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ABBREVIATIONS 


The titles of snbjects, which are printed first in bold type, have 
been abbreviated within each article to the initial letter or letters. 


ao., acre (8). 
aicrio.. aKi'iciiltnral. 
ambas., ambasnadorCs). 
Amer.« American, 
anct., ancient, 
ann., annual, 
arron., arrondifisement. 
A.“S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version. 

b. , born. 

Bioff. Dio., Blogrraphlcal 
Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp., birthplace. 

Brit., British. 

C., Centigrade. 

c. , about, 
cap., cajiltal. 
c/., compare. 

CO., county, 
com., commune, 
cub. ft., cubic feet. 

d. , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department, 
dist., district, 
dlv,, division. 

E. , coat; eastern, 
ecclea., ecclesiastical. 

«d., edition; edited. 

e. g.j for example. 

Enoy. Brit., Enoyolopeedla 
Britaniiica. 

Eng., English. 

estab., established; establish 
mont. 

F. , Fahrenheit. 

//.. flourished. 

fort, tn., fortified town. 

Ft., French, 
ft., feet. 

Ger., German. 

Gk., Greek, 
gov., t^vernment. 

Heb., Hebrew, 
hiat., history, 
horticult., horticultural. 

h. p., horse-power, 
hr., hour, 

i. c., that Is. 
in., inch(e8). 

Inhab., inhabitant (a). 


ia.. Island (9). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese. 

Jour., journal. 

Lat.. Latin, 
lat., latitude, 
lb., pound(s). 

l. b., loft bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , mile(8). 
manuf., manufacture, 
min., minute(8). 
mrkt. tn., market town. 

MS., manuscript. 

mt., mount; mountain. 

N., north ; northern. 

N. T„ New Testament. 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old Testament, 
oz., ounce(8). t 
par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary. 

pop., population. 

prin., principal. 

prof., professor. 

prov., province: provincial. 

pub., published; publication. 

g.v.f which see. 

R., riv., river, 
r. b., right bank. 

Rom., Roman. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , south; southern, 
seo., second (8). 
sov., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square mile(s). 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory. 

tn., town. 

trans., translated; translation. 

trib., tributary. 

univ., university. 

urb., urban. 

vll., village. 

vol., volume. 

W., west; western. 

Wm., WUllam. 
yd., yard. 


The artiole Abbreviations contains a list of those in general use 
S€4 cdso Abbreviation (music) and Elements (chemloal symbols) 
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Balanoglossus (Gk. ^d\avo<;, glaud; 
yXoxTcra, tongiie), tho typical genus of the 
Jhilauoglossidre of the class Enteropiiensta. 
It has a worm -like, elongated body, 
breathes by means of gill-slits, and bears 
in the anterior region a curiously shaped 
proboscis which serves as an organ of 
locomotion. It inhabits the sand of 
various seas, and about 10 species are 
known. 

Balanophoracece, an order of parasitic 
dicotyledons comprising many tropical 
species. The chief genus is lialano- 
phora, which consists of 11 species grow- 
ing in India. 

Balantia (Gk. bag or pouch), 

tho generic name given by the Ger. 
naturalist Illiger to those marsupials 
commonly called phalangers (< 7 .t'). 

Balanus (Gk. jSdAaio?, acorn, gland), 
tho scientific name by which is indicated 
the barnacle {q.v.) or acorn-shell (q.v.), 

Balaoan, or Baloang, tn. in tho prov. 
of La Union, Luzon. Phllhiplnes, 22 m. 
N. of San Fernando; pop. 27,000. 

Balard, Antoine J6rome (1802-76), Fr. 
chemist, waa b. at Montpellier, and d. in 
Paris. lie became prof, of choin. in his 
native tn., and in 1826 ho discovered 
bromine (q.v.). In 1844 ho was elected 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and 
in 1851 was appointed prof, of chom. in 
the College of France. 

Balarub, or Balaruo-les-Balns, vil. near 
tho tn. of Frontignan, in tho dept, of 
116rault, France, celebrated for its hot 
^liphnr spiings, near the border of the 
Ktang do Thau. Opposite the baths 
there is an isolated rock, called Rocairals 
or Roqucrol, the base of which Is covered 
with mussels and other shell-fish. I’op. 
1800. 

Balashov, tn. in region of, and 125 m. 
W.. of Saratov, Ru.ssia, on tho 1. b. of the 
Khoper, a trib. of tho Don. An agric. 
dist. Pop. 23,000. 

Balasinor, (list, of India situated in 
Gujarat, Bombay. Area, 180 sq. m.; 
pop. 40,000. 

Balasore, or Balasor : 1. Dist. of 

Orissa, India, on tho bay of Bengal. 
Rice, jute, and oil seed are produced. 
Arca^ 2068 sq. m.; pop. 980,000. 2. Tn., 

cap. of the dist. of B., on tho Burabullnng 
R., 16 111 . from its mouth. It was the 
first Kng. settlement In E. India (1642), 
and afterwards the seat of factories be- 
longing to the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Danes in succession. Tho Danes sold 
their Interest to the Eng. in 1846. It has 
dry docks and a coasting trade. Pop. 
21,300. 3. Peak, 6762 ft. high. In the 

W. Ghats, Malabar dist., Madras, India. 

Balas Ruby, term used to designate the 
rose-red varieties of spinel (q.v.). It 
occurs as crystals, softer than those of the 
oriental ruby, a much more valuable 
stone. They are found chiefly in India. 


Balassa, Count Valentin (1551-94), 
Hungarian poet, wrote Lat. poems and 
some popular lyrics in his own tongue for 
which he invented a new metre. He fell 
at the storming of Gran, fighting against 
the Turks. 

Balassa-Gyarmat, ciu). of Nograd, 
Hungary* 40 m. N.N.E. of Budapest; 
pop. 11,000. 

Balata, juice or latex obtained from 
Alivntsops balata, the bullet or bully tree, 
belonging to the same order, Sa potaceee, as 
the Malay gpitta-percha tree (or IHchopsU). 
B. Is used as an inferior substitute for 
caoutchouc and ^tta-pcrcha, but the 
presence of resin in the latex renders It 
useless for electrical purposes. It Is used 
for belting, on account of its strength. 
Tho B.-tree grows in the W. Indies, S. 
America, and in Guiana. 

Balaton, lake in Hungary, S. of the 
Bakony Wald, 55 m. S.W. of Budapest.. 
The S. shore la bordered by marshy nlaiiis 
and downs. It is the largest lake In 
central Europe, 48 m. long and 7i-10 m. 
broad, area 266 sq. m. Many streams 
fall into the lake, and with the beauty of 
Its scenery, especially near the Tibany 
peninsula. It became a popular bathing 
and fishing resort. It was the scone of 
desperate fighting during the Russian 
Invasion of Hungary in 1944. <S’ee 
Eastern Front, or Russo-German Cam- 
paigns, IN Second World War. 

Balausta, fruit of the pomegranate; 
In appearance a golden colour, about the 
size of an ordinary orange, and the rind Is 
thick, enclosing numerous seeds, each 
embedded separately in pulp surrounded 
by a cell-wall. This pulp is in reality 
the outer layers of the seed -coats, and 
It Is employed in tho mauui. of cooling 
drinks. 

Balayan, seaport of the is. of Luzon, 
Philippines, in the prov. of Batangas. It 
Is situated 30 m. N.W. of Batangas, and 
at the N.W. end of the bay of B., which 
is deep, but open to southerly winds. 
Mt. B. (alt. about 2675 ft.) Is 3 m. to the 
N.E. Pop. 25,000. 

Balbeo, bc6 Baalbek. 

Balbl, Adriano (1782-1848), It. geo- 
grapher and statistician, b. at Venice; 
be(3ame prof, of geography at Murano on 
the publication in 1808 of his Survey of 
PolitiedL Geography. In 1813 ho was 
appointed to the customs at Venice. His 
best-known works were Atlas eihno- 
graphique du globe, 1826, and the Abrig^ 
de geographic, 1832. His son, Eugenio 
(1812-84), ed. his writings, 1841, and was 
also a geographer. 

Balbinus, Deoimus Cselius Calvinus 
(a.d. 237-38), Rom. emperor. On the 
death of the two Gordlani in Africa, B. 
and Maximus (Clodius Pupienus) wore 
chosen joint emperors to continue the 
opposition to the usurping Emperor 



Balbo * 

Maxlmlnus, then with the army in Pan- 
nonia. Their powers were equal, and 
each bore the titles of pontifex maxlmus 
and prlnceps senatns. Maxlminus in- 
vaded Italy, but was assassinated by his 
soldiers at Aqulleia. On the approaching 
departure of Maximus against the Per- 
sians and of B. against the Goths, the 
Pra?torian guard, adherents of the dead 
Maxlmlnus, put the two emperors to 
death. B. had gained some reputation 
as a poet and orator, and both he and his 
colleague were of the highest rank and 
character in the senate. 

Balbo, Count Cesare (1789-1853), It. 
statesman and man of letters, was b. at 
Turin. Napoleon Bonaparte created him 
auditor to the Coimell of State at the age 
of 18 by reason of his great business 
capacity, and when the peace of Vienna 
gave the pro vs. of Illyria to France in 
1812 he was appointed to the commission 
w'hich managed the affairs of that coun- 
try. He vacated his appointment on the 
fall of Napoleon, and busied himself with 
literary jSursnlts, his Sperame d* Italia 
(Italy's Hopes) making him an Inter- 
national reputation. This work greatly 
hampered the Republican party under 
Mazzini. 

Balbo, Italo (1896-1940), It. marshal 
and airman, b. in Quartesana, Ferrara. 
As a youth he did some newspaper work 
before entering the army in the First 
World War, serving In an Alpine regi- 
ment. By 1920 he had become a Fascist 
and was organising ‘flying squadrons,’ 
which made attacks on Communists and 
Socialists. In these aflairs he once raised 
3000 men for the capture of Ravenna 
from the Communists and twice besieged 
Parma in 1922. Mussolini put him in 
charge of the Blackshirt Militia, and in the 
’March on Rome,’ Oct. 1922, B. was one 
of the quadrumvirs who led the Fascists. 
In the Fascist regime ho became under- 
secretary of national economy; but his 
chief work was the regeneration of the 
It. air force, which he lifted out of 
mediocrity to the point of challenging 
comparison with any other in Europe. 
Led many spectacular flights, including 
1000 -m, non-stop flight in 1928 with 9 
machines from Rome to Hornchurch, 
Essex; a flight in 1930 with 12 machines 
across the Atlantic to S. America; a flight 
round the W. Mediterranean with 61 
machines; a flight of 36 bombers to 
Odessa; and, in 1933, with 26 machines 
he flew from Italy to Chicago, 2 machines 
being lost. In 1929 he was appointed 
air minister, a post which Mussolini bad 
been occupying himself. Promoted to 
marshal 1933. In Nov. of that year 
Mussolini took over the Air Ministry and 
made B. governor-general of Libya, the 
general assumption being that Mussolini 
was Jealous of nls popularity and wanted 
to exile him. In Libya B. built farm- 
houses for the colonists and fortifications 
to offset the Fr. fortified line in Tunis. 
He was killed at Tobruk (which he had 
converted into a strong air and naval 
base) in June 1940, together with 9 
other occupants of a plane which crashed 
there. The Brit. Foreign Office denied 


! Balcony 

the It. announcement that he had fallen 
in action against the R.A.F., and it was 
freely said that his machine had been 
deliberately shot down by the Its. them- 
selves. Picturesque, dynamic, full of 
ambition, and with courage bordering on 
recklessness, he was always to the fore. 
Friendly to Britain, it is probable that 
he was against Mussolini’s declaration of 
war against that country, and striking 
tributes to his memory were paid by the 
R.A.F. at Tobruk in the shat)e of wreaths 
dropped by planes. 

Balboa, the monetary unit of the repub- 
lic of Panama. It is of the same size and 
fineness as the U.8.A. silver dollar, but is 
maintained equivalent to the gold dollar. 

Balboa Heights, the headquarters of the 
administrative organisation known as 
the Panama Canal. 

Balboa, Vasoo Nuflez de (1475-1517), 
Portuguese discoverer and adventurer 
who settled a colony at Santa Marla in 
the gulf of Darien in 1513, ITo subse- 
quently marched across the Isthmus of 
Darien and discovered the I^aciflc Ocean. 
He was superseded in his command, but 
at length was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the countries on the Pacific 
coast, and married the daughter of Ped- 
rarias D&vila, his successor at Darien. 
But he was accused of disloyalty, and 
put to death by Pedrarias. 

Balbri^an, seaport in co. Dublin, Eire, 
22 m. N.E. of the cap. It became known 
for Its hosiery and woollen manufactured 
articles, and there is a linen trade; pop. 
2300. 

Balbus. Lucius Cornelius, Rom. soldier, 
native of Oades (Cadiz), in Spain. He 
served under Pompeius in the war against 
Sertorlus. for which ho received Rom. 
citizenship. He was prosecuted on a 
charge of illegal assumption of the citizen- 
ship, and was defended by Cicero and 
acquitted. He looked after Oeesar’s 
property during the Gallic campaigns. 
In 40 B.c. under Octavius (afterwards the 
Emperor Augustus) he was made a consul. 

Baloarres, see Crawford and Bal- 

CARRK8, BARI.S OP. 

Balchen, Sir John (1670-1744), Brit, 
naval officer. He first served in the W. 
Indies, then in the N. Sea, 1703-5, and 
on the coast of Guinea, 1705. He was 
twice captured by the Fr. — when he was 
in command of the Chester ^ 1707, and 
when in command of the Gloucester, 1709. 
He again served in the W. Indies, 1715-16, 
and in the Baltic, 1719-27. In 1728 he 
was appointed rear-admiral, in 1734 vice- 
admiral, in 1743 admiral, and 1744 

{ rovernor of Greenwich Hospital. He was 
ost with his ship off Alderney, Oct. 1744. 
Balclo, Bulgaria, see Baltjik. 

Balcony, railed gallery in front of a 
window. That It was not always placed 
before a casement is proved by Its origin, 
as it was built out from the sides of 
fortified places to enable the defenders to 
throw stones and boiling liquid on the 
besiegers. Its Introduction in dwelling 
houses dates from the early part of the 
fifteenth century. It. in orl^n. it soon 
became popular In Spain and the Medi- 
terranean countries. 



Baldachin 

Baldachin: 1. Canopy which la erected 
over an eccles. altar. It is an ornate 
structure, generally made of marble or 
silver. In anct. times it was known as the 
ciborium, from the circumstance that the 
consecrated bread was kept beneath it. 
2. In its domestic sense the term is em- 
ployed to distin^iish any prominence over 
doorways, windows, or even canopied 
beds. The tenn has also been used to 
describe the canopy held over an E. 
potentate to shield him from the sun. 

Baldassaro de Belgoioso, see Balta- 

SARINI. 

Bald Buzzard, sec Osprey. 

Balder, Norse god of light, son of Odin 
and Frigg, and husband of Nanna. He 
may be described as the Scandinavian 
Apollo. The gods were aware that if evil 
happened to him It would be the signal 
for their overthrow, and therefore Frigg 
laid every object, quick and dead, under 
an obligation to refrain from offering him 
hurt. Loki, the god of evil, however, 
discovered that this oath had not been 
administered to the mistletoe plant, which 
was considered to be too young and weak 
to hurt any one, and, proflting from the 
omission, he threw a sprig of it at B., who 
fell down dead. Hel, goddess of the dead, 
offered to restore him to animation pro- 
vided all things w’cpt for him. But Loki 
refused to do so, and B. was lost. The 
B. myth is considered by some authorities 
to be a remnant of tree -worship, by 
others a myth of ritual origin, but it is 

f )robably a sun-myth, the slaughter of the 
iimlnary by the malevolent powers of 
winter. Again the mistletoe alluded to 
may not have been Intended to describe 
the plant, but a magic sword, Mistelteinn, 
the origin of the name of which is totally 
different from that of the plant, which 
is unknown in Iceland, whence the oldest 
known form of the myth comes. See F. 
Kauffmaiin, Balder: Mythus und Sage, 
Strasburg, 1902. 

Baldi, Bernardino, It. author, b. at Urblno 
in 1553, of a noble family. He wrote a 
number of works in prose and verse, the 
greater part of which have remained un- 
edited. Among those pub. ore a poem 
on navigation, and sev. eclo^es. Of 
his prose works there are sev. Dialogues. 
He also compiled a short chronicle of all 
the mathematicians known from Euphor- 
bius down to his own time; and he pub. 
2 Lat. works on Vitruvius. 

Baldi, Lazzaro (1623 or 1624-1703), It. 

S ainter and engraver. He studied under 
ortona at Koine, and became a clever 
imitator of that master. His works in- 
clude: at Pome, ‘Annunciation* in the 
church of St. Marcel: ‘The Virgin, St. 
Catherine, and St. Bridget,’ in the church 
of Santa Maria della Pace; and at Flor- 
ence, ‘St. John, the Evangelist,* in the 
basilica of St. John Lateran. 

Baldinuooi, Filippo (c. 1624-c. 1696), It. 
author. He pub. a work on the hist, of 
the painters from Cimabuo (1260) to 1670 
(1681-88, 1767-74); and a hist, of the 
most celebrated engravers and their work 
(1686). 

Baldivla, see Valdivia. 

Baldmoney, see Meum. 


3 Baldric 

Baldness, absence of hair upon the 
scalp, which may be a sign of old age or 
may be congenital, Senile B. (calvities or 
calvUium) is much more common in men 
than in women. Until the prime of life 
is passed, new hairs grow to replace the 
dead ones that fall out daily; it is not 
till failure in the nutrition of the scalp 
occurs that B. begins. Congenital B. 
(hypotrichosis congenita) usually gives 
place in time and with treatment to a 
natural growth of hair, but may last 
through life. B. that is not senile or 
congenital is generally due to ill health, 
though it may be hereditary. Pre-senile 
B. or premature alopecia in men may 
be due to wearing tight leather bands 
inside the hat or closelj'- fitting water- 
proof and cloth caps. It may also bo 
due to seborrhoeic eczema, the charac- 
teristic of which is extreme scurflness of 
the scalp. Nervous complaints, antemla, 
child-bearing, and favus are aU said to be 
causes of B. Alopecia areata (B. in 
patches) often attacks young persons, 
and is liable to be mistaken for ring- 
worm. Any stimulating trcatnicnt, such 
as massage, and the use of electricity, 
promotes growth of the hair. Salt water, 
precipitated sulphur, and ointment of 
mercury are applied to check B., but 
attention to the general health and occa- 
sional use of iron tonics are helpful. 

Baldook, tn. in Hertfordshire, with 
a fourteenth • century church. Hosiery 
manuf., malting and brewing are the 
staple trades. Pop. 6,600. 

Baldovinetti, Aiessio (1427-99), It. 
painter, b. at Florence. Most of our 
knowledge of him depends on Vasari, who 
states that ho was the son of a rich mer- 
chant, but soon abandoned his father’s 
calling for art and probably studied under 
UccelTi. From what is known of him, 
it is evident that B. was one of the most 
eminent of the early masters of the 
Florentine renaissance, though his extant 
work shows a want of harmony in colour- 
ing, while his figures, generally drawn 
from common life, are somewhat un- 
pleasing. But in the representation of 
details, whether in woods, building, 
trees, etc., he had real merits and ne 
was famous for his extensive views of 
landscape backgrounds. Of his pictures 
the best known are an ‘Enthroned 
Virgin and Child* with six saints, now in 
Florence; his own portrait in the Ber- 
gamo gallery; ‘The Nativity’ — a large 
fresco in the cloisters of the Santa Annun- 
ziata (1460)— and some panels represent- 
ing the Holy Trinity for the altar of the 
church of Santa Trmitd and now in the 
Florentine Academy. He d, at Florence. 

Baldrey, JoshuaKIrby (1754-1828), Eng. 
engraver and draughtsman. His works 
consisted of portraits after Reynolds, 
which were exhibited in the Academy in 
1793 and 1794; religious subjects as ‘The 
Finding of Moses’ (1785), after Salvator 
Rosa; classical subjects as ‘Diana,* after 
Carlo Marattl: his chef -d* oeuvre is the E. 
window of King’s CoUege Chapel, Cam- 
bridge. In 1818 he pub. a work on the 
windows of that chapel. 

Baldrio (O.F. bamreiy a belt), broad 
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belt, often of ornate design, worn in tbe 
Middle Ages across the body from 
shoulder to waist diagonally, used for 
supporting a quiver, bugle, or even a 
sword. 

Balducci, Francesco (1600-42), It. poet, 
b, at Palermo, His liime estab, his i-opu- 
tation as an anacreontic poet, and he cdso 
wrote Canzoni slciliane, 

Baldung, Hans (c. 1470-1545), called 
also Hans Griui, Ger. painter and w'ood- 
eiigraver, the contemporary and friend of 
Albrecht Diirer. lie was b. at GmUnd, in 
Swabia, but lived ch jelly in Switzerland, 
at Strasburg, and its neighbourhood. 
His woodcuts are variously signed H. 13., 
H. B. G., and H. O. As a paiutcr ho was 
little inferior to Albrecht Diirer in expres- 
sion, colouring, or finish. 

Baldwin, name of sev. cities, town- 
ships, and poHt-vils. of N. America. It 
is also the name of a co. of Alabama, 
which is bounded on the S. by the gulf 
of Mexico and has Daphne for its cap. 
Pop. 20,730. 

Baldwin (d. 1190), archbishop of 
Canterbury tluriug the reigns of llcury 11. 
and llichard 1. Having entered holy 
orders., he was made archdeacon of 
Exeter, but the secular duties of that 
ollioe were distasteful to him, and he be- 
came a monk in tho Cistercian abbey of 
Ford, Devonshire, of which he was elected 
abbot within n year. In 1180 ho was 
promoted to tbe bishopric of Worcester. 
In 1184 Henry II. removed him to tho 
SCO of Canterbury, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of tho monks. In 1186 B. seized 
certain oflerings paid to tho convent in 
order to buihl a chnrcii and luotiastery for 
secular priests at Ilakington; but tho 
monks appealed to Borne, and he was 
obliged to desist. In 1189 ho crowned 
Richard king at Westminster and 
attended the king’s council when his 
natural bi’other Geoffrey was promoted 
from tho see of Lincoln to that of York. 
B. successfully asserted tho pre-eminence 
of the see of Canterbury, forbidding tho 
bishops of England to receive consecration 
from any other than the archbishop of 
Canterbury. Having made a visitation 
in Wales, preaching the crusade, B. took 
the cross and followed Richard to the 
Holy Land in tho company of Hubert, 
bishop of Salisbury, and Ranulf Glan- 
ville (1190). He d. at Acre in the same 
year. B. wrote De Sacramento Altaris 
and other treatises of tho same nature. 
His works are contained in the Biblio- 
theca Patrum Cisterciensium, 1662. Con- 
sult W. F. Hook’s Lives of Archbishops of 
Canterbury , vol. ii. 

Baldwin {d. 1098), an abbot and physi- 
cian. He became monk of !8t. Denys; 
prior of Liberaii, Alsace; abbot of St. 
Edmund’s; oud physician to Edward the 
Confessor and to William the Conqueror. 

Baldwin, the name given to the counts 
of the house of Flanders. Tho count- 
ship was founded by B. I., Bras de 
fer (Iron Arm). Ho married Judith, 
the daughter of Charles the Bald, without 
her father’s knowledge, which brought 
about w’ur between Flanders and Aqui- 
taine. IIo d. in 879 at Arras. 


Baldwin 11,, his son, married Alfrith, 
the daughter of King Alfied ojf England. 
He d. In 919. 

Baldwin III., ‘of the handsome beard’ 
id. 1034), enlarged his ters. by seizing 
Valenciennes, the is. of Walcheren, and 
other parts of Zeeland. 

Baldwin IV., ‘lo Debonnaire,’ was 
guardian to Philip, tho young king of 
France, during his minority, 1060-67. B. 
marrlod his daughter Matilda to William 
of Normandy, whom he accompanied to 
England on tho Conquest, lie d. in 1067 
ana was buried at Lille. Five other Bs. 
succeeded to the countship, tho most im- 
portant being B. IX., who became first 
Lat. emperor of Constantinople. 

Baldwin I. (1171-1206), first Lat. em- 
l>eror of Constantinople, b. at Valen- 
ciennes. Ho loined tho fourth crusade in 
1200 as count of llaiuaut aud Flanders, 
and took part in tho capture of Gou- 
Btantinople on behalf of Alexius, son of 
Isaac iL, emperor of Constantinople, 
against his uncle, the usurper, Alexius 
Angelus. Alexius was unable to keep hia 
promises with regard to payment, and in 
consequence was murdered and Constan- 
tinople was sacked. B. was chosen em- 
peror and crowned in 1204. The Gks., 
with the aid of the Bulgarians, massacred 
the Lats. in Thrace; B. laid siege to 
Adrianople, but w'as defeated and taken 
prisoner by John, king of Bulgaria, 1205, 
and d, in captivity, 1206. 

Baldwin II. (1217-73), the son of 
Peter II. (de Courtenay) and nephew of 
B. I., succeeded as emperor of Constan- 
tinople In 1228, but was not crowned till 
1239, John of Briorine, his fathor-in-law, 
acting ns regent during his minority. In 
1261 he was driven out of his cop. by 
Michael Palajologua, ruler of Nicola, and 
took refuge in Italy. 

Baldwin I. (1058-1118), king of Jeru- 
salem, son of Eustace, count of Bouillon, 
and of Ida of Lorraine, lie accompanied 
his two elder brothers, Godfrey and 
Eustace, to the first crusade in 1096, and 
took Tarsus In Cilicia. He there quar- 
relled with Tancred, the Norman, about 

{ )reccdcnco, and retired to Edessa, where 
)0 was proclaimed lord and assumed the 
title of count of Edessa. On tho death of 
Godfrey, 1100, he was called to succeed 
him in Jerusalem. He became protector 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and assumed the 
regal title, which his brother had refused, 
and was crowned on Christmas Day, 1100. 
He carried on continual warfare against 
the Turks ; he coim uered (?fesarea, Ashdod, 
and Jaffa, 1101, Tripoli, 1103, Acre, 1103, 
Sidon, 1111, and Ascalon finally sur- 
rendered in 1112. See Tasso’s Jerusalem 
(canto 1.) for brief portraits of B. and his 
brother Godfrey. Fulcher, B.’s chaplain, 
Is the chief authority for the events of 
his life In THstoria llierosolymitana. 

Baldwin II., du Bourg, count of Edessa, 
succeeded his cousin B. I. as king of Jeru- 
salem, where he reigned from 1118 to 1131. 
During his reign Tyre w as taken, and the 
military and religious order of tho Tem- 
plars w’as instituted for the defence of the 
Holy Land. Ho renounced tho throne 
In favour of his son-in-law, Foulques of 
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Anjou, in 1131, and retired to the monas- 
tery or the Holy Sepulchre. 

Baldwin III. (1129-62), succeeded his 
father, Foulquos of Anjou, king: of Jeru- 
salem, in 1143. Under hla relgrn the 
Christians lost Edessa, which was taken 
by storm in 1145 by Zenghi, Turkish 
prince of Aleppo and father of the famous 
Nur-eddin, or Nurecldln. B. had to 
struggle during the greater part of his 
reign with the power and abilities of 
Nur-eddin. Louis VII. of France and 
Conrad III., emperor of Germany, joined 
B.*s forces in an attempt upon Damascus, 
in which they failed. After his death the 
Christian kings soon began to lose their 
power in the E. lie was succeeded by his 
brother Amalric or Amaury , who d. tn 1 1 7 3. 

Baldwin IV., the Leper, sou of Amalric. 
reigned as Idug of Jerusalem from 1173 
to 1184, when ho resigned In favour of 
B. V., son of hla slater Sibylla, and a child 
of six years old . He d. a few months after 
his uncle in 1186. 

Baldwin, Evelyn Briggs (1862-1933), 
Amer. Arctic explorer, b. at Springfield, 
Missouri. Ho accompanied Peary on the 
N. Greenland expedition as meteorolo- 
gist, 1893-94, and acted in a similar 
capacity as second in command of Walter 
Wellman’s polar expedition to Franz 
Josef Land, 1908-9. lie discovered and 
explored Graham Bell Land, 1899, and 
organised the B. -Ziegler polar expedi- 
tion, ] 901-2. He built and named 
Fort JNrcKlnloy. He pub. sev. meteoro- 
logical reports, and wrote Search for the 
is'orih Pole, Franz Josef Land, and North 
Green land Fxi > edition. 

Baldwin, James Mark (1861-1934), 
Amer. psycliologist, h. at Columbia, S. 
Carolina. In 1897 bo was awarded the 
gold medal of the Royal Academy of 
Scieuce ot Denmark. He was Herbert 
Spencer lecturer at Oxford, 1915-16, and 
Harvard lecturer to Fr. provincial univs., 
1915. Lecturer at l5colo des Hautes 
ittudcs Sociales in 1918, he was its prof., 
1919. His publications Include Hand- 
book of Psyrholoyif, 2 vols., 1888; Social 
and' Ethical Interpretations, 4tb ed., 1907 ; 
Mental Derelojnnevt of the Child and the 
Pace, 3rd ed., 1907; Darwin and the 
Humanities, 1909; The Individual and 
Society, 1910; History of Psychology, 1913; 
Genetic Theory of Peality, 1915. 

Baldwin of Bewdley, Stanley, first Earl 
(1867-1947), Eng. statesman, created earl 
in 1937 ; Prime Minister and First Lord of 
the Treasury, 1923-24, 1924-29, and 1935- 
1937; Lord Privy Seal, 1932-34; Lord 
Proeldont of the Council, 1931-35. He was 
h. at Bewdley, Worcestershire, Aug. 3, 
1867, being son of Alfred B. (1841-1908), 
and having had for great-grandfatlicr 
James Macdonald, Irish Wesleyan minis- 
ter — another of whose great-grandsons 
was Rudyard Kipling. There was also an 
early (Quaker element in his ancestry. 
At Stourport, the Bs. had an irou- 
founding buHinesa dating from the begin- 
ning of the nineteentli century, and li.'s 
fatlior sat in Parliament for vVest Wor- 
cestershire from 1892 till his death. B. 
was educated at Harrow, where be was 
fairly industrious; at Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, in his own words, he learnt 
nothing. At one period he had thoughts 
of becoming an Anglican clergyman; but 
he joined his father as partner when 
he came of age, and for 20 years de- 
voted himself to the business. On his 
father’s death, B., who had In 1906 
unsuccessfully contested Kidderminster, 
succeeded to the seat in Parliament^ — 
now called the Bewdley div. — which he 
kept until he received a peerage. ‘For 
eight years,’ said The Times, ‘ he was 
an unobtrusive back-bencher — every- 
body liked him; but when he entered 
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Ills fiftieth year in tlio middle of Uic war, 
no speculation would liavo seemed more 
wildly improbable tJian his elevation to 
the premiership within six years.’ When 
tlie second Coalition Gov. was formed 
under Lloyd George, Bonar Law be- 
came chancellor of the exchequer, and 
B. was appointed his pari, private .secre- 
tary in Jan. 1917. A lew months later 
bo was financial secretary to the Treasury ; 
he was the only person on the Treasury 
bench of that time with a voice and 
delivery that pleased the press galler>L 
For a time he shared bis oilice with Sir 
Hardman Lever. From Apr. 2, 1921, 
ho was president of the Board of Trade. 
As the time for a general election ap- 
proached in 1922, B. became dissatisfied 
with the Coalition, aud even thought of 
retiring from public life. The majority 
of the Conservative miuisters wished the 
Coalition to continue; and, at a party 
meeting at the Carlton Club in that year, 
Mr. (later Sir> Austen Chamberlain, the 
lord privy seal, spoke in that sense. The 
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leading speech in opposition was B/s: It 
swayed the meeting; the Coalition was 
condemned ; the election gave the Conser- 
vatives a clear majority; and the Bonar 
Law Gov., already formed, met Parliament 
with B. as chancellor of the exchequer. 
His most prominent action while in this 
office was his visit to Washlnj^on in Jan. 
1923 with Mr. (later Lord) Norman — the 
governor of the Bank of England — 
to settle the fimding of the debt of 
£978,000,000 to the U.S.A. The chief 
difficulty here was the rate of interest, 
and B. and Mr. Norman loft without 
settling it. B., however, agreed to 
recommend terms which would extin- 
guish the debt in 62 years at the rate of 
3 per cent for the first 10 years and 3 J per 
cent thereafter. In parliament he up- 
held the Amer. proposals, which were 
accepted. 

In May 1923 Bonar Law retired 
throi^h ill health, and B. — who, six 
months before, was hardly known to the 
greater part of the public — became Prime 
Allnlster at the age of 66. During the 
early years of his first premiership B. 
attained to an almost unprecedented posi- 
tion of authority as the leader and 
spokesman of the nation. He visited 
Paris in Sept., and saw the Fr. President 
and Prime Minister — there being severe 
tension on account of the occupation of 
the Ruhr. In Oct., at the Imperial Con- 
ference, and also at the Conservative 
party’s conference at Plymouth in 1923, 
B.’s utterances marked the renewal of that 
party’s move towards Protection. The 
Gov, having been weakened by the Bonar 
Law policy of ‘tranquillity,’ a general 
election was held in Dec., and the Con- 
servatives lost their clear majority. B. 
paid no more attention than did Asquith 
to the Daily Mails adjurations to form 
an ‘antl-SocIallst’ bloc; he was defeated 
in the Commons Jan. 21, 1924, and re- 
signed next day. The Labour Gov. that 
followed fell on Oct. 8, over the Campbell 
prosecution question: B.’s management 
secured their defeat. Then followed the 
‘Zinoviev* election: the Conservatives 
came back with a large majority, and 
Winston Churchill, crossing the floor once 
more, became B.’s chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. B. Immediately declared that 
‘safeguarding’ would not be used as a 
wedge to introduce Protection in this 

f )arliament. Difficulties in the coal trade 
n July 1925 were postponed for nine 
months by B.’s agreeing to subsidise the 
Industry with not less than £10,000,000. 
At the end of that period, the subsidy 
(£23,000.000) being exhausted, matters 
stood exactly as they had been at Its be- 
ginning, and the general strike {q.v.) of 
May 1926 took place — the foremost figure 
in Gov. action being, not the Prime 
Minister, but Mr. Churchill. As regards the 
coal-mines, B. immediately brought in a 
Bill to suspend the Seven Hours Day Act. 
He also pledged the Gov. to deal with the 
problem of the House of Lords in that 
parliament; but his Gov. never did — its 
one proposal (which would have made the 
Upper Chamber Independent even of the 
royal prerogative) being dropi>ed almost 


as soon as announced (June 1927). The 
same year, B. paid a visit to Canada — 
addressing audiences at Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Fort Erie, Calgary, Regina, 
Winnipeg, and St. John (New Bnmswick). 
A wide extension of women’s franchise, 
strongly opposed by Conservative news- 
papers, was passed In 1928. In 1929 there 
was passed an Act abolishing poor law 
guardians, and relieving agric. land en- 
tirely, and land occupied for industrial 
purposes partially, from rates. In this 
year also B. went to the country on an ex- 
tenslon-of-safeguarding programmo; and 
at the general election of May 3b his party 
sustained a heavy defeat, and ho resigned 
— the Labour party taking office again, 
though without a clear majority, lie 
was elected rector of St. Andrews Univ., 
May 1930. In 1931 be took office os lord 
president of the Council in the National 
Gov. formed by Ramsay MacDonald. In 
July 1932 he headed the Brit. Gov.’s 
delegation to the Imperial Economic 
Conference In Ottawa {see Ottawa 
Economic Conference). On Mac- 
Donald's resignation In 1935, B. took his 
place 08 Prime Minister. In his Indian 
policy he was taunted by Mr. Churchill 
with splitting the Tory party, but he 
pursued his course and socurea sufficient 
support for a Bill framed on the general 
lines of the Joint Committee’s Report {see 
India, History). The Bill (Goverument of 
India Bill, 19.35) received the Royal 
Assent on Aug. 22, 1935. and B. had again 
triumphed, for the Tory party nad 
escaped a split and the National Gov. 
was prepared to make a united appeal for 
a new vote of confidence. But 11. ’s per- 
sonal triumph was short-lived, for within 
a month thereafter the Hoare-Laval Pact 
{q.v.) for settling the Abyssinian war by 
the cession of Ethiopian ter. to Italy was 
concluded In Paris, and the swift reaction 
of Brit, public opinion inflicted upon B. 
the greatest humiliation of his career, the 
pact being regarded as a betrayal of the 
Letigue of Nations. B. felt that he was 
not at the time free to expose the rela- 
tively defenceless position of the country, 
a position which might well have been put 
to the test had Britain tried to implement 
a ‘sanctions’ war against Mussolini. ' Some 
thought that B. should have resigned In 
company with his foreign secretary 
(Hoare), but such a step, within a month 
of a general election, would have raised 
sn*ave issues at home and abroad. Popu- 
lar support of the League and ‘collective 
security,* however, had its effect at the 
general election, which was fought chiefly 
on the issue of Brit, foreign policy in the 
Italo -Abyssinian conflict, as well os on 
rearmament, and B. was returned with a 
majority of nearly 250. It was about the 
middle of 1936, in this atmosphere of the 
use of ‘economic sanctions,* that B. began 
grradually to emphasise the increasing 
menace of air attack and to prepare the 
nation for a policy of rearmament. But 
It is doubtless ovld^t that he did not 
realise how little time there was In a 
world ruled by force and destined to bo 
disrupted by the aggression of totalitarian 
states. A more daHng leader would have 
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challenged the powerful pacific elements 
in the country and so widened the margin 
between survival and disaster which, 
when war did come, was to prove so 
perilously narrow. It fell to him, in 
the midst of preoccupations with grove 
international problems, to advise King 
Edward VIII. on the constitutional posi- 
tion arising out of his proposed marriage. 
In the event King Edward abdicated 
(Doc. 1936). B.’s uabinet took the pre- 
caution of drafting a Bill cited as ^Hls 
Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication Bill,* 
and It was B. who laid the measure 
before Parliament. Towards the Sp. 
Civil war B. pursued a policy of non- 
intervention, which, however, resulted 
in handicapping the Sp. republicans 
and enabling Gen. Franco’s insurgents 
to reap the full benefit of the substantial 
aid in forces and munitions from Germany 
and Italy. B. retired from an active part 
in politics in 1937, being granted an 
earldom in the same year. D. at bis 
home near Stourport-on -Severn, Deo. 14, 
1947. It has been Justly said of B. that 
no man can bo Prime Minister of England 
3 times without possessing great qualities. 
Perhaps Ids chief title to enduring fame is 
that he could Impose his character upon 
the mind of Parliament and the nation for 
as long os 15 years. He had sweetneas of 
temper and magnanimity, but was prone 
to inertia and only too conscious of his 
indolence. Britain’s unpreparedness for 
war was blamed on him alone; posterity 
will be more just, but it la certain that a 
man who was thrice Prime Minister 
between the Fr. occupation of the Ruhr 
iq.v,) and the visit of Neville Chamberlain 
to Munich {see Munich Pact) will have 
to bear a large share. 

Publications: Classics and the Plain 
Man and On England and Other Addresses, 
1926; Our Inheritance (speeches), 1928; 
The Torch of Freedom (speeches), 1935; 
Service of our Lives, 1937; Interpreter of 
England, 1939. See Wickham Steed, The 
Peal Stanley Baldwin, 1930. 

Baldwin, William {fl. 1547), wrote 
poetical and other works, and also acted 
as a clergyman and sohoolmaster. He 
managed theatrical performances for the 
courts of Edward VI. and Mary, and ed. 
Mirror for Magistrates, 1559. 

Bale, package or certain quantity of 
goods or merchandise, packed up in cloth 
and tightly corded or hooped and marked 
and numbered so as to correspond with 
the marks and numbers in bills of lading 
for identification purposes. Specifically, 
a bale of cotton, weighing 600 lb. (Amer. 
cotton) or 700 lb. (Egyptian cotton), and 
other fixed weights for various other 
commodities. 

B&le, see Babel. 

Bale, John (1495-1563), Irish prelate, 
6. at Cove In Suffolk, and entered Jesus 
College, Cambridge, 1614. In 1529 he 
became prior of the (ZJarmelltes of Ipswich, 
Soon after this date he adopted the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, and wrote In its 
defence. In consequence Edward VI. 
made him bishop of Ossory, 1652, but on 
the accession of Marv he was forced to 
escape, first to Holland and then to 
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Switzerland. On his return to England 
he was made a prebendary of Canterbury 
by Queen Elizabeth. He d. at Canter- 
bury, and was buried In the cathedral. 
His fame rests on his contributions to 
early Eng. drama, notably Kinge Johan, 
which Is a link between the morality 
plays and Elizabethan historical drama. 
He also wrote the first literary hist, of 
England in Lat., 1548, and one or two 
autobiographical pieces. His select 
works wore pub. by the Parker Society, 
1849. 

Balearic Islet, group of is. lying off the 
E. coast of Spain in the Mediterranean, 
the prin. of which are Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivlza, Cabrera, and Formontora. They 
comprise a prov. of Spain, and have an 
area of 1860 sq. m. with a pop. of about 
377,000. The cap. is PoiLna, around 
which the olive is successfully cultivated, 
its growth forming one of the staple in- 
dustries of tho is. About an equal num- 
ber of the inliab. ore engaged in the 
anchovy and sardine fisheries. In the 
second century B.c. the Is. wore annexed 
by Rome, whose armies they joined in 
lansre numbers as slingers, in which 
method of warfare they were especially 
slcilful. In the first quarter of the fifth 
ceuturv the group was overrun by the 
Vandals, and subsequently passed under 
Arab dominion in the eighth century. It 
became a prov. of Aragon in 1343. In 
the Sp, Civil war, 1936-39. It. naval 
forces co-operated here with Franco’s 
forces against tho Republicans. See F. 
Chamberlin. The Balearics and their 
Peoples, 19i7. 

Baleohou, Jean Jacques (1715-64), Fr. 
engraver. His works are still valued and 
sought for by collectors. 

Balen, Hendrik van (1560-1632), Flem- 
ish historical painter, and tho first master 
of Van Dyck and Snyders, h. at Antwerp. 
He studied under Adam van Oort, and 
later at Home, 

Balestra, Antonio, It. painter, h. at 
Verona in 1666. He was brought up as a 
merchant, but before his twenty -first year 
he was studyhig painting under Bellucci 
at Venice. He afterwards studied under 
Marotta at Rome, and he eventually 
painted much more in the style of the 
Rom. than of the Venetian; ho, however, 
combined the chief beauties of Venetian 
colour with the characteristic correctness 
and solidity of design of the Rom. school, 
and is regarded as one of the most able 
painters of Ills time. Ho d. in 1734 or 
1740. 

Balfe, Michael Willi&m (1808-70), 
Irish singer and composer, b. in Dub- 
lin, and early showed great talent, acting 
as conductor of the Drury Lane orchestra 
in 1824, when only 1 6. After an It. train- 
ing ho settled down to the task of cora- 
p^osing operas. His first Eng. opera, The 
Siege of RocheUe (1835), ran for 8 months, 
but it was his Bohemian Oirl, produced in 
1843, that brought him prominently 
before the public. In 1845 he was ap- 
pointed conductor of the It. Opera, 
Covent Garden, and in 1857 produced The 
Rose of Castile, Later be staged Saia- 
neUa, Blanche de Nevers, The Puritan*s 
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Daughter^ and The Sleeping Queen, none 
of which, however, repeated the Bucceas 
of his Bohemian Oirl. He may be classed 
as of the school of Rossini and Auber. 

Balfour, Alexander Hugh Bruce, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh (1849-1921), Scottish 
nobleman, of the family name of Bruce, 
was educated at Loretto, Eton, and Oriel 
College, Oxford. He was created sixth 
Baron B. of Burleigh In 1869. The title 
had originally been bestowed upon his 
ancestor, Sir James B., in 1607, but the 
fifth baron having been implicated in the 
Jacobite rising of 1716, the title was 
attainted. He married Lady Katherine 
Hamilton-Gordon, sister of the seventh 
earl of Aberdeen. Ho was a Conserva- 
tive, and was secretarj^ for Scotland, with 
a seat in the Cabinet, from 1895 to 1903. 
He always took an active and useful part 
in political, educational, and social re- 
form movements. Some of his addresses 
have been pub., such as Education of 
Neglected and Destitute Children, Higher 
Education in Scotland. He also wrote 
The Rise and Development of Presby- 
terianism in Scotland, 1911. 

Balfour, Arthur James, first Earl (1848- 
1930), Eng, statesman and philosopher. 
P.C., F.R.S., D.L. of Lothian. M.P. for 
the City of London 1906-22. He was b. 
on July 25, 1848, being the eldest son of 
James Maitland B, of Whittinghamo and 
the Lady Blanche Gascoigne Cecil, the 
second daughter of the second marquess 
of Salisbury. Ho was thus descended 
from one of the most anct. families of 
Scotland and allied also to one of the 
greatest political families in England. 
He was educated at Eton and proceeded 
from there to Cambridge, where he entered 
Trinity College and took his master's de- 
gree. In 1874 lie commenced bis long 
political career by being returned os the 
member for Hertford in the Conservative 
interest; this constituency he continued 
to represent until 1885, when he was re- 
turned for E. Manchester. In 1878 he 
became private secretary to his uncle, the 
marquess of Salisbury, who, on the resig- 
nation of Lord Derby, had become foreign 
secretary* In his capacity as private 
secretary B. accompanied Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury to the Berlin congress, 
where he received his first lesson in inter- 
national politics in the settlement of the 
affairs of Russia and Turkey. About the 
same time, however, he pub. his famous 
philosophic treatise, A Defence of a Philo- 
sophic Doubt (1879). This raised his 
literary reputation and left no doubt but 
that if he cared to devote himself to 
literature he would soon establish a con- 
siderable reputation. During the years 
which followed he devoted himself equally 
to politics and study. Ip 1880, on the 
necesKion to power of the Liberal Gov., he 
was released from his secretarial duties 
and . became a member of the Fourth 
party. The other members of this party 
were Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, and Sir John Goret. 
During the first half of this decade he was 
regarded as the scion of a noble house 
who played with politics because it was 
the tradition of his house to do so. and 
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many considered that his health was too 
uncertain to admit of his taking an active 
part in politics. On the occasions on 
which he spoke his speeches were noted 
not for their oratory or eloquence, but for 
their academic qualities. With the be- 
ginning of Lord Salisbury’s first adminis- 
tration B.’s active official career began. 
In 1885 he became president of the Local 
Gov. Board, but this office ho did not hold 
long, as the first Salisbury administration 
came to an end at the beginning of 1886- 
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The second Salisbury administration, 
formed in the July of 1880, saw B.’s ap- 
pointment to the chief secretaryshii) of 
Scotland and a seat in tlio Cabinet. In 
the early part of 1887 one of those acci- 
dents of politics raised him to a position in 
which he astonished his critics and gained 
for himself a great and lasting reputation 
as a man of character and a firm states- 
man. In that year Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach (later Viscount St. Aldwyn) re- 
signed the chief secretaryship of Ireland 
owing to an affection of the eyes. The 
political world was astonished by the 
appointment of B. to the vacant position 
and the opposition jeered at the appoint- 
ment of a man whom they regarded as a 
fldneur. This was B.’s fii*st great appoint- 
ment, and by the work which ho did there, 
by the firmness with which he suppressed 
crime, by the tenacity with which ho clung 
to his policy, he made himself the most 
prominent of Conservative statesmen, tho 
most loved and respected by his adherents, 
the most hated but at the same time the 
most respected by his opponents, the 
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Nationalists. The days of ‘Bloody Bal- 
four* have not yet been forgotten nor 
forgiven. 

The criticism which had been levelled 
against him was quickly silenced on 
the debates which followed the Crimes 
Bill and the Irish Land Bill. Ills work 
covers one of the most exciting periods of 
Irish hist., and in the face of open outrage, 
in the face of threats and Insults, B. pro- 
ceeded with his work, which consisted of 
the pacification and good gov. of Ireland. 
How far be was successful Is a question 
which is settled variously according to 
the bias of varying authorities; it remains 
to bo said that he reduced crime enor- 
mously in Ireland, but the criticism that 
ho turned Ireland into an armed cninp 
cannot be altogether denied. That he 
was helped by events cannot be denied ; 
the Parnell Commission, followed by Uie 
O’Shea divorc(i case, which led to the 
downfall of Parnell and the break up of 
the Irish party, must have aided him con- 
sideroi)ly. In 1891 , on the death of H. W. 
Smith, be became first lord of the 
I’reasury and leader of the House of Com- 
mons. During his first tenure of this 
post, be Introduced a local gov. Bill for 
iKjland, which was withdrawn just before 
the dissolution of 1892, a dissolution 
w hich led to the downfall of the Unionist 
r>arty and the accession to pow’er of the 
Liberals. On the defeat of the Liberal 
party in 1895 he again became first lonl 
of the Treasury and leader of the House 
of Commons in the administration of 
Lord Salisbury. During the three years 
in opposition, B. won for himself added 
fame by his conduct of the opposition. 
During the early days of this second 
period of leadership B.’s attitude on the 
education fpiesfions called forth criticism 
not only from the opposition, hnt from 
Ills own party as well, and this feeling was 
accentuated by his suggested scheme for 
a Rom. Catholic uiiiv. for Ireland. His 
conduct of foreign affairs during the 
absence and illness of the Premier, Lord 
Salisbury, however, added very con- 
siderably to Ids reputation. His nego- 
tiations with Russia concerning N. China 
were brought to a successful close, and by 
moans of a compromise he succeeded in 
eBtRi)llshlng fricTnlly relations with Russia 
In place of a threatened quarrel. With 
the remainder of the Conservative Cabinet 
ho took responsibility for the negotiations 
with the Trxiusvaal, but his conduct of 
the war, when war did break out, met 
with very considerable criticism. 

In July 1902 Lord Salisbury resigned 
and B. succeeded him as Premier. The 
administration which followed will prob- 
ably he remembered chiefly by the flscal 
ouestlons wliich came to the front during 
that period. Tlie Conservative Cabinet, 
surprised by the sudden proposals of 
Joseph Chamberlain, divided Itself into 
two camps. Many resignations took 
place, b\it B. retained his position as 
Premier, and declared himself in favour 
of a rotaliatoiy tariff. By-election after 
by-election went against the ministry^ 
and in Nov. 1 906 the Gov. resigned, a gov. 
being formed by Sir Henry Campbell - 
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Bannennan. The election which followed 
lifonght about the complete downfall of 
the Unionist party, B. himself being de- 
feated in E. Manchester, a seat he had hold 
ff»r 20 years. A safe seat was found for 
him in the City of London. Up to 1911. 
B. led the opposition in the House of 
Commons; On the question of the Veto 
Bill B. sided with Lord Lansdowne, and 
found himself opposed by a considerable 
and influential section of his party. After 
tho Veto Bill had been passed, and just 
previous to tho introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill, B. resigned his position as 
leader of tho party. For some consider- 
able time his position had been threatened 
Ixy his owui party, and his leadership was 
regarded as too ixacJhe. In 1911 he re- 
signed, saying that his health forbade his 
further continuance in so arduous a post; 
he. how'cvor, did not give up his seat, and 
after his resignation was of very great help 
to his party. His resignation was de- 
plored by all parties. Pie was at this 
time, and even later, regarded as tho 
future loader of the Conservative adminis- 
tration. But, until the outbreak of war 
in 1911. he lived in comparative retire- 
ment. although speaking strongly, both In 
and out of I’arllament . against Home Rule 
h*r Ireland and disestablishment of tho 
Church In Wales. He devoted some of 
his new-found leisure to giving addresses 
on literature and philosophic subjects. 
U was during this period that he again 
used bis calming influence In the Marconi 
ca.so, for tlie report of tlio committee on 
the case w^as embarra.ssing, hut bis inter- 
vention in the debate wldeh ensued w:»s 
decisive. . 

During this time lie had retained his 
seat on the Committee of Imperial De- 
fence, of which ho was tlio chief author, 
ami at the outbreak of war he placed his 
services at tho country’s disposal. On 
tho formation, in 1915, of the first Coali- 
tion Cabinet, ho became first lord of the 
Admiralty, and in this pa city he restored 
the harmony of tho Board , which had been 
somewhat disturbed by Lord Fisher and 
Mr. Churchill. When Lloyd George suc- 
ceoded Asxiuith as l^rlme .Minister, B, 
accepted the foreign secretaryship, an 
otflee In which he had had some experience 
and had thus shared in the recent foielgn 
policy. No sooner had he assumed thlfl 
olflco than Germany instituted tho un- 
restricted submorino campaign, which 
brought tho U.S.A. into the war. The 
result of this was that B. loft England for 
Amorica. in Apr. 1917, as head of tho 
Brit. rnissi<»n which went to arrange co- 
operation with thut country. His visit 
was a. triumph, and he received the great 
compliment of being asked to address the 
House of Representatives. B. was also 
one of tho four members of tho War 
C’abinet. 

In tho business of making tho peace 
after the war ho was tho second Brit, 
representative at the conference which 
assembled in Paris In Jan. 191 9. Shortly 
after the peace of Versalllo.s was signed he 
left the Foreign Office and became Lord 
President of the Council in 1919. About 
this time he was elected chancellor of the 
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imiv. of Cambridge. He did not again 
hold Cabinet ofRce. In February 1920 
he presided at the first meeting of the 
council of the League of Nations and re- 
mained the Brit, representative of the 
League until he retired from office in Oct. 
1922. In July 1921 he had accepted the 
invitation of President Harding for an 
international conference to be held at 
Washington, to deal with the limitations 
of armaments and to discuss Far E. and 
Paclflo problems. Here he endorsed the 
bold proposals of Secretary Charles 
Hughes for the reduction of armaments 
and was largely responsible for the con- 
tribution made towards international 
peace. {See Wasuinoton, Treaties of 
(4)). 

He visited Palestine in 1925 to open the 
unJv. of Jerusalem. He had been asso- 
ciated with the gov. policy on Palestine 
enunciated in 1917 (see Bai.four De- 
claration). He was much impressed 
by the advance the country had made, 
and convinced that the Arabs had bene- 
fited by the establishment of Palestine as 
a Jewish colony. On his return he be- 
came Lord President of the Council in 
Mr. Baldwin's second ministry, and took 
charge of the Civil Hesearch Committee. 
B. attained no less a rank as a philosopher 
than os a statesman. In 1904 he had 
become prosidont of the Brit. Association 
at Cambridge. He was raised to the 
peerage in 1922. Amongst bis varied 
publications arc : A Defence of a Philosophic 
Doubt, 1879; Essays an d A ddresses, 1893; 
The Foundations of Belief, 1895; Eco- 
nomic Notes on Insular Free Trade, 1903; 
(/uesHonings on Criticism and Beauty, 
1909; Theism and Blumanism, 1915; 
Theism and Thought, 1923. See E. T, 
Raymond, Mr. Balfour : a Biography, 
1920; and B. K. C. Dugdale, Arthur 
Jamsa Balfour, First Earl of Balfour 
(2 vols.), 1936-40. 

Balfour, Edward Green (1813-89), Brit, 
surgeon -general and author. He entered 
the medical dept, of the Indian Army 
1834, and became a surgeon 1852. His 
chief work is the Encyclopsedia of India, 
1867. 

Balfour, Francis Maitland (1851-82), 
Bcottish biologist, younger brother of 
Earl B. Born at Edinburgh, educated at 
Harrow, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where in 1870, be w'as elected natural 
eoienoe scholar. Animal morphology next 
claimed his attention, and ho succeeded 
in obtaining one of the two seats allocated 
to Cambridge at the zoological station at 
Naples. He bad been impressed by the 
work of Sir Michael Foster in comparative 
embryology* o^od In 1880 pub. the first 
vol. of a treatise on that subject, following 
it with a second in 1881. The first or 
these vols. dealt with the embryology of 
the invertebrata, the second with that of 
the vertebrata. B. was resolute in re- 
fusing all offers of professoriates from 
other uni vs., and continued to reside at 
Cambridge, which at length recognised 
his singlemindedness and ability by the 
Institution of a special chair of animal 
morphology, of which he was appointed 
first prof. His health, never robust, was 


undermined by typhoid fever. On hla 
convalescence he visited Switzerland, and 
whilst there he essayed the ascent of the 
Aiguille Blanche, Mont Blanc, which at 
that time had not been attempted. In 
this effort be lost his life. 

Balfour, George John Gordon Bruoe, 
Baron Balfour oz Burleigh (6. 1883), suc- 
ceeded his father as seventeenth baron in 
1921. During the First World War he 
served In France, being mentioned In dis- 

£ atches foiu* times and receiving tb© 
i^ion of H onour. In 1 9 2 2 be was mected 
a Scottish representative peer. 

Balfour, Gerald William, second Earl 
(1853-1945), younger brother of first earl, 
to whose title he succeeded In 1930. 
Fourth son of J. M. B. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1885 he was returned to 
the House of Commons as member for 
Central Leeds. He was chief secretary 
for Ireland 1895-1900; president of 
Board of Trade, 1900-5; president of 
Local Gov. Board, 1905-6. He was in- 
strumental in introducing an Irish Local 
Gov. Bill which did much to conciliate the 
Home Rule party and which estab. co. 
councils and aist. councils, one half of the 
expenditiu-e of those bodies being met 
from the imperial exchequer. On bis 
defeat at Leeds In 1906 he retired from 
politics. In 1908 be was chairman of the 
Commission on Lighthouse Administra- 
I tion, and also chairman of the Cambridge 
committee of the Commission on Oxford 
and Cambridge Uni vs. 

Balfour, Sir Isaac Bayley (1853-1922), 
Scottish botanist, b. in Edinburgh. He 
was regius prof, of botany at Glasgow, 
1879-84; Sherardian prof, of botany at 
Oxford and fellow of Magdalen College, 
1884-88. In 1888 he accepted a simiJar 
chair at the univ. of Edinburgh, and 
was regius keeper of the Royal Botanic 
Garden In that city from 1888 until his 
death In 1922. For the same period he 
woe king’s botanist In Scotland. In 
1880 he explored the Is. of Socotra, In the 
Indian Ocean, and in 1888 pub. the results 
of his travels in the Transactions, vol. 
xxxi., of the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 
Among his other publications are Botany 
of JRodriguez, 1878, and a translation of 
Goebel’s Organography of Plants, 2 vola., 
1900-5. He also ed. The Annals of 
Botany from 1887. 

Balfour, Jabez Spencer (1849-1916), 
Brit, financier and politician, who became 
notorious os the chief promoter of the 
Liberator Building Society, 1868, and of 
similar speculative ventures, which failed 
in 1892 with liabilities amounting to over 
£8,000,000. B. fled to the Argentine, 
but was extradited to England and sen- 
tenced, in 1896, to 14 years’ penal servi- 
tude. He was released in 1906. Between 
1880 and 1893 he sat os Liberal M.P. for 
Tamworth and Burnley, and in his time 
was the first mayor of Croydon. 

Balfour, James (1702-95), Scottish 
philosopher, of Pilrlg in the shire of Mid- 
lothian, was admitted an advocate of the 
Scottish Bar In 1730. He early became 
an opponent of Hume, whose speculations 
he attacked in two anonymous treatises. 
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1 the one entitled A Delineation of Morality t 

\ the other, Philosophical Diasertaiions, In 
1754 he reBimed his judicial office, having 
been elected to the chair of moral philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh. This he rosiraed 
in May 1764 for the chair of public law, 
and afterwards he pub. his lectures under 
the title of Philosophical Essays. In 
1779 he resimed the chair of public law, 
and retired to Pilrig, where he d. 

Balfour, Sir James, of Denmylne and 
Kinnaird^art. (c. 1600-57), Scottish auti- 
quary. He early displayed a capacity 
for poetry, and trans. Lat. verse into the 
Scottish vernacular. He studied heraldry 
at the College of Heralds in London, and 
later wrote the Monasticon Scoticumt a 
collection of Scottish cedes, charters. In 
1630 he was created Lyon klng-of-orme, 
and in 1633 was made a baronet. He 
was deprived by Cromwell of Ids office, 
but solaced himself with the collection of 
heraldic antiquities, and framed valuable 
abridgments of Scottish charters and 
chronicles, notably the Annals of the 
History of Scotland, etc., and Memorials 
and Passages of State from 1641 to 1654. 

Balfour, Sir James, of Pittendreioh (d. 
1584), Scottish lawyer of the sixteenth 
century, studied for the Church. Impli- 
cated In the murder of Cardinal Beaton, 
in 1547 he was sent with other conspira- 
tors to the Fr. galleys, whence ho escaped 
in 1550. Returning to Scotland, his lack 
of Protestant zeal drew upon him the 
wrath of Knox. Api)ointed rector of 
Flisk in Fife, he was created a lord of 
session or judge by Queen Mary' in 1563. 
In 1567 he was appointed governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, and, having assisted 
the enemies of the queen, was after her 
dethronement made president of the court 
f»f session. Ho was forced to retire to 
France because of a charge brought against 
him of assisting in the murder of Darnley, 
but later rotui’ned. Ho compiled Prac- 
ticks of Scots Law, a handbook of the 
Scottish legal system. 

Balfour, John Blair, see Kinross of 
Qlasolunk, Baron. 

Balfour, John Hutton (1808-84), Scot- 
tish botanist, was b. at Edinburgh and 
graduated at the unlv. of his native city. 
Originally Intended for the Church, he 
later abandoned this intention, and in 
1831 took ffis M.l). degree. In 1841 he 
was appointed prof, of botany In the 
univ. of Glasgow, a scat he held until 
1845, when he was called to fill a similar 
position at his Alma Mater. He was also 
appointed keeper of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, where he had been precHJded by 
Hope, Roxburgh, and Buchanan. This 
dept, of his work was so fostered bv him 
that the botanical effort displayed In the 
outlay and scientiffc arrangement of these 
gardens brought him recognition from 
botanists all over the world. He was 
dean of the faculty of medicine In Edin- 
burgh for 30 years, ultimately retiring 
from his various appointments in 1879. 
He d. at Edinburgh. 

Balfour, Lord, of Burleigh, Scottish 
peer, d. 1688. The only remarkable cir- 
cumstance concerning him Is that he was 
mistaken by Sir Walter Scott for B. of 
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Burley, and as such introduced into the 
novel Old Mortality. 

Balfour Declaration arose out of nego- 
tiations between the Zionists and the Brit. 
Gov. early in 1917, when the Brit, ad- 
vance on Palestine was Imminent and at 
a time when the Allies appreciated the 
value of winning the support of world 
Jewry for the allied cause. Similar 
negotiations ensued with the Fr. and It. 
Govs. The Zionists had previously put 
forward a definite scheme of Jewish 
nationalism, which received the official 
approval of the Allies, but the announce- 
ment of this approval was postponed till, 
at the end of Oct. 1917, the sueexiss of 
Allonby’s Invasion of Palestine seemed 
certain. On Nov. 2, 1917. the Brit. Gov. 
ub. a statement of policy, afterwards 
nown as the Balfour Declaration, which 
took the form of a letter from Mr. (later 
Karl) Balfour, then foreign secretary, to 
Lord Rothschild: ‘I have much pleasure 
in convoying to you on behalf of His 
Majesty^’s Gov. the following declaration 
of sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspira- 
tions, which has been submitted to, and 
approved by, the Cabinet: “His Majesty’s 
Gov. view wdth favour the establishment 
in Palestine of a National Home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement 
of this object, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews In any other country." 
I should be grateful if you would briug 
tills declaration to the knowledge of the 
Zionist Federation,’ The text of this 
famous declaration, which In its practical 
realisation was destined to cause so much 
trouble subsequently in the Holy Land, 
was, prior to its publication, approved by 
l^rosideut Wilson, and it was publicly en- 
dorsed by the Fr. and It. Govs, early in 
1918. The declaration was not nu ex- 

S ression of a wholly new sentiment. 

rit. V public opinion had long sym- 
pathised with the victims of anti-Semitic 
persecution; but the time and manner in 
which this sympathy, like that for the 
victims of the old Ottoman regime, was 
trans. into action were determined by the 
exigencies of the war. The moment was 
favourable for some such declaration; for 
Jewish sympathy with the allied cause 
w'ould confirm the support of Amor. 
Jewry, and, besides, would make It more 
difficult for (Germany to reduce her mili- 
tary commitments and improve hei 
economic position on the E. front. To 
inform world Jewry of the declaration 
millions of leaflets were circulated 
throughout the Jewish communities; they 
were dropped from the air on Ger. and 
Austrian tns., and widely distributed 
through the Jewish belt from Poland to 
the Black Sea. The central powers 
retaliated with a counter- proposal tor a 
kind of chartered company for Ger. 
Zionists coubled with a right of immigra- 
tion into Palestine but, before these 
arrangements could be confirmed in 
Constantinople, Palestine was In Allenby’s 
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hands. As regards the reaction oT the 
B. D. on Arab opinion, it would seem 
clear that they expected, as the price 
of their support of the allied cause, 
the full independence of all Arab 
countries then in the Ottoman empire. 
Early in Nov. 1918 the Brit, and Fr. 
Govs, had Issued a joint declaration en- 
couraging tbe establishment of indigenous 
govs, in Syria and Mesopotamia, and, as 
the Arabs had always regarded Palestine 
as included in Syi’ia, this announcement 
seemed to promise them all they wanted 
and their disappointment was therefore 
great when they learned that the allied 
powers proposed not only to separate 
Palestine from Syria but to place it \indor 
a special form of gov. in order to imple- 
ment the policy of the B. I). For not 
long after the announcement of the B. D. 
Sir Henry McMahon, representing the 
Brit. Gov., had written dispatches to 
Sherif Hussein of Mecca giving his 
‘pledge' of support for Arab independence 
in consideration of Arab military aid in 
the war. This latter ‘pledge’ has always 
been interpreted by the Arabs to connote 
a promise of independence for all Arab 
lands, including l^alcstine, inasmuch as 
Palestine was always regarded by the 
Arabs as being part of Syria and was not 
speclflcnUy excluded from the countries 
mentioned by Sir Henry McMahon among 
those which were promised their inde- 
pendence; and, moreover, the eo-callod 
McMahon pledge was the only compact 
of W'hich they knew. But during the 
I)caco negotiations in Loudon and Paris 
the Emir Feisal, son of Hussein (who had 
then become king of the Hodjaz) was 
persuaded not merely to accept but even 
to welcome the policy of the 13. 1). This 
was not surprising because practically 
the whole of tho Arab world w’qs now free 
and independent as tho result of tho allied 
victory; and, fimthermore. previously to 
coming to London Feisal had been con- 
vinced by Hr. Chaim Welzmann, tho 
head of tho Zionist organisation, of tho 
benefits which the Jewish National Home 
would bring to Palestine as a whole. 
The emir, however, added a note of reser- 
vation to his agreement W’hlch he had 
then concluded with Dr. Weizmann, to the 
elloct that ‘if changes were made, he 
could not be answerable for tho failure to 
carry out tbe agreement.’ This agree- 
ment marks ‘ tbe one brief moment In the 
whole story at which a genuine harmony 
was estab. between Arab and Jewish 
statesmanship. If King Hussein and the 
Emil* Feisal secured their big Arab state, 
they could concede little Palestine to the 
Jews’ (Peel Keport). It seems doubtful 
whether the Arabs of Palestine would 
ever have acquiesced, without revolting, 
in any appreciable development of the 
Jew'lsh National Homo in lljolr country, 
but tbe last chance of any peaceful settle- 
ment on the lines of tho Feisal -Weizmann 
agreement disappeared in 1920 when the 
Fr. Glov. made it clear that it was vehe- 
mently opposed to the establishment of an 
Arab state under the Emir Feisal’s control 
at Damascus; and soon afterwards the 
emir was expelled from Syria and the 


country was in Fr. occupation. In 1020 
and again in 1921 violent Arab outbreaks 
against the Jews occurred in Palestine. 
Tlie conflict between Arab and Jewish 
nationalism had begun and was to reach 
Its climax in 1936-39, when murder and 
sabotage became tho order of the day and 
a Brit, army of 30,000 men were in the 
country enga^d In hunting down the 
Arab bands. There Is an obvious conflict 
of two ideals implicit in tho B. D., and 
there seems little doubt that the royal 
commlaslon (under Lord Peel) In their 
report of July 1937, wore justified in their 
assumption that the words ‘the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a National Home’ 
were the outcome of a compromise be- 
tween those ministers who contemplated 
the ultimate establish me nt of a Jewish 
state and those who did not.. But the 
Brit. Gov. evidently realised that a Jewish 
state might in course of time be set up, 
but it was not in a position to say that 
this would happen, still less to bring it 
about of its own motion. Yet many 
responsible statesmen, including Lord 
Robert Cecil, ^Mr. Winston Churchill, and 
Sir Herbert (later Lord) Samuel, all spoke 
or wTote in terms that could only mean 
that they contemplated the eventual 
establishment of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine after tho termination in tho course of 
years of tho Brit, mandatory i*eglme. No 
precise definition of the meaning of the 
expression ‘National Home’ is given in 
the Mandate, or indeed anywhere else. 
From tho text of the Mandate, however. 
It Is dear that it could not moan merely 
expropriating Arab inhab. and transfer- 
ring their land wholesale to the Jews as 
soon as, by immigration and organisation 
under a sympathetic administration, they 
should be in a position to f iilfll the roqulre- 
ineiit of tho Covenant of tho League of 
Nations that there should be estab. a loc^l 
independent gov. It Is, on the other hand, 
equally certain that it cannot have meant 
merely encouraging Jews to settle In 
Palestine under tho legislative and ad- 
ministrative dominance of a permanent 
Arab majority. This, howevor. Is pre- 
cisely what the Arabs sought, through a 
strong delegation in London in 1930, and 
what, in effect, they secured as the result 
of the Palestine conference held in Lon- 
don, Feb.-Mar. 1939. The Brit. Prime 
Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) made 
a statement in tho llonso of Commons in 
1930, which, while emphasising Brit, 
mandatory oi)ligation8, did not attempt 
to solve the problem, lie said: ‘A 
double undertaking is involved, to tho 
Jewish people on tiie one Ijand, and to tbe 
non- Jewish poj). of Palestine on tho other; 
and it is the firm resolve of His Majesty’s 
Gov. to give effect, in equal measure, to 
both parts of the declaration, and to do 
equal justice to all sections of tho pop. of 
Palestine.* But that Palestine was not 
to be converted into a Jewish state may 
be held to be implied in tho phraseology 
of the Whitepaper of 1922 (Cmd. 1700), 
a statement which did not, however, re- 
move doubts* henco after tho traglo 
events of 1936 to 1938, the Brit. Gov., 
having invited Arab and Jewish delegates 
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to a conference in London In 1939, de- 
clared unequivocally that It was not part 
of their policy that Palestine should be- 
come a Jewish state. This statement of 
policy (Omd. 6019 of 1039) adhered to the 
interpretation, such as It Is, of the 
National Home in the White Paper of 
1922 — *. . . the development of the exist- 
ing Jewish community in order that it 
may become a centre in which the Jewish 
people as a whole may take, on grounds 
of religion and race, an interest and pride; 
but In order that this community should 
have the best prospect of free develop- 
ment ... it is essential that It should 
know that it is In I^alostlne as of right 
and not on sufferance.’ Tlie Peel Com- 
mission thonglit that the association of 
tho policy of the B. I), with the mandate 
system implied tho belief that Arab 
hostility to tho former would sooner or 
later be overcome, and tho hope of Brit. 
Govs, over since the B. 1). was issued was 
that in time tlie Arabs, recognising the 
advantages to he derived from Jewish 
settlement and development, would be- 
come reconciled to tho further growth of 
tho Jewish National Home. But the 
Brit. Gov. realised, even before 1939, 
that that hope would never be fulfilled, 
and in the result adopted a policy which 
involved, inter alia, a definite limitation 
of Jewish immigration, the rejection of 
the scheme of partition proposed by the 
Peel Commission and the substitution of 
proposals for tho gradual creation of a 
Palestinian state in treaty relationship 
with Britain. After the Second World 
War tho Brit, and Amur. Govs, appointed 
a joint committee of ‘inquiry regarding 
the problems of European Jewry and 
Palestine,’ though it might well seem Im- 
probable tliat any new aspect of the 
problem could ])o found which might offer 
a hope of eventual solution. The com- 
mittee reported, rather otiosely, that 
such Information as they received about 
coimtrles other than Palestine gave no 
hope of substantial assistance in finding 
homes for Jews driven out of Europe, and 
that Palestine nloue could not meet the 
emigration needs of tho Jewish victims 
of Nazi and Fascist persecution. They 
therefore recommend od that their govs., 
in association with other countries, should 
try at onco to find homes for all such 
‘displaced persons,’ regardless of creed or 
nationality, wlioso ties with their former 
communities liad been irreparably broken. 
The committee recommended that 100,000 
certificates siiould be authorised Immo- 
dlately for tho admission into Palestine 
of Jewish victims of Fascism, and that the 
certificates be awarded os far as possible 
in 1946, while actual immlCTatlon should 
be pushed forward as rapidly as condi- 
tions would permit. This was a sLirtllng 
proposal, and, of course, it at once excited 
Arab hostility. The committee, how- 
ever, was not over- tolerant of Arab claims 
and incorporated in their recommenda- 
tions a ‘statement of principles' to tho 
effect that neither race should dominate 
the other in Palestine, that Palestine 
should bo neither a Jewish state nor an 
Arab state (contrary to the White Paper 


of 1939). and that the form of gov. ulti- 
mately to be estab. should, under Inter- 
national guarantees, fully protect the 
interests In the Holy Land of Chrlstoiulom 
and of the Moslem and .Towish faiths. 
‘Thus,* said the committee, ‘Palestine 
must ultimately become a state which 
guards the rights and interests of Mus- 
lims, Jews, and Christians alike; and 
accords to tho inhab., as a whole, the 
fullest measure of self-gov., consistent 
with the principles (now) set fortii.’ Tho 
committee recognised that any attempt 
to establish either an independent Pales- 
tinian state or independent Palestinian 
states would only result in civil strife 
such as might threaten the peace of tho 
world, and therefore they thought that 
the mandatory regime should continue 
‘l)ondlng the execution of a trusteeship 
agreement under the United Nations.’ 
Among other recommendations they 
advised tho rescission of the land transfer 
regulations of 1940 in favour of new regu- 
lations based on a policy of freedom of 
sale and providing adequate protection 
for tho interests of small owners and 
tenant cultivators. The Jews were hostile 
to the Brit. Gov.’s proposals of 1939 and 
Jevsish terrorism, which bad ceased at the 
beginning of tho Second World War, broke 
out again in 1942 and continued there- 
after. An Anglo-Amer. Committee of 
Inquiry, in a report of 1946, rejected par- 
tition and proposed a continuation of tho 
mandate, pending the execution of a 
trusteeship under the United Nations. 
Tho vai'lous plans to put this proposal 
into operation were all rejected by the 
Jews and Arabs and the Brit. Gov. then 
decided to submit the whole problem to 
tho United Nations. In May 1947 a 
special coinmittoe to invesWgalo tlie pro)^- 
lem and recommend a solution was then 
set up by the United Nations, and tho 
majority of tho members recommended 
tho partition of Palestine into Independent 
Arab and Jewish states. The Jews were 
willing to accept partition, subject to 
reservations. Tho Arabs reject-ed it com- 
pletely. While this plan was still under 
discussion the Brit. Gov. announced its 
intention to withdraw all Brit, forces 
from Palestine by a certain date, and on 
Dec. 20, 1947, it was announced that the 
mandate would end on May 15, 1948. 
See farther under Palesttne. 

Balfrush. or Barfrush, tii. in the prov. 
of Mazanderan, Persia, situated on the H. 
Bhaw-al, some 12 m. from the Caspian 
Sea. The riv. Is not navigable, and It is 
necessary to land all merchandise and 
other goods at the port of Meshed -i-ser on 
the Caspian. A large trade grew up with 
Russia, and silk and rice are exported. 
The pop. is variously stated at from 
lOjOOO to 60,000. 

Balgonie, Lord, sccLestje, Alexander. 

Balguy, John (1686-1748), Eng. theo- 
logian, was b. at Sheflaeld. Ho was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and In 1718 pub. 
2 pamphlets in defence of Bishop Hoadley. 
In other works he defended Dr. Clarke 
and his views against such antagonists 
ns TIndale and Shaftesbury* Ho wrote 
an Essay on Redemption, 1741, which 
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exhibited considerable broadmindedness 
for his time, and for his services, personal 
and otherwise, was appointed a nre- 
bendory of Salisbury In 1727 by Hoadley. 
He d. at Harrograte. 

Balguy, Thomas (1716-85), Eng. divine, 
educated at Ilipon Free School and St. 
John's College, Cambridge, where he held 
the Platt Fellowship, 1741-48, and was 
assistant tutor to Dr. Powell, lecturing 
on moral philosophy for 1 6 years. Among 
the various positions he held at ilitforent 
times were those of public orator, tutor 
to the duke of Northumberland, rector 
of North Stoke, prebendary of Winchester, 
archdeacon of Salisbury, archdeacon of 
Winchester, and vicar of Alton. lie pub. 
many discourses, sermons, essays, and a 
life of his father, John B. 

Bali, or Bally, tn. on the Hugli, W. Ben- 
gal, 4 m. N. of Howrah *, pop. about 17,000. 

Bali, Bally, or Little Java, is. of the 
Malay Archipelago, lying E. of Java, from 
which it is separated by the Ball Strait, 
and W. of Lombok. Area about 2100 
80 . m. The pop. Is over 1,000,000. 
There are volcanic mts., the highest being 
Gunong Agimg, 10,400 ft. The country 
is split up into dlsta.: (1) Boleleng and 
Jcmbrana on Dutch ter.; (2) Badung, 
Mengul, Tabanan, Bangli, and Klung 
Lung, which are autonomous states. The 
Dutch rule was estab. in 1849, and the 
residency of B. and Lombok is at 
Buleleng, In the N, The products of the 
soil are rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, coffee, 
and Indigo. Fine wood -carving and metal 
work la executed, and the women take a 
share In the trade and industries. The 
religion of the people of B. and the 
neighbouring is. Lombok is Brahminism, 
in a form even older than that now found 
in India. There is a written language 
called Balinese. B. was captui*ed by 
the Jap. in 1942, and was formally 
liberated In 1946 when an allied force 
of 2600 Dutch troops, escorted by a 
Dutch destroyer, arrived on Mar. 3. No 
resistance was encountered from the Jap. 
garrison of .3400 who, indeed, co-operated 
in providing transport. B. remained un- 
affected by the nationalist movement of 
the Javanese, although these latter made 
efforts through emissaries to organise a 
similar movement against the Dutch in 
B., and gangs of disaffected people tried 
to terrorise the countiTside. The Bali- 
nese people, however, evinced no sym- 
pathy for tnese manifestations, and the 
is. remained quiet. 

Balihri, tn. in the Jabalpur dlst. of 
the Central Provs. of India. In former 
times It was a city of much prosperity. It 
contains many temples. Pop. about 3000. 

Balikesir, or Balakhissar, or Balikisri, 
cap. of the Karasl sanjak of the vilayet 
of Brusa. Aslatio Turkey. It is situated 
on a fertile plain, 676 ft. high. The chief 
products are opium, silk, and cereals. 
Noted for a large fair held annually. 
Pop. 21,000. 

Balin and Balan, two brothers In the 
Arthurian legend. They met on their 
wanderings, and, falling to recognise each 
other, fought, and both were slain. 
Consult Malory, Morte d* Arthur, There 


is also an early poem called Balan; be- 
longing to the Charlemagne cycle, the 
Eng. version of which is The Sawdone of 
Babylone. 

Balinag, tn. of Luzon, Philippine Is. 
It is in a fertile dist., and manufs. silk 
and cotton. Pop. 40,000. 

Baliol, Family of. The B. family was 
founded by Bernard de B., who came 
from Barnard Castle, and was a courtier 
of David I. of Scotland. Probably of 
Norman origin. It shared In the prosperity 
and prestige which the Normans attained 
in the Scotland of the twelfth century. 
It was in connection with the famous 
dispute concerning the heirship of the 
crovm of Scotland on the death of the 
Maid of Norway (1290) that the family 
achieved such power that its representa- 
tive and head, John de B., claimed the 
crown as grandson of Margaret, the 
eldest daughter of David, earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, brother of King William the Lion. 
After the commissioners of Edward I. of 
England had given hearing to the rival 
claimants, the chief of whom was Robert 
Bruce, grandfather of the celebrated 
monarch of that name, their award was 
given to John de B., who assumed the 
crown of Scotland as vassal of Edward. 
From the first he was unpopular with 
the Scots, who dubbed him the Toom 
Tabard, or empty garment. In 1296 — 
5 years after his assumption of the royal 
authority — he revolted from his vassalage, 
giving as his reason for so doing the 
wanton outrages which Edward com- 
mitted upon his subjects. The Scots 
made an Inroad into Tynedale, but were 
defeated with considerable loss at Dun- 
bar (Apr. 28, 1296). B. at once submitted, 
and was compelled to do penance in a 
white sheet for his rebellion, resigning his 
crown, after which he and his three sons 
were sent to London, whore they were 
confined in the Tower for three years, 
when he was released at the request of 
Pope Boniface, and delivered up to tho 
papal legate. He d. in France, at his 
patrimonial estate of Bailleul, In 1314. 
Edward, his son, displayed some ambi- 
tion, and In 1332, in the reign of David II. 
of Scotland, Invaded that country, de- 
feating the earl of Fife at Kinghorn. By 
means of the treachery of the Scottish 
nobility he again defeated the royal forces 
at Dupplin Moor, after which he took 
ossession of Perth. Ho was crowned at 
cone in Sept., but the national resistance 
proved too great for him to withstand, 
and he was routed at Moffat. After the 
defeat of the Scots at Halidon Hill, how- 
ever, B. returned to Scotland, and 
attempted to dismember the kingdom by 
dividing It among the nobility. In 1336. 
deserted by the nobles, he fled to England 
and surrendered bis claims to Edward III. 
He d. childless in 1363. Henry, his 
brother, had been slain at the battle of 
Moffat. John B., father of the king of 
Scotland of the same name, founded 
BalUol College, Oxford, about 1263. See 
B. J. Scott, The Norman BaUiola in 
England, 1914. 

Balista, see Ballista. 

Balistes, or File-fish, classified In the 
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Plectognathous div. of the order Teleos- 
tei, and generally known as flle-flshes 
from the serrated spines on their dorsal 
fins. A peculiarity of this spine is that It 
can be retracted by muscular action into 
a groove in the underlying osseous struc- 
ture, and when erected can be fixed 
by interlocking with a spinal projection 
which can be depressed and raised at will. 
There are eev. varieties, of which one, B, 
capriscus, is found off the coasts of Great 
Britain. 

Balize, see Belize. 

Balkan Mountains (anciently Heemus), 
branch or sub-range of the central Euro- 

? ean mt. system, extendli^ from the 
ron Gates of the Danube to Cape Emlneh 
on the Black Sea. The highest peak Is 
the Shar Dagh, 9000 ft. Cither peaks: 
Yumrukchal, 7800 ft.; Kadimlla. 7500 
ft..; and Ambarika, 7300 ft. Shlpka, 
Troyan, and Rosallta are the chief 
passes. 

Balkan Peninsula, The, the most 
easterly of the three CTeat peninsulas of 
S. Europe, it runs southward between the 
i®]gean and Adriatic Seas. Its area is 
about 200,000 sq. m. The boundary of 
the peninsula is roughly a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Danube to the head 
waters of the Adriatic at Trieste. On the 
E. it is bounded by the Black Sea, the 
sea of Marmora, and the iEgean, on the 
S. by the Mediterranean, and on the W. 
by the Ionian and the Adriatic Seas, 
with the exception of a stretch of ter. 
along the Danube, the whole of the 
peninsula is extremely mountainous, and 
this is especially noticeable in the S., 
where the mts. stretch down to the sea 
and re(^pear as is. in the ^Egean. In 
the N.E. are found the B. Mts., to the 
S. of which lie the Rhodope Mts. From 
the shores of the gulf of Salonika rises 
Mt. Olympus, about 10,000 ft. On the 
borders of Albania is the Shar Dagh, 
9000 ft. In Greece is found the Pindus 
range, while Yugoslavia, which Includes 
the ters. of Montenegro, Serbia, Dal- 
matia, and Bosnia, is a very moun- 
tainous country. The Dlnarlo Alps 
extend along the borders of Bosnia and 
Dalmatia. The prin. rivs. flow in an 
easterly or south-easterly direction. The 
Danube enters the Black Sea; the Maritza, 
Mesta, Strumna, Vardar, and Salambria 
enter the ACgean. The Drln and the 
Vlossa are the only considerable rivs, that 
enter the Adriatic. The climate Is very 
severe in winter, although the winter is 
short, but during the early spring very 
bitter weather indeed is experienced even 
in the most southerly parts of the penin- 
sula. 

The Races of the Peninsula, The Otto- 
man Inhab. of the B. P. ore rapidly de- 
clining in numbers. Turkey -In-Emope, 
restricted practically, to Constantinople 
by the treaty of Sevres (1920), and in 
1922 extended by a convention to 
Adrlanople and the Maritza R., has a 
pop. of 1,266,000 (1035). There were 

289,000 Turks in Rumania In 1930, but 
since then the area of Rumania has been 
reduced, and 600,000 Turks in Bulgaria. 
By far the greater part of the pop. of the 


peninsula is made up of Slavonic tribes, 
of which the two main dlvs. are the Serb# 
and the Bulgars. The Serbs are mostly 
contained in the republic of Yugoslavln, 
which includes Croatla-Slavonia, Bosni»', 
Dalmatia, and the former kingdoms cf 
Serbia and Montenegro. The total area 
is 248,050 sq. ra., and the pop. is approxi- 
mately 13 millions, of which 9 millions 
form the Slav element. The Bulgars num- 
ber 85 per cent of the pop. of Bulgaria, 
which totals 6,172,000 in an area of 39,825 
sq. m. (or 103^140 sq. km.). In 1930 there 
were 361,000 Bulgars in Rumania. Ruma- 
nia, through the amiexation after the First 
World War of Bessarabia and Transyl- 
vania, had an area of 114,000 sq. m., and 
its pop. was estimated in 1030 as nearly 

20.000. 000; but as a resiOt of territorial 
changes made in compliance with an 
ultimatum from the Soviet (iov., Be?;- 
sarabla and N. Bukoviiui were ceded to 
U.S.S.R., the area affected being 20.000 
sq. m., with a pop. of 4,000,o0(i. In Aug. 
1940 Rumania ceded .3000 sq. to. of the 
a. Dobrudja to Bulgaria so that, by that 
year, the area of Rumania had been re- 
duced to 84,000 sq. m. with a pop. of 

13.291.000. The oldest inhalt. of the 
B. P. are the Albanians, wbo number a 
million in Albania, a country of about 

12.000 sq. m. S. of Yugoslavia, and half a 
million in Yugoslavia Itself. The Gks 
are the second oldest race in the B. P. 
Greece now extends its boundaries over 
Macedonia and W. Thrace. The total 
area of Greece is 50,271 sq, tn., and the 
pop. (estimated In 1937) 6,936,000, but 
the pop. of W. Thrace is very mixed, with 
as many Turks and Bulgars as Gks., but, 
on the other hand, there ai'o nearly 

300.000 Gks. in Constantinople. The rest, 
of the pop. of the peninsula is made up 
principally of Armenians and Jews. The 
former, greatly reduced in numbers since 
1 896 by massacre, are found, as the Gks., in 
the commercial centres of the B. P. The 
political questions in the Near E. are 
always complicated by the differences of 
the religious creeds which are found there. 
The Moslem pop. is considerably smaller 
than the Christian, not many of the con- 

a uered races having adopted the faith of 
leir conquerors. Seventy per cent of 
the Albanian pop., however, professes 
the Muslim rell^on, and there are 

1,561,000 Muslims in Yugoslavia and 

260,000 In Rumania. The remaining 
inhab. of the B. P. are divided between 
the Gk. Church and the Lat. Church. 
The Gk. Church is divided between the 
Gk. Catholics and the Orthodox. There 
are also some Protestants. Religious 
toleration is now officially estab. in the 
peninsula, together with compulsory 
education and the recognised use of 
dialects. For some time Turkish, as the 
language of the couquering race, had been 
the official language, while Gk., because 
of its tradition and hist., was the language 
of the educated classes. The Slavonic 
dialects were not, however, allowed by the 
Slavs to die out, and with the growth of 
national autonomy they have come back 
Into current nse. The languages of 
Rumania and Albania have also been 
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preserved, and tbe latter is of Kreat in- 
terest to tbe philologist, as It is the only 
remalnlngr dialect of the Thraco -Illyrians. 

Historif of the B. P. during the Nine 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. Up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
Turks were undoubtedly the sole domi- 
nant race in the B. P. The whole <>f 
tbe peninsula was under their sway 
except Dolma fia, Montenegro, and the 
Ionian la. Tho centuries of Turkish 
rule had brought to the conquered racea 
no desiro to anialgainate with their 
conquerors, and no assiinllation of the 
races had taken place. In the third 
decade of tho nineteenth century tho war 
of Gk. Independence began, an inde- 
pendence wlilcb was recognised by the 
Turks In 1829, and in 1830 tho inde- 
pendence of Serbia as a tribute-paying 

E rinclpality wfis also recognised. The 
reak-up of the Ottoman empire began in 
1876 with an Insurrection in Herze- 
govina. Similar revolts in Bulgaria were 
crushed by tho niassacre of 1 2,000 Chris- 
tians, an act which alienated Brit, sym- 
pathy and paved the way for the Russo- 
Turkibh war (1377-78). By tho treaty 
of San Stcl'ano a largo Bulgarian princi- 

E allty v,'aR created as a threat to Turkey, 
ut England end Austria, both hostile to 
Russia, forced a revision of this treaty at 
Berlin in 1878. Bulgaria was cut down 
bo a smaller state under the suzerainty of 
the sultan; Serbia, Rumania, and Monte- 
negro were Independent, while Bosula and 
Herzegovina wore put under Austnan 
admliilstratioD. Tho new. states had a 
respite of about 20 years in which to 
attend to internal development. At- 
tempts to strengthen Bulgarian national 
unity led to trouble with Russia and Tur- 
key. Serbia, 1o obtain territorial coin- 
nonsation for tbe aggrandisement of 
Bulgaria by tbe addition of E. Rumelia, 
made a precipitate attack on Bulgaria, 
but was repelled. King Ferdinand and 
his minister, Stambulov, with the support 
of Eimopean diplomacy, made Bulgaria 
a strong buffer state. To counteract 
nationalism in the B. P., Turkish despotism 
was increasing under Abdul ‘the Damned,’ 
who was befriended by Gennany. Ills 
reign was marred not only by tho Armen- 
ian massacres, but also by the (mpression 
of the Turks themselves. In July 1908 
the Young Turk party revolted, and a 
constitutional gov. was set up under 
Abdul’s brother, Mohammed V. Tho 
Young Turks’ foreign policy embroiled 
them in a war with Italy over Tripoli, 
and oppression in Albania and Macedonia 
led to the formation of the B. League on 
Aug. 26. 1912. 

The first Balkan war began in Oct., 
and the allies (Bulgaria, Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and Greece) were victorious over 
Turkey. Then the ‘allies* quarrelled 
over the partition of almost the whole 
of former Turkey-in-Europo, and the 
second Balkan war followed in June 
1913. /See aZso under Balkan W All. 

From 1913 to 1914 European diplo- 
macy was making the most of tho B. 
situation. Germany was matiuing the 
scheme of a JMiiiel-Europa» a central 


empire from Hamburg to Oonstautinoplo. 
Ger. influence was predominant in Turkey 
and Bulgaria, while Austria coveted the 
port of Salonika. On June 28, 1914, the 
Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the Haps- 
burg monarchy, was assassinated in 
Sarajevo. At the outbreak of the First 
World War, Turkey, Greece, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria declared their neutrality. 
The aim of diplomacy was to bring these 
nations into the conflict on one side or 
tho other. By Nov. England nnd Turkey 
were at war. The prestige of the En- 
tente suffered by the failure to force the 
Dardanelles in the Gallipoli campaign of 
1915. As a i-esult Bulgaria declared for 
(Jerrnany. The Gallipoli forces were 
diverted to Salonika, and from there 
operations were started to save Serbia 
from tho Austrians and Bulgarians. 
This also failed, and ScrJ>la was oisabled 
in the autumn of 1 9 1 5 . 1 n 1 9 1 0 Rumania 

declared war on Austria, but was de- 
cisively defeated. Tho dreams of the 
pan-Ger. Imperialists were now almost 
fiilfllled. 

In Juno 1917 Greece under Vonlzelos 
{(j.v.) declared war on Gennany, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria. A year later a general allied 
attack began with Salonika as base, and 
Bulgaria w’as put out of the war. (See 
Macedonian Front, Operations on.) 
The Serbians were again occupying their 
old ciap., Nish, thus cutting tho Borlln- 
Constantlnople railway. Tho various 
treaties at the end of the war caused tho 
growth of Rumania and tho union of tho 
Sorbs, Croats, and Slovenes into the king- 
dom of Yugoslavia. Not long after the 
war, however, there were throe conflicts, 
first, between Italy and Yugoslavia over 
the Dalmatian seaboard and tho occupa- 
tion of t'iuine (1919) ; then between Greece 
and Turkey over tho Gk. oixmpatlon of 
Smyrna (1922); and linnlly between 
Greece and Italy over a political murder, 
leading to the bombardment of Corfu 
(1923). Over these difilciiltifvs European 
tliplomacy did its utmost to prevent a 
renewal of w'or, but was unsuccessful in 
the second of tlicse cases (see GR.fflco- 
Turkish War, 1921-22). 

During tlie 12 years following the First 
World War, the B. P. states had not 
many successes to their credit in the 
difficult task of reconstruction. Yugo- 
slavia was torn by political faction, until 
parliament was dissolved by King 
Alexander (if.v.), who declared a royal 
dictatorship in Jan. 1929. Rumania, after 
the elections of Dec. 1928, was ruled by 
the National Peasant party under 
F^remier Maniu, and in June 1930 King 
Carol came to the throne by a coup d'6tatt 
after having renounced the succession 
some years before. In Greece Vcnizelos, 
who became Prime Minister of a republi- 
can Greece in 1928, tackled tho problem 
of the port of Salonika and Its ‘free zone.’ 
Bulgaria, like Hungary, smarted under 
territorial losses, and Albania, ruled by 
King Zog, was even then under It. 
influence. 


In 1933 Bulgaria tried to form a S. 
ialkan bloc, consisting of Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Tlirkey, by way of political 
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and economic counterpoise to the Little 
Entente Up to that year, the 

great dlflQcnlty ot adjusting the financial 
questions between Greece and Turkey, 
besides keeping those states aloof from 
each other, stultified the efforts of 
Kemal to lay the foundation of a Triple 
Entente, whoso representatives should 
enhance the influence of their states by 
sitting: in rotation on the council of the 
League of Nations. Originally Turkey 
declined to enter the League of Nations 
unless she were guaranteed a permanent 
seat on the council, but later Kemal 
relaxed this attitude. Naturally this 
political move caused a hostile reaction 
in Yugoslavia, whose Gov. endeavoured 
to prevent any Grccco -Bulgarian under- 
standing. A B. pact, between Yugo- 
slavia, iUmiania, Turkey, and Greece, 
was, however, signed at Athens, Feb. 0, 
1934, by which the signatories mutually 
guaranteed the secm’ity of all their B. 
frontiers; and also, not to embark on 
political action against any other B. 
non -signatory without previous mutual 
discussion, nor to assume any political 
obligation towards any other B. state 
without mutual consent. 

The movement for a Bulgar-lTugo- 
slavian rapproch^eni was advanced by 
the signing of a non -aggression pact 
between those two countries in 1936, and 
there wore also, In the same year, tentative 
efforts towards a Bulg^orian rapproche- 
ment with the B. Entente (Greece, 
Rninanla, Turkey, and Y'ugosliivia). 
The Gk. interpretation of the B. pact 
was made clear at a B. conference, at 
Belgrade, In 1936; it was that it would 
limit Greece's application of assistance 
In c^so of war to an attack by Bulgaria, 
and that it was designed to prevent 
her from being drawn into a war be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia. Again, 
Greece did not regard Albania as a B. 
state within the meaning of the pact of 
1934, hut as a state under the tutelage of 
Italy. In Feb. 1938 the permanent 
council of the B. Entente, held at An- 
kara, under the presidency of Gen. 
Metaxos, the Gk. Primo Minister, to con- 
sider the orientation of the Entente after 
the It. conquest of Abyssinia and the 
general tension in the Mediterranean 
owrlng to It. and Gcr. interference in the 
Sp. Civil war, described their Mediter- 
ranean policy as one of good relations 
and co-operation with the Mediterranean 
powers. Great Britain, France, and Italy, 

At about the same time Greece and 
Turkey signed a ncuv treaty, of 10 years’ 
duration, under which each agreed to 
remain neutral if one of them was 
attacked, and to use its mediation in case 
of attack on the other. By this time 
the general political situation In Euroi)e 
had deteriorated and swift diplomatic 
moves were made by B. countries to safe- 
guard their position in the event of a 
general European war. A non-aggres- 
sion pact between Bulgaria and the 
B. Entente was signed at Salonika on 
July 31, 1938. Under this treaty (be- 
sides the provisions on mutual non- 
aggressiou) the military and naval 
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clauses of the treaty of Nenilly, 1919, 
were renounced, as also were those clauses 
in the Lausanne convention of 1923 
respecting the Thracian frontier. The 
effect of this pact was that Bulgaria w’as 
thenceforward free to introduce military 
service and to complete her armaments 
without restrictions; and, further, she 
was at liberty to occupy with troops the 
Thracian frontier zone between Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Turkey, which hod been 
demilitarised under the Lausanne treaty. 
The integrity of the three countries of the 
B. Entente — Greece, Human ia, and Tur- 
key — was guaranteed by Great Britain 
and France in 1939 as a counter-move to 
the fear of Ger. penetration into S.E. 
Euroi)o. The most definitive of these 
guarantees was the mutual aid pact be- 
tween Great Britain and Turkey con- 
cluded iu May 1939; this was, in effect, 
a long-term agreement of a reciprocal 
character in the interests of their national 
security. For the impact of the Second 
World War on the B. P. see Exstern 
Front, or Russo-Gkhman Campaigns, 
IN Second World War; alsd Greece, 
Second World War Campaigns in 
(1941). 
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Balkan War, The (1912-13), the first 
European war of the twentieth century. 
The epoch of European hist, brought to a 
close by this war was that which opened 
in 1463 with the fall of Constantinople, 
cap. of the Byzantine empire, which, 
together with the whole B. Peninsula, 
was submerged beneath the wave of 
Turkish invasion from Asia Minor. In 
the centuries which followed it was only 
gradually that one by one races achieved 
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A partial or complete autonomy. The 
decline of Ottoman power was only stayed 
by the Jealousies of the CTeat powers of 
Europe and by the rivalries of the petty 
B. states themselves. The Crimean 
war (1864-60), between Bussia on the 
one hand and England and France on the 
other, was undertaken by the latter 
powers to maintain Turkish rule in 
Europe, and in 1885 Bulgaria and Serbia, 
for a brief period, were at war with one 
another because the latter country feared 
a territorial aggrandisement by Bulgaria 
In E. Rumelia. The sultan, Abdul- 
Hamid II., benefited from these jealousies, 
and thus for many years secured an 
Immunity, during wnich he continued to 
oppress his European prove. But his 
inlsgovornment and despotism were too 
much for even his Mussulman subjects. 
He was deposed in 1909, and a constitu- 
tional regime inaugurated, with his long- 
imprisoned brother, Mohammed V., os 
sultan. 

The hopes raised by the successful 
revolution of the Young Turks that the 
Christian ‘ pop. of Turkey - In - Europe 
would be better treated proved to be 
Illusory* It Is true, so far as the Turks 
themselves were concerned, that some 
reforms were effected. It is true also 
that Jews and Christians were allowed to 
become officers in the army, but the non- 
Islamlo pop. (which in Turkey -In -Europe 
numbered about three-fifths of the total 
pop.) was no better off. The small states 
who were Turkey’s neighbours In the 
B, Peninsula unavaillngly protested 
against the oppression of their kinsmen 
In Albania. Macedonia, and Thrace. 
They appealed to the great powers, who 
formed the so-called Concert of Europe, 
to fulfil the obligation to which they had 
pledged themsmves by the treaty of 
Berlin in 1878, but with little result. At 
last, despairing of anything being done 
by the powers, the B. states themselves 
decided to cut with the sword the Gor- 
dian knot. Greece had already. In 1897, 
fared badly in a war with Turkey. 
But what each state was Individually too 
weak to accomplish might be effected by 
union. Sinking for a while their differ- 
ences, Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, and 
Montenegro combined to form the B. 
League, a league having for Its object the 
safeguarding of the common interests of 
their nationals In the Turkish empire. 
By this means a striking force was formed 
of approximately the same strength as the 
Ottoman troops, with the added advan- 
tage of being able to attack on ail 
sides at once. A suitable opportunity to 
commence hostilities presented Itself to- 
wards the end of Sept. 1912. The Otto- 
man administration was then suffering 
from the strain of the year-old war with 
Italy (albeit that war was confined to Its 
Tripolitan ter.) and the rising of the 
Albanians, restive under the constitu- 
tional re^me. After the B. mobilisa- 
tions, the powers, hastily seeking some 
formula which would preserve an arti- 
ficial status QUO In the Balkans, invoked 
the almost forgotten olauee xxiil. of the 
treaty of Berlin — an article by which 


the great powers pledged themselves to 
conipel Turkey to introduce reforms into 
Its European prove. But on Oct. 8 the 
smallest of the allied states, Montenegro, 
without even an ultimatum, declared war. 
On Oct. 10 the great powers by their 
collective note made a last attempt to 
induce Turkey to grant such reforms as 
would avert war, and three days later an 
identical Orseco-Serbo-Bulgaiian note was 
presented to the Ottoman Gov. Turkey’s 
reply to the latter was to declare war on 
the allies on Oct. 17. In the meantime 
the Montenegrins had invaded Albania, 
captured successively Detchitch. Skip- 
tchanik, Tuzi, and Bcrane, and had in- 
vested Tarabosh and Scutari. Also before 
Turkey declared war on the allies two 
other significant events had taken place: 
the admission of deputies from Crete into 
the Gk. Chamber on Oct. 14, and the con- 
clusion on Oct. 15 of the peace of Oueby 
(or Lausanne) between Turkey and Italy, 
a peace In which Turkey recognised the 
fait accompli of It. occupation of Tripoli. 

Each of the invading armies by Itself, 
and without the aid of its allies, overcame 
Turkish resistance in various parts of 
the country. Thus the Bulgarians alone, 
imder the supreme command of Gen. 
Savoff, and with Gen. Dirnltrieff as his 
prin. lieutenant, on 06t. 22 to 24 at 
Kirk-Klllsso turned the right flank of the 
army under Nazim Pasha, the Turkish 
commander-ln-chief, of whose forces 
Mahmud Mukhtar Pasha and Abdullah 
Pasha were Important loaders. The 
Turks fled from Kirk-Klllsse. abandoning 
In their flight large quantities of stores 
and guns. The Bulgarian losses alone 
were estimated at 2000 killed and 5000 
wounded. By this turning movement 
the Turkish forces were divided: some 
were driven S. towards the ^Egoan 
Sea; the main body retreated towards 
Constantinople (now Istanbul), while the 
remainder speedily found themselves 
Invested in Adrlanople (now Edlrne). 
Pursued by the Bulgarians, Nazim never- 
theless succeeded in rallying his forces, 
and a stand was made in an engagement 
extending over a front of 100 m. In this 
n^at battle, known officially as that of 
Lule - Burgas - Bunarhissar, which was 
fought on Oct. 28-31, success at first 
seemed to attend the Turkish arms, for 
the right wing more than held ita own, but 
at length the left wing was smashed In the 
carnage that raged round Lule-Burgas. 
This compelled the Turkish right and 
centre to fall back; the retreat again be- 
came a stampede, which was only checked 
at the banks of the Chorlu. Eventually 
this position was abandoned for the 
stronger Chatalja lines. The casualties 
in this engagement reached 65,000, of 
which 16,000 were in the Bul^rlan 
forces. The captures from the Turks in- 
cluded 76 gruns, 2800 prisoners, and much 
stores and ammunition. The subsequent 
fighting before the Chatalja line of forts 
was desultory, owing in port to the ex- 
haustion of the Bulgarians and their 
desire to avoid the epidemic of cholera 
which b^an on Nov. 7, and which ravaged 
the Turldsh forces. 
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Meanwhile the Serbian forces, under 
Gen. Putnik, commander-in-chief, and 
Prince (afterwards King:) Alexander, 
were marching on Uskuh, the cap. of Old 
Serbia. Encountering a Turkish force 
under Zekl Pasha at Kumanovo, an en- 
gagement was fought there on Oct. 23-24, 
in which the Serbians won a victory. The 
Turks fled, leaving behind them 98 field- 
guns, 15 howitzers, and the road open to 
Uskub. The losses on both sides were 
heavy, the Turkish casualties being esti- 
mated at 6000. On Oct. 26 Uskub was 
occupied by the Serbian troops, and a few 
days later (Nov. 2) King Peter made his 
triumphal entry. In a short time the 
Serbian troops had swept over Macedonia, 
and a detachment was sent to occupy 
ports on the Adriatic. Monastir, at which 
the remnant of Zeki Pasha’s army had 
gathered, surrendered on Nov. 18, and 
Alcssio, on the Adriatic, was occupied 
two days later. 

Unbroken success likewise attended the 
Gk. army, directed by the crown prince, 
Constantine. Advancing through Thes- 
saly, a few minor engagements were 
fought with a numerically weaker Turkish 
force under Hassan Tansln Bey, which 
retreated towards Salonika. The Turks 
lost 17 guns at Selfldj^ and on Nov. 1 
were badly beaten at Yenldje near the 
Vardar. The Gks. crossed this rlv.. and 
on Nov. 9 Salonika, then the second city 
of Turkey -in-Europe, surrendered without 
further fighting. 

In the vV. the Montenegi'Ins were con- 
tent to let dlse€ise and starvation, aided by 
bombardment, work their devastating 
effects on Scutari and Tarabosh, which 
were invested by them and defended by 
the Turkish leader, Hassan Rlza Bey. 

A notable feature of the war was the 
presence in the field of all the sover- 
eigns of the allied states. These were 
King Eordinand of Bulgaria, Peter of 
Serbia, George of Greece, and Nicholas 
of Montenegro. From the military point 
of view one or two facts would seem up 
till then to have been demonstrated: first, 
the utility of aeroplanes in war, of which 
machines Bulgaria had several; second, 
that the bayonet was still a most effective 
weapon, especially in a final assault after 
artillery preparation; third, that the 
success of the allies was largely attribut- 
able to the superiority of the Fr. (Creusot) 
cannon over the Ger. (Kmpp) guns of the 
Turks. Finally, It may be observed that, 
on the part of the Turks at any rate, the 
war was regarded as a holy war, for on 
Nov. 8 tho Sheikh -ul-Islam ordered the 
preaching of a Jihad. 

Naval operations in this war w-ere of 
small Importance. Three only of the 
combatants possessed any fighting ships 
— Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey. The 
Turkish fleet at that time was negligible, 
but it served to establish a blockade of the 
Bulgarian coast in the Black Sea, and It 
bombarded a few coast tns., notably 
Varna. Also Its presence served as a 
menace to the Bulgarian left wing before 
the Ghatalja lines. On Nov. 10 the 
Turkish fleet In the sea of Marmora bom- 
barded Rodosto, a Turkish tn. then 


occupied by the Bulgarians. On Nov. 21 
the Turkish cruiser Ilamidieh, accom- 
panied by two destroyers, was attacked 
by four Bulgarian torpedo-boats about 
15 miles from Voma in the Black Sea. 
Turkish fire sank one torpedo-boat and 
damaged another, but the Hamidieh 
was struck in the bows and began to 
founder. Her captain — Raouf — was, 
however, able to bring her safely back to 
Constantinople. On the other hand, the 
Gk. Navy (strengthened by four Eng.- 
bullt torpedo-boat destroyers bought 
from the Argentine Republic Just prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities) occupied the 
is. of tho ^gean Archipelago, beginning 
with Lemnos on Oct. 21, and flnishlng 
with Mltylone, Nov. 22. On Nov, 12 
Turkey — after fruitlessly appealing to 
the powers for mediation (Nov. 4) — asked 
Bulgaria for an armistice. On Nov. 25 
delegates met at Chatalja to arrange 
terms for this armistice, and the eventual 

K ?ace. The armistice was signed on 
ec. 3 by Turkey and all the allies except 
Greece, who maintained that the terms 
were too favourable to Turkey. 

It Is estimated that during the first six 
weeks of the war the Turks lost from all 
causes 200,000 men. The allies captured 
600 guns, 100,000 rifles, and vast quan- 
tities of stores and ammunition. The 
f-otal casualties of the B. League are put 
at 80,000. 

In the peace negotiations in London the 
Issue was narrowed to the question 
whether Turkey was willing to surrender 
the Mgean Is. and all her European 
possessions W, of Adrianople. Over 
Adrianople and the Is. the Turks assumed 
a non possumus attitude, and for a while 
the peace conference was suspended. At 
length, yielding to the pressure of the 
powers applied by a collective note, the 
aged grand vizier, Kiamil Pasha, advised 
by the Grand Coimcil ho bad summoned, 
agreed to surrender on this point. 

Before this resolution could be carried 
out, KlamU's gov. was overthrown on 
Jan. 23, 1913, by the Young Turk party, 
led by Talaat Bey and the popular Enver 
Bey (see Enveb Pasha). Nazim Pasha, 
the Turkish war minister, was murdered, 
Kiamil resigned, and the Young Turks 
set up Mahmud Shevket Pasha as grand 
vizier. The new ministry made the re- 
tention of Adrianople a cardinal point of 
policy. The conference of Loudon broke 
up and hostilities were resumed. During 
Mar. and Apr, the three centres of Turk- 
ish power in the Balkans, the garrison 
tns. of Adrianople, Janina, and Scutari, 
surrendered to the Bulgarians, the Gks., 
and the Serbs respectively. On May 1 the 
Turks were oompelled to sign the treaty 
of London. In this treaty the great 
powers of Europe had a guiding hand, and 
reserved to themselves the right to settle 
the boundaries of Albania and to deter- 
mine the destiny of the ^gean Is. 
Turkey -in-Europe was confined to a piece 
of E. Thrace, within a boundary line 
drawn from Enos to MldJa. The B. 
allies had the task of partitioning the rest 
of Turkey’s former possessions in Europe. 
The dlv. of Macedonia was at once a 
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source of contention and the creation of 
Albania as an Independent state under 
Austrian influence increased the friction 
between Serbia and the Hapsburgs 
eventually to cause the spark whicli 
caused the conflagration of the First 
World War. Austrian policy was directed 
towards preventing Serbia from gain- 
li^ ter. on the Adriatic, thus cutting 
on possible Austrian expansion towards 
Salonika and the ^gean Sea. On the 
other hand, Nicholas 11. of Russia, com- 
ing forward in the historic role of pro- 
tector of the Slav peoples, oiTored to act 
as arbiter in the Macedonian dispute. 
Bulgaria, however, wa.s under Teutonic 
influence, and on Juno 29, 191.3, the Bul- 
garian army made a treacherous sitpprise 
attack along the Gk. and Serbian lines 
in Macedonia. A month’s fierce fighting 
followed between the B. allies. Ru- 
mania advanced upon Bulgaria from 
the N. and occupied the ter, of Silistria. 
Bulgaria was forced to make peace, and 
on July 30, 1913, the treaty of Bucharest 
was signed, thus bringing to an end 
the second Balkan war. By Its terms 
Bulgaria was excluded from Macedonia, 
and Adrlanople reverted to the Turks. 
Rumania, Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece 
made large territorial gains. The two 
wars had caused the death of nearly 
350,000 men. 

Consult J. B. Schurman, The Balkan 
Wars, 2912-13, 1913; D. J. Cassavetti, 
Hellas and the Balkan Wars, 1913; R. 
Rankin, Inner History of the Balkan War, 
1914; M. E. Durham, The Struggle for 
Scutari, 1914; E. and S. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, With the Turks in Thrace, 
1913. 

Balkh. cap. of a principality of that 
name In N. Afghanistan, and once known 
by its Persian name Bakhtri as the cap. of 
anct. Bactrla. It is situated 23 m. S. of 
the R. Oxus and the ruins of its anct. 
site are still discernible, having a cir- 
cumference of at least 20 in. Four m. to 
the eastward lies the now tn., called 
Mazr-i-Sherif, the modern Afghan cap. 
of the prov., with a pop. of about 30,000. 
It was hero that the Graeco -Asiatic 
civilisation first found expression, but 
even before this the magi of Persia 
founded the Zoroastrlan religion. On 
the death of Alexander the Great it be- 
came incorporated with the Graeco- 
Syrian kingdom of the Scleucidm, and later 
figured as a centre whore Buddhistic 
propaganda was disseminated. The 
natives designated it Am-ul-Beled, mother 
of cities, and trusted in its rehabilitation 
to the condition of its anct. splendour. 
The neighbouring soil is fertile, and large 
quantities of wheat ore grown. 

Balkhash, a lake lying in the vicinity 
of the Kirghiz steppes, and contiguous 
to the ter. of Semipalatlnsk in Kazakhstan. 
It is 160 m. in length, with a breadth of 
half that distance, and is the fourth 
largest inland sea in the U.S.S.R. For 
six months in the year, from Nov. on- 
wards, it is frozen over. During the rest 
of the year it is open to water-borne 
traffic, and shipyards have been put In 
operation at the mouths of the Karatal. 


Bepsa, and 111 Rs., which are the chief 
rivs. feeding the lake. 

Ball, Games of. Originally the game 
of B. had probably a religious significance, 
and some of the iiastlmes into which the 
use of the B. or sphere enter, such as the 
B. game of certain Amer. Indian tribes, 
or that of the anct. Mexicans, are known 
to have possessed an astronomical basis. 
Again, tlie struggle of good against evil 
is thought to have been typified by cer- 
tain anct. Persian B. games, the sphere 
in this instance representing the world. 
In Greece and Rome in classic times 
various B. games were indulged in by 
young and old, and in medieval England 
and France tennis and pell-mell were 
favourite pastimes. In more modern 
times first golf, native to either Holland 
or sircotland, and cricket were evolved as 
B. games, and football, perhaps the most 
popular of aU, has been a game of both 
tho Scottish and Eng. people for cen- 
turies. Polo and baseball, the latter 
a game of Amer. origin, lawn tennis, 
lacrosse, and bosket ball ore other modem 
B. games. 

Bail, Albert (1896-1918), Eng. air 
pilot, 5. at Nottingham, son of Alderman 
Sir Albert B., sometime mayor of Not- 
tingham. On the outbreak of the First 
World War, B. joined tho Sherwood 
Foresters; later ho was seconded to the 
Royal Flying Corps, reaching the rank of 
captain. A single-seater pilot by tem- 
perament, ho was transferred, in 1916, to 
the 11th Squadron, to fly the then now 
Nieuport Scout machine: and on May 29 
of that year he brought down the first 
of his long list of enemy aeroplanes. 
Awarded tho V.C., D.S.O., and M.C. 
Killed in action May 7, 1918. 

Ball, Sir Alexander John (17.57-1809), 
Eng. admiral, served in the Mediterranean 
umfer Lord Nelson. In 1799 he was 
elected by the Maltese as their chief and 
the president of their congress. He be- 
came rear-admiral. 1 805. Nelson thought 
him a ‘great coxcomb’ before B. received 
a command; but afterwards, when B. 
was continuously employed, they became 
close friends. B. served under Nelson at 
the battle of the Nile, where his ship 
Alexander was the particular opponent of 
Hrueys’s flagship T/Orient, which blew up. 
He i)roved a very popular governor of 
T\Ialta, being solicitous for the interests of 
t he Maltese. 

Ball, Charles James (1851-1924). Brit, 
archaiologist. Taught classics at the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, appointed 
chaplain at lilncoln’fl Inn, and then 
given the rectory of Blackington, Oxon. 
l-cctured on Assyriology at Oxford Univ. 
and held univ. professorship In that sub- 
ject. Wrote numerous works on Assyrio- 
logy and Heb.: Merchant Taylors* 
Flebrev} Grammar (1878); Inscriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar (1887); The Metrical 
Structure of Qlndth ; Iranian Names among 
the Hetta-HatU (1888). Also studied 
Chinese, his work, Sumerian and Chinese 
(1913), attracting attention from the 
(heory advanced in it that tho Chinese 
language and characters were derived 
from the Sumerian. 
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Ball, John (d, 1381), agitator who assisted 
to stir np the people during the rebellion 
headed by Wat the Tyler in 1381. llis 
propaganda spread like wildfire among 
the peasantry, and spurred them on to 
many excesses. On the collapse ot the 
revolt and the death of Tyler he was cap- 
tured and banged at St. Albans, July 15, 
1381. See 0. E. Maurice, Lives of English 
Popular Leaders in the Middle Ages^ 
voL ii., 1876; William Morris, A Dream 
of John Ball, 1888. 

Ball, John (1818-89), Irish scientist, 
politician, and traveller. He was called 
to the Irish Bar, 1845; became M.l^. for 
CO. Carlow, 1852; under-secretary of 
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for painting and sculpture. In 1852 ho 
made busts of Jenny Lind and Daniel 
Webster; his other chief works are the 
statue of Washington in Boston Public 
Garden, of Webster in the Central Park 
of New York, and the group of ‘Emanci- 
pation’ in Washington. See his auto- 
biography, My Threescore Years and Ten, 
1891. 

Ballachulish, vil, and par. on the 8. 
banks of Loch Leven in Argyllshire, 
Scotland. The staple Industry is the 
quarrying of marble and slate. The 
name is derived from the Gaelic BailC' 
na-coolish, the vil. on the strait. Pop. 
1500. 
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state for the colonies, 1855-57; and first 
president of the Alpine Club, 1857. He 
pub. Iho Alpine Guide, 1 803-68, and 
wrote works on physical and geographical 
science. 

Ball, Sir Robert Stawell (1840-1913), 
Irish astronomer, b. in Dublin, 1840, and 
educated a t Trinity College. Lord Ilossc, 
the celebrated authority on astronomy, 
appointed him his astronomer in 1865, 
and in 1873 ho was created prof, of 
applied mathematics in the Hoyal Irish 
College of Science. In the following year 
he quitted that post to fill the more im- 
portant one of prof, of astronomy at 
Dublin, with which went the office of 
astronomer-royal for Ireland. His best- 
known works are The Story of the 
Heavens, 1885; In Starry Bedims, 1892; 
and In the High Heavens, 1893. I), at 

Cambridge. 

Ball, Thomas (1819-1911), Amer. 
sculptor, b. in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts. Ill early life he was a distin- 
guished basso, but soon gave up singing 


Ballad, poetical composition narrative 
in matter and lyra-al in form which 
generally recounts some legend or story. 
It must not be cordoundod with the 
ballade {q,v.). This type of composition 
was known to the Gks. and Poms., who 
utilised it for laudatory purposes. Such 
Bs. were almost invariably accompanied 
by symbolical dancing until the fashion 
of accompanying them on the lyre or 
harp brought tbo custom into desuetude. 
Subsequent to tbo fall of the Pom. empire 
we find the saga form in general use among 
bards, jongleurs, and min.strels, and the 
B. as wo know it to-day is thought to have 
evolved from it. On the other hand, it 
is advanced with some reason that the 
saga may have grown from a collection of 
Bs. on any cognate subject, for example, 
the siege of Troy or the deeds of any hero 
or house of heroes as the Nibelungs or 
Giuklngs. But it is in its lyrical form 
that we must here consider the B., which 
originally received its present name and 
shape in the Italy of the twelfth century. 
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It la, however. In N. Europe rather than 
in the house of its modem origin that the 
B. has risen to highest distinction, and 
although the Bs. of the Ger. poets Uhland, 
Biirger, Goethe, and Schiller certainly 
touch a level of the highest excellence as 
regards both composition and romantic 
feeling, it is to our own country we must 
look for the B. in its most natural form. 
Perhaps the most perfect specimens of 
the Brit. B. are those to wtfom no author- 
ship can bo assigned, but the works of 
Scott, Burns, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Coleridge contain examples of this type 
of story -song. 

What is true of folklore may be also 
held true of folk - song. The plots 
utilised in the B. are few and of world- 
wide acceptance. As the epic, folk-tale, 
fairy-tale, and Mdrchen are all universally 
wrought on the basis of a few venerable 
plots, so the material for the folk-song is 
almost equally scanty. These bases of 
the B. are among the romantic heritage 
of the sev. European peoples as much as 
is the story of the ‘ fatal children * common 
to all mythologies, or the tale of the neg- 
lected daughter, the origin of so mucdi 
matter of faery. We may even be 
enabled to trace mythologlo processes in 
the B., but we will first examine its univer- 
sality. We have, for example, the tale 
of the girl who follows her ‘fause luve.’ 
Such Is the subject-matter of Burd Ellen, 
one of the most touching ever sung to the 
harps of the * North Countree,* and such 
is the plot of the Bs. in Fr., Dan., and 
other tonjmes. Again, we have the B. 
of the girl who, doubting her lover, is 
token by him to a secret place, and is 
there told by him that she must ole. By 
a trick she succeeds in taking his life 
instead. Such a plot Is almost universal. 
In the Bs. of Bdrger and Goethe, modelled 
on older types, we notice that the shades 
of the departed act as If olive. They re- 
turn to lie beside their lovers until cock- 
crow, and rise on swift steeds on which 
they often carry off the object of their 
earthly affections. So acts Clerk Saun- 
ders In the old Scottish B., and so do 
scores of ghostly wights in the Bs. of all 
lands. This conception is drawn from 
Norse mythology. For example, we find 
In one of the Norwegian sagos the wife 
returning to the dead husband who Is 
buried in the great mound on the moor by 
his dwelling. We thus find the same 
machinery employed throughout the Bs. 
of many lands, however different the local 
colouring may bo. But there are other 
marks which betray the universality or 
B, idea beside sameness of plot. For 
example, we are never far away from the 
talking bird or the chorus of birds, the 
*wee mrdie’ of the Scottish Bs. which with 
warning accents bids the ‘bonnie may’ 
beware of the ‘fause Sir John.' Again, 
we find that the generality of B. -mongers 
have a decided partiality for gold and 
silver, and that the heroes and heroines 
of their songs are always mightily 
bedizened. They are liberally bedecked 
with the ‘red goud,' and ‘siller* is always 
plenteous. They have 'roses till their 
ehoon,* and a great display of feathers. 
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Their body-linen Is Invariably white os 
snow, and the oramoisy and satins they 
wear are minutely specified with all the 
snobbery of a sycophantic bardbood. 
But there Is wretchedness too, Hynd 
Horne and his like who come to claim 
their own are dressed as beggara, but the 
lordliness shlues through their rags, and 
after receiving hospitality — they usually 
ask for a drink for the soke of their own 
memory to find how it will be received — 
they stand forth in their native dignity 
and are duly remembered. In the re- 
frains of such — in Hynd Home it Is ‘The 
birk and the broom blooms bonny* — 
wo find many allusions to plants. We 
know not the wherefore of this popularity 
of the lieath plants, which permit their 
names to recur in B. refrain alternately 
with ‘down-derry-down,* and the like, 
but some deeper significance probably 
lurks behind what would seem to be mere 
caprice. Ghastly crime Is often, too, 
found in the B. motif. The Lammlkln 
who slaughters his may (maid), the luck- 
less ‘childo* who is drowned or smothered 
— invariably the possessor of ‘gouden 
locks’ — recur among the old, umiappy, 
far-off things with the dastard groom who 
goes in his master’s stead to his lady’s 
bower, and Is slain by his exasperated 
lord. 

In the limits of such an article as this 
an extended review of B. literature is 
manifestly impossible, and a brief hist, of 
the B. form In the sov. European countries 
In which it has found favour must neces- 
sarily suffice. 

The B, in Britain. No B. forms of 
Brit, origin of a greater antiquity than the 
fourteenth century me^ be said to have 
come down to us. Of the thirteenth 
century we have such Bpeoimens as Kyng 
Horn, Sir Tristram, Uaveloc, and Sir 
Oawayne, which partake more of the 
nature of extended romances than Bs. 
proper, and It may be further laid down 
that any specimens of a date anterior to 
this are mere Eng. translations of Fr. 
examples. In the fourteenth century the 
native Eng. composition began to find 
favour with the people to the detriment 
of the Fr. importations, and the era of 
its introduction appears to have been 
that of its highest ascendancy and its 
most abundant and felicitous production. 
In succeeding centuries the B. form be- 
came gradually neglected and remained 
so until the period of its resuscitation by 
Bishop Percy, after a period of nearly 300 
years. In his Reliquea of English Poetry 
that celebrated antiquarian laid the 
foundation of that immense vogue of the 
romantic which dominated Eng. poetry 
for the next century. 

The material whence Sir Walter Scott’s 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border and Its 
like was drawn was In all probability for 
the most part ‘made’ in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The Ballad of Sir 
Patrick Spens, for example, is regarded by 
some as a modem forgery» yet in its ma- 
chinery and circumstances it bears the 
stamp of eld. It was probably written In 
the sixteenth centuiw from a still older 
: B. contemporary with the times of which 
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It Bings — the days succeeding the death of 
Alexander III. of Scotland, when the 
Maid of Norway was called to the throne. 
We may take It that most of the B. 
material that survived into the eighteenth 
century lost completely its original form 
and phraseolo^. This Is clear, for 
example, in such productions as ThomcLS 
of Erceldoune and Sir Tristram^ attributed 
to the hero of the first B. It is strange to 
find matter superior to that of the con- 
temporary poets of the sev. eras through 
which these Bs. passed and survived 
handled by the mere verse -makers of the 
day. For it was not the Chaucers, the 
Dimbars, the Lindsays, or Spensers who 
fostered the B., but the Blind Harrys. the 
Hucheons, and the ‘borrel* or rustic 
minstrels. 

The literature of the Brit. B. has been 
examined by Furnivall, Ritson, ISIadden, 
Halliwell, and others, and especially by 
Prof. F. J. Child (q.v.). 

The B. in Germany . Although the Volks- 
litder of the Ger. peoples is a form of 
considerable antiquity, it probably at- 
tained its present type at the hands of the 
minnesingers who clustered around the 
courts of the landgraves and petty kings 
of the Germany of the Middle Ages. At 
the court of Hermann, landgrave of 
Thurin^a (c. 1180-c, 1200), poetical effort 
reached a high standard, and such singers 
arose as Wolfram von Eschenbach and 
Gottfried von Strassburg. Such 'epics' 
as the Parzival and Tristan of these poets 
were the lineal ancestors of the B. form, 
and we find their echoes in many a later 
effort. In the Heldenbuch^ or great book 
of national heroes, and the Nibelungenlied 
we find gathered together a number of 
Bs., the sequence of which assists to make 
up a completed whole. During the 
fifteenth century a satiric type of B. arose, 
and was succeeded by the comic B. of 
which 2'ill Kulenspiegel is the form par 
excellence. During the Lutheran period 
the B. declined, but upon the romantic 
renaissance which in Germany had as 
its protagonists Klopstock, Wloland, and 
perhaps Lessing, the B. returned to fos- 
tering influences, and in the hands of 
Biirgor, Goethe, Schiller, and Uhland 
attained perfection. The Bs. of modern 
Germany do not possess the almost child- 
like brightness of those of the old Aftnne- 
lieder. but are marked by a gloomy 
grandeur and mysticism. 

The B. in France. The earliest Fr. 
B. — perhaps the only one of early 
origin that has survived — is that of 
Aucassin et Nicolette (really a contefoble or 
nouvelle), and with the withering of the 
Langue d'Oc before the Langue d'OSl 
practically all the B. poetry of the former 
dialect must have vanished. Such ‘ epics ' 
as the Chanson de Roland^ Ogier le JDaiwis, 
and the like, were probably a con- 
glomeration of Bs. During what may be 
called the Arthurian period the B. appears 
to. have been lost among the romances 
which, if they partook of the B. form, and 
were sung in the same manner os a B., 
were yet too extended to justify their in- 
clusion in the same nomenclature. In 
medieval France, in short, the B. ran to a 


more extended and epic form, and thus 
lost that simplicity and brevity which 
were its chief characteristics. It is not 
until the fifteenth century that we get 
back to anything like the B., the rather 
affected and frigid efforts of Charles 
d'Orieans possossli^ some slight affinity 
with its genre. Villon, too, had B. 
affinities which, however, were counter- 
balanced by his richness of fancy and 
display of effort. With the rise of the 
romantic school in 1830, the B. came back 
to its own, and in the works of Victor 
Hugo, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, and fimile 
Deschamps received liberal treatment and 
reception. 

The B. in Spain. Sp. literature is rich 
in Bs. Perhaps the earliest type is that 
of the Pocma del Cid^ probably, like most 
early epics, composed of numerous Bs. 
Joined into a compact whole. The strife 
with the Moors inspired many Bs., which 
in their turn might have been welded into 
another epic like the Cid had the master- 
hand been present. These are mostly 
anonymous, and deal wdth the deeils of 
noble knights, the love of fair ladies, Sp. 
and Moorish, and other chivalrlo matter. 
A good Idea can be had of the quality of 
those Bs. by a perusal of Lockhart’s 
Spanish Ballads. In Spain the B. has 
mostly to do with romance pure and 
simple. A peasant or bucolic muse arose 
separately, but although it approximates 
at times to the B. type it caimot alto- 

§ ether be classed witn it. The Bs. of 
pain are in general composed in a more 
varied metre than those of other European 
countries, and have furnished many Brit, 
poets with models for the composition of 
narrative verse. 

In other countries of Europe the B. 
may be said to have followed a course 
similar to that Indicated in the case of 
those countries dealt with. The foreign 
type of B. which bears most resemblance 
to the Brit, is the Scandinavian (Dan., 
Norwegian, and Swedish), and there can 
be no doubt that sev. of our Bs. are direct 
Scandinavian Importations, whilst the 
reverse can also be maintained. N orman - 
Fr. forms also display some connection 
with ours, and the Bs. of Brittany exhibit 
what might be described as a territorial 
connection with those of this country. 
The B. is by no means confined to 
Europe, and the various Asiatic countries 
possess forms which closely approximate 
to the European. S. America, too, has a 
B. literature of its own, and the U.S.A. is 
by no moans destitute of folk-songs cast 
in B. form. 

Bibliography. — Collections: T. Percy, 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry y 1765 ; J. 
Ritson, Pieces of Ancient Popular PoetrVy 
1791; Sir W. Scott, Minstrelsy of the 
ScoUiah Border, 1802-3; F. J. Child, 21ie 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
1857-8, 1882-98 (with bibliography); Sir 
A. T. QuUler-Couch, The Oxford Book of 
Ballads, 1910 ; L. Pound, American Ballads 
and Songs, 1922; B. von Milnohhausen, 
Meisterballadsn, 1923. Criticism and 
History: F. B. Gunmere, 2'he Popular 
Ballad, 1907; T. F. Henderson, The 
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NovelJe und Ballade in Deutschland^ 1915; 
R. Graves. The English Ballad, 1927; 
L. 0. Wimborley, Folklore in the English 
and Scottish Ballads, 1928. 

Ballade, a form of verse consisting of 
3 stanzas of 8 or 10 lines, concluding 
with an envoi of 4 or 5 lines. Each stanza 
must include 3 rhymes only, and the same 
rhymes in the same order must occur in 
each of tho succeeding stanzas through- 
out the B. Each stanza, as well as the 
envoi, must have the same refrain. The 
envoi usually contains the dedication of 
the poem to some particular person, and 
often commenced with the title of the 
person to w^hom it was addressed, os 
"prince’ or ‘sire.* It forms the climax 
of the poem. The B. is usually classed by 
prosodists among the forma utilised aa 
vers de sociit^. It must not be con- 
founded with tho ballad iq.v.). Modern 
Bs. of excellence have been written by 
W. E. Henley, A. C. Swinburne, Austin 
Dobson, Andrew Lang, Oscar Wilde, 
G. K. Chesterton, Bayard Simmons, Paul 
Selvor, Hilaire Belloc, and Theodore de 
Bonville iq.v.), who brought this and other 
medieval Fr. forms into fashion agaih. 
It is essentially an antique form modern- 
ised, and was probably first perfected by 
Villon. ^ 

Ballagi, Moritz (1815-91), Hungarian 
philologist and l^rotestaiit theologian 
who studied at Paris and at Tiibingen. 
He founded the journal Protestans egyhozi 

iskolai lapok; but he is chiefly known 
as a philologist, his works consisting 
of Hungarian - Ger. dictionaries and a 
grammar. 

Ballance, John (1839-93), New Zea- 
land Premier, b. nt Glenavy, Antrim, N. 
Ireland, lie emigrated to Wanganui, 
w^here ho was first a shopkeeper, tlien a 
Journalist, and flie founder of the Ihoa- 
ganui Herald. He took an active part in 
tho Maori war of 1807. In 1875 ho 
entered the House of Representatives; in 
1878 became treasurer in Sir George 
Grey’s ministry; resigned in 1879. He 
re-entered Parliament, in 1884 os minister 
of lands and native affairs; became 
leader of the Liberal opposition in 1889, 
and Prime Minister in 1891. In politics 
he showed himself broadminded, and his 
treatment of the JMnoris was pacific. 

Ballanche, Pierre Simon (1776-1847), 
Fr. philosopher, 6. at Lyons. Early in 
life he eucccodod in joining tho literary 
circle represented by Madame R6camler 
and Chateaubriand. He was an exponent 
of the theocratic school of philosophy, 
being opposed to rationalism and uphold- 
ing revelation and authority. His prin. 
work is Palivg6nisie, divided into three 
parts: 1. ‘L’Orphde’: II. ‘La Formule’; 
and III. ‘La Ville des expiations.’ In 
these works he may be said to outline 
the liist. ond philosophy of the world, 
past, present, and future. His later 
Vision d'Hibal contains the supposed 
prophecies of a chief of a Scottish clan 
gifted with second sight, who sets down 
what ho sees of tho future hist, of the 
earth. See C. lluit. La Vie et les oeuvres 
de Ballanche, I’arls, 1904. 

Ballaniine James (1808-77), Scottish 


author, b. In Edinburgh. He is known for 
Gaberlunzie's Wallet (1843), a miscellany 
in which the items are supposed to be 
drawn from the wallet of a wayfaring 
pedlar. He was also the author of The 
Miller of Deanhangh, and of some of the 
liveliest of Scottish humorous songs. He 
completed successful designs in a com- 
petition, the purpose of which was to 
provide stained-glass windows for the 
llouso of Lords in 1844. 

Ballantine, William (1812-87), Eng. 
serjeant-at-law, 6. In London. Edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s School, he was called 
to the Bar in 1834, and being disposed to 
a literary and theatrical life, soon acquired 
a number of friends connected with these 
professions. His most famous case was 
the one in which ho defended the Tich- 
borne claimant. He successfully carried 
off sev. causes edUbres, especially that 
of Franz MUller. who was tried for murder 
in 1864. He also acted for tho gaekwar 
of Baroda in 1875. Ho d. at Margate. 
Anecdotes of B. will be found in Mon- 
tague Williams’s Leaves of a Li/e (1890). 

Ballantrae, fishing vll. in S.W. Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, and brought into proini 
nence from tho fact that R. L. Stevenson’s 
novel The Master of Ballantrae deals 
with its topography. Formerly it was a 
reputed haunt of smugglers. Pop. of 
par. 1300. 

Ballantyne, James (1772-1833), Scot- 
tish editor and publisher, was h. at Kelso. 
As a young man ho founded tho Kelso 
Mail, and was tho first to introduce an 
improved stylo of printing into Scotland. 
This attracted the notice of Sir Walter 
Scott, whoso productions ho printed, not 
hesitating to advise certain alterations 
in the subject-matter of tho MSS. In 
1826 tho company of which ho was the 
b<‘ad became Involved in the bankruptcy 
of Messrs. Constable. B. distinguished 
bimself in tho eyes of his contemporaries 
as a judge of dramatic literature. 

His brother John was b. at Kelso in 
1774. Ho took part in tho business of his 
brother, and was known as a Judge of objets 
d'art and works of antiquity. He pub. 
separately a number of celebrated works, 
notably Scott’s od. of tho British Novelists, 
and the works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
He also ed. two periodicals, 2'he Visionary 
and The Saleroom. He d. at Melrose 
ill 1821. 

Ballantyne, James Robert {d. 1864), 
Scottish orientalist; was superintendent 
of tho Gov. Sanskrit College at Benares 
from 1845, and librarian to the India 
Ofiice, London, 1861. He made trans- 
lations from tho Sanskrit, and wrote on 
oriental subjects. 

Ballantyne, Robert Michael (1825-94), 
Scottish author, b. at Edinburgh. His 
descriptions of the life of the trapper and 
hunter dwelling in wild outi)ost8 gave 
him a reputation as a writer of hooks of 
adventure for boys, and his informative 
and interesting method of writing from 
personal experience has given his work a 
value not often associated with fiction of 
its class. Among his best known books 
are tfngava G857) and The Coral Island 
(1858). 
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Ballarat, or Ballaarat. city of Victoria, 
Australia, 74 m. by railway W.N.W. of 
Melbourne. It Is famous for its goldfields, 
which were discovered In 1851, and still 
yield a considerable revenue. But whereas 
the auriferous soil was found almost at 
the surface in the middle of last century, 
it has now to be sought at a depth of 
about 2500 ft., and quartz mining has 
become the staple industry of the diet. 
The deepest mine, S. Star, yielded, from 
1851 to 1930, over £86,000,000. The com- 
munity is divided into B. E. and W., the 
pop. of the two portions aggregating 
40,000. The city is modern in con- 
struction, and possesses many handsome 
buildings, besides factories, browerie^ and 
mills. There are Anglican and Korn. 
Catholic cathedrals, art galleries, botanic 
gardens, an observatory, a museum, and a 
school of mines affiliated to the univ. of 
Victoria. B. is the second city of Vic- 
toria: it is an important railway junction, 
and, being nearly 1500 ft. above sea level, 
has an excellent and healthy climate. On 
Dec. 3, 1854, the method of licensing 
minors brought about a serious riot which 
culminated In a veritable battle known as 
the Eureka Stockade, where over 600 
miners w’ero attacked by 270 troops and 
iiolico, wlio captured the stockade; about 
30 miners were killed and some CO 
wounded. Pop. 39,500. 

Ballard, narno of a famous family of 
Fr. printers of music who held the mono- 
poly of their business for two centuries, 
handing it down from one generation 
to another until the Revolution. They 
were enabled to resist all Innovations in 
music-printing by their privilege, and 
were supported by the court. Robert B., 
the founder of the firm, received his 
privilege from Henry II. in 1.5.52; and 
each generation of the family was con- 
firmed in its monopoly by successive 
royal commands until 1793, when mono- 
polies were abolished by the Revolution. 

Ballast, term used to denote any weight 
placed In a ship's hold, with the object 
of sinking her deeper in the water, to 
secure proper stability and safe sailing, 
when her cargo is too light. B. may con- 
sist of gravel, stone, sand, iron, or water. 
Modern steamers carry tanks forward, aft, 
and amidships, which can bo filled with 
water to regulate the trim of the boat. 
Tho term la also applied to bags of sand 
and gravel used to steady a balloon. Tho 
word is used in engineering to denote tho 
gravelly material laid as packing between 
railway sleepers. 

Ballater, vil. in Aberdeenshire on the 
R. Deo, 36 in. W.S.VV. of Aberdeen. 
From its proximity to the royal residence 
of Balmoral and tho numerous beauty 
spots of that part of Aberdeenshire, it is 
a favourite tourist centre. It is re- 
nowned for its chalybeate springs. Pop. 
1500. 

Ball Bearings, hard stool balls sur- 
rounding a shaft or axle, intended to 
lessen friction by substituting rolling for 
sliding contact. Where a fixed bearing 
is used, the journal, or portion of the shaft 
within the bearing, slifies over tho surface 
of tho encircling material ; such movement 
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not only causes the wearing out of the 
parts in contact, but necessitates W'ork 
being done to overcome the friction. 
Both of these disadvantages may be 
ralniniisod by efficient lubrication, that Is, 

S >roviding a thin film of oil between the 
ournal and tho bearii^. Theoretically, 
he resulting friction is reduced to the 
reluctance of tho fiuid to move over either 
surface; but practically it is impossible 
to maintain an absolutely continuous film 
of oil. For light loads and moderate 
speeds it has long been th.e custom to 
place a row of balls between hardened 
surfaces, called ball-racos, on the rotating 
piece and the stationary piece. The balls 
roll over these surfaces if properly ad- 
justed, and tho only sliding friction which 
occurs is between ball and ball, and if the 
balls are of good shape and well lubri- 
cated, this is not considerable. The 
qualities of an efficient B. B. are therefore 
hardness in tho balls and races, perfect 
sphericity and equality of diameter in all 
the balls, and a good lubricating arrange- 
ment. The races may be plane or con- 
cave, the best results being obtained 
where the races are curved to a radius of 
two-thirds of the balls’ diameter. 

Ballenstedt, tn. and health resort in 
tho duchy of Anhalt. Germany. It is 
situated near the Ilartz Mts., and con- 
tains a palace of the dukes of Anhalt, 
famous for its library and paintings. 
Tho tomb of Albert the Bear, margrave 
of Brandenburg (1100-70), was recently 
discovered there. Pop. 7000. 

Balleny Isles, group of volcanic is. in 
the Antarctic Ocean discovered by John 
B. and II. Freeman, the commanders 
of two vessels sent out on a sealing 
expedition to tho S. Seas, in 1838. The 
group was first seen Feb. 9, 1839. It 
consists of live is. which, proceeding from 
E. to W., are called Sturge Is., Buckle Is., 
Borradaile Is., Young Is., and Row Is. 
Young 1 b. rises to a peak, called Peak 
Freeman, which is 12,000 ft. above sea 
level. Whales, penguins, seals, and Capo 
pigeons are numerous. Thick fogs are 
frequent, and navigation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the is. is dangerous from 
drifting ice. 

Ballet, The, in all probability originated 
in the semi - rel igious ' dance ceremonies 
common to nearly all primitive peoples, 
in whicli t;ortain mythological i)ersonage8 
are represented as enacting in dumb show 
various incidents in their careers. Thus 
wo have well-defined Bs. In the dance 
ceremonies of the snake societies of the 
Ilopi and Moqul Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona, the Gueguenso B. of the 
Maya, and the theatric Bs. of the people 
of tho S. Sea Is. In anct. Greece the 
coiybantlc dances partook of the nature 
of Bs. In medieval Europe tho B. seems 
to have been more nearly evolved from 
the spectacle with which wo find tho 
courts of Charles IX. in Franco and 
James IV. in Scotland especially con- 
nected. From these, as from the early 
pantomime of Italy In tho late fifteenth 
and tho sixteenth century, wo find the 
B. proper emerge in sixteenth -century 
France, where Baltazarini (q.v.), master 

B 
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of the music to Catherine de’ Medici, de- 
veloped the B. camiquet which later had 
rival forms in the B» h^ro'ique and the 
B. historique. Iiater, the mythological 
matter of Greece and Rome found favour 
as B. subjects In the eyes of the Grand 
Monarque, who did not disdain to take 
part in them, and who alluded to himself 
aa the God of Dancing. The B. form 
of modern times was first given its present 
shape by Noverre, who in the middle of 
the eighteenth century attempted to treat 
the highest themes in the light of this art- 
form. The li. in England has departed 
considerably from the more classic type 
still in vogue on the Continent, where 
the various centres of grand opera main- 
tain schools for the training of persons of 
both sexes in the art. The schools con- 
nected with the opera in Paris, Brussels, 
Milan, Berlin, and St. Petersburg (now 
Leningrad) have been especially famous 
and are still notable. Differences in 
training exist between the Fr. and Tt. 
schools, but the latter is thought to 
adhere to the more rigidly classical forms 
and methods. The prin. exponents of 
the B. in England eany in the twentieth 
century were Mile Adeline Oende, a lady 
of Dan. extraction, and Milo Lydia 
Kyasht, a Russian dancer, who appeared 
in most of the productions at the prin. 
London houses. The Lanner family were 
for many years the premier individual 
trainers of this form of dancing in Eng- 
land. In 1 906 a new type of B., perfected 
by Isadora Duncan (q.v.), an Amor., was 
introduced into Europe. In 1907 she 
went to St. Petersburg, and her type of 
dancing — with bare feet, classical drap- 
eries, and graceful * natural ’ poses, Instead 
of black shoes, B. skirts, end toe-dancing 
— had considerable inflr-ence on the de- 
velopment of the Fokine type of Russian 
B. The Imperial Russian B,, insti- 
tuted in 1735, developed extraordinarily, 
and in the nineteenth century, when the 
art was declining throughout the rest of 
Europe, it was at its greatest brilliance 
and vitality. The Russian schools of 
dancing were state institutions, and the 
members of the corps de ballet, after a 
career of about 20 years, were pensioned 
off like other civil servants. Anna Pav- 
lova, who first visited England in 1910, 
introduced there the Russian stylo of 
dancing; she was immensely popular, and 
every time she returned was os successful. 
The Russian B. itself was brought to 
Europe by a band of dancers from the 
Russian Academy of Dance, who, under 
the direction of Serge Dlaghilov (<?.».), 
toured the Continent with a series of 
extraordinarily effective Bs., very modern 
in character, and by no means conforming 
strictly to the regular imperial tradition. 
Until 1912 Michel Fokine was B. master; 
In 1913 that post was taken by Vaslav 
Nijinsky, who, with Tamara Karsavina, 
was leader of the B., one of the charac- 
teristic features of the Russian B. being 
the equal importance of male and female 
dancers. The costumes and stage set- 
tings, designed by Bakst and Benols, were 
brilliant and spectacular. In 1917 Leo- 
nide Massine produced his first B. 


Among the most notable dancers of the 
Russian school may be mentioned Anna 
Pavlova, Tamara Karsavina, Lydia 
Lopokova, Lydia Sokolova (in reality an 
EngUahwoman, Hilda Muniungs), Vaslav 
Nijinsky Ijeonlde Massine, and Adolf 
Bohm. The B. has naturally had some 
considera ble effect on music, and many of 
the most remarkable if not the greatest 
efforts of composers of note have been 
directed towards it. The B. music of 
Schubert, Gounod, Delibes, Massenet, and 
others is too widely known to require 
description. Perhaps the first opera in 
which the B. was connected with the 
opera proper was the Orfeo of Gluck, who 
wrote special music for the accompanying 
B. Tchaikovsky, Stravinsky, and De- 
bussy have all composed for the Russian 
B., and the works of Schumann, Chopin, 
Scarlatti, Rossini, etc., have been adapted 
to it with equal success. Among the best 
known of the Russian Bs. are: Lac des 
Cygnes (Tchaikovsky), La Boutique 
fantasque (Rossini), Betroushka (Stra- 
vinsky), Scheherazade (Riinsky-Korsa- 
kov). and UOiseau de Feu (Stravinsky). 

The Hnssian B. of these years is a 
blend of the Fr. tradition, through Chris- 
tian Johannsen (1817-93), a Swede, who 
made his debut in St. Petersburg in 1841, 
with the It. tradition of Enrico Ceochetti 
(1850-1928). The Fr. tradition, carried 
on by Marius Petipa (1819-88), is really 
the more predominant element in the 
Russian school, and indeed it was Gerdt, 
a pupil of Johannsen, who first perceived 
Pavlova’s exceptional gifts and developed 
her frail physique on appropriate lines; 
but all three, Johannsen, Petipa, and 
Cecchetti, moulding generations of Rus- 
sian dancers, developed Russian B. into 
a system which became the idea) of dan- 
cers everywhere. Cecchetti, it has been 
well said, did not consciously devise a 
system or education or even inquire into 
tho artistic nature of dancing; n© was a 
great dancer, and beoame a great moesfro 
or teacher of dancing, and Diaghilev 
chose him to train his dancers. Cec- 
chetti completed the training of Karsavina 
and Nijinsky and taught Massine, Lifar, 
Danilova, and Markova, and also many in 
England, especially Ninette de Valois and 
Marie Rambert. Virginia Zucchl (6. 
1851), an It. dancer who went to St. 
Petersburg in 1878, dominated the Rus- 
sian B. for nearly 10 years, revealing 
herself as one of the most accomplish^ 
mimes In tho hist, of dancing, and her 
infiuence was groat enough to convert 
both Diaghilev and Benols into balleto- 
manes. Other prominent Russian bal- 
lerinas of modern days include Mathllde 
Kcheslnka, of Polish descent, who excelled 
in roles like Esmeralda; Olga Preobrajen- 
ska, notable in comic roles, and Vera 
Trefllova, who danced in London in 1921 
for Diaghilev. Pavlova, however, out- 
shone all; so much so that good judges 
think that oven when Diaghilev was 
making modernistic experiments, Pav- 
lova's art made his technique seem old- 
fashioned : for through Fokine’s influence 
Pavlova held to the standards of the 
main tradition and yet eventually pursued 
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her own way, an individualist harmonising 
new and old. Nijinsky, who succeeded 
Foklne in the Diaghilov B., was an ex- 
ponent of classicism, yet he showed that 
B. could successfully widen its scope so 
as to exploit contemporary subjects. 
None the less his dancing in, e.g. Lee 
Sylph idea, was more impressive than any 
of his experimental or non -traditional 
work. Massine, too, was a creative 
artiste, who, like Nijinsky, could extend 
the frontiers of B. without distortion, and 
Balanchine, who followed after Massine 
in the Diaghilov B., was also a tradi- 
tionalist. The inference from experience, 


W. Europe, though later B. became a 
popular form of light entertainment at 
the Empire and the Alhambra theatres. 
Towards the close of the century Adeline 
Gen6e appeared at the Empire, holding 
the stage for the next 10 years, and her 
influence in Eng. B. has been most 
marked. During the first decade of the 
pre.sent century the liussian dancers, 
Lydia Kyasht and Anna Pavlova, settled 
in England, while l^hyllis Bedells was 
the first distinguished Eng. ballerina at 
the Empire. The Diaghilov company 
came in 1911 and gave the impetus to the 
vogue of B., regarded as a serious.art, and 
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‘the REHEARSAn,’ BY DEGAS 
A ballet school scene in the foyer of the Opera House, Paris, 1872. 


therefore, seems to be that in spite 
of apparent occasional revolutionary 
changes, the B. romairta fundamentally 
unchanged, and only in inessentials, such 
as a change in choreography, is there any 
difference. Modern Russia has not found 
a new technique in spite of early experi- 
ments and seems to-day no longer even 
to desire it. 

B. in England. B. in England had 
Its origins in the masque as resuscitated 
in the folk-dance. Bat in the long period 
between the disappearance of the masque 
and the modern folk-dance movement B. 
in England existed only in the perfor- 
mances of talented foreign visitors like 
Taglloni and Grisi in the earlier part of 
last century. There were some notable 
Eng. dancers, such as Adeline Plunkett 
and Clare Webster, but they were ex- 
ceptional. England, however, really 
shared the decline which followed the 
heyday of the romantic B. throughout 


very soon Eng. dancers were becoming 
members of Russian cor/zs de ballet. 
It was only with the arrival of Anton 
Dolin as premier danscur that the exis- 
tence of Eng. B. dancers became noticed, 
the most accomplished among them being 
Sokolova and Markova (Alice Marks). 
Another important figure in the devolop- 
incnt of B. in England is Ninette dc 
Valois, the pupil of Cecehetti, who became 
a member of the Diaghilev B. in 1924, 
and afterwards founded licr own school 
and staged Bs. at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin. Her group was the nucleus of 
the Camargo Society, from which sprang 
the Sadlers Wells company, the truly 
national b allot of England. 

The lesson of the hist, of the B., says 
Mr. Arnold Haskell, is that *if national 
movements are to succeed, the dancer 
must not neglect a wide general education, 
and this is also the lesson for the con- 
temporary Russian B.* Another lesson 
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is that classicism exists through every 
change, through romanticism, cubism, 
surrealism, but that from time to time it 
needs a great mind to reassess it in terms 
of the present. Yet another lesson is that 
the B. has been built ‘wholly on cultural 
creativoness, distinguished from real life 
by the phantasies of its creator. Hence 
a touch of realism proves fatal. Com- 
bined with miisio it has found its domain 
in this intangible kingdom. Bs. are 
dreams, sometimes light and poetical 
Uko Les Sylphidea, sometimes tragic like 
Petrushka, sometimes nightmarish like 
Lc Sucre du Printemps, but always 
dreams, never reality' (Prince Peter 
Lieren), and an attempt to Introduce 
realism into a dream is to miss the whole 
conception and genius of a B. Com- 
menting on the period 1915-30, Prince 
Lieven says: *In this period I see occa- 
sionally highly successful productions. I 
see false stops, much wavering, much 
“searching," but T find no signs of the 
birth of a new art.’ 

See Prince Peter Lieven, The Birth of 
Ballets- Russes (trans. L. Zarine), 1936; 
Arnold L. Haskell, Ballet Panorama, 1938, 
and I'he Making of a Dancer, 1946. 

Ball-flower, ornament in Eng. Gothic 
architecturo, resembling a boll placed 
M’ithin a circular flower, sometimes with 
three, sometimes with four, petals. It is 
characteristic of the Decorated style of 
the fourteenth century. It is supposed 
by some to be an imitation of a pome- 
granate, and by others of a hawk’s bill. 

Bollia, tn, and dlat. of the United 
Provs., India, on the Ganges, 70 m. 
E.N.E. of Benares. Noted for the bath- 
ing fair, held in Nov. Pop. about 19,000. 

BalUn, Albert (1857-1918), Ger. ship- 
owner, of an old Jewish family in Ham- 
burg. Joined his father’s emigration 
business in 1874. Was agent for some 
Eng. shipping companies. Joined Ham- 
burg-Amcrika line in 1886 and became 
director-general. lie had gifts as a nego- 
tiator and worked for a political agree- 
ment between Germany and England. 
On the Ger. collapse in 1918 ho committed 
suicide two days before the armistice of 
Nov. 11. 

Ballin, Claude (1615-78), Fr. goldsmith, 
who copied the works of Poussin, and 
who was employed by Louis XIV. His 
nephew, Claude B. (c. 1660-1754) was 
also a noted goldsmith, his chief work 
being the coronation crown of Louis XV. 

Ballina. seaport in cos. Mayo and Sligo, 
Eire, on both sides of the R. Moy, 7 m. 
from Killala Bay. The Sligo portion is 
properly called Ardnaree, a suburb of B. 
The R. Moy and Lough Conn two favourite 
resorts of anglers, as there is excellent 
salmon fishing. Coarse linens are manu- 
factured, and there is trade in all kinds of 
agric. produce. The Fr. took possession 
of the tn. in 1798, but shortly afterwards 
were defeated at Killala. There Is a 
Rom. Catholic cathedral. Pop. 5000. 

Ballinasloe, mrkt. tn. in Connaiight, on 
the borders of cos. Galway and Roscom- 
mon, Eire. It is situated on the Suck, a 
trib. of the Shannon, and is further con- 
nected with the ShauTion by the Omnd 
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Canal, opened for commercial purposes in 
1828. There is a celebrated wool fair 
held on July 13, and a cattle fair In Oct. 
There are breweries and flour-mills, and 
tanning, hat-making, and carriage -build- 
ing are among the other industries of the 
tn. Qarbally Castle, in the neighbour- 
hood, is the seat of the earl of Clancarty. 
Pop. 5000. 

Ballinrobe, tn. In co. Mayo, Eire, on 
the Robe, near its mouth In Lough Mask, 
27 m. N. of Galway. Pop. 2000. 

Balliol College, college of Oxford Univ. 
Its foundation is attributed to Sir John do 
Baliol of Barnard Castle, Durham, and 
his wife, Dovorguilla. John do Baliol 
was a keen supporter of Henry lit. in his 
wars, but as an act of penance for the 
injuries done to sanctuaries in his neigh- 
bourhood, and to show his pious love of 
learning, he maintained 16 poor scholars 
of Oxford between 1262 and 1268. On 
his death Lady DevorguiUa completed 
his project of munding a residence for 
these scholars in 1282, and other bene- 
factors added gifts of money, land, and 
church livings. Part of the library dates 
from 1430, but many new' buildings have 
been added during the last century in the 
Gothic stylo. The college is endowed 
with many scholarships and exhibitions, 
and consists of a master, 12 fellows, about 
50 scholars and exhibitioners, and the 
undergraduates, on an average, number 
over 200. B. boasts of many brilliant 
scholars, and has been the home of the 
champions of many Intellectual and social 
movements. Wycliffe was its master about 
1360, when scholastic philosophy was 
cultivated within its walls. In the 
fifteenth cent\iry it harboured many Eng. 
humanists, including Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester (one of Iho founders of the 
Bodleian Library), and the earl of Wor- 
cester. In the nineteenth century it con- 
tributed Cardinal Manning to the Oxford 
Movement. Among its distinguished 
graduates are Dr. Adam Smith, Robert 
Southey, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, 
Andrew Lang, Herbert Henry Asquith 
(Lord Oxford and Asquith), and Allred 
Milner (Lord Milner). 

Ballista, engine used by the Roms, for 
propelling heavy missiles in siege opera- 
tions. It was constructed on the same 
principle as the catapult, the difference 
being that the catapult w'as used for pro- 
pelling arrows, stones, etc., in siege and 
field warfare, whilst the B. discharged 
heavy beams and large stones for the 
battering down of buildings, or, in other 
words, the distinct high -trajectory B. dis- 
charged heavier stones from the end of 
rotating arms. The motive power in both 
typos of engine is supplied by tightly 
twisted hemp, sinews of animals, or raw 
hide. Two such skeins were flrinly fixed 
vertically in a heavy wooden framework; 
two stiff wooden arms were inserted in the 
skeins and were attached to a bow-string 
which was drawn back by a winch and 
locked by a trigger mechanism. The pro- 
jectile was propelled through a window in 
the vertical framework. 

Ballistio Pendulum, see under Penou- 
TITM. 
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Ballistics, the study of the motion of 
projectiles. It consists of two main 
branches, interior B. and exterior B. 
Interior B. denis with the motion of the 
projectile inside the bore of the grtm. and 
IS concerned with providing: a theoretical 
basis for the methods and rates of burning: 
of various kinds and shapes of propellants, 
the ultimate object being: the determina- 
tion of the maxim uin pressure set up by 
the gases inside the gun, and the velocity 
with which the projectile is ejected from 
the muzzle. The theory having been de- 
veloped, the practical application is the 
fixing of the weight of the propellant, and 
the size and shape of its component pieces 
or grains, necessary to produce any de- 
sired velocity in a particular gun without 
subjecting it to a pressure greater than 
the material can steiid. The considera- 
tion of the stresses in the material Itself 
belongs to the province of gun construc- 
tion and design. Exterior B. deals with 
the motion of the projectile outside the 
bore and its prin. problem is the calcu- 
lation of the path of a given projectile 
once its muzzle velocity and the elevation 
at which it was fired are known. The 
solution of this problem enables the bal- 
listician to construct range-tables by 
means of which the gunner can lay his 
gun so as to hit a given target. In in- 
vestigating the problem, measurements 
have to be made to ascertain the nature 
and amount of tho air’s resistance to the 
shell; how it is affected by the w’oight, 
shape, and steadiness in llight of tho pro- 
jectile; how It Is affected by the otmo- 
sr)heric conditions of temp** air density, 
and humidity; and, finally, what amount 
of twist must be given to make the pro- 
jectile come down nose first, and how this 
twist affects tho llight of tho projectile. 
These measurements are usually con- 
sidered under the heading of experimental 
B., and tho term exterior B. is properly 
applied to the calculation of trajectories 
onco the necessary data regarding velo- 
city, elevation, and air resistance aro 
known. 

Developments in anti-aircraft defence 
have led to increased interest and research 
in the production of accurately burning 
time fuses for projectiles. This section 
of B. belongs both to interior B. as regards 
the rate of burning of the powder of tho 
fuse under various pressures, aud exterior 
B. both 08 regards tho variations in pres- 
sure occurring as the projectile travels 
along tho trajectory and tho time taken 
for it to reach various points on that 
trajectory. 

Bomb-dropping from aeroplanes calls 
for a knowledge of exterior B., bomb 
sights being constructed from ballistlo 
data obtained from experiments on tho 
air's resistance to bombs of different 
shapes and sizes moving at various speeds. 

Consult C. Cranz, Handbook of Ballistics, 
Eng. translation, 1921; E. II. Moulton, 
New Methods in Exterior Ballistics, 
Chicago, 1926. 

Ballistite, smokeless explosive formed 
from gun-cotton. It is very similar in 
composition to cordite and the various 
blasting gelatins. 


Ballooh, vil., Dumbartonshire. Scot- 
land, at tho S. end of Loch Lomond. It is 
a terminus for tho steamers on the loch. 
Ballonius, see Baillou, Guillaume. 
Balloons. The science of aerostation is 
not so old as that of tho sister science, 
aviation, but the younger science more 
speedily reached any degree of success. 
During tho thirteenth century wo get 
many attcrupts, either theoretically or 
practically, to solve the problem of 
aerostation. The flying dove of A reby tas, 
the experiments and theories of Roger 
Bacon and Albert of Saxony, have been 
dealt with elsewhere {see Aeronautics). 
Francis Lana failed to solve the problem, 

J ret, at the same tirno, made great strides 
n the right direction; the science bad 
also attracted tho attention of Leonardo 
da Vinci. But it was not until the 
eighteenth century that the solution of tho 
problem appeared to he in sight. Among 
those who had been attracted by the results 
of Cavendish's oxperhnonts wore two 
brothers, Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier, 
tho sons of a paper merchant of Annonay, 
In France. That they did not fully solve 
the problem, nor yet understand the full 
significance of the exporiinouts of Caven- 
dish, is now fairly obvious, and, further- 
more, they thought that it was the smoke 
that caused tho fire B. to ascend. But 
the development of the H. and the research 
which led to tho practical perfection of 
tho science of aerostation, date from the 
first experiments of t heso brothers m ith 
their flrc-Bs., or Moutgolfl^res, as they 
came to bo called later. 

Tho Fr. physicist Charles, however, 
who knew from his experiments with 
hydrogen tho real cause of tho ascent of 
the B., was entrusted with the work of 
making a hydrogen B. Ho realised the 
necessity for making the B. thoroughly 
alr-tlght, and so his B. w’as made of silk 
and coated with a rubber solution. The 
ascent was successfully made in Aug. 
1783, amidst the plaudits of an enthusi- 
astic Parisian crowd. The brothor.s 
Montgolfier in tho mcantimo continued 
their experiments, on(i attained a certain 
degree of success, being ouahlod to send 
up a B. that contained a number of 
animals; they w'cre given enthusiastic 
receptions throughout France, and re- 
ceived rewards at the hands of royalty. 
The next step in the evolution of the B. 
was the construction of a B. that ^vould 
carry passengers. An ascent in a captive 
B. was made by one I'ildtro do Rozier in 
Oct. 1783, and the same aeronaut made 
an ascent in a free B. during tho same 
year. In the following year an ascent 
was made by a certain Madame Thibl6, 
w^ho has therefore tho honour of having 
been not only the first lady aeronaut, but 
also one of the pioneers of the movoincnt. 
But the many experiments wLlcli were 
made with Montgolfl^rcs showed that tho 
B. of that type was not entirely praoti- 
cablo nor very serviceable. The B. was 
often burnt during the inflating process, 
Bomotiraos they caught fire in the air. 
The typo of B. used by tho physicist 
Charles did not differ essentially from the 
modern type, and ultimately it was in 
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favour of this type that opinion veered. 
The hydi'ogen B. of Charles was fitted up 
with a net which covered about half the 
B. and was used to support the silk 
covering and also to distribute the pres- 
sure more evenly. From the wooden 
ring in which this silk netting ended, the 
car of the B. was attached by short ropes. 
From the experimental flights with Mont- 
golflferes and Robertl^res (sometimes 
called Charlldres) much knowledge was 
gained, and during the next few years 
flights took place in a great many places. 
Flying from London in 1784, Lunardi 
made a successful descent in Hertford- 
shire, after having been in the air for a 
little over two hours. In the following 
year, in the face of much dlfllculty and in 
spite of considerable hardships, the first 
cross-Channel flight was made by Blan- 
chard and Jeffries. Blanchard had pre- 
viously made a number of successful 
flights, being one of the first professional 
balloonists. 

The success of the B. was soon assured, 
and many ascents were made during the 
years following the first experiments of 
the Montgolfldrs, and of Charles, Robert, 
and others. The problem which now 
immediately presented Itself to the minds 
of those interested in ballooning was the 
construction of a B. which should not be 
at the mercy of the elements, and which 
the passengers should bo able to direct. 
The early experiments for the i)roduction 
of a dirigible B. were failures; experi- 
ments were made with oars, with rudaers, 
with sails, and by means of air-bags. In 
1852 we get the first dirigible whose 
motive power was a steam engine which 
drove a propeller. This was built by 
Giffard. The weight of the dirigible, 
which was made wit h pointed ends, was 
roughly IJ tons, and experiments with it 
showed that it was useless for its purpose. 
The experiments commenced by Giffard 
were continued in other countries, especi- 
ally under Dupuy de LOmo 
and almost at the same time by Haenlein, 
who used for the first time a gas engine. 
The machine was an advance on the type 
of Giffard and Dupuy de L6me, but on the 
whole was not a great success. The first 
real success of the dirigible type of B. was 
the successful flight of the airship La 
France, under the direction of two Fr. 
officers, Renard and Krebs. In Aug. 
1884 they were able to prove coiiclusivelv 
that a dirigible airship could be produced, 
and could be manoeuvred in the face of 
the wind, providing that the wind was not 
blowing at too great a velocity. Their 
first successful flight lasted for about 23 
minutes, and they covered considerably 
more than 6 m. The successful flight of 
La France caused a renewal of experi- 
ments in most of the countries of Europe. 
In Germany a new dirigible was made by 
Dr. Wolfert, and its first ascent In 1897 
ended in disaster. In 1898, however, 
the first experiments of Count Zeppelin 
met with considerable success. 

Zeppelin's first dirigible was experi- 
mented with in 1 900 : it made throe flights, 
and was finally abandoned. In 1906 
ZepbeUn made his second attempt, but 


without meeting with great success. 
The machine was landed safely, but was 
damaged by the wind during the night so 
considerably that it bad to be broken up. 
The Zeppelin III. was built soon after, 
and was most successful. It carried 11 
passengers for a distance of about 69 m. 
In the following year (1908) appeared 
Zeppelin IV., which made a number of 
successful voyages, the crowning achieve- 
ment being the Journey from Friedrlchs- 
haven to Mainz and back, after which 
the airship was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire. In Juno 1909 the count also 
succeeded in travelling over 900 m. In 38 
hours, and on his arrival in Berlin was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the populace. 

Another great name in the annals of 
the dirigible B. is that of Santos Dumont, 
a young Brazilian, who built altogether 
14 airships, and the results of these flights 
and the remedying of the failures wont 
far to solve the question of aerial flight. 
The Lebaudy airship was a type that also 
proved successful, and was practically 
adopted as the typo by the Fr. military 
authorities. The Lebaudy dirigible was 
the first example of the semi-rigid type 
which later proved successful. The first 
Lebaudy machine, after a series of 
successful trips, was wrecked in Nov. 
1904; but so successful had the type of 
machine been that immediately the 
brothers Lebaudy built another on a large 
scale, which ultimately was adopted as 
the parent tj^^o of the dirigibles of the 
Fr. Army. The Fr, airship, the PeUrie, 
was built after this model, and had a long 
and successful career before coming to an 
untimely end in the Atlantic. In Great 
Britain the first airship was of the non- 
rigid type, and was almost from the be- 
ginning antiquated and useless, but later 
on other airships of the semi-rigid type 
were built. 

Military Ballooning, During the early 
period of the revolutionary wars two B. 
corps were organised by the Fr. Their 
success was not very OToat, but they were 
of some value during the battle of Fleurus, 
1794, and annoyed the enemy to such an 
extent that, at least by the Austrians, 
balloonists were treated in the same man- 
ner as spies. But there were tremendous 
dlfilcultles in the way of the B. corps, 
and in 1798, on his return from Egypt, 
Napoleon ended their existence. In the 
nineteenth century a great many attempts 
were made to revive the use of military 
Bs. The insurgents in Italy made use of 
them; during the Civil war in America 
use was made of them; and even in the 
wars of the republics of S. America Bs. 
were used at least for reconnoitring pur- 
poses. In most of the armies of the great 
powers experiments were made with Bs., 
and in Franco Napoleon III. tried to 
revive the B. corps, which had been done 
away with by his great predecessor. In 
Groat Britain many military experiments 
wore tried, but no attempt was made 
actually to form a B. corps uiitil after 
1870. Both the Fr. and Ger. military 
authorities tried to utilise Bs. during the 
Franco -Prussian war. The Ger. attempts 
were almost complete foUxires; the Fr. 
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attempts to use Bs. also to a large extent 
failed. So little information was gained 
that the military authorities ultimately 
sold their Tis. to the postal dept. On the 
other hand, passengers and letters were 
convoyed out of the besieged tn. of Paris 
in comparative safety by means of a B., 
and altogether, out of the 66 Bs. that left 
Paris during the period of the siege, at 
least 69 arrived quite safely at their 
destination. After the war of 1870-71, B. 
corps were formed in practically every 
army, and the experience gained during 
that war went far in helping in the organi- 
sation of the B. corps throughout the 
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world. One natural result of the war was 
the invention of a gun which co\iId be 
used for tiring at Bs., and this in turn led 
to experiments In the manner in which 
Bs. might liest bo disabled in time of war, 
and to what extent riilo and cannon fire 
would injure them. After the Fraiico- 
Prussiaii war the Fr. organised the B. 
eorjjs so that to each army corj)S could be 
attached a B. corps which wmuJd be self- 
contained and self-reliant. To each corps 
were attached w^agons for the carrying of 
tools and appliances and for carrying also 
the actual B., while further gas wagons 
were attached which would give the corps 
a constant supply. In Germany the first 
B. corps was formed in 1884. In Great 
Britain a B. corps was first founded in 
1879, and during many of the wars which 
England fought after that period the B. 
^;on)S did useful work. During the S. 
Alrican war the B. corps rendered 
valuable services to the troops in the field. 


and especially during the events which 
led to the surrender of Gen. Cronje. 
America also used Bs. In 1898, during her 
war with Spain, and B. corps were after- 
wards formed in Austria and Russia. 
The types of B. used may be divided Into 
two classes — the free B., the captive B., 
and in this category, although not strictly 
a B., wo may add the kite. Of these 
the captive B. was probably of most 
service, since by use of It observations 
could be made of the movements of the 
enemy, and the fire of the guns of the 
artillery could be directed from such a B. 
The spherical B. was practically doomed 
by the invention of the airship {q.v.), 
which at the outbreak of the First World 
War had assumed the well-known 
‘sausage* shape, r.e. it was cylindrical and 
had an Inflated bag attached to the rear 
to act as a rudder. Such Bs. attached to 
warships proved invaluable to the Brit, 
in the Gallipoli campaign. For the use 
of Bs. in the Second World War os a 
defence against aircraft, see Anti-Air- 
CRAJ’T Defence. 

The B. and Science, The use of the 
B. as a means of examining the pheno- 
n»ena of the atmosphere was first made 
soon after the earliest successful ascents 
had been made by the Montgrolficrs and 
i>y Charles. Charles made sciontiflo 
observations during his first voyages, but 
the first ascent made wholly in the in- 
terests of sclonco was made by Jeffries in 
1784. From his observations the B. rose 
to a height of 9000 ft., and the temp., 
which was about 50® F. in liondon, fell to 
‘29® F. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century many ascents were made, 
but until the experiments of Glaisher 
began the results obtained were not of 
outstanding importance. The chief ques- 
tions which Glaisher sought by experiment 
to determine were: the temp, of the atmo- 
sphere, the amount of moisture contained 
in it at tho higher levels, the determina- 
tion of the old point— the suitability of 
the higher levels for human habitation 
(this had reference principally to the 
mountains of India), the determination 
of the electrical properties of the atmo- 
sphere, the properties of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, the collection of samples 
of tho air at various levels, the constitu- 
tion and the height of the clouds, the 
velocity and direction of the breezes; later 
special Instruments were Invented in order 
that the information gathered during 
these scientific ascents should be accurate, 
and much information was gained by the 
use of those instruments during tho 
numerous ascents. Tho work has been 
confined chiefly to meteorology, but use- 
ful astronomical work has been done also. 
Tho phenomena attendant on tho eclipse 
of the sun have been observed from a B., 
and interesting information concerning 
shooting stars has been gathered also. 
The experiments commenced by Glaisher 
were continued by distinguished scien- 
tists in almost every country in the world, 
and the information gathered was of vital 
importance to the science of meteorology. 
The B. has also been used for attempts to 
reach the N. Pole, the most famous of 
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which was the unfortunate attempt of 
Andr6e ig.v.); it was not till more than 30 
ears later that it was learned that his B. 
ad remained in the air for 3 days and 
reached 84“ N. Two voyaffos of over 1000 
m. are on record, the first bcinj? that of 
Wise in 1859, from St. Louis to Henderson, 
New York, which covered a distance of 
1120 m. ; the other the voyage of the 
Count Henry do la Vavilx, who, starting 
from Paris, reached the tn. of Korostyshev 
in Russia, thus covering a distance of 
nearly 1200 m. Exploration of the 
stratosphere has been effected in recent 
years by Pi*of. Auguste Piccard, who was 
the first to use a specially sealed gondola; 
and, among others, by Capts. Stevens 
and Anderson (U.S. Army Air Corps) 
who, in their balloon, Exjilorer //., 
reached a height of 14 m. in 1935. See 
F. A. Magoun and E. Hodgins, A History 
of Aircraft^ New York and London, 1931. 
See also AERONAxmes; Parachute. 

Ballot (It. ballotta, diminutive of balla, 
a ball), originally the little ball used for 
secret voting; hence ‘voting by ballot’ is 
a term applied to the practice of secret 
voting. Secret voting was practised in 
Greece and Rome by means of balls, 
marked stones, shells, and tickets, in 
cases of ostracism, at criminal trials, and 
In Rome at the election of candidates to a 
public office. Secret voting at elections 
of members of Parliament was advocated 
by Eng. reformers in the early nineteenth 
century; it was included in the draft of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, a bill on the 
subject having been introduced by 
O’Connell in 1830. It was first used iu 
1870, in connection with the London 
School Board elections, and two years 
later, by Forster’s Ballot Act, it w'as intro- 
duced into all pari, and municipal elec- 
tions. The practice is now in force at 
elections in all countries where a con- 
stitutional gov. prevails. 

Ballot, Paul Marie Victor (b. 1855), Fr. 
colonial administrator. Ho was appointed 
commander-in-chief of Stmcgol in 1878; 
of the settlements around the gulf of 
Benin, 1887; and organised the Fr. ex- 
plorations of the interior of Africa as far 
as the Niger. 

Ballou, Hosea (1771-1852), Amor. 
Universolist clergyman, was b. at Rich- 
mond, New Hampshire, son of Maturin 
B., a Baptist minister. In 1794 B. be- 
came a pastor at Dana, Massachusetts. 
From 1817 until his death ho preached as 
pastor of the second LJniversalist church 
at Boston. I'ounder and editor of the 
Vniversalist Magazine (later called the 
Trumpet), the Universolist Expositor, 
and the Universolist Quarterly lieview. 
His Notes on the Parables (1804), a treatise 
on the Atonement, estab. him os chief 
Amor, expositor of Univorsalism. 

Ballou, Hosea (1796-1861), grand- 
nephew of the above, was b, in Halifax, 
Vermont, also a llniversalist preacher, and 
aissociated with his uncle in editing the 
Universolist Quarterly Review. Advocated 
the establishment of the Universalist 
Denominational College of Tufts at 
Medford. He wrote Ambient History of 
Universalism doum to A.D. 653 (1829). 


Ballou, Murray Maturin (1820-95), son 
of the first Hosea B., pioneer of Amer. 
illustrated journalism. Ed. Oleason's 
Pictorial and Bailouts Monthly and 
founded and ed. the Boston Daily Globe. 
Wrote a life of his father and a hist, of 
Cuba. 

Ballston Spa, co. seat of Saratoga co.. 
New York, U.S. A., 7 m. S. of Saratoga 
Springs; it is weU known as a summer 
resort, having chalybeate and other 
springs. Pop. 5000. 

Bally, Bengal, see Bali. 

Ballybunion, seaside vil. in Kerry, Eire, 
9 ra. N.W. of Listowel. It has a wireless 
station. 

Baliycastle, seaport in tho N. of co. 
Antrim, N. Ireland, opposite Rathlin Is. 
The castle was built by tho earl of An- 
trim in the reign of James I. Pop. 1485. 

Ballyclare, mrkt. tn., co. Antrim, N. 
Ireland, 9 m. E.N.K. of Antrim, It is 
noted for its paper mills. Pop. 2000. 

Ballymena, tn. in co. Antrim, N. Tre- 
laml, on the Braid. It is a railway 
centre, on the Belfast to Londonderry 
line. The linen manuls. were introduced 
c. 1733, and are an important feature of 
the tn. The agric. and iron-mining in- 
dustries are also carried on. Tho tn. was 
taken by the insurgents in 1798, but was 
not held for long. l^op. 12,000. 

Ballymoney, tn. in co. Antrim, N. 
Ireland. BrCwdng, distilling, and tanning 
are carried on, and linen, soap, candles, 
and tobacco are manufactured. Pop. 
3000. 

Ballymote, tn. in tho co. of Sligo, Ire- 
land. It llourishus as a mrkt. tn., and 
has considerable agric. trade besides 
carriage works. In 1300 Richard do 
Burgh built a costle here the remains of 
which are still standing, and it was the 
scene of hostilities in 1641 and 1652. 
There are also tho ruins of a Franciscan 
foundation which are assigned to the 
thirteenth century. The fame of its 
iearning spread for some considerable 
distance at that time. The erudite 
monks loft a literary monument In the 
form of the Book of Ballymote, a MS. now 
in the possession of tho Royal Irish 
Academy. It is a miscellaneous collection 
of prose and verse, written in Gaelic, and 
compiled about 1391. There are some 
translations of Lat. romances, and tho 
rest is of historical and genealogical in- 
terest. The book was once in the posses- 
sion of the O’Connell family, who bought 
it for 140 cows. A facsimile reprint was 
isKued in 1887. cd. by Prof. Atkinson. 
Pop. 930. 

Ballyshannon, seaport of Donegal co., 
Eire, at tho mouth of tho Erne. Salmon 
fishing is extensively carried on at a 
waterfall in the Erne, where the salmon- 
leap and mounting ladders facilitate cap- 
ture. Owing to a bar, tho harbour is only 
available for small craft. Remains exist 
of a castle of the O’Donnells, where the 
Eng. in 1597 wore defeated. Pop. 2170. 

Balm (Melissa officinalis), species of 
Labiatfc found in E^urope and W. Asia, 
and frequently cultivated in Eng. and 
Amor, gardens. It has an upright stem, 
opposite and alternate leaves, which are 
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toothed and ovate, and the ordinary 
dead-nettle-shaped flowers of the order, 
faint yellow or a white colour. The 
leaves are nsed in medicine for their tonic 
and stimulant properties. Bastard B. 
{Melittis melissophvllum) is the only 
species of its genus, and is found in S. 
Europe; it also belongs to the Labiatte. 



Balm of Gilead, or Balsam, oleo-rosin 
produced from the IJalsarnodendroyi 
opohalsamum and used in oriental coun- 
trioa for its sweet scent and medicinal 
properties. It is referred to in the O.T. 
and by many anct. writers, who afflrm its 
power to heal. See Balsamodendron. 

Balmaoeda, Jos6 Manuel (1838-91), 
Chilean politician, b, and d. at Santiago. 
As a politician ho Joined the Liberal party 
and later became president of the republic 
of Chile. lie did much work for the 
development of public instruction and for 
the army and navy. Ho also promoted 
the construction of railways. 

Balmain, shipbuilding suburb of Syd- 
ney, Now S. Wales; pop. 32,000. 

Balme, Col de, nit. pass situated be- 
tween Mts. Blanc and Dent du Midi. It 
is traversed by the road from Martlgny 
to Chamonix. Its highest point is 7200 
ft. above sea-level. 

Balmerino, James Elphinstone, first 
Baron (1553-1612), Scottish politician. 
Under James VI. he was appointed judge 
and royal secretary. He was made Tjord 
B. in 1604. Ho was responsible for a 
letter addressed to the pope, without 
the king’s knowledge. The letter was 
pronounced a forgery, and B. was im- 
prisoned. 

Balm^s, or Balmez, Jaime Luoiano 

(1810-48), Sp. publicist and phlloso- 

f hical writer, was b. at Vlch in Catalonia, 
le founded a political paper of a clerical 
and monarchical character in Madrid in 
1844, calling it El Pensamiento de la 
Nacidn. Ills Filosofla fundamental 
has been trans. into Eng. 

Balmont, Constantin {b. 1867), Uusslan 
poet. His significance in Russian litera- 
ture is that ho regenerated the methods 


of Russian poetry, giving to it technical 
methods of a variety hitherto unemployed 
in the language. Thus he introduced 
Interior rhymes and assonance. A 
prolific writer, ho pub. regularly in 
Russia up to the time of the revolution, 
when he emigrated to Paris. He con- 
tributed largely to Russian periodicals 
pub, in France. 

Balmoral Castle, residence of the Brit, 
sovereign in Aberdeenshire, Scotland. It is 
situated on the r. b. of the Deo, which at 
this point is crossed by a suspension 
bridge. The prince consort acquired it 
from Sir Robert Gordon and gave it to 
Queen Victoria, together with the estate 
attached. It is built in granite and baa 
an E. tower 100 ft. high, which commands 
a magnificent view. 

Balnaves, Hanry (d. 1579), of Ilalhill, 
Scottish reformer, b. of poor parents at 
Kirkcaldy, Fife, and studied at St. 
Andrews Univ. and at a free school at 
Cologne. Ho acted for some time as a 
procurator in the courts of St. Andrews 
and then removed to Edinburgh, where 
in 1538 James V. made him a lord of 
session. On the accession of Mary (1543) 
B. was promoted to the office of secretary 
of state, and was instrumental in getting 
the Holy Scriptures trans. Into the Scots 
vulgar tongue. Ho was confined for six 
months in tho castle at Blackness for his 
^gressive Protestantism. In 1540 he 
Joined the imirderers of Cardinal Beaton 
in the castle of St. Andrews. In the 
following year he was captured by the Fi*. 
and was thrust Into tho castle of Rouen 
as a prisoner of war. In 1554, when the 
dowager queen, Mary of Guise, became 
regent of Scotland, B. was released and 
his forfeiture rescinded. On his return 
to Scotland ho took an active part on the 
side of the lords of tho congregation, and 
in 1563 was appointed a lord of session 
and was chosen as one of the commis- 
sioners to revise the Book of Disciidine, 
During his Imprisonment he wrote a 
treatise on justification, which was pub., 
with a preface by Knox, under tho title 
of A Confession of Faith, 

Balneology and Balneotherapeutics, 
science of baths and their effects upon 
the system. Baths act more by iiiodi- 
Mng temp, than by skin absorption. 
The cold bath (45-66^ F.) causes a con- 
traction of tho vessels of tho skin and 
consequently drives the blood into the 
internal organs, where tho resulting 
dilatation causes an exhilarating after- 
effect if tho immersion be of short dura- 
tion. The cold bath is thus valuable as a 
tonic. Tho tepid bath (85-90°) is of value 
in fevers through actual boat abstraction. 
Between 93® and 95° baths arc at tho 
point of thermal Indifference; they do not 
change the movement of the blood- 
stream and have a sedative effect on the 
nervous system. Baths of higher temps, 
promote circulation in the surface blood- 
vessels, and the hot bath (103-108°) 
operates as a powerful stimulant, and is 
used in dropsies, catarrh, kidney (liseasee, 
etc., to increase the absorption of morbid 
products. If the immersion bo pro- 
longed, there may be weakness of the 
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heart, with the possibility of fainting. 
The Turkish bath is a hot-air bath where 
the patient passes through compartments 
ranging in temp, from 100® to 200®. It 
is useti for promoting perspiration, and 
in cases of catarrh, neuralgia, and rheu- 
matism. It is deleterious in fatty de- 
generation of the heart. The Russian 
bath is a vapour-bath in which steam is 
generated by throwing water on heated 
mineral or metallic surfaces: it is of value 
in rheumatism. The douche is a bath 
where water is forced by considerable 
pressure upon the surface of the body: 
it is used in insomnia and the coma of 
alcohol or sunstroke. The shower-bath 
is a douche where water is forced against 
the body from a nozzle with numerous 
perforations ; it Is used as a general tonic. 

There are also special forms of bath 
where the body is immersed in peat, mud, 
slime, pine-leaves, herbs, brine, sand, 
bran, malt, tan, glue, milk, soap, acid, 
mustard, etc. Air-baths are dealt with 
under Aerotherapeutics, and electric 
baths under Electrotherapy. 

Balneotherapeutics is a term generally 
restricted in application to treatment at 
spas, where patients systematically drink 
and bathe in water naturally mineralised, 
or artificially modified at the places where 
the springs emerge from the earth. The 
beneficial results of spa treatment in many 
tyijes of diseases are undeniable, but 
there is some difficulty in apportioning 
the credit among the various curative 
factors in such treatment. The usually 
favoura ble climate, the submission of the 
patient to a regime that would probably 
bo relaxed at home, the presence of 
physicians with special experience, the 
provision of specially appropriate appli- 
ances and organisation, and the com- 
bination of regular exorcise in a good 
atmosphere with systematic medical 
treatment, all contribute in varying mea- 
sures to the w^oll-being of the patient. 
As to the waters themselves, it is un- 
doubtedly true that many of them lose 
their properties when bottled and ex- 
ported, and cannot be artificially prepared 
so as to produce the same conditions, or 
contain such subtle ingredients that their 
composition is not wholly known. It has 
been suggested that the warm mineral 
springs consist of water which is formed 
by the combination of hydrogen distilled 
from granite rocks at great depths with 
oxygen derived from metallio oxides also 
found there, thus producing what is called 
nascent or virgin water. Many waters 
also contain radium emanation, which 
has a therapeutic value in certain morbid 
conditions. The bubbles of carbonic atdd 
gas, which have such an exhilarating 
efiFect on the skin, cannot be exactly re- 
produced in baths artificially charged 
with carbonic acid. 

Spa treatment is suitable in the sub- 
acute or chronic stage of disease, where 
the patient has a good supply of reserve 
force. Acute cases, or those tending to a 
fatal issue at an early period, should not 
be recommended ; senous visceral disease, 
advanced arterlo-sclerosis, serious mental 
or nervous depression are also unsuitable. 


whilst children and old people sliould have 
recourse to climatic influences only. In 
any caae, the patient should be reconciled 
to separation from all business and domes- 
tic entanglements which are liable to 
occasion worry. 

The chief object of spa treatment is to 
romote excretion by way of the kidneys, 
owels, and skin. For elimination by 
the kidneys the alkaline waters at Vichy, 
Bad Neuenahr, Vittel, Contrex6viIle, 
Wildungen, Evian-les-Balns, and Aix-les- 
Bains are suitable. For elimination by 
the bowels the waters containing sodium 
sulphate are useful, as at Morienbad, Kar- 
lovy Vary (Karlsbad), Brldes-les- Bains, 
and Cheltenham. Arthritic ailments are 
best suited by Aachen, Alx-les-Bains, 
Bath, Droitwich, Harrogate, and Buxton. 
Nervous diseases are specially provided 
for at Oeynhausen, Schlangenbad, and 
Church Stretton. Colitis is a loading 
speciality at Flora bibres and ChfLtel- 
Guyon. Primary aneemias are treated 
at Schwalbach, Spa, and St. Moritz, 
whilst for secondary aneemias Royat, La 
Bourboule, Uriage, Ilarrogate, and Llan- 
drindod are suitable. Marienbad is 
specially recommended for the systematic 
treatment of obesity. Diabetic patients 
will secure ext)erienced treatment at 
Karlsbad, Brides-les-Bains, Neuenahr, 
Vichy, Vittel, Royat, Buxton, Gastein, 
^Ivian-les-Bains, St. Moritz, and other 
spas. Phlebitis and varicose veins aro 
specialised in at Baguols - do - I’Orne. 
Luchon and Schinznach have a good 
reputation for the cure of skin diseases, 
and Cauterets attracts sufl'erers from 
throat maladies. Famous Amer. water- 
ing-places are Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
French Lick Springs, and W. Baden, 
Indiana; White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Virginia; and Saratoga Springs, New 
York, See A. G. Gordon and F. G. 
Thomson, TJie Physiology of Hydrology ^ 
1930. 

Balquhidder, vil. of Perthshire, Scot- 
land, at the bend of IjOcIi Voil and below 
the braes of B. It is celebrated in the 
hist, of Hob Roy. 

Balrampur, tn. in United Pro vs., India, 
near the K. Rapti. Its rajah was loyal 
during the Mutiny. Pop. 17,000. 

Balsa, a raft or fishing boat, used by 
Indians on the Pacific coast of S. America. 
It is constructed usually of floats made of 
logs of the B. tree. B. wood is a light 
useful timber now used in the construction 
of aircraft. 

Balsam (Ok. fidkcrafioi’, balsam - tree), 
name given in medicine to many resins 
and oils token from plants of different 
kinds, but given in particular to B. of 
Peru and of Tolu. These two varieties 
come from leguminous plants, the first 
species being known as Myroxyhm perui- 
ferumf the second as M. toluiferum, 
Liquidambar, a balsamic product of 
Liejuidambar styraciflua^ is sometimes 
called white B. of Peru. B. of Copaiba 
is also obtained from many varieties of 
the genus Copaifera. Bs. have a pleasant 
fragrance which renders them of service 
I in making confectionery and perfumes; 
1 they also have tonic properties. 
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Balsam iimpaiiens). genus of Balsamln- 
acese which is native to India and Japan. 
The plants are generally herbaceous 
annuals with white or red flowers. I. 
bcdaamina^ found in the E. Indies, is a 
beautiful plant cultivated in gardens and 
conservatories in England; /. Twli-me- 
iangere, yellow B. or touch-me-not, is 
found in Europe, and often in Britain. 
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If the iiT>c capsule of the flower be touched 
it immediately deliiscos and scatters its 
seed. 

Balsamina, another name of the genus 
Impatie^is which belongs to the order 
BalsnininacesD. The former is a name 
given by Tournefort, the latter by 
Linnrous. 

Balsaminaooae is an order of Dicotyle- 
dons which contains only two genera, of 
which Impatient is the chief. It has 
numerous species of herbs which are 
cosmopolitan and are remarkable for the 
elastic force with which the valves of the 
capsular fruit contract and eject the seeds. 
The fl owners are regular zygomorphic, have 
5 pctaloid sepals, 5 petals, 5 stamens, and 
5 carpels which are united, superior, and 
contain numerous ovules. 

Balsamo, Giuseppe, see Caqliostko. 

Balsamodendron, or Commiphora, genus 
of Bursoracot© which grow in tropical 
Asia and Africa. Ji. (or C.) myrrha 
yields myrrh, w'hich exudes as a rosin 
from the bark and becomes hard by 
exposure to the air; it has a bitter taste 
and peculiar odour, and is used in the 
manuf. of incense and some medicines. 
B. (or C.) opobalsamum produces balm 
of Gilead ((/.r.). 

Balsham, Hugh de (d. 1286), succeeded 
William de Kilkenny as bishop of Ely, 
1256. In 1280 he obtained a charter to 
introduce ‘studious scholars’ into his 
hospital of St. John, Cambridge, in place 
of the secular brethren. In 1284 he 
founded Peterhouse, Cambridge, for his 
own pupils. 

Balta, tn. in Podolia, Ukraine. It is 
situated between the Dniester and the 
Bug. It has a trade in cattle, horses, and 


grain. Two fairs are. or were, held there 
annually. Among its industries are 
I tallow-melting, soap-boiling, tile-making, 
and brewing. A large part of the pop. 
are Jews; pop. 22,690. Also the name 
of one of the Shetland Is. 

Baltadji, Mohammed (d. 1712), Turkish 
statesman, became grand vizier under 
Ahmed III. In 1710 be gained a decisive 
victory over the Russians, but was in- 
duced by the Empress Catherine to sign 
the treaty of Falezi renouncing his 
advantages in the battle. This alienated 
Charles XII. of Sweden who had aided 
him. His death took place at Lemnos. 

Baltard, Louis Pierre (1764--1846), Fr. 
architect, engraver, painter, and author. 
Ho at first became an engraver, then went 
to Italy, where he served as an architect, 
but owing to the revolution he returned 
to Paris and entered the army. He 
afterwards became prof, of architecture 
at the Polytechnic, and built the chapels 
of Sainto-P61agle and Saint-Lazaro, and 
the court of Justice at Lyons. His en- 
gravings were very numerous. 

Baltard, Victor (1805-74), Fr. architect, 
son of Louis Pierre. As dii’ector of 
architectural works at Paris and La Seine 
ho built sev. public buJIdii^s, and he also 
restored the churches of Saint-Germain- 
de8-Pr68, Saint-Eustache, Saint-Severln, 
and Saint- fitienne-du-Mont. Of his pub- 
lications, illustrated with his own designs, 
the chief are: Monographie de la villa 
Midicis d Rome, 1847; Monographie des 
Halles centrales; and Les Peintures et 
araJbesguea de Vancienne galerie de Diane 
d Fontainebleau. 

Baltasarini (fl. sixteenth century). It. 
musician, first violinist of his time and 
foimder of the modern ballet. His real 
name was Baldassaro de Belgoloso; he 
went to Franco and became first valehde- 
chambre to Catherine de’ Medici (1855) and 
led his royal mistress’s string band — 
gallicising his name to Balthasard de 
Beaujoyoulx. Introduced It. dances to 
Paris. D. c. 1587. 

Balthazar, or Balthasar, the Gk. form 
of the name Belshazzar {q.v.). 

Baltic, The (Baltic Mercantile and Ship- 
ping Exchai^e), situated in St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C., where merchants dealing 
in grain transact botli buying and selling. 
It is the outgrowth of merchants meeting 
in the B. Coffee House, once situated 
in Threadneedle Street, for the trans- 
action of business. Its dealings are not, 
as the name would appear to indicate, 
limited to the products of the B. 

Baltic, Battle of the, sea-fight which 
took place ofl! Copenhagen on Apr. 2, 
1801. In this battle Sir Hyde Parker and 
Nelson destroyed the Dan. fleet. 

Baltic Port, or Baltiski, port of Estonia, 
on the gulf of Finland, about 30 in. W. of 
Tallinn, with which it is connected by 
rail. Exports timber. Pop. 2000. 

Baltic Provinces, region lying on the 
gulf of Finland and the B. Sea. in- 
cluding the three former Russian govs, of 
Courland, Livonia, and Estonia, later the 
independent states of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. The term was generally 
used to include also St. Petersburg (now 
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Leningrad) and Finland. The bulk of 
the pop. consists of Lettish and Estonian 
races, the latter being a branch of the 
Finns, while there is a considerable 
admixture of Gere., especially in the 
large tns. and among the higher classes. 
The number of Russians is still fairly 
small. Excepting Courland. which was 
a dependency of l\dand, all the B. P. once 
belonged to Sweden. The foundation of 
St. Petersburg in 1703 first gave Russia 
a secure footing on the B., and the 
Swedish provs. wore ceded to her soon 
after. Courland did not come into her 
possession until 1796. Strenuous at- 
tempts were niado to Russianise the B. P., 
and to convert their inhab. to the Russian 
Church, but wore not very successful. 

In the first year of the^^irst World War 
Lithuania was occupica by the Gers. 
The Ger. policy was to make Lithuania a 
subordinate buffer state against Russia 
and Poland. Lithuania, therefore, began 
her career towards autonomy under Ger. 
influence. In 1915 the Gers. occupied 
Comlond, S. of Latvia, and in 1917 they 
also held Riga and Livonia. Latvia had 
been drained of resources and man -power 
by the retreating Russians, but the Ger. 
policy was to maJke Latvia, not a separate 
state like Lithuania, but a part of I’russia. 
The end of the war put an end to this 
scheme, but a Ger. array of occupation 
still remained in Latvia under Gen. 
von der Goltz, and this, at the instigation 
of the Ger. landowners, the Balt barons, 
was used to fight the Bolsheviks. In 
Feb. 1918 the Gers. had also occupied 
Estonia, but on their departure in Nov. 
the country was invaded by the Bol- 
sheviks, who were not expelled until Feb. 
1919. In tlio same year Estonia was 
invaded by von dcr Goltz, until the Allies 
ordered the Ger. Army to evacuato. 
Meanwhile Estonia was the base of a 
counter-revolutionary ‘white’ army under 
Yudenitch. He was defeated, however, 
and peace being concluded the Bolshevik 
Gov. recognised the independence of 
Estonia. In the same year (li)‘20) they 
recognised the independence of Latvia 
and Finland. At the Peace Conference 
(1919) Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania 
pressed for recognition os sovereign states, 
granted only in 1921, while Lithuania did 
not obtain full recognition until 1923, 
after sundry attempts at a union with 
Poland had failed. 

Between the two world wars the B. P. 
or states existed as buffer states between 
^viet Russia and the W. Russian as- 
pirations for the re-acquisition of these 
countries, or part of them, were only 
temporarily abandoned after 1918. Rus- 
sia w'os, by long tradition, desirous of 
obtaining ice-free ports, together with 
control of the B. In Sept. -Oct. 1939 
Stalin took advantage of the war situation 
to compel Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
to agree to the establishment of Russian 
naval bases and garrisons on their ters. 
Ger. influence in this region was ousted 
by the Soviet and Ger. minorities were 
transferred to Germany. In Dec. 1939- 
Mar. 1940 Finland was forced, after 
a short war, to surrender vital strategic 


areas to Soviet Russia {see Finland: 
History). In June-July 1940 Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia wore completely 
occupied by Russian troops; puppet pro- 
Russian govs, were set up, and in Aug. 
1940 all three states were Incorporated 
in the U.S.S.R. as federal republics. 
They were, however, overrun by Ger. 
forces in the following year and re- 
mained in Ger. occupation until 1944. 
In that year, in Sept., there was a major 
Russian advance E. and S. of Riga; on 
Oct. 10 the Russians reached the B. 
coast in Latvia. Riga fell on Oct. 13. 
Previously, in June, the Russians had 
l>rokcn through the Mannerhoim line in 
the Karelian Isthmus, and on Oct. 25 
they crossed tlio Norwegian frontier in 
Finland and took Kirkenes. See further 
under Eastern Front or Rubso-Gebman 
Campaigns, in Second World War. 
The Soviet system, which is absorbing 
these small countries, may leave some 
opportunity for the retention of their 
languages and artistic achioveraents, but 
may not admit of survival of their liighly 
democratic social-economic systems. 

See articles dealing with the separate 
B. states; also A. MacC. Scott, Beyond the 
Baltic, 1925; O. Rutter, The New Baltic 
States and their Future, 1925; E. W. 
Newman, Britain and the Baltic, 1930; 
F. W. Pick, The Baltic States, 1945; nml 
B. Newman, Baltic Background, 1948. 

Baltic Sea, sea between 54“ and (U>° N. 
laU and 9“ and 30“ E. long, it is sur- 
rounded by the dominions of Sweflen, 
Russia, Germany, and Denmark. It la 
9G() ni. long and 400 m. broad. It has 
5000 in. of coast-line. A channel (•(»nneets 
it to the North Sea. TIjo W. portion of 
this channel is called the Skager Rack, 
while the remainder is called the Catte- 
ga.t. Is. fill the S. extremity of the 
(IJattogat, and coraiminlcation is con- 
tinued by narrow straits called the Sound, 
the Great Belt, and Little Belt. Its total 
area is 100,397 sq. m. The separating 
factor between the B. and the North Sea 
is a plateau imou which the is. Zealand, 
Funen, and Laaland are situated. Its 
depth has been computed to be 30 ft., 
which falls considerably lower than that 
of any other inlet of the sea of similar 
character. The bed of the B. S. in the 
deeper parts is generally of soft brown or 

f rrey mud, or else of bard clay. Near the 
ow coasts and on the shallower banks line 
sand with small pebbles arc soon. 

Its naAdgatlon is rendered dangerous 
by shallowness, narrowness, and siitlden 
changes of wind followed quickly by 
storms. It runs eastward into three 
gulfs, gulf of Bothnia, the northernmost, 
gulf of Finland, and gulf of Riga. There 
is not such a quantity of salt in the B. as 
in other oceans, and the water therefore 
is clearer on that account. From three 
to five months of the year access through 
the sea is hindered by ice, but the whole 
surface is seldom frozen entirely, though 
records of that event have been estab. in 
the years 1058 and 1809. It possesses the 
characteristic of all inland seas that It is 
little afl'ected by tides. The perceptible 
rise and fall of its waters are due more 
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to tbo variations in the water-bulk of its 
rivs. than to any tidal circumstances. Of 
the rivs. that discharge their waters into 
this sea there are ‘250, rosiilting in a 
drainage of almost ono-flfth of the area of 
Europe. The most important of these 
are the Oder, Vistula, Niernen, Dvina, 
Narva, Neva, while the chief of the is. are 
Zealand, Fiinen, Bornholm, Stamsoo, and 
Laaland (Denmark); Gottland, Oland, 
and Hveen (Sweden); the Aaland Is. (Fin- 
land), and Kugen (Germany). The prln. 
exports from its bordering countries are 
timber, furs, tallow, and grain. Amber 
is oast upon its shores in stormy weather. 
The canals connecting the B. S. with 
the North Sen are the Kiel, which cost 
£8,000,000, and which proved an immense 
advantage to Germany ; the Eider Canal, 
and the Gotha Canal. The chief har- 
bours in tbo B. aro Cononhagon (Den- 
mark); Kiel, Liibeck, Stralsund (Ger- 
many); Szczecin (Stettin) and Gdansk 
(Danzig) (Poland); Kaliningrad (Konigs- 
borg) and Klaipeda (Momel) (Lithuania); 
Riga (Latvia); Narva (Estonia); Kron- 
stadt (R.S.F.S.R.); Svoaborg (Finland); 
and Stockholm and Karlskrona (Sweden). 

Baltimore: 1. Port and the largest city 
of Maryland, U.S.A. It is, as regards 
pop., the eighth largest city of the U.S.A. , 
and is situated on the N. bank of the R. 
Patai)SCo, an inlet from Chesapeake Bay. 
It is 250 m. distant from the ocean by 
canal. Its environment is pleasing, and 
its site is of varied altitudes. It owes a 
great deal of its importance to Its safe 
harbour, whose minimum depth is 24 ft., 
and it has direct communication with the 
priu. ports on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Over 100 steamship lines enter the port, 
which is one of the best on the Atlantic 
coast. Many railways converge at B. and 
a great trade in bread-stuffs is carried on, 
while among further articles of export are 
tobacco, provisions, coal, cotton, naval 
stores, canned fruit, ana oysters. The 
chief articles imported are guano, coffee, 
ether tropical products, fertilisers, iron, 
steel, tin-plate, and chemicals. Besides 
its great snipping trade, B, has extensive 
manufs. which include smelting and ro- 
iining copper, motor vehicles, tin cu,ns. 
and other tin-ware, refining sugar and 
petroleum, slaughtering and incnt-pack- 
ing, printing and publishing, and the 
making of clothing and tin -ware. The 
canning of oysters forms one of the chief 
industries of B., and many thousands of 
vessels are engaged In their quest. The 
splendid appearance of many of its build- 
ings has made additional fame for the tn., 
among which buildings the most notable 
are the chamber of commerce, the Rom. 
Catholic cathedral, the custom-house, the 
Maryland Institute, and the I’cabody 
Institute. In Fob. 1904 the greater part 
of the business quarter was destroyetl l>y 
fire. In 1920 the city area was nearly 
trebled by the inclusion of the adjacent 
dists., and its water-front was much 
enlarged. 

There aro five noteworthy public monu- 
ments, the chief being that of Washing- 
ton, a column 210 ft. nigh. The fineness 
of these erections has caused B. to be 


called the monumental city. The most 
famous of Its many beautiful parks is the 
Druid’s Hill Park of nearly 700 ac. in 
extent. Since the first decade of the 
resent century great improvements have 
een carried out in B. ; cobbled streets have 
been converted into smooth-paved ones, 
and new water and sewage systems have 
been installed. There are approximately 
200 churches, conspicuous among which 
are the Rom, Catholic, Protestant Episco- 
pal, and Methodist. One of the first seats 
of learning in the country is the Johns 
Hopkins Univ. (g.v.). It was opened in 
1876. Other educational centres are the 
B. city college, the academy of science, 
the law school, St. Mary’s Univ., and 
Loyola College. The Enoch Pratt library 
contains over 550,000 books. In addition 
to its main building, it has 26 branches. 
As a social centre and a tn. famous for its 
enthusiasm for art, B. is specially to be 
noted. It is the see of an Anglican bishop 
and a Rom. Catholic archbishop, who 
acts as primate of U.S.A. Dr. John 
Carrol was tbo first archbishop. The 
pop. includes a large element of Gor. 
descent, with Irish and Fr. creole families. 
Negroes number over 100,000. In the 
days when B. was a colony, the Puritans 
and Scottish -Irish Presbyterians were in 
reat numbers. The citv was founded in 
729 in honour of Lord B., who estab. 
Maryland colony. During the wars of 
1812-15 it became the scone of many 
engagements. Pop. (1940) 1,046,700. 

2. A fishing vil. in Co. Cork, Eire, on 
B. Bay, 8 rn. from Skibbereen. 

Baltimore Bird, or Oriole {Icterus balii- 
morii). It is very common all oyer N. 
America, and is something like a finch, 
measuring about 7 in. from tiio tip of its 
long, sharp beak to the end of its rounded 
tail. The beak is conical and longer than 
tbo head, and the wings long and i)ointe(l. 
The males come N. early in May, pre- 
ceding the females by a few days. They 
choose a spot preferably near houses, and 
build a beautiful banging nest, from 6 to 
7 in. long. In a tulip-tree or pea-vine, 
taking their materials from moss patches, 
cattle hairs, or fibres. Their plumage, 
especially of the males, is very gay, glossy 
black, orange, and vermilion. Orange 
and vermilion w^ero the colours of the 
livery of Lord B., whence the name. 
It is also called fire - bird from its 
bright plumage, and hang - nest from 
its method of building. The B. B. lias a 
strong and sweet song particular! v pleas- 
ing during its mating season, and is gre- 
garious in its habits. Although it does 
much damage among the fruit, it rids 
the orchards of such insects as the canker- 
worm and tent-caterpillar. See Baird, 
Bre\ver, and Ridgway, N, American Birds, 

Baltimore, George Calvert, first Baron 
(1580-1632), Eng. politician. Ho was a 
native of Yorkshire, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford. Ho became 
secretary to Robert Cecil, afterwards earl 
of Salisbury. He helped James I. in a 
discourse against Vorstius, an Arniinian 
theologian. In parliament bo was re- 
garded with suspicion, and his unpopu- 
larity was increased by his support of a 
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Sp, marrlagre. In 1625 bo threw up ofiftce 
and acquired his title with large estates 
in Ireland. His name is generally con- 
nected with the growth of our colonial 
empire. He estab. a settlement at New- 
foundland in 1621, and attempted a 
similar settlement in Virginia, but his 
refusal to sign oaths of allegiance pre- 
vented the execution of his project. He 
wrote An Answer to Tom I'ell-l^roth, and 
many of his letters are found in the 
Clarendon State Papers. 

Baltinglass, mrkt. tn., 30 m. W. by S. 
from Wicklow, Eire. Pop. 2000. 

Baltlski, see Baltic Port. 

Baltistan, otherwise Little Tibet, moun- 
tainous region below the Karakoram 
Mts. and the Himal^as. Its mean 
elevation is 11,000 ft. The Upper Indus 
flows through the region, which is a mass 
of lofty mts. and contains the largest 
glacier In the world out of the ik retie 
regions. The Inbab., numbering 52,000, 
are of Tibetan origin and Shiite Muslims 
in religion. B. w'it h Ladakh form a prov. 
of Kashmir. See also Bulti. 

Baltjik, Bulgarian seaport on the 
Black Sea, situated 20 m. N.E. of Varna. 
The ruins of Tomi, the scene of Ovid’s 
exile, are near it. Pop. 6500. 

Baltsi, see Bieltzi. 

Ba-luba, large negroid tribe of the 
Belgian CongOjlivlng between the Kassai 
and Lubilash Rs. 

Baluchistan (Beluchistan), country in 
S. Asia. Its boundaries are: on the N., 
Afghanistan; on the E., Sind; on the S., 
the Arabian Sea; and on the W., Kerman, 
a prov. of Persia. It has a coast-line of 
500 m. The anct. dominion of Padrosia 
bears a certain relation to the present B., 
whose extent does not equal exactly that 
of the preceding kingdom, which oxt/ondod 
to the Indus. Much of the country is 
still unknown save to a number of ex- 
plorers. It was formerly part of Persia, 
and was later divided into the prov. of B. 
imder Brit, rule and the agency states of 
Kaldt (or Keldt), and Las Bela. Brit. B. 
was acquired partly from Afghanistan 
by the treaty of Gandamak, 1879, and 
partly from the khan of Kal4t by arrange- 
ment, and comprised the diets, of Sibi, 

g iuetta, Pishin, Thal-Chotiall, Nushki, 
hob, Chagai, Noslrabad, and the Bolan. 
The Afghan-Baluch frontier was de- 
marcated in 1896-7. The total area of 
B. is approximately 134,638 sq. m. with 
a pop. (1941) of 920,943, divided as 
follows: Brit. B., 54,228 sq. m., pop. 
601,631; Kaiat, 73,278 sq. m., pop. 
356,204; Los Bela, 7132 sq. m., pop. 
63,()08. In Aug. 1947 Brit. B. 
was assi^ed to the new independent 
state of Pakistan as well as the former 
agency states. The surface is mountain- 
ous, particularly in the N. region of the 
former Brit. B., which consists mainly of 
valleys and mt. ridges, the valleys them- 
selves being a mile above sea level. 
Here there is an elevation of 12,000 ft., 
formed by the spurs of the Sullman Mts. 
In the S. the direction of the mt. systems 
runs from E. to W., while northwards the 
mts. are stretched across from N. to S. 
The chief routes ore the valleys formed 


by the parallel mt. chains of the S., the 
main thoroughfares being those to Quetta 
and Kaiat through the Bolan and Mula 
passes respectively. The N.W. railway 
of India traverses the Bolan Pass — a 
great engineering feat — and serves Jhat- 
pat, Sibi, Harnai, Quetta, Bostdn, and 
Chaman. A lino also runs to Nushki, an 
extension running thence to Duzdap on 
the Persian border. There is also a ^ort 
narrow-gauge line from Boston junction, 
21 m. N. of Quetta on the Chaman line, to 
Fort Sandeman; this line passes, through 
Hindubagh and w^as constructed during 
the First World War, to render more 
accessible the Hindubagh chromite de- 
posits, which were needed for munitions. 
Altogether there are about 1020 m. of 
railway in the country. There is a com- 
plete postal service in Brit. B. and the 
administered ters., and a network of 
telegraph lines covers the N.E. (lists., 
extending to Kaldt and Killa Robat, and 
connecting with the Indo-European 
system. Some of the valleys are as high 
as 5700 ft. at their bottom, and Kaldt, on 
the slope of one of these, is itself 0783 ft. 
high. Large tracts of the country are 
formed of impassable deserts, subject to 
florce sandstorms in summer and equally 
formidable cold winds in winter. The 
rivs. are dependent upon the heavy rains, 
and when these fail ore soon exhausted. 
This desolate character is chiefly brue of 
the W. region. The temp, varies between 
suddenly changing extremes. In March 
the thermometer nas actually registered 
1 25® F. at Kal6<t, in spite of excessive cold 
in the previous month that has fallen 
many degrees below zero. Necessarily, 
therefore, pasturage is very scarce, and 
cattle are consequently few in number. 
Sheep and goats are numerous, how- 
ever. The nature of most of the soil 
makes the camel the most useful boast 
of burden, while in the N.W. horses 
bearing traces of Arab pedigree are 
reared. 

Among the wild animals are the tiger, 
leopard, wolf, hyena, ape, while fish are 
caught in largo numbers off the coasts. 
Those regions that enjoy siiflacient rain- 
fall are fairly productive. The plain of 
Kachli, in Kaiat, Is, indeed, very fertile, 
three crops being harvested annually; 
among the crops being rice, wheat, barley, 
millet, lucerne, potatoes, and maize. An 
area of 1750 sq. m. is classified os ‘re- 
served forests,’ i.c. forests Intended to be 
permanently maintained by the provincial 
forest depts. for timber, or for protecting 
the water supply. There are also nearly 
500 sq. ra. of unclassified forest lan(i. 
Fniits are many, and large quantities ol 
grapes, melons, peaches, apricots, an(3 
apples are produced; the Makran dist., a 
sun -scorched, desolate region in the S.W.. 
specialises in date growing. 

Of the mineral wealth of B., there are 
deposits of gold, silver, load, antimony, 
Iron, copper, sulphur, alum, and sal- 
ammoniac. In 1887 a petroleum well was 
discovered in the N. 

Kal5.t is the chief native tn. and cap. of 
Kal&t state. The khan of Kal&t, the head 
of a loose confederacy, formerly received 
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about £10,000 a year for quit-rents and 
subsidy from the Indian Gov. Some 
roadsteads are found on the sandy parts 
of the coast, among them being Soumiani 
Ba^^ Homara, and Owadar. The roads 
in KalAt have been greatly improved and 
extended in recent years; Journeys from 
the cap. to outlying dists., which used to 
occupy many weeks, can now be taken 
in as many days. The state boasts over 
13,000 m. of good motor roads. The 
natives are formed of Brahui and Balu- 
chis, the former being the dominant race, 
while T*athans inhabit the Brit. B. and 


and Loralal, and there was also a police 
force. Early in 1918 there was serious 
unrest among the unruly Marri and 
Khetran tribes in the N.; the fort of 
Qumbaz was attacked in mid-Feb., and, 
later, gov. buildings at Kohlu wore burnt, 
and Barkhan and Fort Munro were 
sacked. A punitive expedition marched 
into Khetran and took Kahan, the Marri 
cap., the rebels thereupon submitting 
unconditionally. During the Afghan 
war the Pathan tribes gave considerable 
trouble, but though disaffection smoul- 
dered for some time in the fastnesses of 
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the Agency ters. Much of the pop. is 
nomafUc, or semi-nomadic. The inhab. 
are by religion mostly Mohammedan of 
the Sunni sect, and Hindus. Pushtu is 
the chief language. 

The right of Britain to occupy Quetta 
was secured in 1877 and it, with Bolan, 
was leased in perpetuity in 1883. The 
Brit, and Agency ters. were adminis- 
tered by a chief commissioner and agent 
of the govern or -general of India, head- 
quarters being at Quetta, which is the 
only municipality. After the destruction 
by earthquake of the greater part of 
Quetta in May 1935, the offices of the 
administration and the military forces 
were moved to other parts of B. and to 
Sind pending the reconstruction of the 
tn. The military cantonment and ad- 
ministrative offices were rebuilt on rock 
foundations to the N.E. of the former 
«ite. {See also Quetta.) Troops were 
stationed at Fort Sandeman, Chaman, 


the Waziristan border, elsewhere it was 
soon quelled. See H. W. Bellow, From 
the Indus to the Tigris, 1874; E. A. Floyer, 
Unexplored Baluchistan, 1882; U. Bray. 
Ethnographic Survey of Baluchistan, 1913. 
Later works: A. L. P. Tucker, Sir Robert 
Sandeman, K.C,S, : Peaceful Conqueror of 
Baluchistan, 1921; Sir M. Aurol Stein, 
Archwological Tour in Waziristan and 
Northern Baluchistan, 1929. 

Balue, Jean de la (1421-91), Fr. 
cardinal and minister of Louis XI. He 
was first introduced to Louis by Charles 
<lo Melun, and ho became chaplain to the 
king, comptroller of finances, secretory of 
state, bishop of Evreux, 14()4; bishop of 
Angers, 1467 ; and cardinal 1483. He 
intrimied wMth the duke of Burgundy, 
Charles le T6m6raire, against Louis, for 
which he was imprisoned in an iron cage 
in the castle of Onzain, 1469. He was, 
however, released in 1480, and went to 
Rome. 
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Baluster or Banister (from Gk. 
/SoAttvariov, the flowor of the pome- 
granate), the name given to pillars or 
shafts supporting a cornice or coping. 
The pear-shaped swelling at the lower end 
of the pillar accounts for the origin of 
the name. 

Balustrade is the range of equidistant 
balusters, together with the cornice or 
coping they support. They are used as 
parapets or to enclose stairs, and may be 
decorated with various devices. 

Baluze, fitienne (1630-1718), Fr. his- 
torian. He served as bursar at the 
unlv. of Toulouse, 1646-54, and after- 
wards acted as librarian to Le Telller and 
the archbishop of Auoh, obtaining, in 1667, 
a similar situation with the famous Col- 
bert, which he held until 1700. Ho held 
various other positions, and in 1707 
was appointed Inspector of the Royal 
College of France. His chief works 
are Capitularia Reoum Francorunit 
1677; Miscellanea, 1678-1715; Nova 
Collectio Conciliorum, 1683 ; Vitw Paparum 
Avenionensium, IQQ^iTlUtoria Tuielensis 
Libri III., 1717. On account of his 
Hisioire gindalogique de la maison d' Au- 
vergne, 1708, B. was exiled in 1710, but 
was recalled to Paris in 1713. 

Balzac. Honors de (1799-1850), Fr. 
novelist, h. at Tours, of a well-to-do 
boui'geois family. From 1800 to 1813 ho 
attended the (3oll6go do VendOme, and 
for the following three years tlio College 
de Tours, but be showed no aptitude for 
study, though he must have read widely 
in his early youth. Much of his school 
life is reflected in the pages of Louis 
Lambert, 1832. His father put him to 
study law at the Sorbonuo, but B. kicked 
over the traces, refused to practise, and 
in 1819 went to Paris, confident of his 
real vocation. From 1820 to 1829 he 
tried his hand at tragedy and at novel 
writing, but made little progress in eitlier. 

. It was a period of hard work and priva- 
tion. In 1825 ho stsLTted business as a 
publisher, printer, and type-founder — a 
speculation which entailed debts that 
harassed him almost to the end of his life. 
The publication of Les Chouans in 1829 
marks the beginning of his literary career. 
Though it has been termed melodramatic, 
it is superior to his previous work, giving 
a brightly coloured picture of Brittany in 
1799. The Imitation of Scott is obvious. 

From 1829 B. worked with untiring 
energy. In 20 years ho produced 85 
novels, in addition to his dramatic 
attempts, articles to the newspapers, mis- 
cellaneous minor works, and a lengthy 
correspondence, addressed chiefly to his 
sister Laure and her friend Mme Zulma 
Carrand. Some of his best-known works 
may be mentioned : Les Contes drolaiiques, 
which are written in a Rabelaisian vein, 
and must bo classed separately from his 
novels: La Maison du chat qui pelote, 
1830; Im. Femme de trente ans, 1831; La 
Peau de chagrin, 1831; Le Chef-d^ccuvre 
inconnu, 1831; La Bourse, 1832; Eugenie 
Handel, 1833; Les Marana, 1833; Le Fire 
Ooriot, 1834; La Recherche de Vabsolu, 
1834; Siraphita, 1835; Les Illusions 
perdues, 1834; La Cousine Bette, 1846. 


B. conceived the idea of uniting his 
various pieces Into one mighty whole, 
under the title La Comidie humaine, 
which should comprise all the multifarious 
aspects of life — scenes de la vie parisienne, 
de la vie miliiaire, de la vie privie, and so 
on. This vast scheme was not completed. 

In Paris he made numerous friends, in- 
cluding Victor Hugo, Vigny, George Sand,^ 
and Lamartine. He fell in love with 
a Polish lady, Mme Hanska, who was 
his ideal to the end of his life. Though 
her husband d. in 1840, debts and other 
causes prevented B. from marrying her^ 
till a few months before his death. He 
was buried in I’aris on Aug. 29, 1850, the 
pall-bearers being Dumas, Hugo, Baroche,\ 
and Saintc-Beuvo. Hugo delivered the 
funeral oration. 

B.’s genius is undeniable. Ho flashed' 
on all the little, unnoticed things the 
Imid light of his Imagination, and there- 
fore he has been called both a realist and 
a romanticist, according to the point of 
view of the reader. Nothing escaped his 
notice, and in the remorseless handling 
of his material he has been accused of 
exposing the sordid, unhealthy aide of 
life. But it cannot be doubted that his 
aim was moral, in the widest sense of that 
term. His stage is so vast, his persons 
so true to life, that as a creative genius ho 
stands among the greatest writers of 
aU time. 

See Everyman's Library (translations 
of 15 of the best -known novels); O. L. 
Kenney, Balzac: his Life and Letters, 
1878; A. lo Br6ton, Balzac, Vhomme et 
Veeuvre, 1905; J. M. Burton, Honori de 
Balzac and his Figures of Speech, 1921; 
W. H. Royce, A Balzac Bibliography, 
1929. Lives by Sir F. Wodmore, 1887; 
F. Lawton, 1910; F. Grlbblo, 1930; 
S. Zweig, 1947. 

Balzao, Jean Louis Guez de (1594- 
1054), Fr. essay -writer, b. at Balzac, near 
Angoul6mo. He went to Italy with Car- 
dinal de la Valette, and was struck by the 
rich smoothness of the It. stylo as com- 
pared with that of his own country. His 
writings mark the beginning of polish and 
elaboration, before unknown in Fr. com- 
position. His Letters were pub. iu 1624; 
Le Prince, 1631; Discours, 1644; Le 
Barhon, 1648; Le Socrale chritien, 1652: 
Arisiippe, 1658. He became a member of 
the Fr. Academy in 1634, and was a friend 
of Richelieu. His oolleotod works were 
pub. in 2 vols. (1665). 

Baize, Jean Etienne Paul (1815-84), Fr. 
artist, was b, at Rome, and made his d6but 
at the Salon iu 1835 with a painting from 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. lie was 
assisted by his brother, Joan Antoine 
Raymond (b. 1818), in his reproductions 
from Raphael, and in his mural paintings 

in the palace of the senate ro. 11 

the Bclentlflo, agrlc., and industrial 
discoveries of the nineteenth century. 
Other works; ‘La Mort do Sixto IV.,' 
1856; 'Le Couronnement de la Viergo,’ 
1859: and *Le Trlompho de Galat6o,' 

. Balzico, Alfonso (1825-99), It. sculptor, 
b. at Cava dl Tirrenl, near Salerno. Ho 
studied at the academy of Naples and at 
Rome, where he executed the colossal 
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etatxie of John the Baptist. ‘Cleo- 1 
patra,* ‘The Coquette/ ‘Revenge/ and 
‘The Tree* were executed by special 
request of King Victor Emmanuel. His 
other works include ‘Massimo d’AzegUo/ 
1873, and ‘Duke Ferdinand of Genoa,* 
both at Turin, and ‘Victor Emmanuel,* 
1897, at Naples. 

Bamangwato, African tribe, of the 
Bantu race, and the largest tribe of the 
Beohuanaland Protectorate, numbering 
about 102,000. See Beohuanaland. 

Bambarra, or Bambara, name some- 
times given to a dist. of W. Africa, in the 
colony of Fr. Sudan (until 1920 known as 
Upper Senegal and Niger), the name being 
that of the Negro tribe that inhabits the 
area. Sogu (pop. 8229) is the can. of the 
dist., and was formerly the seat of the 
native ruler; Sansandlg, on the Niger, 
was once an important trading centre. 
The dist. is fertile and rich in minerals. 
See Sudan, French. 

Bamberg, city of Upper Franconia, 
Bavaria, situated on the Rognitz, not far 
from its entrance into the Main, 33 m. 
N.W. of Nuremberg. There are many 
interesting buildings of an early date — 
the old castle of the former prince- 
bishops of B., the ruins of the castle of 
Alton burg, once the seat of the count of 
Babcnberg, and the cathedral. The last- 
named is a magnificent struct ui'e in the 
Byzantine stylo, founded by the Emperor 
Henry II. in 1004. It suffered from a 
conflagration and was restored in 1110. 
There are many Interesting medieval 
tombs, a beautifully carved choir screen, 
and the crypt is a fine example of early 
Romanesque. The modern buildings in- 
clude an art gallery, a municipal hospital, 
and a theological and philosophical high 
school. The industries are tobacco, 
textiles, leather, electrical, and brewing. 
Pop. 54,000. 

Bamberger, Ludwig (1823-99), Gcr. 
politician and economist, b. at Mainz, of 
Jewish parentage, studied law at Giessen, 
Heidelberg, and Gdttiugcn. He took 
part in the revolutionary movement at 
the time when he was editing the Maimer 
Zeitunu (1848-49). lie was a member of 
the National Liberal party in the Gcr. 
Reichstag (1871-80). He was a free- 
trader and opposed the economic policy 
of Bismarck. With other Liberals he 
seceded from the party, forming a group 
of ‘Secessionists,* the later Liberal union 
which opposed the colonial policy of the 
Gov. Hfe books include: Erlebnisse am 
der pfalzisclien Ernebung^ 1849; Monsieur 
de liismarck, 1868; Die fiXnf Milliarden, 
1873; Deutschthum und Judenthum, 1880. 

Bambino (It., babe), a term in art 
applied to tlio swaddled figure of the 
infant Christ, and particularly to the 
Santlsaiino B. in the church of Ara Coeli, 
Rome, which is supposed to have mira- 
culous, healing power. It is a richly 
decorated figure carved In wood. The 
festival of the B. takes place at Epiphany. 

Bamboooio, Pieter van Laer (1613-c. 
1673), Dutch artist, b. at Laer, Holland. 
Studied at Rome. Classical art he neg- 
lected, and delighted in fairs, rustic 
parties, banditti, etc., subjects which the 


Its. comprise under the general name 
bambocciati. Hence his name, B., not, as 
some have said, owing to the deformity 
of his person. 

Bamboo (liambvsa), genus of Oramlneae 
which grows iu the tropics of Asia, Africa, 
and America. The plants are In rcaUty 
^gantlo grasses with a jointed sub- 
terranean rhizome, which is the true 
trunk of the B., the shoots being the 
branches. The stems are hollow and 
contain only a light pith, but they arc 
jointed and at the nodes strong partitions 
stretch across the inside. The Bs. grow 
in clumps, and may reach a height of 120 
ft. and a thickness of 10 in. The young 
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plants for the first few years produce a 
well-stored rhizome, but when ouco they 
begin to increase in height their growth is 
very rapid. Some species flower only 
once, some every year, and others at 
lo^or intervals. 

The B. is noted for its great economic 
Importance, and serves a variety of useful 
purposes. Tlio young shoots of some 
species are cut when tender and eaten 
like asparagus: the seeds also are some- 
times used as food, and for making beer; 
some species exude a saccharine iuico at 
the nodes which is of domestic value; the 
rhizomes and shoots, when pickled, form 
a condiment; silica, found in the stems 
of li. artmdinacea, is used in E. medicine. 
The hard stems are converted into bows, 
arrows, quivers, lanco snafts, masts of 
vessels, bod-posts, walking-sticks, poles 
of palanquins, rustic bridges, bee-hives, 
water-pipes, gutters, furniture, ladders, 
domestic utensils, and agric. imple- 
ments. Split up finely they afford a 
most durable material for weaving Into 
mats, baskets, window blinds, ropes, and 
oven sails of boats. Ferhaps the greatest 
use to which they are put Is in building, 
for in India, China, Japan, Assam, Malay, 
and other countries of the E., houses are 
frequently constructed solely of this 
material. 
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Bamburgh Castle, In the vil. of B., off 
the coast of Northumberland, 16J m. 
S.B, of Berwick. According to the A.-S. 
Chronicle it was built by Ida, first king 
of Northumbria, in 547, and called 
Bebbanburgh after his wife, Bebbe. It 
has massive strength and dignity, rising 
high out of a rock 150 ft. above the sea. 
It belongs to the Norman period, and has 
a fine keep and an apsidal chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. The castle was 
attacked by Penda, king of Mercia, in 
642, and was twice taken by Dan. in- 
vaders. In 1095 Robert de Mowbray 
surrendered the castle to William Rufus. 
During the wars of the Roses it was twice 
taken by the Yorkists and twice recap- 
tured by Margaret. Elizabeth appointed 
Sir John Forster to be its governor, but 
this right was forfeited by his descendant, 
Tom Forster, for his share in the rising 
of 1715. In 1721 the castle was bought by 
Lord Crew, and its restoration was car- 
ried out under the direction of Rev. Dr. 
John Sharpe. From this time onwards 
the proceeds from the castle went to 
charitable purposes till in 1894 it was 
bought by Lord Armstrong for alms- 
houses. B. was a royal borough and re- 
turned two members to Parliament. 
Grace Darling’s grave is in the churchyard. 

Bambuk, country in W. Africa, formed 
by the angle between the R. Senegal and 
Its trib. Falem6. The climate is un- 
healthy, blit the soil is rich and remark- 
able for its fertility. The vegetation con- 
sists of tamarind, baobab, calabash, 
acacias, and palm-trees. Maize, rice, 
millet, cotton, and water-melons are 
cultivated. The country is rich in iron- 
ore and gold deposltSjthe latter especially 
in the R. Falem6. The pop., estimated 
at 800,000, consists of Mandingoes, pro- 
fessedly Muslims. The B. country be- 
longed to the Portuguese In the fifteenth 
century, and was recognised as part of the 
Fr. Sudan in 1858. The chief tns. are 
K^es, Faranaba, and Mardinka. 

Bambusa, see Bamboo. 

Bamian, valley In Afghanistan, 50 m. 
N.W. of Kabul, near the N. base of the 
Koh-l-Baba Mts. The B. or Hajikhak 
Pass, at an elevation of 8496 ft., on 
the road from Kabul, is the only known 
pass for military purposes over the Hindu 
Kush, and was once crossed by Alexander 
the Great. There are a number of cells 
hewn in the rock, and carved human 
figures of enormous size. The largest 
figure stands 173 ft. high. These re- 
mains seem to indicate that the place was 
once a centre of Buddhist worship. 
There are many interesting ruins of 
mosques and tombs belonging to the old 
city Ghulghuleh, which was destroyed 
in 1221 by the Mongols under Genghis 
Khan. 

Bampton, mrkt. tn. in Devonshire, 
England, 6 m. N. of Tiverton. There is 
a weekly market held on Saturday, and 
two fairs In the year, one on Whit Tuesday 
and one on the last Thursday in Oct. 
Pop. 1500. 

Bampton, John (1690-1751), Eng. 
divine and the founder of the B. Lectures 
(<Z.v.). He graduated from Trinity Col- 


lege, Oxford, 1709, and took his M.A. in 
1712. Ho held a preferment in Salisbury 
cathedral from 1718 till his death. 

Bampton Lectures, course of 8 divinity 
lecture sermons, called after their founder. 
Canon John B. (g.v.), who left an estate 
of £120 for their endowment. They are 
preached in alternate years at Great St. 
Mary’s, and 30 copies are pub. within two 
months of their being preached, at the 
expense of the estate. The lecture is 
chosen on the fourth Tuesday in Easter 
term by the heads of colleges, and the 
lecturer must be an M.A. of Oxford or 
Cambridge, and cannot be chosen twice. 
The lectures must be based ‘upon the 
divine authority of the holy Scriptures — 
upon the authority of tlie writings of the 
primitive Fathers as to the Faith anti 
Practice of the Primitive Chmch — upon 
the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ — upon the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost — upon the articles of the 
Christian Faith, as comprehended in 
the Apostles' and Nlcene Creeds.’ 

Ban, word found in many European 
languages, in various senses, but as the 
idea of publication or proclamation runs 
through them all, it is the anot. word 
B. still preserved in Gaelic and Welsh, 
with the sense of proclaiming. It 
occurs in Spenser, Marlowe, and Snake- 
speare. On the foundation of churches 
and monasteries, writings wore drawn up 
specifying what lands the founders and 
other benefactors endowed them, and as 
these frequently concluded with curses 
which would fall on any one who should 
attempt to divert the land from the pur- 
poses for which they were bestowed, the 
word has come to bo associated with 
cursing. Hence the common use of the 
term. Persons who escaped from justice 
or opposed the church were placed under 
a B. (see Banishment). A similar word 
was used in Germany with the sense of 
outlawry. In France a proclamation to 
call the people to arms was called a B., 
and those people liable to be called out 
came under the same name, so wo have 
the banlieue of a city, and hence the 
modern use of the word. The Fr. also 
use the word in the sense of the Eng. word 
banns (g.v., under Mauriaoe). 

Ban, Banus, from the Slavonian 6an, a 
chief, the name given to a governor of 
certain dists. in the kingdom of Hungary, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, and 
Sz6r6ny. His power was unlimited, like 
that of a margrave, and he took command 
in time of war for the defence of his banat. 
In 1849 the Bs. of Croatia, Slavonia, and 
Dalmatia were declared independent of 
Hungary and received their orders from 
Vienna. In the year 1867 those banats 
were incorporated with Hungary, and one 
of the Hungarian ministers was appointed 
B. of Croatia and Slavonia by the king 
under the direction of the president of the 
council and the Hungarian ministers. 
See Banat. 

Banam, tn. in Cambodia, Cochin China, 
on the Tien, cap. of the prov. B.; pop. 
28,000. 

Banana (Musa sapientum), species of 
the order Musaceee, which grows in all 
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tropical countries. The fruit Is a long 
berry, from which, through cultivation, 
the seeds have disappeared, and forms a 
valuable food. The plantain or pisang 
(M, paradisiaca)t similar to the B., has 
a larger fruit of a milder taste. The 
plants on which they grow are in reality 
herbs, but have a tree-like appearance, 
and attain a height of 6 to 25 ft. At the 
apex of the stem co’ows a bunch of palm- 
like loaves, from the centre of which the 
flowers grow in spikes. In tropical 
countries the fruit is the chief food, and 
M. textilis of the Philippine Is. yields 
the fibre known as Manila hemp. Jamaica 
and Fiji are among the Brit, colonies 
which have a largo export trade in Bs. to 
the United Kingdom market. The total 
world production is about million tons. 
The chief exporting countries before the 
Second World War were Jamaica, 

375.000 tons; Mexico, 290,000 tons; 
Honduras, 270.000 tons; Brazil, 230,000 
tons; Guatemala, 170,000 tons; Colombia, 

160.000 tons; and Canary Is., 190,000 
tons. See C. W. Fawcett, The Banana, 
1921, 

In Jamaica the B. Industry in recent 
years assumed great proportions, the ex- 
ports exceeding 26.900,000 bunches in 
1939; but this total has not since been 
approached. The Jamaica B., which is the 
variety known as the Oros Michel, is cut 
when it is about three-quarters full, so that 
the fruit on the trees in Jamaica is green 
and not the familiar yellow. The smaller 
Canary B. ( M. cavenaishii) was exported 
from Barbados before the First World War, 
but the indust ry was suspended for want 
of shipping space. The two kinds of Bs. 
were existing in the W. Indies when the 
famous Fr. missionary, P6re Labat, visited 
the is. in 1696. The larger species was 
known to him os the bananier, and the 
smaller as the figuier. The former grows 
to a height of 20 ft., the Canary tree some 
10 or 12 ft. The Jamaican industry, 
however, has been largely destroyed by 
the incidence of the disease known as B. 
leaf spot. The disease is claused by 
Mycosphscrella mnmcola, and was first 
recorded in the W. Indies in 1934; but 
until 1941 it was considered to be caused 
only by the imperfect fungus Cercospora 
mtism, first described by Zimmern (1902) 
in Java. Only recently has the existence 
of the perfect stage of the fungus {My- 
cosphmrella musicola) been estab. by the 
I^eaf Spot Control Div. of the Jamaican 
Dept, of Agriculture. Following on the 
experience gained by the United Fruit 
Company in Central America, and from 
the original spraying trials carried out in 
Jamaica in 1937-38, consideralde progress 
has been made towards combating the 
disease. 

Banana, port of the Belrian Congo, W. 
Africa, cap. of the dist. of the same name. 
It is situated at the N. of the mouth of 
the Congo. There are a number of Eng., 
Fr., and Dutch factories, and steamships 
run to Liverpool and Antwerp. The chief 
exports are palm oil and nuts, gum, and 
rubber. Pop. 3000 (300 whites). 

Bananal, tn. in the state of S&o Paulo, 
Brazil, on the railway running between 


Sfto Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. Pop. 
151,000. 

Banas, rlv. of Rajputana, India, near 
the Aravalli Hills. It flows in a N.K. 
direction until it joins the Chambal. 
Length about 300 m. 

Banat, in general, a region under a 
ban: more particularly appfied to a dist, 
in S. Hungary, which was divided by 
the treaty of Trianon (1920) between 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

Banbridge, tn. in co. Down, N. Ireland, 
on the Bann, 22 m. S.W, of Belfast. Its 
prin. manuf. is linen. Pop. 3000. 

Banbury, tn. in Oxfordshire, England, 
on the Cher well and the Oxford (^anal, 
23 m. N. of Oxford. The Yorkists were 
defeated in the neighbourhood in 1469. 
The old castle, built in 1125, was destroyed 
during the CJivil war, when B. was noted 
for its Puritanic zeal. The term ‘B. 
man* came to bo used as an equivalent for 
a typical Puritan. B. Cross, of nursery 
rhyme fame, existed down to the time of 
Qneen Elizabeth, and has now been re- 
placed by a modem one. The tn. is still 
noted for its cake, cheese, and ales; the 
prin. Industry is the manuf. of agric. 
implements. Pop. 14,000. 

Bano, legal term for a sent or bench of 
justice. *i*5ittings In B’ or ‘in banco’ 
were formerly held at Westminster before 
two or more Judges of the king’s bench 
and exchequer and the court of common 
pleas. By the Judicature Act of 1873 
two or more judges of the king’s bench 
or probate div. of the High Court, sitting 
together ‘in B.’ for tho purpose of trying 
issues of fact, are called a divisional court. 

Banca, or Bangka, is. in the Malay 
Archipelago, belonging to the Dutch, 
situated B.E. of Sumatra, from whic^h it is 
separated by the strait of B. With one 
or two neighbouring Is. it forms a separate 
Dutch residency; pop. 160,358, including 
68,359 foreign Asiatics, mostly Chinese. 
Area about 4500 sq. m. Tho most im- 
portant product is tin, but other minerals 
found are gold. Iron, silver, lead, amber, 
arsenic, and lignite. The chief vegetable 
products are bananas, durian, coco-nuts, 
nutmeg, benzoin, and sago. During the 
Second World War the Jap. attacked tho 
is. by air on Feb. 7, 1942, and occupied it 
with their troops on Feb. 28. Tho Dutch 
refined control in 194 6. 

Banohory, small tn. in Kincardineshire, 
17 m. W.S.W. of Aberdeen, on tho Dee. 

Bancroft, George (1800-91), Amer. 
historian, diplomat, and statesman. Ho 
graduated from Harvard College at the 
age of 17, studied hist, in Gottingen, where 
he received a degree of doctor of philo- 
sophy, and on his return to America in 
1820 became Gk. tutor at his own college. 
In conjunction with Dr. Joseph Cogswell 
he estab. a school at Northampton, with 
which he was connected till 1830, when 
ho devoted himself wholly to historical 
studies. He ^vas made collector of tho 
port of Boston, 1838-41, by President 
Van Buren. As secretary of the Navy 
he had a seat In the Cal)iuet of President 
Polk, 1845. Appointed minister to Great 
Britain, 1846-49, minister to Berlin, 
1867-74. Ho w^as a democrat, and his 
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historical work, written at the time of the 1 management together in 1885, In 1893 


Civil war, was influential in inspiring an 
ideal conception of liberty. The first vol. 
of the History of the United States 
appeared in 1834. Ills miscellaneous 
publications: Poems ^ 1823; History of the 
Colonisation of the United States, 1841; 
A7i Oration (in memory of Andrew Jack- 
son), 1845; A Plea for the Constitution of 
the United States, 1886; Martin Van 
Buren, 1889. 
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Bancroft, Hubert Howe (1832-1918), 
Amer. historian, b. at Cranville, Ohio, 
May 5. Ho opened a bookshop at San 
Francisco in 1852, and made a large 
fortune, which ho devoted to collecting 
documents — chiefly about Amcr, hist. — 
and forming a fine library. Tlis own 
contributions to historical literature in- 
clude: 7'he Native Paces of the Pacific 
States, 1874-70; The History of the Pacific 
States of North A merica, 1882-90; Popular 
History of the Mexican People, 1888; 
British Columbia, 1887 ; The New Pacific, 
1900. He also wrote Retrospection, 
Political and Personal, 1913. 

Bancroft, Richard (1544-1010), Eng. 
prolate. He was 6. at Farnworth, 
Lancashire, and was sent, at the expense of 
his great - uncle, Hugh Corroen, arch- 
bishop of Dublin, to Cambridge. In 1576 
he became rector of Teversham, near 
Cambridge, and rose rapidly to the 
bishopric of London In 1597. Ho became 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1004, and 
chancellor of Oxford Univ. in 1608. In 
the reign of James I. he was appointed 
commissioner on bolialf of the Cnurch of 
England in the Hampton Court con- 
ference. He opposed Puritanism, and 
was a supporter of tho theory of the 
divine origin of episcopacy. 

Bancroft, Sir Squire (1841-1926), Eng. 
actor-manager, h, in London. His first 
appearance on the stage was at the 
Tneatro Royal, Birmingham, as Lieu- 
tenant Manley in St. Mary's Eve. lie 
remained in tho provs. for 4 years. In 
1865 ho appeared in London at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre as the leading actor, 
under the management of 11. J. Bvron 
and Marie Effle Wilton. Two years later 
ho married Miss Wilton and continued 
with her the management of the Prince 
of Wales's till 1880, when they moved to 
the Haymarket. They retired from 


he appeared by tho command of Queen 
Victoria at Balmoral Castle in Diplomacy. 
He was knighted In 1896. Collaborated 
with Lady B. In Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On 
and Off the Stage, Written by Themselves, 
1888, and was the author of tho Bancroft 
Recollections of Sixty Years. 

Band, in architecture, the name given 
to a flat strip or fascia, encircling a build- 
ing or continued along a wall, usually 
horizontally. Also used of a B. of 
foliage, qnatrefoils, or bricks. Special 
varieties of Bs. arc indicated by the terms 
lintel course, frieze, platband, string 
course, etc. 

The B. of a shaft is tho moulding w’hich 
encircles pillars of small shafts, character- 
istic of Gothic architecture, and very 
prevalent in tho Early Eng. style. 

Band, linen appendage to tho neck- 
cloth or collar forming a part of the 
clerical, legal, or academic costume. 
Some regard It as a survival of the amice, 
while others date it back to the collar 
worn by laymen in the reign of James I. 
It still forms part of tho legal costume in 
I England, but has been reidaced in Scot- 
land by tho white tie, oxcent in the case 
of the king's counsel. Also worn by 
ordained Presbyterian ministers as dis- 
tinguished from licentiates. 

Band: 1. Military. Military Bs. are 
composed mainly of wind Instruments and 
drums, but their composition is not uni- 
form, varying In different countries and 
even In difl’erent regiments. Generally 
speaking, an ordinary Brit, regimental B. 
consists of at least a dozen ordinary 
clarinets, 2 brass clarinets and a small 
clarinet, oboe, piccolo or flute, 2 bassoons, 
2 saxophones, 4 horns, 4 cornets, 2 tnim- 
eta, 3 trombones, 2 euphoniums, 4 bom- 
ardons, and a variety of percussion 
instruments played by 2 drummers 
(Scholes). The instruments used In 
cavalry and artillery regiments include 
bugles, while Highland regiments have 
bugles, fifes, bagpipes, and drums; but a 
distinction must here be drawm between 
tho military B. proper, which consists of 
brass, reeds, and percussion instruments, 
and the marching B. of drums, fifes, and 
bugles, etc. The brass B. strictly so- 
called is dealt with below. For 
centuries European armies have had 
their Bs.. which were used for making 
signals in battle and to give encourage- 
ment to the fighters. Tho idea of 
present-day Bs. was introduced into 
Europe by tho crusaders, who took It 
from the Saracens. In tho sixtcentli 
century Bs. became uniform and tho Eng. 
‘drum march' won continental fame. 
Modern Bs. owe their inception to 
Frederick the Great, who used them as 
means to make army service popular. 
His B. In 1763 consisted of 2 oboes, 2 
clarinets, 2 horns, and 2 bassoons. 
Within fifteen months France, Austria, 
and England had adopted similar Bs. 
Coloured men were employed in Brit. 
Bs. for many years as drummers and to 
play tho symbals, ‘jangling Johnnies,' and 
similar instruments. They ceased to bo 
employed in 1843. In 1823 the War 
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Office ordered all officers to contribute | century, and at the beginning of the 
towards their lis. Valve instruments present century there wore at least 5000 
were introduced in 1830. In 18.57 the such Bs. in the United Kingdom, exclii- 


Gov. instituted a Royal Military School 
of Music, at Knellcr Hall, near Twicken- 
ham, which was at first supported partly 
by Gov. and partly by the various Brit, 
regiments. In 1867, however, the War 
Office took over the entire expenses. 
This Institution trains B. sergeants, re- 
commended by their commanding-officers, 
for the position of bandmaster, and also 
trains promising young instrumentalists 
from such schools tis the Duke of York’s. 
Every officer, when serving abroad, con- 
tributes not more than 12 days’ pay of his 
rank to the B. fund. Apart from these 
subscriptions. Gov. maintains the upkeep 
of regimental Bs. All Brit, cavalry and 
iufaTitry regiments have Bs. on their estab- 
lishments. Other corps have one or more 
Bs. Bs. vary in stren^h; staff Bs., 
such as those of Household Cavalry and 
Foot Guards, U.A., R.E., and Royal 
Marines, have more musicians than those 
of line regiments. In time of peace 
Bs, are supplemented by acting bands- 
men and boys; in war bandsmen act as 
stretcher-bearers. The best-known mili- 
tary Bs. are the Guards, the R.A., and 
the Royal Marines. The duty of regi- 
mental Bs. is to play at parades, at 
marches out,’ at the officers’ mess, and 
when required to do so by their officers. 
Subject to military exigencies, they may 
also accept private engagements. When 
the regiment leaves home on active ser- 
vice the B. is usually left at homo, unless 
the regiment is expected to bo absent on 
long service. After the Crimean war a 
uniform pitch (old Philharmonic) for Brit. 
Army Bs. was introduced; in 1928, how- 
ever, they adopted the new Philharmonic 
pitch, thereby conforming, at conslderablo 
expense from th<5 adaptation of instru- 
ments, to the slightly lower pitch of 
civilian Bs. 

2. Naval, etc. Flag-.ships and other 
large ships in the R.N., when com- 
manded by an officer of post-captain or 
of higher rank, very frequently possess 
Be. The number of performers ranges 
between 10 and 15, the bandsmen being 
recruited from the boy Bs. of training 
ships. Royal Marinos Bs. are also 
popular favourites. The Royal Air 
Force also has its Bs. 

3. Volunteer, etc. With the growth of 
the volunteer movement many volunteer 
Bs. were formed, which were organised 
as far as possible on the model of the 
army Bs. These disappeared when the 
old volunteer force was abolished. 
Practically all the infantry and such 
leading artillery units as the Honourable 
Artillery Company (H.A.C.) of the 
modern T.A. have their own Bs. The 
brass B. proper is a type of instrumental 
combination which is especially suitablo 
for open-air performance and amateur 
cultivation. It is found tbroughont 
Europe and is particffiaiiy popular in the 
N. cos. of England, where numerous 
tns. and dists. possess brass Bs. more or 
less resembling military Bs. As a move- 
ment brass Bs. began early in tbo last 


sivo of the Salvation Army Bs. As in the 
case of the military B. it is difficult to 
specify categorically the constituent in- 
struments of a brass B., but generally they 
consist of members of the cornet and sax- 
horn family, together with trombono.s. 
A normal Brit, brass B. has 24 players, 
besides percussion. At one time every 
autumn the contest of the brass Bs. of 
Great Britain was a popular fe.stival at 
tho old Ciystal Palace. The National 
Brass B. Church Festival is held at tho 
Albert Hall. See also Danck Band. 

Band, Bund, or Bend, tho I’ersian word 
for a dike or an artificial ciiibaukiuent, 
is often met with as a comi>onent part of 
names in E. geography; e.g. in tho name 
of the Persian rlv. Bendemir. This riv, 
was so called after Emir Azadaddaula, 
who raised a dike on the riv. near the ruins 
of Persepolis in order to procure water 
for fertilising tho land. 

Banda, cap. of tho dist. of tlio same 
name, United Provs., India, situated on 
the r. b. of tho R. Ken. There aie 0(5 
mosques and 161 Hindu temples in the 
(dty. It is a centre of the cotton trade. 
lV)p. 20,000. Tho dist. has an area of 
30(ll sq. m.: pep. 613,000. During the 
Second World War it was occupied by 
Jap. troops early in the winter of 1942. 

Banda Islands, group of is. belonging 
to tho Dutch E. Indies, situated about 
50 m. S. of Ceram, their moou lat. and 
long, being respectively 4° 30' S. and 
129° 50' E. Area 17 sq. m. The is. are 
volcanic, the Gunong-Api, 2000 ft. high, 
rising from the rontro of the group, and 
eruptions and earthquakes frequently 
occur. There are 12 is. in all, tho most 
Important being Jt.-Neira, B. -Lout or, 
Gunong-Api, and Pulo-Ay. The pop. 
is estimated at 10,000, tho great majority 
being native descendants of emaneipatod 
slaves. Nutme?!g is the chief production, 
but sngo, ma.ee, and coco-nuts ^ro also 
cultivated. B., in B.-Noira.is the centre of 
trade and tho seat of the Dutch Gov. B.- 
Lontor, B.-Neira, and Gunong-Api form 
betw'^een them part of tho circl‘3 the 
crater of an anet. volcano. Tho^ipace thus 
formed is an excellent harbour, with good 
entrances on eitlier side. The is. were 
first visited by the Portuguese, who made 
a settlement in 1520, but they were ex- 
pelled by the Dutch c. 1580. The Eng. 
afterwards contended for a settlement, 
but tho is. were finally acquired by the 
Dutch 1801-16. They were occupied ]»y 
Jap. forces during the Second World War, 
but wore liberated in 1945. 

Bandage, a strip of muslin or other 
material, of varying widths and lengths, 
used by surgeons to support a part of the 
body or to restrict movement, to apply 
pressure in order to prevent bleeding or 
swelling, or to fix dressings or apparatus 
In their places. Bs. may bo simple, when 
they consist of one piece, as tho roller and 
triangular B.; or compound, when they 
consist of two or more pieces. 

Tho Holler B. is usually a strip of 
calico, flannel, linen, or muslin, about 18 
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ft. in length and 2-4 in. in width. In 
bandaging a limb, the turns commence 
at the eitreinlty and proceed upwards, j 
so that the blood is partly driven from the 
limb. Circular bandaj^ng consists of 
taking circular turns around the part, 
each loop covering about two-thirds of 
the width of the loop previously applied. 
Oblique bandaging means making the 
loops at an oblique angle to the axis of the 
limn. As the arm and leg gradually in- 
crease in diameter from the extremity 
upwards, simple, circular, or oblique 
bandaging would tend to bind the limb 
by the edge of the strip only, leaving 

?ortion8 of the skin too loosely bound, 
’o remedy this, the B. is occasionaDy 
reversed; that is, the strip Is turned so 
that the surface previously in contact 
with the limb becomes the exterior sur- 
face, and vice versa. When a Joint such 
as the knee or elbow has to be passed, the 
turns cross each other like a figure of 8. 
The *8pica,’ also used for passing pro- 
jections in the limb, is an arrangement 
resembling the overlapping of the husks 
in an ear of corn. When sufficient turns 
have been taken, the end of the B. may 
be split in two, one tail carried round the 
limb in a direction reverse to the turns 
and securely tied to the other tail; a 
better plan is to sew the end, or fasten It 
by a safety pin, care being taken to pass 
the needle or pin through two or three 

1)revloua loops, bo that the whole may be 
leld firmly together without undue pres- 
sure from any single loop. The fingers 
and toes should never be bandaged vdth 
two injured surfaces touching, os there 
would be considerable danger or adhesion. 
If the extremities of the toes or fingers 
are not involved in the injury, they should 
be left uncovered, as their appearance 
will indicate whether the circulation has 
been unduly interfered with, when the 
B. will have to be readjusted. Any 
inequalities of pressure may bo remedied 
by the use of paddings of cotton wool. 

Bs. of rubber fabric are used when con- 
siderable pressure is required, as in 
sprains or varicose veins. Maiitin's rubber 
B. is used to lend support in cases of 
varicose veins. It consists of a roller B. 
which is wound spirally about the leg 
while the patient is in a horizontal 
position. It should not be tight, and the 
necessity for reversing is obviated as the 
elasticity of the rubber tends to keep all 
parts of the B. in contact with the surface 
of the limb. Esmarch’s B. is used to 
prevent heernorrhage from a limb during 
amputation. It is wound spirally about 
the limb with considerable pressure, 
beginning at the extremity, so that the 
blood is driven from the limb as much as 

Sossible. When the B. has 'passed above 
le seat of the proposed operation, a 
thick piece of rubber is bound tightly 
round the limb so as to prevent the return 
of the blood and thus save it for the re- 
mainder of the body. Before the wide- 
spread use of ansesthetlcs such an arrange- 
ment was used not only to prevent 
heemorrhage, but also to diminish pain. 

The Triangular B, consists of a piece 
of thin calico made by cutting a square 


yard diagonally, two such Bs. being thus 
provided. The ‘broad B.' is made by 
brining the right-angled ‘point* to the 
‘centre^ of the long side, and folding the 
trapezium thus formed once again. The 
‘narrow B.* is made bv folding the broad 
B. yet again. The triangmlar B. is used 
chiefly In first-aid work, being adaptable 
to many dififerent uses. To cover the top 
of the head for securing dressings on 
wounds, the centre should be placed 
between the eyebrows, the point allowed 
to hang over to the back of the head, and 
the enus passed round to the back, cross- 
ing over the point and brought together 
again on the forehead, whore they are 
8ecui*ed by a reef knot; the point is then 
turned up and safety-pinned on the top 
of the head. A sling for fracture of the 
collar-bone or forearm Is made by placing 
one end of the B. over the sound shoulder, 
the operator standing In front of the 
patient; the forearm of the injured part 
19 then drawn across the chest so that the 
point of the B. Is on a level with the 
elbow; the other end of the B. is brought 
in front of the arm and carried over the 
shoulder of the injured side, the two ends 
being tied behind the neck, but in such a 
position that the knot la not in the way 
of the patient when lying down; the 
point is then brought round the elbow 
and seemed in front by a safety pin. To 
B. the foot, the sole is placed on the B., 
the toes being directed to the point. 
The point is then brought up above the 
front of the ankle, the ends crossed over 
the instep, and the point passed under 
the foot and over again and tied behind 
the ankle. The triangular B, may also 
be made into a tourniquet by folding it 
very narrow and tying a knot to the 
middle. The knot is placed over the 
artery when the bleeding occurs in the 
upper arm or thigh; the ends are passed 
round the limb and tied tightly. Addi- 
tional pressure may bo imparted by 
pushing a thick pencil between the 
tourniquet and the limb, and twisting it. 
In tying knots in Bs. the reef knot must 
be used In preference to the granny knot ; 
that is, after making one bend in the ordi* 

' nary way, the second half should be tied 
in the reverse direction. See M. Farn- 
worth, Roller and Triangular Bandaging^ 
1940 ; L. Oakes, Illustrations of Bandaging 
and First Aid, 1942. 

Bandaisan, volcano of 5100 ft. in 
height, situated in the main is. of Japan. 
An eruption occurred in 1889. 

Bandanna, or Bandana, a particular 
kind of silk or calico handkerchief on 
which has been printed a pattern made up 
of spots and diamonds. B. handkerchiefs 
were originally made in India, but are 
now manufactured in England. The hand- 
kerchief Is first dyed one colour, and then 
placed between leaden plates, on which 
the pattern has boon cut out, and put Into 
a powerful Bramah press, when the colour 
is discharged by means of a bleaching 
liquid, and the spots are left white on the 
dyed background. 

Bandar Shah, one of the prin. Caspian 
Sea ports of Persia (Iran) in the prov. of 
Astrobad. Pop. 25,000. 
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Bander Abbas, which means ‘harbour 
of Abbas,* from the Shah Abbas Is., tn. 
on the N. shore of the Persian Gulf, be- 
iongiug to the Kirman prov. In Persia. 
It Is 12 m. N.W. of the is. of Ormuz. It 
has port accommodation, and good an- 
chorage for large vessels in 4-5 fathoms, 
about 2 m. o£C tn. Its trade is small. 
The exports are cotton, tobacco, drugs, 
dyes, opium, dried fruits, carpete, woollen 
and silk goods. The imports are dry 
goods, sugar, spices, glassware, and hard- 
wai*e. Under the name of Gombroon, it 
at one time took its place among the first 
seaports of Persia. The tn. is surrounded 
by walls. The Eng. were allowed to 
build a factory in 1620, and the Dutch 
soon after received the same permission. 
The old Dutch factory still stands. Pop. 
lOdlOO. 

Bander-i-Gaz, or Bendar-i-Gez, port on 
the Caspian, Persia. Its chief exports 
arc raw cotton, almonds, dates, raisins, 
wheat, wool. Its chief imports are glass, 
grain, and manufactured goods. 

Bandawe, mission station in Nyasaland, 
on the W. shore of Lake Nyasa. 

Bandel, Joseph Ernst von (1800-76), 
Ger. sculptor, b. at Ansbach in Bavaria. 
Ills chief work was a colossal statue of 
Arminius, at Detmold. 

Bandelier, Adolph Francis Alphonse 
(1840-1914), Amer. archeeologist, b. at 
Berne, Switzerland. He went as a youth 
to U.S.A. and devoted his life to archaeo- 
logy; studied and travelled in Central 
America and S.W. U.S.A, for the Archceo- 
logical Institute of America and the Amer. 
Museum of Natural Hist.; wrote exten- 
sively on anct. Amer. civilisation. 
Among his works are: Tenure of Land and 
Inheritances of the Ancient Mexicans, 
1878; Social Organisation and Mode of 
Government of the Ancient Mexicans; The 
Gilded Man, 1892; The Islands of Titi- 
caca and Koati, 1910. 

Bandello, Matteo (c. 1485-1562), It. 
writer, second only to Boccaccio ns a 
story-teller. Ho was b. In Piedmont of 
good family* and early became a Domini- 
can Mar. In 1525 he loft Italy after the 
battle of Pavia, and settled in Franco, 
where ho became bishop of Agon (1550) 
and d. there 11 years later. His novelle, 
which number 214, provided themes for 
Shakespeare, Massinger, Byron, and 
others, and they were pub. at Lucca in 
1554, and at Lyons in 1573. There is a 
danger of dismissing B. too lightly on 
the grounds of prolixity, coarseness, and 
wont of humour. But he was a born 
raconteur, with a flair for finding his own 
stories, which the many who have 
borrowed from him may well have envied, 
even though he lacked the fecundity of 
invention and humanity of Boccaccio. 
He first acquired a reputation as a story- 
teller in the lesser coteries which formed 
around some socially ambitious woman of 
the aristocracy, and a number of bis tales 
are believed to have necessarily boon 
either anecdotal or else founded on crimes 
passionnels committed at no great dis- 
tance from his own circle of acquaintances. 
One obvious example Is the story of the 
wicked countess of Celano, and another 


the far more celebrated story of the 
duchess of Malfl. B. is not lewd, though 
in his period It was the fashion to treat 
directly of certain aspects of a story 
which modern technique is content to 
leave implied. Technique may cavil at 
B.*8 moral lessons, but his stories have a 
force which is more or less independent 
of technique. He had a natural gift for 
turning a bawdy tale into a salutary 
moral homily. His lovers are generally 
paragons of courtesy and, as has been 
well said, only communicate their natural 
desire through the devious channels of 
classical examples and precepts of honour. 
If often drawn out, B.’s style is simple 
and fluent, his narrative vivid and direct, 
his characterisation excellent and, above 
all, the movements of passion admirably 
represented. A tale which combines 
most of his merits is that of Anselmo and 
Angelica, a story of a gentleman of 
Siena and of the enemy whom ho delivers 
from death. The well-known Eng. trans- 
lation of 13 ‘Tragical Discourses or 
Tales* is that of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, 
which first appeared in 1567 ; and it gave 
the impetus to that wholesale pillaging by 
which poets obtained the material for so 
many of their greatest pieces. Fenton, 
who resided in Paris, seems to have 
chanced upon these popular stories from 
reading the rendering of Belief orest. His 
translation is one of the most notable 
surviving specimens of that stream of It. 
translations which filled the bookshops 
of the period. The latest od., Bandello: 
Tragic Tales. Translated by Geoffr^ 
Fenton, ed. by R. L. Douglas and H. 
Harris, was pub. in 1924. Wm. 
Painter’s The Palace of Pleasure (1666) 
also contains translations from B., either 
direct or from the Fr. 

Bandermassin, see Banjermasin. 

Banderole (it. banderuola, little banner), 
long, narrow flag which flies at the mast- 
head of a fighting ship, or sometimes 
carried at the funeral of a great man. 
The word was also used for the streamer 
fastened to the lance of a knight, and had 
other meanings now obsolete. Another 
spelling is bannerol. 

Bandes Noires, given to a body of Ger. 
foot-soldiers, who wore employed in the 
It. wars by Louis XII. of France, in 
consequence of their carrying black en- 
signs after the death of a favourite 
commander. Another body of troops, 
formed of Its., afterwards took the same 
name from the same cause, on occasion 
of the death, in 1526, of their loader, 
Giovanni de’ Medici; and still later the 
Fr. regiment of Idedmont, who had 
served for a long while in Italy, followed 
the same example after the death of their 
colonel, the comte de Brissac, in 1569. 

Band-fish, marine fish of the family 
CepoUdee. It is elongated and has spiny 
rays. Cepola rubescens, the red B., is a 
Brit, species of vivid hue, and Is about 
15 in. long. 

Bandicoot, name for the family of the 
Marsupials known as PerameUdce. They 
are all natives of Australasia, and none 
is larger than a hare. In the structure 
of the hind feet they resemble the 
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kangaroo, bnt there is less disproportion 
between the limbs. They are all in- 
sectivorous, bnt sev. species aro omni- 
vorous. Peragale are the rabbit Bs., 
P. lagotis being known as the native 
rabbit in W. Australia; Perameles, which 
aro fond of an herbaceous diet, include 
P. Tiasuta, long-nosed B., and P. mposuros, 
saddle-backed B.; Chmropua are the i)ig- 
footed Bs. 

Bandicoot Rat, a species of Nesokia, 
its scientiflo name being N. bandicota. 
It is a rodent of the family Muridee, to 
which rats and mice belong. It is a 
native of the E., and its flesh is used as 
food in India and Ceylon. 

Bandiera, Attilio (1811-44) and Emilio 
(1819-44), brothers of a Venetian family 
who incited a rising against the Bour- 
bon tyranny of Naples in favour of It. 
independence, 1843. The rising failed 
and they tied to Corfu. With about 
20 comrades, they landed In Calabria, 
expecting that their arrival would be 
the simal for a revolt. However, they 
were betrayed by one of their com- 
panions and wore shot, with 6 others. 
In the square of Cosenza, July 25, 1844. 
Their letters to Mazzini, which were 
opened by the Brit. Gov., aroused keen 
interest, and were pub. by Mazzini under 
the title of Ricordi dei Bandiera, 1844. 

Bandinelli, Baocio or Bartolommeo 
(c. 1489-1501), It. sculptor and painter, 
and disciple of Leonardo da Vinci. 
According to Vasari, his affection for da 
Vinci and hatred for Michelangelo led 
him to destroy tho famous cartoon of the 
latter, which was supposed to excel da 
Vinci's on the same subject. Amongst 
his best-known sculptures are a statue 
of St. I’eter, a fine copy of the Laocodn, 
‘Hercules slaying Cacus,' ‘ Bacchus and 
Orpheus,' and ^Adam and Eve.’ See 
Vasari’s Lives and Benvenuto Cellini’s 
A utobiography. 

Banditti, see Brioandb. 

Bandoeng, or Bandung, tn. Java, 75 m. 
S.E. of Batavia. It is situated on tho W. 
coast, near tho volcano of Guntur. Pop. 
166,800. During the Second World War 
the Dutch defences here were pierced by 
the Jap., and heavy pounding from tho 
air led the Dutch to sue for an armistice 
to save the civilian pop. After tho Jap. 
collapse In 1945, B. became (Dec. 1045) 
the main centre of resistance in the 
Indonesian nationalist revolt. See fur- 
ther under Java. 

Band of Hope Movement, started about 
1847 with a number of disconnected 
children’s temperance societies, organised 
itself in 1855 into the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union, which has now over 
25,000 branches and upwards of 3,000,000 
members. Tho official organ of the 
union is the Band of Hope Chronicle. 
The oflOce is at Great Peter Street, Lon- 
don, S.W.l. There are also Scottish 
and Irish unions. 

Bandolier, also Bandoleer and Ban- 
dileer, broad leather belt worn over the 
shoulder, across the breast, and under the 
arm. As worn by the old musketeers, it 
had attached a bag for balls and a number 
of metal cases or Pipes, each containing 


a charge of gunpowder. Later the B. was 
fitted with leather pockets for cartridges. 

Bandoline, gummy perfumed sub- 
stance, variously produced from quince 
seeds, gum tragacanth, and Irish or Ice- 
land moss, used to impart glossiness and 
stiffness to tho hair. It is usually scented 
with attar of roses or oil of bitter almonds. 

Bandon, or Bandonbridge, tu., Co. 
Cork, Eire, 20 m. S.W. of Cork, on both 
banks of II. B. Has distilleries and 
woollen, leather, and cotton industries. 
Pop. 3000. The R. B., 40 m. long, rises 
in the Carberry Mts., near Dunmanway, 
and flows S.E. Into tho harbour of K insale. 

Bandra, tn. in the Thdna dlst., India, 
connected with Bombay bv a causeway 
and bridge; pop. 29,000, of which about 
8,000 are Christians. 

Bandy, See Ice Hockey, 

Baneberry, or Herb Christopher {Actsea 
spicaia), species of Ranunculacece, a 
native of Europe. When mature the 
plant bears black and poisonous berries. 

Ban6r, Banner, or Banier, Johan 
(1596-1641), Swedish general, b. at 
Djursholm near Stockholm, and d. at 
Halborstadt in Germany. At th(» battle 
of Breitenfeld, Sept. 17, 1631, lie com- 
manded the right wing of the army imder 
Gustavus Adolphus, and on the death of 
Gustavus he was made field -marshal. 
His two most celebrated victories were 
those of Wittstock in 1636 and Chemnitz 
In 1639. 

Banerjea, Sir Surendranath (abbreviated 
and corrupted form of Surendra-Natha 
Vandyop&dhyaya) (1848-1925), Indian 
nationalist, son of a Brahman physician 
in Calcutta, where ho was b. and attended 
Dovoton College; entered Bengnl Civil 
Service, 1871, at SyJhet, Assam, wJicro his 
conduct led to removal from the service. 
In 1875 prof, of Eng. literature at the 
Metropolitan Institute of Calcutta; in 
1876 took part in founding and became 
secretary of the Indian Association. 
Founded Ripou College, 1882. Estab. 
Bengali weekly in 1879; it became a daily 
in 1900. Opposed partition, of Bengal 
(1905). Was on Calcutta Corporation, 
Legislature of Bengal, and (1913-20) 
Imperial Legislature, and was president 
of National Congress in 1895 and 1902. 
In England 1909 as delegate to Imperial 
Press Conference. On reversal of parti- 
tion, B. became moderate; was in Eng- 
land again in 1919; in 1921 retired from 
editorship of the Bengali and accepted a 
knighthood, but he was defeated at tho 
oil by a Swarajist. Wrote an auto- 
iographlcal book, A Nation in Making, 
1925. 

Banff: 1. Seaport, royal and pari, 
burgh, and cap. of Banffshire, Scotland, 
at mouth of R. Doveron, on tho Moray 
Firth, 50 m. N.W. of Aberdeen i)y rail. 
It has woollen, leather, rope, and sail 
mauufs., iron foundries and shipbuilding 
yards, and is the headquarters of an im- 
portant fishing industry. There is a 
considerable export trade. The adjacent 
tn. of Macduff, with a good harbour, is 
included in the burgh. Amongst tho 
chief edifices are tho co. buildings, the tn. 
hall, the Chalmers hospital, the academy, 
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the masonic hall, and the museum. Duff I Bangar. tn. in La Union prov., Luzon, 


House, presented to the burgh by the late 
duke of Fife in 1906, contains a fine col- 
lection of pictures and an armoury. B. 
is a place of considerable antiquity, having 
received its firnt charter from Malcolm 
IV. in 1163. The old castle, of which but 
little now remains, was the bp. of Arch- 
bishop Sharp. The modern castle is the 
property of the earl of Seafield. Pop. 
3500. 2. Post'tn., Alberta, Canada, on 

the Canadian Pacific Railway, 922 m. W. 
of Winnipeg and 560 m. E. of Vancouver. 
It is situated amongst the beautiful 
scenery of the Rocky Mts. National Park, 
and is a noted tourist resort. Pop. 2000. 

Banffshire, maritime co., N.E. Scot- 
land, bounded on the N. by Moray Firth, 
on the Fi. and S. by Aberdeenshmo, and 
on the W. by the cos. of Inverness and 
Elgin. The surface in the S, is moun- 
tainous, the land in tlie N. being liatter 
and more fertile. Partly in the co. are 
Cairngorm Mt. (4085 ft.) and Ben Mac- 
dhui (4296 ft.). The chief rivs. are the 
Spey, Avon, and Deveron. The chief 
lochs are Loch Avon. Loch Builg, and 
Loch Etchachan. Cattle-breeding is the 
prin. rural industry. Other important 
industries are fishing and whisky dis- 
tilling. The CO. tn. is Banff. The other 
chief tns. are Portsoy, Cullen, Buokio, and 
Keith, Area, 633 sq. m. Pop. 58,000. 
Pictish remains are to be found at Rothie- 
may, Ballindalloch, Boharni, and else- 
W'hore, and medieval remains at Balvenio, 
Auchindoun, Fiudlatcr, and Keith, The 
co. w'as the scene of many conflicts be- 
tween the Scots and Norse invaders. 
The co. returns one member to parliament. 
Sec W. Barclay, Bcniffahire^ 1922. 

Bang, Hermann Joaohim (1857-1912), 
Dan. author, b. in the is. of Soeland; 
educated at tbo acu,demy of Sord and at 
Copenhagen. His novels include: llaab- 
lose Slmater, 1880; Fwdra, 188.3; Stille 
ExistenzcTf 1886; Liv og Dod, 1000; and 
Mikael, 1903. Also WTote critical works 
— os, for example, Uealisme og Ilealistcr, 
1879. 

Bang, Nina (1866-1927), Dan. Socialist 
politician, b. at 0)penhagen. From 1913 
to 1917 she was a- city councillor of Copen- 
hagen, and in 1918 was elected a member 
of tho Upper llonso of tbo Dan. I’arlia- 
ment. In 1924 she became cdncntlon 
minister, beinp: the first woman to hold 
Cabinet rank in Denmark. 

Bangalore, cap. of Mysore state, India, 
216 m. by rail vV. of Madras, and 70 in, 
N.E. of Seringapatara. It has a healthy 
climate, being situated over 3000 ft. 
above sea level, and is equipped with 
good drainage and water supply. There 
is a considerable European sdttlcmcnt, 
and quite a largo inimber of tho inhab. 
•are Christians. It has cotton and other 
maimfs. The fine l)otanical garden is 
worthy of note. The tn. was a favourite 
residence of Hyder Ali. It was captured 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1791. Pop. 
306,500. 

Banganapilli, or Banganapilly, tn. in 
Madras, India, cap. of a state, area 
255 sq. m., 89 m. E. by N. of Bellary; 
pop. 32,000. 


Philippine Is., 17 m. from San Fernando. 
It produces alluvial gold, and agric. 
products such as tobacco, rice, cotton, 
etc. Pop. 9000. 

Bangka, see Banca. 

Bangkalan, see Bankallan. 

Bangkok, cap. of Siam, on tho Menam, 
20 m. from Its mouth. Tho area of the 
city is about 15 sq. m., and tbo pop., 
estimated in 1938, is 681,000, of which 
about one-half is Chinese. Tho older 
part of the city is built on rafts, but there 
are more streets than formerly and people 
move about in motors rather than in 
boats. Most heavy labour is done by 
Chinese, and trade conducted by Eura- 
sians, Chinese, and Indians. Nearly 
eveiT road has its trams and omnlbiises, 
taxi-cabs, and jinrickshas. Tho city is 
the terminus of four railway lines. Huge 
structures of reinforced concrete are 
separated by wooden huts. The royal 
palace is in size a small city. The 
modern throne hall, about a mile away, 
is of white marble brought from Italy. 
There are many Buddhist monasteries. 
The Chulalongkorn hospital is probably 
tbo flnest in the Far E.; it bos a snake 
park attached to it. Antidotes are made 
from their venom. Gambling in B. is 
prohibited by law. There are sov. liun- 
dred second-hand shops for the sale of 
curios. Fruit gardens supply tho city 
with a bounteous supply of fresh food, 
including rice, tho statT of life, while fish 
takes the place of meat. The chief ex- 
ports are rice and teak; tho imports, 
textiles, bullion, and gold leaf. The 
number of its beautifully coloured temples 
make B. one of the most picturesque 
cities in tho E. Tho city snfTcred 
severely dm’iiig the Second World War. 
It surrendered to tho Jap. forces on 
Dec. 13, 1941. On Jan. 24, 1942, the 
R.A.F. made a Jieavy night raid on the 
city. Tlio power station was completely 
destroyed, large fires started in the (iock 
area, and much damage was done to the 
aerodrome. The following day a further 
raid w^as made on the docks and com- 
mercial centre, starting fires visible for 
70 m. After the .Second World War B. 
was the scone of a coup d*6tat by Marshal 
Pibal Songkram, whoso party, tbo Thar- 
mathupat, seized control of the gov. on 
Nov. 10, 1947. 

Bangor: 1. Episcopal city, seaport, 
and municipal bor., Carnarvonshire, 
Wales, on tho Mcnai Strait, 9 m. N.E. of 
Carnarvon. Tho chief trade is tho export 
of slate from the Penrhyn quarries. The 
cruciform cathedral was restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott (1869-80). Tho Univ. 
College is situated here. Pop. 12,000. 
2. Seaport and watering-place, on Belfast 
Lough, Co. Down, N. Ireland, 1 2 ra. E.N.E. 
of Belfast. Carries on embroidering and 
flowering of muslin. Pop. 8000. 3. 

City and co. seat, Penobscot co., Maine, 
U.S.A., on tho Penobscot R. at its junc- 
tion with the Kenduskeag stream. Has 
extensive manufs. of boots, shoes, and 
clothing, and is one of tbo chief lumber 
depots of the U.S.A. Pop. 29,000. 

Bangorian Controversy, dispute which 
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Bangs 

arose out of a sermon preached before 
Georgo I. in 1717 by Bishop Iloadly of 
Bangor. In this sermon Hoadly denied 
the right of the Church to exercise 
authority over the conscience. The 
Lower House of Convocation was pre- 
paring to take stops against the author 
of these opinions, when it was prorogued 
by Parliament for a period of some 
months. 

Bangs, John Kendrick (1862-1922), 
Ainer. author, b. at Yonkers, New York; 
educated ot Columbia Unlv. He was 
editor of Harper^s Magazine, Literature, 
and Puck. Author of many novels, 
prin. of which are: Tiddledyxmnks Tales, 
1890; The Tiddledywink Poetry Book, 
1890; Three Weeks in Politics, 1894; Mr. 
Bonajjarte of Corsica, 1895; A Houseboat 
on the Styx, 1895 : The Idiot at Home, 1909 ; 
Mrs. PaMes, 1905; Autobiography of 
Methuselah, 1909: The Peal Thing, 1909; 
Andiron Tales, 1908; Echoes of Cheer , 1912. 

Bangweolo, or Bemba, lake, N. Rhode- 
sia, 3700 ft, above sea level. Area of 
open water, about 1670 aq. m. in dry 
season. It is said to bo nowhere deeper 
than 15 ft. It was first discovered by 
Livingstone in 1868. 

Banialuka, tn. in Yugoslavia, situated 
on the R. Verbas, about 60 in. S.E. by E. 
from Novi. Pop. 15,000. 

Banian Days, originally a sailors’ name 
for the days when meat was not served 
to the crow. The phrase has now come 
to bo applied to any period of indlfl’erent 
feeding. The expression owes its origin 
to the abstention from moat practised 
by the Bs., a class of Hindu merchants 
who were a caste of the Vaisya, who, on 
religious principles, abstain from moat. 
It is estimated that there are over 
3,000,000 of them scattered over vaiious 
parts of Asia. 

Banias, vil. in Palestine, on the site of 
the ruins of Paneas, afterwards Caesarea 
Philippi. It is situated near the sources 
of the Jordan, at the foot of the Antl- 
Libamis (Jebel Heish), the Mt. Ileriiion 
of Scripture, and is 45 m. VV.S.W. of 
Damascus. The tn. came into promi- 
nence during the time of the crusades, 
about the thirteenth centm’y, when the 
castle of B. was built, the ruins of which 
may still be seen. 

Banim, John (1798-1842), Irish novel- 
ist, poet, and dramatist, b, in Kilkenny, 
where his father was farmer and trader. 
He was educated at Kilkenny College, 
and studied at the academy of the Royal 
Dublin Sotnety. In 1820, after sev. 
years of ill health and disappointment, he 
settled in Dublin, ultimately abandoning 
art for literature. In 1821 the production 
of his tragedy, Damon and Pythias, 
brought B. fame and money, and in 1822, 
he and his brother Michael set about the 
writing of a series of Irish tales on the 
lines of Scott’s Waverley novels. Their 
Tales by the 0*Hara Family (Ist series, 
1825; 2nd series, 1826) won popularity. 
He was granted a civil list pension in 1836. 
Amongst his other works is the novel 
The Boyne Water (1826), also a book of 
essays entitled Revelations of the Dead 
Alive (1824), the tragedies of I'urgesius 
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and Sylla, and the poem The Celt’s Para- 
dise (1821). See P. J. Murray, The Life 
of John Banim, 1857. 

Banim, Michael (1796-1874), elder 
brother of John B., and joint author of 
Tales by the O’Hara Family, was originally 
intended for the law, but was compelled 
to renounce his studies owing to his father 
getting into financial difficulties. Like 
his brother, he was the victim of ill 
health, and in his latter years lived in 
reduced circumstances. His was pro- 
bably the greater share in the delightful 
Father Connell (1842), while he was sole 
author of the following tales among others : 
The Croppy (1828); The Ohost Hunter and 
his F'amily (1833); The Mayor of Wind- 
gap (1835); and The Town of the Cascades 
(1864). 

Banishment, term derived from the old 
word ban {see Ban). In primitive society 
B. meant the exclusion of an individual 
from the protection of the law and the 
benefits of society, a sentence of out- 
lawry which also involved the confiscation 
of his property. In more recent times 
the word has come to mean expulsion 
from a country or place in punishment 
for crime. In England B. seems first to 
have been introduced as a punishment in 
ludicial procedure in a statute of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and in the form of trans- 
portation tho i)ractico received the sanc- 
tion of Eng. law until far on in the 
nineteenth century. 

Banister, see BAbUSTicii. 

Banjermasin, or Bandermassin : 1. 

Dist., Dutch Borneo, intersected from 
N. to S. by mts., and 
watered by the Banjo r 
and other rivs. Rice is 
grown, and tho region 
also produces gold, 
diamonds, gum, wax, 
spices, etc. The pop. 
is composed mostly of 
Dyaks. 2. Tn., cap. of 
Dutch Borneo, on tho 
Martapura, near its 
junction with the 
Barito. B. is largely 
built on ijiles. Tiiero 
is an extensive trade 
in the products of tho 
locahty. Pop. 16,700. 

3. Riv. in S.E. Borneo. 

It is navigable for 
about 50 m. from the 
sea. 

Banjo (negro cor- 
ruption of tho word 
bandore, derived from 
Gk. pandora, a musical 
instrument with throe 
strings), stringed musi- 
cal instrument, played 
with the fingers, often 
without frets to guide 
the stopping. It con- 
sists of a long neck, on 
which are the tuning- 
pegs, and a drura-llkc vellum body, and 
has from five to rdne strings. It waa 
j introduced into America l>y the Negroes. 
The pitch is one octave lower than the 
I written notes. 
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Banka, or Mengka, tn. on the Is. of 
Formosa. It is In a tea-growing diet., 
and its port is Tamsul. Pop. 45,000. 

Bankallan, or Bangkalan, tn. of the 
Dutch E. Indies, on the coast, near the 
W. end of Madura Is. Pop. 14,000. 

Bankers* Association of America was 
foimded in 1875 to Include all the promi- 
nent banks of the U.S.A. In 25 years’ 
time it bad a membership of over 21,000, 
which meant over 90 per cent of the 
nation’s banking power. Every year 
the association holds a convention at 
which all the leading bankers are present, 
and at which subjects of importance to 
the banking world are discussed, and re- 
commendations for courses of future 
conduct are given. To commemorate the 
golden anniversary of the association, an 
educational foundation of 50,000 dols. 
was completed in 1927, with the object of 
furthering banking and financial scholar- 
ship and research in colleges. The 
ohicial organ of the association is the 
American Bankers As^ociaiion Journal, a 
monthly niogazlno. The headquarters 
are at 110 E. 42nd Street, New York city. 

Bankers, Institute of, founded 1879, 
Is an association of men and women con- 
nected with various branches of banking. 
Its objects are to facilitate the considera- 
tion and discussion of matters of interest 
to B.; to afford opportimities to its 
members for the acquisition of knowledge; 
and to take measures which may be de- 
sirable to further the interests of banking. 
This it does in part by the arrangement of 
lectures on banking, mercantile law, poli- 
tical economy, and other subjects, and 
partly \yy the issue of certificates to those 
who pass the examinations approved by 
its council. The ordinary meetings of 
the institute are held in London from 
Nov. to May, and the papers read and 
iliscussed are pub. in the Institute’s 
Journal. There are local centres of the 
institute in the chief provincial tns. of 
England and Wales. Its fellows, asso- 
ciates, and ordinary members mmiber 
over 30,000. London address, 11 Birchin 
Lane, E.C.3. 

Bank Holidays, first ostab. by Sir John 
Lubbock’s (Lord Avebury) Act of 1871. 
B. H. in England and Ireland are Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday 
of Aug., Dec. 26 (Boxing Day), or if that 
day foils on a Sunday, the 27th, Christmas 
Day, and Good Friday. In Ireland 
Mar. 17 is also a B. Holiday. In Scotland 
B. H. are Christmas Day, New Year’s 
Day, and the first Mondays of May and 
Aug. On these days banks are closed, 
bills and notes due on such days be- 
coming payable on the next day, except 
in the case of Christmas Day and Good 
Friday. Bills, etc., due on these two 
days are payable on the preceding day. 

Banking, see Banks. 

Bank Note. The machinery and pro- 
cesses for printing B. Ns. and other forms 
of securities employed in London were 
for a long time more developed there than 
elsewhere in the world. Orders for this 
kind of work still come to London from 
all the important countries of the world 
except the U.S.A. The U.S.A. have 


Improved on Brit, methods, and the best 
machinery now comes from that country- 
The engraving and printing of B. Ns. is 
a peculiarly Brit, industry; Waterlow’s 
have carried on the business from 1811 to 
the present day, De La Rue’s from 1815, 
and Bradbury, Willdnson from 1855, and 
in all of these firms the staff’s Include men 
who have inherited their skill from their 
grandfathers and fathers before them. 
The business requires organisation of safe- 
guards against forgery and other forms of 
fraud. Every attempt of the forger adds 
something to the knowledge of the B.-N. 
printer. In these days it is the camera 
and photo -mechanical processes to which 
the forger usually resorts, and the B.-N. 
printer has to thwart these efforts with 
finer and more closely engraved lines, 
more intricate designs and complicated 
colour combinations. The actual ma- 
chinery and methods of engraving and 
printing are in themselves strong safe- 
guards, for the machines are altogether 
different from those used in ordinary 
printing. A geometric lathe of extremely 
intricate mechanism is used for engraving 
interlacing i)attern3 on B. N.s. The de- 
signs are obtained by combinations of 
gearing and pattern wheels, and without 
having possession of the key flmires to the 
combination, no one could make a repeat. 
This is a Brit. Invention, but is now also 
made in the U.S.A., as is also the transfer 
press for impressing the engraved designs 
into the steel printing plates. It was 
originally Invented by Jacob Perkins, who 
came over to this country to exploit it 
and founded a firm which to-day is chiefly 
occupied in postage-stamp printing. Any 
person outside the recognised B.-N. 
printers who should attempt to buy such 
machines would not only at once be under 
suspicion, but would have to give proof of 
his bona jfldes. The machine for printing 
from the steel idates have been gradually 
evolved from the first crude handpress, 
which was practically a mangle, for print- 
ing from flat plates, the inking, wiping, 
and application of pressure being done by 
hand. A Frenchman, flamed Uuy, first 
constructed a machine for automatic, or 
semi-automatic, inking and wiping, oriefl- 
nally for flat plates and afterwards for 
rotary printing for curved plates, Guy’s 
machines were shown at tlie I*aris Ex- 
hibition of 1874, and one was x)urchased 
by Bradbury, Wilkinson, who later in- 
stalled a more elaborate machine made by 
Volrln of Paris. The machines used at the 
present day are designed and manu- 
factured by the firms using them, and the 
features of the design are jealously 
guarded. See also Banks. 

Bank of England, The, owes its origin 
to the scheme of William Paterson iq.v.) 
for meeting the expenses of the Fr. war 
which followed the revolution of 1688. 
Other and rival schemes were proposed, 
but Paterson’s was eventually accepted 
by Montagu, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Briefly, the scheme was that in 
consideration of £500,000 subscribed by 
some 40 merchants towards the sum of 
£1,200,000 lent to the Gov., the sub- 
scribers wore to be made a cornoration 
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under the title ol the Governor and Com- 
pany of the B. of E. The B. of E. still 
remains the most famous in the world and 
at the same time ‘ tho most original bank 
in the world.* Its importance to the Gov. 
and to the Eng. nation is obvious from a 
consideration of the loans made to 
William III. and Queen Anne which 
enabled England to regain that position 
among European nations which she had 
then to all appearance lost. The govs, of 
the day sought tho B. of E.’s assistance on 
the eve of all the eighteenth -century wars, 
and on tho day of reckoning which fol- 
lowed the futile transactions of the Land 
Bank and of the S. Sea Bubble. Further, 
not only tho establishment of public 
credit by the formation of the permanent 
debt, but tho organisation of the floating 
debt and even tho conversion of the 
national debt, are, in tho main, tho work 
of the B. of E., and in return for those 
services tho Gov. has always defended the 
interests of the B. of E. in times of stress. 
It may be said that a true understanding 
of tho position and transactions of tho B. 
of E. during tho first 3 decades of its 
existenco can be obtained only by the 
study of the political events contem- 
poraneous with its creation , and also of 
the banking operations of London gold- 
smiths. For tho B. of K. was really 
created for political reasons, and from the 
outset it was distinguished from other 
European banks by certain characteristic 
features Introduced into banking opera- 
tions by tho goldsmiths, so that a compre- 
hensive hist, of tho B. of E. necessitates a 
study of the business methods of tho 
goldsmiths as exchangers and as dis- 
counters of bills and loans at high rates of 
interest. So successful had they l>ccome 
that largo sums were deposited by the 
cltixons generally, and receipts were given 
for these deposited savings which circu- 
lated better than tho actual coins whoso 
scarcity they not seldom supplied. Thus 
goldsmiths’ notes arc to bo regarded as 
tho earliest form of bank notes in Eng- 
land. It is therefore not surprising that 
the goldsmiths offered some opposition 
to Paterson’s proposal. Thcro was also 
opposition from tho Tories, who declared 
that a State bank wujuld be one step to- 
wards a republic; while certain Whigs 
opposed it on the ground that it would 
lead to an absolute monarchy, inasmuch 
os the king could then escape the financial 
control of 1 Parliament;, while yet others 
feared that tlio Tonnage Bank — os it was 
nicknamed from tho fact that the scheme 
of tho new bank was included in the Ton- 
nage Bill of 1093 — would absorb all the 
money in the kingdom and subject com- 
merce to usurious exactions. But politi- 
cal necessity decided the matter, and the 
above-mentioned Act was duly passed for 
’granting to their Majesties sev. Kates 
and Duties upon Tunnages of Ships (and) 
for securing certain Recompenses and Ad-- 
vantages to such persons as shall volun- 
tarily advance the Sum of Fifteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds towards carrying 
on the war with France’; and, after 
various articles referring to the imposition 
of taxes, the Act authorised tho raising of 


£1,200,000 by siibscription, the subscribers 
forming a corporation to be called ‘The 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England.’ Sir John Houblon was the 
first governor with Michael Godfrey, 
deputy-governor, and a court of 24 
directors. The subscription list was 
opened at the Mercers’ Chapel, June 1094, 
and proved a great success. Tho cor- 
poration was to lend the whole of its 
capital to tho Gov. and to be paid interest 
at 8 per cent; and to be paid £100,000 per 
annum for expenses. Tho corporation 
was also to have tho privileges of a bank 
for 12 years, the Gov. reserving tho right 
of annulling tho charter after giving 1 
year’s notice. The corporation was not 
authorised to borrow or owo more than 
its capital and, if it did, the members be- 
came personally liable in proportion to 
tho amount of their stock. Tho corpora- 
tion was not to trade in merchandise, but 
could deal in bills of exchange, gold or 
silver bullion and sell any wares on which 
it had lent money. Tho B. was started 
on condition that a certain smu should be 
lent to the Gov., but the increase in the 
following years was duo to further loans 
to the Gov. of tho day, and, in return, the 
B. obtained renewals of its charter and 
also other advantages. The inlluenco of 
the B. during the eighteenth century 
w’as far greater than in tho present day, 
for, at that time, the large issues of notes 
made it a very formidable opponent of 
London bankers. It became tho chief 
factor in the money market, and therefore 
fixed the price of tho loan capital. This 
wns so because it was then tho only joint- 
stock bank in existence, and, as such, held 
largo deposits in comparison wuth tho 
private banks. Tho rate of interest fixed 
by it became the market rate, and, at the 
present timo it remains so, but to a less 
degree, as London banks have, to some 
extent, abandoned tho method of allowing 
interest on deposits to be governed by 
tho bank rate. Tho gold reserve of tho 
country is largely under the control of the 
B. of E., and it is able to replenish that 
reserve wdien the necessity arises — other 
things being equal. The B. of E. Is, in 
fact, tho only institution where largo 
amounts of gold can be obtained in order 
to meet home and foreign demands, and 
its position os a bank of discount is very 
often impeded, since tho rate of interest is 
advanced in order to prevent tho reserve 
of gold from getting too low. Tho V)U8l- 
ncss of tho B. of E. consists of 3 divs.: 

( 1 ) the management of the national debt ; 

(2) issue of bank notes (the Bank Act of 
1844 divided tho issue from the banking 
dept, and from that date the 2 offices were 
kept distinct); (3) Gov. and private bank- 
ing. Tho B. of E. carried on its business 
in Grocers’ Hall until 1732. Its present 
building in Threadneedlo Street, London, 
which nos recently been enlarged, was 
erected from the designs of Sampson 
(1734), Sir Robert Taylor (1776-81, 1783), 
and Sir John Soane (1788). A ‘Bank 
Guard’ is furnished every evening by the 
battalion of Guards on duty. This prac- 
tice dates from the attack on tho B. during 
the Gordon riots in 1780. There are country 
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branches at Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
and Plymouth. 

B. of E, Nationalisation Ad, 1946. 
Passed by the third Lal)our Gov. with 
the aim of bringing the capital of the 
B. of E. into public ownership, and the 
B. under further control and to make 
m’ovision respecting relations between the 
Treasury, tlio B. of B., and other banks. 
Under the Act the whole of the B. stock 
was transferred to Treasury nominees 3 
months after tlio passing of the Act. It 
is provided that the Treasury shall issue 
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the Treasury and the B. The new 
court of directors consists of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and 10 directors (8 
fewer than previously) appointed by 
the Crown. The governor and deputy- 
governor hold office for 5 years, the 
directors for 4, and all are eligible for 
reappointment. On the day the Act cam© 
into operation all the existing directors 
resigned, and of the first directors who 
took office 4 were api)ointed for 1 year 
only, 4 for 2 years, and 4 for 3 years. 
Members of Parliament, persons holding 
ofiices of profit under the Crown, aliens. 
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to stockholders in exchange 3 per cent 
Gov. stock, the amount to ho issued to 
any stockholder being such that the 
ann. interest is equal to the average 
arm. gross dividend declared during the 
20 years to Mar. 31, 1045. The amount 
of the capital stock outstanding then 
being £14,553,000 and the average ann. 
gross dividend during the previous 20 
years having been 12 per cent, the nominal 
amount of Gov. stock to bo issued in ex- 
change for B. stock was £58,212,000 
(£400 for every £100 of B. stock). The 
Gov. stock is to be perpetual, but may be 
redeem od at par by the Treasury on or at 
any time after Apr. 5, 19C6. No divi- 
dends are to be declared by the B. after 
the passing of the Act, but, instead, the 
B. will pay to the Treasury £873,180 
half-yearly {i.e. the equivalent of 3 per 
cent interest on the above total of Gov. 
stock) or such lesser or greater sum as may 
from tinve to time be agreed upon between 


and persons disqualified under ttic B.^s 
charter, are excluded from appointment. 
Onlj'^ 4 of tho directors may bo employed 
whole time by tho B. Tho Act also 
provides for the drawing up of a new 
charter. Tho Treasury may give direc- 
tions to tho B. from time to time, but 
subject to such directions, the afTairs of 
tho B. are managed by tho court of 
directors in accordance with the charter. 
The B. m!iy, if they deem it necessary, 
in the public interest, request information 
from, and make recommendations to, 
bankers (i.e. anv person carrying on a 
banking undertaking and declared by tho 
Treasury to be a banker) and may, if so 
authorised by the Treasury, issue direc- 
tions to any banker for the purpose of 
securing that effect is given to any such 
request or recommendation. The now 
court took office from Mar. 1, 1 94G. Lord 
Catto continued as governor, and all the 
directors were members of the former 
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board except Brier. R. Brook, an econo- 
mist, who served in the war as director of 
resistance in W. Europe, and was after on 
F.-M. Montgomery's staff: Mr. George 
Gibson, former chairman of the Trades 
Union Congress General Council and a 
member of the National Investment 
Council: and Lord Plercy, chairman of the 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor- 
poration. See also Banics and Banking; 
Currknoy; Debt Conversion; Monet; 
PUBUO Debt. 

CanmtU John Francis, The IHsiori/ of 
the Bank of England, .Srd ed., 1848: 
W. J. Lawson, History of Banking, 2nd 
ed., 1855; F. G. H. Price, A Handbook of 
London Bankers, 1876; J. E. Thorold 
Rogers, The First Nine Years of the Bank 
of England, 1887 ; A. Andr6ad6s, History 
of the Bank of England, 1G4 0-1903 (trans. 
by C. Meredith), 1909; Sir J. H. Clapham, 
The Bank of England (2 vols.), 1938. 

Bank Rate, the advertised official 
minimum rate at which the B. of Eng- 
land will discount approved bills of 
exchange-matui’ing at not more than 
three months — or grant short loans. 
The B. R. is generally somewhat above 
the current market rate or rate which is 
generally charged to the bank’s cus- 
tomers. The rate is fixed by the bank 
directors at their weekly meeting and 
announced eve^ Thursday. The object 
of raising the B. R. is to attract more 
gold to the country; while lowering the 
rate makes borrowing easier and tends to 
draw gold to centres where higher In- 
terest is to be earned. The rates, whether 
for loans, deposits, or discounts, of all 
other banks in the country are, generally, 
regulated according to the B. R. The 
changes in the B. R. in the past few years 
have been as follows: 


No. of 

Year Changes Highest I.owest 


1914 

8 

10 

3 

1915 

None 

5 

5 

1916 

1 

(i 

5 

1917 

2 

6 

5 

1918 

None 

5 

5 

1919 

1 

6 

5 

1920 

1 

7 

6 

1921 

4 

7 

5 

1922 

4 

5 

3 

1923 

1 

4 

3 

1924 

None 

4 

4 

1925 

4 

5 

4 

1926 

None 

5 

5 

1927 

1 

5 

4-5 

1928 

None 

4-5 

4 ’5 

1929 

5 

6-5 

4-5 

1930 

4 

5 

3 

1931 

6 

6 

2-5 

1932 

7 

6 

2 

1933-38 . 

None 

2 

2 

1939 

3 

3-88 

2 

1940-45 . 

None 

2 

2 

1946 

None 

2 

2 

1947 

None 

2 

2 


The B. R. is looked upon as a useful 
weapon against an ill-balanced expansion 
of business. In Great Britain the rate 
has, with slight variations on the out- 
break of war in 1939, stood at 2 per cent 


since 1933 — an indication that the Gov. 
still holds to the policy of cheap money. 
B. R. is, in fact, a smooth, certain, and 
speedy check on an undue expansion of 
business activity as compared with the 
system of restriction. 

‘The real importance of a variation in 
the minimum rate of the bank does not 
consist in the power exercised over, but 
In the indications afforded of, the money 
market. The fixity of the minimum rate 
has this effect; that practically it becomes 
a maximum to the public. Persons in good 
credit are almost always able to procure 
money a fraction under the bank rate, and 
consequently the Bank of England is 
generally the last to feel the pressure of a 
rising demand* (Goschen, 2%e Theory of 
Foreign Exchanges). 

Bankruptcy. In England and Wales a 
bankrupt is a person who declares, or by 
his conduct makes It manifest, that ho is 
unable to pay his debts, and whose 
property is accordingly distributed among 
his creditors under the B. laws. In its 
original signification the term bankrupt 
meant a trader who hid himself or did 
other acts tending to defraud his creditors. 
The term insolvent, which in one sense 
connotes any person who is unable to pay 
his debts, in a more restricted sense meant 
a non-trader who sought the benefits of 
tlie Insolvency Acts. Since 1861, bank- 
rupt includes both traders and non- 
traders, and our whole modern law of 
B. applies indifferently to both. Insol- 
vency now connotes the condition of a 
debtor who is unable to pay his debts but 
who has not been ‘adjudged.’ B. legis- 
lation dates from the time of Henry VIII., 
the most notable Act being that of 1825, 
which introduced the principle of deeds of 
arrangement as an alteniative to B., sub- 
ject to very severe restrictions. In 1869 
all the previous statutes were repealed and 
a ‘trustee,’ In whom the property of the 
bankrupt was.to vest, was substituted for 
the old ‘official assignees.’ The present 
law of B. rests on the general Acts 188.3 
and 1890, aud various measures dealing 
with precedure, all of which Acts were 
repealed and substantially re-enacted in 
the Consolidating Act of 1914. The pur- 
pose of the Acts of 1883 and 1890 was to 
secure that the property of a person who 
could not pay his debts in full should be 
divided ratably among his creditors, and 
that the debtor should then be freed from 
his debts either absolutely or condition- 
ally. According to the present law, pro- 
ceedings may be Instituted by the debtor 
or by the creditors: in the former case the 
B. is called voluntary, in the latter in- 
voluntary. The claim of the creditors 
must amount to £.50. On the petition 
being presented, the property of the 
debtor la taken over by an official re- 
ceiver, who Is an officer of the Board of 
Trade, and the debtor must make a full 
statement of affairs on oath in public, after 
which the creditors hold a meeting to 
detennine whether the debtor shall be 
adjudged bankrupt or whether a com*- 
position can be arranged. Such a com- 
position must be approved by three- 
fourths in value of the creditors, and must 
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recseive the sanction of court. If, how- 
ever, the debtor is adjudged bankrupt, 
the creditors appoint a trustee to distri- 
bute his estate, under the siypervision of a 
committee of inspection. The debtor is 
liable to imprisonment if he refuses to 
assist in the discovery of his property or 
conceals his goods from the trustee. After 
the distribution of his property among the 
creditors the bankrupt may obtain a dis- 
chaj^o from the court, but the discharge 
is withheld under certain conditions: if he 
(1) has not kept proper books within 3 
years before B.; (2) has traded after 
knowledge of insolvency; (3) has lived 
extravagantly or speculated rashly; (4) 
has been previously bankrupt; (5) has 
contracted debts without expectation of 
being able to pay them; (6) has given 
reference to any creditor within 3 months 
efore B. By the B. Act of 1883 the 
procedure was simplified in the cose of 
persons with property less than £300, 
when the official receiver boc-ame trustee, 
and there was no committee of inspection. 
The jurisdiction was transferred by this 
Act from the Court of B. to the High 
Court of Justice; it also provided for per- 
sons dying insolvent, the administration 
of whoso property could formerly only 
be dealt with by a suit in chancery. 

B. proceedings are now conducted 
under the B. Act of 1914, and the rules 
made thereunder as amended by the B. 
(Amendment) Act of 1926. By this Act 
previous statutes were consolidated and 
certain changes were made, chiefly In 
the direction of increasing the stringency 
of comiltions and placing on the debtor the 
onus of proving himself not ^Ity of 
fraudulent intent. The j urlsdicti on under 
Debtors' Act, 1869, to commit debtors Is 
now transferred to the B. court, which 
has power to make a receiving order in- 
stead of committing the debtor. An un- 
dischaiged bankrupt is now guilty of a 
misdemeanour, the official receiver hav- 
ing the power to Institute and conduct 
proceedings if he (1) either alone or 
jointly with another person obtains credit 
for £10 or over from any person without 
informing that person that he is an un- 
discharged bankrupt; (2) engages In any 
trade under a name other than that in 
which ho was adjudicated bankrupt with- 
out disclosing to all persons with whom 
he trades the name under which he was 
adjudicated bankrupt; (3) has contributed 
to or increased the extent of his insol- 
vency by gambling or hazardous specula- 
tion within 2 years of his petition; (4) fails 
on request of the official receiver in 
course of public examination to accoimt 
for the loss of any substantial part of 
his estate incurred within a year before 
petition or to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the manner in which loss was 
incurred. An undischarged bankrupt 
must reveal his position when asking for 
credit; if he thinks such knowledge has 
been ^ven to the creditor when it has not, 
he has no defenoo. General assignments 
of book debts not collected before B. 
become void unless registered os bills of 
sale, but this does not apply to a specific 
tdebt assigned. 


A bankrupt is disqualified from holding 
office of (a) member of Parliament; (b) 
justice of peace; (c) mayor, alderman or 
councillor; (d) co. councillor; such dis- 
qualification to cease if and when the 
adjudication of B. is annulled or the 
bankrupt obtains discharge with a certi- 
ficate to tlie effect that B. was duo to 
misfortune. An undischarged bankrupt 
may apply for discharge If his assets were 
more than 10s. in the £, if no criminal 
intent has been proved, A discharge 
order releases him from all obligations 
with certain exceptions, such as debts to 
the Crown, etc. 

In Scotland a bankrupt Is liable to the 
distributing process known as seques- 
tration. A ‘notour bankrupt' corre- 
sponds to a person who hris committed 
what is called in England an act of B. 
There is no separate court of B.. the 
jurisdiction being assigned to the shorifl 
of a CO. or to the bill chamber of the 
court of session. The procedure closely 
resembles that In England. See also 
INSOLVENOT. ConsuU Hiugwood, Prin- 
ciplea of Bankruptcy, 

Banks, Elizabeth, Ainer. authoress, b. 
Taunton, New Jersey. Began journalism 
os a society reporter on Baltimore papers, 
bub later went to Peru as secretary to the 
Amer. minister there. She lived in Eng- 
land the greater part of her life. Author 
of essays entitled The Lady ai the Round 
Table m the London Referee under the 
pen-name of 'Enid,' and of serial stories 
under the pen-name of ‘Mary Mortimer 
Maxwell.' Other books: A Dog of 
Belgmm, 1914; On the Boat that Uncle Sam 
Builtf 1917 ; School for John and Mary — A 
Story of Caste in England, 1925. Her 
autobiography was pul), under the title 
The Remaking of an American, 1932, 
She d. In 1938. 

Banks, Sir Joseph (1743-1820), Eng. 
naturalist and explorer, b. in London. In 
1766 he made a botanical expedition to 
Newfoundland. From 1768 to 1771 he 
accompanied Cook in his voyage round 
the world on the Endeavour, and his 
ioumal proved an important source of 
Information. In 1772 he made a trip to 
the Hebrides and Iceland, and was in- 
strumental In bringing to the general 
notice the marvels of Staffa. He formed 
a valuable collection and library, which 
he bequeathed to the Brit. Museum. In 
addition to various scientific articles, he 
wrote A Short Account of the Causes of 
the Diseases called the Blight, Mildew, and 
Rust, 180.5; o.nd Circumstances Relative to 
Merino Sheep, 1809. 

Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss (1816-94), 
Amor, politician and general, h. at Walt- 
ham, Mfiissachusetts. After being a 
factory worker and the editor of a local 
paper, he studied law and was admitted 
to the Bar. After a period of service in 
the Massachusetts legislature, he was In 
1863 elected to Congress, where for some 
time ho was speaker of the House. From 
1857 to 1859 he was governor of Massa- 
chusetts. and later became president of the 
Illinois Central railroad, which position 
be relinquished on the outbreak of the 
Civil w’ar, when he joined the Federals. 
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He Was defeated by Jackson at Fort 
Royal, and was later beaten at the battle 
of Cedar Mt. In 1863 he captured Port 
Hudson, but after his defeat at Sabine 
Cross Roads in 1864 ho was relieved of 
his command. Ho re-entered Confess in 
the same year, and served as chairman of 
the committee on foreign relations. A 
mental disorder brought about his final 
retirement from public life in 1891. He 
was popularly known as the Bobbin Boy, 
in allusion to his early factory career. 

Banks, Thomas (1735 - 1805), Eng. 
sculptor, b. in Lambeth, London. Ap- 

{ jrenticod at the ago of 15 to a wood -carver 
10 studied sculpture in the evenings under 
Scheemakers. He continued his studies 
at the Royal Academy, whore. In 1770, 
he gained the gold modal. In 1772 he 
gained a travelling studentship and wont 
to Rome. He did not return to England 
until 1779, his marriage to Miss Wooton, 
a lady of considerable means, rendering 
him independent. In 1781 he proceeded 
to Russia, where be gained the favour of 
Catherine II., who purchased his ‘Cupid 
catching a Butterfly’ and ‘Caractacus 
and his Family before Claudius.' He was 
elected a member of tho Royal Academy 
in 1785. 

Banks and Banking. The term bank 
(derived from Fr. banque, a money- 
changer’s bench or table) Is applied to 
various forms of establishments which 
deal with money. Including not only those 
institutions to which it more strictly 
applies, dealt with in this article, but also 
the great merchant and financial houses, 
discount businesses, and the like. Banks 
have been classified Into banks of issue, 
i.e. those which have tho right to Issue 
their own notes, and banks of deposit, 
those which receive money from their 
customers. Another classifleation divides 
banks into private banks, those whose 
capital is owned by a limited number of 
partners, in Eng. law not more than ten, 
and joint-stock banks, where the shares 
are owned by a corporate body. For 
practical purposes tho Bank of England is 
the only Eng. bank of Issue, and tlie notes 
of those banks which still i)re8ervo the 
right of issue are but rarely seen. Tho 
Bank of England notes are legal tender 
in England except at tho bank itself. 
Though the bank-note is of the greatest 
importance in regard to the reserves held 
against deposits by tho bonks, and so 
ultimately in regard to the gold basis of 
our credit system, the cheque is the 
medium by which business transactions of 
every kind are now carried on. A bank, 
usually a Joint-stock company, and with 
capital found by its shareholders, receives 
the money of Its customers, either on de- 
posit, i.e. only to be withdrawn after 
certain notice, or on current account, i.e. 
to be withdrawn on demand, during 
business hours. On deposit accounts 
interest Is allowed, on current accounts 
usually none. The Bank of England 
allows no interest on deposits. These 
deposits, whether on deposit or current 
accounts, are tlio bank’s liabilities, which 
It must be prepared to meet with cash on 
demand, and though In theory the 


liabilities might all be drawn upon at one 
moment, tho system is based on experi- 
ence that except in times of panic they 
never are. Thus tho accumulation of 
deposits can be used by the bank for Its 
own profit in financing the business and 
trade of the country, and expanding the 
credit on which it is built up. A glance 
at tho yearly or half-yearly balance sheet 
of one of the great joint-stock banks will 
show the kind of business which is done 
by them. On the debit side will be found 
the paid-uf. capital of its shareholders, i.e. 
the original working capital, the reserve 
fund, tho accumulation of profits not paid 
out in dividends; then will follow tho 
largest item, the deposit and current 
accounts of its customers, which form the 
bank’s liabilities, and tho profit and loss 
account. On the credit side comes first 
tho cash: (1) Gold and notes in the tills, 
ready for the ordinary day-to-day draw- 
ings; these are normally small in amount, 
owing to the use of cheques; (2) cosh held 
by the bank at the Bank of England, 
which, as tho bankers' bank, is tho centre 
of the Eng. banking system. Cash held 
at tho Bank of England appears as ‘ other 
deposits’ in the weekly bank return. 
Next upon the credit side appears tho 
item ‘loans at call or short notice’; those 
are day-to-day or weekly advances made 
chiefly to the brokers of bills of exchange 
at a low rate of interest. The largest 
amount Is found in tho item ‘bills dis- 
counted and advances.’ Not only do tho 
banks discount bills thonis^ lves, hut they 
finance by advances tho merchants who 
confine themselves to that business; thus 
the banks play an important part in tho 
supplying of credit to the trade and in- 
dustry or the country, for it is tho bill of 
exchange (mu.) which Is the prin. medium 
of the supply of credit. ‘Advances’ also 
include tne loans made by the bank to its 
customers, on securities of all kinds, from 
the large sums advanced to corporations, 
companies, bill - brokers, and discount 
houses, or to members of tho Stock Ex- 
change for dealings in shares, to the loar.s 
made to ordinary private persons on 
securities lodged with tho bank or as over- 
drafts on personal security or guaranteed 
by a third person. Tho Taliio of tho 
bank’s premises and in vestments made 
by it in the highest form of securities closo 
the ci*edit side of the balance sheet. An 
examination of a bank’s balance sheet 
will show that the deposit and current 
accounts, its liabilities, amount to perhaps 
6 or 7 times that of the cash in hand or at 
the Bank of England, and tho balance 
will bo chiefly found In the sums lent either 
at call or short notice, on bills, or in other 
advances, and sound banking depends on 
these advancM^s being promptly repaid and 
securities easily and at all times readily 
realisable in cash. A bank has always to 
be prepared for a panic, and it Is always 
faced by tills problem; If too much Is laid 
up in cash reserve against Its liabilities, 
there will be so much less available for 
making its own profits and for the financ- 
ing of tragic and industry; if too little, at 
any moment it may be called on to pay 
more than it can command in cash at 
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once, with the consequence of rcaliBing Its 
securities at heavy loss or of even sus- 
pending payment. The cash reserves of 
a bank are, as already mentioned, the gold 
and notes in Its tills and the leservo at the 
Bank of England, which is, in turn, a 
credit in the books of the bank, capable of 
being drawn on In gold or notes also. The 
ultimate reserve, therefore, is gold; for, 
as will be shown, the note issue of the 
Bank of England is restricted by law and 
depends on the gold held by it. except 
when the Bank Act is ‘suspended.’ A 
control is kept by the banks, therefore, 
on the expansion of credit by the varying 
rates of discount allowed in the money 
market, so tliat some equDibrium is kept 
between their liabilities and their reserves 
(see Money). Of all the business done by 
the bunks, a very email proportion is 
carried on in gold or notes, for the com- 
mercial currency in, for instance, the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.A., is the 
cheque. The enormous amount of busi- 
ness done by the interchange of cheques is 
carried through not by paying in or out of 
notes and gold, but by book-entries in the 
various banks through the clearing house 
(Q.V.). The various banks at the clearing- 
house day by day balance all the cheques 
out and in against each other, and the 
(liiTorenoeB are settled between them by a 
corresponding alteration in their accounts 
at the Bank of England, which is their 
common banker, and is not a member it- 
self of the clearing-house. Similarly, when 
a loan or an advance is made by a bank, it 
usually consists of an entry in the bank’s 
books, giving a credit against which the 
person to whom it is given has the right to 
draw cheques. Thus on a comparatively 
small capital of its own, with cash perhaps 
amounting to ono-seventh of its liabilities, 
an estab. bank does its work of providing 
the readiest way of settling a vast vol. of 
transactions, and of providing the credit 
necessary to finance these transactions 
with a currency which, though not actually 
paid In gold, is payable In gold. Some 
idea of the vol. of business done can be 
gained from the fact that the ann. amount 
dealt with at the Loudon clearing-house 
reaches some sixteen thousand millions. 
As the keeper of the gold reserve, on 
wliich ultimately this vast business is 
built, and as the bankers’ bank, the cen- 
tral figure is the Bank of England. (For a 
more detailed hist., see Bank of Enq- 
EAND.) The Bank of England is first of 
all the (lov. bank, receiving all revepue 
payments, and paying the dividends, etc., 
to holders of Gov. stock, it is the agent 
of the Gov. in the financing of Treasury 
and Exchequer Bills, and In other ways is 
the right hand of the Gov. In the financial 
side of its administration. It is the only 
bank whose notes are legal tender, i.e. 
must be taken in payment of a debt. It 
Is, for all practical purposes, now the 
only note-issuing bonk in England. The 
Bank of England is regulated by the Bank 
Charter Act, 1844, and by the Bank of 
England Nationalisation Act, 1946. The 
Bank Charter Act limited the note 
Issue of all other banks In England and 
in Scotland and Ireland, but allowed 
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the lost 2 to exceed this, on an equivalent 
of gold for every note in excess. The 
monopoly of note issue lu London and the 
65-m. radius, granted in 1826, was re- 
tained, and no new bank could obtain the 
right; Urn result has been that many banks 
have allowed their note-issuing rights to 
lapse on opening offices in London, or 
from amalgamation with I^oiidon banks. 
The Act separated the issuing and the 
banking depts. of the Bank of England. 
It could issue notes up to £14,000,000, 
being the amount of its loans to the Gov. 
at that date, this is the ‘fiduciary* issue; 
above that amount the bank must hold 
an equivalent in gold coin or bullion. 
The bank is obliged to make a weekly 
return, reporting its financial r)osition. 
This is issued every Thursday, and will be 
found in The Times and other pai)ors on 
the Friday following. 

Most of the notes in circulation are hold 
in bankers’ tills as their immediate day- 
to-day cash transactions reciuirc. The 
notes held by the Bank of England In Its 
banking dept, are the first line of defence 
against its prin. liability, that of ‘other 
deposits,' which include the other banks’ 
reserve, figuring in its balance sheet as 
‘cosh at the Bank of England.’ This 
with the bullion and coin are the Bank of 
England’s reserve. In time of panic the 
banks will naturally draw against their 
deposits, and the Bank of England, not 
having an unlimited note issue, has to 
appeal to the Gov. to suBpend the Bank 
Act. This has only been done in 1847. 
IS.')?, and 18G6, and only in 1857 lias an 
actual excess of notes been issued. The 
item on the debit side of the banking dept, 
termed the rest, is the equivalent of the 
reserve in other banking balance sheets, 
viz. the undivided surplus of profits; this 
is never allowed to fall below £.3,000,000. 
The Bank of England rate, termed the 
bank rate, is the official minimum rate 
of discount at which the bank will dis- 
count bills; it is usually above that of the 
discount obtainable for money in the open 
money market; but if there is a shfirtness 
of cash, the tendency is for the ojicn rate 
to equalise with the bank rate. See also 
Bank Rate, Exchange, and Monet 
Market. 

Banker and Customer. The Eng. law 
affecting the relations between banker 
and customer is that of debtor and credi- 
tor, as was laid down in the House of 
I..ords in Foley v. Bill, 1848, 2 H. of L. 28. 
The banker is not a trustee, responsible to 
the depositor for the way in which he uses 
his money, and the banker keeps wliat 
profit ho may make with the money de- 
posited. If the bank stops payment, the 
depositor ranks with the other creditors. 
If he has not used his account for 6 years 
and there has been no payment of interest 
or repayment by the bank of any part of 
the deposit or no acknowledgment in the 
meantime, the debt is statute-barred. A 
banker is obliged to honour a customer’s 
cheques provided only that there are 
sufficient funds to his credit, and is liable 
for damages without proof of actual in- 
iiiry or loss if he dishonours cheques. 
Thi^liahinty pnids gnmi only between the 
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banker and the drawee of the cheque, 
and the person in whose favour the dis- 
honoured cheque lias been drawn has no 
right against the banker. The banker's 
authority to pay money on cheques is 
ended by tlie customer’s death, insanity, 
or bankrupoy, or by notice of an act of 
bankruptcy. A customer may by order 
revoke the authority to pay cheques or a 
particular cheque, but such order must be 
!u explicit terras. A garnishee order 
against the funds of a cuRtomer at n bank 
attaches to all the funds, and a banker 
may not pay on any cheques drawn by 
the customer, even if the amount of the 
judgment is exceeded by the funds. 
Valuables, such as plate, etc., deposited 
by a customer for safe custody with a 
banker, are not in the same position as 
funds deposited. The banker acts as a 
bailee, and they cannot be taken by the 
banker as set-off ogalnst a debt due from 
the customer, nor, In the case of the 
failure of the bank, do they rank with the 
bank’s assets ; the banker is liable for loss 
through negligence on liis part, and they 
can be recovered from the banker after 
any lapse of time. The deposit of 
valuables for safe custody differs from the 
deposit of securities, for on these last the 
banker has a lion, which covers also all 
cheques and bills paid in for collection by 
the customer. The banker c^n retain all 
such against his customer’s debt, and may 
realise the securities. This banker’s lien 
can, of course, only be exercised where 
there is no agreement between him and 
the customer to the contrary, or where 
goods are deposited only for safe custody 
or money is paid in to meet particular 
bills. Further, a banker may not alter 
any system of dealing which has been 
recognised as holding good between him 
and the customer without duo notice. If 
securities have been deposited aa cover 
for a specific loan, the banker’s lien ter- 
minates when the loan has been repaid. 
An overdraft or advance is arranged by 
agreement, and interest may be charged; 
a customer, drawing a cheque when there 
are not siifTicient funds to meet it, makes 
an implied request for an overdraft, which 
the banker may refuse by dishonouring it. 
Much of tlie law affecting banker and 
customer is that which relates to cheques, 
bills of exeba^e, and other negotiable 
instruments. Finally, a banker is bound 
to keep secret all matters relating to bis 
customer’s account, unless authorised to 
reveal them or compelled to do so by law. 
See J. Paget, Law of Banking (4th ed.), 
1930, and H. Hart, Law of Banking, 
(4th ed.), 1931. 

General Hist. Olay tablets have been 
found in Babylonia and Assyria showing 
some of the functions of the banker, such 
as money-changing, advances, and the 
like; we also know from the code of Ham- 
murabi that payments were made through 
a banker and by drafts against deposits. 
Deposits bearing interest, letters of credit, 
and other means of transferring credits 
from ohe place to another wore also known 
in anct. Greece and Rome. The Chinese 
are said to have had a paper currency 
about A.D. 800. But though it is possible 


to trace the evolution of banking, especi- 
ally in Italy during the Middle Ages, con- 
tinuouslv from early times, it is now 
accepted that the first public ‘bank,* 
properly so called, was the Banco dil 
Rialto, estab. at Venice by Acts of the 
Senate in 1584 and 1587. In 1619 the 
Banco del Giro was founded ; this became 
the only public bank In the state, and 
was long famous as the Bank of Venice. 
Banking in Venice developed out of the 
money-changers and private exchange 
bankers, who as early as 131 8 seem to have 
taken deposits, and as far back as 1270 
gave security to the State for the proper 
carrying on of their business. It was the 
failure of many of these deposit banks that 
led to the founding of the Rialto Bank as 
a public bank by the State. The Bank 
of Venice suspended payment sov. times 
owing to its loans to the State, and ceased 
after the Fr. invasion in 1797. Another 
early It. bank was that at Genoa, the 
famous Bank, of St. George; this was a 
private bank of deposit; it was founded in 
1407, and l)y its advances to the republic 
dominated the State and managed the 
public funds. Tlio Fr, appropriated its 
property in 1800. The bank bad an 
earlier hist., dating back to 1200, as a 
merchant and financial company, and Is 
the first example of a body of share- 
holders wlioso liabilities were limited to 
their shares. The banks mentioned above 
were ‘deposit’ banks, receiving cash and 
paying it out on demand, and developed 
out of the business of tbo dealers in foreign 
exchanges. Another class of early banks 
were those which remained, at any rate 
principally, as exchange banks, of the 
utmost import.anco in the days when there 
was a large quantity of debased and 
clipped coin in circulation. Of these 
exchange banks tbo Bank of Anistordain, 
founded 3 609, lasted till 1820, and the 
Bank of Hamburg, 1619 till 1873, are the 
most famous. Their business lay ‘in the 
assistance of commerce not by loans but 
by the local mannf., so to speak, of an 
international currency’ (Palgravo, Noies 
on Banking). This currency was ‘bank 
money.’ Merchants brought coin or 
bullion to deposit, and wore credited with 
the real intrinsic value; their credit was 
In ‘bank money,’ which they could draw 
on to meet their requirements. The in- 
come of the bank was gained from the 
small charges for such transfers in the 
books of the bank as were made from one 
merchant to another to meet their deal- 
ings. There is a good account of the 
working of the Bank of Amsterdam in 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, iv. ill. 
The next great step in advance was 
the appearance of the bank note, i.e. 
a promise to pay in coin made by the 
bank which issued it. If these notes were 
backed by a general confidence in the bank 
issuing them, they would circulate as 
cash, and thus create a great expansion 
of credit and business with an economy of 
actual metal currency. The invention of 
the bank-note — apart, that is, from the 
Chinese paper money already alluded to 
— ^is due to Palmstnick, who founded the 
Bank of Sweden (Rlksbank) in 1656; the 
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first bank-note was issued from tbe bank 
In 1658. The further hist, and develop- 
ment of modern banking is discussed in 
the following sections dealing with differ- 
ent countries. 

English Banking and. the Bank of Eng- 
land. The rise of banking in England has 
often boon dated from the seiziiro by 
Charles I. in 1640 of the bullion deposited 
In the Tower of London by the city mer- 
chants. Though it was returned to thorn, 
for the future they deposited It for safety 
with the goldsmiths, who not only did 
business in money-changing, but were also 
employed in taking charge of rents and 
money on deposit from the country 
gentlemen, granting interest thereon. 
The goldsmiths had begun taking deposits 
in James I.’s reign, but the development 
of their business dates from the Civil war. 
They gave receipts for the money de- 
posited, and these receipts, known aa 
goldsmiths’ notes, the earliest form of 
bank-note in England, circulated even 
more freely than coin, and large trans- 
actions were carried out by their moans as 
late as 1696. During the Protectorate 
the goldsmiths were of assistance in 
financing the Gov., and after the Restora- 
tion they became lenders to Charles II. 
receiving as much as 12 per cent or over, 
and paying less than half that rate to their 
creditors whose deposits they used. In 
1672 came the suspension of exchequer 
payments, a declaration of national bank- 
ruptcy which brought ruin not only to 
the goldsmiths, to whom the Gov. owe4 
Ail ,300,000, but also to their depositors. 
The successful example of the Dutch 
banks, the demand for better security for 
deposits, a correspondingly safer form of 
paper currency than the goldsmiths’ notes, 
together with a lowering of the rates of 
interest, charged in spite of tbe still 
existing laws against \iHury, still further 
the political necessities of the Gov. in the 
matter of loans, all these factors con- 
tributed to the demand for the establish- 
rnont of a properly regulated bank, a 
banking system, and the end of the gold- 
smiths. Throe ])rivate banks, Child’s, 
Martin’s, and lloare’s, which later carried 
on business in London were descended 
from firms of goldsmiths mentioned In 
tbe London Directory of 1677, Smith’s 
Bank at Nottingham claims to have been 
founded in 1688; It was later amal- 
gamated vith the Union of London Bank, 
under tbe style of the Union of London 
and Smith’s Bank. Other early banks, 
now amalgamated with other firms, are 
the Bristol Old Bank, 1750, and tbe Hull 
Old Bank, 1754. The proposal for the 
foundation of the Bank of England (g.v.) 
came from William Paterson (g.r.), 
Michael Godfrey, and other London mer- 
chants in 1691. The actual foundation 
took place in 1694, by Act of Parliament, 
the charter being granted on July 27 for 
12 years, to ‘The Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England.’ The restoration 
of the coinage, the attempt to found a 
rival land bank, and the Gov.’s pressing 
need for money, led to the extension of 
the bank’s privileges and capital by the 
Acts of 1697 and 1709, especially in the 


strengthening of its monopoly, and in- 
terest was reduced to 6 per cent. No 
bank whoso members consisted of more 
than 6 was allowed in England to borrow 
or take up money on its bills or notes 
payable on demand. This w^as thought 
to be sufficient protection against com- 
petition, as at that time no bank could, it 
was supposed, do business without the 
power of issuing notes. No joint-stock 
banks were, in fact, founded. In 1722 
the bank’s reserve, called tbe ‘rest,’ was 
estab. In 1750 the rate of Interest on 
the debt was converted to 3 per cent, the 
debt to the bank amounting then to over 
£11,000,000, and in 1751 the bank was 
given the administration and management 
of the national debt, which it bolds to 
tbe present day. Further renewals of the 
charter were made in 1764 and 1781. In 
1795 tbe first issue of £5 notes was made, 
and later, for a short period, £1 notes. In 
1797 cash j>ayments were suspended by 
the Bank Restriction Act, owing to the 
general drain of gold and llnancinl strain 
of the war; the bank’s notes were thus 
made practically legal tender. The 
Bullion Committee Report was issued in 
1810 and rejected by Parliament, and 
cash payments were not resumed till 
1821. The overissue of notes l)y the 
small country private banks, and the con- 
stant failures, led to the Act of 1826, 
which allowed joint-stock banks, i.e. of 
any number of partners, and with the 
power of issuing notes; but they wore not 
allowed in London or within a 65-m. 
radius. No notes were henceforth, until 
the First World War, allowed in England 
below £5. In 1833 joint-stock banks 
without note issue were allowed within 
the 66-m. radius; it may bo noticed that 
the use of cheques had by this time begun 
to act as substitutes for notes. Finally, 
the Bank of England notes were made 
legal tender. In 1844 came Peel’s great 
Hank Charter Act. The main features of 
this Act, as regulating tbe bank’s position 
at the present day, have been already 
given. The Act also confined tbe right 
of note issue to those banks which 
possessed the right before 1844; as each 
lapsed or became absorbed, the limit of 
the Bank of England was to the extent of 
two-thirds of the lapsed issue expanded. 
The note-issuing powers of Eng. banks is 
of little importance at the present day, 
and the Bank of England note is practi- 
cally the only circulating note in England. 
In 1862 companies with liability limited 
to the amount of their shai'es were 
allowed, and in 1879 unlimited companies 
formed before the Act of 1 862 were allowed 
to adopt limited liability. I’ractically 
all the joint-stock banks availed them- 
selves of this Act. 

The nineteenth century in England was 
not without its times of crisis in banking. 
Since the Bank Act of 1844 there have 
been 4 banking panics and 1 financial 
crisis; the first, that of 1847, was the 
result of the speculation in railways and 
a hazardous extension of credit. On Oct. 
1 all advances on public securities were 
stopped, and the bank rate was 8 per cent 
at the end of the month, when the coin 
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and bullion rfeserve at the Bank of Eng- 
land fell to a little over £1,500,000. The 
Bank Act was suspended on the 25th, and 
though no notes above the limit were 
issued, tho panic ceased, hut there had 
been serious failures of banks in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Nottingham, and the 
W. of England. Over - expansion of 
credit and a great depletion of banking 
reserves led to the panic of 1857, which 
continued even after tho Bank Act was 
suspended on Nov. 12. On this occasion 
notes in excess of the limit w^ere issued 
amounting to nearly £1,000,000, and the 
panic did not cease till the beginning of 
1858. In 1860 the panic was marked by 
the historic failure of Overend, Gurney 
& Co.; it is stated that £4,000,000 in 
gold and notes was withdrawn from the 
Bank of England in one day ; the rate was 
raised to 10 per cent and the reserve fell 
to less than £500,000. The Bank Act was 
suspended, but no excess issue actually 
took place. The failure of the W. of Eng- 
land Bank in 1878 caused great distress, 
but there w’as no general panic. In 1890 
the falhiro of the great financial house of 
Baring {see BAitiNG, family) resulted in a 
serious crisis. It must be remembered 
that London became the centre of the 
money markets of tho world, and conse- 
quently had to boar an international as 
well as a national strain. This fa,ct was 
marked in the New Tork and Amer. panic 
of 1907 and 1908, when tho necessary 
gold importation to the U.S.A. was con- 
ducted through London. 

Banking during the First World War. 
At tho outbreak of tho First World War 
the financial situation was fraught with 
ditficultios for the authorities in London. 
The system of credit was so delicate that 
a move in the wrong direction might throw 
the whole machinery out of gear. Eng- 
land was still tho great creditor nation, 
most of the world’s bill transactions being 
liquidated in London. The estimate of 
Great Britain’s trade with the belligerent 
nations in Europe could be put at over 
£2000 millions. An indication of the 
trend of events was given towards the end 
of July 1914, when the Gor. banks, in 
order to increase their cash reserves, be- 
gan selling their securities in London. 
This caused some alarm and the London 
Stock Exchange was closed on July 29. 
Germany’s selling activities were trans- 
ferred to the U.S.A., and tho Now York 
Stock Exchange was closed on July 31. 
When the war began there was a run on 
the banks, tho reserve at the Bank of Eng- 
land falling to £10 million. Tlie bank 
rate rose to 10 per cent. Tho Gov. took 
immediate action. The banks wore closed 
from Aug. 1 to 4, and it was decreed that 
there should be a moratorium for bills 
falling due. This was a beneficial mea- 
sure. To husband the nation’s gold and 
to keep It concentrated at the Bank of 
England, arrangements w'cro made to^issue 
£1 and 10s. currency notes. These wore 
made legal tender for any amount and 
were issued on a fiduciary basis. The 
issue of these notes was tantamount to 
the suspension of the Bank Act. The 
Bank of England decided to lend money 


to the banks to enable them to meet calls 
which might bo made upon them while 
the excitement lasted. By this timely 
decision confidence was restored. Bank 
deposits rose immediately by £100,000,000 
and the Bank of England deposits rose 
from £46,000,000 to £219,000,000. A 
Foreign Debt Committee was appointed 
to moke advances to Brit, export traders 
against debts duo to them from abroad. 
Advances of 50 per cent of tho amount 
outstanding were made. A 6 months’ bill 
was drawn by the trader upon his banker 
and accepted by him. The bill was left 
with tho banker as cover for a loan of the 
amount required. The bill was renew- 
able from time to time until 12 months 
after the close of the war. Any loss that 
might occur was distributed in tho pro- 
portion of 75 per cent as to tho exchequer 
and 25 per cent as to tho accenting bank. 
As tho bulk of foreign trade finance was 
carried on by means of bills of exchange, 
the Gov. decided that it would bo as well 
to let these instruments function as freely 
as possible. A schomo was there foro 
drawn up which set forth that: (1) the 
Bank of England would provide, when 
required by acceptors, the funds necessary 
to pay all approved premoratorium bills 
at maturity; (2) acceptors would be under 
obligation to collect from clients all funds 
duo to them, such funds to go towards 
repayment of advances; (3) tho Bank of 
England would not claim repayment of 
any amounts not recovered by acceptors 
for a period of 1 year after tho close of the 
war; U) the joint-stock banks, in order to 
induce now business, would arrange with 
the co-operation, if necessary, of the Btink 
of England and the Gov. to advance tho 
amounts required by clients to pay their 
acceptances at maturity. It is a credit- 
able retiection on the quality of tho busi- 
ness done by Brit, finance houses to note 
that tlio advances made by tlie Bank of 
England against bills of exchange were 
duly paid off. The foregoing were the 
chief measures adopted to meet the finan- 
cial exigencies created at home by the 
war. Gold disappeared from circulation, 
its place being taken by treasury notes. 
Those were partly covered by gold and 
partly by Bank of England notes and 
securities. Small notes had been issued 
by tho Irish and Scottish banks for many 
years, and these banks were allowed to 
exceed their fixed issue limits of pre-war 
time. It is interesting to note that the 
paper currency issued during the war was 
greater in face value than all tho gold 
and silver produced since the discovery 
of America (1492). 

Tho foreign exchanges were greatly dis- 
turbed during this period. This will be 
at once apparent when it is remembered 
that tho usual method of paying for im- 

? orts by exports had been so deranged, 
'he excess of imports over exports for 
1914 was approximately £450 million, 
and this had to be liquidated. Matters 
wore eased by loans raised in New York 
and credits arranged by tho banks. As- 
was natural, where the shipment of 
gold was restricted the old pars of ex- 
change disappeared, and tho par between. 
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London and New York fell from 4*85 
to 3-74. 

Post' 19 18 Problems. From the closing 
years of the First World War the hist, 
of banking must not be treated as abnor- 
mal, but as the evolving of new methods 
and means by bankers to meet conditions 
which had changed and were rapidly 
changing. The gold standard was re- 
stored in 1925, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the Cunliffe Commis- 
Rion of 1918. A Treasury minute of 
Dec. 15, 1919, imposed a limit known as 
the Cunliffe limit on the issue of treasury 
notes and laid down that the uncovered 
note circulation in any year must not 
exceed the maximum uncovered circula- 
tion of the previous year. The policy of 
deflation carried out by the Gov. in the 
following year checked the depreciation of 
sterling in relation to the dollar which 
had taken place as soon as the wartime 
control of the exchange rate was removed 
in 1919. When the pound and the dollar 
were near their former parity the Gold 
Standard Act of 1925 was passed whereby 
the Hank of England was again under an 
obligation to sell gold at the former price. 
The Bank was not, however, obliged to 
redeem bank notes and treasury not-es in 
gold coin. In 1928 the Bank assumed 
control of the treasury note issue under 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act of the 
year. Bank notes of a pound and ten 
shillings were issued gradually to replace 
treasury notes. The amount of per- 
missible fiduciary issue was accordingly 
raised to £260,000,000 and by tho 
Cmrency and Bank Notes Act of 1939 it 
was raised again to £300,000,000. The 
fiduciary issue continues to be governed 
by these two Acts. The Treasury may, 
however, authorize a temporary Increase 
by means of a minute laid before Parlia- 
ment if ro<iiie.sted by the Bank of England 
to do so. As shown below, this occurred 
during the years which followed, and 
by the end of the Second World War 
the fiduciary note issue stood at 
£1,350,000,000. 

In 1931 it became clear that Britain 
could not maintain tho gold standard. A 
financial crisis of the first magnitude had 
been precipitated (following a world de- 
pression), largely through the mismanage- 
ment of gold by the U.S.A. and France. 
That was not the solo cause of the crisis, 
for Brit, policy in 1925 was misconceived, 
though none could have foreseen the 
subsequent developments. That policy 
ImpUed, besides co-operative iiolicies in 
other countries, certain adjustments in 
the economio structure which in fact 
could not be made. Eventually, in 1931, 
in order to support the exchange, Britain 
was reduced to borrowing £130,0()0,000 in 
dollars and francs. But though the 
budget was balanced and tho foreign 
drain on funds ceased for a time, there was 
a renewed outbreak of panic and another 
sudden drain of foreign funds. Faced 
with the prospect of parting with the rest 
of Its gold reserves, the Bank of England 
gave up the struggle, and, for the second 
time since the war. Groat Britain was 
forced off the gold standard. The Gold 


Standard (Amendment) Act was passed 
on Sept. 21, 1931, and the Bank’s obliga- 
tion to sell gold was suspended. 

For some years previous to tho First 
World War the process of amalgamation 
of banks had been going steadily'on. The 
advent of the war hastened it considerably, 
and in 1918 there emerged the joint-stock 
banks known as the Big Five (Barclay’s 
Bank, Lloyd’s Bank, Midland Bank, 
National Provincial Bank, and Westmin- 
ster Bank). These five banks control cur- 
rent and deposit accounts to a combined 
totAl avera^ng over £1,700,000,000. A 
Treasury Committee appointed in 1918 de- 
cided that no further amalgamations with- 
out the approval of the Gov. would bo 
allowed, and that the Treasury and Board 
of Trade must give their consent before 
more absorptions could take place. In 
Nov. 1929 the Securities Management 
Trust was registered. This is a subsidiary 
of the Bank of England, and its object is 
to examine with a view to assistance 
schemes for tho ‘rationalisation' of Brit, 
industry. In Apr. 1930 tho Bankers’ In- 
dustrial Development Company was re- 
gistered. This company has a nominal 
capital of £G million, divided into 45 ‘A’ 
shares and 15 ‘ B’ shares of £100,000 each. 
The ‘ A ’ shares were taken up by the banks 
and first-class Issuing houses, while tho ‘ B ' 
shares were subscribed by Securities 
Management Trust. As the *B' shares 
have 3 times tho voting rights of the ‘A' 
shares, the Bank of England controlled 50 
per cent of the voting strength. The pur- 
pose of this company was to advise and 
assist definite industries or sections of a 
particular industry in their preparation 
of reorganisation schemes, so that they 
could assume a form which could bo re- 
commended by the company to tho City. 

Financial and Monetary Policy in 
Second World War. There was no crisis on 
tho outbreak of the Second World War, 
for experience in the First World War had 
taught w^hat emergency measures were 
desirable in the w'ay of financial and mone- 
tary policy. Yet there was nothing in 
the powers of the Gov. taken under the 
Finance Bill of 1940 over persons and 
property w^hich endangered money in any 
bank. Equally there was nothing to en- 
danger savings in any way. Indeed the 
figure of small savings in savings certifi- 
cates, defence bonds, and in the increase 
in balances in the savings banks since the 
beginning of tho war amounted to more 
than £180,000,000 and the weekly figure 
for these savings averaged over £5,000,000. 
Immocliately on the outbreak of war tho 
Currency (Defence) Act was passed to 
amend the law with respect to the appli- 
cation and financing of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. The Gov. an- 
nounced on Sept. 6, 1939, that the gold 
reserve in the Issue dept, of the Bank of 
England had been transferred to tho 
exchange equalisation account as part 
of the general plan put Into operation for 
the strengthening of the nation’s financial 
resources abroad. Tho value of the gold 
transferred (at 168s. per oz.) was about 
£279,000,000, and this entailed a corre- 
sponding increase in the fiduciary note 
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issue of the Bank of England from 
£300,000,000 to £580,000,000. On Sept. 6 
the price of gold had been fixed at 1685. 
per oz., by the Bank of England, and the 
sterling-dollar rate at 4 04 dollars, and 
these prices were maintained subse- 
quently. In pursuit of the Gov. *8 policy 
of maintaining the purchasing power of 
sterling it was arranged that the vast 
bulk of transactions between sterling and 
other currencies should be conducted in 
London at ofl3cial rates. 

At the outbreak of war the Gov. assumed 
complete control over international issues 
to which the money belonging to Brit, 
subjects might be put, but at first the 
Gov. left the foreigner or person living 
outside the sterling area free to dispose of 
his assets, in England or elsewhere. But 
in June 1940 stricter control over the sale 
in the United Kingdom of securities by 
persons not resident within the sterling 
area was enforced by Orders in Council. 
Exchange regulations were issued by the 
Treasury with the object of placing the 
^eater part of Brit, foreign trade on 
the basis of the oflQclal exchange rates, by 
tightening the exchange control and still 
fui'ther restricting the scope of the free 
sterling markets. A Treasury Order pro- 
hibiting dealings in foreign securities 
without Treasury permission was pub. on 
Aug. 27, 1930, under powers conferred 
by the Emergency (Defence) Act, 1939. 
Owners of such securities were directed to 
make a return of their holdings to the 
Bank of England. Steps were also taken 
early in 1940 for the control of retail prices 
in the case of primary necessities. There 
was early a system of food and industrial 
controls which were designed to avoid the 
vicious spiral of rising costs and prices 
and, to meet the problem of inflation 
through increased purchasing power, a 
substantial part of the surplus purchasing 

S ower of the public was withheld through 
le instrument of taxation. This was 
done in order to concentrate on the war 
effort as large a part as possible of the 
nation’s productive resources, while at 
the same time satisfying the essential 
needs of the civil pop. and maintaining 
an adequate export trade. 

An Order in Council of August 14, 1945, 
further extended the period during which 
the Treasury might authorise increases 
in the fiduciary note issue by Treasury 
Minute to be laid before Parliament for 
the life of the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act, 1945 (which expired six months after 
the end of the war). In August 1941 the 
2 -year period originally .provided was 
extended to 4 years, and in Aug. 1943 to 
6 year^ this authority expiring Sept. 5, 
1945. Between Dec. 31, 1939, and Deo. 10, 
1946, the fiduciary note issue rose from 
£580,000,000 to £1,450,000,000. All the 
profits of the note issue are passed on to 
the Exchequer. 

See bibliograp^ under Bank of Eng- 
land, and H. T. Easton, History and 
Principles of Banks and Banking, 1924; 
T. E. Gregory, Select Statutes, Documents 
and Reports relating to British Banking, 
1832-1928, 1929; F. Lavlngtom The 

English Capital Market, 1934; K. TruptU, 


British Banks and the Mokey Market, 
1936; L. Waigh^ The History and 
Mechanism of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, 1939. 

Banking in Scotland, The Bank of Scot- 
land was founded in 1695 by Act of Parlia- 
ment. It issued notes of £100 to £5, and 
in 1704 £1 notes. In 1727 a rival bank, 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, was granted 
a charter, and in 1746 the Brit. Linen 
Bank. The private local banks ceased to 
exist by 1844, and Scotland shows an 
example of a small number of large banks 
with a highly developed system of 
branches, the number of oflices to pop. 
being very high. The use of notes in 
business transactions is very great. The 
Act of 1844 fixed a limit to the issue of 
notes, beyond which the banks must hold 
specie; the banks of Issue, now 8 in 
number, carry on the whole business of 
the countiy. Scottish banking hist, is 
marked by the disastrous failures of the 
W. Bank of Scotland, 1857, which failed 
for nearly £3,000,000, and the City of 
Glasgow Bank, 1878, which resulted in 
a toUil loss of over £6,000,000. Both 
these were unlimited liability companies. 
The Scottish banks, in addition, to those 
named, are the Commercial, National, 
Union, N. of Scotland, and Clydesdale 
Banks. See A. W. Kerr, Scottish hanking. 

Banking in Ireland. The Irish banks 
have been conducted generally on the 
same principles as those in Scotland. 
Most of those which were estab. in 1844 
are still in existence — an indication of the 
stability of banking in Ireland. But the 
assistance given in much more recent 
times by the existing banks to the general 
prosperity of Ireland has been equally 
marked. The Bank of Ireland was estab. 
in Dublin in 1783. Considerable privi- 
leges were granted to it, for, after 1820, 
no bank with more than 6 partners was 
permitted to issue notes within a radius 
of 50 m. from Dublin; but after 1845 this 
restriction was removed, and arrange- 
ments for the circulation of notes is now 
virtually the same as those in force in 
Scotland. There are 9 prin. banks in 
Ireland, 6 of which have the power of 
circulation. Their combined deposits 
total over £250,000,000 (1946). The 

Central Bank of Eire has the solo right 
in that coimtry of issuing legal tender 
notes, and token coinage is issued by the 
finance minister through the bank. The 
Central Bank, which was estab. os from 
Feb. 1, 1943, in accordance with an Act 
of 1942, replaced the Currency Commis- 
sion which was set up under the Currency 
Act, 1927, and had been responsible inter 
alia for the regulation of the note issue. 
On the dissolution of the Currency Com- 
mission its paid-up capital was returned 
to the shareholding banks. 

Banking in France. In 1716 the cele- 
brated John Law estab. the first bank of 
issue, Banque G6n6rale, styled in 1718 the 
Banque Royale, the king guaranteeing the 
notes. It ceased to exist in 1721. Banks 
with limited issues carried on business, 
and there were attempts to reconstruct 
Law’s bank. It was not till 1800 that 
Napoleon founded the Banque de France ; 
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at first its note Issue was shared with de- 
partmental banks, which, however, were 
amalgamated with it in 1848, and it be- 
came the sole Issuing bank in the country* 
It has now over 400 branches, and does an 
enormous business in discounting bills 
and making advances. Its deposit busi- 
ness is not so largo. The specie reserves 
of the bank are very high, reaching before 
the Second World War £140,000,000 in 
gold and £40,000,000 in silver, against a 
note circulation of nearly £200,000,000. 
In 1930 the gold reserve of the Banque de 
Franco was phenomenal, being the second 
highest in the world, the U.S.A. occupy- 
ing the first place. The note issue is 
limited by law, but as long as the limit is 
not exceeded, it has not to hold any 
specific quantity of bullion against it. 
The bank can. to protect its gold reserve, 
pay notes in silver; the bank rate is there- 
fore very steady. The governor and the 
2 deputy -governors are axipolnted by the 
State. Other largo banks in France in- 
clude the Comptoir d’Escompte, 1848; 
Credit Lyonnais, 1863; Soci6t6 G6n6rale 
. . . du Commerce, 1864: the Cr6dit 
P^'oncier, 1852, chiefly deals in mortgages. 
There are a large number of provincial 
joint-stock banks. The hoarding of gold 
in Fr. banks had a direct effect on the 
world financial crisis of 1931. By the 
middle of that year France had accumu- 
lated a stock of about £470,000,000 of 
gold which, added to the £1,000,000,000 in 
America, meant three-quarters of the 
world sui)ply of monetary gold. This was 
the prin. cause — through tne appreciation 
of the metal — of the catastrophic fall in 
prices that lay at the root of that crisis. 
On Deo. 2, 1945, a law was passed to 
nationalise the Banque de France and the 
4 prin. deposit Bs. : CrOdit Lyonnais, 
Socl6t6 G6n6ralo, Comptoir National 
d’Escompte, and the Banque National 
pour le Commerce et ITndustrie. It also 
instituted strict gov. control over the 
activities of all other Bs. and set up a new 
body, the National Credit Council, to 
chock the flow of credit In Franco. 

liankino in Germaiiy {1939), The Im- 
perial Bank of Germany (Reiensbank) re- 
ceived its constitution in 1875; the Bank 
of ITussia was merged with it in 1 876. It 
was closely controller! by the Gov. ; the 
Chancellor appointed the president and 
council, and a proportion of its profits went 
to the State. The right of uncovered 
note Issue is limited by law, frequently ex- 
tended, but the bank is permitted to 
exceed the limit repayment of 5 per cent 
on the surplus. The Banks of Saxony, 
Bayaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden also 
ossess the right of uti covered note issue, 
ut the amount is small in comparison 
with that of the Reichsbank. An im- 
portant feature is the ‘clearing’ system 
(Giro Verkehr) of the Reichsbank; a debt 
to a customer of the bank C5an bo paid by 
paying the money at any of the numerous 
branches ; it will be without charge trans- 
ferred to the credit of his account. It 
amounts to a money -order business with- 
out expense, and serves as a substitute 
for cheques, which are not used to the 
same extent as in England. The private 


and joint-stock banks in Germany are 
chiefly engaged in financing the country’s 
trade and industries, and important 
banks, such as the Deutsche Bank (q.r.), 
took a prominent place before the Second 
World War in foreign and international 
finances. The Ger. banks are led by the 
‘Four D Banks’ — from the Initial letter 
of their names— the Deutsche, the 
Discontogesollschaft, the Dresdner, and 
the Darmstadter. Since the end of the 
Second World War the banks in the 
Soviet zone of Germany have been 
nationalised. 

Banking in the U.S.J, The Bank of N. 
America was founded by Congress in 
1781, and obtained a charter from the 
state of Pennsylvania in 1782. It con- 
tinued business till 1863. A federal bank 
of the U.S.A. was incorporated in 1791; 
its charter was not renewed in 1811, but 
owing to the financial straits of the various 
state banks, a second bank of the U.S.A. 
wosestab. in 1816; it ceased in 1841. The 
state banks wore regulated l)y varying 
legislation, and exchange naturally rose 
and fell according to the financial position 
of the different states. The close of the 
Civil war brought with it the necessity 
for some uniform system, and the national 
l)anks were estab. in 1865. The special 
feature of this system is the issue of notes 
secured upon U.S.A. bonds deposited with 
the treasury at Washington. No other 
banks have the right to issue notes, which, 
though not legal tender, are payable 
for all purposes except customs duties. 
National banks are bound to keep reserves 
up to 25 per cent of their deposits in the 
‘reserve’ cities; in smaller centres this 
is reduced to 15 per cent. There are over 
6000 national banks in the U.S.A. State 
banks, private banks, and the trust com- 
panies, which arc, practically speaking, 
banks, are not thus restricted. During 
the panic of 1893, 150 national banks sus- 
I)ended payment; the panic of 1907 re- 
sult e(i in a suspension of all payments in 
cuiTeucy. A change was made in the 
Amer. banking system by the Federal 
Reserve Act, which was atjproved on 
Dec. 23, 1913. The financial crises of 
1893 and 1907 had indicated that some 
change was desirable and the Federal Re- 
serve Act was framed to remedy certain 
defects which had become apparent in the 
national banking system. These were; 
U) lack of concentration of banking re- 
serves: (2) want of elasticity in the system 
of note issue; (3) absence of proper 
facilities for expanding credit In periods of 
pressure. 

The Act divided the U.S.A. into 12 
regional (lists., in a tn. of each of which a 
federal reserve bank was estab. The 12 
tns. 80 distinguished were: Boston, Now 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Dallas, San 
Francisco. 

The management of each federal reserve 
bank is vested in a board of directors of 
9 members. Three of these are chosen 
directly by member banks from their own 
ranks and 3 from outsiders engaged in 
commerce, agriculture, or some other 
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industrial pursuit. The remaining 3 are 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
One of the latter is appointed chairman, 
and to him is entrusted the custody of the 
securities presented by the bank as the 
basis of note issue. At the head of 
the system is the Federal Reserve Board, 
consisting of 7 members, 2 of whom, the 
secretary of the treasury and the comp- 
troller of the currency, serve ex ojSficio. 
Federal reserve banks are empowered to 
receive deposits from member banks and 
from the Federal Gov. only, becoming 
thus bankers’ banks. They are excluded 
from competing with existing banks for 
the deposits of individuals and corpora- 
tions, but they may enter the open market 
to deal in bills of exchange, etc. The 
Federal Reserve Board is responsible for 
the general policy of the system, pre- 
scribing regulations for member banks 
and determining from time to time the 
rate of discount. The chief specific 
powers granted to the board are: (1) to 
issue a weekly statement of condition of 
each federal reserve bank and a con- 
solidated statement for all such banks; 

(2) to permit federal reserve banks to re- 
discount the discounted paper of other 
federal reserve banks, at rates of interest 
to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board; 

(3) to suspend for a period not exceeding 
30 days, and from time to time to renew 
such suspension for periods not exceeding 
15 days, any reserve requirement specified 
by the Act; (4) to supervise the issue and 
withdrawal of federal reserve notes, pro- 
vided for by the Act. 

The capital of the federal reserve banks 
was to be provided from the subscription 
by each national bank of an amount equal 
to 6 per cent of its combined capital and 
surplus. Three per cent of this was to be 
paid up within a short time and the re- 
maining 3 per cent at the discretion of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

A powerful factor of the new plan was 
the facility afforded by the issue of notes 
for the granting of credit through the re- 
discount of commercial paper. Good 
commercial paper may be presented for 
rediscount to a federal reserve bank by 
any of its member banks. Should there 
be a demand for currency, the rediscount 
may take the form of notes of the federal 
reserve bank, whose solo restriction in 
the making of rediscounts is its command 
over the requisite amount of gold laid 
down by law in respect of its own reserves. 
A federal reserve bank to which notes 
have V)een is.sued is required to pay * such 
rate of interest on said amount as may bo 
estab. by the Federal Reserve Board.’ 
The following provision is made in regard 
to note issue: ^federal reserve notes to be 
issued at the direction of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the purpose of making 
advances to federal reserve banks through 
the federal reserve agents, as hereinaft-er 
set forth and for no other purpose, are 
hereby authorised.* These notes by the 
language of the law are ‘ obligations of the 
United States,’ and are receivable by all 
national and member banks and federal 
reserve banks, and for all taxes, customs, 
and other public dues. 


In the U.S.A. in 1930 there were over 
2000 bank failures owing to the recession 
in business in 1929, and the gravity of 
the situation demanded a general re- 
organisation of Amer. banking institu- 
tions. Tho epidemic of failures of small 
banks in the depi'ession of that and suc- 
ceeding years changed Amor, public 
opinion in tho direction of branch bank- 
ing. In the U.S.A. there are 3 varieties 
of banlcs — national, state member, and 
state non-member — and reserves are 
held in different proportions against 
different types of deposits in different 
kinds of banks in various geographical 
localities. The position is further com- 
plicated by extensive interbank deposits 
and by Gov. deposits (all with their 
varying reserve regulations); so that a 
given change in tho total reserves of tho 
system may have different results on tho 
supply of money in dltTerent circum- 
stances. 

Amer. banking is in the unique position 
of not having to worry about tho ade- 
quacy of its reserves. ‘Traditionally all 
bankers everywhere and always shape 
their policies with tho double purpose 
of conducting their affairs profitably and 
of safeguarding their reserve positions. 
Amer. bankers have their full share of 
problems that are related to tho extrac- 
tion of profits from the business that they 
transact, but they alone among the 
bankers of the world must worry lost 
their reserves become too huge’ (Leonard 
Ayres). 

Reserve requirements of Amer. banks 
that aro members of tho Federal Reserve 
yystem are now much greater than they 
used to be in the years before the great 
depression (see above), but even so their 
excess reserves over and above the legal 
requirements have reached the huge total 
of $4,000,000,000 (about £851,064,000). 
That excess is much more than the total 
of the entire stock of money in tho United 
Kingdom at the beginning of the First 
World War. The chief cause of the 
piling up of these great excess reserves 
has been the gold imports of the past 51 
years, which have amounted to more than 
$8,000,000,000 (£1,702,128,000). The 

total holdings of gold owned by the 
U.S.A. amount to over $15,000,000,000 
(£3,191,489,000). which is about 60 per 
cent of tho publicly reported gold stocks 
of tho world. 

See W. G. Summer, A History of Bank- 
ing in the U.S.A., 1896; J. J. Knox, A 
History of Banking in the U.S.A., 1900; 
Lauchlin Currie, The Supply and Control 
of Money in the United States, 1934. 

Banking in Australia and New Zealand. 
Under an Act passed In 1939 tho Gov. 
of New Zealand has complete control of 
the Reserve Bank of New Zealand. The 
minister of finance is empowered to vary 
or suspend tho minimum reserve of 25 
per cent; and power is given to revalue 
the gold coin and bullion held bv the 
bank on the basis of the market value of 
fine gold and to transfer any profit so 
obtained to a special reserve account. In 
Australia tho governor in 1942 announced 
far - reaching measures to control the 
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operation of trading banks and to prevent 
expansion of credit by the banks, in 
accordance with recommendations of the 
Koyal Commission on tho Monetary and 
Banking System. 

General Bibliouraphy. — R. II. Benson, 
State Credit and Banking during and after 
the War, 1918; J. Fisher, Bankers' Part 
in Reconstruction, 191S ; E. Burns, Modern 
Finance, 1920* II. G. Moulton, Principles 
of Banking, 1921; C. A. Conant, History 
of Banking in all leading Nations, 4 vols. ; 
and History of Modern Banks of Issue, 
6th ed., 1927; C. F. Dunbar, The Thexyry 
and History of Banking (4tn ed.), 1926; 
J. B. Trant, Bank Administration, 1931; 
W. Leaf, Banking, 1935; A. M. Allen (and 
others). Commercial Banking Legislation 
and Control, 1933. 

See also Intjeunationai. Settlkments, 
Bank of; Land Banks; Penny Banks; 
People’s Banks; Savings Banks. 

Banksia, or honeysuckle - tree, is a 
genus of shrubs and trees of the order 
Proteacem, which are native to Australia 
and receive their name from Sir Joseph 
Banks. They grow in sandy forest land 
or on rocks, and the flowers secrete a 
delicious honey; they do not produce good 
timber, but are cultivated in England for 
tho dense heads of flowers. B. compar 
and B. serraia are tall trees, and B. 
grandis reaches a height of 50 ft. 

Bankside, a dint, of Southwark, London, 
on tho S. side of tho Thames, notablo as 
the vicinity of tiie famous Globe Theatre 
(1699) of Shakespeare’s time. Other 
theatres of former times were the Hose 
(1587), Swan (1595), and Hope (1613) 
theatres, and there were also n bear- 
baiting and a bull-baiting ring. 

Banks Islands, a group of is. N. of the 
New Hebrides, in the Pacific, There are 
17 in all, tho most important being 
Vanua Lava and Santa Maria. Pop. 
5000. 

Bankura: 1. Diet, of W. Bengal, India. 
Area 2621 sq. ni. Pop. 1,100,000 (mostly 
Hindus). 2. Chief tn. of foregoing, 90 m. 
N.W. of Calcutta, on the R. Dhalkisor. 
Silk and oil manurs. and trade in rice and 
cotton seeds. Pop. 26,000. 

Bann, name of 2 rivs. in the N. of 
Ireland, known respectively as tho Upper 
and Lower B. Tho Upper B., 25 in, long, 
rises in tho Mourno Mts. and flows N.W. 
into Longh Neagh. The Lower B., 40 m. 
long, issues from tho N.W. corner of the 
same lough and flows N.N.W. through 
Lough Beg into tho Atlantic, 4 m. S.W. of 
Portrush, dividing tho cos. of Antrim 
and Londonderry. 

Bannatyne Club, literary club founded 
in Edinburgh in 1823 by Sir Walter Scott 
and other Scottish antiquaries, notably 
David Laing, of the Signet Library, the 
club’s first and only secretary, and Archi- 
bald Constable. It derived its name from 
George Bannatyne (1545-1609), the col- 
lector of the Scottish poetry of the fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. The 
club was formed for tho printing of rare 
works relating to Scottish hist., literature, 
and antiquities. It was dissolved in 1 861. 
Sir Walter Scott was tho first president. 
During its career the club was responsible 


for the printing of 116 works, some of 
which are much sought after by collectors. 

Banner, see Flag. 

Banneret, a higher rank of Eng. knight- 
hood conferred for distinguished conduct 
on the field of battle. Part of tho im- 
pressive ceremony consisted in the chang- 
ing of the knight’s pennon for a banner. 
The last knight B. proper was Sir John 
Smith, who received tho dignity from 
Charles I. for bravery at the battle of 
Edgohill. 

Bannermann, Sir Henry Campbell, see 
Campbell Bannermann. 

Bannock (Gaelic bannack, a cake), a 
round cake, common in Scotland, made 
of pease or barley meal, or a mixture of 
the two. A mashlum B. is ono made of 
mixed meal. It is baked on an iron plate 
known as a gh'dle. 

Bannockburn (Gaelic, the stream of the 
white knoll), tn. of Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
on the Bannock Burn, 3 m. S.K. of Stir- 
ling, tho scone of tho great battle, fought 
on June 24, 1314, in which 30,000 Scots 
under Robert Bruce inflicted a crushing 
defeat on 100,000 Eng. under Edward 11. 
The victory was largely duo to Bruce’s 
device of undermining the front of his 
position with pits covered with turf and 
rushes, into which tho Eng. cavalry were 
precipitated in helpless confusion. Tho 
Eng. are said to have lost 30,000 men. 
The ‘Boro Stone’ is still shown on which 
Bruce is reputed to have sot up his stan- 
dard. {See J. E. Shearer, Fact and 
Fiction in the Story of Bannockburn, 1909.) 
B. is to-day a thriving place, with manufs. 
of tweeds, tartans, and carpets, and other 
industries. Pop. 4000. 

Banns, see under Marriage. 

Banquette, in fortification, is a step 
formed of earth at tho foot of the interior 
slope of a T)arapet (^ 7 .r.), extending along 
its whole length except where intervals 
are left for placing artillery to fire through 
the embrasures. Its height allows soldiers 
to fire over it, while it affords them almost 
complete i)rotoctlon. 

Banshee, in Irish and W. Highland 
folklore a guardian female fairy that by 
shrieks and wailings foretells tho death 
of a member of the family over whose 
fortunes she watches. 

Banstead, a vil. of Surrey, England, 
E. of Epsom, 14 m. from London, and 
near which are tho commons known as 
tho B. Dowms. 

Banswara, state in the S.W. of Raj- 
putana, India; area, 1606 sq. m.; pop. 
(1941), 259,000. The cap. B. is situated 
8 in. W. of tho Mahi R. ; pop. 9000. 

Bant, com. of Oldenburg, Germany, in 
tho dist. of Jever, near Wilholmshaven ; 
pop. 16,000. 

Bantam, seaport of Java, 40 m. W. of 
Batavia, situated in, and at one time the 
seat of gov. of, tho residency of the same 
name. The residency has an area of 
3050 sq. m. and a pop. of over 900,000. 

Bantam Fowl {Callus bankiva), orna- 
mental variety of domestic fowl noted for 
its small size, silky appearance, and pug- 
nacious disposition. It came originally 
from the E. It weighs little over a 
pound, and has fluffy legs; the hens are 
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good layers, tho flesh is good, and the eggs 
are of a delicate flavour. 

Bantay&n, is. of the Vlsayas group, 
Philippines, 60 m. from the tn. of Cebti. 
Area about 40 so. m. It has pearl 
fisheries. Pop. 20,000. 

Banteng (Bos sondaicus), species of wild 
ox, found in the Malay peninsula and 
arciiipelago. It resembles the gaur {Bos 
gaums) of India, but it is of a lighter build, 
has a longer, sharper head, and more 
rounded horns. Like the gaur, it has no 
dewlap. The cow is bright dun in colour, 
with white logs and short hair. The back 
rises to a hump behind the nock. The 
B. inhabits jungles and forests, and is very 
ferocious. It has, however, sometimes 
been tamed by the Malays and interbred 
with the zebu. 

Banting, Sir Frederick Grant (1891- 
1941), Canadian scientist, the discoverer 
of insulin. Professor of medical research 
at the univ. of Toronto, where a special 
institute was built for him. Born at 
Alliston, Ontario, and educated in the 
schools of that town and at Toronto Univ., 
where he graduated in medicine. Served 
in First World War for 3 years; wounded 
at Cambrai; obtained Military Cross. In 
1923, with J. J. 11. Macleod — who had 
directed his and C. H. Best’s investiga- 
tions, at Toronto Univ., into the Internal 
secretions of the pancreas, 1921-22 — he 
was awarded the Nobel prize for medicine ; 
these investigations having resulted in 
the discovery of the ‘hormone’ insulin, 
claimed to be a cure for diabetes. In 
1930 Lord Moynihan, president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in London, 
went to Canada to preside at the opening 
of tho B. Institute, in Toronto Univ. 
At the demonstration in honour of B., 
medical men from all parts of tho Brit. 
Empire took part. When the Second 
World War broke out, 1939, B. joined tho 
Canadian Army and was appointed 
director of a Canadian military hospital in 
England; but he was recalled to Canada 
to take charge of medical research in con- 
nection with air fighting. He mot his 
death in a plane accident when, with 
others, he was travelling between New- 
foundland and Canada. Tho world owes 
him a great debt of gratitude for his dis- 
covery, wlilch, when first announced, was 
not unnaturally received with some in- 
credulity. The results obtained, how- 
ever, soon placed the efficacy of his remedy 
beyond doubt, and the Canadian Gov. 
took the unusual step of voting him a life 
policy to enable him to continue his 
medical research. 

Important progress in the study of 
diabetes mellUus was made in the seven- 
teenth century by Thomas Willis and, a 
century later, by Dobson, while late in the 
nineteenth century, Claude Bernard, von 
Mcring, and Minkowski made further pro- 
gress In that their combined observations 
suggested that extracts made from pan- 
creatic glands must contain some prin- 
ciple which prevented the accumulation of 
an excessive amount of sugar in the blood. 
B. thought that the reason why effective 
extracts could not be obtained was that 
the secretion produced by the pancreas 


contained a substance which could 
destroy the anti-diabetic principle. It 
was evident that the pancreatic extract 
must be secured in such a way that it was 
free from this destructive substance. B. 
conceived that this could be done by 
ligating, or tying up, the duct and allow- 
ing time for certain colls in the pancreas 
to degenerate. This was the crucial idea, 
though much sciontiflo assistance was 
needed to make it fruitful. Macleod 
arranged that O. H. Best should colla- 
borate with B. on the chemical prepara- 
tion and physiological testing of the 
extracts and, on Jan. 23, 1922, insulin 
was injected into a human patient, a boy 
of 14 years of age, with brilliant results. 
Thus did a scientific achievement, cen- 
treing on a single experiment, lead to the 
most important results for human 
welfare. See S. Harris, Banting's Miracle, 
1947. 

Banting System, diet treatment advo- 
cated for the reduction of fat. Tho cure 
was first proposed by Harvey, and was 
practised by William B. (1797-1878), an 
undertaker, of St. James’ Street, London, 
At the £^e of 66, and scaling over 14 stone, 
he denied himself broad, butter, milk, 
sugar, beer, soup, potatoes, ami beans, 
and took in their stead meat, fish, and dry 
toast. By this treatment ho reduced his 
weight by over 3 stone and his girth round 
the waist by 12^ in. B. wrote a pam- 
phlet on the subject, entitled, A. Letter on 
Corpulence, addressed to the Public, 1863, 
which ran into many eds. 

Bantook, Sir Granville (1868-1946), 
Eng. musical composer, b. London, son 
of (jeorge Granville B., M.D. He was 
trained at tho Royal Academy of Muslt;. 
Ed. New Quarterly Musical Review, 1 893- 
1896. Toured America and Australia 
conducting for Gaiety Theatre touring 
company, 1894-95. Director, School of 
Music, Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute, from 190(), and later prof, of music 
at Birmingham Univ. until 1934 when he 
was made chairman of tho Cori)oration of 
Trinity College, Loudon. Ho wrote a 
number of songs, orchestral music; and 
much choral music, including choral 
symphonies (without orchestra), such as 
JtaUinia in Calydon and Vanity of 
Vanities. His symphonies include tho 
Hebridean Symphony for orchestra. He 
was knighted in 1930. Life by H. Osmond 
Anderson. 

Bantry, seaport and tourist resort, Co. 
Cork, Eire, at the head of B. Bay, 50 m. 
W.S.W. of Cork. It has fisheries and 
textile manufs. The chief export is ogric. 
produce. B. Bay, 25 in. long and 4-6 m. 
broad, affords fine anchorage. Hero was 
fought the battle of B. Bay between the 
Fr. fleet sent to help James II. after his 
deposition and the Eng. fleet under 
Adm. Herbert, in which engagement 
the Fr. gained the advantage. Fop. 
3000. 

Bantu, term embracing the African 
peoples speaking the languages of tho B. 
group. They are distributed over S., 
S.W., and S.E. Africa, and include the 
Matebele and Mashonas in Rhodesia, the 
Zulus of Natal, the Bechuans (Basutos, 
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etc.), the Damaras in the S.W., and further 
N. the Swahili. They are to be distln- 
gruished from the Negroes of the Sudan to 
the N., and the Hottentots and Negritos 
In the S. The B. races came originally 
from N. and Central Africa. The word 
Bantu (people) was first used in its 
present ethnographical sense by Max 
Muller. Ethnographically, the B. cus- 
toms and beliefs are interesting. The 
religious beliefs of the Kikuyu and 
Uhamba tribes usually consist of a rudi- 
mentary conception of some high god, 
('orresponding in some ways to the old 
Heb. concept of Jahveh. The tribal 
ciders are supposed to have a clear con- 
cention of it, but in the popular mind a 
l)elief in ancestral spirits — ngoma or 
aiirnu — is the predominant spiritual 
factor. These spirits are not necessarily 
evil, but they reflect the character of the 
persona from whom they are believed to 
emanate, and the powers of spirits are 
inextricably Interwoven with the position 
of the person in the tribe. This explains 
why an ordinary person is cast out at 
death, while the elder, who has taken part 
in sacrificial ceremonies, receives burial, 
the burial being regarded as pleasing to 
the spirit. Tabu is widespread, and 
though the reason for many of the pro- 
hibitions is obvious, as in the case of 
taboos respecting pregnant women, that 
of others is very obscure. Charms are 
widely believed, and many of the them 
are of the character of sympathetic magic, 
while others are a kind of perpetuisil 
prayer. Charms against infection are also 
common, and of course extend beyond the 
B. races. The Kambu myth concerning 
the creation is very vague: the first man 
is said to have been produced by the god 
Engai out of an ant-hill on the sea coast; 
jind this B. Adam is referred to as 
imuuma tidi, i.e. ‘ho who came out of 
the earth.* An important factor in the 
social life of the B. is the formal initiation 
into the tribe, of which the external sign 
or symbol is generally tho ceremony of 
circumcision. Among the Kikuyu these 
rites have reached an elaborate stage, 
notably in the celebration of circumcision 
feasts. Dances, especially in connection 
with ripening crops, also form an im- 
portant feature of tribal custom. With 
the Kikuyu tribe, the kivaia, danced when 
the mawele grain is reaped, is one of 
the best known. The dancers, entirely 
nude, are ornamented with headdresses 
of ostrich feathers, and have strings of 
l)ead8 and bells hung about their bodies, 
while their faces* and legs are coloured 
with bright yellow dye. Other favourite 
B. dances are the nguru^ associated with 
rest and leisure, and the muzogo, which 
is danced on the ripening of the maize 
crop. 

Consult especially C. W. Ilobley, Bantu 
Belief 8 and Magic (a monograph full of 
information for the student of savage 
thought and institutions), 1922. See also 
S. M. Molema, The Bantu, Past and 
Present, 1920; J. T. Brown, Among the 
Bantu Nomads, 1926; A. M. Duggan 
Cronin, The Bantu Tribes of South 
Africa, 1929; J. H. Soga, The South- 


Eastern Bantu, 1930; R. E. Phillips, The 
Bantu are coming: Phases of South 
Africa’s Race Problem, 1930. For the B. 
language consult A. C. Madan, An Outline 
Qrammar as an aid in the study of Bantu 
and kindred languages, 1904; and the 
same author's An Outline Dictionary of 
the Bantu and other Uncivilised Races, 
1905; Sir H. H. Johnston, A Comparative 
Study of Bantu and Semi- Bantu Lan- 
guages, 1919; A. Werner, The Bantu 
Languages, 1919. 

Bantwa, state in the prov. of Gujarat, 
India. Area, 208 sq. m. The chief tn., 
B., is 80 m. N.W. of Diu. Pop. 9000. 

Banville, Theodore Faullain de (1823- 
1891), Fr. x>oet, novelist, and playwright, 
was a native of Moulins. His first vol. of 
verse, Les Cariatides, 1842, stamped him 
as a romantic, and was followed by Les 
Stalactites, 1846; Odeleites, 1856; Odes 
funambulesques, 1857 ; Nouvelles Odes 
funambulesques, 1869, and Jdylles prus- 
siennes, 1871, this last inspired by the 
Franco-Ger. war. His TraiU de PoesU 
Frangaise is a valuable work on Fr. versifi- 
cation, of which he proved such a dex- 
terous master. His delightful handling 
of ballades, rondeaux, and other medieval 
forms of verse uas the starting-point of 
a notable revival in that kind of yjoetry. 
His play, Gringoire (Eng. title. The 
Ballad-monger, trans. by W. Pollock and 
Sir W. Besant), has been played in 
England by Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
See his Mes Souvenirs, 1882; also J. 
Charpentier, TModorc de Banville, I'aris, 
1925. 

Banyan Tree {Ficus iudica), species of 
Moracete, an order which includes the 
mulberry, . and india-rubber tree. The 
B. is a sacred tree in India. It grows on 
an erect plant, and its roots hang down- 
wards like thick supporting pillars. It 
often covers much space and grows to a 
great height. Gum-lac and caoutchouc are 
produced from the B., and the bark is 
used in Hindu medicine. 

Banyuls-sur-Mer, Mediterranean water- 
ing-place and fishing vil., dept, of Pyr6- 
n6es-Orientale8, France, 21 m. S.E. of 
Perpignan by rail. The bathing attracts 
many visitors. Pop. 3500. 

Banyumas, tn., Java, on the Scrajo, 
170 m. S.E. of Batavia. It is the cap. of 
the residency of tho same name. Pop. 

10.000. The residency has an area of 
2140 sq. m., and a pop. of 1,300,000. 

Banyuwangi, seaport tn., E. coast of 
Java, cap. of dist. of same name. Pop. 

16.000. 

Banz, tn. situated in Bavaria, S. Ger- 
manv, nearly 4 m. S.W. from Lichtenfels, 
on tne K. Main. Specially noted for its 
fine castle, which originally was used 
os a monastery for the Benedictine 
monks. 

Baobab {Adamsonia digitata), species of 
Bombacere found in Africa and Australia. 
It is one of tho largest trees known, having 
an enormous trunk, sometimes 30 ft. 
thick. Various parts of the plant have 
difi'erent uses, the bark having a strong 
fibre and being the chief ingredient of 
a febrifuge, the fruit (called monkey^ 
bread) consisting of a pleasant though aoid 
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Bapaume, tii. iu the dept, of Pas-dc- 
Oalais, ‘Franco, 12 m. S. of Arras. On 
Jan. 2 and 3, 1871, it was the scene of 2 
fierce engagements between the Fr. and 
Gers., the former suffering a loss of over 
2000 men. Being on the route to Paris 
from Belgium, B. suffered during the 
First World War from shell-fire and other 
forms of devastation. In Aug. 1914 the 
Gers, defeated the Fr. here and captured 
the tn. During the battle of the Somme 
in 1916 it was a position of some impor- 
tance, and fierce lighting took place be- 
tween the Gers. and Brit., but the latter 
captured and held it, in spite of vigorous 
counter-attacks, on Aug. 20, 1916. Later 
it again fell into Ger. hands, to bo cap- 
tured again by an Australian div., when 
the Gers. retreated to the Ilindenburg 
line in Mar. 1917. On this occasion, 
however, they sacked and ruined the 
place before withdrawing. It fell once 
more to the Gers. in their offensive of 
Mar. 1918, only to be retaken finally by 
the New Zealanders on Aug. 29, 1918. 
Pop. about 2700. 

Baphomet, name of a mysterious idol 
with 2 heads, male and female, which the 
Templars were accused of worshipping in 
secret with licentious rites. The word 
is a medieval form of Mahomet. 

Bapta, genus of lopidopterous insects 
of the family Geometridfc. The species 
are among the thin-bodied, day-flying, 
delicate moths with large wings. B. 
himcumlaia and B. punctata are both 
found near London; the former is white 
with 2 brown spots on the front edge of 
the anterior wings, while the latter has 
the tips of its anterior wings clouded with 
brown. 

Baptanodon, ichthvosaurian both am- 

S Mblous and toothless, found in the 
urassio system of Wyoming. This flsh- 
llfce reptile was from 9 to 11 ft. in length. 
Baptism (from the Gk. /San-Tto-ynd?, sig- 


Baptism 

nifying a ceremonial washing or purifi- 
cation), sacrament of the Christian 
Church. The Christian Church refers it 
to the authority of Christ, who com- 
manded its administration as part of His 
teaching. Many references may be 
found to it in the books of the N.T. The 
idea of a purification by washing with 
water, however, did not originate with 
the Christian Church. The Christians 
themselves recognised that this ceremony 
had formed an essential part of the re- 
ligions of many of the ancts. A con- 
troversy has long been in existence as to 
whether the sacrament of B. should be 
conferred only on adults who could pro- 
fess their faith, or whether the sacrament 
could also bo conferred on the children of 
Christians before they were able to answer 
and profess for themselves. The practice 
of the apostolic and early Christian 
Chm*ch was confined principally to the B. 
of adults, but probably this was duo to 
the fact that the greater number of con- 
verts were adult proselytes from Judaism 
or heathen worship. The arguments 
brought to bear in favour of infant B. wore 
principally that children had always 
occupied before the Christian era a re- 
cognised place in the Church, and that 
the now dispensation did not abolish that 
position. Also that from the words of 
Christ Himself it was obvious that children 
occupied a position in the (Christian 
Chimch, and that B. of infants would 
occupy the same j>osition as the rite of 
circumcision had in the Jewish ritual. 
On the other hand, it was argued that 
there was no definite command or state- 
ment that infant B. should take place, 
and great emphasis was laid on the fact 
that the apostolic B. was confined almost 
entirely to adults, the age at which 
most Bs. took place being about 30. In 
many cases it was much later, this being 
due to the desire to leave little scope for 
the commission of sin after B. It was 
sometimes deferred until death was felt to 
bo near. The case of the Emperor Con- 
stantine may bo taken as an example of 
this. Amongst the early fathers also 
there was considerable difference in the 
opinions expressed on the question of 
infant B. However, by the second 
century it had crept into a fair part of the 
Christian Church, and by the fifth century 
was an estab. doctrine of the Church. 
The Horn. Catholic and some of the Pro- 
testant churches recognise the rite of 
infant B., while, on the other hand, it was 
opposed by small sects during the pro- 
Reformation days and has been strongly 
opposed by a section of the Protestant 
Cmurch since the Reformation. Another 
controversy ranged around the method 
employed in B. The methods adopted 
are 2, immersion and aspersion. From 
irrefutable evidence wo know that the 
second method was adopted in the early 
days of the Church, but, on the other 
hand, from many authorities the advo- 
cates of immersion are able to claim that 
immersion is the only true B. Advocates 
of immersion are opponents of infant B., 
and while the upholders of aspersion 
recognise the validity of B. by Immersion, 
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tbo immersionists do not as a rule recoK- 
nise the validity of 13. by aspersion. This 
controversy raged from the beginning of 
the Christian Church, and was one of the 
great separative forces in the quarrel 
between the E. and W. Churches. Al- 
though tho W. Church ultimately adopted 
the ceremony of aspersion for a con- 
siderable time, 13. by immersion was tho 
general method throughout W. Europe. 
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THE BAPTISTERY OF PISA 


Tlio rite of 13. was accompanied in the 
early CMiurch, and is still in the Horn, and 
oriental Churches, by a numl>er of other 
eereinonies and forms. Most of these 
ceremonies, such ns the signing of tho 
cross on tho infant’s head, were rejected 
by the lYotestant Cliurch, but the latter 
was retained by the Churcli of England. 
Amongst some sects there still exists tho 
ceremony of tho 13. of tho dead. The 
ceremony of giving a name during 13. 
apparently crept in from tho Jewish use 
at the rite of circumcision. 

Baptiste, Jean Baptiste Monnoyer (or 
Monoyer), see MoNNOYEit. 

Baptiste, John Caspar (d. 1691), Flemish 
painter, ft. in Antwerp ; a pupil of Bosch- 
aert. He came to England during the 
Civil war, and served in Lambert’s army; 
but, after tlic Restoration, returned to his 
original profession, and w'as much em- 
ployed by Sir Peter Lely in painting his 
draperies and backgrounds. Ho worked 
occasionally also for Kncller and Riley. 
Ho made designs for tapestries which 
reveal skill in drawing. There is a 


portrait of Charles II. in St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital by this artist. 

Baptistery, name given to the building in 
which Christians performed the ceremony 
of baptism. The most celebrated exist- 
ing Bs. are those of Rome, Florence, and 
Pisa; the most anct. is the B. of S. 
Giovanni in Fonte, near the church of 
St. John Lateran at Rome, commonly 
said to have been erected by Constantine 
the Great. The plan of this building is an 
octagon, with a small portico at the en- 
trance; tho interior is decorated with 8 
porphyry columns, tho llnost of the kind 
in Rome. Tho diameter of this structure 
is about 75 ft. The 13. of Florence, which 
is octangular, with a diameter of about 
100 ft., stands opposite tho prin. entrance 
of tho cathedral. Tho 3 bronze doors are 
celebrated for their bas-reliefs, and for 
the marble and bronze figures above them. 
The B. of Pisa, erected between tho years 
1152 and 1160 by Diotisalvi, is a singular 
design. The plan is circular, with a 
diameter of 116 ft.; tho building is raised 
on 3 steps, and surmounted with a dome 
in the shape of a pear. The external 
elevation is divided into 3 stories. 

The multiangular edifices placed at the 
sides of cathedrals, which arc called 
chapter-houses, are very similar in plan 
to tho anct. B. It Is possible that they 
were originally used for that purpose. 

Baptists, Christian denomination who 
differ from others in regard to tho views 
which they hold concerning baptism. 
Tho distinctive view of the B. is that only 
believers should be baptised, and their 
method of baptism is by immersion. 
Tlio modern 13. distinguish themselves 
from tho Anabaptists and reject any con- 
nection with them. They base their 
doctrines upon tho teachings of Iho 
Apostles, maintaining that throughout the 
corruption of the Christian Church tluring 
the medieval period their doctrines w’ere 
maintained by tho Cathari and the Albi- 
genses. Tho beginning of the modern 
13. Church, however, is traced to the 
w’ork of John Smyth in the reign of 
James I. John Smyth was originally 
an ordained minister of the Eng. Church 
wdio broke away from that Church and 
fled to Holland. Hero he fell under Men- 
nonito teaching, and after severing his 
-connection with tho Independents, whom 
he had joined, he issued a confession of 
faith for the first Eng. B. church ‘of 
Eng. people remaining in Amsterdam in 
Holland.’ This declaration of faith laid 
down tho 2 main doctrines of the 13. 
Church, ‘to receive all their members by 
baptism upon the confession of their faith 
and sins,’ and that 'baptism in no wise 
appertaineth to infants.’ Smyth d. in 
Holland, but his chief follower came to 
England in 1612, the year of Smyth’s 
death, and estab. his church in Newgate. 
This was the origin of the ‘General’ 13. 
denomination in Great Britain. The 
General B. denomination repudiated 
the Calvinlstio doctrines, holding to the 
doctrines of the Arrainians, and maintain- 
ing the doctrine of universal redemption. 
The beginning of the Particular 13. 
Church in England may be traced to tho 
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Jacob church in Southwark, and its 
foundation may be approximately dated 
as taking place in the year 1633. Of this 
Jacob church the famous Praise-God 
Barbon was a member. The Particular 
B. Church was the direct offshoot of 
the Independents, and was therefore 
naturally Calvinistio in doctrine. Both 
sections of the B. Church suffered per- 
secution during the reign of Charles II., 
but the i)a8sing of the Toleration Act of 
1689 gave liberty of worship and freedom 
from persecution to the B. together with 
other dissenters. The B. continued in 
this divided state for some very consider- 
able time — the Arminian section, who 
held the doctrine of a general redemption, 
being known as the General B., and the 
Calvinistic section, w^ho held the doctrine 
of a particular redemption, being known 
as the Particular B. A schism took 
place towards the end of the eighteenth 
century in the ranks of the General B., 
and a General B. New Connection 
was formed, the old connection being 
Unitarian. The names General and 
Particular B. gave rise to the impression 
that the General B. were those who ad- 
mitted to their communion members who 
professed faith in Christ but did not a^ree 
with their views on baptism, and Parti- 
cular as those who clung jealously to their 
own doctrines and refused admission. 
This idea, however, is entirely wrong, the 
names ai)plied respectively to convey that 
idea being ‘open B.’ and ‘strict B.‘ In 
1891 the 2 sections of the B. were united 
into one body, known as the B. Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
union was due principally to the efforts 
of the Rev. Johu Clifford {q,v.). The 
method of church gov. is congrega- 
tional, the oflBcers of the church being the 

g astor, the deacons, and evangelists. 

lacli church is self-governing, and is sub- 
ject to no external pressure. The B. have 
a fine missionary association, and a num- 
ber of colleges for the training of young 
men for the ininlstiT* At the present day 
the B. have members in every part of the 
world in which white men are found. In 
the U.S.A. the first B. church was 
estab. at I’rovidence, Narragansett Bay, 
by Roger Williams, in 1639. Another 
church was founded at Aquidnek, Rhode 
Is., 1641, and one at Newport, 1644. The 
Providence church did not flourish, but 
the Newport church increased its in- 
fluence, and a branch was formed at 
Rehoboth, Massachusetts, 1649. The B. 
suffered persecution, but this only resulted 
in spreading the churches, and further 
branches were formed. The need of 
organisation was felt, and in 1707 the 
Philadelphia Association was formed ‘to 
consult about such things as are wanting 
in the churches, and to set them in order? 
At Charleston the Charleston Association 
was formed in 1761. A B. college was 
founded in 1764 (known since 1804 as 
Brown Univ.). By 1812 there were 
173,972 members of B. churches In 
the U.S.A. B. are found chiefly In those 
countries where the Protestant form of 
Christianity predominates: thus they are 
numerically strongest in N. America and 


in Great Britain. In the Brit. Isles there 
were (1944) 4100 chapels, and their mem 
hers numbered 368,000. In U.S.A. the 
number of adherents is 8,262,000 (1936). 
B. churches were formed in the old 
Russian Empire about the middle of the 
last century, but suffered repression under 
the tsardom in the interests of the 
Orthodox Church. Statistics for 1931 
give the following numbers of adherents 
in the Brit. Isles— England, 890,000; 
Wales, 410,000; and Scotland, 53,000. 
Elsewhere: Canada, 422,000; Australia, 
90,000; New Zealand, 21,000; Union of 
S. Africa, 17,000; U.S.A.. 8,440,000 {The 
Church Self~Oovernment Chronicle, 1931). 
Prior to the Soviet rogiino there were 
probably 1,000.000 adherents, in Russia. 
These figures give a world total of about 

10.343.000, but later figures claim a com- 
municant membership in 70 countries of 
over 13,000,000. There are, in the Brit. 
Isles, some 4000 B. chapels with a mem- 
bership of about 400,000. In recent years, 
following the general trend of the Free 
Churches, the B. have tended to a broaden- 
ing of their views and tenets. See H. C. 
Vedder, A Short History of the Baptists, 
London and Philadelphia, revised ed.l897 ; 
W. T. Whitley, Baptist Bibliography, 1916; 
and A History of British Bajjtists, 1923; 
J. H. Rushbrooke, The Baptist Movement 
in the Continent of Europe, revised ed. 
1923; A. O. Underwood, A History of the 
English Baptists, 1948; also The Baptist 
Handbook, ann. 

Baptist World Alliance, formed in 1905 
on the occasion of the first Baptist World 
Congress in London. Its object is to 
‘manifest the essential oneness in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and to promote the 
spirit of follow*Bhip among the Baptist 
order and faith throughout the world.’ 
The alliance has since organised sov. 
international congresses in the Old and 
New Worlds, the latest being that at 
Toronto, Canada, in 1928. In its 
JHrectory the alliance claims over 70,000 
churches in 70 countries, with a total com- 
municant membership of 13,000,000 
(1946). 

Baptist Young People's Union of 
America, federation of all Y'oung People’s 
societies connected with the Baptist 
churches in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
organised in 1891. It has a membership 
of over 175,000, and Its headquarters are 
in Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Bar, in law, term used to denote col- 
lectively those members of the legal pro- 
fession who have the right to plead on 
behalf of suitors. It is also applied to the 
enclosed space in a court of justice where 
such members of the profession may 
plead, and to the prisoner’s dock. A 
peremptory exception suffleiont to stop a 
plaintiff’s action either temporarily or 
permanently is also termed a B. 

Bar, in heraldry, see IlERAnpRT. 

Bar (formerly Rov), tn., Ukraine, 50 
m. N.E, of Kamenets-Podolsk, on the 
Rov; an affluent of the Bug. Pop. 

23.000, largely Jewish. See Bar, Con- 
federation OP THE. 

Bar Association, American, was formed 
in 1878, after the Civil war, at a time 
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when, as a consequence of that war. the 
course of judicial tlecislon in the S. states 
had been affected in that the prominent 
positions both at the Bar and Bench 
being taken by N. and W. lawyers, and 
tbe S. jurisprudence had come to lose 
such distinctive character as it formerly 
had. The unification of Amer. law was 
assisted by the A. B. A., and of the 15 
signatories of the call for the preliminary 
conference 6 came from the S. states. Its 
aim. meetings are ojiened by a pre- 
sidential address in which are communi- 
cated ‘the most noteworthy changes in 
statute law on points of general interest.' 
Its committee reports have had con- 
siderable influence in, the shaping of the 
course of legislation, and it has improved 
legal education. Its membership, about 
28,000, is representative of the whole 
Amer. B., and its ann. meetings are 
attended by as many as 2000 delegates. 
The headquarters of the A. B. A. are in La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 

Bar, Confederation of the, confedera- 
tion of Polish nobles, formed in 1768, at 
the fortress of Bar, in Podolia, for the 
purpose of defending Poland against the 
Russian Gov. After many victories it 
estab. a gov., and, ignoring the Polish 
king, sent envoys to the courts of Europe. 
It gradually lost power through the 
blunders of Dumouriez, sent by the court 
of Versailles to act as cornmandor-in- 
chlef, and dissolved in 1776. 

Bar Council, or, more fully, the General 
Council of the Bar, is the accredited 
representative body of the Eng. Bar; its 
functions are to act in a consnltativo and 
advisory capacity, dealing with all matters 
affecting the profession, such as the pro- 
posal and criticism of legal reforms, 
matters of practice, conduct, etiquette, 
etc. The body consists of the at,torncy- 
goncral and solicitor-general for the time 
being, the ex-attorney- and solicitor- 
generals, together with 48 selected mem- 
bers of the Bar. not less than 12 ‘inner’ 
barristers (king’s counsel) and not less 
than 24 ‘outer’ barristers (juniors). The 
General Council was estab. in 181)5, and 
replaced the Bar Committee, estal). ISS.*!. 

Bar, Trial at, form of trial, in Eng. legal 
procedure, before a full bench of judges. 
It was the usual mode of trial prior to the 
writ of rrisi prius (Statute of Westminster, 
1285), and is now the only survival of the 
old procedure. Such a trial takes place 
in the king’s bench div. before a bench 
of judges and only in cases of great im- 
portance, or when demanded on behalf 
of tlic Crown by the attorney-general. 
The trial of Col. Arthur liynch for high 
treason, 1904, and the hearing of the 
petition of right, 1905, to decide the 
responsibility ofthe Brit. Gov. for claims 
against the Transvaal Republic for acts 
done by it before or during the S. African 
war, took place ‘at B.’ The last re- 
corded T. at B. was that of Roger Case- 
ment for treason in 1916 (see Casement, 
R. D.). 

Barabanki, dist. in the United Prove., 
N. India. It is a marshy plain traversed 
by the Rs. Gogra and Gumti. Area 
about 1703 sq. m. The soil is fertile, and 


wheat, rice, and grain are grown to a 
considerable extent. Pop. 1,100,000. 
The cap. is Nawabgimj, also known as B., 
which is 15 m. E. of Lucknow, and has a 
pop. of 15,000. 

Barabbas, or Barabas (Aramaic, ‘son of 
the father’), name of a robber mentioned 
in the N.T., wlio was released Instead of 
Christ by Pontius Pilate at the desire of 
the Jews. 

Baraboo, co. seat of Sank co., Wis- 
consin, U.S.A., on the B. R., and on the 
Chicago and N.W. railroad, 37 m. N.W. 
of Madison. It is picturesquedy situated 
3 m. N. of Devil’s Lake, 1000 ft. above the 
sea. It has woollen mills, railroad shops, 
and a fruit-canning factory, etc. Pop. 6000. 

Barabra, see Behaukr^. 

Baracoa, seaport n,t the E. end of Cuba. 
The cap. of the is. from l.'^Pi to 151 4, it is 
now the centre of the buiuvtwi and coco- 
nut export trade. Pop. 5000, 

Baraguay-d’Hilliers, Achille, Comte 
(1795-1878), Fr. marshal, son of Louis 
H. d’H., b. at Paris; was a soldier almost 
from childhood; had his left hand carried 
away by a cannon-ball at the battle of 
Leipzig. He took part in the Sj). and 
Algerian campaigns, and was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-general. He 
eommanded the Baltic expedition, took 
Bomarsund in 1854, and won the battle 
of Melejuana in 1859. 

Baraguay-d'Hilliers, Louis (1764-1812), 
Fr. general, b, at Paris. lie served under 
Crestine, and was arrested with him, but 
re-entered the army and distinguished 
himself under Bonaparte in Italy. He 
took part in the Ill-fated Russian cam- 
paign, and having been made prisoner, 
when released was ordered by Napoleon 
to return under arrest. He d. at Berlin 
on his way back. 

Barahat, formerly cap. of the state of 
Gurwhal, situated on the N.W. hank of 
the Blnigirathi R., United Jh'ovs., India. 
This tn. suffered very severely in 1803 
from an earthquake: it recovcretl some- 
thing of its former irnportanf^c owing to 
the numerous pilgrims who used it as a 
starting point for the sacred source of the 
Ganges. 

Barahona de Soto, Luis (c. 1535-95), Sp. 
poet, whom Cervantes praises highly in 
Don Quixote. He wrote a continuation 
of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, the first 
part of which bears the title The Tears 
of Anaelica. He also wrote satires, 
eclogues, epistles, etc. 

Baralipton, see Syllogism. 

Baralong Case, incident in the First 
World War. Tho Brit, armed auxiliary 
7?., disguised as a trn.mp steamer, 
sank a Ger. U-boat which had torpedoed 
the Nicosian, an Amer. boat carrying 
cattlemen. The crew of the U-boat wore 
killed, Aug. 1915. The Ger. Gov. de- 
clined the offer of the U.S.A. Gov. to sub- 
mit the case to a tribunal of Amor, 
officers, and threatened ruthless Zeppelin 
warfare in retaliation, Dec. 1915. 

Baranov, Baranof, or Sitka Is., is. In 
the Alexander Archipelago, Alaska, 
U.S.A. It is about 100 m. long, and its 
greatest breadth is 25 m. Coal and de- 
posits of placer gold are found on it, and 
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there are fisheries along the coast. The 
cap. tn. is Sitka (g.r.), pop. 2000. 

Barante, Guillaume Prosper Brugldre, 
Baron de (1782-1866), Fr. historian 
nnd politician, b. at Riom. Ho was the 
author of a hist, of the Burgundian dukes, 
as a result of which he was elected a 
rneraber of the Fr. Academy. See his 
Souvenirs (1890-99), ed. by his grandson. 

Barasat, tn. in W. Bengal, 12 m. from 
Calcutta; pop. 10,000. 

Baras Khotun, or Bars Khotan, the City 
of the Tigers, formerly a large tn. on the 
banks of the Khorlon, In the country of 
the Mongols; the ruins of the tn. lie, 
according to Father Gerbillon, the only 
European who over visited them, in 48® 
N. lat. and 113® 42' E. long. After the 
Moguls had been defeated and expelled 
from China, Toghon Timur, the Mogul em- 

S eror, built this tn. as the future seat of 
10 empire; he d. there in 1370. 

Baratang, see under Andaman Islands. 
Barataria (Sp. barato, cheap), a bay on 
the \V. side of the Mississippi delta, which 
the notorious Joan Lafitte (1780-1826) 
aud his band of pirates, smugglers, and 
slaves made their headquarters. Their 
band was broken up by Commander D. T. 
Patterson, of the U.S. Navy, 181. 'i. 

Baratier, Johann Philipp (1721-40), Ger. 
boy genius, b. at Schwabach, near Nurem* 
burg, was the son of Francis B., pastor of 
the Fr. Proto.stant church at Schwabach. 
Before he was 5 years old he could speak 
Lat.., Fr., and Ger., and could road Gk. 
At the ago of G he began a 3 years’ course 
of Heb. study, reading with great avidity 
the books of the Cabbalists, Talmudists, 
commentators, etc. At 9 he collected 
materials for a dictionary of rare Ileb. 
and Clialdaic words, with philological 
notes, and about 2 years later trans. 
into Fr. from the Heb. Benjamin of 
Tudela’s Itinerarivm, to which ho added 
8 dissertations. Ilo took his M.A. at 
Halle at the age of 14 and was received 
into the Royal Academy at Berlin. He 
then studied law ns a matter of duty, after 
which he tui*ncd to hist., philologry, and 
antiquities. Ho began a History of the 
Three Years War, a Ilistory of the Heresies 
of the Anti-l'rinitarians, and an Inquiry 
concerning Egyptian Antiquities, but he 
d. before he reached the age of 20. 
His life was written by Formey (Halle, 
1741). 

Baratieri, Oreste (1841-1901), It. 
general, b. at Condino, in the Tyrol. He 
served under (jaribaldi in Sicily, 1860; 
was appointed governor of Eritrea, in 
Africa, 1891, where he adopted an aggres- 
sive policy, aud, advancing into the 
interior, captured Kassala, 1894. In the 
following year ho twice defeated Ras 
Mangasha, but weis put to rout with groat 
loss of life to his men by the army of 
Monelik near Adowa, 1896. He was tried 
before a court-martial and was censured, 
1897 ; he left the army the same year, and 
pub. his defence, Memorie d* Africa,- 
1892-96 (1897). 

Baratynski, Eugene Abramovitoh (1792- 
1845), Russian poet. He at first entered 
the military service, but quitted the army 
in order to devote himself to poetry. He 


was considered by his friend Pushkin to be 
the best elegiac poet of Russia. Ilo d. at 
Nicies. 

Barava, see Brava. 

Barb, name of a breed of bloodstock, 
roared by the Moors of Barbary and 
Morocco, and introduced by them inte 
Spain. They are not remarkable for 
beauty or symmetry, but their speed, 
patience, and endurance are unrivalled. 
Probably nearly every Eng. racehorse of 
note has a strain of the blood of this 
animal. There has always been much 
controversy over the origin of the B. 
Prof. Ridgeway’s view is that the anct. 
Libyan typo of horse was the ancestor of 
the modern B. It sooms certain that the 
Libyan horse of LiVy’s time is the an- 
cestor of the Barbary horse found in its 
purest form in Morocco to-day. This 
animal is usually about 14 hands and re- 
sembles the Arab horse, except that it has 
a convex profile and a longer croup. In 
recent times Fr. and Eng. blood has been 
freely used in Algeria for crossing with 
the local Bs., and these have conso(iucntly 
lost their former type, except in Morocco. 
In Spain to-day the B. blood is predomi- 
nant in Andalusia, Granada, and other S. 
regions. The usual colour of the Sp. Ihs. 
(which OTe also infiucncod by the anct. 
Libyan B.) is bay, but there are greys and 
blacks. In N. Spain they are mostly 
grey and smaller than the Andalusian 
horses. There was formerly great con- 
troversy on the question of what the 
highly prized N. African blood in the 
Celtic pony really consisted, some be- 
lieving it to be Arab, wliilo others were of 
the opinion tliat it was the forbesr of tlie 
B. and not the Arab horse, tliat was 
crossed with the Celtic ponies of the Low 
Countries, and those of the cognate breed 
in S.E. England. It is, however, evident 
that it was not until many centuries later 
that an indisputably puro-brod Arabian 
horse I’cached England (1616). Shake- 
speare often refers to them, e.g, lago 
mentions a ‘Barbary horse’ {Othello, i. i.), 
and Osric in Hamlet says tliat ‘tlie king 
hath wagered six Barbary horses.’ It is 
recorded that Henry VIIT. received 2 
mire-bred Sp. Bs. of good quality from 
Ferdinand of Aragon, and some writers 
assume that such horses laid the founda- 
tions, on the female side, for the thorough- 
bred stock which was to follow. Much 
controversy, too, existed as to whether 
the famous Godolphin, which came to 
England in 1 724, was an Arab or a B. By 
whatever means the horse was obtained, 
it came eventually iuto the hands of Lord 
Godolphin, and became one of the three 
founders of Eng. bloodstock (the other 2 
being the Byerly Turk and the Barley 
Arabian). The Godolphin was a dark 
bay, about 14-3 hands. Maj. Lamb 
thinks that the horse was a B. because 
he ‘probably came from Morocco* and 
had ‘a distinctly Barb appearance.’ The 
strain of this great horse exercised much 
reater Influence in earlier days than it 
oes to-day, for the Barley Arabian la 
undoubtedly the ancestor of many more 
famous latter-day horses than is the 
Godolphin. On the other hand, other 
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writers, includirij? Lady Wentworth, con- 
sider that the Godolpliin was not a B. at 
all, but an Arabian, and that ‘tho only 
genuine and contemporary picture painted 
from life by Wootton shows him to be a 
high-class Arab.* See W. Ridgeway, The 
Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred 
Ilorae^ 1905 ; A. J. R. Lamb, The Story of the, 
Horse. 1938; Lady Wentworth, Thorough- 
bred liacing Stock and its Ancestry, 1938. 

Barbacan, see Barbican. 

Barbacena, tn. in tho state of Minas 
Genies, Brazil, on tho W. slope of the 
Serra Mantiqueira, 130 in. N.W. by N. of 
Rio de Janeiro. Klovntion about 3700 ft. 
above the sea. Pop. 10,000. 

Barbacoas, tn. in tho dept, of Cauca, 
Colombia, 140 m. N. by E. of Jinto, on the 
Telomhi, a trib. of tho Patia, anti navi- 
gable from tho sea. Pop. 6000. 

Barbados, or Barbadoes, tho most 
easterly of the W. India Is.; it Is 21 m. in 
length and 14 m. broad, and its total 
area is 166 sq. m. or ratlier larger than tho 
Isle of Wight. Bridgetown is the cap., 
situated in hit. 130“ 5' N. and long. 69® 
41' W. Tho pop. of the is. is about 

200.000 or over 1100 to tlie sq. in. The 
is. is of coral form9,tion, and almost en- 
circled by coral reefs which are dangerous 
to navigation. The surface is compara- 
tively flat, but rises in terraces culmina- 
ting in Mount Ilillaby (1145 ft,). Much 
of tho soil, though very fertile, has very 
little depth, and has been formed by 
successive eruptions of tho Soufridro in 
St. Vincent {q.v.), tho ashes of which, 
enrried by an upper current of air for a 
great distance, fell as lately as 1902 over 
the is. The first recorded fall was in 
May 1812, and is still spoken of as ‘May 
dust.* B. has no natural harbour, but 
tJie open roadstead of Carlisle Bay is well 
sheltered and there is a small inner har- 
bour of careenage protected by the mole- 
head. There are no rivs. worthy of 
mention, the i)orous soil forming sub- 
terranean channels and wells which per- 
colate to tho sea below low- water mark. 
There are no forests. The is. is very 
highly cultivated. Sugar is tho staple 
product, nearly 70,000 ac. being devoted 
to sugar-cane cultivation, of which 

40.000 ac. are under cane each year. The 
average ann. production of sugar and 
fancy molasses is equivalent to 100,000 
tons of sugar. Other products are coffee, 
bananas, coco-nuts, cocoa, and pimento. 
Tlie Sea Is. cotton industry was revived 
in 1902, but to-day very little is grown. 
Like most W. Indian is,, B. sutTered from 
tho cane-sugar crisis tliat followed the 
increased production of subsidised beet 
sugar. Petroleum is known to exist and 
boring operations have been conducted 
in recent years though without much 
success. B. is the healthiest of all the 
W. Indian is. for Europeans, and the 
great heat is moderated by tho N.E. trade 
winds, particularly from Jan. to May. 
Tho temp, varies from 75® F. to 83® l!\, 
and in the winter months tho minimum 
mean temp, at night is as low as 63® F. 
The ann. rainfall is from 50 to 70 in. 
Hurricanes and earthquakes occur. The 
is. is much favoured by residents in neigh- 


bouring colonies as a health resort. The 
is. Is divided into 11 Church of England 
pars., and is the sec of tho bishop of 
the Windw^ird Isles. There is a Supreme 
Court, and grand sessions are held every 
4 months. There are over 500 m. of 
main and secondary roads, and 10,000 m. 
of telephone lino. Tho governor has an 
executive council, executive committee, 
legislative council, and house of assembly, 
whoso members are elected biennially by 
tho people, but the number of coloured 
electors is not large. The old foundation 
made a liberal provision for education, 
which is supplemented by an ann. vote. 
B. is the only W. Indian is. to make pro- 
vision — in Codrington College — for a univ. 
education. B. is tho trade mait for the 
Windward Is., which lie to the W., and is 
the headquarters of the Brit, forces of 
tho W. Indies. Tho chief exports are 
sugar, fancy molasses, and rum. Tho 
imports are cotton goods, chemical 
manures, rice, dried lish, anti mac.binery 
forsugar plant. Bridgetown (pop. 20,000) 
derives its name from an Indian bridge, 
w'hich tho first settlers found where tho 
Chamberlain Bridge now is. P6ro Labat, 
the celebrated Dondnican father, who 
visited the is. in 1700, described the tn. as 
handsome, with straight, broad, clean, 
and well - planned streets. Trafalgar 
Square, formerly called tho Green, has 
tho second statue to bo erected to tho 
memory of Nelson in tho Brit. Empire, 
tho first having been unveiled in Mon- 
treal in 1808. The public buildings are 
an imposing group, built in post-It. re- 
naissance stylo of locally hewn coral 
rock. St. Michaors Cathedral, also built 
of coral, stands to the E. of tho public 
buildings, on the site of a building erected 
in tho seventeenth century, wliich was 
destroyed in a hurricane in 1780, the cost 
of tho new building being defrayed by a 
lottery sanctioned by tho legislature. 
Another notable building is George 
Washington’s House, tho lodging which 
the Amer. statesman and his invalid 
brother occupied on their visit in 1751. 
St. Anne's Castle, a quaint fort facing the 
bay, was erected in 1703 by Sir Nevil 
GranviUo in honour of Queen Anno, 
Bathsheba, 14 m. from the cap., is a 

E opular seaside resort. Long Bay or 
lord’s Castle, in the par. of St. Philip, 
is one of the finest mansions in the 
Caribbean. It was built In 1820 for one 
Samuel Hall Lord. Ragged Point, a 
lighthouse, 15 m. from tho cap., is 
generally the first landmark sighted on 
approaching B. S. Point lighthouse 
(7 m. from the cap.), built of iron, also 
commands an extensive ocean view. 
Welchman’s Hail Gully and Colo’s Cove 
are among tho well-known natural features 
of tho is. Other tns. are Speightstown 
(pronounced Spikestown), 12 m. from the 
cap., and formerly a shipping place of im- 

{ lortauce, which is said to bo built on the 
ands of one W’illiam Speight, a .member 
of Governor Hawley’s assembly in 1639; 
and Tho Hole or Hole Town on the W. 
coast, in which is a tercentenary monu- 
ment commemorating the landing of the 
party of the Olive Blossom in 1605. 
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Hist. B. Is generally supposed to 
have been visited in 1536 by Portuguese 
navigators, who called it Los B., after 
the bearded flg-trees there. In 160.5 
settlers for Guiana, an Eng. party in the 
Olive Tilossom, fitted out by Sir Oliph 
Leigh, landed near what is now Hole 
Town, and took possession in the name of 
King James of England. But there was 
no actual settlement till 20 years later, 
when a wealthy London merchant, Sir 
William Coiirtoon (who tried also to settle 
Madagascar), equipped an expedition 
under the patronage of the earl of Marl- 
borough. His ship landed a small band 
of settlers near the Hole Town site, and 
founded Jamestown or Hole Town. In 
1625 the is. was included in the commis- 
sion given to Sir Thomas Warner (see 
St. Kitts), under the patronage of the 
carl of Carlisle who, later, had a, grant 
from Charles I. of most of the Caribbean 
Is. Naturally the earl of Marlborough 
opposed the grant, and a compromise was 
reached; but subsequently the earl of 
Pembroke succeeded in obtaining a grant 
of the is. Carlisle, however, returned to 
B. and, his rights having been restored, 
he lost no time in consolidating his 
position by offering land to speculators 
who founded St. Michael’s Town, now 
Bridgetown. Eventually Carlisle’s heir 
assigned hia interest to Francis Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, who, however, 
while securing his own position under an 
Act of Parliament, acknowdedged the 
king’s right to dominion over the is. 
During the Civil war many royalist 
families fled to 13. Cromwell sent a fleet 
under A dm. Sir George Ayscue to sub- 
jugate the is., and in 16.52 Willoughby 
had to surrender the reins of gov. But 
on the Restoration Charles 1 1, gave 
honours to many prominent Royalists 
in B., in recognition of their loyalty 
and defiance of Cromwell. Lord Wil- 
loughby agitated for the restoration of his 
rights, and in 1665 the Privy Council 
allocated the profits derived from the is. 
betw'cen him, the Gov,, and the heirs of 
Marlborough and Caidisle. This involved 
raising a duty of 4 4 per cent on all the 
is. '8 exjjorts, which cost the inhab. 
an enormous sum in the ensuing years, 
and in 1834 the is.’s legislature passed an 
Act remitting the duty which, however, 
was only finally repealed in 1838 by an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament. 

/See Sir Robert II. Schomburgk, History 
of Barbados, 1848; H. Darnell Davis, 
Cavaliers and Roundheads in Barbados 
(Georgetown), 1887; V. Harlow, llistory 
of Barbados, 1926, and Christopher 
Codrington, 1668-1710, 1928. 

Barbados Cherry, fruit of the Malphigia 
urens and M. glabra, the latter resembling 
closely a cherry in size and appearance, 
but not in flavour. They are found in 
the W. Indies. 

Barbados Gooseberry, fruit of the 
Pereskia aculcata, is an oval, yellow, 
edible fruit which grows on a W, 
Indian cactus. The plant on which it 
grows has thick, flat leaves with hard 
spines and the flowers are showy and 
white. 


Barbados Leg, another name for 
elerdiantiasis Arabum. 

Barbara, in formal logic, is the first word 
of a useful and ingenious sot of mnemonic 
lines which forn a clue to the moods and 
their process of reduction in all the 4 
figures. Barbara itself indicates that 
mood of the first figure which has all its 
propositions universal affirmatives. The 
lines are: 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque prioris: 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco, 
socundeo: 

Tertia Darapti, Disamis, IJatisi, Felap- 
ton, 

Bocardo, Ferison, habet: qiiarta iusuper 
addit 

Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, 
Fresison. 

The words printed in ordinary type are 
real Lat. words, signifying that 4 moods, 
whoso artificial names are Barbara, (3ola- 
rent, Darii, and Ferio, belong to the first 
figure ; that 4 others belong to the second ; 
6 more to the third; while the fourth 
figure contains 6 moods. Each artificial 
name contains 3 vowels, which indicates 
the propositions forming a valid mood; 
thus OElArEnf signifies the mood of the 
first figure, which has E for a major pre- 
mise, A for the minor, and E for the con- 
clusion. The artificial words altogether 
contain exactly the combinations of 
vowels of the 24 valid moods selected 
out of the 44 possible ones. These 
mnemonic lines also contain indications 
of the mode in w'hich each mood of the 
second, third, and fourth figimes can be 
proved by reduction to a corresponding 
mood of tho first figure. Logicians in- 
vented this curious system of artificial 
words at least 6 centuries ago. Tho 
device, however ingenious, is of a wholly 
unscientific character, but a knowledge 
of its construction and use has long been 
expected from the student of logic. 

Barbara, St., saint of the Rom. Catholic 
Church, who stiircred martyrdom at Nico- 
media in Bithynia in 24 0 or 306. She 
was converted in Christianity, and her 
father on hearing thio beheaded her. She 
Is regarded as the patron saint of gunners 
and locksmiths. Festival day Doc. 4. 

Barbarea, genus of perennial herbs of 
the order Cruciferte, which aio found in 
Europe, Asia, and America. B. vulgaris, 
yellow rocket, winter cress, or herb St. 
Barbara, grows In Britain as a handsome 
border plant in gardens, and is used In 
spring salads. B. prmcox, early winter 
cress. Is common, to France, Britain, and 
N. America. 

Barbarian (from Ok. pdp^apo^, Lat. 
barbarvLS), term applied by the anct. Gks. 
to peoples tliat did not speak the lan- 
guage of Greece. Tho word is probably 
onomatopoeic, since it represents the 
babble of a foreign toi^e to the more 
highly cultured Gk. To the Gks. the 
whole world was divided into Hellenes 
and Be. The Roms, were Included by 
the Gks, In this general classification. At 
a later stage in the world's hist., when 
Rome had risen to power, the word was 
used to signify such peoples as did not 
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share the culture and civilisation of Rome. 
Gradually the word ceased to denote only 
a difference of tongue, and came to mean 
a difference of manners, customs, and 
culture. Thus the tribes and peoples 
outside the boundaries of the Rom. empire 
were known as the Bs., and they even- 
tually encompassed the fall of Rome. In 
its present-day usage the word B. is 
applied almost exclusively with the mean- 
ing of lacking in culture and civilisation. 
Anything rough, savage, and uncouth is 
said to be barbaric, and the possessor of 
such qualities is held to be a B. 

Barbarossa, see Frederick I., Emperor 
of Germany (Holy Rom. Emperor). 

Barbarossa, Aroodje, see Barbarossa, 
Horck. 

Barbarossa, Horuk and Khair-ed-Din, 

name of 2 Turkish corsairs who were the 
terror of the Mediterranean during the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 
Horuk, or Aroodje of Orooch, was 6. at 
Mitylene c. 1474. lie served the emir of 
Tunis and became commander of his fleet. 
In 1515 he took Algiers, but 3 years later 
the Arabs secured the help of Spain, 
and Horuk was defeated and slain by 
Gen. Gomarez, near Oran. The yoimger 
brother, Khair-ed-Din, took command, 
and with help from the Sultan Solyinan 
IT., he captured Algiers (1519) and Tunis 
(1533). In 1536 he was appointed chief 
admiral of the Turkish fleet, and carried 
on his piracy up and down the Mediter- 
ranean, both on land and at sea, plunder- 
ing Port Mahon (Minorca), the Ionian Is., 
and Dalmatia and defeating the Christian 
powers in eev. sea-fights. He obtained 
victories over the fleet of Emperor Charles 
V. in the gulf of Arta (1538), near Crete 
(1540), and off Algiers (1541). In 1543 
he gave his aid to the Fr. in the capture of 
Nice, and made a triumphal return to 
Constantinople, where ho d. In 1540. 

Barbaroux, Charles Jean Marie (1767- 
1794), Fr. politician, h, at Marseilles. In 
his early years he studied the physical 
sciences, but his ardent nature caused him 
to throw in his lot wltli the revolutionary 
movement at its outset. He directed 
the movement in his native tn., and was 
sent to Paris to bear n complaint to the 
legislative council against the director of 
his dept. He was present on ‘Aug. 10,’ 
and added to the success of the day by 
bringing up a battalion of volunteers. 
Ho allied himself with the chief of the 
Girondin party, and on being elected as a 
member for the dept, of Bouches-du- 
RhOue, he sat with that party. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his fanatical 
opposition to Robespierre. On June 2, 
1793, he refused to submit, and went to 
Coen to organise the Girondin resistance 
there, but was obliged to flee before the 
troops of the convention. He reached 
Bordeaux, but was there overtaken and 
made prisoner, after an ineffectual attempt 
to shoot himself. He was guillotined on 
Julv 25, 1794. 

Barbary, general name for the most 
northerly portion of Africa, from Egypt 
to the Atlantic, and from the N. frontier 
of the Sahara to the Mediterranean. It 
thus Includes Morocco, Fez, Algeria, 


Tunis, and Tripoli, together with Barca 
and Fozza. The name B. is derived from 
the name of Its anct. inhab., usually 
called Berbers or Kabyles. In anct. 
times this part of Africa prospered under 
the dominion of Carthage. After the fall 
of Carthage it was under Rom. rule, had 
many flourishing cities, and was regarded 
as tne prin. granary of Rome. After 
being overrun by the N. barbarians at the 
fall of Rome it was subdued by the Sara- 
cens and //. under their rule as much as 
at any period of its hist. But the Sara- 
cenic gov. gradually became a prey to 
disorder and B. sank into a degraded con- 
dition. A number of Turks and rene- 
gades acquired it, and subjected it to 
brutal despotism. Since tljey could not 
compete with the European powers in 
war, they carried on an extensive system 
of marauding; and the ‘B. i)lrates’ were 
the terror of the merchants of the region. 
They were suppressed Anally at the con- 
quest of Algiers by the Fr. The occu- 
ants of B. are principally Bedouins, 
ews, Turks, and the Fr. colonists in 
Algeria. For a fuller description of the 
climate, produce, etc., see the various 
countries comprised in the name B. 

Barbary Ape {Macacus inuus), be- 
longing to tlie family of Primates, Cer- 
copithecidro, the only monkey found alive 
In a wild state in Europe. It is tailless, 
an agile treo-(.limber, and feeds on fruit. 
It is a native of N. Africa and the Bo(?k of 
Gibraltar. 

Barbary Pirates, see Berbers. 

Barbastelle, species of bat, found in 
England, France, and Germany, with 
hairy cheeks and lips. 

Barbastro, chief tn. of a fertile dist. of 
the same name, in the prov. of Huesca, in 
Aragon, Spain. It is situated on the 
Vero, which is crossed by stone bridges. 
B. is the scat of a bishop. Pop. 7000. 

Barbauld, Anna Laetitia (1743-1825), 
Eng. poetess, 5. at Kibworth, Harcourt, in 
Leicestershire; the daughter of John 
Aikin, D.D. Her flrst vol. of poems, met 
with success on its appearance in 1773. 
In 1774 she married the Rev. Rochemont 
B., a Fr. Protestant whose family bad 
settled in England in the time of Louis 
XIV. They removed to Palgrave in 
Suffolk, whore Mrs. B. wrote her Hymns in 
Prose for Children (1781), her best work. 
Mr. B.’s mind, which had never been 
strongly balanced, gave way entirely, and 
ho d. insane in 1808. Mrs. B. continued 
to live and work at Stoke Newington 
until her death. See G. A. Ellis, A Memoir, 
Letters and a Selection from the Writings of 
Anna Laetitia Barbauld, 1874. 

Barbecue (Sp. barbacoa, from the 
Haitian), name given to a framework 
placed over a fire, on which was placed 
meat, etc., to be dried or smoked. Later 
the framework developed Into a kind of 
gridiron on which whole animals could be 
roasted. In Cuba B. is used for the upper 
floor of a house, where grain, etc., is 
stored, and in the U.S.A. it is used to 
denote an open-air feast on a large scale. 

Barbed, term used in heraldry for an 
arrow with a pointed or jagged head ; also 
for the 5 green sepals which appear 
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between the 5 petals of the conventional 
heraldic rose. 

Barbed Wire Act, 1893, Act which 
enables a local authority to serve notice in 
writing retniiring the occupier of land 
adjoining a highway to abate the nuisance 
caused by barbed wire fencing if it be 
likely to cause injury to persons or animals 
lawfully using the highway. If ho fail to 
abate the nuisance, a court of summary 
jurisdiction, on application by the local 
authority, may order him to do so, and on 
failure to comply, the authority may 
execute the order and recover the cost 
from the occupier. 

Barbel (Lat. barha, beard), name ap- 
plied to the genus of flsh known as BarhtLSt 
of the family Cyprinida*, allied to the c^rp 
and gold-fish. It has 4 soft appendages 
from its mouth, and the third ray of the 
tlorsal fin is long, bony, and serrated. It 
lives in fresh, usually muddy, water in 
Asia, Africa, and Kuronc. B. vulgaris, 
common to Europe, is a lai*ge, coarse fish, 
weighing 15 to 18 pounds. 

Barbellion, W. N. P., pseudonym of 
Bruce Frederick Cummings (1889-1919), 
Eng. biologist and writer, b. and educated 
in Devonshire; son of a journalist. Began 
as an assistant at the Brit, Marine Bio- 
logical Association’s laboratory at Ply- 
mouth and, later, was appointed to the 
entomological dept, at the Brit. Museum. 
Sufl’ered from 111 health throughout his 
life in London, succumbing to sclerosis 
soon after being compelled to resign 
through illness. Ills Journal of a Dis- 
appointed Man (with preface by II. G. 
Wells), which was pub. shortly before his 
death, under the pseudonym of W. N. P. 
Barbellion, describes his early passion for 
natural hist. It received favourable com- 
ment on all sides, and although the cir- 
cumstances of the author’s death enhanced 
sympathy for his work, the fact remains 
that it is one of the great psychological 
revelations in Eng. autobiography. Post- 
humous works: Enjoying Life and other 
Literary Remains (1919); A Last Diary 
(1920). 

Barber (Lat. barha, board, through 
Middle Eng. and Anglo-Fr. harbour), one 
who is occupied in shaving, hair -dressing, 
and trimming the beard, etc. In former 
times the Bs. were joined with surgeons. 
In France the B. -surgeons were a distinct 
body under Louis XIV., and in Eng- 
land the Bs. were incorporated in 14G1. 
They were united with the company of 
surgeons in the time of Henry VIII., and 
were allowed to let blood and to draw 
teeth; they were not separated from the 
surgeons until 1745. The fillet round the 
B.’s ‘pole’ signifies the ribbon which was 
bound round the arm before bleeding. 

Barberini, It. family, originally from 
Florence, raised to a high rank among the 
Bom. nobility in consequence of the 
elevation of one of its members. Car- 
dinal Maffeo Barberino, to the papal chair 
in 1623, when he assumed the name 
of Urban VIIT. {q.v.). Urban had 3 
nephews, 2 of whom were made cardinals, 
and the third prefect of Borne, and they 
ultimately, after some vicissitudes, be- 
came possessed of the fief of Palestrina, 


which had formerly belonged to the 
Colonna family. The B. have ever since 
ranked among the first Bom. nobility, 
sov. individuals of their name having been 
successively raised to the rank of car- 
dinals, while the lay representative of the 
family bears the title of Rom. prince, and 
is posse.ssed of estates at Palestrina, Al- 
bano, and in other parts of the Rom. state. 
In the palace of the B. at l^alostrina is the 
celebrated mosaic taken out of the temple 
of Fortune at I^rajnosto. {See Pales- 
trina.) The palace B. at Rome is a vast 
structure, built by Bernini, and gives its 
name to the square before it. It contains 
a museum, a gallery of paintings, and a 
library, which was collected by Cardinal 
Francis B., one of the nephews of Urban 
VIII. The library is rich in valuable 
MSS.; its catalogue was printed at Rome 
in 1681, in 3 vols. folief. There is also a 
fine villa, with extensive gardens, belong- 
ing to tho same family, at Rome, near the 
Thorium of Diocletian, ahd another in the 
neighbourhood of Albano. 

Barberini Vase, see Portland Vase. 

Barberino di Mugello, tn. in Italy, 15m. 
N. of Florence, on the Sieve. It manufs. 
straw hats. In the neighbourhood is the 
villa of Caffegiolo, tho anct. residence of 
the Medici. Pop. of com., 13,000. 

Barberry {Berheris vulgaris), species of 
Bcrberidacecc whicli Is frequently found 
in Britain. Tho leaves of the shoot 
appear as spines having in their axils 
dwarf shoots which bear foliage-leaves 
aud flowers. Tho flowers grow on a long, 
pendent stalk; tho berr>’' is oval, and is 
sometimes made into jam. The presence 
of B. plants is productive of tho fungus 
called rust which develops on grasses. 

Barber-Surgeons, see Surgeons, Royal 
College of. 

Barberton, tn. in Ohio, U.S.A., founded 
in 1893 by Barber, president of the Dia- 
mond Match Company. It was known as 
the ‘magic city^ owing to its rapid 
growth. It manufs. matches, boilers, 
chemicals, porcelain, etc. Pop. 24,000. 

, Barberton, mining tn. of tho Transvaal, 
situated 2830 ft. above sea-level on a side 
of the Do Kaap valley. Gold was dis- 
covered in the De Kaap valley in 1886. 
It is connected by rail with the Lourenco 
Marques-Protoria trunk railway. During 
the Boer war of 1899-1902 the Boers were 
driven out from here by Gen. French. 
Present white pop. about 1000; total poi). 
24,000. 

Barbet (Lat. barbatus, bearded), name 
ajiplied to various birds of the families 
efapitonideo and Bucconldas common to 
tropical Africa, Asia, and America, be- 
cause of the prominent stiff bristles about 
the mouth which assist them to catcJi 
insects. They are bright-coloured, and 
somewhat re.semble tho cuckoo in shape. 
Those of the Capitonldee and Bucconidm 
are known popularly as thick -heads and 
puff-birds respectively. 

Barbette (Fr. dimin. of barbe), name 
given to the earthen terrace inside the 
parapet of a rampart, serving as a plat- 
form for cannon. This terrace has such 
an elevation that cannon can be fired 
over the parapet instead of through 
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embrasures, thus giving a larger scope. 
When guns are thus mounted, they are 
said to be mounted in barbette. In the 
naval sense a B. is an armoured breast- 
work, fixed at no great height, behind 
which the heavy armament of a ship is 
mounted. The guns fire over the breast- 
work in the same way as over a B. on land, 
and are mounted on turntables, whilst the 
after-ends are protected by armoured 
hoods. Tbo B. superseded other methods 
of firing heavy guns on board ship; the 
T^tiUraire in 187(i was the first Brit, iron- 
clad to 1)0 furnished with Bs. 
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Barbey d*Aurevilly, Jules Am^d^e 
(1808-89), Fr. author, b. at Saint-Sauveur- 
le-Vicomte, France. In 1851 ho wont to 
Paris, w^here he helped to found Le r6veil. 
Among his most brilliant novels are Une 
Vieille Maitresse (1851); UEnsorceUe 
(1854); XJn Pritre marU (1865); and Les 
Diaboligu&s (short stories) (1874). See E. 
Grel6, Jules Barbey d'Aurevilly: sa vie et son 
oeuvre, 1902. 

Barbeyrao, Jean (1674-1729), Fr. 
Jmist, b. at B6ziors, of Calvinistic parents. 
He became teacher of the belles-lettres in 
the Fr. collogo at Berne, 1697-1711; ap- 
pointed by the senate of Borno to tho 
chair of law and hist, at the academy of 
Lausanne, 1711; prof, of law at the univ. 
of Groningen, 1717, where bo d. He made 
his reputation with TraiU duJeu (first ed. 
1709). His other works include a trans- 
lation of Puffendorf’s Law of Nature and 
Nations, 1712; a new version of Grotius’s 
De Jure Belli et Pads and Histoire des 
Anciens TraiUs, 


Barbieri 

Barbezieux, tn. in tho dept, of Charente, 
France, 19 m. S.W. of Angoulfirae. There 
are manufs. of linen and hats. Wheat, 
oats, and rye are grown in the neighbour- 
hood; the vine is cultivated, and the 
capons of B. are held in great repute. It 
is tho anct. tn. of Barbesillum, once sur- 
rounded by walls and defended by a strong 
castle. The castle was destroyed by the 
Eng. in the wars of Guienne, and rebuilt 
by llochefoucault, but has since been 
almost ^tircly demolished. B. was the 
bp. or Elias Vi net, a sixteenth -century 
antiquary and scholar. Pop. 4000. 

Barbican, or Barbacan, in anct. forti- 
fication, usually a small round tower for 
the station of an advanced guard, placed 
just before tho outward gate of the castle- 
yard, or ballium. In cities or tns. the B. 
was a watch-tower, placed at some im- 
portant point of tho circumvallation. It 
had sometimes a ditch and draw- bridge 
of its own. The street of London called 
B. received its appellation from its 
vicinity to a tower of this sort attached to 
the city wall. B. was a term likewise 
used for a hole In tho wall of a city or 
castle, through which arrows and darts 
were cast out. It also signified a long 
narrow opening left in tho walls to drain 
off tho water from a. terrace or platform. 

Barbier, Antoine Alexandre (1765- 
1825), Fr. bibliographer, b. at Coulom- 
miers. He was a member of the council 
for the i>reservatiou of scientific and 
artistic objects of value. He was instm- 
montal in saving from destruction many 
collections of books, w^hich had been 
stored after tho suppression of various 
civil and eccles. establishments, and 
T»lacing them in public libraries. He was 
librarian to Napoleon, and administrator 
of the Crown libraries until 1822. 

Barbier, Henri Auguste (1805-82), Fr. 
poet. b. in Paris. Ho was a voluminous 
wTiter. Tho work by which he is be*!! 
known is his lambes, a series of satirical 
poems in which ho paints tho life of his time 
in a rugged, forcible stylo. Amongst his 
other works may be mentioned Lazare, 
dealing with the oppressed condition of 
the Eng. people, and II Pianto, which Is 
concerned with the misery of Italy. 
B. d, at Nice. 

Barbier, Paul Jules (1825-1901), Fr. 
<iramatic author, b. in Paris. He was first 
known as a poet. Later he wrote many 
dramas and comedies, often in collabora- 
tion with various other authors, and his 
first 2 pieces were played at the Com6die 
Franeaise. His best work was, however, 
done ns a librettist. 

Barbieri, Francisoo Asenjo (1823^94), 
Sp. musical compo.ser, b, in Madrid. Was 
first a clarinet player in the National 
Militia. As a musicologist ho conducted 
researches into anct. musical documents, 
especially tbo books of tbo vikuelistas 
(players of the old Sp. instrument, the 
vihuela) and the cancioneros (collections 
of songs of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries), thereby reviving the hist, of 
Sp. music and liberating it from It. in- 
fiuonce. Pub. annotated transcriptions 
of the so-called Cancionero de Pdlacto and 
Cancioncro musical de Barbieri (1800), 
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and a pamphlet on the Canto de UUreja — 
the pilgrimage chant annexed to the 
Codex of Calixtus (twelfth century). As 
composer, his comic operas El Barberillo 
de LavapUs and Fan y Toros have* the 
greatest significance for Sp. music. In 
them, by far his most important work, 
*he saved from oblivion a treasure of 
rhythmic and melodic elements charac- 
teristic of the national folk-lore of the 
eighteenth century, thus laying the foun- 
dation of a distinctive national school* 
(Pedro Morales). Other comic operas are 
El Diablo Cojicelo, Triste Chactas, Gloria 
y Pelvoat Los Carboneros, Un loro y una 
lechuza. 

Barbieri, Giovanni Francesco, see 

Guercino. 

Barbirolli, John (6. 1899), Eng. con- 
ductor, h, in London, of It. and Fr. 
parentage. Educated at Royal Academy 
of Music. First public appearance as 
violoncello soloist at Queen’s Hall, 1911; 
toured Brit. Isles and Europe as member of 
an international strii^ quartet. Founded 
and conducted B. Chamber Orchestra, 
1925. Joined Brit. National Opera 
Company as conductor, 1926. Con- 
ductor and music director of New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
1937-42, Conductor of IIall6 Orchestra, 
Manchester, since 1943. Has pub. sev. 
arrangements of old classical music. 

Barbiton, name of a musical instrument 
in use among the ancts. It was a kind 
of lyre. 

Barbizon, Fr. vil. near the forest of 
Fontainebleau, which gave its name to the 
Barbizon school of artists. This w^as 
an outcome of the conflict between the 
classical and romantic schools of painting 
which occupied the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. In 1824 the pictures of 
Constable confirmed the rising genera- 
tion of artists in their resolve to abandon 
the pedantry of the old school. The B. 
school discarded the ‘subject’ idea, and 
took nature herself as a guide. The 
struggle of the school to achieve recog- 
nition is the more remarkable, in view of 
the beautv of their pictures. The B, 
school includes Corot, Millet, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, etc. 

Barbon, Praise-God, see Barebonb 
Parliament. 

Barbou, name of a family of Fr. 
printers, who long rendered themselves 
famous for the correctness as well as 
elegance of the works which Issued from 
their presses. 

Jean B. the first of the name who is 
known, was settled at Lyons, where he 
printed the works of Cldment Marot, 1539. 
His descendants continued to exercise 
their art for more than 2 centuries. Two 
brothers of the family settled at Paris, 
Jean-Joseph B. in 1704, and Joseph B. in 
1717. Joseph G6rard B., nephew of the 
2 Bs. laat mentioned, became a bookseller 
in 1746, took the printing office of his 
uncle Joseph’s widow in 1750, and soon 
afterw'ards engaged in the series of classics 
which bears his name. 

Barbour, Sir David (1840-1928), Eng. 
financial expert. Was commissioner of 
paper currency for the Punjab, Madras, 


and Bengal, and secretary to Evelyn 
Baring, later Lord Crome^ when the 
latter was finance member in India. Pub. 
his Theory of Bimetallism in 1885 os a 
contribution to the solution of India’s 
financial condition. Represented the 
Indian Gov, on the royal commission of 
1886 to investigate the relation of gold and 
silver. When he became finance member 
in India he abandoned his former advo- 
cacy of the double standard, and. pro- 
ceeded to set up the gold standard and to 
shut down the Indian mints. Also in- 
vestigated the finances of the Orange 
R. Colony and of the Transvaal after 
the S. African war, 1903-5. Publications : 
2'he Standard of Value, 1912; The In- 
fluence of the Gold Supj)ly on Prices and 
PrMs, 1913. 

Barbour, or Barber, John (c. 1316-95), 
Scottish poet. He took holy orders, and 
was promoted by King David II. to the 
archdeaconry of Aberdeen about the year 
1356. He obtained permission from 
Edward III. to reside in Oxford for a time 
for the purpose of studying (1357), and 
similar permission to study and travel In 
England was granted in 1365 and 1368. 
In 1373 be was clerk of audit to the house- 
hold of King Robert II. and in 1374 one 
of the auditors of the exchequer. His 
fame rests on The Brus, which ho com- 
pleted about 1376. It is an epic poem, 
written in octosyllabic verse, recording 
the adventures of Robert the Bruce and 
bis companion, Sir James of Douglas. It 
is written with grreat spirit; the style is 
clear and simple and the language more 
'modern * than that of bis contemporaries. 
The Edinburgh ed. (1571) is the first 
printed copy extant. The best eds. are 
by Skeat (1870-79) (with corrections, 
1893-94), and Barbour* s Bruce, ed. by 
W. M. MacKenzio, 1909. The Buik of 
Alexander and the Leyends of the Saints 
are not now generally field to bo his. See 
G. Nellson, John Barbour, Poet and Trans- 
lator, 1900. 

Barbuda, is. of the Brit. W. Indies, 
situated in 17'* 33' N. and 61° 43' W. It 
is 62 sq. m. in area, and is a dependency of 
Antigua, being formerly in possession of 
the Codrin^on family. It is densely 
w'ooded, and has a lagoon on the W. side. 
Produces cotton, pepper, and charcoal, 
and exports phosphate of lime and salt. 
There is good tarpon and other fishing. 
Pop. 1000. 

Barbusse, Henri (1874-1935), Fr. poet, 
novelist, etc., b. at Asni^res, m. daughter of 
Catulle Mondbs; in 1910, editor of Je Sais 
Tout. He seiwed as an infantryman in 
the First World War, gaining the Croix de 
Guerre. After the war he Joined the 
Communist party, and later became the 
editor of VHumaniU. In 1935 he pub. 
Stalin. His book Le Feu (1916) was 
awarded the Prlx Goncourt in 1917. It 
described his war experiences, showing all 
the horrors of war. Other works: Pleu- 
reuses (poetry), 1895; Les Suppliants, 
1903; L*Enfer, 1908; Nous autres, 1914; 
Claris, 1918; La Lueur dans Vabtme, 1920; 
Q^lques coins dv eceur, 1921; Lea 
Enchaniements, 1925; Manifests aux 
intellectuels, 1921 
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Barby, tn. of Saxony, Germany, on 
the 1. b. of the Elbe, 82 m. S,W. of 
Berlin. It has 2 churches and a seminary 
school, and there are sugar factories and 
breweries. Pop. 0000. 

Barcarolle, song in the Venetian dia- 
lect, sung by the gondoliers at Venice 
aiul often composed by them. Tho airs 
are generally simple, but full of melody, 
and frequeutly have considerable refine- 
ment. Formerly most of the gondoliers 
knew by heart tho greater portion of 
Oentsalemme Liberata of Tasso, and sang 
it in alternate stanzas. The old B. was 


contrasting strongly with the factories 
and busy docks. Formerly the city was 
surrounded by a strong line of ramparts, 
but these were pulled down in 1845 be- 
clause they impeded the natural develop- 
ment of the city. The ground which had 
been covered by the citadel was laid out 
in gardens. B. is divided into 2 parts, 
tho old tn. and the new. The former, 
with its narrow irregular streets, forming 
a contrast to the wide streets and sym- 
metry of tho now tn. The main street of 
the old tn. is the Rambla, which has a fine 
avenue of plane-trees. The houses of the 
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Puerta de la Paz and the Avenue of the Ramblas. 


sung in parts, at stem and stern of the 
same boat, by its own gondoliers. Tho 
term B. may also bo used for an imitation 
of the song of a gondolier. Tho well- 
known aii“8 La Biormina in Oondnletta and 
O Pescator delV Onde are pleasing speci- 
mens of this species of song. Chopin's 
piano B. is also well known. 

Baroellona, tn. in Sicily, in the prov. of 
Messina. It is situated in a broad plain 
between the mts. and the sea. It 
abounds in corn, oil, wine, and fruit, and 
has sulphur baths. It forms one tn. with 
Pozzo dl Gotto, the combined pop. being 
about 30,610. 

Barcelona, prin. manufacturing tn. and 
seaport of Spain in the prov. of B., 
formerlv part of the prov. of Catalonia; 
situated on the Mediterranean Sea on a 
plain between the Rs. Bosos on the N. 
and Llobr6gat on tho S. The surrounding 
vegetationis of almost tropical luxuriance. 


new tn. are chiolly in the modern Eng. 
style of architecture. Tho large suburb 
of Barceloneta lies to tho E. (iracia. Las 
Corts do Sarria, and Ilorta are tho chief 
suburbs. B. has been the see of a bishop 
since 383 and contains many ecclOsS. build- 
ings. The cathedral, erected between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, is a 
fine example of Sp. Gothic architecture. 
It contains the tomb of Banta Eulalia, tho 
patron saint of the city, and its stained - 
glass windows are among the finest in 
Bpain. Tho univ., founded in 1430, was 
suppressed in 1741, but restored in 1841. 
There are also many schools and colleges 
of art, science, and medicine, libraries, 
hospitals, charitable institutions, and sev. 
theatres. The prin. manufs. are silk, 
woollens, cottons, lace, hardware. Its 
fabri<i8 are much inferior to Eng. wares. 
The harbour is an excellent one, with a 
maximum depth of 36 ft. The pop. Is 
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1,109,000 (1944). Area of prov. of B. is 
2890 sq. m., and Us pop. 1,980,000 (1944). 
B. is the headquarters of Catalan art and 
literature, and was the centre of revolu- 
tionary Caiiist and republican movements, 
its inhab. bcinj? the most restless, though 
most progressive, of the Sp. people. Many 
interesting historical events are connected 
with B. It is said to have been rebuilt 
by Hamllcar Barca, father of the great 
Hannibal, about 2.'13 n.c. It was held by 
the Boms., Goths, Moors, and Franks, and, 
with the prov. of which it is the cap., was 
made an independent country about a.i>. 
864, and incorporated with Aragon 1164, 
the last count becoming king. The city 
has suffered much by war and plague. 
The siege by the Fr. in 1794 was relieved 
by the approach of the Fng. fleet, com- 
manded by Adm. Russell; but the city 
was taken by the earl of Peterborough in 
1706. It was bombarded and taken by 
the duke of Berwick and the Fr. in 1714, 
and was taken by Napoleon in 1808 and 
i*etaincd until 1814. It revolted against 
the queen in ISl^l, and was bombarded 
and taken in Dec. 1842 by Espartero. 
Frequent insurrections have been raised 
here. An exhibition was opened by 
Alfonso XII. in Mar. 1877. In Mar. 1882 
there were riots on account of tho Fr. 
treaty, and (Jatalonia was in a state of 
siege. In 18.56 a Progressist rebellion 
caused much bloodshed, and in 1874 tho 
Federalists raised an insurrection here. 
In 1916 there was again serious friction in 
B. ; 7 years later tho city w^as the scene of 
a general strike, which led to conflicts 
between tho Syndicalists and the police; 
and in 192.5 the prov. suffered a military 
revolt, and Avas for a time under martial 
law. A tube railway was opened in 1924. 
In 1924 King Alfonso visited the city, and, 
as an earnest of improved relations be- 
tween Catalonia and Castile, was pre- 
sented with a fine dwelling-place, the 
Pedralbes I’alace, in the suburb of Sarria. 
In 1929 an international exhibition w'as 
opened at B. In 1931 a Catalan Republic 
was proclaimed, the Sp. Republican Gov. 
issuing a decree whereby the Catalan Gov. 
was given a free hand in the organisation 
of tho 4 provs. forming Catalonia, which 
thus became autonomous in respect of 
its own domestic affairs. Many fine 
buildings and large areas of the city were 
destroyed in the bombing attacks from 
the air during the Sp. Civil war, 1936-39. 
Tho first of these raids by Gen. Franco’s 
It. auxiliaries w^as on Jan. 30, hundreds of 
persons being killed. The city had, to- 
wai'ds tho close of 1937, replaced Valencia 
as the Republican Gov.’s cap. and, si- 
multaneously, Franco blockaaed the E. 
coast of Spain from his naval base at 
Palma in Majorca, thus accentuating the 
dlflaculties of the large pop. of the city. 
In Mar. 1933, concurrently with the 
Nationalists’ rapid advance on the Aragon 
front, relays of their bombers attacked 
B. from the air, thousands of persons 
being killed and injured. Anglo-Fr. pro- 
tests were sent in that month, and were 
apparently not without effect. The city 
held out bravely for many months under 
its volunteer forces formed from trade 


unionists. Anarchists, and Socialists, who 
had composed their differences and 
mutual animosities in order to offer a 
more effective resistance ; but in Jan. 1939, 
the Republican resistance in Catalonia 
collapsed and B. surrendered on Jan. 26, 
Franco entering in triumph on Fob. 21. 

Barcelona, tn. and port of Venezuela, 
the cap. of state of Bermudez, 12 m. by 
rail from Quanta; has salt works and coal 
mines, and exports coffee, sugar, and 
cacao. Pop. lu^OOO. 

Barohamps, Charles Melchior Artus, 
Marquis de (1760-93), Fr. Royalist leader 
in the revolt of La Veud6e. lie took 
part in the Amer. war of Independence. 
On his return to France he was made a 
captain of the Fr. grenadiers, and was in 
this service on tho outbreak of tho Re- 
volution. Being a strong Royalist he re- 
turned to his ch&teau and remained in 
retirement until he was chosen a leader of 
the revolt in lia Vend6o. To his skill and 
judgniont much of tho success of tho 
Vendeans was due. Dissensions broke 
out amongst them, and finally, at the 
sanguinary encounter between revolu- 
tionists and royalists at C.’holet in 1793, B. 
waa mortally wounded. He d. the next 
day, commanding with his dying breath 
that tho republican prisoners whom his 
followers had sworn to massacre in 
revenge for his death should bo spared. 

Barokhausia, Barkhausia, or Borkhautia 
(after Moritz Borkhausen, a Ger. who 
pub. a botanical work in 1790), name of 
a genus of CompositcB which has 2 wild 
(besides an Introduced species, B. setosa) 
species in Britain. B. faraxaci folia and 
B, foeiida have yellow flowers; the former 
grow'S in limestone dists. and the latter in 
chalky places. B. setosa is a native of 
Germany. 

Barclay, Alexander (c. 1475-1552), poet, 
h. probably in Scotland, and of Scottish 
birth, although most of his life was spent 
in England: chaplain of the college of 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon, later a monk at 
Ely and Canterbury, and tho rector of All 
Hallows, Lombard Street, London. His 
place in Uterature rests on The Shyp of 
Folys of the Worlde (1509), an adaptation 
in (Chaucerian verso of Sebastian Brant’s 
Narren schyff (1494), a satire of the social 
vices of the age. His other works are the 
Egloges (c. 1613 or 1614), tho earliest 
Eng. pastoral. The Myrrour of Good 
Maners (1523), and a translation of 
Sallust’s JugurthOf together with other 
translations. See T. H. Jamieson (ed.). 
The Ship of Fools, 2 vols., 1874; J. W. 
Fairbolt (ed.), The Citizen and Vplandiah- 
man (5th eclogue), 1847; Ths Mirrour of 
Good Manners, Spenser Society reprint, 
1885 ; A. Pompen, The English Versions of 
the Ship of Fools, 1925. 

Barclay, Florence Louisa (1862-1921), 
Eng, novelist, b, at Limpsflcld, Surrey; 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel B. Charles- 
worth, rector of that par. In 1881 sho 
married the Rev. Charles Wright B., vicar 
of Little Amwell, Herts; she a. at Liraps- 
fleld. Her works include: The Rosary, 
1909; The Following of the Star, 191 1; 
The Mistress of Shenstone, 1911; Through 
the Postern Gate, 1912; The Broken 
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Halo, 1913; The Wall of ParUtion, 
1914; Returned Empty, 1920. 

Barclay, John (1582-1621), Scottish 
writer, b. in France, son of William B. 
iq.v.). II 0 came to London with his 
father and pub. a satire in Lat. on the 
Jesuits, Euphormionis Lusinini Satyricon, 
2 parts, 1603-07, and Icon An imor urn, 1614. 
He subsequently was reconciled to Catholi- 
cism. lie d. in Rome. Ills popular 
political romance, Argenis, also written 
in Lat., was pub. posthumously. See 
Jules Dukas, Satyricon, Paris, 1880; 
Dimond, 1/Arg^nis de Barclai, Paris, 1875. 

Barclay, John (1734-98), Scottish 
divine, was educated at St. Andrews and 
became assistant minister at Fettcrcairn, 
1765. His opinions offended the Presby- 
tery, which was supported by the Ccneral 
Assembly, and B. loft the Church and 
founded the sect of the Bercans (q.v.). 
See memoir in collected works by Thom- 
son and Macmillan, 1852. 

Barclay. John (1758-1826). Scottish 
surgeon, nei^hcw of the founder of the 
Beronris, b. in Perthshire; studied medi- 
cine at St. Andrews and Edinburgh ; M.D. 
1776. In 1806 he was lecturer in anatomy 
to the College of Surgeons. Ho pub. ana- 
tomical works, and was a piouccr of the 
movement for establishing surgical and 
pathological museums. 

Barclay, Robert (1648-90), Scottish 
theologian, b. at Gordonstown, ^loray- 
shire. His father. Col. David B. of 
Dry, hod served under Gustavus Adol- 
F>hu8. Robert was educated at the Scots 
College, Paris. Joining the Quaker 
society with his father in 1666, ho was a 
strong controversialist with opponents, 
and suffered persecution. His Aimloqy 
for the True Christian Divinity (Lat. 1676. 
Eng. 1678) is still a standard work of 
Quaker doctrine. He travelled with Penn 
and Fox, and was made nominal governor 
of the Quaker settlement of E. New 
Jersey by James II., 1682. lie d, at the 
family estate of Ury. Life by M. C. 
Cadbury, 1912. 

Barclay, Sir Thomas (1853-1941), Scot- 
tish lawyer, h. at Dunfermline, educated 
at the IJniv. College, London, and at the 
unlvs. of Paris and Jena. In 1876 he 
became Paris correspondent to The Times, 
was called to the Bar in 1881, and in the 
following year gave up journalism to 
practise Fr. law. His life was devoted 
to fostering amicable relations between 
Great Britain and other countries, and he 
travelled widely for that purpose. He 
founded the Franco -Scottish Society in 
1895, and the International Brotherhood 
Alliance in 1905. He was knighted in 
1904, and sat os Liberal M.P. for Black- 
burn in that year. Ho was known 
as an authority on international law, 
and his numerous works include: Pro- 
blems of International Practice and 
Diplomacy, 1907 ; International Law and 
Practice, 1917; New Methods for Adjust- 
ment of International Disputes, 1918; Law 
and Usage of War, 191 8 ; Collapse and Recon- 
struction, 1919: Wisdom of Lang-sin, 1927. 

Barclay, William (1546-1608), Scottish 
jurist, father of John B. (<7.r.), the 
author of Argents, stutUed law under 


Cujas at Bourges, and became prof, of law 
at the univ. of Pont-d,-Mous8on. In 1605 
he had a dispute with the Jesuits and 
went to England, but in 1604 was prof, of 
law at Angers, whore ho d. His chief 
legal work is De Regno et Regali Potestate, 
1600; his attack on the temporal power 
of the Pope, De Potestate Papae, was ed. 
by his son, 1609, and was answered by 
Bellarn)ine's De Potestate Summi Ponti- 
ficis, 1610. 

Barolay-Allardioe, Robert (1779-1854), 
Scottish pedestrian, generally known as 
‘Captain Barclay,’ was a descendant of 
the Barclays of Ury. He served in the 
Walcheren expedition. In his great walk 
he completed 1000 m. in 1000 successive 
hours, at Newmarket, 1809. His time 
varied from 14 min. 54 sec. at the start to 
21 min. 4 see. at the close. 

Barclay de Tolly, Michael Andreas 
(1761-1818), Russian general, h. in 
Livonia, of an old Scottish family settled 
there in seventeenth century; distin- 
guished himself against the Turks (1788), 
the Swedes (17^0), and in Poland (1794h 
He fought (1806) as major-general at 
Pultusk and at Eylau, where ho lost an 
arm. In 1808-9 ho commanded in Fin- 
land, and his daring march ocross the ice 
of the gulf of Bothnia and capture of 
Umeo is famous. Minister of \var (1810- 
1813), he and Bagration commauded the 2 
armies against Napoleon, 1812, He was 
superseded by Kutusov after his defeat at 
Smolensk and left the army. He resumed 
command at Dresden, Kulm, and Leipzig, 
and was made field marshal, 1814, and 
Prince Bogdanovitch, 1815. 

Barclays Bank, one of the 5 big banks 
or banking amalgamations of Great 
Britain. The nucleus of the present bank 
dates back to the eighteenth century, the 
founder of the London business being 
John Freamc, a goldsmith, whoso son and 
successor, Joseph, took James Barclay, 
a brother-in-law, into partnership, since 
when the Barclay family have always bad 
a member in the business. B. B. was 
registered in 1896 os Barclay and Com- 
pany Ltd., to acquire the banking busi- 
nesses of Barclay, Bovan, Tritton, Bou- 
verie and Company, and Ransom of 
London, and of Gurney and Company of 
Norwich, some of which banks were 
founded in the seventeenth century. 
Other concerns, such as United Counties 
Bank and the London and Provincial 
and South Western Bank, were absorbed 
during the First World War, and alto- 
gether over 40 banks have been merged 
in the amalgamation, the name being 
changed to the present style in 1917. 
B. B. also controls B. B. (Dominion, 
Colonial, and Overseas), which latter was 
incorporated in 1836 as the Colonial 
Bank and ro-incorporatod in 1925 under 
its present name. In 1896 the paid-up 
capital was £2,000,000 and the reserve 
£1,000,000, with deposits amounting to 
over£26,000,00(). To-day, the authorised 
capital is £20,000,000; the issued capital 
£15,858,217; and the unissued 567,411 
‘A’ shares (of £4) and 1.872,139 shares 
which can bo issued as ‘B’ or ‘C* shares 
(of £1). The total reserve at Juno 1948 
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was £12,250,000. The bank does large 
business In overseas Investments. The 
authorised capital of B. B. (Dominion, 
Colonial, and Overseas) Is £10,000,000, 
and the issued capital £7,121,500. 

Bar-ooohba, or Bar-kokba, II eb. 'son 
of a star* (Num. xxiv. 17), name of one 
Simon or Simeon, leader of the last 
Jewish revolt from Rome (a.d. 132-35). 
Nothing is known of his origin; the rabbi 
Aquiba recognised him as the Messiah. 
He was for a time successful, retaking 
Jerusalem. The Roms., under Julius 
Severus, captured Jerusalem (135), when 
B. was slain; the rebellion was ended with 
great slaughter at Bethor. To later 
rabbinical writers he is known as Bar- 
coziba, ‘son of deceit.* 

Barooohebas, see Bar-cocitba. 

Barooo River, see Cooper’s Creek. 

Bard, name which the Celtic peoples 
applied to their minstrels, mentioned by 
classical writers as early as 200 b.o. 
Like the ‘sceops* of the A.-S. and the 
‘skalds’ of the Scandinavians, they cele- 
brated in song, to the accompaniment of 
the harp, national victories and the deeds 
of great men. They led armies to battle, 
an (I they sung before their prince or 
chieftain in the hall. They ff. in Wales 
during the sixth century, wdieii Taliesin, 
Aneurin, and Llywarch lived. King 
Howel Dha is supposed to have defined 
their privileges as court Bs. in a.d. 940, 
and the laws of the order appear to have 
been regulated again by Gryffyth ap 
Conan about 1078. Eisteddfods were 
held at Caerwys, Aberfraw, and Matlira- 
val, when the Bs. competed with each 
other in skill, and judges, appointed by 
Welsh princes, awarded suitable degrees 
and privileges. On the conquest of 
Wales (1284), Edward I. is supposed to 
have suppressed the Bs., as promoters of 
sedition, but the hardship was revived 
by later kings, and existed down to the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, The eistedd- 
fods were discontinued about this time, 
but were revived about 1822. Many early 
legends and ballads and much of the 
Arthurian cycle were handed down for 
generations in song by means of the Welsh 
Bs. 

In Ireland the order was probably here- 
ditary, and appears to have been divided 
into 3 classes: (1) The Fllldha, who sang 
in the service of War and religion. (2) 
The B rei th earn h aim, who promulgated 
the laws in a recitative chant. (3) The 
Seanachaidhe, who chronicled the family 
hist, of the patrons to whom they were 
attached. Besides these 3 orders, there 
were minor Bs., called after the instru- 
ments they played. The harp, said to 
have belonged to Brien Boiromh, who fell 
in the hour of victory ngainst the Danes 
on the plain of Clontarf, is preserved In 
tbe museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 
After the conquest of Ireland by Henry 
II., the number of Bs. declined, though 
many chiefs retained them to keep alive 
a national feeling by their songs and 
legends. Turlough O ’Carolan (167 0-1 737) 
was the last Irish B. 

Less is known of the Scottish Bs,, but 
it is supposed that their status was very 


similar to that of the Irish Bs. They 
existed in the Highlands down to the 
seventeenth century. 

The name B. has In modern times been 
applied to poets, e.g. to Shakespeare, the 
‘B. of Avon,’ and to Burns, the ‘Ayr- 
shire B.* 

See E, Evans, Specimens of the Poetry of 
Oie Antient Welsh Bards, 1764; J. Walker, 
Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards, 
1786; W. F. Skene, Four AncierU Books 
of Wales, 1868; T. Stephens, Literature of 
the Kymry, 1873; E. Jones, Relics of the 
Welsh Bards, 1884; D. Hyde, A Literary 
History of Ireland, 1899; D. D. Evans, 
Ancient Bards of Britain, 1906. 

Bard, or Bardo, vil. in Italy, situated on 
the Dora Baltea, about 20 m. S.E. by S. 
from Aosta by rail. It has a strong 
fortress. Pop. 500. 

Bardarion, see Axiua. 

Bardejov, or Bartfeld, tn. of Czecho- 
slovakia on the R. Tapola, 28 m. N. of 
Presov. It has a thirteenth-century 
Gothic church and a fifteenth-century 
Rathaus, while 2 m. to the N. are famous 
ehalybeato springs. The first general 
Protestant synod of Hungary met here. 
Pop. 7000. 

Bardesanes (a.d. 1.54-222) (BarDaisan, 
son of Daisan, a riv.), called the ‘last of 
the Gnostics,’ Syrian theologian, h. at 
Edcssa. For some time he lived at the 
court of Abgar, but when Edessa was 
taken by Caracalla (217), he fied into 
Armenia. It was largely through the 
influence of B. that Christianity was first 
introduced into Edessa. lie wrote 150 
hymns, in which he expressed his doc- 
trines, and which had a far-reaching 
influence. B. was accused of polytheism, 
a charge which he denied, and Eusebius 
speaks of him as having been a Valen- 
tinian Gnostie. Ho upheld that evil 
w'as the revolt of matter against spirit, and 
j^ct he maintained that tbe devil was an 
indci>cndcnt, existing Bi)irit. Ho denied 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, ami preached that (vhrist’s body 
was not living flesh, but an illusory like- 
ness sent by God. The book of Imws of 
Countries — Cureton, SpiciUgium Syria- 
cum, London, 1855, and the Antc-Nicene 
Fathers, New York, 1895— has been 
ascribed to B., but is probably the work 
of a disciple. 

Bardi, tn. in tlio prov. of Piacenza, 
Italy, 31 m. S.AV. of I’arma. Pop. 
(com.) 7000. 

Bardia, vil. on the N. coast of Africa, 
in the prov. of Cyrenaica, about 60 m. E. 
of Tobruk. It came into prominence 
during the Second World War when, on 
Dec. 19, 1940, a Brit, force captured it 
from the Its. The Gers., however, retook 
it on Apr. 12, 1941, and in Jan. the fol- 
lowing year the Ger. garrison was sub- 
jected to an attack from the R.A.F. and 
Free Fr. air force, the place being finally 
recaptured in Nov. 1942. 

Bardili, Christoph Gottfried (1761-1808), 
Ger. philosopher, h. at Blaubeuren in 
Wiirttemberg. Ho became a prof, of 
philosophy at Stuttgart, and as an ex- 
pounder of rational realism ho anticipated 
Hegel and Schelling. His chief work, in 
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which he criticised Kant, is the Orundrias 
der Ersten Logik, 1800, 

Bardowiok, tn. of Hanover, Germany, 
4 m. N. of Ltinebnrg, on the Ilmonau 

R. It was formerly an important com- 
mercial centre, but in 1189 Henry the 
Lion, duke of Saxony, destroyed the tn. 
There are ruins of a cathedral incorporated 
in a fourteenth-century Gothic church. 
Pop. 2400. 

Bardsey, is. off Carnarvonshire, N. 
Woles, about 2 m. long by 1 m. broad. 
It is only accessible on the S.K. side, 
where there is a small well-sheltered har- 
bour. There Is a hazardous trade in 
taking eggs from the sea-cliffs. The soil 
is fertile, and prodiices barley and wheat. 
B. (or Bards’ Ey, the Isle of Bards) was, 
according to legend, the lost retreat of 
the Welsh bards. There was formerly 
an abbey, which was suppressed by Henry 
VIII. Numerous graves lined with stone, 
a largo building, said to have been the 
abbot’s lodge, and a ruined chapel or 
oratory are the only remains. Pop. 
about 120. 

Bardstown, or Bairdstown, co. seat of 
Nelson co., Kentucky, U.S.A., near the 
Beech Fork of Salt R., and on the Louis- 
Adllo and Nashville railroad; 39 m. 

S. E., by rail, of Louisville. It has sev. 
educational institutions, besides various 
manufs., distilleries, saw-mills, and a 
wagon factory. There is trade in cattle, 
hogs, and grain. Pop. 2000. 

Barebones Parliament, name of the 
‘Little Parliament’ (July 4 to Dec. 12, 
1653), summoned by Cromwell after his 
violent dissolution of the ‘rump* of the 
Long Parliament. It consisted of 140 
selected nominees of the congregations in 
each co. Its unruliness and incapacity 
led to its dissolution at the request of the 
moderates. The name, given to it by its 
opponents, is due to the member for 
London, Praise-God Barbon or B. (1596- 
1679), a rich leather-seller and ‘fifth 
monarchy* man. He docs not seem to 
have taken any prominent part in the 
parliament. He was imprisoned, 1661- 
1662, for his opposition to the Restora- 
tion. Consult H. A. Glass, The Bare^ 
bones Parliament, 1899. 

Barege, gauze-like fabric, used for 
women’s dresses. It is a mixture of silk 
and worsted, or cotton and worsted, and 
is generally produced in light colours. 
The best quality is manuf. in France, 
where it is called crSpe-de-bar^ge, from the 
tn. Bareges, where it was first made; also 
produced at Bagn^res de Bigorre. 

Bareges, watering-place with warm 
sulphur springs, Hautes-Pyr^n^es, France. 
It is 4040 ft. high, and its season is in 
summer. The mixed silk and wool 
fabric, bardge, is made at Bagn^res de 
Bigorre, 25 ra. S.W. 

Bareilly, tn. and dist., B. or Rohilkhand 
div. of the United Prove., India, area of 
dist. 1580 sq. m.; pop. 1,000,000; of tn. 
193,000. This dist. is highly cultivated 
and is irrigated by the Rohilkhand canal 
system. There is an important native 
college in the tn. 

Barents, Willem id. 1597), Dutch ex- 
plorer. His first expedition, 1594, in 


search of a N.E. passage to Asia, surveyed 
the W. coast of Novaya Zemlya; the 
second, 1595, failed; he was chief pilot 
to the last Journey, 1596. He dis- 
covered and named Spitsbergen and 
Iloar Is., rounded Novaya Zemlya, and 
was the first to winter in the ioe. On the 
return in open boats he d. The hut 
where they wintered was found in 1871, 
and B.’s journal in 1875. B. Sea and Is. 
are named after him. See Hakluyt 
Society translation of De Veer’s Three 
Voyages of Barents, 1876. 

Barents Island, is. in the E. of the 
Spitsbergen Archipelago, named after 
Willem Barents (o.r.). 

Barents Sea, that part of the Arctic 
Ocean which lies between the European 
mainland, Novava Zemlya, Franz- Josef 
Land, and Spitsbergen. Its average 
depth is 100 fathoms. The part near the 
Kola coast is called the Murman Sea. 
See F. Nansen, The Norwegian North 
Polar Expedition, 1900-6. 

Bardre de Vieuzao, Bertrand (1755- 
1841), Fr. revolutionist, b. at Tarbes; 
was elected as deputy for Bigorre to the 
States General, 1789, and reported the 
debates In Ids paper, the Point du jour. 
He joined the Republican party after the 
flight to Varennes. As deputy for Hautes- 
Pyr6n6ea to the National Convention, 
1792, he first was a Girondist, but later 
one of the Mountain, and voted for the 
death of tbo king. He closed his speech 
with the phrase, ‘the tree of liberty does 
not grow if it be not watered with the 
blood of kings.' He was member of the 
first and second Committees of Piibllo 
Safety, 1793, supporting Robespierre, but 
withdrawing at his fall. Ho was im- 
prisoned after the Terror, but escaped. 
He was employed by Napoleon, turned 
Royalist in 1814, but w'as exiled os a 
regicide in 1815. lie W'us the last sur- 
vivor of the Committee of Public Safety. 
See Aulard, Les Orateurs de VassembUe 
conMituante, Paris, 1905. 

Baretti, Joseph (1719-89), It. writer, b. 
at Turin; he came to London in 1751 as a 
teacher of It.; ho became secretary to the 
Royal Academy, and pub. the J tali an 
Library, 1757. His journal Frusta Lei- 
teraria (the literary scourge), Venice, 
1763-65, was marked by bitter but inde- 
pendent criticism. He was known to 
Johnson 'and his circle, and figures in 
Boswell’s Life. He was tried on the 
capital charge of killing a man who 
assaulted him in London, 1769; the evi- 
dence of Johnson, Burke, and Garrick as 
to his character served to sceuro his 
acquittal. His Dictionary and Grammar 
of tfw Italian Language and Letter e 
Famigliari, trans. 1770, were well 
received. 

Barfleur, seaport tn. in the dept, of 
La Manche, France, 15 m. from Cher- 
bourg. It was an important harbour for 
the Channel passage to England in the 
Middle Ages. The White Sliip sank off 
the port with Henry I.’s only son William. 
Off Cape B. was fought the first of the 
series of naval battles between Tourvllle 
and Russell, May 1692, known in Eng. 
hist, as the battle of La Hogue (q.t».). 
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bankers and financiers, sov. members of 
which were distin^ished as statesmen 
and administrators. There are 4 peerages 
in the family, the earldoms of North- 
brook and Cromer, the baronies of Ash- 
burton and Revelstoke. John B. came 
from Bremen, In Germany, and started a 
cloth factory near Exeter. His son 
Francis (1740-1810) founded the banking 
house of B. Bros, in 1 770, was director and 
chairman (1 792) of the E. India Company, 
supported Pitt in Parliament (1784-1806), 
and was made a baronet, 1793. At his 
death the firm was the first banking house 
in Europe. His eldest son, Sir Thomas 
(1772-1848), was a great art collector, 
and the firm was managed by his second 
son, Alexander (1794-1848), who ex- 
tended its influence in America, was 
president of the Board of Trade. 1834, 
and made Baron Ashburton, 1835. He 
settled the Canada - Maine boundary 
question, 1842. At his death the manage- 
ment of the firm passed to Thomas (1799- 
1873), second son of Sir Thomas, and on 
his death to Edward (1828-97), son of 
Henry, tliird son of the founder of the 
firm, who was created Baron Revelstoke, 
1885. It was during this period that the 
continued default of the Argentine Gov. 
involved the firm in such difficulties that 
a financial crisis ensued (1890), only 
relieved by the action of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the prin. London joint-stock 
banks, in taking over the enormous 
liabilities of the firm; to this end the 
governor of the Bank of England secured 
£3,000,000 in gold from the Bank of 
Franco. B. Brothers was reorganised as 
a limited company. Sir Thomas B.'s 
eldest son. Sir Francis (1796-1866), was 
chancellor of the exchequer (1839-44), 
first lord of the Admiralty (1849-52), 
and created Baron Northbrook, 1866; 
his son Thomas (1826-1904) was made 
Earl Northbrook 1876, was viceroy of 
India (1872-76), and first lord of the 
Admiralty (1880-85), The youngest son 
of Henry B., a brother of the first Lonl 
Revelstoke* was Evelyn (1841-1917), first 
Earl Cromer {q*v.). 

Baring, Alexander and William, see 
Ashburton, Barons. 

Baring, Sir Evelyn, see Cromer, 
Earu op. 

Baring, Maurice (1874-1945), Eng. 
novelist and poet, son of Lord Revelstoke, 
was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and in 1899 entered the 
diplomatic service. After some months 
at the Foreign Office he became attach^ at 
the embassy in Paris, and later was trans- 
ferred to Copenhagen, but in 1904 decided 
to abandon diplomacy for a literary 
career. When the Russo-Jap. war broke 
out, however, ho became war corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post in Man- 
churia; special correspondent in Russia, 
1905-8; Constantinople, 1909; and for 
The Times, in the Balkans. 1912. These 
experiences are described in Letters from 
the Near East (1909). The Puppet Show of 
Memory (1922), and in the novels Tinker*8 
Leave (1927) and Friday's Business (1933). 
During the First World War he served in 
the Royal Flying Corps, becoming wing- 


commander, and was made chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. During his brief 
period in the diplomatic service he also 
wrote some poetical plays: The Black 
Privee (1899), Oaston de Foix (1903), 
Proserpine (1908), and Desiderio ( 1906). 
Later came short stories, Orpheus in 
Mayfair (1909), fairy talcs, essays, and 
skits in profusion. His annotated an- 
thology, Have You Anything to De- 
clare? (1936), revealed the range of Ms 
acquaintance with the world's greatest 
literature, classical and modern, from 
which his original work drew its inspira- 
tion. His first novel. Passing By, 
appeared in 1921. The best of his 
subsequent novels are Cat's Cradle 
(1925), Daphne Adeanc (1926), The 
Coat without Seam (1929), Rofterf Peck- 
ham (1930), and The Lonely Lady of 
Dulwich (1934). It was during bis 
journalistic career that he became a Rom. 
Catholic, and some readers saw in these 
novels a kind of Rom. Catholic propa- 
anda. His outlook in I^uropean affairs, 
nowledgo of foreign traditions, customs, 
and literature wore remarkable as may be 
gathered from Ms A Year in Russia (1907) 
and The Mainsprings of Russia (1914), as 
well as in bis essays. 11 is Collected Poems 
were pub. in 1925. His final position in 
literature may establish him as one of the 
most subtle, profound, and original of 
later Eng, writers. See Damo E. Smyth, 
Maurice Baring, 1938; L. Lovat, Maurice 
Baring: a Postscript, 1947. 

Baring-Gould, Sahine (1834-1924), Eng. 
author, 5. at Exeter, educated Clare 
College, Cambridge; became rector of E. 
Morsea. Essex, 1871, and of Lew Tren- 
chard, Devon, 1881. P^rom 1854 onwards 
he wrote books of folklore, mythology, 
anct. customs, and of travel, such as the 
Book of Were Wolves, 1865; Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages, 1866; Strange 
Survivals, 1892; Family Names and their 
Story, 1910; Cliff Castles and Cave Dwell- 
ings of Europe, 1911. His theological 
works include The Lives of the Saints, 
17 vols., 1872-89. From 1871 to 1873 he 
ed. the Sacristy, a quarterly devoted to 
the art and literature of t he Church. His 
life of R. S. Hawker {q.v.). The, Vicar of 
Monvenstow, 1875, was much criticised. 
His Songs and Ballads of the West, 1889- 
1891, contains a valuable collection of 
folksongs. Of his novels the best known 
are Mehalah, 1880; John Herring, 1883; 
Court Royal, 1886; and Neho the Nailer, 
1902. He was also the author of the 
following hymns: Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers; Now the day is over; and Through 
the night of doubt and sorrow (trans. from 
Dan.). His Early Reminiscences ap- 
peared In 1923. See S. M. EUis, Mairuy 
Victorian, 1925. 

Baringo, Lake, in Kenya, about 40 m. 
N. of the equator. Its elevation Is 
3325 ft. and length about 16 m. Its, 
position was not accurately known till 
1883, when it was first seen by Joseph 
Thomson. 

Baris, genus of coleojiterous insects, 
belongs to the family Curculionidn;, or 
weevils. It feeds on dead parts of trees, 
and is consequently not injurious in any 
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way. B. lignariiLS feeds upoD the elm- 
tree both in the larva state and that 
of the perfect Insect. The little weevil 
selects a hollow tree, enters the dead wood 
hinder part first, lays its eggs, then dies, 
and its body thus blocks up the entrance 
and protects the young. 

BarisaU tn.. Bakarganj dist., E. Bengal 
and Assam, Pakistan, on B. H. It has a 
large riv. trade. The ‘B. guns,’ strange 
sounds, like the report of cannon or 
thunder heard off the mouth of the riv., 
have not yet been explained. Pop. 
30,000. 

Barito, riv. of Dutch Borneo, which 
flows southwards into the Java Sea, after 
a course of 550 in. Tt is navigable for 
some distance up ; at high tide the bar at 
the mouth has over 12 tt. of water. An 
arm of the B. flows S.W. and joins the 
Kapuas; from the junction a canal runs 
to the main stream. 

Baritone, i.e. deep-sounding (Gk. 
/Sapvs, heavy, t6vo<:, tone), name of that 
range of the adult male voice w’hich Ims 
between a tenor and a bass. It is to be 
regarded tis a high bass rather than a low 
tenor; compass from the lower A on bass 
stave to F above the stave. 

Barium, a metallic clement belonging 
to the group of alkaline earths. Symbol 
Ba; atomic number 56; atomic weight 
137-36. In 1602 Casciorolus. a Bolognese 
shoemaker, investigated the properties of 
heavy spar, and noticed that it became 
phosphorescent in contact with ignited 
com bustible matter. In 1 7 7 4 Scheele dis- 
covered, in a sample of black oxide of 
manganese, a new earth, which was after- 
wards identified with a constituent of 
heavy spar. This earth was called baryta 
(Gk. /Saovy, heavy) and was shown to be 
an oxide of a metal by Davy. He suc- 
ceeded in producing an amalgam of the 
metallic B. with mercury, but no satisfac- 
tory isolation of the metal was accoin- 
pliehed until Guntz, in 1901, obtained an 
amalgam by eloctrolyaiug a saturated 
solution of B- chloride; tiie amalgam was 
heated in the electric arc to about 1000° 
C.. and the B. obtained in the form of a 
soft, silver-white metal. The monoxide 
BaO is obtained by heating the carbonate 
or nitrate; further heating transforms the 
monoxide into the dioxide BaO 2 . At a 
still higher temp, the aciditional oxygen 
is sot free, so that by alternately lowering 
and raising the temp, oxygen may be 
absorbed and collected from the atmo- 
sphere. This action was the basis of 
Brin’s oxygon process, now obsolete but 
very successful for a number of years. 
B. hydroxide is a white soluble powder; 
the solution is known as baryta water and 
readily absorbs carbon dioxide from the 
air. B. chloride is obtained by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on witherite {i.e. 
native B. carbonate, BaCO.), it is used in 
the preparation of the artificial sulphate, 
which is used as a pigment under the name 
blan€ fixe, or permanent white, the 
impurities in the air having no effect upon 
it. A mixture of B. sulphate and zinc 
sulphide forms the very important white 
pigment known as lithopone. B. nitrate 
is a powerful oxidising agent, and like the 


chlorate is used for the production of 
‘green fire* in pyrotechny. B. may be 
detected bv the apple-green colour im- 
parted to tne Bunsen flame by the metal 
and its salts, and -by the immedinto 
precipitation of the salts by a solution 
I of calcium sulphate. B. salts are very 
poisonous, causing death by T)aralysing 
the heart. In small doses they strengthen 
the muscular power of the heart, but arc 
seldom employed. The old sulphur well 
at llaiTOgalo aud the waters at Llangam- 
march are said to contiiin about 6 grains 
of B. chloride per gallon. 

Barium sulphate, see Barttes. 

Bar- Jesus, see Klymas. 

Barjols, tn. in tbo dept, of Var, France. 
Its chief exports are figs, raisins, and 
olives. Pop. 2500. 

Bark, outside covering of the trunks 
and branches of trees, consisting of dried- 
up tissues, which often belong to difTcrent 
tissue -systems, Ijdng outside the active 
cork -cambium of stems. The first phello- 
gen (cork -producing tissue) nearly always 
dies, and a second phellogeii produces a 
cork layer cutting off the suT>ply of 
water to the outside layers, and conse- 
quently aids in the formation of the B. 
It may be either scaly or ringed: in the 
first case only isolated patches of tissue 
have become B. and as the trunk of the 
tree increases in size the B. becomes torn 
in scales; in the second case conc;eritric 
rings are formed and the B. forms a 
complete ring. Examples of the former 
are the pine, plane, and larch, of the 
latter, vine, clematis, birch, and honey- 
suckle. 

The uses of B. are many and various. 
In savage lands, canoes, shields, baskets, 
and clothing are made of it. In tanning 
it is a most valuable object, and the 
Quercus suber, an oak of S. Europe and N. 
Africn, produces an outer covering which 
is rich in tannic acid. Sev. other varieties 
of oak, sucli as Q. robur and Q. iinctoria, 
are also much used, while Acacia deettrrens 
and Abies canudevsis, or hemlock spriu'iC, 
are other plants containing tannin. The 
bast fibres are employed in commerce, 
examples of which are flax, jnte, and 
hemp. Medicinally B. is frequently note- 
worthy, the best-known being cinchona; 
other kinds are angostura, cascara, cas- 
carilla, and witch hazel. Cinnamon is 
obtained from B., the wild cherry is 
valued in cough -mixtures, pomegranate 
B., or grauatum, is used to expel tape- 
worms. Resins, gums, and balsams may 
bo produced from various barks. 

Bark, Peruvian, see (hNCiiONA. 

Bark (ship), see Barque. 

Barkal, or Jebel Barkai, flat-topped, 
isolated rock, rising precipitously from the 
desert on the r. b. of the Nile, some dis- 
tance above the vil. now called Merawi. 
It was in anct. times considered as a holy 
mt. by the Egyptians. Its interest in 
modern times is in the excavations and 
researches which have been carried on 
in the neighbourhood. Many pyramids, 
varying in height from 35 to 60 ft., and 
6 temples are found. 

Bark-bed, term used in horticulture for 
a bed made of waste bark from tanneries. 
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When placed in the brick pit of a forcing- 
house the bark ferments, and the warmth 
and moisture thus produced assist in the 
development of the tender plants. 

Bark-beetles, coleopterous insects of 
the family Bostrichidee, but the name is 
often given loosely to beetles of other 
families. They do much damage as they 
live on the bark of forest-trees. 

Barker, Benjamin (1776-1838), Eng. 
landscape painter, brother of Thomas B. 
{q.v.). Exhibited at the Boyal Academy 
between 1800 and 1821. lie pub. a set of 
48 views engraved by Theodore Fielding. 

Barker, Edmund Henry (1788-1830), 
king, scholar, b. in Yorkshire; educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, lie 
assisted Samuel Parr at Halton and wont 
to Thetford. Ills chief work was the 
revision of Stephanus’s Tfiesaurns Qreecm 
Linguir, 1816-28, severely criticised by 
Blomileld. He d. in groat poverty. 

Barker, Sir Ernest. Eng. historian and 
classical scholar, b. Sept. 25, 1874; edu- 
cated at Manchester Grammar School and 
Balliol (>ollege, Oxford. In 1908 ho was 
elected fellow of Merton College; in 1909, 
fellow and lecturer of St. John’s College; 
in 1913, follow and lecturer of Now 
College. In 1920 he went as principal to 
King’s College, London, and in the same 
year became a member of the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Board of Education. 
He remained at London Univ. until 1928, 
when he became prof, of political science 
at Cambridge, also being elected fellow of 
Poterhousc. His works include: Political 
Thovght ni Eiigland from Herbert Spencer 
to To-day. 1915; Greek Political Theory, 
1918; The Crusades, 1923; National 
Character and the Factors in its Forma- 
tion, 1927 ; Church, State, and Study 
(essays), 1930; The Citizen’s Choice 
(essays), 1937; Ideas and Ideals of the 
British Empire, 1941 ; Bejtections on 
Government a%\d Britain and the British 
People, 1942; Development of Public 
Services in Western Europe, 1944; The 
Character of England (ed.b 1947. B is 
also the editor of Dent’s ‘Library of 
Greek Thought.’ 

Barker, Harley Granville- see Gran- 
ville -Bakkkr. 

Barker, Sir Herbert Atkinson (6. 1869), 
Eng. manipulative surgeon, b. at South- 
port. Educated for the law, ho early 
displayed such ability for manipulative 
surgery that he was placed under the 
tuition of Mr. J. Atkinson, to whose 

E ractico he succeeded in 1904. Though 
e has Fueccssfully treated over 40,000 
cases of Hat-foot, joint abnormalities, etc., 
ho has never received the formal recog- 
nition of the medical profession. He was 
knighted in 1922 for hiS' services in the 
First World War. In 1936 he gave a 
demonstration of his methods before an 
audience of the Brit. Orthopaedic Asso- 
ciation, and made a film for record 
purposes. He was elected manipulative 
surgeon to Noble’s Hospital, Isle of Man, 
in 1941. His memoirs. Leaves from my 
Life^ w^ere pub. in 1927. 

Barker, Robert (1730-1806), Irish artist, 
b. in Ireland; settled in Edinburgh os a 
portrait painter. In 1788 ho produced 


the first panorama, that of Edinburgh, 
following a suggestion of a Ger. areni- 
tectural decorator, Breisig. Ho subse- 
quently produced popular panoramas of 
London, and of naval battles of tlio time. 

Barker, Thomas (1769-1847), Eng. 
landscape painter, b. near Pontypom, 
Monmouthshire. He was allowed faci- 
lities for copying the works of some Dutch 
and Flcmisli masters by a rich coach- 
builder of Bath named Spackman, who 
sent him to Homo for 4 years in 1 7 90. Ho 
returned to England after this and settled 
at BatlL Few pictures of the Eng. 
school hav^c been more widely known than 
‘The Woodman,’ which was engraved by 
Bartolozzi. His pictures were popular, 
being engraved on china, linen, and i)ot- 
tory. His best work was the large fresco 
which ho executed in his house at Sion 
Hill, Bath, representing the ‘ Inroad of tho 
Turks upon Sclo in April 1822.' lie was 
entirely self-taught in his art. 

Barker, Thomas Jones (1815-82), Eng. 
painter, sou of Thomas B., b. at Bath, 
After being given some education in art 
by his father, ho went to I’aris in 1834, 
and was a pupil of Horace Vernet for sev. 
years. Ho exhibited frequently at the 
Salon, his first picture there, ‘Beauties of 
the Gourt of Charles 11.,' gaining hiuv a 
gold medal. In 1840 ho was awarded the 
cross of tho Legion of Honour for pain ting 
‘The Bride of Death’ for tho youngest 
daughter of Louis-Philippe. In 1845 he 
returned to England, and painted the 
portraits of sev. eminent men, Disraeli 
amongst them. Ho went to the Franco- 
Ger. war, whence he obtained many 
subjects for pictures. 

Barking, tn. in Essex, England. It lies 
on the H. Boding, 8 m. from Liverpool 
Street station, London. It is a suffragan 
bishopric to St. Albans. Of tho great 
nunnery only a gateway remains. All 
Hallows, B., near the Tower of London, 
belonged to it. The thirteenth-century 
church of All Hallows, saved from the 
Great Fire of 1666, was burnt in tho Ger. 
fire-raid of Dec. 29, 1941. The church’s 
historical records had been placed in 
safety, and tlie famous font in the stylo of 
Grinliug Gibbons escaped damage, being 
put in tho crypt. The church of St. 
Margaret has some interesting monu- 
ments. At B. Creek is tho outfall of tho 
N. London sower. Pop. 51,000. 

Barkly, Sir Henry (1815-98), Scottish 
colonial administrator, educated at Bruce 
Castle School, Tottenham. In 1845-9 
he was M.P. for Leomiustcr as a ‘firm 
supporter of I’cel’s commercial policy.’ 
1849, governor of Brit. Guiana. Advo- 
cated introduction of coolies and Chinese 
as labourers, developed colony by intro- 
ducing railways. 1853-56, governor of 
Jamaica; 1856, of Victoria; 1863, of 
Mauritius; 1870-76, of tho Cape. K.C.B., 
1853; G.C.M.G., 1874. 

Barkly East, tn. in Cape Prov., S. 
Africa, situated 68 m. E.S.E. of Aliwal 
N, It is tho cap. of a dist. of the same 
name, and stands at an elevation of 
683 ft. 

Barkly West, tn. in the N. dlv. of 
Griqualand W., Cape Prov., 26 m. oa 
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the crow flies from Kimberley. It la 
the cap. of the dlst. of the same name, 
and possesses diamond mines, in which 
the river stones,' of great value, are 
found. It is situated at an elevation of 
3800 ft. Pop. 6000. 

Bar-kokba, see Bar-cochba. 

Barkol, tn. of Dzungaria, in Slnkiang, 
China, to the N. of the Gobi desert. Near 
to it is Lake B., which is situated 5100 ft. 
above sea level. 

Barkway, anct. vil. of Hertfordshire, 
England, about 4 m. S.S.E. from Roy- 
ston. At the time of the Conquest the 
lauds were divided among 4 great lords 
into as many manors, and afterwards into 
8 manors. It was privileged by Edward 
I. to have a market on Thursday, but this 
has been discontinued. Pop. COO. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, Christian reli- 
gious romance popular in the Middle 
Ages, and trans. into every Europejm 
language. The Gk. original is attributed 
to John of Damascus {fl. early eighth 
century), but modern writers have traced 
an earlier Syrian source. The story of the 
Indian prince Josaphat, and his with- 
drawal to the wilderness and a life of 
asceticism through the teaching of the 
hermit B., is a Christian version of the 
life of the Buddha. The name Josaphat 
is a perversion of Bodisat or Bodlshat 
{see Bodhlsattra myth under Lamaism), 
and passages seem verbally taken from 
Sanskrit texts. The identity of the 2 
stories was noticed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but first stated by Laboulaye, 1869, 
and proved by Liebrecht, 1860. Further, 
the lost Avology of Aristides, a second- 
century defence of Christianity, has been 
found embodied in the story. Both B. 
and J. were canonised in the E. and Rom. 
Church. See J. Jacobs, Jiarlaam and 
Josaphat, 1896. 

Barlseus, or Caspar van Baerle (1584- 
1648), Dutch poet and historian, b. at 
Antwerp. Studied theology at Leyden; 
took orders; i)rof. of logic at Leyden, 
1617; dismissed from his otiice, 1619, for 
siding with tho Arminians against the 
Gomarists. Prof, of philosophy at Am- 
sterdam, 1631. lie wrote: (1) poems, 
chiefly in Lat.. some in Dutch; (2) a hist, 
of Brazil, which was then possessed partly 
by the Dutch. One of his Lat. poems had 
for its subject the accession of Charles I. 
His letters were pub. at Amsterdam, 1667. 

Bar-le-Duc, or Bar-sur-Ornain, cap. of 
the Fr. dept, of Meuse, on the 11. Ornain, 
and on the Marno-Ilhine canal, 158 m. E. 
of Paris. It manufs. cotton, calico, and 
hosiery; preserves are made, and there is 
trade in timber, iron, wool, and wine. 
The church of St. Pierre dates from the 
fourteenth century, and contains the 
tomb of William of Orange. A ruined 
castle, the ancestral home of the dukes of 
Bar, overlooks the entrance into Lorraine. 
The Old Pretender, Chevalier de St. 
George, lived here for 3 years. It was 
tho bp. of the duke of Guise (1,519-63), 
and Marshal Oudinot (1767-1847), and 
M. Raymond Poincard iq.v.), president of 
the Fr. Republic. Pop. 16,000. 

Barleria, genus of Acanthacem found 
in the E. Indies. A few species grow in 

E.E. 2 


Eng. gardens and hothouses, and of these 
B, lupulina, with its large bracts resem- 
bling hops, and B. prionitis, a common 
swamp-plant in Java, are the most 
remarkable. 

Barletta, tn., prov. of Bari, Apulia, 
Italy. The ftne harbour makes it an im- 
portant seaport for the exports of wine, 
sulphur, and oil of the dlst. Before the 
cathedral, S. Sepolcro (twelfth century), 
is an antique bronze statue of Honorius. 
Pop. 46,000. 

Barleux, vil. on R. Somme, Prance, 
S.W. of Peronno. Much hard fighting 
took place round B., 1915-16. Duririg the 
battle of the Somme, 1916, it was an 
important position, and in July of that 
year was the scene of much bloodshed. 
In tho following Nov. tho allied line ran 
through B. 

Barley {Hordeum), cereal of anct. cul- 
ture, which belongs to the order Grami- 
nece. There are 4 unimportant species 



of B. -grass in Britain, of which ff. 
pratense and II. murinum are 2. H. 
vulgare is the cultivated species, growing 
as far N. as 70®: it is the Scottish here or 
bigg, and has its grains in 4 rows; H. 
distichum is a 2 -rowed and H. hexastichum 
a 6-rowed variety. II. coeleste, the Sibe- 
rian B., a variety with naked seeds, is 
cultivated in some parts of Europe, but 
the grain shakes off so easily as to render 
bad harvests frequent. 

Formerly B. was considered to be of 
great value as a food in England, but 
now It is most often converted into malt 
for brewing and distilling. Ground down 
into B.-meal it is used for bread-making 
in N. Europe, and is a food for cattle; 
it Is also made into decoctions for in- 
valids, especially those who have pul- 
monary complaints, and is extremely 
Boothli^ in fevers. The varieties known 
as pot-B. and pearl-B. are very nutritious 
and wholesome, and may be used in 
broths, stews, puddings, and as a sub- 
stitute for rice. The former kind is 
obtained by depriving tho grain of its 
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outer husk, the latter by rounding: it and 
poliBhlng it in the mill after the removal 
of the husk. In Scotland a peculiar dish, 
oalled sowens, is made of the bran, which 
is steeped in water and allowed to ferment 
for sev. days until it becomes acid. 

B. grows best in a warm, dry climate; 
the soil should be richly manured, and 
the practice of sowing clover, rye grass, 
or other seeds with it is considered to 
Improve it neatly. 

The development of this crop in Empire 
countries (chiefly India, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom) showed an increasing 
trend from 1933. In 1938 the totm 
area under B. in the Brit. Empire was 

14.073.000 ao., of which the acreage in 
India was 6,225,000 and in Canada 
4,454,000. The acreage for the United 
Kingdom was 989,000. The total acreage 
under B. in foreign countries for that year 
was 56,894,000. The Brit. Empire pro- 
duced 5,790,000 tons in 1938-39 and 
foreign countries 28.639,000 tons. Im- 
ports of B. retained in the United King- 
dom* averaged over 900,000 tons in 
1936-38 (os compared with an average of 

711.000 tons in 1931-34). This increase 
coincided with the decline in production 
in 1936-38. The main sources of the 
Imports into the United Kingdom were 
Canada (274,000 tons), Biissla (188,000 
tons), Iraq (155,000 tons), and the U.S.A. 
(136,000 tons). The Empire is on balance 
an importer of B., the consistently large 
imports of the United Kingdom being 
only partially balanced by the exports 
from Canada, Australia, and India. Re- 
tained imports in 1941 totalled 1,277,000 
tons. In June 1945 there were 2,216,000 
ao. under B. in Great Britain (as com- 
pared with 1,013,000 ac. in June 1939), 
and the quantities harvested wore 
respectively 2,071,000 and 892,000 tons. 

Barley-break, old Eng. country game 
which was popular in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, referred to by 
Herrick, Sidney, Suckling, and Massinger, 
and still surviving with modifl cations in 
the N. of England and Scotland. It was 
played by 6 couples, 3 of each sex, placed 
in 3 adjoining plots of ground, the central 
one being oalled * hell.* The middle couple, 
always united, had to attempt to catch 
the other couples as they changed places, 
these latter being allowed to * break.* The 
name may have come from the stack-yard 
in which it was played. 

Barleycorn, John, malt liquor personi- 
fied and a familiar figure in old Eng. 
ballads and pamphlets. The song of 
J. B., from The English Dancing M astern 
1651, is generally attributed to Robert 
Bums, but all that Burns did was to 
alter slightly various parts of it. Also a 
corn measure — the third part of an inch 
in length. The term barleycorn is 
used in old conveyances of land as a 
synonym for a nominal consideratlon- 

Bariey Midge, dipterous insect of the 
family CecidomyiidsB, allied to the Hessian 
fly, or Cecidomia destructor. It obtains Its 
name from its destruction of B., while the 
latter Is a spoiler of wheat. 

Barley-sugar, confection made with 
syrup prepared from sugar, hardened in 


moulds and generally twisted into spiral 
sticks. Origmally the sugar was boiled 
in a decoction of barley. 

Barlow. Henry Clark (1806-76), Eng. 
scholar, b. at Newington Butts, d. at 
Salzburg. His prin. work is Critical^ 
Historical, and Philosophical Contribu- 
tions to the Study of the * Divina Commedia.* 
He bequeathed his Dante library 'to the 
library of Unlv. College, London. 

Barlow, Jane (1857-1917), Irish au- 
thoress of sketches, novels, and tales of 
Irish life and character, was b. at Clontarf , 
Dublin, where her father, the Rev. W. B.. 
was vioe-provost of Trinity College. Of 
her numerous publications may be men- 
tioned Irish Idylls, 1892; Strangers at 
Lisconnel, 1895; Creel of Irish Stories, 
1897; Irish Neighbours, 1907; Irish Ways, 
1909; Mac's Adventures, 1911; Flaws, 
1911; Doings and Dealings, 1913. 

Barlow, Joel (1754-1812), Amer. poli- 
tician and writer, b. in Connecticut; pub. 
his bombastic poem The Vision of 
Columbus, 1787, expanded into The 
Columbiad, 1807. Ho went to France, 
1788, and became a violent republican: 
Advice to the Privileged Orders, 1792; 
Hasty Pudding, burlesque poem, 1793. 
He was Amor, consul at Alriers, 1795-97, 
and ambas. to France. 181i. He d. near 
Cracow on a visit to Napoleon. See C. B. 
Todd, Life, 1866: and M. C. Tylor, Three 
Men of Letters, 1895. 

Barlow, Peter (1776-1862), Eng. mathe- 
matician, b, at Norwich. From 1806 to 
1848 he was prof, of mathematics at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
His publications on pure mathematics 
include Elementary Investigation of the 
Theory of Numbers (1811), and his mathe- 
matical tables (1814) are still used. His 
studies in magnetic attraction, on which 
he pub. a treatise (1820), led to improve- 
ments in the compass, and, the pattern he 
introduced remained in use till superseded 
by the Thomson compass in 1876. He 
was a F.R.S., 1823, and Copley medallist, 
1825. 

Barlow, Thomas (1007-91), Er^. pre- 
late, was fellow and tutor at Oxford, 
where he was noted as a keen controver- 
sialist and casuist. He was provost of 
Queen’s College and Bodloy’s librarian, 
1642 and 1660. He was made arch- 
deacon of Oxford, 1661, and bishop of 
Lincoln, 1675. Ho was the writer of 
innumerable pamphlets and books, and a 
violent opponent of Rom. Catholicism. 
Through all the political changes of his 
long life he managed to retain all his 
clerical bonefleos and preferments. His 
works include Gunpowder Treason Popery, 
ExerciUUiones aliquot Metaphy sices ae 
Deo, and Concerning the Invocation of 
Saints. 

Barlow, Sir Thomas (1845-1945). Eng. 
physician, i^aduated in medicine in 1873 
at London Univ., after being educated at 
Owen’s College, Manchester, and gradua- 
tlM in arts at London in 1867. Became 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1880; president, 1910-15. By 1893 
he had reached the foremost rank of 
medical consultants. Became Holme 
Prof, of Clinical Medicine at Univ. College; 
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Fellow of the Royal Society : and president 
of the International Medical Congress 
(1913). He was physician to the house- 
holds of Queen Victoria and King Edward 
VII., 1901-10, and p^siclan extra- 
ordinary to King George V. Ho was also 
fellow of the Royal Society of Physicians, 
Budapest; physician at the London Fever 
Hospital, and consulting physician to 
Univ. College Hospital, and Hospital for 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
London. His outstanding contribution 
to medical science was that which he 
made on infantile scurvy and its relation 
to rickets. This made his name known 
throughout the world — the condition, 
previously and improperly called scurvy- 
rickets, now being known as Barlow’s 
disease. The benefits which this con- 
tribution has conferred on children 
throughout the world are incalculable. 

Banow, Thomas Oldham (1824-89), 
Eng. line engraver and mozzotinter, made 
R.A. 1881 ; he reproduced the works of his 
contemporaries, including Landseer, Tur- 
ner, Millais. 

Barlow, William Henry (1812-1902), 
Brit, engineer; he supported the use by 
engineers of the steel produced by the 
Bessemer process. The chief works on 
which he was engaged Include the building 
of St. Pancras station, London, the 
Clifton suspension bridge, and the Tay 
bridge. 

Barmecides, noble Persian family, 
whose sudden fall from greatness under 
the Abbasld caliphate is proverbial. 
Khalid ben Barmak was minister of 
Mansur, and his son Ydhyd tutor and later 
vizier to the great Harun, in whose reign 
the family reached their highest power 
and prosperity, his sons Fadl and Ja’afar 
enjoying high favour. In 803 the whole 
family, save one, were exterminated . The 
romantic but not improbable story is that 
Harun discovered that Ja’afar had be- 
trayed the caliph’s sister after a marriage 
which was to be purely formal. It is 
likely that Harun felt himself T)owcrloss 
in the hands of the family. The mock 
banquet or proverbial Barmecide feast 
is well known from the Arabian Nights 
‘ Barber’s Tale.’ 

Barmen, tn, of the Rhineland, Ger- 
many, on the Wupper and the Aix-la- 
Chapello-Borlin main line. It is now ad- 
ministered jointly with Elberfeld under 
the name Wuppertal. It joins Elberfeld. 
It became one of the chief manufacturing 
tns. of modern Germany, a centre of the 
textile industry, especially ribbon weav- 
ing, of machinery, cutlery, plated goods, 
and buttons. Dyeing and bleaching, 
piano manufacturing, soap -making, and 
chemical works were also large industries. 
The tn. was partially destroyed by air 
attack on May 29, 1943, during the Second 
World War. Pop. 188,000. 

Barmouth, seaside resort, Merioneth- 
shire, N. Wales, in Cardigan Bay, at the 
mouth of the Maw. Pop. 2500. Cader 
Idris lies across the Maw, and the vale of 
Llangollen and Dolgelly afford beautiful 
excursions. 

Barn, see under Farm. 

Barnabas, St., by descent a LeVite of 
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the country of Cyprus, his first name being 
Joses, or Joseph. The name of B. (son 
of consolation) was griven to him by the 
apostles as appropriate to his character 
and works of charity. Alexander, a 
monk of Cyprus, says that he was brought 
as a youth to Jerusalem to study under 
Gamaliel. He is first mentioned in Scrip- 
ture in Acts iv. 34. He it was who first 
introduced St. l^aul to the apostles. Lntcr 
he induced him to leave Tarsus and come 
to Antioch. He Is supposed to have been 
martyred in Cyprus, but many traditions 
take him to Milan, Rome, and Alexandria. 

Barnabas, The Epistle of St. There is 
still extant an epistle ascribed to St. 
B. consisting of 2 parts, the first in 
Lat., the second in Gk. In the Gk. copy 
some parts are missing. The first is an 
exhortation, an argument to constancy 
in the belief and profession of the Christian 
doctrine. The second contains moral 
instructions. The N.T. is not (nioted in 
it. Internal evidence shows that it was 
written at the time of the destruction 
of the temple. Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria believed it to bo authentic, 
and Lardner was also of that opinion, but 
It Is generally now believed to l)o pseu- 
donymous, and to bo written by a Chris- 
tian writer somewhere about the year 120. 
See dissertation by W. Cunningham, 1877. 
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Barnabites, religious order, founded 
about the year 1530 under the name of 
Regular Clerks of the Congregation of 
St. Paul; they are so called because they 
first mot in 1538 in the cloister of St. 
Barnabas at Milan. Their prin. object 
was the education of the young. They 
were forbidden to accept preferment in 
the Church save at the express command 
of the pope. The order spread to France, 
Germany, Austria, and Spain. They 
were suppressed during the time of the Fr. 
Revolution, but returned in 1850. In 
1880 they were expelled from France, but 
continued In the other countries men- 
tioned. 

Barnaby, Sir Nathaniel (1829-1915), 
Brit, naval architect, 6. at Chatham of a 
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family of shipwrights. In 1854 he be- 
came an admiralty overseer, and from 
1870 to 1885 he was chief naval architect 
in the offices of the controllers of the Navy. 
He pub. sev. works on shipbuilding. 

Barnacle, Bernicle (Balanus), ^enus of 
marine crustacean of the order Cirripedia 
and family Balanidiie. The testa is in 0 

S ieces, either conical or cylindrical. {See 
lustration, p. 91.) 

Barnacle (bird), see Bkrniclf. Goose. 
Barnard, Lady Anne (1750-1825^ Scot- 
tish authoress, the daughter of the fifth 
earl of Balcarres, James Lindsay, llor 
beautiful ballad Auld Robin Gray was 
written, 1772, set to music by the Rev. W. 
Leeves, and pub. in 1783. She only 
acknowledged the authorship in 1823 to 
Scott. See her letters with a memoir by 
W. II. Wilkins in South Africa a Century 
Ago, 1925; also D. Fairbridge, Lady Anne 
Barnard at the Cape of Good Hope, 1924. 

Barnard, Edward Emerson (1857-1923), 
Amer. astronomer, educated at Vanderbilt 
Univ. and, in astronomy, at Lick Obser- 
vatory. Prof, of astronomy of Yerkes 
Observatory at Chicago Univ. from 1896 
to 1923. Made numerous observations 
of comets and compiled a collection of 
celestial photographs. 

Barnard, Frederick (1846-96), Eng. 
artist; studied at Heatherley’s Art School 
and in Paris. First work, set of charcoal 
drawings, *The People of Paris.’ Contri- 
buted to Punch, 1803-65; cartoonist to 
Fun for 2 years. Ills best-known work is 
his illustration of the household ed. of 
Dickens, 1871-79. ’Character Sketches* 
from Dickens and Thackeray ; illustrations 
of Pilgrim's Progress, 1880. Also painter 
in oils. 

Barnard, Frederick Augustus Porter 

(1809-89), Amer. scientist and educator, 
5. at Sheffield, Massachusetts; graduated 
at Yale, 1828. Teacher to the do.af and 
dumb at Hartford, Connecticut, and later 
(1832-38) at the New York Institute for 
the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
At the outbreak of the Civil war he 
retired to Washington, and in 1864 
was tenth president of Columbia Univ. 
Among his works are Letters on Collegiate 
Government, 1855; Recent Progress in 
Science, 1809. 

Barnard, George Grey (1863-1938), 
Amer. sculptor, educated at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, and the Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux Arts. He exhibited in the 
Salon, 1894, and, 1900, was awarded the 
gold medal at the Paris exposition. He 
was prof, of sculpture at the Art Students* 
League, New York, 1900-4. His works 
include: ‘The Boy,’ 1885; ‘Cain,’ 1886; 
‘ A Monument to Democracy,* 1920, wldch 
comprises 400 figures in plaster; ’Adam 
and Eve,* 1923, in marble; ‘Let there 
be Light,* 1925, in bronze. His bronze 
statue of Lincoln, luiveiled at Cincinnati, 
1917, raised muen controversy. 

Barnard, Henry (1811-1900), Amer. re- 
former of education, b. Hartford, Con- 
necticut, educated at Yale; was a member 
of the Connecticut legislature and re- 
organised the state schools, 1837-42. In 
various offices he reformed education in 
Rhode Is., Wisconsin, and Maryland, and 


was first commissioner of education to 
U.S.A., 1867-70. His publications are 
numerous, and he waft founder and editor 
of the American Journal of Education, 
1855-81. 

Barnard, Mrs. Charlotte Alington, see 

Claribel. 

Barnard, Sir John (1685-1764), Eng. 
merchant, 5. at Reading, brought up as 
a Q^uaker, but conformed to the Church 
of England when 19 years of ago. Ho 
entered the countir^-houso of his father, 
a wine merchant in London, and was soon 
entrusted with the entire management. 
He was responsible for the withdrawal of 
the Bill which was to affect the interest of 
the wine merchant. Soon after ho was 
elected M.P. for London, which he con- 
tinued to represent for nearly 10 years, 
generally voting with the party opposed 
to the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. He was elected an alderman of 
London 1728, was knighted 1732, and was 
lor<l mayor of London 1737. 

Barnard Castle, tn. of Durham, England, 
on R. Tees, 15 ra. N.W. of Darling- 
ton. It contains the ruins of a thir- 
teenth-century castle built by Barnard 
Baliol, grandfather of John Baliol, King 
of Scotland. B. (X School was founded 
in 1883. The Rokeby of Scott’s poem 
of that name is 2J m. distant. The chief 
manuf. is flax thread. Pop. 4000. 

Barnard College, for women, was 
founded by President Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, of Columbia, in 1889, on the 
refusal of the trustees of Columbia College 
to admit women on equal terms with merf. 
B. C. is affiliated with the Columbia Univ., 
and in 1910 it was agreed that the presi- 
dent of that univ. should, ex offi,cio, be 
president, and a trustee of B. C. The 
students register in the univ. and read for 
degrees. In 1889 there were 36 students, 
which number had increased in 1928 to 
901. 

Barnardiston, Nathaniel Walter, Major- 
General (1858-1919), Brit, soldier. He 
was military attach6 at Brussels in 1906, 
and in that year visited Gen. Ducarne, 
chief of the Belgian General Staff, to 
discuss the military measures that Great 
Britain would adopt in the event of a 
violation of Belgian neutrality by Ger- 
many. The conversations were in no 
sense a convention. Gen. Ducarne's 
marginal note to his pr6cis of what took 
place made it clear that the solo object of 
the interlocutors was to enable each nation 
to make its military plans with full know- 
ledge of each other’s dispositions if Belgian 
neutrality were infringed. War did not 
in fact take place, but in 1912 a fresh 
menace arose and again conversations 
took place — this time between Lt.- 
Col. Bridges and Gen. Jungbluth — 
successors respectively of Col. (later 
MaJ.-Gon.) B. and Gen. Ducarne — as to 
what Great Britain could do in a military 
sense in the event of an invasion of 
Belgium. The Ger. press endeavoured 
to make a case out of these conversations 
in 1914, when the records of them were 
found in the Belgian War Office. 

Barnardo, Thomas John (1845-1905), 
Eng. philanthropist, 5. in Ireland, and 
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came to study medicine at the London 
Hospital, where he became interested in 
the condition of destitute children. In 
1867 he opened his first ‘home of refuge* 
in Commercial Road, and in 1873 he 
founded a ‘village home’ of 52 cottages at 
Ilford, Essex, for training gills in home 
conditions. Large numbers of children, 
after education, have been successfullv 
placed in Canada and other Brit, domi- 
nions. See J. W. Bready, Dr. Bamardo: 
PhyHcian, Pioneer ^ and Prophett 1930; 

A. E. Williams, Barnardo of Stepney t 1948. 

Barnardo’s (Dr.) Homes: National In- 
corporated Association, founded in 1866, 
with head offices in Stepney Causeway, 
E.I., having the charter ‘No destitute 
child ever refused admission* and the 
motto ‘For God and Country.’ The 
objects of the homos were to rescue, 
train, and place out in suitable situations 
in life destitute, orphan, and forlorn 
children, irrespective of their age, sex, or 
creed ; physical disability has been no bar 
to their admission, except in the co,se of 
the mentally defective and epileptic. 
Since its foundation, over 133,000 children 
had passed through Its hands up to 1946. 
The average number in residence is about 
8000. 

The B. H. now have over 178 branches, 
consisting of separate cottages and house- 
holds, as well us branches in Canada 
and Australia for immigrants; Receiving 
Houses, Isolation Houses, Service Girls’ 
Home, Ever-Opon Doors in the tns. .of 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, and 
Southampton. 

Some of the outstanding homes are the 
Girls’ Village Home at Barkiugslde, 
Essex; the Watts Naval Training School, 
Norfolk; Boys’ Garden City, Woodford 
Bridge, Essex; Dame Margaret’s Home, 
Washington, Durham; Babies’ Castle, 
Hawkhurst, Kent; homes for cripples 
and Invalids at sev. spas; convalescent 
homes at P’elixstowe and Hove; the Marie 
Hilton Creche in Stepney Causeway. 

Barnato, Barnett Isaacs (1852-97), Eng. 
flnEtncier, son of humble Jewish parents of 
Aldgato, educated under Moses Angel at 
Jews’ Free School, Spitalflelds ; in 1873 
went to S. Africa as conjurer and enter- 
tainer; later assumed the name of B., and 
traded os diamond dealer at Kimberley. 
In 1880 ho estab. the London firm of 

B. Brothers; in 1881 floated the B. 
Diamond Mining Company, Kimberley. 
In 1888 amalgamated with De Beers 
Company, controlled by Cecil Rhodes. 
B. was a member of Kimberley divisional 
council from 1880; member for Kim- 
berley in Cape Assembly, 1888 and 
1894. He invested in mining and other 
property in the Rand (Transvaal), and 
was chief manipulator of the ‘Kaffir 
boom,* London, 1895, suffering heavy 
losses afterwards. B. drowned himself 
during a voyage from Cape Town. See 
H. Raymond’s Memoir ^ 1897. 

Barnaul, cap. of dist. of same name, 
Altai, R.S.F.S.R., at junction of Rs. Ob 
and Barnaul, 230 m. S.W. of Tomsk. It 
is the centre of a sugar-beet region with 


sugar factories, flour-mills, and leather 
and textile industries. Pop. 148,000. 

Barnave, Antoine Pierre Joseph Marie 
(1761-93), Fr. revolutionist, b. at Gre- 
noble; became an advocate and early 
attracted attention in the tn. parlement. 
In 1789 ho represonted Grenoble in the 
States General, whore for some time he 
had much influence as a leader of the 
popular party. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Jacobin Club, and successfully 
claimed the right of making peace or war 
for the National Assembly, in opposition 
to Mirabeau, who wished to leayo it with 
the king. In 1791 ho was one of the com- 
missioners wdio brought Louis XVI. back 
from Varennos to Paris, and his sympathy 
seems to have been aroused, as after this 
he advocated more moderate and con- 
stitutional measures. In 1792 he was 
impeached on a charge of royalist senti- 
ments, and guillotined in 1793. See Life 
by E. D. Bradby (2 vols.), 1915; aUo 
O. G. de Heidenstam. The Letters of 
Marie Antoinette, Fersen, and Barnave, 
Eng. translation, 1926; earlier Lives by 
Salvandcr (1883) and Janiu (I860). 

Barnburners, political faction in Amer. 
hist., so called about 1844 on account of 
their enthusiastic support of radical re- 
forms, which was compared with the 
rigour of the Dutchman who burnt down 
his barn to destroy the rats. They grew 
dissatisfied with the scanty recognition 
they received in the Democratic national 
convention of 1848, and Joined the Free 
Soilers in 6upT)orting the presidential can- 
didature of Van Buren. In 1852 they 
compromised with their former opponents, 
the Hunkers, and were sul>soquently 
known as the Softs or Soft-shells. 

Barnby, Sir Joseph (1838-96), Eng. 
musician and composer, b. at York; 
educated at Royal Academy of Music. In' 
1862 ho became organist at St. Andrew’s, 
Wells Street, London; in 1864 con- 
ductor of B.’s choir; conducted oratorio 
concerts at St. James’s and Exeter halls; 
in 1872 succeeded Gounod as conductor 
of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society; 
in 1875 became musical director at Eton 
College ; and in 1 892 principal of the Guild- 
hall School of Music. He was knighted in 
1892. He composed numerous hymn 
tunes, church services, anthems, vocal 
solos and trios, part-songs, and oratorial 
works, including the motet King All 
Glorious, the oratorio RebekaJi, 1881, and 
The Lord is King, a setting of the 97th 
psalm. 

Barnes, tn. of Surrey, England, situated 
on the r. b. of the R. Thames, 22 m. E. by 
N. of Richmond. Pop. 43,000. 

Barnes, Albert (1798-1870), Amor, 
theologian, b. at Rome, In the state of 
Now York. He was educated at Princ.e- 
ton theological seminary. After being in 
charge of d church in New Jersey, he be- 
came the minister of the first Presbyterian 
church at Philadelphia in 1830. He was 
tried for heresy, on account of the tone of 
some of his Notes to the Epistle to the 
Homans, but w^as acquitted. He was a 
gifted preacher, and latterly belonged to 
the new school of Presbyterians. He re- 
signed, on account of falling eyesight, from 
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Philadelphia in 1867. and d. in that city Offend?, 1927; Scientific Theory and Re- 
on Dec. 24, 1870. He is best known for liai(m (Gifford Lectures), 1933; and The 
his notes to various books of the O.T. Rise of Christianity, 1947. 
and N.T., which are admirably adapted for Barnes, Georae Niooll (1859-1940), Eng. 

Sunday schools and Bible classes. statesman. His political life was spent 

Barnes, Barnabe (1562-1619), Eng. in labour and trade union politics. Was 

S oet, 6. at Stonegrave, Yorkshire, son of a general secretary of the Amalgamated 
ishop of Durham. lie was educated at Society of Engineers, and chairman of 
Brasenose College, Oxford; went to the Parliamentary Labour party, which 
France with the earl of Essex in. 1591: he represented in Lloyd (Jeorge’s War 
became a friend of Gabriel Harvey, and Cabinet. Entered Parliament in 1906 
late in life wrote a tragedy. The DeviVs and sat for a Glasgow div. until 1922. 
Charier, printed in 1607 and performed Cabinet minister 1917-20 and member of 
before .Tames I. His works Include Par- Peace Conference, 1919. His neatest 
ihenophil and Parthenope (1593), a col- service was the draft proposals he pre- 
lectionof sonnets, elegies, odes, madrigals; pared for the Commission on World 
A Divine Centurie of Spirituall Sonmtts, Labour, which subsequently developed 
1595; and The Battle of Evesham. He into the International Labour Office. He 
was clearly a very well-read man, for not was created Companion of Honour in 1920. 
only are there numerous classical allusions Barnes, Harry Elmer (5. 1889), Amor, 
in his poems, but conventional It. conceits educationist, educated at Columbia Univ. 
characterise the madrigals as well as and, for research work, at Harvard. He 
Imitations of ‘Zodiac’ imagery, so popular has hold many fellowships and lecturer- 
with contemporary Fr. amoristic writers, ships in Clark Univ., Smith College, and 
Thus B. was to this extent thoroughly d la Amherst College. Was historian to 
Tfiode, but at the same time he was not Panama Canal Commission, 1918; statis- 
without originality and is regarded as the tician to the War Dept, in 1918. In 1930, 
legitimate precursor of Chapman, Donne, because of the greater freedom of exnres- 
and the ‘metaphysical’ poets. He wants sion it offered him, he resigned his college 
to storm the heights of Parnassus, and his posts to join the editorial staff of the 
impotuoBity often involve.s him in in- Scripp.s-Howardnewspapers,andreniained 
congruous imagery or other literary ex- with them for 10 years. In 1937-38 
travagances. Yet not seldom he reveals he was also lecturer in education at the 
a senuous wealth of phrase, notably In his Teachers' College, Columbia Univ. Pub- 
madrigals, and sometimes, though much lications: Sociology before Cornte, 1917; 
more rarely, also a really happy con- History — its Rise and Development, 1919; 
Honanoo of idea and expression as in his Evolution of Penology in Pennsylvania, 
best-known sonnet Ah, sweet Content, 1922: The New History and the Social 
where is thy mild abode? and ^ain he Studies, 1924; Studies in American Im- 
shows technical skill in the manipulation perialism (7 vols.), 1928-36; A History of 
of both his unrhymed classical metres and Western Civilisation (2 vols.), 1935; An 
his rhymed schemes. That his poems had Economic History of the Western World, 
considerable inilucnco on Eng. writers 1937 ; Social Thought from Lore to Science 
•generally is not to bo doubted. The ^ vols.) (with H. Becker), 1940 ; Foitr 
poems were ed. by A. B. Grosart in 2 ureal World Revolutions, 1944. 
parts, 1875. Barnes, Joshua (1654-1712), Eng. 

Barnes, Ernest William, bishop of scholar, b. In London. He was educated 
Birmingham since 1924; b. Apr. 1, 1874, at Christ's Hospital, and afterwards went 
eldest son of John Starkio B.; edu- to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He 
cated at King Edward School, Birming- was elected rogius prof, of Gk. at Cam- 
ham. At Trinity College, Cambridge, ho bridge in 1695; in 1700 ho married Mrs. 
had a distinguished mathematical career. Mason of Hemingford, a widow lady with 
being bracketed second wrangler, 1890. a good jointure, a large part of which he 
Ordained, 1902; canon of Westminster, devoted to the publication of his Homer; 
1918-24 ; master of the Temple, 1915-19 ; in 1711 he wrote to Harley 3 letters, which 
bishop of Birmingham, 1924. His re- are preserved in the Harleian collection 
affirmation (in face of growing Catholic (B. Mus. 7523), begging for preferment, 
disparagement) of the Darwinian evolu- but In vain. His widow erected a monn- 
tionary belief, and his prohibition in his ment to his memory of Hemingford. His 
diocese of the illegal practice of roser- name is best known for his cd. of Homer, 
vation of the sacrament (a practice tacitly 1711, 2 vols. 4to, and of Em-ipides, 1694. 
admitting the doctrine of transubstantia- folio. For his ‘injudicious publications* 
tlon), brought him into conflict with and his quarrel with Bentley, see Jebb's 
Anglo -Catholics. On Oct. 16, 1927, when Bentley in Eng. Men of Letters, 1881, 
he was about to preach in St. l^aul’s, a pp. 36-6. 

London clergyman present called for his Barnes, Juliana, see Berners. 
excommunication; and in 1930 he refused Barnes, Robert (1495-1640), Eng. rc- 
to defend himself in a civil court action by former and martyr, educated at Cam- 
a recalcitrant presentee whom he had de- bridge. In 1526 he was condemned to 
clined to admit. Publications: Papers on abjure or bo burnt for preaching a hetero- 
Qamma Funfitions, Integral Functions, dox sermon. He was sent to Germany in 
Linear Difference Equations, contributions 1535 to induce the Lutheran divines to 
to the Transactions of the Royal Society, approve of Henry VIII.'s divorce. He 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and attacked Bishop Gardiner in a sermon 
the London Mathematical Society ; also at St. Paul’s Cross, and in consequence of 
various ^ermons; Should Such a Faith this was burnt. 
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Barnes, Thomas (1785-1841), Eng. 
journalist and editor of The Times. IIo 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, taking his 
degree in 1808. Ho took up the profes- 
sion of journalism in London, and was a 
member of the literary circle which in- 
cluded Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and Charles 
Lamb. He was at first an advanced 
Liberal, but his opinions had sulllclently 
changed to enable him to take over the 
editorship of The Times when Hr. Stod- 
dart retired in 1817. He was responsible 
for the remarkable change in the outlook 
of the paper which took place bctw’een 
1831 and 1835. 

Barnes, William (1801-8G), Eng. clergy- 
man, philologist, and poet, b. at Rushay, 
Dorsetshire. In 1823 he went to teach 
in a school at Mere, Wiltshire; in 1835 
became master of the grammar school at 
Dorchester; in 1847 was ordained and be- 
came curate of Whitcombe; in 1802 
became rector of Winterbourne Came, 
where ho spent the rest of his life. Ills 
Dorsetshire poems exhibit a deep love of 
nature, and a keen knowledge of his 
rustic neighbours. They are steeped in 
Dorset lore and written in the Dorset 
dialect. The 3 collections appeared under 
the names of Poems of Rural Life in the 
Dorset Dialect » with a Dissertation and 
Glossary (1844); Hwomely Rhymes (1859), 
and Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset 
Dialect (1879). His philological works 
include Philological Grammar (1864); Se 
Oefylstat an Anglo-Saxon Delectus 1849); 
Tiw\ or, a View of Roots and Items of the 
English as a Teutonic Tongue (1861); and 
A Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dia- 
lect (1864). Life by his daughter, Lucy 
Baxter (‘Leader Scott’), 1887. 

Barnet, urb. dlst. and mrkt. tn. of 
Hertfordshire, England , 1 1 m. N. of London 
by rail. It is notable for its horse 
fair which is held in Sept. An obelisk 
near the tn. marks the site of the battle of 
1471, in which the Lancastrians, under 
Warwick, who was killed in the fight, 
were defeated by Edward of York. 
Chipping B. is within the urb. dist., and 
New and East B. are suburbs. Pop. 
(1931) 16,000. Frlern B., Middlesex 
— so called because the manor belonged 
to the friary of St. John of Jerusalem — 
about 3 m. S., is a separate urb. dist. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Barnett. Henrietta (1851-1936), Eng. 
social worker, wife of Canon S. A. Barnett 
(g.v. ). She started the Children’s Country 
lloliday movement in 1878 and, soon 
afterwards, the London Pupil Teachers’ 
Association, of which she was president 
from 1891 to 1907. Co-operated in the 
formation of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
which was opened in 1901, and colla- 
borated with her husband in much of bis 
work. Created D.B.E. in 1924. 

Barnett, John (1802-90), Eng. com- 
poser, b. at Bedford ; composed songs, part- 
songs, instrumental music, and operas. 
His works Include: The Omnipresence of 
the Deity, 1$^0 Lyrical Illustrations of the 
Modern Poets, 1834; The Mountain Sylph, 
1834; Fair Rosamund, 1837. 

Barnett, John Francis (1837-1916), Eng. 


pianist and composer, h. in London Oct. 
16, studied at Royal Academy of Music, 
London, and Leipzig Conservatorium; be- 
came prof, at the Guildhall School of 
Music and the Royal College of Music. In 
1861 he played at a Gowandhaus concert 
at Leipzig, and his first noteworthy com- 
position, a symphony in A minor, was per- 
formed in 1864 by the Musical Society of 
London. His works, mainly cantatas, 
include: The Ancient Mariner, 1867; 
Paradise and the Peri, 1870; 2'he Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, 1873; The Raising of 
Lazarus, 1876; The Building of the Ship, 
1880; The Wishing Bell, 1893; Liebeslied 
im alien Styl, 1895. D. in London 
Nov. 24. 

Barnett, Samuel Augustus (1844-1913), 
Eng, cler^man and philanthropist, b. at 
Bristol, becoming canon there, 1893. 
One of the founders and warden of Toyn- 
bee Hall (q.v.), Whitechapel, 1884-1906. 
becoming president 1906. Canon of 
Westminster, 1906; president of the 
Sunday Society, curate, St. Mary» Bryans- 
ton Square, 1867-72; vicar, St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, 1872-94. (Chairman, White- 
chapel Board of Guardians, 1894, also 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund. Select 
preacher, Oxford, 1895; Cambridge, 1899 
and 1905. B. pub. Practicable Socialism 
(with his wife), 1888; The Service of God, 
1897; Religion and Progress, 1907; To- 
wards Social Reform (with his wife), 1909; 
Religion and Politics, 1911. See H. O. 
Barnet, Canon Barnett: his Life, Work, 
and Friends, 1918. 

Barneveld, tu. in Gelderland, 17 m. 
N.W. of Arnhem, Netherlands; pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Barneveldt, Jan van Olden (1547-1619). 
Dutch statesman, grand pensionary of 
Holland. He was b. at Amersfoort in 
Utrecht. He sUidied law and divinity at 
Heidelberg and The Hague, and at the 
latter settled down as an advocate in 1569. 
He was appointed one of the advocates of 
the court, and was chosen counsellor and 
pensionary of Rotterdam in 1576. In his 
capacity as advocate -general and grand 

E ensionary, B. headed a deputation to 
ingland to make a formal offer of the 
revolted prove, of the Netherlands to 
Queen Elizabeth. B. now became leader 
of the republican party, opposed the war 
policy of Prince Mavirico, and brought 
about a truce with Spain in 1609, which 
lasted 12 years. Ho took the side of the 
Arminians against the Calvinists, who 
were supported by Maurice. In 1616 B.’s 
influence was increased by his having 
obtained from James I. the restoration of 
the cautionary tns., which had been given 
up to Elizabeth as securities for the money 
which she had lent the states by the treaty 
of 1585. In 1618 a national synod, known 
as the Synod of Dort, was summoned to 
settle the great struggle between the 
Arminians and the Gomarites. B. and 
his friends Grotius and Hoogerbeets were 
arrested, and the trial of the prisoners 
commenced Nov. 19, 1618. B. was found 
guilty, and was beheaded in the court- 
yard of The Hague in May 14, 1619. See 
Motley’s Life of Barneveldt, 2 vols.. 1874. 
Barn ey, Joshua ( 1 7 5 9-1818) . A j|| jyr. naval 
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offloer, b, at Baltimore, Maryland, 
U.S.A. He entered the naval service, and 
at the age of 17 obtained the commission 
of lieutenant in the Amer. Navy. When in 
active service on board the Saraioga he 
was placed as prize -master of a captured 
Brit, ship, which in an almost sinking 
condition was recaptured by an Eng. 7 4 -gun 
ship, and B. sent to England. In 1782 
he escaped from prison and returned to 
America, whore, os commander of a small 
ship of war, he captured a brig belonging 
to the Brit. Navy off Delaware. For this 
he received the thanks of the legislature 
of Pennsylvania and was promoted to the 
rank of commodore. He was afterwards 
sent with dispatches to Dr. Franklin in 
Paris and returned with the news of the 
signing of preliminary articles of peace 
between England and America, 1784. 
When war broke out in 1812, he joined in 
a laud attack at Bladensberg, and received 
a wound in the leg from which he never 
recovered. He d. at Pittsburg. 

Barnfleld, Richard (1574-1627), Eng. 
poet, ft. at Norbury, Shropshire, and spent 
most of his life at Stone, Staffordshire. 
He wrote sonnets and pastorals. His 
works include: The Affectionate Shepherd, 
1594, a pastoral based on Virgil’s second 
eclogue ; Cynthia, with certaine Sonnets and 
the Legend of Cassandra, 1595; The 
Encomion of Lady Pecunia, etc., 1598, 
which contains 2 of his best songs, As it 
fell upon a Day and If Music and Sweet 
Poetry a^jree. These were reprinted in 
The Passionate Pilgrim, 1599, and long 
attributed to Shakespeare. 

Barnoldswiok, urb. dist. of W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, 8 m. from Skipton, 
on the Liverpool-Leeds Canal. Has 
cotton weaving industries. Pop. 12.000. 

Barnsley, tn. of W. Riding, Yorkshire, 
England, on R. Deame, 12 m. N. of 
Sheffield. It is in a rich coal-mining 
dist., and has manufs. of textiles, glass, 
iron, needles, paper, wire, and boots and 
shoes, besides bleaching and dye works. 
The tn. dates from pre-Norman times, but 
contains few old buildings. It was in- 
corporated in 1869, and has a fine public 
hall, a park of 20 ac., libraries, baths, etc. 
The B. Canal connects it with Leeds 
and Wakefield. The bor. was extended 
in 1921. It returns a member to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. (estimated 1937), 72,500. 

Barnstaple : 1 . -Seaport of Devon, Eng- 
land, on R. Taw, 6 m. from the mouth, 
34 m. N.W. of Exeter; pop. 15,000. It 
contains a fourteenth -century par. church, 
an old grammar school, endowed in 1649, 
and occupying part of a ruined monastery, 
at which the poet John Gay was educated, 
and some quaint old houses in Bontport 
Street. The riv. is crossed by a twelfth- 
century bridge of 16 arches. The silting 
up of the tidal harbour has robbed the tn. 
of its commercial importance, but there 
are manufs. of lace, gloves, and pottery 
(Barum ware). It was formerly a centre 
of broadcloth weaving. 2. Seaport and 
post tn., cap. of B. co., Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., is situated 74 m. S.E. from Boston, 
on the S. side of B. Bay. which opens into 
Cape Cod Bay, There is a bar across the 
mouth of the bay, with 6 or 7 ft. of water. 
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From 50 to 60 fishing and coasting vessels 
belong to the port. Pop. 8300. 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor (1810-91), 
Amer. showman, ft. at Bethel, Connecti- 
cut; entered a country store in 1823 ; went 
into the lottery business in 1828; in 1829 
married and went to Danbury, where ho 
ed. The Herald of Freedom, In 1834 he 
removed to New York and made a con- 
siderable profit by exhibiting Joyce Heth, 
supposed to be the nurse of George Wash- 
ington. In 1841 he bought the Amer. 
Museum in New York, and made it 
famous by his collection of real and pre- 
tended wonders. In 1847 he acted as 
manager for Jenny Lind, and in 1871 
estab. his ‘Greatest Show on Earth.* He 
pub. an Autobiography, 1854, enlarged in 
1888; Humbugs of the World, 1865; 
Struggles and Triumphs, 1869; and Money- 
getting, 1883. See his Life by Benton, 
1902, and also M. R. Werner, P, T, 
Bamum, 1923, and H. W. Root, The 
Unknown Barnum, 1927. 

Baroach, Broach, or Bharuoh, anct. 
city and modern dist. in the N. div. of the 
Bombay Presidency, India. The city is 
situated on the r. b. of the Nerbudda, 203 
m. N. of Bombay. It has cotton and flour 
mills. The dist. has an area of 1467 so. 
m., and cultivates crons of cotton, millet, 
wheat, and pulse. Fop. of the dist, 
300,000, of the tn. 48,000. 

Barocoia, or Baroooio, Federigo (1528- 
1612), It. painter, ft. and d. at Urbino^son 
of eminent sculptor. Studied under Bat- 
tista Venezeano, and was patronised by 
Cardinal della Rovero at Rome, whose 
palace he ornamented with frescoes. After 
4 years he returned to Urbino, and painted 
a picture of St. Margaret for the Con- 
fraternity of the Holy Sacrament. At 
the invitation of Pope Pius IV. he assisted 
in the embellishments of the Belvedere 
palace, on which Zucchero was also en- 
gaged. Here he executed the Anntin- 
ciation In fresco on one of the ceilings, 
and a picture of the ‘ Holy Virgin with the 
Infant Saviour, with Saints.’ His other 
works include an altar-piece of the 
* Deposition or Descent from the Cross ’ in 
the cathedral of S. Lorenzo at Perugia; a 
picture of the ‘Last Supper’ for the 
church of Minerva; and the ‘Visitation 
of the Virgin Mary to Klizaboth.* 

Baroohe, Pierre Jules (1802-70), Fr. 
advocate and minister of state, ft. in Paris; 
became an advocate in 182:^; in 1847 
entered the Chamber of Deputies as 
member for Rochefort; in 1 848 was elected 
to the Constituent Assembly; in 1850 be- 
came minister of the interior, and in 1851 
minister of foreign affairs. Having be- 
come a partisan of Louis Napoleon, he was 
appointed president of the Council Of 
State after the coup d*itat of 1851 , and in 
1863 he became minister of justice. At 
the fall of the second empire In 1870 he 
fled to Jersey, where he a. 

Baroda: 1. Native state in Gujarat div. 
of Bombay, India. The ter. is scattered, 
but the total area is 8200 sq. m. It is 
ruled by a feudatory Mahratta chief, 
known as the gaekwar. The dist. is very 
fertile. Pop. (1941) 2,855.000. 2. Cap. 

city of above state, on R. Vlsvamitrl. 
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248 m. N. of Bombay, with which it is 
connected by railway. It has fine water- 
works, constructed in 1892, and contains 
B. College, the palace of the gaekwar, 
known as Lakshmi Villas, the Naulakhi 
Wells, the state library, the DuHerin 
Hospital, an Anglo -vernacular school, 
etc. It has a large trade in grain, flax, 
cotton, and tobacco. See P. W. Ser- 
geant, The Ruler of ISaroda (London), 
1928. Pop. 100,000. 

Barograph, instrument by which the 
variations of atmospheric pressure are 
permanently recorded. An eifleiont B. 
for use in connection with a mercurial 
barometer is provided by placing a mov- 
ing strip of photographic paper behind the 
upper part of the mercury column. The 
light is concentrated by a lens upon the 
top of the column, which partly obscures 
the paper slowly passing behind a narrow 
sUt. The width of the paper unaffected 
by light thus ^ves a means of indicating 
the movements of the mercury column. 
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The B. commonly used with barometers 
Of the aneroid pattern consists of a system 
of levers by which the movements of the 
collajisible chamber are communicated to 
a pointer, which acts as a pen and makes 
records on a chart wound round a cylinder 
revolving by clockwork once a day or 
once a week. 

Barometer, instrument for measuring 
the weight or pressure of the atmosphere. 
The action of a suction pump in raising 
water was explained prior to 1643 by the 
principle that ‘nature abhors a vacuum.* 
Galileo had observed that water could 
not bo raised by the ordinary pump more 
than about 32 ft., and ho recommended 
the study of the matter to his pupil Torri- 
celli, w’ho made the following experiment 
in 1643; A glass tube, about 3 ft. long, 
closed at one end, is completely fllled with 
mercury and inverted, the open end 
placed in a trough of mercury, and the 
thumb removed. The mercury at once 
falls in the tube to within 30 in. of the 
level of the mercury in the bath, the space 
above forming wmat is known as the 
Torricellian vacuum. As mercury is 
about 13J times as heavy as water, Torri- 
celli concluded that the force required to 
support the cohimn of mercury would 
support a column of water of the same 
diameter and about 34 ft. high, and that 
the action of the pump and the sustaining 
of the column of mercury both depended 
on the pressure of the atmosphere acting 


on one side of the liquid column. The 
validity of the conclusion was proved by 
Pascal, who caused Torricelli’s experiment 
to be performed on the summit of the Puy 
de D6me. The column of mercury was 
found to be 3 in. lower, showing that the 
pressure supporting the liquid diminishes 
with ascent to higher levels of the atmo- 
sphere. Pascal also performed experi- 
ments with water, oil, and wine, and 
found that columns were supported the 
heights of which were inversely pro- 
portional to the specifle gravities of the 
liquids ; and that in each case a weight of 
about 15 lb. of liquid was supported upon 
1 so. in. of surface. Any variations in 
the lieight of the Torricellian column are 
accounted for by variations in the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, so that such an 
instrument, when suitably fitted up for 
permanent use, forms an efficient B. 

Cistern Bs. The simplest form of 
cistern B. consists of a gloss tube about 
33 in. long, containing mercury and dip- 
ping into a cistern also containing mer- 
cury. It is fastened to a wooden stand, 
on the upper part of which is a brass scale 
indicating the height above the average 
level in the cistern. The instrument is 
liable to the ‘error of capacity'; that is, 
any diminution in the amount of mercury 
in the tube raises the level in the cistern, 
and vice versa, so that the scale does not 
always Indicate the correct height of tlie 
column. In marine Be. this error is 
avoided by graduating the scale, not in 
true inches, but in spaces which have 
been arrived at empirically as repre- 
senting the correct height. In Fortin’s 
B.t the bottom of the cistern is made of 
leather, and can bo pushed up by means of 
a screw until the surface of the mercury 
in the cistern touches the end of a fixed 
ivory point, which is the starting-point 
of the scale. The glass tube Is encased, 
in a brass cylinder with 2 slits about 6 in. 
long on opposite sides to enable the top of 
the mercury column to be plainly seen. 
A brass collar with a vernier scale slides 
over the scale on the brass cylinder; the 
collar is provided with 2 slits slightly w’ider 
than the slits in the cylinder, and the 
scale is adjusted by bringing the upper 
edge of the slits down to the topnmst 
point of the convex curve at the top of the 
mercury column. It is necessary that 
the mercury column should be exactly 
vertical for the scale to give a correct 
reading: this is effected by a Cardan’s 
suspension, in which the tube is fixed 
above its centre of gravity in a collar 
which swings on a horizontal axle pivoted 
in a surrounding ring, which in its turn 
swings on an axle at right angles to the 
first and pivoted in a fixed supporting 
ring; the tube can thus take up a i)lumb- 
line position whatever may be the move- 
ments of the simport. Another error to 
which cistern Bs. are liable is duo to 
capillarity, or the reluctance of the surface 
of the mercury — a liquid which does not 
‘wet* the glass — to rise to the height 
determined by pressure. This error may 
be diminished by using tubes of more than 
eight-tenths of an in. in diameter. 

Siphon Bs. The simplest form of 
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Biphon B. consists of a bent glass tube; 
one arm is about 36 in. long and is sealed, 
while the other arm is about 8 in. long and 
is open. Mercury is poured in and worked 
to the closed end until the long arm and 
part of the short arm are full. When 
placed with the closed end uppermost, the 
mercury falls until the level in the closed 
arm is about 30 In. above the level in 
the open arm. To make an observation. 
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therefore, the height of the mercury in 
both arms must be taken, the difference 
riving the true barometric column. Ow- 
ing to the subtraction, the error of capil- 
laritj^ disappears, and there is no error of 
capacity. The inconvenient nature of 
the observations, however, and the 
possibility of impurities affecting the mer- 
cury at the open end, constitute such 
disadvantages that the instrument is not 
in favour for exact work. In the Hooke 
or wheel B., the observations are rendered 
easier by placing a glass float in contact 
with the mercury, having attached to it a 
thread which passes over a pulley. The 
thread is pressed against the pulley by a 


small weight which almost balances the 
float. The movement of the pulley is 
communicated to a pointer which sweeps 
around a graduated dial, which also bears 
such inscriptions as ‘stormy,’ ‘set fair,’ 
‘very dry,^ etc., giving information of 
doubtful value. In Gay-Lussac’s form 
of the siphon B. the 2 arms are Joined 
by a capillary tube. When inverted for 
carrying, the mercury is nearly all con- 
tained in the longer arm, and the capillary 
tube prevents the entrance of air. In 
Bunton’s improved form the entrance of a 
small quantity of air is made of no account 
by the provision of a funnel or ‘air-trap* 
between the cistern and the top of the 
mercury column. The air-bubbles are 
entrapped in the funnel, and therefore do 
not find their w^ay to the Torricellian 
vacuum. 

Corrections. In mercurial Bs. for accur- 
ate work the scale is engraved on brass, 
the co-efficient expansion of which is 
accurately known. The increase in 
length of the scale due to a rise in temp, 
thus tends to make the reading lower than 
It should be. On the other hand, the 
mercury also expands on a rise in temp., 
its density therefore diminishes, and the 
height of the column supported by the 
atmospheric pressure is greater than at 
the standard temp., 0° C. or 32“ F. The 
barometrical readings have therefore to 
bo corrected for temp., and with many 
instruments tables are provided, indicat- 
ing the corrections necessary to reduce 
the reading^ to 0“ O. or 32“ F. To apply 
the corrections for errors of capillarity it 
is necessary to know the internal dia- 
meter of the tube and the height of the 
meniscus, or curved surface. Reference 
to a table with respect to these 2 quanti- 
ties will indicate the amount required to 
be added to the observed reading. 

Variations in barometrical height are of 
2 kinds, periodic and accidental. The 
periodic variations are those which occur 
with a fair amount of regularity at certain 
hrs. of the day. Accidental variations 
are those which depend on a variety of 
conditions: the direction of the winds, 
geographical position, and the amount of 
water vapour present in the air. In 
temperate lats. the accidental variations 
are by far the most important, and are so 
considerable as to render observation of 
any periodic variations very ditticult. 
At the tropics, accidental variations are 
practically non-existent, and the daily 
fluctuations take place with great regu- 
larity. The cause of barometrical varia- 
tions is the difference in the sp. ct. of the 
air occasioned by differences in temp. 
Thus the B. tends to fall from noon until 
about 4 o’clock, as the air becomes lighter 
from the heating effect of the sun; it 
then rises until it reaches its maximum 
at about 10 o’clock in the evening. In 
W. Europe, the warmest and lightest 
winds are those blowing from the tropios 
over the Atlantic Ocean; these usually 
affect the higher reaches of the atmo- 
sphere first, diminishing the total pressure, 
so that a fall In the B. usually indicates 
the advent of a moist S.W. wind, and 
therefore the possibility of rain. The B. 
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is in this way useful as a guide to the 
probable weather; in other lats., however. 
It by no means follows that a falling B. 
is an indication of rain or stormy weather. 

Uses of the B. As indicated above, 
the B. may be used to foretell weather 
conditions if the peculiar circumstances 
of the region are known. It is also 
used as a hvpsometer, or instrument 
to measure height above sea level, as the 
density of the air for a constant temp, is 
proportional to the pressure of the super- 
incumbent atmosphere. The B. is also 
used in physical experiment and in In- 
dustry to indicate the pressure of gases in 
terms of atmospheric pressure. Standard 
atmospheric pressure is understood, in 
physics, to mean the pressure which sus- 
tains at the sea level, and at a temp, of 
0° C., a vertical column of mercury 760 
min. high. In engineering, the pressure 
of one atmosphere means a pressure 
equivalent to 3 6 pounds on each sq. 
in. of surface. It has been su^ested that 
tho standard pressure should bo repre- 
sented In terms of force as one million 
dynes per sq. cm., this being equivalent 
to a barometric height of 29-513 in. or 
about 760 mm. at Greenwich, the accelera- 
tion duo to gravity at that place being 
taken as 981 -17 cm. per sec. The pressure 
of 1,000,000 dynes per so. cm is known 
as a bar, though in the U.S.A. this name 
is given to a pressure of 1 dyne per sq. 
cm. Tho bar is used chiefly in meteoro- 
logical work. See also Aneroid ; Meteor- 
ology. See F. C. Marvin, Barometers and 
the Measurements of A tmospheric Pressures. 
1912; Sir II. T. Glazobrook (ed.), A 
Dictionary of Applied Physics, 1922-23; 
G. W. 0. Kaye, High Vacua. 1927; 
London Meteorological Office, The Ob- 
server's Handbook. See also bibliography 
to article Meteorology. 

Barometz (Russian baramets, dimin. of 
baran, ram) prostrate hairy stem of a fern, 
Cibotium barometz, about which an extra- 
ordinary superstitutlon arose. It was 
cAlled Scythian lamb, and its shaggy 
appearance and crouching attitude gave 
rise to tho fable that It was partly animal, 
partly vegetable, and devoured all plants 
in its vicinity. 

Baron, word of uncertain origin, intro- 
duced at tho Norman Conquest to denote 
tho ‘man,’ or vassal, of a lord. Origi- 
nally the term was of wide application, 
but in England tho process of limitation 
bof^an early. The word was first re- 
stricted to those who hold land directly 
from tho king by military tenure, and by 
tho thirteenth century tho div. of these 
into greater and lesser Bs. bad become 
common. Magna Charta in 1215 pro- 
vided that the lesser Bs. should be sum- 
moned to the Great Council only through 
the sheriffs, while to the greater Bs., i.c. 
nobility from earls downward, a special 
summons should be sent by the king. 
This summons gradually became the 
badge of peerage, restricting the privilege 
to the greater Bs. alone. Till this point 
the position of a B. was that of a holder 
of the king’s land, but tho personal note 
became dominant in 1387, when the 
creation of Bs. by letters patent was In- 


augurated. In that year Richard II. 
created John de Beauchamp B. of Kid- 
derminster. The practice, however, did 
not become general until the reign of 
Henry VI. The creation of B. by writ, 
formerly an ordinary proceeding, was 
almost entirely discontinued. The B.’s 
coronet (granted by Charles II.) is of 
ermine with 6 large pearls set round 
the chaplot. Bs. of the exchequer was the 
title long given to tho 0 judges in the 
court of exchequer, and tho name Bs. of 
the Cinque Ports shows tho retention of 
the freer use of the word. It designated 
the chief officials and pari, representatives 
of the 5 great S. ports in the House of 
Commons. On the Continent the title 
was given a wider ^pllcetion than in 
Great Britain. In France only those 
bearing a name of historic note receive 
status from the title of B., and in Germany 
the title, which is banded down to aJI the 
children, became quite dissociated from 
all idea of possession of land. 

Baron and Femme, or Feme, Norman- 
Fr. words used to denote husband and 
wife in their mutual relationship. In 
heraldry tho words denote tho bearing of 
the arms of husband and wife per pale, 
i.e. side by side on tho same escutcheon, 
the husband’s always being on the dexter 
side. 

Baron, Bernhard (1850-1929), Amer. 
tobacco merchant and philanthropist; b. 
at Brest-Litovsk, Russia, of poor Jewish 
parents. His childhood was spent among 
the Don Cossacks at Rostov. Ills father, 
whose experience bad imbued him with a 
horror of conscript life, took him to 
America to avoid his conscription. He 
began work as a boy in a New York 
tobacco factory, where he sometimes slept 
in a shed. He invented a cigarette- 
making machine, unmarketable In 
America, which he brought to England 
and sold for £160,000, 30 years after 
leaving Russia. In 19()3 he bought the 
small tobacco business of Mine. Carreras. 
For 6 years it made no profit; afterwards 
it became a limited company with B. as 
chairman. He d. worth nearly 6 million 
sterling, at Brighton, Aug. 1, 1929. His 
benefactions include £25,000 in 1927 to 
endow a pathological institute to bear his 
name; a gift of £50,000 for rebuilding of 
St. George’s Jewish Settlement in tho E. 
end of Loudon; in 1928 a trust of £500,000 
to bo used for hospitals and homes for 
orphans and crippled children during the 
succeeding 20 years; in 1934 a gift of 
£10,000 was made from tho B. B. Charit- 
able Trust Fund to tho Brit. Empire 
Cancer campaign, and in 1936 a gift from 
tho same trust for now research labora- 
tories for the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Baronet, title created by James I. in 
1611, to obtain funds for the defence of 
Ulster. Each B. was required to supply 
the funds for keeping 30 soldiers in Ireland 
(at the rate of Sd. per day) for 3 years. It 
was promised that the number of Bs. 
created should not exceed 200, and it was 
also stipulated that tho honour could only 
bo conferred on a man who had a clear 
revenue of £1000 from lands, and whose 
family had borne arms at least as far back 
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as his grandfather. It conferred the 
prefix ‘Sir* on the B., and ‘Lady/ or 
*Dame/ on his wife, and gave him pre- 
cedence over all other knights, but not 
over the younger sons of barons. In 1625 
Charles I. instituted Bs. of Nova Scotia 
in Scotland. This was a scheme for the 
colonisation of that colony, and grants of 
land wore made to the new Bs., who paid 
3000 marks for the honour. The number, 
not to exceed 160, was never completed. 
In 1629 they received the right of wearing 
a badge, suspended by an orange-tawny 
ribbon, with a saltire azure, thereon an 
inescutcheon of the arms of Scotland, 
surmounted by an imp^erial crown, round 
the whole a motto. Fax mentis honestas 
gloria. In 1707 they were created Bs. 
of the U.K. 

Baronius, Ceesar (1533-1607), It. eccles. 
historian, b, at Sora in Naples, the son 
of Camillo Baroni and Porzia Feboria. 
He studied divinity and law at Naples, 
and afterwards at Borne, where he 
was the pupil of St. Philip Neri, whom 
he succeeded as superior of the congre- 
gation of the oratory, 1593. In 1596 ho 
was made cardinal, and in 1597 librarian 
of the Vatican; but failed to become pope 
in 1605 owing to the opposition of the 
Spaniards. His most celebrated work, 
Annales Ecclesia^iici a Christo Nato ad 
Annum. 1198 (12 vols. 1588-1607), was 
written in reply to the Protestant work 
entitled Magdeburg Centuries, and its 
object was to show that the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome was identical with that 
of the early Christian Church. Another 
work of B. worthy of note is Martyrolo- 
gium Romanum, 1586. According to 
Mazzuchelli {Scrittori d' Italia, fol. Brescia, 
ii. pt. i. p. 387), there are 19 works of 
B. in print and MS. 

Baron of Beef, large piece of beef con- 
sisting of both sides of the back, a double 
sirloin, sometimes weighing 100 lb. This 
huge joint was only served at great public 
entertainments, notably at civic feast at 
Guildhall, London. The origin of the 
name is xinknown, but legend ascribes it, 
as well as Sir Loin, to a jest of Charles II. 

Baronscourt, Irish seat of the duke of 
Abercom in Co. Tyrone, N. Ireland, 3 m. 
S.W. of Newtown Stewart. Also the 
name of a London dist. between Earls 
Court and Hammersmith, on the Dist. 
Railway. 

Barons* War, The, see under Montfort, 
SmoN PE. 

Baroque (from Portuguese, barroco, 
rough pearl), term originally restricted 
to the jeweller’s trade, but now chiefly 
used in architecture. The term signifies 
the extravagant, capricious, Incongruous, 
but sometimes picturesque ornament of 
the late Renaissance. B. architecture, the 
decorative style of the eighteenth century, 
may be compared to the Louis Quinze 
style, but is differentiated by its clumsy 
forms, especially exemplified in eccles. 
buildings and in a contorted ornamenta- 
tion of meaningless scrolls and shell- 
work. In this latter connection the 
word baroque Is frequently used as a 
synonym for rococo, but strictly the 
latter term is applied to ornamentation of 


the same period which, though inorganic 
and exuberant, yet has elements of beauty 
and artistic qualities; while the tenn 
baroque may imply repellent qualities. 
Many examples of B. architecture are 
supplied by the Jesuits — whence the style 
has sometimes been called the Jesuit 
style. See Sacheverell Sitwell, Southern 
Baroque Art, 1924. 

Baroscope (Gk. jSapoc, pressure, and 
aKoir^ui to look), typo of barometer which 
indicates only variations of the atmo- 
spheric pressure, but does not, as the 
ordinary barometer does, supply any 
quantitative data. 

Barosma, Buohu, or Bucku, name of a 
genus of RutaceoB found in S. Africa as an 
evergreen shrub. B. crenata is one of the 
Bucku plants of the Cape. The leaves 
are employed in medicine as a diuretic. 

Barotao or Barotag Nuevo, tn. of 
Panay Is., Philippine Is., situated in a 
fertile dist. of Iloilo. Poi). 20,000. 

Barotseland, former kingdom of 
Central Africa, in the Uimer Zambesi. It 
now forms the dist. of N. W . Rhodesia, and 
is a native reserve, Europeans, except for 
missionaries, traders, and officials who 
have been approved by the paramount 
chief, not being permitted to settle. 
Lew'anika, who d, in 1916, put B. under 
Brit, protection. He was succeeded 
as paramount chief by his son, Yeta 
III. The dist. is well watered and 
fertile, and supports a large pop., the 
Barotse being the most capable and 
adaptable of the N. Rhodesian natives. 
Many of them are Christians. The ndgra- 
tlon to the N,. and S. Rhodesian and S. 
African mines of so many of the younger 
men involves their detribalisation with 
consequent hardship to their fjuidlios, 
through the destimction of their social 
orgamsation. Lialui is the cap. and the 
residence of the chief, but Mongu, 7 m. 
away, is the chief station and Brit, 
residency. Other stations are Nalolo 
and Shesheke. There is a postal service 
from Lialui to Bulaw^ayo. Consult D. W. 
Stirke, Barotseland, 1922. 

Barousse, valley in the Hautes- 
Pyreneos. France. 

Barozzi, or Barooohi, see Vignola. 

Barpeta, to., KAmrtip dist., Assam, 
India. Pop. (chiefly Hindu) 10,000. 

Barque, or Bark, originally any small 
ship, but now more particularly a three-, 
four-, or five-masted sailing vessel, with 
fore and main masts square-rigged, but 
mlzzen-mast rigged fore and aft, i.e. In a 
line with the run of the ship. Formerly 
they were small vessels only, but later 
four-masted steel Bs. range between 
2300-3000 tons. 

Barquisimeto, cap. city of state of Lara, 
Venezuela, on B. R., 165 m. S.W. of 
Caracas. It is a bishop’s see and con- 
tains a college, cathedral, gov. palace, etc. 
It stands in a fertile agrlc. and stock- 
raising dist., and does a largo trade 
through its port, Tusacas. Pop. 36,500. 

Barr, tn. in Bas-Rhin, France. It is 
18 m. S.W. from Strasburg, and is noted 
for its mineral baths. Pop. 4000. 

Barr, or Barra, formerly a petty king- 
dom of W. Africa, at the mouth of the 
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Gambia. This and some neighbourlns 
kingdoms on the Gambia were founded by 
Amari-Sonko, a Mandingo warrior, ap- 
parently for the purpose of facilitating 
the operations of the traitlc in slaves. 

Barr, Amelia Edith (1831-1919), Anglo- 
Amer. authoress, h. at Ulvorstone, in 
Lancashire, England; educated in Scot- 
land, and after her marriage with Robert 
Barr wont to Texas. Removed to New 
York in 18C9 after the death of her hus- 
band. Among her works are: The House 
on Cherry Street, 1909 ; Helle of the Bowling 
Green, 1908; Remember the Alamo", A 
Border Shepherdess, 1887. See auto- 
biography All the Days of My Life, 1913. 

Barr, Archibald (1855-1931), Scottish 
inventor, b. in Renfrewshire. Educated 
at Paisley and Glasgow Unlv., where ho 
was regius prof, of civil engineering and 
mechanics, 1889-1913. Invented with 
Stroud naval range-finders, adopted by 
Brit. Admiralty and foreign govs.; also 
various range-finders for fortress and field 
service, electrical fire control instru- 
ments for use between fire control 
positions and gun stations of war- vessels 
(adopted by Brit. Admiralty), and a pump 
for producing high vacua. Also Inventor 
of height-flndei’S for the anti-aircraft 
services, torsion dynamometers and 
pow'er meters. Instruments for use in air 
surveying, and improvements in the opto- 
phone. 

Barr, Robert (1850-1912), Eng. novelist. 
6. in Glasgow. Educated at Normal 
School, Toronto; headmaster of Central 
School, Windsor, Canada, till 1876. Then 

I oined editorial stall of Detroit Free Press, 
lis contributions to w^hich were signed 
‘Luke Sharp.’ In 1881 B. came to Eng- 
land, founded the weekly P'ree Press, and 
in 1892 founded the Idler with Jerome K. 
Jerome, remaining co-editor till 1895. 
Among his best works are In the Midst 
of Alarms, 1894; A Woman Intervenes, 
1896; Revenge!, 1896; The Countess Tekla, 
1899; The Strong Arm, 1900; The UU’ 
changing East, 1900; The Tempestuous 
Petticoat, 1905; Stranleigh’s Millions, 
1908; The Sword-maker, 1910. 

Barra, tn. about 3 or 4 m. E. of Naples. 
Pop. of commune 13,000. 

Barra, is. of Invornoss-shirc, Scotland, 
near the S. extremity of the Outer 
Hebrides. Historically it is fam ous as the 
scene of the victory of Robert Bruce, 
1308. Pop. 2000. 

Barraokpur, tn. of dist. Twenty-four 
Parganas, Bengal, India, on R. Hugh, 
15 m. N. of Calcutta. It Is a European 
health resort and country residence of the 
viceroy. There were sepoy mutinies here 
in 1824 and 1857. The native name of 
Charnak is reminiscent of Job Charnock, 
the founder of Calcutta. Pop. 39,000. 

Barracks, set of buildings with all con- 
veniences for human habitation and 
generally used for the accommodation of 
units of the fighting forces and police. 
The nature, site, and construction of 
barracks were usually determined by the 
strategic or other employment of the 
troops, etc., which had to occupy them. 
Hence those of the sovereign’s bodyguard 
were built in London and at places near 


the king’s residences; B. near the coast 
are constructed more in the nature of 
forts; whilst the sites of those at depots 
In the country are chosen more from 
health reasons. The B. include parade 
ground and open spaces for drill and 
manoeuvres. B. are generally built in 
blocks, to accommodate 2 companies each, 
and are divided into officers’ quarters, 
men’s quarters, and quarters for married 
soldiers and sergeants. The olficers’ 
mess usually consists of a dining-room, 
ante-room, billiard -room, and offices. 
Each officer has his own private rooms,’ 
the number varying according to rank, 
and special accommodation is made for 
married olficers. The married aoldioi*s 
usualiy have separate houses each, with 
rooms varying in number according to 
the number of their children. The 
soldiers are catered for by the regimental 
institute, which consists of the canteen 
and the recreation establishment. Read- 
ing - rooms, coffee bars, gymnasiums, 
billiard-rooms, and other recreation rooms 
are provided in B. to make the life as 
comfortable and attractive as possible. 
There aro separate buildings, constructed 
and set apart for hospitals, stables, stores, 
miniature rifle ranges, guard-rooms, cook- 
houses, schoolrooms for children, mid in 
the larger garrisons, garrison schools and 
libraries. 

Formerly accommodation was not pro- 
vided for soldiers, who were accordingly 
billeted on the people. It was not till the 
end of the eighteenth century that per- 
manent buildings for soldiers camo to 
be built. Before the nineteenth century 
soldiers were accommodated in scnttcred 
billets, which was unsound from a tactical 
point of view when troops wore needed to 
tinn out suddenly against a threatened 
point or to proceed on special duty where 
speed was essential. At the headquarters 
of every fighting force there is a depart- 
ment charged with the duty of looking 
after B. in all their aspects, including 
prevention against fire. 

Barracuda, Barraoouta, or Barracoota, 
largo pike -like fish of flie family Sphy- 
reenidee and order Teleostoi. Bs. are 
carnivorous, and some varieticf? are 
esteemed as a food, though at times they 
are poisonous. 

Barrafranca, tn. of Sicily, situated 1470 
ft. above the level of the sea, 10 m. S.E. 
of Caltanisetta, in the prov. of that name. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Barrage: (1) Engineering; an artificial 
obstruction placed In a water-course to 
obtain increased depth of water. (2) 
Artillery; a curtain of shell-fire produced 
by a number of shells being fired simul- 
taneously by guns on to a definite line. 

A. B. differs from a bombardment {q.v.) 
in that in the former the fall of the shells 
takes a linear formation, whereas in the 
latter they are grouped over an area. 

B. fire was introduced in the First World 
War, when os communications were diffi- 
cult It became necessary for B. fire to 
be pre-arranged and carried out according 
to a definite time-table. The procedure was 
for artillery to ‘put down a ‘creeping’ 
B. on a certain line fqr a certain time 
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during: which the infantry moved forward 
a8 far aa possible under the protection of 
the falling shells. The B. was usually 
put down on an objective which the in- 
fantry prepared to assault as soon as the 
B. ‘lifted.* At the time scheduled the B. 
would come down on the next objective, 
and the same procedure would be re- 
peated until the B. had ‘crept* to its final 
position, where it ‘stood* for a time, and 
thus became a ‘standing’ B. Creeping 
Bs. were used to screen troops in retreat 
as well as in advance, and a ‘flank* B. 
was used to give protection to troops on 
their flank. A combination of the creep- 
ing and flank B. was a ‘ box B.,’ which gave 
all-round protection. See under Anti- 
Aircraft Defence ; Artillery. 

Barra Manza, tn. of Brazil, on the r. b. 
of the Parahiba do SUl, 70 m. N.W. of 
Rio de Janeiro. Pop. 12,000. 

Barramunda, name applied to the 
Ceratodus, a dipnoid fish of the family 
Sirenoidei with a single lung. Its haunts 
are the rivs. of Queensland. 

Barranquilla, cap. of prov. of same 
name, Bolivar, Colombia, on Magdalena 
R., near its mouth, 3 m. from its seaport, 
Sabanilla, and 18* from the port Puerto 
Colombia. Standing at the head of the 
navigation of the riv., which is useless at 
its entrance into the sea, the tn. has a busy 
steamship trafiic, and grew rapidly though 
suffering from periodical floods. It is the 
largest commercial centre in Colombia: 
has many manufs. and exports coffee and 
hides. There is a wireless station. Pop. 
(1942) 188,500. 

Barrantes, Vincente (1829-98), Sp. poet 
and publicist, b, at Badajos. but later 
removed to Madrid, where bo entered 
literfiry and political life, holding sov. 
appointments in Spain and the Philip- 
pines. In 1872 ho was made a member of 
the Sp. Academy. His works, for the 
audacity of which ho was sev. times fined, 
includo Siempre Tarde, 1851; Juan de 
Padilla, 1855-6; La Viuda de Padilla, 
1857; Narracion es ExirameHas, 187 2-3 ; 
Cuentoa y Leyendaa, 1875; Ouerras Pird- 
ticas de Filipinae, 1878. 

Barrat, Paul Jean Francois Nicolas, 
Comte de (1755-1829), Fr. revolutionary, 
6. at For-Amphous In Var, of an anct. 
noble family. In 1775 be entered the 
army, and went twice to India. When 
the Revolution commenced he became 
one of its warmest partisans, and was a 
member of the Jacobins’ Club from its 
commencement. Representing Var in 
the National Convention, he voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. : and he also took an 
active part in the siege of Toulon. He 
o-pposed Robespierre, and was mainly 
instrumental for his downfall. On the 
13th Vend6mlaire (Oct. 5, 1795), the 
Convention appointed B. general-ln- 
chief for the second time, and his success 
on this occasion was chiefly owing to 
Bonaparte, to whom he had confided the 
command of the artillery. The anarchists 
were put down and B. was nominated one 
of the five members of the Directory. On 
the 18th Fructldor (.Sept. 4, 1797), he was 
again invested with dictatorial powers, 
and transnorted many of his opponents. 


The affair of the 30th Prairlal (May 18, 
1799), however, shook the foundation of 
the Directory. Bonaparte, seconded by 
Siey^s, effected the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799), and was made 
first consul. After this the power of B. 
was annihilated. Implicated in a con- 
spiracy, he was exiled to Rome, but re- 
turned to Paris in 1814. In 1815 he 
again left Paris, but returned on the dis- 
embarkation of Napoleon and took up his 
residence at Chaillot. See his Memoirs, 
pub. by Duruy, 1895. 

Barratry (from O.F. baraterie, fraud) 
is In Eng. law a terra applied to the 
offence of inciting the subjects of the king 
to riot. The offence against law is 
actionable only when committed fre- 
quently, and at least 3 breaches of the law 
must be proved against the offender. In 
the case of a lawyer or solicitor offending 
in this way ho is by the law of England 
unable to practise further. The offence in 
Scotland is not the same, but is the crime 
of a judge who barters justice for money, 
t.c. is guilty of corrupt practices. The 
offence of B. is also known in marine in- 
surance: in that case it is an offence by the 
masters or crew of a ship which is to the 
detriment of the owiuirs or insurers of 
that ship. It is usually insured against 
in marine insurance policies. 

Barraux, vil. in the Fr. dept, of Isdre, 
In the arron. of, and 23 m. from, Grenoble. 
On the Is6re, upwards of a mile from 13., 
la B. Fort, built by Emmanuel of Savoy 
in 1596 and captured by Lesdigni^res. 
Pop. 1200. 

Barre, tn. of Washington co., Vermont, 
U.S.A., C m. S.E. of ISIontpelier, famous 
for its granite quarries. Pop. 11,000. 

Barr5, name given to a group of S. 
Amer. tribes of Aravvakan stock, who 
occupy the country round the Upper Rio 
Negro, in N. Brazil, across the Casiquiare, 
Guiana, the Atabapo as far as Venezuela, 
They are an independent, progressive 
race, their language being si>read through- 
out a wide region. 

Barr6, Isaac (1726-1802), Irish officer 
and politician, b. in Dublin, the son of a 
Fr. refugee ; served under Wolfe, and was 
wounded, at Quebec in 1759; entered 
Parliament in 1761, and consistently de- 
fended the rights of the colonies, notably 
in a famous speech against the ytainp Act 
in 1765. He was the originator of the 
term ‘Sons of Liberty* applied to the 
Amers. In 1790 he retired owing to 
blindness consequent upon his old wound. 
He is one of those to whom the Letters of 
Junius have been ascribed. 

Barrel, large wooden vessel for holding 
liquids or solids, with circular heads. The 
term is also given to various measures. A 
barrel of beer contains 36 imperial gallons, 
of wine 314 gallons, of butter 224 pounds, 
etc. In the U.S.A. flour and beef are sold 
In the same way, a B. of flour containing 
196 pounds, and one of beef 200 pounds. 

Barrelier, Jaoquee( 1606-7 3), Fr. botanist, 
was 6. in Paris. He was educated for the 
medical profession, but abandoned it, and 
in 1635 took the vows of the order of 
Dominicans. In 1646 ho was appointed 
assistant to the general of the order of 
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Dominicans, and in that capacity tra- 
Tcrsed S. Franco, Spain, and Italy. Dur- 
ing his travels he collected plants, of 
which he made drawings, and had them 
engraved. He returned to Paris, 1672, 
to complete his work on botany, but d. in 
1673. After his death his collections were 
dispersed, and some wore burnt. The 
copper plates, however, were collected 
and pub. by Antoine de Jussieu, who sup- 
plied descriptions in the place of those 
which had been destroyed. 

Barrel Organ, portable mechanical 
musical instrument with a limited number 
of tunes. Provided with hymn tunes, it 
was formerly used in some churches, but 
was ousted by the harmonium ; at the end 
of the eighteenth century it was first used 
in the street. The organ has a wooden 
cylinder furnished with pegs or staples, 
which, when revolved, opens a series of 
valves to admit the air to a set of pipes, 
and thus produces the sounds. 

Barren Flowers are more commonly 
known ns male flowers. They bear 
stamens but not carpels. 

Barren Island, name given to 4 different 
is. in various parts of the world. The first 
is a sandy is. off the S. shore of Long Is., 
King’s CO., New York. The second is an 
is. on the W. coast of Placentia Bay, off 
Newfoundland. The third is one of the 
group known as Hunter Is., off the N.E. 
point of Tasmania. The fourth is a 
volcanic is. in the bay of Bengal, situated 
to tho E. of the Andaman Is. 

Barrenness, see Sterility. 

Barren wort {Epimediuni alpinnm)^ 
species of Old World Berber! dacem, 
cultivated in Britain. It is a self- 
pollinatod plant, with nectaries, and the 
seed has a membranous aril. 

Barrds, Auguste Maurice (1862-1923), 
Fr. politician and man of letters. After 
studying at Nancy ho went in 1882 to 
Paris, and adopted the journalistic pro- 
fession. He was elected a deputy for 
Nancy in 1889, and sat in tho chamber till 
1893. Later, returned for tho Seine 
div. and elected member of the Acad6mie 
Francaise. He was an individualist by 
conviction, and repudiated all social 
discipline. His works are obscure in 
many places, but his analysis is delicate, 
and his stylo, though often affected, is 
pure. A tnorough -going Nationalist, ho 
shared with Maurras in moulding the 
ideals of this party. Tho First World 
War gave him his opportunity, which he 
embraced with vigour. To tho l^cho de 
Paris he contributed dally for 4 years. 
His works include UEnnemi des lois, 1893 ; 
Le CuUe du moi, 1893 ; Une JourrUe parle- 
mevtaire, 1894: La Colline inspir^e, 1913; 
L'Ame franj^ise et la guerre, 1916; Le 
CUnie du Khin, 1921; Un Jardin sur 
VOronte, 1922. The first vols. of his 
Chronique de la Orande Ouerre, appeared 
in 1931. See studies by J. N. Faure- 
Blguot (Paris), 1924, and A. Blanc- 
Peridier (Paris), 1925. 

Barret, George (1732-84), Irish land- 
scape painter. In 1764 bo obtained a 50- 
guinea premium from the Society of Arts, 
London jwas one of the original members 
of the Royal Academy, founded 1768; 


and towards the close of his life was 
master painter to Chelsea Hospital. His 
landscapes are bold and natural in design, 
but his colouring Is somewhat heavy. He 
painted also in water-colours, and exe- 
cuted a few etchings. 

Barret, William (1733-89), Eng. surgeon 
and antiquary, 6. at Notton, Wiltshire. 
At the age of 22 he passed his examination 
for a surgeon, and settled down to practise 
in Bristol. He determined to write a 
hist, of the city. This work is famous 
because of the number of forgeries with 
which Chatterton, ‘the marvellous boy,’ 
supplied B., and which the latter accepted 
without question. He was made a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries on Nov. 9, 
1775, before the publication of his book. 
This appeared in 1789. as a quarto vol. 
of over 700 pages, with tho title, The 
History and Antiquities of the City of 
Bristol, compiled from original records 
and authentic manuscripts, in public oj^ces 
and private hands. But it met with such 
ridicule that B. was overwhelmed, and d. 
at Higham, in Somerset, in the following 
Sept. 

Barrett, John (6. 1866), Amer. arbi- 
trator, b. at Grafton, Vermont. Amer. 
minister to Siam in 1894-98, when he 
settled by arbitration largo Amer. claims 
in that country. He was IJ.S. delegate in 
1901-2 to the second Pan-Amer. Con- 
ference, Mexico; and 1907-20, director of 
the Pan-Amer. Union, which he developed 
08 the prin. official agency for fostering 
the growth of Pan-Amer. trade, l^ubli- 
cations: Admiral George Dewey, 1899; 
Pan-American Union, 1911; Panama 
Canal — What it is — What it means, 1913; 
and Pan- America and Pan- Americanism, 
1922; The Call of South America, 1924. 

Barrett, Lawrence (1831-91), Amer. 
actor, b. at Paterson, New Jersey. He 
made his first appearance on tho boards 
at Detroit, Michigan, as Murad in The 
French Spy in 1853. In 1857-58 he was 
associated with the brilliant actor Edwin 
Booth; subsequently he became the lead- 
ing member of his company, and worked 
with him from 1887 till his death. B. was 
a versatile actor and had a high under- 
standing of his art. His best part was 
Cassius; he also took the leading parts in 
many Shakespoarien plays. Ho wrote 
Edwin Booth and his Contemporaries, 1886. 

Barrett, Sir William Fletcher (1844- 
1925). Eng. physicist. Educated in 
Manchester. In 1863 he was working 
under Prof. Tyndall. He did effective 
research work in alloys and especially on 
their electric and magnetic purposes. 
‘StaUoy,’ a silicon-iron alloy used by 
electrical engineers, was his discovery. 
His prin. research work, however, was in 
the uses of tho divining rod. Was 
lecturer In physics In the Royal School 
of Naval Architects, and later, prof, of 
physics In Dublin Unlv. Also one of 
the founders of the Society for Psychical 
Hesoaroh. 

Barrett, Wilson (1846-1904), Eng. actor, 
6. in Essex. He first appeared at Halifax 
in 1864 In East Lynne. As manager of 
the Princess’s Theatre he produced The 
Lights of London and The Silver King. 
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In 1884 he appeared in Hamlet, and later 
visited America and Australia. In 1895 
he produced The Sign of the Cross, 

Barrhead, tn. of Renfrewshire, Scot- 
land, 7 m. S.W. of Glasgow by rail. 
Porcelain and sanitary appliances are 
manufactured, and it contains also cotton 
mills, calico-printing works, bleaching 
and dyeing works, engineering works, 
and shawl-weaving mills. Pop. 12,000. 

Barri, Giraldus de, or Sylvester Giraldus, 
see Giraldus Oambrensis. 

Barrias, Louis Ernest (1841-1905), Fr. 
sculptor, was b. In Paris. He studied at 
first imder L6on Cogniet, but recognising 
that sculpture was his true mmer, he 
worked under Jouffroy. He was awarded 
the Prix do Rome in 1 865, and a medal at 
the Salon of 1870. His 2 works for the 
Salon of 1872, one in marble, the other in 
bronze, were of such excellence that he 
was awarded a first-class modal. Ho was 
awarded a medal of honour and a decora- 
tion for his piece at the 1878 Salon, en- 
titled ‘The First Funeral,’ representing 
Adam and Eve bearing Abel’s body. 

Barricade, military term used for any 
obstruction formed to check the advance 
of an enemy. They may be constructed 
of palisades and earth or sand-bags, with 
loop-holes cut for firing, but as they are 
generally thrown up in haste any material 
to hand, such as loaded carts, heaps of 
stones, planking, felled trees, etc., is used. 
In 1358 Bs. were set up in the streets of 
Paris against the Dauphin Charles, and 
again in 1588 Hcm-y IV.'s troops wei^e 
prevented from entering Paris by the Bs. 
They were used again in Paris in the 
revolutions of 1848 and 1850. 

Barrie, cap. tn. of Simcoe co., Ontario, 
Canada, on Keiniienfeldt Bay, L. Simcoe, 
64 m. N.W. of Toronto. It Is a railway 
centre, and has inanufs. of carriages, wool, 
leather, and madiinory. Pop. 7800. 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew (1860-1937), 
Scottish novelist and dramatist, president 
of the Society of Authors from 1923; 
rector of St. Andrews Univ., 1919-22; 
elected chancellor of Edinburgh Univ., 
May 30, 1930; created a baronet in 1913; 
b. May 9, 1860, at Kirriemuir, in Forfar- 
shire, was educated at Dumfries Academy 
and Edinburgh Univ. After some ex- 
perience as a journalist in Nottingham he 
came to London and contributed to, 
among other papers, the St. James’s 
Gazette, British Weekly (as ‘Gavin 
Ogilvy*), National Observer, and Speaker. 
In 1887, he pub. his first book. Better 
Dead, and In the next year Auld Licht 
Idylls presented an idealisation of his 
native vil. as ‘Thrums,’ with its life and 
humour. The theme is not quite dropped 
in When a Man ’« Single, primarily a 
humorous account of journalistlo life, and 
it is again the chief Interest in A Window 
in Thrums, 1889. In 1891 came My 
Lady Nicotine and The Little Minister, 
which excellently showed B.’s whimsical 
humour, pathos, and control of action and 
dialogue. Margaret Ogilvy (about his 
mother), 1894, was followed by Senti- 
mental Tommy and Tommy and Orizel, 
1900. Other non-dramatlo works of his 
are: An Edinburgh Eleven, 1889; Scot- 


land’s Lament, 1895; The Little White 
Bird, 1902; Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens, 1906; Peter and Wendy, 1911; 
Half Hours, 1914; Who Was Sarah Find- 
lay, 1917; Courage, 1922; Cricket, 1926. 
The Greenwood Hat : the Memoir of James 
Anon, 1930, dealing with his early life, was 
written by him for private circulation. 
His Farewell, Miss Julie Logan {Times 
Christmas Supplement, 1931) is an 
example of the perfect short story. 
The fame of B. rests mostly on his plays, 
those of his maturity being full of wit, 
imagination, and fantasy. The following 
is a table of his dramatic works, with the 
dates of their first theatre presentation in 
London. 

Richard Savage (with Marriott WatJ^on), 
(1891); Ibsen’s Ghost, or Toole up to Date 
(1891); Walker, London (1892); Jane 
Annie (comic opera, with Conan Doyle) 
(1893); Becky Sharp (1893); The Pro- 
fessors Love Story (1894); The Little 
Minister ( 1 89 7 ) ; T/ie Wedding Quest (1900); 
Quality Street (1902); The Admirable 
Crichton (1902); Little Mary (tracing 
national ills to indigestion) (1903); Peter, 
Pan (the most popular children’s play of 
the oentmy) (1904); Alice Sit-by -the- Fire 
(1905); Pantaloon (1905); Josephine (poli- 
tical skit) (1906); PwncA (toy tragedy, a 
compliment to JBernard Shaw) (1906); 
What Every Woman Knows (1908); The 
Twelve-Pound Look (1910); Old Friends 
(1910); A Slice of Life (1910); Rosalind 
(1912); The Will (1913); The Adored One 
(Legend of Leonora) (1913); Half an 
Hour (1913): Der Tag (1914); Rosy Rap- 
ture (musical burlesque) (1915); The New 
Word (1915); The Fatal Typist (1915); 
The Real Thing (1916); A Kiss for Cin- 
derella (1916); Shakespeare’s Legacy (1916); 
The Old Lady Shows her Medals (1917); 
Seven Women (1917); Dear Brutus (a 
study of Might-Have-Beens) (1917); A 
Well- Remembered Voice (1918); The Truth 
About the Russian Dancers (1920); Mary 
Rose (1920); Shall We Join the Ladies? 
(an isolated First Act) (1921); Barbara’s 
Wedding (1927). He wrote The Boy 
David especiallv for Elizabeth Bergner, 
who appeared in the title role in Edin- 
burgh and London in 1937. See bib- 
liography by H. Garland, 1928; also 
I T. Moult, Barrie : a Critical Estimate, 
1936; J. Roy, James Matthew Barrie: an 
Appreciation, 1937 ; W. A. Darlington, 
J. M. Barrie, 1938; Patrick Chalmers. 
The Barrie Inspiration, 1938; D. Mackail, 
The Story of J. M. B., 1941. 

Barrier (Fr. barriire), in fortification, 
term applied to a chain of military posts 
protecting the frontiers of a country. It 
signifies also a wall of strong timbers 
enclosing an area (stockade), o^rotectlng 
a passage. In some part of a B. Is a gate 
usually formed of 2 parts, opening In 
the middle, and frequently musket-proof, 
being made of strong timbers in vertical 
and horizontal positions, with diagonal 
braces. 

Barrier Act, act passed by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1697 providing that any proposed change 
in the church laws must be, sanctioned by 
a majority of the Presbyterians. The 
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object of this act was to guard against 
hastj legislation in the church. 

Barrier Reef, The Great, see Great 
Barrier Keep. 

Barrier Treaty, name given to 3 treaties 
which were drawn up during or imme- 
diately after the war of the Sp. Succession. 
It was essential to the Dutch that, in 
order to resist possible Fr. aggressions, 
they should have control of the ‘barrier* 
fortresses of the Netherlands. The chief 
fortresses which the Dutch demanded 
were Ypres, Tournai, Mons, Charleroi, 
and Ghent. In return for a recognition 
of the Protestant and Hanoverian suc- 
cession, Great Britain signed a treaty in 
1709 by which she undertook that the 
Dutch should be provided with an ade- 
quate barrier of fortresses in the Nether- 
lands. The number of fortresses was 
reduced by the second treaty to practi- 
cally those already named (1713). In 
the treaty which was signed in 1714 by 
the emneror and Louis XIV. the Dutch 
received their barrier fortresses. 

Barring-out, practice formerly common 
in schools, by which the boys barred the 
doors of the school against the master. 
The time chosen was usually a few days 
before the commencement of the vaca- 
tions. Addison was the leader of a B. at 
the Grammar School, Lichfield, 1685 (sec 
Johnson’s Life of Addison)', and at the 
High School, Edinburgh, in 1595 there 
was a serious B. in which a magistrate lost 
his life whilst endeavouring to force an 
entrance. In the statutetj of Witton 
School, near Northwlch, in Cheshire, 
founded by Sir John Deane, 1658, the 
observance of the custom by the scholars 
is directed. 

Barrington, Daines (1727-1800), Eng. 
Jurist, fourth sou of John Shute B. 
He was called to the Bar in 1749, and 
made a puisne Welsh judge in 1757. 
In 1785 he gave up all public employ- 
ments except the place of commissary- 
general of the stores at Gibraltar. Of his 
writings the most important is Observa- 
tiona upon the Statutes, chiefly the more 
ancient, from Maojia Carta to the 21 Jac. I. 
c. 27, first pub. 1766. Others are: Re- 
searches respecting a North-west Passage', 
papers on local antiouities in the Archmo- 
logia; and essays In the Philosophical 
Transactions. Many of his periodical 
publications were pub, in 1781 under the 
title of Miscellanies on Various Subjects. 

Barrington, George (properly Waldron, 
George) (176^. 1840), Irish author, h. at 
Maynooth. Kildare; joined a band of 
strolling players in 1771, and later became 
a professional thief in London, moving in 
the highest circles. His most noted theft 
was that of a snufl-box worth £30,000 
from Prince Orlofl. In 1790 he was 
transported to Botany Bay, but was re- 
leased after 2 of his 7 years* sentence, and 
became superintendent of convicts and 
later hi^ constable at Paramatta, 
N.S.W. His works include: A Voyage to 
Botany Bay, 1801; The History of New 
South Wales, 1802; The History of New 
Holland, IBOQ. See li. S. Lambert, The 
Prince of Pick-pockets, 1930. 

Barrington, John Shute, first Viscount 


(1678-1734), Eng. polemical writer and 
politician, b. in Hertfordshire; called to 
the Bar in 1699; was one of the com- 
missioners sent to Scotland to gain the 
favour of the Presbyterians for the Union ; 
became commissioner of customs in 1708; 
entered Parliament in 1715. In 1720 he 
was made baron and viscount in Ireland. 
He was expelled from Parliament in 1723 
for his connection with the Harburg 
lottery- Works include: Essay upon ths 
Interests of England in Respect to Pro- 
testants Dissenting, etc., 1701; Rights of 
Protestant Dissenters, 1704-5; Dissuasive 
from Jacobitism, 1713; Miscellanea Sact'a, 
1725. 

Barrington, Rutland (1853-1922), Eng. 
actor, b. at Penge, sou of J. G. Fleet 
(Barrington being a stage name), and 
nephew of Emily Faithfull. Eduoateii 
Merchant Taylors’ School; made his first 
appearance on stage at age of 21 ; there- 
after joined the D’Oyly Carte manage- 
ment and played in all Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas except 2' he Yeomen of the 
Guard. He wrote humorous articles for 
Punch, also one play. 

Barrington, Samuel (1729-1800), Brit, 
admiral, son of Viscount B. Entered the 
Navy under Lord George Gordon in 1740; 
became a lieutenant in 1745; commanded 
the sloop Weasel In 1747 ; and later in that 
year, in the ISellona, captured the Fr. 
Due de Chartres. Ho served in the Medi- 
terranean and on the Guinea coast; in 
1754-55 accompanied Commodore Kop- 
el to N. America; In 1757 served under 
ir Edward Ilaw^ke in the Basque Hoads 
expedition; and In 1761 under Keppel ;ii 
Belle Isle. In 1759, while commanding 
the Achilles, he captured the Comte de 
St. Florentin. Ho was made com- 
mander-in-chief in the W. Indies In 1778, 
where he defeated the Fr. under d’Es- 
talng. He was in the action oil Grenada 
in 1779, and w^as second in command to 
Lord Howe at the relief of Gibraltar In 
1782. He was made an admiral In 1787. 

Barrington, Shute (1734-1826), Eng. 
churchman, sixth and youngest son of 
John Shute, Viscount B., was b. at 
Becket, in Berkshire. Ho was educated 
at Eton and Merton College, Oxford. He 
was ordained in 1756, and appointed 
chaplain-ln-ordinary to George III. in 
1760. He was made canon of Christ 
Church in 1761, and took his D.O.L. in 
the following year. Ho was appointed a 
canon of St. Paul’s in 1768, and bishop of 
Llandafl in 1769, of Salisbury in 1782, 
and of Durham In 1791. He w^as a de- 
fender of the Protestant establishment, 
and opposed to the acquisition of political 
power by the Roin. Catholics. 

Barrington, William Wildman Shute, 
second Viioount (1717-93), Eng. politician, 
eldest son of the first Viscount B. After 
making the grand tour ho returned to 
England in 1738, and In 1740 was 
elected M.P. for Berwick-on-Tweed. In 
1745 he formulated a plan for a national 
militia, and in the same year took his 
seat in the Irish House of Lords. He was 
one of the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty in 1746, in 1754 M.P. for Ply- 
mouth, and in 1765 a member of the 
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Privy Council. He was secretary at war 
in 1766, treasurer of the exchequer In 
1761, treasurer of the navy in 1764, and 
in 1766 secretary at war a^ain. He was 
Joint postmaster-general from Jan. to 
Anr. 1782, and retired on a pension of 
aSOOO per annum. 

Barrios, Justo Ruflno (1835-85), Guate- 
malan politician, 6. at San Lorenzo, 
Guatemala. lie took part in the un- 
successful liberal insurrection under 
Serapio Cruz against Cerna, the president 
of Guatemala, in 1867-69. He was 
obliged to flee to Mexico, but in 1871 he 
returned and defeated Cerna, and assisted 
in maJdng Granados president. Two 
years later he overthrew Granados and 
took his place, being re-clected In 1876 
and again in 1880. Seeing that his ideal 
of a union of Central Amer. states would 
never be attained by peaceful means, he 
invaded Salvador in an attempt to bring 
about his alms by force. He was, how- 
ever, defeated and killed at Chalchurapa. 

Barrister, member of that branch of 
the law which has the exclusive right to 
practise and be heard in the superior 
courts of law in England and Ireland. 
For the Scottish equivalent branch see 
Advooatk. The right to practise at the 
Bor Is confined to the 4 Eng. Inns of 
Court (cm?.), viz. Lincoln’s Inn, Inner and 
Middle Temples, and Gray’s Inn, and to 
the King’s Inns in Ireland. A student is 
‘admitted’ to an Inn by passing a pre- 
liminary examination (excused for tnose 
who have passed certain univ. examina- 
tions), and paying fees. Ho then ‘keeps* 
12 terms by eating dinners in the hall of 
hlfl Inn, 6 in each legal term, 3 for univ. 
members. On passing the examinations 
of the Council of Legal Education and 

S aying fees he is ‘called to the Bar’ by 
tie benchers of his Inn, who may refuse 
to admit. They also may ‘disbar’ or 
expel a barrister for misconduct. Until 
after the First World War clergymen, 
women, solicitors, or accountants in 
practice were not admitted, but now both 
women and solicitors can mialify. On 
his call or before, a B. usually passes a 

S ear as pupil in the chambers of a prac- 
ising B. and if ho intends to practise at 
the common law Bar usually joins a 
circuit (q.v.). Before undertaking a ca.so 
he must oe instructed in a * brief* (q.v.) by 
a solicitor, but in criminal cases he may 
be engaged directly in open court. He 
drafts ‘pleadings* (q.v.), gives opinions on 
the case, advice on evidence, etc., and it 
is his especial and peculiar function to 
conduct the case in court. A B. is not 
answerable for anything said by him in 
court so long as it Is suggested by his in- 
structions and is relevant to the case. 
He may not sue for his fees, but is not 
obliged to return them though he cannot 
attend the court. He is not liable for 
negligence. The attorney- and solicitor- 
generals are leaders of the Bar; king’s 
counsels (K.C.s) are appointed by the 
lord chancellor on application; they are 
called ‘within the Bar* and are said to 
‘take silk,’ their gown of special form 
being of silk for dress occasions, when 
they also wear a full-bottomed wig (see 


King’s Counsel). The ordinary B. or 
junior Bar, wears a ‘stuff* gown. Coun- 
sel do not wear wig or gown when appear- 
ing before Justices of the peace. 

Barron, Clarence Walker (1865-1928), 
Amer. financial editor and pub., b. at 
Boston, Massachusetts; educated in the 
Eng. high school in that city; and d. at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. He began his 
career by Joining, in 1873, the staff of the 
Boston Daily News, in which his article on 
the debate between Wendell Phillips and 
William Lloyd Garrison attracted much 
attention. Joining the Boston Tran- 
script in 1875, he founded, 12 years later, 
the Boston Nows Bureau, an agency pub- 
lishing financial news in a daily bulletin. 
After founding a like agency in Phila- 
delphia, ho went to New York in 1901. 
Bought the Wall Street Journal in the same 
^ar and foimded Barron's National 
financial Weekly in 1921. Wrote among 
other books War Finance, 1919, and A 
World Remaking, 1920. 

Barron, James (1768-1851), Amer. com- 
modore, b. in Virginia; entered Amor. 
Navy in 1798; in 1806 surrendered the 
Chesapeake to the Brit, frigate Leopard. 
He was court-martialled and removed 
from the service for 5 years. In 1820 he 
challenged Decatur (an officer whom he 
suspected to be principally instrumental 
in keeping him ashore) to a duel, and 
mortally wounded him; ho was wounded 
himself, but recovered, and in 1839 was 
senior officer of the Amer. Navy. 

Barros, Jofto da (1496-1570), Portu- 
guese historian. In 1522 he was sent as 

f ovemor to St. George d Elmina or Sao 
orgeda Mina, on the Guinea coast; In 
1525, recalled to Lisbon, he was appointed 
treasurer to the colonial dept., and after- 
wards agent-general for the colonies. 
While ho held this office he composed his 
work, Asia poriugueza. 

Barrosa, vil. of Andalusia, Spain, on 
the coast, 16 m. S.E. of Cadiz. The 
scene of the victory of General Graham 
over the Fr. under Victor in Mar. 1811, 
being one of the first Eng, victories in the 
Peninsular war. 

Barros-Arana, Diego, Chilean lilatorian 
(1824-1907). He was prof, of geograii* 
at the univ. of Santiago, and Chlh _ 
minister at Buenos Aires, lie formed 
one of the commission which studied 
the delimitation of the frontier between 
Chile and the Argentine Republic. His 
works, which are in Sp., Include: General 
History of the Independence of Chile, 1854- 
1857; Elements of Physical Geography, 
1881; General History of Chile, 1884. 

Barroso, Miguel (1538-90), Sp. painter, 
b. at Consuegra. According to Palomino, 
he was a pupil of Becerra, and distin- 
guished both as architect and painter. 
Employed by Philip II. in the Escurial, 
he painted a number of frescoes in the 
chief cloister there, including ‘Resurrec- 
tion,’ ‘Christ appearing to the Apostles,* 
‘Descent of the Holy Ghost,* ‘St. Paul 
Preaching.’ 

Barrot, Camille Hyaolnthe Odilon (1791- 
1873), Fr. orator and statesman, b, at 
Villefort. He studied law in Paris, and 
was called to the Bar there. Though 
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remaining a supporter of monarchy, he 
was dissatisfied with the restoration gov. ; 
In 1827 he Joined the 'Aide-toi* associa- 
tion. Ho took a prominent part in the 
revolution of July 1830, being a member 
of the municipal commission of the Hfitel 
de Ville, and one of the 3 commissioners 
aj)polnted to conduct Charles X. out of 
Erance. He was thou appointed prefect 
of the Seine dept. Ho advocated a con- 
stitutional monarchy on democratic linos. 
In the movement of 1847, which cul- 
minated the next year in revolution, he 
was again prominent. The revolution 
camo as a surprise to him, and he ac- 
quiesced in the republic, and accepted 
office, but ho was soon dismissed. After 
the cowp d’6tat of 1851, he retired into 


slons of the departed. A vivid account 
of the building of the B. of Hector is given 
in the Iliads and Herodotus gives a 
detailed description of a similar custom in 
connection witn the burial of the Scythian 
chiefs. Amongst the Vikings it was a 
custom to place the dead man on the deck 
of his ship and erect the B. over it. The 
largest Eng. example is Silbury Hill, 
130 ft. high. See W. Orcenwell, British 
Barrows, 1878; O. G. S. Crawford, Long 
Barrows and Stone Circles of the Coiswolds 
and the Welsh Marches, 192.'). 

Barrow, riv. of Eire; rises on the N.E. 
side of Slievo Bloom Mts., Queen’s Co., 
flows E. to border of co. Kildare, then S. 
With the Suir, which it Joins 29 m. from 
the sea, and the Nore, which flows into it 
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mivate life. After the fall of the empire, 
Thiers nominated him president of the 
Council of State, but ho d. after having 
held this position only a year. 

Barrow (A.-S. beorg, hill or liillock), 
name given to the burial mounds erected 
by primitive peoples. Ilomalns of Bs. 
have been found all over Europe, in N. 
Africa, Asia Minor, various other parts of 
Asia and N. America. The structure, size 
and internal arrangement of the Bs. differ 
widely. They were made of earth or 
stones, and the ground-plan was oval, 
round, or oblong. The long Bs. of the 
Stone Ago in Great Britain contained one 
or more chambers entered by a passage 
under the higher and broader end of tho 
B. They were from 200 to 300 ft. in 
length, with a width of from 60 to 80 ft. 
In Ireland round Bs. were tho rule. Tho 
ractlce of B. burial was accompanied 
oth by cremation and by iubumation. 
The Introduction of cremation in the Stone 
Age Is thought by some to have intro- 
duced the vogue of smaller Bs. — dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Bronze Ago, in 
which cremation was common. In tho 
Iron Age the size again becomes larger. 
With the remains were frequently burled 
the favourite animal and familiar nosses- 


2 m. above New Ross, it forms tho estuary 
of Waterford harbour. Length 119 m. 
Navigable for vessels of 300 tons as far aa 
New Ross, for barges up to A thy. Here 
it joins the Grand Canal. 

Barrow, Cape, most northerly point of 
Alaska. There is a gov. station on the 
cape. 

Barrow, Isaac (1030-77), Eng. divine 
and mathematician, sou of tho linen- 
draper to Charles I., educated at Charter- 
houso and Foisted; entered Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, 1643, under his uncle, 
who was a fellow. The Presbyterians 
having taken possession of Peterhouse, 
B. removed to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He became a fellow in 1047 ; took his 
M.A. 1652, and was made D.D. by royal 
mandate in 1670. Ho first intended to 
study physic, but turned to theology: 
gradually ho was led to astronomy and 
geometry. Meanwhile he studied the 
classics and was recommended for the 
chair of Ok. at Cambridge; ho lost it, 
being suspected of Arminianism. Then 
ho went abroad (1655-59), travelling 
through Europe. In 1660 he was chosen 
Gk, prof, and in 1662 Gresham prof, of 
geometry, but this he resigned on hli 
appointment to be Lucasian prof, of 
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mathematics, 1663. This he resided 
(1669) in favour of his great pupil Isaac 
Newton. In 1672 Charles II. (whose 
neglect of him he celebrated in his well- 
known Lat. lines) appointed him master 
of Trinity College, and he exerted him- 
self to form a library. He d. young con- 
sidering his reputation, at the age of 47. 
He never married. His 2 mathematical 
works were Led tones Opticm and Led iones 
Qeornetricsp, both of which were esteemed 
by Newton. Among his theological 
works are: Exposition of the Creeds Deca- 
logue, and Sacraments (1669). His treatise 
on the pope’s supremacy is still admired 
as a specimen of controversy. An ed. 
of these was ed. by Napier with a memoir 
by Whewell, 9 vols., 1839. 

Barrow, Sir John (1764-1848), Eng. 
diplomatist, writer, and patron of Arctic 
exploration, 6. at Dragley Heck, Lan- 
cashire. He became a time-keeper in a 
Liverpool iron foundry, but managed to 
educate himself. After a trip to sea in a 
Greenland whaler he became a teacher of 
mathematics at an academy in Green- 
wich. Here he was fortunate enough to 
secure the interest of Sir George Staunton, 
who obtained for him (1792) the P 9 st of 
secretary to Lord Macartney, the first 
Brit, ambus, to China. Ho mastered the 
Chinese language and studied Chinese 
literature and science. On the appoint- 
ment of Macartney to the governorship 
of the Cape of Good Hope, B. took part 
in the settlement of the affairs of that 
colony. From 1804 to 1845 he was second 
secretary of the Admiralty. He was 
made a baronet in 1835. He was a fellow 
of the R^yal Society, and one of the chief 
founders of the Royal Geog. Society. His 
publications include: History of Voyages 
into the Arctic Regions, 1818; an auto- 
biography, 1847 ; and various books of 
travel. 

Barrow-in-Furness, seaport, manuf. tn., 
and municipal co., and pari, bor., Lan- 
cashire, Eng., 9 m. S.W. of Ulverston, 
268 rn. N.N.W. of London. Pop. 66,000. 
Here arc situated the famous shipbuilding 
yards of Vickers Sons & Maxim, Ltd., 
the Bessemer steel works, and other large 
industries connected with iron and 
copper, which are found in the vicinity. 
There are also Jute and flax factories, 
engineering shops, paper and pulp works, 
etc. There is an active trade at the port 
in Imports of cattle, general merchandise, 
timber, flour, grain, coal, etc., and exports, 
among other things, of steel rails, pig- 
iron, and iron ore. The rise of B. from a 
Ashing vil. to an active industrial centre 
dates from the discovery in 1840 of 
hcBmatite ore at Park, near B. The 
establishment of mines and smelting 
works soon followed, and the construction 
of many miles of railway by the Furness 
Railway Co. The docks, 4 in number, 
cover an area of 280 ac. Noteworthy 
buildings are the town hall, erected at a 
cost of £80,000, and the picturesque ruins 
of Furness Abbey. B. returns one mem- 
ber to Parliament. The resideptial areas 
suffered severely from air attack during 
the Second World War, principally in 
May 1941; over 600 houses were de- 


stroyed, c^nd some 14,000 others damaged, 
also churches and schools. 

Barrow Point, long sandy point on the 
N. coast of Alaska. 

Barrow Strait, Canada, joins Lancaster 
Sound and Mielville Sound. Average 
breadth 50 m. Discovered by Parry, and 
named by him after Sir John B. (g.v.). 

Barrulet, au Heraldry. 

Barry, term In heraldry applied to a 
shield that is divided by horizontal lines 
into an even number of partitions of inter- 
changeably disposed tinctures. Accord- 
ing to the number of portions it is termed 
B. of six, eight, or ten pieces, B. of six 
is the most common, and figures in the 
armorial bearinira of many noble families. 
Barry-bendy is the term used of a shield 
divided B, and bendy, i.e. by lines running 
from dexter chief to sinister base, etc., 
the tinctures being interchanged. Barry - 
pily is the term appUed to a shield divided 
into an even number of partitions by piles 
placed barwise across it. 

Barry: (1) Is. in Bristol Channel. (2) 
Seaport of Glamorganshire, S. Wales, 
7 m. S.W. of Cardiff, opposite B. Is; It 
has a tidal basin of 90 ao. between the 
mainland and the is., and large docks, 
opened in 1889, which cover 114 ac. and 
have accommodation for the largest 
vessels. There is an export trade in coal 
and iron, and the tn. is managed by a 
most progressive municipality. Pop. 
39,000. (3) The name of a parish of 

Forfarshire, Scotland, 72 m. S.W. by W. 
of Arbroath. The golf links were acquired 
by Gov. in 1892 for military manceuvrea, 
etc. It has an area of 5328 ac. and a pop. 
of 6000. 

Barry, Alfred (1826-1910), Eng. bishop, 
educated at King’s College. London, and 
at Cambridge. Headmaster of Leeds 
Grammar School, 1854-62; prin. of 
Cheltenham, 1862; of King’s College, 
London, 1868; examining chaplain to 
bishop of Bath and Wells, 1869; canon of 
Worcester, 1871; of Westminster, 1881; 
member of London School Board, 1871- 
1877; chaplain in ordinary to the queen, 
1877; primate of Australia, metropolitan 
of New South Wales, bishop of Sidney, 
1884-89; canon of Windsor, 1891; assis- 
tant bishop in W. London, 1897; rector 
of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 1895-1900. 
Publications include : Boyle Lectures, 1876, 
1877, 1878: Life of Sir Charles Barry (his 
father, q.v,), 1867; Introduction to the Old 
Testament; Christianity and Socialism, 
1891; Position of the Laity, 1903; The 
Christian Sunday, 1904. 

Barry, Sir Charles (1795-1860), Eng. 
architect, b. in Westminster, London. 
After serving his apprenticeship with a 
firm of Lambeth architects he travelled 
in Greece, Italy, Egyp^ and Palestine. 
Ho started practice in London in 1820. 
Hia first important work was St. Peter’s 
Church at Brighton. Subsequent notable 
designs were the Atheneeum at Man- 
chester, Halifax town hall. King Ed- 
ward's Grammar School at Birmingham# 
and the Travellers’ and Reform clubs in 
Lbndon. In 1835 B. was successful in 
the competition for the design for the new 
Houses of Parliament, and was knighted 
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^ Queen victoria at the opening ot the 
victoria Tower and Royal Gallery in 1852. 
He was elected B.A. in 1841, was a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and member of 
many foreign academies. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. See Life by his 
son, Bishop Barry, 1867. 

Barry, Elizabeth (1658-1713), Eng. 
actress. She is said to have been the 
daughter of Edward B., a barrister, and 1 
to have been patronised by Lady Dave- 
riant, but there is no certain foundation 
for these stories. She was introduced to 
the stage by the earl of Rochester, making 
her first empearance in 1673 as Isabella, 
queen of Hungary, in the earl of Orrery’s 
tra^dy Muatapha. Though she showed 
no talent whatever on her first appearance, 
she was later universally considered to be 
one of the finest actresses of the time, 
and created over 100 roles. Her life was 
as immoral as her talent was great. 

Barry, James (1741-1806), Irish painter, 
f>. at Cork, the son of a coasting trader; 
made progress as a youth, and at 22 went 
to Dublin. Hero ho was introduced to 
Edmund Burke, who brought him to 
London, and soon sent him to Rome, 
where ho remained 5 years. He returned 
to England, 1770, where in 1772 he pro- 
posed to the Royal Academy to decorate 
St. Paul’s with historical pictures. The 
Royal Academy made the proposal to the 
chapter, but it waa rejected. In 1775 he 
pub., in answer to Du Bos and Winckel- 
mann, an Inguiry into the Real and Imagin- 
ary Obstructions to the Acquisition of the 
Arts in England, He panted 6 pictures 
for the Sooie^ for the Encouragement of 
Arts, etc. His most famous picture is 
that of the ‘ Victors at Olympia.' Canova 
said that this was sulflciont to bring him 
to England. A.R.A., 1772; R.A., 1773. 
Ho was elected prof, of painting at the 
Royal Academy, but his quarrelsome 
spirit made him unpopular, and he was 
expelled (1709). 

Barry, Sir John Wolfe Wolfe- (^1836- 
1918), Eng. engineer, son of Sir Charles B., 
h. in London; educated at Glenalmond, 
icing's College, London, and Trinity Col- 
lege. While under Hawkshaw, B. was 
engaged as resident engineer during con- 
struction of bridges over Thames, and of 
stations at Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street. Later he built Blaokfriars, Kew, 
and Tower Bridges; carried out Earl's 
Court, Ealing, and Fulham extensions of 
Metropolitan Dist. railway; constructed 
B. Dock near Cardiff (largest in Great 
Britain), and other engineering works in 
various parts. B. visited the Argentine, 
1872, and planned railway from Buenos 
Aires to Rosario. Consulting engineer 
on undergroimd railways of Glasgow; 
1903-5 royal commissioner of London 
traffic. Publications: Railway Appliances 
^ext-books of Science), 1876 ; Lectures on 
Railways and Locomotives » 1882; The 
Tower Bridge^ 1894. Was consulting 
engineer to many railway companies. 
Died Jan. 22, 1918. 

Barry* Lodowiok, Eng. author, the author 
of a comedy called Ram^Alley, or Merry 
Tricks, first printed in 1611 and reprinted 
in Dodsley's Old Plays. For liveliness of 


incident and spirit and humour in dialo^e 
and character it is one of the best of the 
old Eng. dramas. Little is known with 
certainty about the author, but his first 
name is properly Lording, which was his 
mother's surname. 

Barry, Comtesse du, see Du Barry, 
Marik. 

Barry, Martin (1802-55). Eng. phy- 
sician, studied in Edinburgh, Paris, Ger- 
many (under Tiedemann), and London. 
Special study, embryology; 1839 contri- 
buted 2 papers on the subject to Philo- 
sophical Transactions. In 1843 B. gave 
physiological lectures at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

Barry, Sir Redmond (1813-80), Aus- 
tralian judge, educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; barrister 1838. In 1839 went to 
Sydney: becoming shortly commissioner 
of court of requests in Melbourne, 1850, 
on formation of colony of Victoria, B. 
was solid tor -general; in 1851 became 
judge; 1855 first chancellor of Melbourne 
Univ.; knighted 1860; visited England 
1862. lie founded Melbourne Public 
Library and National Gallery. 

Barry, Spranger (1719-77), Irish actor, 
b. in Dublin: son of a silversmith. He 
mismanaged his father's business so badly 
that he became bankrupt, and adopted 
the profession of an actor. His first 
appearance was made at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, on Feb. 15, 1744. Ho 
played for a time under Garrick, but in 
1749 left Drury Lane for Covent Garden, 
and both houses played Romeo and 
Juliet in rivalry of each other simul- 
taneously. B.’s performance of Romeo 
was considered by many to surpass that 
of Garrick. B. crossed to Ireland after 
a time, and opened theatres in Dublin and 
Cork, out returned to work with Garrick 
in 1767. He again went to Covent 
Garden, however, in 1774, whore he played 
till his death. He had no tact, and was 
ignorant and lacking in judgment, but 
was nevertheless a great actor. 

Barry Cornwall, see Procter. 

Barry Railway Viaduct, across Taff 
R., Glamorganshire, Wales; spans 2 other 
railway lines and a canal. Length 1420 
ft., height 112 ft. 

Barrymore, John (1882-1942), Amer. 
actor, of a distinguished theatrical family, 
his real name being Blythe. Ho first 
appeared, in Chicago, in Magda. 1903, 
and 2 years later made appearance in 
London in The Dictator. He scored a 
success as Hamlet, in U.S. A., in 1923, and 
In London in 1925. Uo also acted for the 
films, a notable success being his per- 
formance in the double role in the film 
of Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
In talking films his best parts were 
In Arsine Lupin, Moby Dick, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Svengali. His autobiography 
Confessions of an Actor was pub. in 1926. 
See also biography by Alma P. Waters, 
1942. His brother and sister, Lionel and 
Ethel Barrymore, also became leading 
Amer. actors, his sister, in 1928, opening 
the Ethel Barrymore Theatre in New 
York. 

Ban. N.W. co. of Hungary, the cap. of 
which is Aranyos Mar6t. It contains the 
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2 small adjoining tns. of O Bare (Old 
Bars) and Uj Bars (New Bars), which are 
situated 57 m. to the N.N.W. of Budapest. 

Barsi, or Bursi, tn. in the Sholapur 
diet, of Bengal, which is noted for its 
cotton. Pop. 18,000. 

Barslne: 1. Also called Statira, the 
daughter of Darius Codomannus and the 
wife of Alexander the Great. After the 
death of Alexander, she was put to death 
through the instigation of Roxana, who 
feared that B. might rive birth to a son, 
whose claims woidd clash with those of 
her own. (2) Daughter of Artabazus, 
satrap of Blthynia, and wife of Memnon, a 
Rhodian. At the fall of Damascus, 335 
B.O., she fell into the hands of Alexander 
the Great, and became the mother of his 
son Hercules. She and her son were 
afterwards murdered by Polysporchon, 
by the order of Cassandra. 

Ban Khotan, see Barab Khotun. 

Barstow, Emmuska, see OaozY, 
Baroness. 

Bar-sur-Aube, tn. in the dept, of Aube, 
France, on the riv. of the same name. 
Manufs. brandy, wool, and cotton; ex- 
ports grain and wine. Originally a Rom. 
fortress, destroyed by the Huns. Pop. 
4000. 

Bar-sur-Seine, tn. in the dept, of Aube, 
France, 19 m. S.E. of Troyes, situated on 
the 1. b. of the Seine. In the Middle Ages 
It was a tn. of note. Pop. 3000. 

Bart, Jean (1650-1702), Fr. naval 
ofiOcer, 6. at Dunkirk, as a boy served 
under Admiral de Ruyter. Was in com- 
mand of a frigate of the Fr. Navy against 
the Sp. In the Mediterranean Sea. In the 
war mth England he was captured &nd 
taken to Plymouth ; ho escaped, however, 
end was made a captain by the Fr. king. 
In 1690 he took command of a 40-gun 
ship and helped Admiral de Tourville 
ogrinst the combined Eng. and Dutch 
fleets; he obtained command next year 
of a squadron that wont up the North Sea 
and landed on the coast of Scotland, 
plundering sov. yils. ; made an attack on 
Newcastle after the Fr. defeat at La 
Hogue. Retired after peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. 

Bartan*Su, or Bartine, River, the anct. 
Parthenius ig.v.). 

Bartas, Guillaume de Saluste Du, see 
Du Bartas. 

Bartenstein, tn. of the former E. 
Prussia, 34 m. S.S.E. of Kdnigsberg 
(Kaliningrad), on the R. Alle. It is now 
Incorporated in Lithuania. Pop. 10,000. 

Barter, system of trading by the ex- 
change of one commotlity for another, as 
distinguishod from the sale of commo- 
dities for money. It is the common 
method of exchange amongst primitive 
peoples, and is a phase in the economic 
nist. of all races. In civilised countries 
the custom became practically extinct 
with the establishment of the money 
currency. In law, B., or exchange, is a 
contract for the exchange of 2 com- 
modities. 

Bartfeld, see Bardkjov. 

Barth, seaport of Pomerania, Germany, 
on the Binnonsee at the mouth of the B., 
17 m. N.W. of Stralsund. The chief 


industries are shipbuilding, browing, and 
flsh-curing. There is a thirteenth -century 
church. Pop. 8000. 

Barth, Heinrich (1821-65). Ger. ex- 
plorer, b. in Hamburg. After studying 
at the univ. of Berlin, he made his 
first expedition to Africa, visiting Tunis, 
Tripoli, and travelling down the valley of 
the Nile. In 1847 he again travelled in 
Egypt and the Near E. An account of 
these journeylngs was given in his 
Wanderungen durch die Kilstenldnder des 
MitUlmeeres (1849). From 1849 to 1855 
he was engaged with the Brit, expedition 
of exploration in Central Africa. His 
experiences during these years he de- 
scribed in his Reisen und Entdeckungen in 
Nord- und Zentralafrika (1849-58; Eng. 
translation, now ed., 1890). In 1863 he 
became prof, of geoOTaphy at the univ. of 
Berlin. His collection of Central African 
vocabularies (1862-64) is of great value. 

Barth, Karl (6. 1866), Ger. theologian. 
The leader and prophet of the New 
Reformation thought. B. has changed 
the whole outlook of Protestant theology 
on the Continent, where the reformed 
churches have acclaimed his message as 
an inspiration to renewed vigour. 1 n the 
Ger. youth movement his chief work up 
to the present is 2he Word of Ood and the 
Word of Man (trans. by D. Horton, 1930). 
In this we learn that B., disillusioned alike 
of the redemptive Influence of Socialism 
and of the inefloctivenoss of evolutionary 
progress, and indeed of ail human effort, 
abjures all religious systems which take 
man as their centre; or, in other words, 
the only hope for religion is that man 
should get back to God. In the lan- 
guage of theology, B. opposes to the 
familiar anthropocentric theology one 
that is theocontric, and against the im- 
manence of God ho sets His transcendence. 
In the place of a subjective faith based 
on experience which makes God little 
more than the projection of human hopes 
and desires, B. urges a surrender to a 
transcendent divine event. B.*s other 
works Include a commentary on the 
Epistle to the Homs, and a work on 
dogmatics. See R. D. Hoyle, 2'he Teach- 
ing of Karl Barth, 1930; J. McConnachle, 
The Significance of Karl Barth, 1931. 

Barth61emy, Auguste Marseille (1796- 
1867), Fr. writer of political verse, b. at 
Marseilles. After completing his edu- 
cation at the Jesuit GoUogo of Juilly, he 
went to Paris in 1822. Hero ho wrote a 
series of brilliant satires against the Bour- 
bons. In 1826 was pub. his mock-heroic 
poem, Le VilUliade, written in colla- 
boration with his friend M6ry. This was 
an enormous success, as was also his 
NapoUon en Jf^gypte (1828). The im- 
perialistio sentiments of Le Fils de 
Vhomme (1829) brought about his im- 
prisonment, from which he was released 
by the revolution of 1830. This event 
ho celebrated, with M6ry , in L‘ Insurrection 
(1830). From 1832 his popularity de- 
clined, owing to his support of gov. 
measures distasteful to the Liberal party. 
His changes of front he attempted to 
Justify in his phrase, ‘L’hommo absurde 
est celui uui ne change Jamais.* 
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Barth61omy, Jean Jacques (1716-95), 
Fr. writer and antiquarian, 6. at Cassis, 
in Provence. In early life he was edu- 
cated for the Church, and spent much time 
in the study of Gk. and oriental languages, 
and antiquities, especially numismatics. 
In 1745 he became an assistant in the 
royal cabinet of medals, and in 1763 was 
appointed its director. He received a 
state pension which enabled him to carry 
on his research work, but the Revolution 
deprived him of oflace in 1789. He was 
denounced as an aristocrat in 1793, but 
was released. Citizen Pnr6, the pro 
tempore minister of the interior, offered 
him the place of chief librarian of the 
Royal, now National. Library, which he 
refused on account ot his age. His best- 
known work is the Voyage du jeune 
Anachareis cn Grice (4 vols. 1788), which 
has been trans. into many languages, the 
Eng. ed. being cd. by W. Beaumont (5th 
ed., 0 vols., 1817). A complete ed. of his 
works was brought out in 4 vols. with a 
biography In 1821. 

Barth61emy Saint-Hilaire, Jules (1805- 
1895), Fr. politician and savant, friend and 
literary executor of Tliiers, b. in Paris. 
After occupying a minor position in the 
mlnlstiy of finance, ho became in 1838 
mof. of Gk. and Rom. philosophy at the 
College de France. The revolution of 
1848 again brought him into politics os a 
member of the Assembly. On the occa- 
sion of the coup d'itat he was one of 
the patriots who suffered imprisonment. 
After his release he vacated his professor- 
ship and devoted himself to oriental 
studies. As a member of the Bordeaux 
Assembly, to which ho was elected in 1871, 
he supported Thiers, and for some time 
acted as his secretary. In Jules Ferry’s 
Cabinet of 1880-81 he was foreign 
minister. Ills chief works are his trans- 
lations of Aristotle (1839-44), Stir les 
Vidas, 1854; Du Bouddhisme, 1855; Lc 
Bouddha ei ea religion. 1866; La PhilO’ 
Sophie dans sea rapports avec les sciences 
et la religion. 1889; and Francois Bacon, 
1890. He also made a verse translation 
of the Iliad. 

Barthez, Paul Joseph (1734-1806), Fr. 
physician, h. at Montpellier. Here he 
studied medicine and obtained his doctor’s 
degree at the early age of 19. In 1756 he 
was employed as a physician to the army, 
but soon returned to Paris to edit in part 
the Journal des savants and the Fn* 
cyclopidie mithodigue. In 1759 he was 
appointed prof, at Montpellier, and be- 
came chancellor of the univ. in 1785. 
His chief work, A'ouveaux FUmenis de la 
Science de Vhomme (1778), expounds his 
doctrine of vitalism. Amongst his other 
works are; Oratio de Principio Vitali 
Hominis, 1773; Nova Doctrina de Func- 
tionibua Corporis Humani, 1774: Nouvelle 
M6canique aes mouvemenis de Vhomme et 
des animaux, 1798: and Traitement des 
maladies goutteuses, 1802. Appointed phy- 
sioian to Napoleon, 1802. Died of fever. 
Pub. posthumously, Traitd du beau, 1807 ; 
ConsultoHons de la midecine, 1810. 
^Barthold. Friedrich Wilhelm (1799- 
1858), Ger. historian, b, in Berlin. He 
studied at the univs, of BerUn and 


Breslau, and in 1831 was ^pointed 
prof, of hist, at Grlefswald. His chief 
publications are Oeschichte von RiXgen 
und Pommern, 1839—45, and Oeschichte 
der Deutschen Stddte und des Deutschm 
Bilrgertums, 1850-52. 

Bartholdi, Fr6d6rio Auguste (1834- 
1904), sculptor, was b. at Colmar, Alsace, 
his father being of It. descent. Hi« 
famous work is the Liberty statue 
r Liberty enlightening the World’) on 
Bedloe’s Is., Now York, commissioned by 
the Fr. Gov. and presented to the Amor, 
nation to commemorate the centenary of 
its independence. This huge figure, 220 
ft. high, was unveiled in 1886. Amongst 
B.’s other well-known works are the 
Lafayette statue. New York, *The Lion 
of Belfort,’ the momiment to Vorcinget- 
orix, the Gaulish leader, and ‘Grief.’ 

Bartholine, or Bartholin, Thomas U616- 
1680), Dan. physician, son of Kaspar. He 
visited the most celebrated schools of 
Europe. In 1637 ho went to Leyden, 
where he republished his father’s Institu- 
tiones Anatomicie, with additions, in 1641. 
Ho also visited I’aris, Montpellier, Padua, 
Malta, and Basle, where he took the 
degree of doctor of medicine, having 
chosen for his thesis De Phrenitide, 1646. 
In 1647 ho was appointed prof, of mathe- 
matics in tho univ. of Copenhagen, which 
in 1648 he exchanged for the chair of 
anatomy, which he held till 1661. In 
1670 ho was appointed physician to the 
king, and became librarian for tho univ. ; 
oftertvards, in 1675, the king appointed 
him a member of the grand council of 
Denmark. lie pub. numerous works on 
medical subjects, and was an ardent sup- 
porter of Harvey's doctrine of the circula- 
tion of the blood. See Haller’s Biblio- 
theca Medica, 1776-78, and Bibliotheca 
Anatomica, 1774-77. 

Bartholine, or Bartholin, Thomas (1659- 
1690), Dan. jurist, son of Thomas B. 
Studied at the univs. of Copenhagen, Ley- 
den, Paris, Leipzig, and Oxford. Appointed 
prof, of hist, and civil law at Copenhagen, 
and hold tho offices of assessor of the 
consistory, secretary to tho king, anti- 
quary and keeper of the royal archives. 
His chief work is Antiquitatum Dani- 
cariim Libri Tres, 1689. 

Bartholinus, Kaspar (1585-1629), Dan. 
scholar, b. at Mahno, Sweden, and d. at 
Copenhagen. lie became prof, of rhe- 
toric in tho univ. of Copenhagen in 1611, 
of medicine in 1615, and of theology in 
1624. His text;hook, Institutiones Ana- 
tomiesR, 1611, was trans. into E]ng., 
Fr., and Ger., and was used through- 
out Europe during tho seventeenth 
century. 

Bartholom5, Paul Albert (1848-1928), 
Fr. painter and sculptor, 6. at Thiverval, 
Seine-et-Oiso. He studied in Geneva 
and later entered the studio of L6on 
G6r0mo in Paris. He exhibited genre 
pictures at tho Salon from 1879 to 1886, 
his best being ‘Souper de vleillards,’ 1808; 
‘ Les Dernlers ^pis ' ; ‘ L’Aieulo coupant du 
pain pour ses petite enfants.’ From 1891 
he exhibited sculptures at tho Salon. 
‘Aux morts,’ 1899, now placed in the 
P6re I^achaiso cemetery, is one of bis 
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finest pieces of sculpture. Lai^ly self- tion that the massacre was committed 
ta»ight, B. followed the classical and not in the name of the corrupt principles of 
the impressionist school. Amon? his Machiavellianism a^rS'lnst a faction that 
later pieces may be mentioned ‘Paris, was anathema to the court, there would 
191 4-1 8 / and a memorial to J. J. Rousseau appear to be some evidence that the Holy 
in the Panth6on. He deslfimod the Croix See looked on the Hu^enots as mere 
do Guerre and was elected president of the rebels who weakened and divided France 
SooI6t6 Natlonale des Beaux -arts. just at a time when Christianity needed 

Bartholomew, Edward Sheffield (1826- all her strength to deliver a really effective 
18r.8), Ainer. sculptor. He was ft. in Con- blow against the infidel Turks; and that 
iieetlout, and became, in succession, a what Plus V. championed was an open 
dentist, painter, and sculptor. He was and honest war waged by Charles IX. and 
director of the Wadsworth Gallery at the Guises against the Huguenots. In 
Hartford, whore there is a large collection any case the majority of historians now 
of his works. He studied art in New deny that the massacre was premeditated. 
York, and then lived in Italy till his death. See White's Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
at Naples. His best-known Htatues are, 1867, and Acton's essay in his History of 
'Youth and Age,’ ‘Sappho/ ‘Ganymede Freedom, 1907. 

and the Eagle,* and ‘Eve Repentant.* Bartholomew, St., one of the 12 apostles, 
Bartholomew, Massacre of St., the name commonly identified with Nathanael, was 
given to the massacre of Huguenots which ft. at Cana in Galilee, and introduced to 
commenced in Paris on St. Bartholomew’s Jesus by Philip. After the Crucifixion 
Day, Aug. 24, 1572, and sxjread through he is stated bv various untrustworthy 
the provs. during the succeeding weeks, authorities to have preached in India, 
The total number of those killed has been Armenia, and Asia Minor. According 
estimated at figures varying from 6000 to tradition ho was flayed alive and 
to 70,000. In Paris alone 1100 perished, crucified at Albanopolis in Armenia, or 
I'he oulnige owed its inception to the Urbanopolis in Cilicia. His festival is 
cruelty and cunning of Catherine de’ celebrated on Aug. 24. 

Medici, who, as regent for her son Charles Bartholomew Anglious, see Glanville, 
IX., after provoking the 8 years’ conflict BARTHOLOMjEUS de. 

between the Catholics under the duke of Bartholomew Fair was held annually in 
Guise and the Protestants under the W. Smithfleld, London, from 1133 till 

{ irlnce of Cond^. during which both 1840 on St. Bartholomew’s Day (Aug. 24. 
eaders lost their lives, lured the Hugue- old style). It was at one time the chief 
Dots into a sense of security by marrying cloth fair in the country, and an impor- 
her daughter Margaret to the Protestant tant market for cattle, pewter, and 
Henry of B6arn (afterwards Henry IV.). leather. A great feature of the fair was 
She then worked upon the king’s feelings the large number of exhibitions, shows, 
in such wise as to convince him that performers of all descriptions, quack 
Admiral Coligny, the Huguenot leader, doctors, etc., which combined to make it 
had designs upon his life, and in a fit or one of the most widely popular affairs of 

E assion he gave orders that Coligny should its kind. After 1840 the exhibitions w'ere 
0 killed and all the Huguenots with him. held at Islington. It was proclaimed by 
Catherine summoned a council, and St. the lord mayor for the last time In 1850 
Bartholomew^’s Day was appointed for and abolished as a nuisance in 1855. See 
the massacre. Coligny was enticed to Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, 
Paris and murdered. His death was the 1859. 

signal for an orgy of slaughter. Prince Bartholomew's (St.) Hospital (*Bart. ’s’), 
llenry and the prince of Condd only saved Smithfleld, London, was founded in 1123 
their lives by pretended conversion to the by Rahere, a minstrel and favourite of 
Catholic religion. The pope celebrated Henry I., who was also prior and founder 
the event by striking a special medal, pro- of the adjoining priory of the Augustinlan 
claiming a y^ear of jubilee, and other cere- Canons, in the church of wdiich, St. Bar- 
motdes. Roin. Catholic historians take a tholomew the Great, his magnificent tomb 
different view of the origin and causes of is still to be seen. Within the grounds of 
the massacre. They aver that only a few the hospital is the anct. church of St. 
over-zealous Protestant historians claim Bartholomew the IjOss. The priory and 
that the Holy See was the accomplice of hospital were dissolved at the Reforma- 
llio Fr. court. It may be that the Idea of tion, but Henry VIII. refounded the latter 
the summary execution of the Protestant in 1547. Rebuilt in 1730-66, it was ox- 
leaders, as a means of ending the civil tended in 1881 by the new buildings for 
discord which had provoked 3 religious the medical school, and from 1905 on- 
wars In P’ranco, had long been nurtured wards by other considerable additions. 
In the mind of Catherine de’ Medici. Attached to it is a convalescent home 
Catholics claim that the general opinion at Swanley, Kent. The hospital contains 
throughout Franco was that the king was paintings by Hogarth, Kneller, Reynolds, 
compelled to kill Coligny and other Lawrence, and Millais. Among the profs, 
turbulent persons in mere self-defence, of the medical school have been Harvey, 
especially as Coligny was trying to drag Richard Owen, and Abernethy. The 
Charles IX. into a war with Spain, hospital suffered damage during air raids 
According to this view the massacre was in the Second World War. On Sept. 9, 
entirely political and not the result of 1940, a high -explosive bomb struck the 
religious disturbances nor even due to basement and ground floor of the nurses’ 
religious incentives. But whether or no home in Little Britain, and later in the 
Catholic historians can sustain the posl- same month a bomb hit the hospital in 
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the part containing the anatomical lecture 
theatre. 

Barthou, Jean Louis (1862-1934), Fr. 
statesman, b. Aug. 25. After practising 
law, ho entered politics in 1889, being 
appointed d^uty for the dept, of Basses- 
Pyr6n6c8. From 1894 he held a succes- 
sion of ministerial posts until he became 
premier in Mar. 1913. His Gov. lasted 
until Dec. of the same year, and B. served 
as minister without portfolio in Painlev6*8 
Gov. during the First World War. After 
the war he was a protagonist of the policy 
to maintain vigorously all Fr. claims and 
guarantees as recognised In the peace 
treaties. From 1922 to 1926 ho was presi- 
dent of the reparations commission, and 
then became minister of justice in Poin- 
car6*s Gov. of 1926. He later served 
under Brieind,' and was foreign minister in 
1934 when, on Oct. 9, he was assassinated 
at Marseilles while in the company of King 
Alexander I. of Yugoslavia, who was 
also murdered. B. was the author of sev. 
books, incluiiiiig U Action syndicate (1904), 
Mirabeau (1913), and Lamartine Oraieur 
(1919). 

Bartine, see Parthenius. 

Bartin, River, sex Bahtan. 

Bartizan, in architecture, small, over- 
hanging turret, projecting from the angle 
at the top of a tower or from a parapet of 
a building; more commonly seen on 
castles on the Continent than in the 
United Kingdom. 

Bartlett, Sir Ellis Ashmead (1849-1002), 
Amer.-Bng, politician, 6. In Brooklyn, New 
York. He graduated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1872. M.P. for Kyc, 1880-84; 
for Eccleshall div., Sheffield, 1885-1902. 
He became civil lord of the Admiralty in 
1885. He was a strong anti-Russian, 
and an enthusiastic supporter of Turkey. 
He fought for the sultan against Greece 
in 1897, and was taken prisoner by the 
enemy. Ho also served in 1 899 when the 
Boer war broke out. Author of The 
Battlefields of Thessaly (1897). 

Bartlett, John (1820-1905), Amor, pub- 
lisher and compiler, b. at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts: was a bookseller and pub- 
lisher in Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 
1865 he pub. Familiar Quotations, and in 
1894 a concordance to Shakespeare, much 
fuller than any previously pub. 

Bartlett, John Russell (1805-86), Amer. 
author and antiQuarian. He was ap- 
pointed on the commission to determine 
the boundary line between the U.S. and 
Mexico (1850-54); and was secretary of 
state for Rhode Is. from 1855 to 1872. 
He wrote The Progress of Ethnology, 1847 ; 
A Dictionary of Americanisms, 1850; 
Literature of the Rebellion, 1806; Primeval 
Man, 1868. His bibliographical works 
include Records of the Colony of Rhode 
Island and the Providence Plantations 
(10 vols., 1856-65). 

Bartlett, Paul Wayland (1865-1925), 
Amer. sculptor, 6. at New Haven; edu- 
cated there and at Boston. He began 
sculpture under FrOmiet. and at the age 
of 14 exhibil^d at the Salon. In 1880 ho 
entered the Boole des Beaux-arts, and he 
ropresented U.S. A. on the International 
Jury of awards for sculpture at the Paris 


Exposition of 1900. A chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, 1895, he became an 
officer, 1908, and a commander, 1925. 
Among his most noted works are statues 
of Michelangelo, Columbus, and Benjamin 
Franklin, and one of Lafayette in the 
square of the Louvre; the pediment over 
the House wing of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, and 6 figures in front of tlio N.Y. 
public library. 

Bartlett, Vernon, Eng. journalist, b. 
Westbury, Wilts, Apr. 30. 1894; educated 
Blundell’s School, Tiverion. After ser- 
vice in the army 1914-16, he was succes- 
sively on the staff of the Daily Mail, 
Reuters, and The Times, being foreign 
correspondent for the latter in Germany, 
Poland, and Italy, 1919-22. He joined 
the staff of the News Chronicle in 1934, 
and in 1938 entered Parliament as M.P. 
for Bridgwater. While being independent 
of party, his sympathies arc Liberal. He 
broadcast regularly on foreign affairs from 
1928-34, and again to listeners in the 
Empire and the U.S. A. during the Second 
World War. Ho has pub. a number of 
books, notably Behind the Scenes of the 
Peace Conference, 1919; The World — Our 
Neighbour, 1931: Nazi Germany Ex- 
plained, 1933; This is My Life, 1938; 
To-rnorrow Always Comes, 1943; and Oo 
East, Old Man, 1948. 

Bartlett, William Henry (1809-54), Eng. 
artist, b. in Loudon. He was apprenticed, 
as an architect, to John Britton. His 
sketches were almost entirely topographi- 
cal. lie provided the illustrations to 
Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities of England, 
1814-35 ; and illustrated American Scenery 
1840; and Canadian Scenery, 1842, by 
N. P, Willis, after having travelled ex- 
tensively in N. America. He wrote sev. 
works on Palestine and Egypt. 

Bartdk, B61a (1881-1945), Hungarian 
composer and pianist, b, at Nagyszent- 
miklds, Rumania (formerly in Hungary). 
By 1904 he had produced sev. works, in- 
cluding songs and piano pieces, all of 
which showed the influencx) of Strauss. 
These early themes bear the obvious im- 
press of Hungarian popular melodies, 
and his Kossuth symphony of 1903 
indicates tlie infiuence on B. of a strong 
contemporary national movement. This 
basis, however, was less suited to a 
national st> le in music than the much 
older peasant music and folk-songs, and 
B., who had been teacher at the Budapest 
Musical Academy since 1907, set out to 
search for old traditional melodies. His 
style soon showed the effect of this archaic 
music, which is mostlv modal and rhyth- 
mic. But whereas his earlier work had 
met with unqualified success, this later 
work earned the appreciation only of a 
limited circle. Of this period are his 
Deux Images (1910), Ndntes (1910), and 
the opera Duke Bluebeard's Castle. Dis- 
couraged, he withdrew from public life to 
devote himself to folk-lore studies and 
travel, returning with a largo collection of 
Arab peasant music. Now his work be- 
came more individual and subjective, and 
there was a change in popular favour. 
His pantomime, The Wooden Prince (1917) 
brought him recognition, and the new 
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genoration received his subsequent works j ins: Astyanax from the Walls of Troy,* 
with enthusiasm. After that date he ‘Hercules and Lichas,* and ‘Faith in 


exploited a new and rather perplexing 
expressionist style, e.g, in the piano sonata 
(1927), the second violin sonata, and tho 
second string quartet. His compositions 
are fairly numerous and include (in addi> 
tion to stage works) orchestral siiites and 
other orchestral music, some choral music 
— e.f/. Canlata Prof ana — sov. string quar- 
tets and violin sonatas, many piano com- 
positions (including concertos), besides 
many vols. of arrangements of folk-songs. 
Also pub. Hungarian Folk Music (Eng. 
trans. by M, D. Calvocoressi, 1931). 

Bartoli, Adolfo (1833-94), It. author, b. 
at Fivizzano. Ho was associated in the 
editorial management of Archimo storico 
itediano, 1856-59; director of the naval 
academies at Leghorn, Piacenza, and 
Venice; and prof, of literary hist, in tho 
Institute di Studii Superiori of Florence, 
1874-94. He pub., among other works, 
a critical hist, of It. literature down to the 
fourteenth century, Storia della Lettera- 
tura Italiana (8 vols.), 1878-89. 

Bartoli, Daniello (1608-85), It. Jesuit, 
b. at Ferrara, and d. at Romo. He 
entered the order of the Jesuits at the age 
of 15. lie was commissioned by the 
father -general to write a hist, of tho order, 
and it is for his 1 storia della Compagnia di 
Gesii that B. is chiefly remembered. He 
was appointed rector of the Gregorian or 
Kom. College in 1671. A complete ed. of 
his numerous works appeared at Turin in 
34 vols. (1823-44). 

Bartoli, Pietro Santi (1635-1700), It. 
painter and engraver, b. at Perugia. As 
an engraver he obtained a great reputa- 
tion, more, how’ever, from the subjects 
and the number of his prints than for any 
particular oxcellenco of execution. He 
studied painting under P. Le Maire and 
under Nicolas Poussin, from whom he 
probably derived his great love of the 
works of anct. art. As a painter he did 
little beyond copying, in which he was so 
profleient that even Poussin himself had 
difficulty in distinguishing between his 
own pictures and the copies made of them 
by B. 

Bartoli, Taddeo, or Taddeo di Bartolo 
(c. 1363-c. 1436), early It. painter, b. at 
Siena. He was one of the greatest of artists 
in tho period which preceded tho Renais- 
sance. and his chief care was expended on 
frescoes. Some of his best woi k, dating 
from 1414, is to bo found in tho municipal 

P alace of Siena, and in the cathedrals of 
Isa, Perugia, and Genoa. His favourite 
subject was the life of tho Vii^in, and one 
of his earliest works, ‘The Virgin among 
the Saints,’ 1390, is in the Louvre. 

Bartolini, Lorenzo (1777-1850), It. 
sculptor, 6. at Vornio, near Florence. 
After acquiring considerable reputation 
as a modeller in alabaster, ho went to 
Paris in 1797, where he studied painting 
under Dosmarets and sculpture under 
Lemot. His bas-relief of ‘Cl^obis and 
Biton,* 1803, gained tho second prize of 
the Academy. After the fall of Napoleon, 
who had been his great patron, ho retired 
to Florence, where he d. Amongst his 
best works are: ‘Charity,’ ‘Pyrrhus hurl- 


God.* 

Bartolommeo di Pagholo del Fattorino, 
Fra (1475-1517), also known as Baooio 
della Porta. Florentine painter, b. at 
Savignano, near Florence, by the gate of 
San Piero Gattolino, honco his name 
‘della Porta.* IIo entered the studio of 
Oosimo Rosselli, where ho came into con- 
tact with Piero di Coslmo and AlbertinelU. 
He became a follower of Savonarola, and 
on the reformer’s death renounced his 
profession and in 1500 joined the Domini- 
cans at San Marco. However, he con- 
tinued to paint in his convent, and about 
1504 painted the picture in the Florentine 
Academy, ‘Apparition of the Virrfn to 
Saint Bernard.' In 1506 Raphael on a 
visit to Florence made the acquaintance 
of B., and tho 2 artists influenced each 
other*8 work. B. also learnt much from 
Leonardo da Vinci, and later from Michel- 
angelo. He was associated with his 
friend AlbertinelU in many of his pictures; 
the fresco of tho ‘Last Judgment’ (Santa 
Maria Nuova), 1498, was finished in 
tho lower part by AlbertinelU; and the 
‘Madonna and Saints’ in tho Pitti and tho 
‘Assumption’ in Berlin are among their 
joint productions. Some of his finest 
work is at Lucca, including the beautiful 
‘Madonna della INIiscrlcordia,’ 1515; of 
his other well-known pictures, only a few 
can bo mentioned: tho ‘Marriage of 
Saint Catharine’ (in tho Lbuvre), ‘Saint 
Mark* (Pitti), and ‘Saint Sebastian.* B. 
excelled particularly in draperies and in 
symmetry of composition. IIc is said to 
have been tho first to use the lay figure. 
Consult tho biographies of Loader Scott, 
1880, and Gruyer (Paris, 1880), and 
Vasari’s Lives of Italian Painters^ 1895. 

Bartolommeo, Veneto, or Veneziano 
Bartolommeo (d. 1461), It. painter, b. 
in tho early part of the 15th century. 
His works have scarcely anything in 
common with the Venetian school, though 
he signs himself a Venetian. Spent caily 
years of his life in Fiorenco and I’crugia 
and appears to have been employed by 
the Medici family. IIc worked on the 
decorations of the Portiuari Chapel in 
Santa Maria Novella, Florence, 1439-44, 
and is said to have used linseed oil as his 
medium. His paintings include an en- 
throned Virgin and Child with St. John 
tho Baptist, St. Francis, and other saints. 
He d. at Florence May 15, sev. years after 
the death of Andrea del Castagno, whom 
Vasari erroneously accuses of having been 
his murderer. But few of his paintings 
are in existence, tho most important 
being the enthroned Madonna in the 
National Gallery. Others ascribe to him 
frescoes of St. Francis and John the 
Baptist in the church of Santa Croce, 
Florence. 

Bartolozzi, Francesco (1725-1815), It. 
engraver, was a native of Florence. He 
was originally Intended for his father’s 
rofession of silversmith, but his artistic 
ent led to his being instructed in point- 
ing. He studied engraving at Venice 
under Joseph Wagner. For a short time 
he lived in Rome, where he engraved a tine 
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set of plates from tho life of St. Vitiis. In 
1764 ne settled in England under the 
patronage of George III. He was one of 
the original members of the R.A., and 
executed for them, from Cipriani’s design, 
the diploma which is still used. In 1802, 
at tho invitation of tho prince regent of 
Portugal, he became superintendent of an 
engraving school at Lisbon, whore ho d. 
Amongst his best works are ‘The Silence* 
and ‘Clytie,* after Annibale Carracci, and 
‘Venus, Cupid, and Satyr,’ after L. Gior- 
dano. Tho famous actress, Madame 
Vostris, w^as his grand -daughter. See 
Tuer’s Bartolozzi and his XVorks, second 
ed., 1885, and Baily’s Francesco Barto- 
lozzi, lii07. 

Bartolozzi, Lucia Elizabeth, see Vestius. 

Bartolus (1314-57), It. jurist, b. at 
Sassoferrato. Studied civil law at 
Bologna and Perugia; was a doctor of 
civil law at the former, and a prof, at the 
latter univ. lie had a rare knowledge of 
tho jurispnidenco of tho imperial period 
of anct. Rome and his commentaries on 
Justinian’s Digest are authoritative. Also 
wrote treatises on evidence and procedure. 

Barton, vil. of tho Isle of Wight, Eng- 
land, which gives its name t o the formation 
known as tho Barton Beds or Barton 
Clay (q.v.), the clays being well exposed 
here. 

Barton, Andrew, Scottish naval com- 
mander and the hero of a popular ballad, 
was killed in a fight with 2 Eng. ships in 
1511. Many of his operations savoured 
of piracy. 

Barton, Benjamin Smith (1766-1815), 
Amer. naturalist and doctor, b. at I^an- 
castor, Pennsylvania, lie studied medi- 
cine and the natural sciences In Phila- 
delphia, Edinburgh, and London from 
1782 to 1788, and graduated at G(5ttingen. 
On his return to America he worked up a 
practice in Philadelphia, and in 1790 
became prof, of natural hist, and botany 
in tho college there, and thus was tho 
earliest teacher of natural science in N. 
America. In 1802 ho was elected vice- 
president of the Amer. Philosophical 
Society, and in 1800 president of tho 
Philadelphia Medical Society. Ills works 
include Elements of Botany, 1812-14; 
Collections for an Essay toward a Materia 
Medica of the United States, 3rd ed., 
1810; and Flora Virginica, 1812. 

Barton, Bernard (1784-1849), Eng. poet, 
commonly known as tho Quaker poet 
6. at Carlisle. For tho greater part of his 
life he was a bank clerk at Wood bridge in 
Suffolk, ITo was the author of Metrical 
Effusions, 1812; Poems by an Amateur, 
1818; and Poems, 1820. These wmrks are 
distinguished by piety and pathos. He 
was a friend of Charles Lamb. See his 
Poems and Letters, 1849; new ed., 1853, 
with a memoir by Edward FitzGerald. 

Barton, Clara (1821-1912), Amer. 
philanthropist, b. at Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts. During the Amer. Civil war 
she did relief work on battlefields and 
organised at her own expense tho search 
for missing men. In tho Franco-Ger. 
war of 187(), she associated herself with 
tho International Red Cross of Geneva, 
since when she represented tho U.S.A. at 


many international conferences, and in 
1898 did personal field work at Cuba and 
in tho Anglo-Bocr war of 1899-1902. 
She d. at Washington, D.C. Her publi- 
cations include a History of the Red Gross, 
1882; History of the Red Cross in Peace 
and IFar, 1898; A Story of the Red Cross, 
1904; and Story of my Childhood, 1907. 
See C. Bacon - Foster, Clara Barton 
(Washington), 1918. 

Barton, Sir Edmund (1849-1920), Aus- 
tralian statesman. He was b. at Glebe, 
near Sydney, New South Wales; called 
to the Bar in 1871. He was a loading 
figure in tho legislative council and 
assembly, and Speaker 1883-87 ; attomey- 

f oneral, 1889-91. He became loader of 
he Federation movement on the retire- 
ment of Sir Henry Parker in 1891, and 
founded (.luly 1893) tho Sydney Federa- 
tion League. Conference of Australian 
premiers at Hobart in Feb. 1895 resulted. 
The Federal Convention at Adelaide, 1897, 
aupointed B. loader. In 1900 he was In 
England to watch tho passage of the 
Commonwealth Bill through the Imperial 
Parliament; and be was first Common- 
wealth Prime Minister, 1901-3. In 1903 
ho retired and became senior puisne 
judge of the Federal High Court. He d. 
at Mellow, Blue Mountains, N.S.W., Jan. 
6, 1920. 

Barton, Elizabeth, commonly called the 
holy maid of Kent, w’as b. about the 
year 1506. She served at an inn in 
Aldington. After a severe illness in 1525 
she became subject to hysterical ravings 
end fell into a state of religious mania. 
Archbishop Warhain sent 2 monks to 
examine her, and one of these, Edward 
Booking, or Bockling, was quick to see 
that she might be used as an instrument 
for reviving popular belief in the Catbolio 
Church. He instructed her in tho points 
at Issue between his Church and Pro- 
testantism, and in the legends of the 
saints, and i)ersonally directed her pro- 
phesyings to his own ends. In 1527 she 
became a nun at the priory of St. Sepul- 
chre at Canterbury. In 1532 she opposed 
Henry VIII. ’s intention to divorce 
Catherine and predicted his death within 
7 months of his marriage with Anne 
Boloyn. Tlie non-fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy brought about a loss of popular 
confidence; she w'as arrested and con- 
fessed that ‘all that she ever said was 
feigned of her own imagination only, to 
satisfy tho minds of those which resorted 
to her and to obtain worldly praise.’ In 
1534 she was executed at Tyburn, with 
Booking and other accomplices, on a 
charge of high treason. See Burnet, 
History of the Reformation m England, 
1737. 

Barton, Sir Geoffrey (1844-1922), Brit, 
soldier. Ho entered tho army in 1862; 
Served with distinction in the Ashanti 
war, 1873-74, and in the Zulu war, 1879. 
He also w^ent to Egypt (1882) with an 
expeditionary force, and was present at 
Kassassin and Tel-el-Kchir; and was 
again called to the front during the Boer 
war (1899-1902). lie was wounded at 
Ladysmith and commanded the Knigers- 
dorp dist. till 1902. 
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Blarton, William Eleazar (1861-1930), | 
Amer. theologian and clergyman, 5. 
lllinola. Associate editor of the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, and, later, of the Congre- 
gationalwL Lectured on applied practical 
theology and ecclesiastical law. Among 
his works are Life in the Hills of Kenhicky, 
1889; 'The Old World in the New Century, 
1902; The History and Religion of the 
Samaritans, 1906; The Law of Congrega- 
tional Usage, 1915; Congregational Creeds 
and Covenants, 1917; Safed and Kenturah, 
1921; Immortality, 1926. 

Barton Clay, a name given to some bods 
of the Eocene strata which are well 
exposed in the cliffs of B. in Hampshire. 
They contain a variety of fossils of 
creatures of marine origin. 

Barton-upon-Humber, anct. market tn. 
on the S. side of the Humber, Lincoln- 
shire. At the time of the Norman Con- 
miest it was one of the prln. ports of 
the Humber. The tn. contains 2 large 
churches, one of which is very old. There 
is considerable trade in corn, and bricks, 
tiles, ropes, sacking, sailcloth, and pottery 
are manufactured. Tanning is also carried 
on. Pop. 6300. 

Barton-upon-Irwell, dist. of Lancashire, 
near Manchester, whore the aqueduct 
constructed by Brindley conducts the 
Bridgewater Canal over the Irwell. 

Bartsoh, Johann Adam Bernhard von 
(1757-1821), 6. and d. at Vienna ; he received 
his education in the school of engraving 
at Vienna under Prof. Schmutzer. In 
1781 he was appointed keeper of the 
prints of the royal collection, which led 
to the publication of his work Le Reintre- 
Graveur in 21 vols., 8vo., 1803-21, which 
is a description of the greater part of the 
works of the prin. engra v«?rs of Europe. 

Bartsch, Karl Friedrich Adolf Konrad 
(1832-88), Gor. scholar, b. at Siu’ottau, 
Silesia. Ho was prof, of Germanic and 
Romance philology at Rostock (1858-71), 
and at Heidelberg (1871-88) lie ed. 
numerous texts of Middle High Gor. and 
Provencal poetry, and pub. Untersuch- 
ungen iiber das Nihelungenlled in 1865, 
which he trans. into modern Ger. 2 years 
later. Ho also trans. the poems of Burns 
(1865) and Dante’s Commedia (1867), 
while in 1874 he pub. a vol. of original 
lyrics. He also wrote critical works on 
the early literature and language of 
Germany and France. 

Bartsoh, Paul, Amer. naturalist, 6. at 
Breslau, Silesia, Aug. 14, 1871; educated 
at the State Univ. of Iowa. He was 
appointed to the staff of the U.S.A. 
National Museum, Washington, and 
assistant curator and, later, curator, of 
marine invertebrates there. In 1899 he 
became prof, of zoology in the George 
Washington Univ. and then lecturer on 
medical zoology in the Howard Univ. 
Was Smithsonian representative in the 
Philippine expedition, 1907-9, and has 
represented that institution in many other 
expeditions. In the First World War he 
supplied a gas detector in chemical war- 
fare. In 1920 he was Smithsonian dele- 
gate to the scientific congress at Hono- 
lulu. Author of numerous technical 
papers on biology. 


Bartsia, genus of plants, chiefly her- 
baceous and semi-parasitlc, belonging to 
the ScrophulariacooB, which grow in the N. 
temperate zone, on tropical mts., and In 
S. America. There are 3 Brit, species, of 
which B. aZpina and B. odorUites are 2. 
B. maxima, a native of Candia, grows to 
a height of li or 2 ft.; B. acuminata is 
found in America. 

Barttelot, Major Edmund Musgrave 

(1859-88), Brit, officer. He served in 
India, Afghanistan, and Egypt; joined 
the Stanley expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha (1887), and was murdered by 
one of his followers on a journey into the 
interior. Stanley brought a chorge of 
cruelty against him, which was refuted 
by his brotlicr, Major Walter G. B. B. 
in The Life of Edmund Musgravc Barttelot, 
1890. 

Baru, fluffy substance obtained from 
the sago palm Saguerua eaccharifer, used 
for stiifling cushions and for calking boats. 

Baruch (Heb., blessed), the son of 
Nerlah, the son of Maaseiah, to whom 
Jeremiah dictated his prophecies, and 
who read tho roll before the princes in the 
reign of Jeholakim, about 606 n.c. During 
the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, B. and his master were at first im- 
prisoned, bnt were afterwards released 
and allowed to choose their T)laco of 
residence; they afterwards went into exile 
in Egypt, c. 588 B.o. There is diversity 
of opinion concerning the close of his life. 
According to Josephus {Aniiq. x. ix. 7) he 
w’ent from Egypt to l^abylon; but another 
asserts that he d. in Egypt. See J eremiah 
xxxii., xxxvi., xliii., xiv., and li. 

Baruch, Bernard Mannes, Amer. econo- 
mist, h. Aug. 19, 1870, son of Dr. Simon 
Banich {q.v.). Going into finance B. was 
for many years a member of tlie New 
York Stock Exchange, and accumulated 
a large fortune. When the entry of the 
U.S.A. into the First World War was 
imminent, President Wilson made him a 
member of Uie advisory commission of 
the Council of National Defence. He 
became chairman of tho committee on 
raw materials, minerals, and metals, and 
also head of the commission in charge of 
all purclieuses for the Allies. Wilson in 
1918 made B. chairman of tho War In- 
dustries Board, a body invested witli vast 
power to co-ordinate Amer. industries for 
war-making purposes. After the armis- 
tice, he went to Paris with Wilson, who 
had him nominated a member of tho 
Supreme Economic Council. As such, he 
played a leading part in drafting the 
economic and reparations sections of tho 
treaty of Versailles. In 1919 he became 
a membor of the Conference for Labour 
and Capital. During the Second World 
War he worked from 1943 as personal 
adviser to James Byrnes, then director 
of the Office of War Mobilisation. In 
Mar. 1946 he was nominated by ITesident 
Truman as the Amer. member of the com- 
mission of 12 who formed the United 
Nations commission on atomic energy. 
B. is the author of Making of Economic 
and Reparation Sections of Peace Treaty 
U920) and pamphlets on agrio. and 
economic subjects. 
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Baruch, Simon (1840-1921), Amer. 
physician, i>. at Posen, educated at the 

ilum at Posen, and later, at the 

Medical College, Virginia. In 1889, after 
a distinguished career in New York, he 
diagnosed the earliest authenticated case 
of perforating appendicitis successfully 
operated on. Ho was the pioneer of 
scientific hydrotherapy in (J.S.A. Piloted 
through the Lcgislatui’o tho bill which 
secured free public hatlis to tho com- 
munity, the first, the Itivington Bath, 
being opened in New York in 1901. 

Barvas, parish of Lewis Is,, Hebrides, 
Ross-shire, Scotland. Pop. HOOO. 

Barwick, John (1612-64), Kng. divine. 
He graduated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1635, and became M.A. in 
1638. His loyalty to tho Royalist canse 
obliged him to leave Cambridge; be com- 
municated the designs of the rebels to 
(Charles I., was charged with high treason 
and imprisoned in the Tower, 1650-2. At 
the Restoration, ho became dean of 
Diirham, 1660, and dean of St. Paul’s 
1661. 

Barye, Antoine Louis (1795-1875), Fr. 
sculptor, 6. in Paris. He studied sculp- 
ture under Bosio and painting under Cros. 
He is famous for his marvellous animal 
studies, which were tho starting-point of 
a new type of art. Amoiigst these are 
the ‘ Lion Struggling with a Snake,’ 
‘Lion Resting,’ * Theseus and tho Mino- 
taur,’ ‘Lapitha and Centaur,* and ‘The 
Hunt of the Wild Ox.* There are sev. 
examples of his work in tho gardens of the 
Tuilcries. He was also successful with 
tho human figure, as exhibited in his 4 
groups, ‘War,* ‘Peace,’ ‘Strength,* 
‘Order.* He worked largely in bronze. 
See liallu’s UCEuvre de Barye, 1890. 

Baryta, barium monoxide (BaO), an 
earth occurring in the minerals barytes, 
or heavy spar, and witherito. The origi- 
nal name was barote (from ^apv^, heavy), 
but Lavoisier’s alteration to B. has been 
universally adopted. It was at first 
thought to be an elementary substance, 
hut prolonged investigation led to its 
being separated into the metal barium 
iq.v.), and oxygen. B. is formed when 
barium burns in air, or by heating barium 
nitrate until no 'more red fumes are given 
off. It may also be prepared by heating 
witherito mixed with charcoal to a white 
heat. It is a greyish -white solid, with 
sp. gr. about 5; it melts at 2000°. When 
heated with air barium peroxide (BaO,) is 
formed. Baryta water is a solution of 
barium hydroxide in water. It is used 
as an absorltont for carbon <lioxi<Ic. 

Barytes, Barite, heavy spar, or barium 
sulphate, mineral, important as chief 
source of soluble barium compounds, and 
as a pigment under tho name of per- 
manent white. It derives its uanie from 
its high sp. gr. (4-5) as compared with 
other mineral sulphates or other minerals 
with tho same general appearance. It 
occurs in rhombic crystals of varied forms, 
and may be artificially protluced by acting 
upon baryta with fuming sulphuric acid. 
The natural sulphate is commonly found 
associated with lead and silver ores, and 
is prepared for use as a paint by being 


finely ground, usually along with white 
lead, treated with siilphuric acid to re- 
move iron salts, washed, and dried. 

Baryton, also called Viola di Bordone, 
stringed musical instrument resembling 
in tone the viola da gamba. It was in- 
vented in 1700, and has now fallen into 
disuse. Haydn composed a large number 
of works for this instrument. 

Bas, or Batz, is. in the Eng. Channel, 
off the N. coast of the dept, of Finist(iro, 
France. It is about 2^ m. long and 2 m. 
broad. Tlie is. has 3 vils., a fine light- 
house erected on a hill 223 ft. above the 
sea level, 2 forts, and a haven, that of 
Kcrnoc. The cldcf occupation is fishing. 
Pop. 1200. 

Bas, or Bas-en-Basset, to. in tho dept, 
of Haute - Loire, arron. Yssingeaux, 
France, on the 1. b. of the Loire, 17 m. 
S.W. of St. fttienne. There are mineral 
springs; corn and the vino are grown, and 
there are inanufs. of pottery, ribbons, and 
lace, PoT). 2600. 

Bas, William, see Bassk. 

Basaiti, Marco, It. painter, b. in tho 
Friuli, probably about tho middle of tho 
fifteenth century. He lived chietty in 
Venice, where he was the rival of Giovanni 
Bellini, to whom he was even superior in 
some respects, especially in composition, 
in accessory gronT)S. and in the manage- 
ment of the laudsca,])e (u* scene. Some of 
B.’s works are still among the most 
brilliant paintings extant in regard to 
colour. There are still sov. of his works 
in Venice. Ills masterpiece is the ‘Cal- 
ling of St. Peter and St. Andrew,’ in the 
Academy of Venice, formerly in ti»o old 
church della Certosa. There is a beauti- 
ful ‘Descent from the Cross,’ by B., in the 
Gallery of Munich. 

Basalt, igneous rock. Tlio Lat. basaltes 
is derived from an African word meaning 
a stone containing iron, and many 
varieties of the rock contain iron in tho 
form of magnetite. lgnoo\AS rocks are 
broadly divided into acid rocks containing 
a large amount of silica, such as granite; 
and basic rocks, in wliich silica as quartz 
is absent, and a comparatively largo 
amount of iron and magnesia is present. 
The most almuda.nt member of the latter 
group is B., whicli consists chiefly of 
plagioclase felspar, augite, and olivine. 
Under the microscope tho minerals 
augite and olivine appear embedded in a 
crystalline ground mass of plagioclase 
felspar, augite, and magnetite. In older 
rocks the olivino is frequently altered in 
part to a fibrous green serpentine. B. 
rocks are of common occurrence in Ice- 
land, Sk 5 'o, Mull, Antrim, central France, 
Germany, Italy, Washington, Idaho, the 
Deccan, Saiuhvich Islands, etc. They 
represent lava which has exuded from 
fissures in tho ground, and has sjuead over 
a considerable surface. The stresses to 
which the cooled rocks were subjected 
resulted in a network of cracks or ‘joints* 
of a rougly hexagonal sliape, similar to 
the cracks produced in dry mud under 
certain circumstances. Hence many of 
the basaltic rocks of N. Ireland and W. 
Scotland exhibit a columnar structure, as 
in the Giant’s Causeway and Fingal’s 
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Cave. B. was known to the anct. 
Egrvptians and Roms., who used it for 
builaing purposes. In Rome it was in- 
troduced in the first century b.o., the 
black, ^ccn, and brown varieties havinK 
been identified. The basaltic plateau of 
Auvergne played a part in the controversy 
between the ‘Vulcanists’ and ‘Nep- 
tunists ’ of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. The ‘ Neplunists,* led by Wer- 
ner, held that igneous rocks were pro- 
duced by chemical precipitation from the 
ocean which covered tho surface of the 
earth at one time. In 1752 Guottard, by 
a careful study of the B. rocks of Au- 
vergne, showed that they were true lavas, 
not necessarily ejected from cone-and- 
crater volcanoes, but gradually extruded 
from fissures in the eai'th’s crust and ex- 
tending themselves in all directions. 

Baschi, tn., in Umbria, Italy, on the 
Tiber. It is 29 m. N.N.W. of Perugia. 
Pop. 0000. 

Basoinet, Basinet, or Basnet, light 
helmet, so called from its resemblance to 
a basin, generally without a visor, though 
tho visor occasionally accompanied it. 
Bs. were worn in the reigns of Edward II., 
Edward III., and Richard II. by most of 
the Eng. Infantry. 

Base (Gk. ^dons), fmmdation or start- 
ing-point. Ill geometry, tho line or sur- 
face upon which a figure or solid stands. 
In games, such as baseball and prisoner’s 
B., the station to or from which the 
player proceeds. In heraldry, the lower 
portion of a shield, often cut off from the 
remainder by a horizontal line. Any 
figure which is placed in this lower part is 
said to be in B., and if it does not occupy 
tho central portion it must be distin- 
guished as being in the dexter or sinister 
B. point. In architecture, the lowest 
member of a column upon which tho shaft 
rests. In tho military art, a secure posi- 
tion where tho main supplies and reserve 
forces are kept, which is connected with 
tho attacking forces hy defended linos of 
communication. In chem. a B. is a sub- 
stance which is capable of combining with 
an acid to form a salt. In inorganic 
chemistry, Bs. are usually oxides and 
hydroxides of metals. The term Is most 
often applied to the oxides of tho alkali 
metals and tho alkaline earths which 
combine readily with water, forming 
hydroxides. A distinguishing feature is 
the power of turning red litmus blue. In 
organic chemistry, many substances 
exist, such as tlio alkyl' com pounds and 
the ammonia derivatives, which aref 
capable of combining with acids to form 
organic salts. 

Baseball, the national game of the 
U.S.A. It was founded on the old Eng. 
game of rounders, to which it is still very 
similar, but has now l)een reduced to a 
science and skill quite unknown in the 
former pastime. It is a game of com- 
paratively modern origin, and one of the 
first mentions of it in literature may be 
Jane Austen’s in Northanger Abbey (1798). 
Tho first club was formed at New York in 
1845, and known as the Knickerbocker 
Club, and in 1865 another club, the Excel- 
sior, was formed at Boston. After that 


date Its popularity increased, and to-day 
its followers number millions of all grades 
of society. The World Series B. Contests 
have boon held since 1884, and in addition 
there are the National League and the 
Amer. League. The first professioual 
club was lormed at New York in 1871, 
and 5 years later the National League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs was formed, 
which to-day, working with the Amer. 
Baseball Association, holds a position 
equivalent to tho M.C.C. in tho cricket 
world. The game is played by 9 players 
on each side. Tho bat is round, and must 
not exceed 42 in. in length and 2J in. in 
diameter at the thickest part. A 
may choose what weight of bat suits him 
best. The average weight of bats used 
by big league players is 36 oz. The ball 
weighs about 5 oz. and is about 9 in. in 
circumference. The ground is in the 
form of a diamond, 90 ft. square. The 
first B. diamond was laid out in 1839 by 
General Doubleday, and his demarcation 
has not been altered. The rules were 
standardised in 1887. Bases are placed 
on each angle, and arc known ns home, 
first, second, and third bases. Tho ball 
is delivered with great swiftness by tho 
pitcher, who stands within tho diamond, 
to tho batsman, who stands by the 
homo base. Tho catcher is behind tho 
latter, while tho fieldsmen take up posi- 
tions us first, second, and third haseinon, 
the short stop, centre fielder, right fielder, 
and loft fielder. The batsman must, after 
hitting the ball fairly, attempt to make 
the circuit of the bases at the angles of 
the diamond. If he succeeds ho scores a 
run. Ho may stop at any base and try to 
steal on to tho next while another bats- 
man plays, but if he is touched by the ball 
away from the base he is out. Ho must 
always move on to make room for another 
base-runner. A batsman may bo put out 
by failing to hit the ball after 3 attempts, 
in which case he is said to bo 'out on 
strike,’ and by being caught out hy any 
of the fielders. Nine innings make up a 
game, unless the score stands at a tie at 
the ninth Innings, in which case the game 
is continued till one or other of the teams 
is ahead at the end of tho next innings 
played. An innings is closed when 3 men 
are out, and it is not necessary to wait 
until tho whole side are out. This not 
only equalises the chances of both teams 
at batting, but of all tho members of each 
team. In an ordinary game each player 
has from 5 to 6 chances at batting and to 
.make runs, so that if ho fails at the first 
attempt he has still other chances. The 
enjoyment of the players is not centred 
in the batting, for the fielding is so diver- 
sified and presents so many opportunities 
of distinction, that many players enjoy 
it quite as much as the batting. Upon 
tho celerity and accuracy of the fielders’ 
movements the whole game may turn. 
Then in tho pitching there Is art and 
skill required, to get curves, twists, 
and shoots on the ball. To such per- 
fection have pitching and fielding been 
carried that In many professional games 
tho score is rarely taken into double 
figures. 
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Baseball statistics (1939-47). U,S.A, 
Championships — National League: Cin- 
olnnau Reds (1940); New York Yankees 
(193G-39. 1941, 1943); St. Louis Car- 
dinals (1942, 1944); Chicago Cubs C945); 
Brooklyn Dodgers, 1947. American 
League: Detroit Tigers (1940, 1946); 

Brooklyn Dodgers (1941); New York 
Yankees (1942, 1943, 1947); St. Louis 
Browns (1944); Boston Red Sox (1946). 
World Series: Now York Yankees (1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1943); Cincinnati 


of a rlv., but in Inland warfare may be a 
mountain range or stretch of plain. The 
only essentials are that the base should 
command a lino of open communications 
between the army and either the mother 
country or that of an ally. An army cut 
off from its B. of O. and a base cut ofl! 
from its source of supplies are more or less 
useless; but in modern warfare, the 
development of paratroops and airborne 
troops and supplies has made it possible 
to operate within enemy territory or 
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U, umpire; C, catcher; P pitcher; i B, first base- 
man; 2 B, second baseman; 3B, third Viaseman; 
LF, left field; CF, centre field; RF, right field. 


Reds (1940); St. Louis Cardinals (1942, 
1944): Detroit Tigers (1945). Wembley: 
Canadian Army beat U.S. Army, 5-3 
(Aug. 1942); U.S. Air Force beat U.S. 
Ground Forces, 7-0 (Aug. 1943); U.S. 
Ari^ beat Canada, 6-3 (Aug. 1943). See 
M. V. Charnloy (ed.). Secrets of Baseball 
(London and Now York), 1927. 

Base Fee, see Estate; Fines and 
Recoveries. 

Base of Operations, term used in war- 
fare for the depot where everything 
required for tho fighting army — muni- 
tions, food, transport, tanks, relief 
troops, etc. — is collected and organised 
before being sent to tho front, and where 
the wounded can bo attended until re- 
covered or transported to their homes. 
The development of aircraft, however, 
has made it po8sil)lo to transport 
wounded men immeasurably greater 
distances than in pre-aircraft days. The 
B. of O. is usually a seaport on the bank 


enomy-octmpied ierritory regardless of a 
B. of O., as, e.g. In the case of Wingate’s 
famous Chiudits in tho campaign to 
Burma in tho Second World War. In 
the Franco -Prussian war of 1870 the 
Prussian B. of O., for instance, was the 
chain of fortresses which line the banks of 
the Rhine; in tho Soutli African war, 
1899-1902, tho Brit, base was Capo Town; 
in the First World War the base of the 
B.K.F. was Boulogne, of the Arm6e de 
rOrient, it was Salonika; and, in the 
Second World War, Cairo was the base 
of tbo Brit. Eighth or Desert Army. 
Sydney was MacArthur’s {q.v.) base. 
Romo was tho allied base in tho later 
stages of tho campaign in Italy. See also 
under Army. 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard, originally 
Johann Berend Bassedau (1723-90), Ger. 
educational reformer, h. at Hamburg and 
d. at Magdeburg. In 1753 ho tau^it at 
Sord, in Denmark, and in 1760 in a school 
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at Altona, which he was obliged to leave 
In the following year because of his hetero- 
doxy. In 1762 Rousseau's Emile gained 
in him a strong admirer, and increased 
his desire to instruct youth according to 
nature in all things. In 1774 ho pub. his 
Elemenfaru'crk, Infused with the theories 
of Rousseau; it was an illustrated school- 
book, pui). by contributions from in- 
fluential and wealthy pooi)lo. In the 
same year he opened his Philanthropin at 
Dessau to (iarry his theories into practice, 
but after 1 0 years he found himself unable 
to cope with it, owing to his restless and 
quarrelsome disposition. Ho then de- 
voted himself to private tutoring, and the 
Philanthropin was closed 3 years after his 
death. JTo is noteworthy as the fore- 
runner of Frocbcl and Pestolozzi, and his 
work as a reformer has had great influence 
on ediu alien throughout Europe. 

Base Exchange, method of softening 
hard water. The water is run through a 
tube containing a form of sodium alu- 
minium silicate (e.g. permutit), when the 
calcium salts which cause the hardness 
react to form calcium a.liirainixim silicate; 
this is loft in the tube and the water is 
softened. When the sociium aluminium 
silicate has all been converted into calcium 
aluminium silicate, the tube is flllod with 
a strong solution of common salt (sodium 
chloride), and sodium aluminium silicate 
is re-formed. The calcium is converted 
into the very soluble calcium chloride, 
which dissolves in the water, and is run oft 
to waste. The softener is then ready for 
action again. 

Basel, Basle, or B&le, second largest tn. 
of Switzerland, with pop. (1941) 162,000, 
two-thirds Protestants, lies on both sides 
of the Rhine, where France, Germany, and 
Switzerland meet. It is luoutionod as a 
fort in A.p. 374 (the name means a royal 
residence, Basllia). The middle classes 
freed themselves from the dominion of the 
bishops and nobles and Atistrian grand 
dukes, and In 1501 the tn. became a 
member of the Swiss Confederation. It 
was one of the literary centres of Europe, 
and so many books were printed at its 
presses between 1408 and 1500 that there 
are 324 in the library of the Brit. Museum. 
The univ. w^as founded in 1460 and be- 
came famous under Erasmus. In 1529 
B. accepted the Reformation and became 
one of its chief centres. The picture 
gallery contains paintings by Holbein who 
Bved at B. in 1515-26. The univ. 
library contains 433,000 vols. and 
267,000 pamphlets. B. is one of the chief 
industrial and commercial centres in the 
country. There is weaving of silk ribbon 
and a flourishing chemical industry. B. 
is the seat of the Bank for International 
Settlements estab. in 1930. 

Basel, or BMe, canton of Switzerland, 
divided into 2 half-cantons in 1833 after 
civil strife between the peasants of the 
rural part and the citizens of the tn. 
The latter were worsted, and their share 
of the canton was limited to the tn. and 2 
oommiinea, Basel-stadt or B&le VilJe, area 
14 sq, m., pop. (1941 census) 17(),000, 
-with constitution dating from 1889. The 
remainder of the canton comprising 


Dasel-land or B&le Campagne has an area 
of 165 sq. m., mainly ogrio. land, and a 
pop. (1941 census) of 94,500, with con- 
stitution dating from 1892. 

Basel, Council of, seventeenth ooou- 
menical council, met in 1431, Eugonlus 
IV. being pope and Sigismund emperor of 
the Holy Rom. Empire. The main pur- 
pose of the council was to conciliate the 
Hussites, but the pope refused to sanction 
the movement and ordered the council to 
be dissolved. This order was disre- 
garded, as was also the order that the 
council should remove to Italy. The 
council ratified the right of the general 
council to exercise authority over the 
nope. It concluded a peace with the 
Hussites, known as the treaty of Prague, 
1433. The council was ODcumonical up to 
Its twenty-fifth session, and the pope 
ratified only those of its decrees which 
dealt with the eradication of heresy and 
the peace of Christendom, and only those 
reforms which did not detract from the 
rights of the Holy See. In 1438 the 
council continued at Ferrara, having a 
brief prospect of union with the Qk. 
Church. The pope failed to appear and 
the council then issued a decree suspend- 
ing him from ofllce. Ho was formally 
deposed, and in 1439 Duke Amadous of 
Savoy w’as elected in his place. Eugenius 
held his position, however, and re- 
assembled tlio council at Florence (1439). 
On his death a compromise was effected 
whereby the coum’il directed the Church 
to obey the now I’opo Nicholas V. See 
Councils. 

Base Line, in surveying, is a measured 
line which forms the side of a triangle, 
and of which tho adjacent angles are also 
measured, so that the third point of the 
figure is easily determined. The country 
to be surveyed being thus mopped out in 
triangles, the details can be filled in with- 
out overlapping. In large surveys many 
B. Ls. are drawn, varying in length from 
3 to 10 miles. 

Basement, in architecture, is the lowest 
story of a building. Medieval and Re- 
naissance palaces were built with Bs., 
which possessed a more massive, but 

E lainor, exterior than the rest of the 
uilding. 

Basey, tn. of the Philippine Is. It is 
on the San Juanico Strait, Samar Is. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Bashahr, one of the trib. bill-states of 
the Punjab, India, on the lower slopes of 
the Himalayas. Pop. 90,000. 

Bashan is called by the Soptuagint 
Bacrdt', by Josephus and Ptolemy Baravata 
(Bataneea). B. belonged to Gilead in the 
widest sense, but in a stricter sense it was 
distlDgnishod from and situated to the 
N. of Gilead. B. bordered in the N. upon 
the Syrian dists. Oesbnri and Maachathl; 
in the S. it did not reach to tho 11- Jabbok. 
Its W. boundary was the Jordan. The 
E. limits are undefined. 

B. w’as a kingdom under Amoritlsh 
sovereigns who resided in Ashtaroth and 
in Edrol. Og was tho lost king of the 
Amoritish dynasty. In tho battle of 
Edrei, about the year 1452 b.o., the 
Israelites smote Og, with his sons, and all 
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bis people, iiutil there was none left alive; 
and they possessed his land (Num. xxl. 33). 
Moses gave B. unto the half tribe of 
Mano,88eh, 1151 B.o. (Num. xxxii. 33). 
At the commencement of the Christian 
era B. belonged to the tetrarchia of 
Philippus, and afterwards to the tet- 
rarchia of Agrippa II. 

Bashaw, see Pasha. 

Bashee Islands, group of is. situated 
between the is. of Luzon and Fonnosa, 
and producing sugar-canes, plantains, 
and yams. Pop. 10,000. 

Bashford, Herbert (1871-1928), Amcr. 
author and playwright, many of whose 
stories and poems deal with the Far West. 
Ho acted as a librarian, llrat at Tacoma, 
Washington, and then as state librarian 
of Washington, which latter appointment 
ho resigned In 1901. Two of his plays 
were produced in his lifetime. The Woman 
he Married and Taken In. 

Bashibazouks, irregular Turkish troops 
serving under the sultan and receiving 
their reward chiefly from plunder. They 
were greatly responsible for the Bulgarian 
atrocities of 1870. 

Bashkiria, autonomous republic of the 

R. S.F.S.K., with an area of 40,020 eq. m. 
created in 1919, extending into the Ural 
Mis. in the K. of Russia. Pop. 2,700,000. 
Capital Ufa O^op. 250,000). About half 
the pop. arc Bashkirs sind Tatars, but the 
townspeople are mainly Russian. The 
Bashkirs are either settled and engaged 
in agriculture, etc., or nomadic, rearing 
cattle. They profess Mohammedanism. 

BashkirtsefT, Marie (1860-84), Russian 
painter and diarist, was b. of wealthy 
parents at Poltava, Russia. At the age 
of 13 she Instituted a diary which she con- 
tinued to the time of her death, inscribing 
in It her joys and sorrows, her enthusiasms 
and her ambitions, above all, her passion- 
ate desire for immortal fame. She was 
endowed with a beautiful voice and con- 
siderable literary gifts, but chose painting 
as her final expression in the arts, and her 
picture of ‘The Meetiug,' 1884, may be 
seen now in the Luxembourg, She 
travelled much in Rome, Nice, Paris, and 
other continental tns., establishing for 
herself a reputation as a woman of society 
and culture, but when only 24 she suc- 
cumbed to consumption. See Mathilde 
Blind, A Study of Marie Bashkirtseffj 
1892; The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseffj 
trans. by Mathilde Blind (2 vols.), 1890; 
The Letters of Marie Bashkirtseffj trans. 
by Mary J. Serrano, 1891 : Dormer 
Creston, Fountains of Youthj 1936. 

Basi, tn. of the Punjab, India, 140 m. 

S. E. of Lahore. Pop. 14,000. 

Basic English, a ‘pocket English* with 
a vocabulary of some 850 words. The 
first work on ‘basic’ — or British- Amerl- 
can-Scion tine-international - Commercial 
English — was written by I. A. Richards 
of Cambridge, and later of Harvard Univ., 
and C. K. Ogden of the Orthological 
Institute at Cambridge. Its advocates 
contend that it can give the sense of any- 
thing which may be said in Eng. Actually 
it was found that 1000 words were needed 
to put the N.T. into B. E. This is a re- 
markably small vocabulary, but even 
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normal Eng. has reduced its vocabulary 
by discarding most of the inflections 
and its subjunctive mood. In 1943 Mr. 
Winston Churchill persuaded the Cabinet 
to sot up a committee of ministers to 
report on B. E., with a view to inquiring 
into the possibilities of extending the use 
of Eng. as an international language — In 
which latter respect It has a great advan- 
tage, as an easy language for foreigners 
to learn, over Esperanto, Volapilk, Ido, 
Novial, and Solresol. A similar idea was 
under consideration in 1939, when the 
Gov. appointed a committee of the Econo- 
mic Advisory Committee to examine the 
methods of teaching simplified Eng. to 
those who did not speak the language, but 
the war broke out soon afterwards and 
the committee never met. B. E. would, 
no doubt, be of some value in Brit, 
colonial territories in developing the 
policy of stimulating educational advance 
among backward peoples. B. E. has 
made headway in many countries as a 
quick method of giving some facility of 
expression in Eng. The Local Examina- 
tions Syndicate of Cambridge Univ. in- 
clude texts in B. E. as options in Eng. 
literature for the Oversea Junior Certi- 
ficate and they regularly set examination 
question papers, in B. E., on the Basic 
N.T. In 1947 the Crown purchased the 
copyright of B. E, for £23,000. See C. K. 
Ogden, Basic English and its Uses, 1943; 
I'he Basic Dictionary (for translators), 
1932. 

Basidu, Basidom, or Bassadore, port 
at the N.W. extremity of Kishm Is. in 
the Persian Gulf. It was coded to Great 
Britain in 1817, and used as a naval base 
in the suppression of piracy. 

Basil, name applied to sev. species of 
Lablatee. The sweet B., Ocimum basili-' 
cum,, grows in India and is cultivated as a 
pot-nerb; Calamintha acinos is the com- 
mon B., and C. clinopodium the wild B. 
The B. famed in romance and art is the 
Ocimum basilicum; it is immortalised in 
Bcccaccio's Decarnsron, in Keats’s poem, 
and in Holman Hunt’s painting of ‘ Isabella 
and the Pot of Basil.* 

Basil, or Basilius (BaatAeio?) (a.d. 
326-79), commonly called St. B., and 
on account of his learning and piety sur- 
named the Great; b. at Ccesarea, studied 
at Antioch and Constantinople. Liba- 
nius was his master, or more probably, 
his fellow student. He went to Athens 
where he met Gregory of Nazianzus; 
returned to Cappadocia, 355, and taught 
rhetoric; travelled in Syria, Egypt, and 
Li])ya, visiting the monasteries; he was 
so pleased with the lives of the monks 
that he determined to found a monastery 
in Pontus. At the death of Eusebius, 
370, he was chosen bishop of Ccesarea; 
ho refused to embrace the doctrine of the 
Arlans, and in consequence was much 
persecuted by the Emperor Valens. His 
works were Issued in Gk. by Frobenlus at 
Basel, 1632. with a preface by Erasmus. 
See J. N. W. B. Robertson, The Divine 
Liturgies of John Chrysostom and Basil the 
Great j 1894; E. F. Morison, St. Basil and 
his RuUj 1912; R. J. Deferrari (trans.), 
Letters of St. Basil, 1926. 


£ 
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Basil, Monks of St. St. Basil, about the 
year 358, when he retired to Pontiis, 
founded a monastery for himself and his 
followers, and drew up its regulations, 
which were soon adopted in other monas- 
teries. All who followed it styled them- 
selves of the order of St. Basil, and St. 
Basil’s Rule was the parent of that one 
afterwards framed by St. Benedict. In 
1057 the order was introduced in the W. 
In Spain the monks of St. Basil follow 
the Gk. ritual, and in Italy the Lat.; 
there are or were many in Russia. The 
order is never known to have existed in 
England. 

Basilan Is., the largest is. on the Sula 
Archipelago, separated from Mindanao Is. 
by the strait of B. The cap. is Isabela, 
and the pop. about 12,000. 

Basilica (Gk. /3acnXn«f; a royal resi- 
dence), name given by the Roms, to public 
buildings with spacious halls, often sur- 
rounded with wide porticoes, and used for 
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the administration of Justice, and for 
business purposes. Tho first one built in 
Romo was tho B. Porcia, 184 n.c., and 
they continued to be erected until the 
beginning of tho fourth century a.d. The 
B. consisted of a largo roofed building, 
supported on columns. The roof rose 
high above the other part of the struc- 
ture, which consisted of 2 galleries, called 
porticus, placed one above tho other, and 
round the internal sides of tho central 
building. The porticus w^as covered with 
a lean-to roof. At tho end of the central 
part of tho interior a raised platform 
formed tho tribunal for a magistrate. 
Tho central space corresponded to what 
we call the nave of a church, and tho 
porticoes to the aisles. It is probable that 
Rome possessed basilicte in all the differ- 
ent fora of the city. The B. Ulpia 
formed a part of the Forum Trajanum, 
and a B., of the Corinthian order, was 
discovered on the Palatine Ilill. The 
temple of Peace in the forum has been 
called the B. of Constantine. It is in 
Pompeii, however, that the most perfect 
B. of antiquity exists. Many of the early 
Christian churches of Rome were biiilt 
in the style of the basillcGe. Modem 
basilices are stiU found in It. tns., and are 
used for civil purposes. 

Basilica (BacriAixa, ’BatriXiKhi i'o/u.os), Qk. 
code, begun c. a.d. 876 by the Em- 


peror Basilius I., and completed by his 
son Leo VI. the philosopher, and pub. 
in 60 books, in 887. It was revised 
by tho order of Constantine VII., about 

A. D. 945. 

The B. comprised the Institutes, tho 
Digest or Pandect, Code, Novelise, and tho 
Imperial Constitutions made after the time 
of Justinian, in 60 books, which arc sub- 
divided into titles. The extracts from the 
Digest are placed first under each title, 
then the constitutions of tho Code, and 
next the extract from the Institutes and 
the Novelise. The B. does not contain all 
that the Corpus Juris contains, but it 
contains some things which arc not in tho 
Corjms Juris, An ed. of the larger part 
of tho B., by Fabrot, was pub. at im’is Iti 
1647, 7 vols. 

Basilicata, one of t he original 16 com- 
partimenti of the It. kingdom. It formed 
part of anct. Lucania on tho gulf of 
Tarentum, and its chief tn. is Potcu/.a. 
It corresponds to the prov. of l^otenza. 
Pop. 460,550. 

Basilicon (Gk. Bao-iXiAcdu, royal), name 
sometimes applied to sev. resin ointments, 
consisting of yellow w^ix with lard and 
rosin, or of Burgnndj^ pitch, suet, and 
turpentine. It is usually knowm as 
ceratum resin as, or resin cerate. 

Basilicon Doron (Gk., royal gift) Is the 
title of a hook written by James VI. of 
Scotland in 1590 for his son. Prince 
Henry. In it ho expounds his theory of 
tho divine right of kings. 

Basilides (/?. a.d. 125), founder of a 
Gnostic sect, lived in Alexandria under 
tho Emperors Trajan and Hadrian. In 
his doctrines bo rcllected Zf)roaster, but 
his tendency towards asceticism wus dis- 
carded by his later followers. Ho taught 
tho doctrine of emanation, beginning witli 
the emanation of mind from Abraxas, tho 
Supreme Power, down to the creation of 
365 worlds by a number of angelic pow'ors. 
There wore 365 emanations, a mystic 
number constantly occurring in this re- 
ligion; tho name -Abraxas itself being a 
corruption of Abrasax, a Gk. word of 
which tho letters are computed to make 
tho number 365. Little is known of the 
life of B., who d. c. a.d. 130. 

Basilisk, name given by the Gks. and 
Roms, to an iiriaginary creature possess- 
ing tho i>ow’cr of killing by moans of its 
deadly glance and burning, poisonous 
breath. The name has been given by 
zoologists to a genus of tree lizards of tho 
family of Iguanldee, which are perfectly 
harmless. They are to be found in Cen- 
tral America, where they are considered 
to be edible. Basiliscus mitratus is the 
most common species, and is noted for its 
scaly helmet. 

Basilius I., the Macedonian {d. 886), 
emperor of Constantinople; at the age of 
25 became a favourite of the Emperor 
Michael III., who made him his colleague. 

B. murdered him, and was proclaimed em- 
peror. He ruled wisely, and began to 
compile the code of laws completed by his 
son Leo (see Basilica). He dismissed 
Photius (g.t),) and re-estab. the patriarch 
Ignatius; fought with the Saracens; 
helped to convert the Russians, but 
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quarrelled continually with the Rom. 
Church; left a book of advice (Ke<f>«xAaia 
Jlapaii'fTiKa) tO hls 80 n Lco. 

Basilius II. (d. 1025), son of Emperor 
Romanus II., at whose death the cro^vn 
was usurped by Phocas, who, 6 years 
after, was killed by John Ziraisccs; the 
latter took the crown, but acknow- 
ledged as hls successors B. and hls 
younger brother, Constantine. In 975 
they were protjalincd einporors under 
their guardian B. the Eunuch; warred 
with the Saracens, Bulgarians, Sclavon- 
ians. the Ernpeixu Otho III., the Bongo- 
bard dukes of Benevento. In 1014 B. 


from the place of his birth. He studied 
at Oxford, Paris, and Athens; he brought 
home with him sov. Gk. manuscripts, and 
was promoted by Grosseteste to be arch- 
deacon of Leicester. Ho introduced what 
were thought (by Matthew Paris, who 
writes of him) to bo Gk. numerals, but 
which were neither Gk. nor Arabic. 

Basingstoke, mrkt. tn., pari, and muni- 
cipal borough of IJampsliire, Eng. It is 
tho terminus of the London and Hants 
canal. It has manufs. of ugric. imple- 
ments, clothing factories, etc. Tho re- 
mains of tho castle destroyed by Crom- 
well in 1045 may be seen, and traces of 
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defeated Samuel, king of the Bulgarians. 
Vladimir, grand duke of the Russians, 
married B.*s sister and received tho bap- 
tism, 988, abolishing paganism. B. was 
succeeded by his brother Constantine as 
solo emperor. 

Basilosauros, former name for a fossil 
animal found in the Eocene of N. America, 
New Zealand, Europe, and Egypt. It is 
a mammal of tho order Cetacea, and is 
allied to the dolphins and porpoises. See 
Zeuglodon. 

Basin: 1. Term used in geography to 
indicate the whole tract of country 
drained by a certain riv. 2. In geology, 
tenn applied to depressions of the strata 
occasioned by synclinal dips, especially 
such as are on a large scale. The tertiary 
Bs. of London, Hampshire, and Paris rest 
on chalk, and tho coal basin of S. Wales 
restjs on old red sandstone. 

Basing, or Basingstoke, John (d, 1252), 
Eng. scholar, who received his name 


Rom. occupation have been found. Area 
of parish 4195 ac. l*op. 14,000. 

Baskerville, John (1700-75), Eng. 
printer, b. at Wolverley in Worcestershire. 
Having a talent for calligraphy and 
carving in stone, he kept a writing school 
in Birriungham. In 1745 he entered the 
japanning business, making a fortune by 
Improvements in the process. Soon after 
this he experimented in typefounding, 
and produced types far superior in dis- 
tinctness and elegance than had pre- 
viously been used. He then estab. his own 
printing-house, publishing a Virgil in 
royal quarto, a Terence, Horace, etc., all 
bemg flue specimens of typography. But 
as the sale did not justify his hopes, he 
did not print many works. Specimens of 
the B. press have long been rare. 

Basket, vessel of willow twigs, rushes, 
cane, or other materials, used for the 
purpose of holding, carrying, and protect- 
ing articles. Tho etymological derivation 
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ot the word is obscure, the connection 
with the Lat. bascaitda being now dis- 
credited. The probable derivation of 
'basket* from hascauda through O.F. 
basche is supported by Wyld, unwersal 
English Dictionary (1932, 1936). In older 
times other things than Bs. were made in 
B.-work, the shl^da, huts, and boats of the 
early settlors in Europe being of osier- 
work, plastered with clay. From the 
earliest times down to the middle of 
the nineteenth century no considerable 
changes in B. - work have taken place. 
In the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, the character of B.-work 
was greatly changed, cheap goods made in 
Europe driving out the old small domestio 
wares, whilst in the higher types of work 
chairs, tables, etc., were produced of con- 
siderable beauty and utility. Of late 
years the Eng. B. trade has been some- 
what better; the Baskotmakers’ Company, 
which still exists, is one of the oldest craft 
guilds of the city of London. Vegetable 
and fruit Bs., and protective wicker cases 
for fragile goods, are the prin. articles 
made in B.-work. No machinory is used 
in the making of Bs., and consequently 
a certain amount of natural aptitmle, as 
well as considerable training. Is required 
to make an expert workman. 

Certain species of willow are the most 
largely used materials for B. -making. 
Large quantities are grown in Europe, 
and exported to Great Britain and the 
TLS.A., but no rods surpass in suitability 
those of England, The finest specimens 
are grown in Leicestershire and Notting- 
hamshire, and the valleys of the Thames 
and Trent. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century the Eng. industry was 
giyen an impetus by a premium offered 
by the Society of Arts. The most exten- 
sive Eng. willow plantation is at Thur- 
maston, near Leicester, and is 100 ac. in 
area. Sev. continental varieties have 
been introduced into this planatation 
with considerable success. 

Willows are divided into ‘osier’ aud 
‘fine’ varieties. They are sorted into 
various sizes, and soaked in tanks to 
render them pliable, with the exception 
of the * uprights,’ for periods varying with 
the size of the rods from half an hour to 
a week. The ‘brown stuff,’ or unpeeled 
rods, are used for the coarser work, whilst 
the 'white stuff’ and the ‘buff,’ which is 
boiled before peeling, are used for the 
more delicate work. When necessary the 
rods are divided into ‘skains* of different 
sizes by a ‘ cleaver,’ a wedge-shaped tool, 
then by a kind of spoke-shave, and 
trimmed off by a flat piece of steel with a 
cutting edge at each end. Other tools 
used by a B. -maker are a shop knife; a 
picking-knife, to trim off the ends; ‘bod- 
kins,’ flat triangular pieces of iron; shears, 
and a ‘dog* for straightening the sticks. 
The employer supplies a screw-block, or 
a vice, and a lapboard. These comprise 
all the tools used, but a common round 
B. can be made with no other tools than a 
bodkin and a shop knife. In making a B. 
the bottom sticks are first woven together, 
forming the ‘slath,’ or foundation of the 
B. The uprights, stouter rods than the 


‘woof’ of the B., are then fixed into 
the slath, and the other rods woven in and 
out between them till the required height 
is reached. The ends which then project 
are turned down alternately inside and 
outside the B., thus fastening and com- 
pleting it. A lid is then made in the 
same way as the bottom of the B., and is 
fastened on by pieces of twine or a hinge 
formed by rods. 

Other materials used in making Bs. are 
cane (Calamus viminalis), whole or made 
into skains, whilst the central pith of 
the cane is largely used in Great Britain 
and Europe in the manuf. of wickerwork 
furniture. Fro in splints of various species 
of bamboo the Chinese and Jap. manuf. 
Bs. which are iiiarvellous in beauty and 
delicacy of finish. Bs. are also made from 
the fronds of the Palmyra palm. In 
Spain and Algeria fruit Bs. are made from 
esparto fibre, in the Seychelles from the 
fronds of palms, and in other places cuscus 
grtujs, straw, and various species of pine 
ore used. 

The chief centres of the industry in 
Englaml are London, Thurmaston, Bas- 
ford near Nottingham, and Grantham. 
Fr. Bs. from the Verdun dist. and Alsne 
dept, are imported into Great Britain, 
but in much smaller quantities than 
formerly. Belgium, Sonnefeld in Saxony, 
and Japan, all produced large quantities 
of Ba. and basket-work before the Second 
World War. Ordinarily the chief im- 
p^orters into this country are Japan and 
France, and an incren^?e in the quantity 
of Jap. goods imported before the First 
World War was counterbalanced by a 
heavy decrease in imports from Franco. 
The Board of Trade returns give a 
monthly average value of Imports of Bs. 
and baskotware in 1938 of £14,000, but 
the imports fell away during the years of 
the Second World War. Consult T. Okey, 
An Introduction to the Art of Basket- 
Making, 1932; C. Cramp ton, Canework, 
1935. 

Basket Ball, game played by opposing 
teams of 5 with an inflated ball, rosemb” 
ling a football. It may be played in the 
open air or on a covered floor in a space 
not exceeding 3500 sep ft. At each end of 
this oblong space is fixed a polo, 10 ft. in 
height, to which is suspended from metal 
rings, 18 in. in diameter, a ‘basket* or net 
bag. The object of each team is to throw 
the ball into the opponents’ basket, or 
goal, and to guard their own goal from 
the opposing team. Each team may use 5 
substitutes; 2 points are awarded for a goal, 
except penalty ( 1 point). The ball, which is 
about 30 in. in circumference and 20 oz. 
in weight, must bo played with the bands 
and may not bo kicked. Any kicking, or 
intentional rough play, such as tackling 
or shouldering, is regarded as a foul; the 
penalty is 1 or 2 free throws to the 
opposing team, from a distance of not less 
than 15 ft. from the basket. The game 
was inyen ted in 1891 at a sitting by 
James Naismlth, of the Y.M.O.A at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Basket-fish, name given to ochlnoderms, 
of the class Ophiuroidte. They resemble 
star-fish in appearance, having the same 
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nnmber of arras, and obtain their name 
from their liabit of coiling: these arms over 
their mouths when they fear danger. 

Basking Shark, or Sun-fish (SelacJie 
maximus), mackerel shark, one of the 
largest fishes extant, being sometimes 
30 ft. in length. It belongs to the family 
Larnnidee and order Selachii. Its popular 
name is derived from its habit of basking 
near the surface of the water. Despite 
its great size and strength it is harmless 
unless attacked. 

Basle, see Basel. 

Basnage, a celebrated Protestant Fr. 
family: (I) Nicolas, a religious refugee, 
who came and settled in Norwich, where 
ho had a congregation. Afterwards re- 
turned to France. (2) Benjamin (1580- 
1052), son of above, pastor of his father’s 
church at Carentan; a zealous defender 
of the Reformed Church in France. (3) 
Antoine (1010-91), sou of above; after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
escaped to Holland. Died at Zutphen, 
where he had a pastoral charge. (4) 
Samuel (1038-1721), son of above, h. at 
Bayeux; preached iiero at first, but es- 
caped to Holland with his father. Died 
at Zutphen. He wrote voluminously 
in Fr. and Lat. (5) Henri (1015-95), 
youngest son of Benjamin, b. at St. M6ro 
Egliso; studied for the bar, and became 
one of the most eloquent advocates in the 
parliament at Rouen. His works were 
pub. at Rouen, 2 vols. fob, 1770. (6) 

Jacques (1053-1723), son of above, the 
most celebrated of liis family. Studied 
at Samimrunder Tanacjuil le Fdvreand at 
Geneva and Sedan. Received into the 
ministry at Rouen, 1070. In 1085, when 
the church was closed, ho received per- 
mission to retire to Holland; settled at 
Rotterdam; was acquainted with many 
scholars of all cmmti'ies, including Baylo; 
he was esteemed by Voltaire. His works 
were principally tlieological. (7) Henri 
(1050-1710), son of Henri above, b. at 
Rouen, followed the profession of his 
father. On the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes took refuge in Holland, where 
he d. 

Basoche, or Bazoohe, a corporation of 
the clerks of the parlement of Paris which 
existed from about 1302 until the time of 
the revolution. Philip the Fair is sup- 
posed to have been the founder, and to 
have gn^anted the. members certain privi- 
leges, among them exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the common law. 

Basque Roads, Action in the, a naval 
engagement in the Basque Roads, below 
the is. of Aix, near Rochefort, where the 
Fr. fleet of 14 ships was attacked by Lord 
Cochrane, in command of the flreshipe, 
and Lord Gambier, Apr. 11-12, 1809. 
There was a panic among the Fr. sailors, 
12 ships ran aground, and 4 were de- 
stroyed. Cochrane thought that the 
victory would have been more complete 
had be received more active support from 
his superior, Gambier. The latter was 
accused of negligence at a court martial, 
but was acquitted, and Cochrane was 
obliged to retire on half -pay . See H. G. M. 
Chatterton, Memorials of Gambier ^ 1861. 

Basques (Sp. Vascongados), race of 


people dwelling on the slopes of the 
Pyrenees, occupying on the S. the Basque 
pro vs. of Vizcaya, Alava, and Guiptlzcoa, 
and Navarre in Spain; on the N. the 
2 Fr. departments of Bayonne and 
Maul6on. Bilbao (pop. 176,000) is the 
cap. of the Sp. Basque region. The word 
B. Is derived from the I^at. Vascones, 
which wmrd m its Germanic form, W an- 
cones, has also given a name to the 
Gascons, an entirely different T)eople. 
Perhaps no race has raised so much dis- 
cussion as to Its origin as that which we 
are now considering, and the question is 
still unsettled. There is no doubt as to 
the extreme antiquity of the Basque 
settlements on the Pyrenees. Moreover, 

S lace names throughout Spain, Sicily, 
ardinia, and Corsica bear a strong re- 
semblance to Basque names, and may 
sometimes bo explained from Basque 
derivations. It is thought that the 
Basque race is connected with tljc anct. 
Iberian or Celtiherian, and was dispersed 
over the dists. named above. Some, 
however, deny the connection of the B. 
with the Iberl of the Roms., and make 
them an indigenous people who have 
never extended over larger regions than 
their present quarters. A third theory 
connected them with tlic fair-skinned 
African races, and would carry their 
origin back through some of the Berber 
tribes, through the anct. Libyans to a 
people represented on the Egyptian 
monumentB. Lastly, may be mentioned 
a theory deriving them from the inhabi- 
tanta or a lost Atlantic continent, repre- 
sented also by the Guanches of the Canary 
Is., and by a certain fair-skinned W. 
African race. The B. themselves are 
fairer than the peoples of the S., but 
darker than the N. races. The race is i)y 
no means pure, and a large range of types 
is found. A B in complexion , so in stature, 
they occupy an intennediato place be- 
tween the N. and S. Europeans. Their 
skulls are both dolichocephalous and 
brachycephalous, and have certain pecu- 
liar characteristics. Collignon tells us 
that the Basque type differs from all those 
lie know’S of Europe and N. Africa. The 
B. know themselves by the name Ens- 
kaldunak, a word formed from the name 
of their language Eiu^kara. The origin of 
this word is uncertain, but the most 
probable meaning is ‘speaking plainly.* 
Their tongue stands alone among the 
languages of Europe, as the only remain- 
ing example of a consistent incorporative 
and agglutinative tongue. Though no 
close connection Is to be traced, it shows 
affinity with the Finnic and Magyar 
families, which are simply incorporative, 
and the N. Amer. incorporative and poly- 
synthetic languages. Morphologically, it 
occupies a position between these 2 
groups, constituting a separate class. It 
is, as has been said, agglutinative, modi- 
fications of meaning and grahimatioal 
relations not being expressed cither by 
prepositions or by inflections. Instead, 
there is a system of post-fixing, various 
additions being made one after the other. 
Thus, zaldif ‘horse*; ealdia, ‘the horse*; 
zaldiak, ‘the horses'; zaldiaren, ‘of the 
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horse/ etc. There is a lack of general and 
abstract terms, though an abuudanco of 
particular terms. Tho personal pronouns, 
ni, ‘I*; hi, ‘thou’; gu, ‘we’; ew, ‘you,’ 
bear a siiperflcial resemblance to tho 
Hamitic languages. Basque has no 
genders except in the verb, where a suflix 
IS added to show the sex of tho person 
addressed. Thus czlakinat means ‘I do 
not know it, woman’; eztakiat (for 
eztakikat), ‘I do not know it, man.’ Tho 
verb incorporates with itself not only the 
pronoun, but also the direct and in- 
direct complements. Thus there are 
separate forms for ‘ I give it,’ ‘ 1 give it to 
you,’ ‘I give them to you,’ etc., varying 
according to tho sox of the person ad- 
dressed. The regular verbal conjuga- 
tions for the transitive and intransitive 
are now usc<l but rarely, being reserved 
for the verbs ‘to have’ and ‘to bo’ respec- 
tively. The language has, on the other 
hand, developed a conjugation by com- 
bining auxiliaries with tho participles of 
all the other verbs. Thus instead of say- 
ing dakii.st, ‘I see it,’ tho form is ikuaten 
dut, ‘I have it in seeing.’ Originally, 
there were but 2 tenses, the present and 
tho imperfect, but a conditional future 
has Tiow been formed. There are no 
clearly defined moods. Syntax is simple, 
as in all agglutinative languages, and the 
phrases are short. Composition is used 
to such an extent that many phrases 
originally distinct have now become con- 
founded. The dialects vary considerably, 
25 in number, in 8 divs., which can bo 
again reduced to 4 main dialects, those of 
Guipuzcoa and Viscaya (Spain) and 
Labourdln and Souletin (France). Tho 
hist, of Basque literature is short as no 
anct. monuments remain. Tho first printed 
book in tho language was tho Linguw Vas- 
conum Primitioi, a collection of poems by 
Bernard d’Echepaio. Next to this comes 
the trans. of the N.T. by Licarraguo, acting 
under tho instructions of Jeanne d’Albret 
(La Ilochello, 1571), which ranks as the 
great classic of the language. Before 
tho nineteenth century there existed no 
national literature, but attempts have 
been now made to form one. The few 
hundreds of vols. printed in Basque con- 
sisted chictly of trans. from Fr., Sp., or 
Lat. The B. ar<3 of a reiigious nature, 
and their country has produced 2 great 
champions of tho faith, Ignatius Loyola, 
founder of tho Society of Jesus, and 
Francis Xavier, the groat missionary. 
Most of their older literature, though no 
MS. exists older than the eighteenth 
century, is religious. Their legends and 
pastorales, a kind of opon-air drama, are 
mainly derived from the Fr. The B. have 
ever shown tho ability to retain their 
Independence. Though tho Roms, con- 
quered them, they did not assimilate 
them in any way. The Visigoths did tho 
same and no more. At tho beginning of 
the tenth century tho B. to the" S. of tho 
Pyrenees wore brought Into the kingdom 
of Navarro, but they still retained their 
fueros, or assemblies, in which they ruled 
themselves to a great extent. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt to abolish tho fueros was 
made in 1832, but they were finally done 


away with in 1876. Tho B. are engaged 
in agriculture and fishing, and many of 
them have emigrated to the Newfound- 
land cod-flshorles. Their groat agility 
was remarked in the eighth century, and 
still remains a characteristic. They make 
excellent soldiers and sailors, and their 
anct. renown as pirates is continued by 
their success as smugglers. They arc 
extremely conservative in dress, customs, 
and tradition. Tho dress of tho men is 
simple, couslsting generally of tho knlck- 
kers, girded with a largo red bolt, open 
waistcoat, short tight coat, and carelessly 
tied kerchief round the neck, tho whole 
surmounted by tho national beret, a red 
or blue cap. Pelota {q.v.) is a popular 

f ame with tho B. The number of B. in 
lurope is about 600,000 of whom about 
125,000 are in Franco, and the rest In the 
Sp. prove. Of late years there has been a 
great deal of emigration, especially to S. 
America, where it is estimated that there 
are at present no fewer than 200,000 B. 
scattered over tho Argentine Republic, 
Mexico, and Cuba. Under the republic 
(1931) the 3 Basque provs. formed the 
Pais Vasco with its own assembly. In the 
Civil war (1936-39) tho Basque Gov. threw 
in its lot with the Republicans, but the B. 
were defeated by General Fro.nco, and 
their country occupied in 1937 by the 
Nationalists (as General Franco’s followers 
were then called). All their privileges and 
lini^istic rights were suppressed. See 
waoer Spain — Spanish Civil War, 1936-39. 

Hibliography , — Lanouagb and Litera- 
tuue: W. Webster, Basque Legends (in- 
cluding Basque poetry), 1879; E. H. J. 
Vinson, Essai d*une bibliographic de la 
languc basque, 1891; H. Gavel, Elements 
de phonitique basque, 1920; P. Lhande, 
Dictionnairc basque-frangais et frangais- 
basque, 1926-38; W. J. Entwbistle, 
Spanish Language (with Basque), 1936. 
General: K. W. Fedden, The Basque 
Country, 1921; P. S. Ormond, The Basques 
and their Country (chiefly tho Fr. provs.), 
1925; R. Gallop, A Book of the Basgueji, 
1930; T. C. Smith, San Sebastian and the 
Basque Country, 1935. 

Basra, or Bassora, or Bussora : 1 . A 
div. and liwa of Iraq and formerly a 
Turkish vilayet of Mesopotamia. Tho 
dist. of B. include also the liwas Amora 
and Muntaflk, the total area being 
53,.580 sq. m. and the pop. (cst. 1935), 
783,000 (Basra, 286,000; Amara, 265^^000; 
Muntaflk, 232,000). 2. A city of Iraq, 

on the W. bank of the Sliatt-cI-Arab, 
the united stroain of tho Tigris and 
tho Euphrates, in 47” 34' E., and 32° N., 
and the port of Iraq. It is surrounded 
by a wall 10 in. in circumference, and 
20-25 ft. thick. Before the First World 
War B. did considerable transit trade 
between Turkey, the Persian dominions, 
and India, and after steamer communica- 
tion with Bagdad and Bombay was in- 
stituted its prosperity considerably in- 
creased. After the war, notwithstanding 
difficulties incident to a newly created 
state, tho trade continued to increase. Its 
chief exports are dates, wool, and barley; 
its imports textiles, sugar, tea, coffee, 
indigo, rice, etc. The settled pen. cannot 
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be estimated with any exactitude, as it is 
frequented by merchants and nomadic 
tribes, but according to the 1945 census it 
was slightly over 400,000. It has been 
the residence of a Brit, consul since 1898. 
The ruins of the anct. Bassora, formerlj^ a 
centre of learning, founded by the Caliph 
Omar in 036, lie about 9 ra. S.W. of the tn. 
The legendary tomb of Ezra, the prophet, 
is on the r. b. of the Tigris at some 15 hours’ 
steaming distance from B. It is a pic- 
turesque tomb ill a setting of palm trees, 
and is annually visited by a large number 
of Jewish pilgrims from all parts of Iraq. 
During the First World War Britain 
found it necessary to occupy the ter. at 


the Chaldees, Babylon, and Kish, there 
being special railway facilities for visitors 
to these places of great archosologlcal 
interest. There is also a steamship ser- 
vice for passengers and cargo between B. 
and Bagdad, and cars are available for 
motoring through Iraq and Persia. There 
is an airport and seaplane station. {See 
also Iraq.) In 1923, a modern automatic 
telephone system was brought into 
operation at B. and an up-to-date wireless 
station, equipped with thermionic trans- 
mitter. This station is in ri'gular com- 
munication with Cairo and Beirut, and 
accepts commercial traific from European 
countries, the Middle East, and America. 
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A group from the Elgin Marbles, British Museum. 


the head of the Persian Gulf in order to 
secure freedom of action in tliab area and | 
to impress the Arab pop., and wharves 
and railway sidings were constructed for 
military purposes. An Indian dlv. was 
dispatched to the scene and arrived in 
Oct. 1914, but as soon as war was de- 
clared on q’urkoy in Nov. these troops 
were landed near the mouth of the Shatt- 
el-Arab. At this time Turkish forces 
were at B. and they were hurried down to 
oppose tho Indian troops. Tho Turks 
were defeated and retreated hurriedly, 
and B. fell to the Invaders on Nov. 21, 
1914. For tho remainder of the war B. 
was tho base of operations in Meso- 
potamia. B.’s modern port installations 
were of great value to the Allies in the 
Second World War. It handled expedi- 
tiously the export of millions of tons of oil 
from the Persian oil-flelds, and forwarded 
vast quantities of materials and arms to 
tho Russian battle front. Tho Iraqi state 
railway system consists of a metro gauge 
lino from the port of B., which Is the port 
of Iraq, to Bagdad, a distance of 354 m. 
Tho main B.-Bagdad lino runs through the 
anct. sites and remains thereon of Ur of 


Bas-relief, or low-relief, term used to 
denote forms of sculpture which project 
very little from the background. Tho It. 
terms basso -rilievo, inezzo-rilievo, and alto- 
rilievo were used at the time of tho Rc- 
naissanco according to the degree of 
projection from tho surface forming a 
background. Those terms fell out of use, 
and ‘B.’ became the general term to 
signify all ‘relief’ sculpture, as distin- 
guished from sculpture in the round. Tho 
anct. Egyptians appear to have been the 
earliest people to practise this art, but 
tho Persians, Assyrians, and Babylonians 
also reiiresenteci their exploits and 
divinities in this way. The figures 
shown in these early Bs. are stiff and 
regular in outline. After the time of 
Crassiis, the marble sarcophagi at Romo 
were usually decorated at the ends with 
B., many well-known legends being thus 
portrayed. The Elgin marbles in the 
Brit. Museum, whicli belong to tho class 
formerly known as alto-rilievo, are tho best 
anct. exainide of this class of art, whilst 
tho Bs. of Donatello, Canova, Flaxman, 
and Thorwaldson were noted in later ages. 

Bass (It. basso, low) is a mu»oal 
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term denoting: the lower pajt in the 
harmony of a composition, the lowest 
)itched of a class of instruments, or the 
owest male singing: voice. The B. part 
is only surpassed by the melody in the 
freedom of its movements and the richness 
of its effect. It contains more frequently 
the fundamental notes of the chords, and 
the ‘oi*gan -point’ is formed on it. The 
ordinary compass of the B. voice is from 
F below the stave in the B clef to D 
above it. Mozart gave it great prominence 
in opera as a solo part. 

Bass, or Basse, name applied to any 
perch-like fishes of the sub -order Acan- 
thopterygii. The Eng. varieties are 
mariuc, while the Ainer. comprise sev. 
fresh-water fish. The common bass of 
the family Sorranld® is known as LaArcu: 
lujnis, receiving its specific name from its 
wolf -like voracity; it is common to the 
Mediterranean. Two species of black B. 
afford sport for Amer. anglers; they are 
the Micropterus salmoides and M. dolomieu 
of the sun -fish family, Centrarchidm. 
Nearly all B. are edible. 

Bass, term for tlie inner bark of a lime- 
tree; hence the word is applied to certain 
articles made of fibre, such as a hassock, 
basket, or door-mat. The word is com- 
mon in Scotland, where it is used chiefiy 
vith regard to door-mats. 

Bass Clef, see Clef. 

Bass, Double, see Double Bass. 

Bass, Figured, see Tnououau Bass. 

Bass, Fundamental, see Fundamental 
Bass. 

Bass, George (d. 1812), Eng. explorer, 
b, at Asworthy, Lincolnshire. He was 
apprenticed to a surgeon at Boston, Lin- 
colnshire; joined the navy and became 
Burgeon to H.M.S. Reliance, in 1795 he 
sailed to Australia, and explored the coast 
of New S. Wales and Tasmania with 
Flinders, 1795-1800. B. Strait owes its 
name to him. 

Bass, Great and Little, 2 lodges of rock 
off the coast of Ceylon in the bay of 
Bengal. Both have lighthouses. 

Bass, Ground, see Ground Bass. 

Bass, Michael Thomas (1799-1884), was 
son of J. M. B. of the brewing firm of 
Burton-on-Trent. lie acted as traveller 
for the firm at first. He sat in Parliament 
as a Liberal, 1848-83. lie declined a 
baronetcy and a peerage, both of which 
were afterwards conferred on his son 
M. A. Bass. 

Bass, Thorough, see Thorough Bass. 

Bassadore, see Basidu. 

Bassandyne, Bassendyne, or Bassinden, 
Thomas (d. 1577), Scottish printer, book- 
binder, and bookseller at the Nether Bow, 
Edinburgh. He printed the earliest 
trans. of the N.T. produced in Scotland in 
1576j^and also an ed. of Lindsay’s works. 
See Ilobson, History of the Bassandyne 
Bible, 1887. 

Bassano, city in the prov. of Vicenza, 
Italy, on the R. Brenta. The bridge over 
the riv., 180 ft. long, was built by Palladio, 
as was also one of the 6 gates in the walls 
surrounding the tn. In the centre of the 
tn. is the tower of Ezzelino, which now 
contains an armoury and a library; the 
35 churches of the city contain some fine 


paintings. The vine and the olive are 
cultivated, and there are extensive silk 
mills, and manufs. of cloth, paper, porce- 
lain, straw hats, and wax. On Sept. 8, 
1796, Bonaparte defeated the Austrian 
^neral Wurmsor near B.. and Murat 
derived the title of duke of B. from the 
city in 1809. In the Second World War 
the anct. cathedral sustained slight 
damage to the windows; the cloisters of 
S. Francesco suffered direct bits; the 
wooden Ponte Vecchio (old bridge) was 
blown up by partisans; and the Palazzo 
Ezzelini was slightly damaged. Pop. 
17,000. 

Bassano, commonly called Giacomo da 
Ponte (1510-92), It. painter. He was 
sent by his father to Venice to study the 
Venetian school of painting. His work 
met with success, and Tasso and Ariosto 
sat to him for their portraits. His best 
works are the ‘Entombing of Christ’ at 
Padua, and the ‘Seizure of Christ.’ He 
had 4 sons: (1) Francesco, commonly 
called the younger B. (1548-91), studied 
under his father, and achieved consider- 
able reputation, practising at Venice. 
In a tit of delirium ho threw himself out 
of a window and was killed. (2) Giovanni 
(1553-161.3), known as a copyist of his 
father's work. (3) Leandro (1558-1623), 
distinguished himself as a portrait- 
painter, but painted historical and sacred 
subjects occasionally. (4) (tirolanio 
(1560-1622), employed by his father in 
copying, but cont.rib\ited an original piece 
of ‘St. Barbara and the Virgin’ at 
Bassano. 

Bassantin, or Bassington, James (d. 
1568), Scottish astronomer, educated at 
Glasgow, and afterwards travelled, but 
finally settled in Paris, wlicro he taught 
mathematicH and astronomy. Ho wrote 
works on mathematics, astronomy, and 
arithmetic, some of which arc now only 
known by the titles which have been 
recorded. One of his works which was 
])Ost known was a Discours astronomique, 
Lyons, 1577, wliioh appears to liave been 
trans. into Lat. by de Tournos (Torne- 
sius) under the title of Astronomia 
Bassantini, Scoti, Geneva, 1559, re- 
printed 1613. His planetary system is 
that of Ptolemy. 

Basse, or Bas, William (c. 1583-1053), 
Eng. poet. He was a retainer of Sir 
Richard Wenraan of Thame Park, Oxford- 
shire. He wrote . on country life; the 
author of Sword and Buckler, 1002; Great 
Brittaines Sunnes-set, 1613. He is re- 
membered for his epitaph on Shakespeare, 
and for a song quoted in Walton’s Com- 
pleat Angler. 

Bassedau, Johann Berend, see Basedow, 
Johann Bernhard. 

Bass6e, La, a tn. in Pas -de -Calais, 
France, near Lens. It occupied an 
important strategical position in the 
operations on the W. front in tho First 
World War, figuring repeatedly in the 
ofBoial communiques in the course of 
the great battle of B’landers or, in Brit, 
nomenclature, the first battle of Ypres, 
in Got. 1914, when the allied lino ran 
along the Yser and through Ypres, L. B., 
and on to Arras. The Bavarian crown 
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prince, after some five days’ flgrhting, suc- 
ceeded In advancing from L. B. to Neuve 
Chapelle, but that point proved to be the 
limit of the Gor. advance. Pop. 34,000. 

Bassein, seaport of Lower Burma, and 
cap. of the dist. of B., on the riv. of that 
name. Prin. export Is rice, and, coal, 
salt, cotton goods, etc., are imported. 
Pop. 37,000. 

Bassein, tn. in the prcsidcnc^^ of Bom- 
bay, India, 28 m. N.E. of Bombay. It 
was ceded to the Portuguese by the king 
of Gujarat in and remained in their 

possession iintil taken by tlio Mahrattas 
in 1739. It was taken over by the Brit, 
in 18)8. Poj). 9000. 

Basses-AIpes, see Alpes, Barseh-. 

Basses ^ Pyrenees, sec Pyrenees, 
Basses-. 

Basset, Fr. breed of medium-sized 
hound with a long body, short crooked 
legs, and heavy head, which was intro- 
duced into England for the tirst time in 
the early seven teontli century. It waa 
formerly used in the baiting of badgers, 
but is now employed in doer-hunting and 
in hare-hunting, in whicli it shows its per- 
severing hut slow nature. There are 
both smooth and rough-haired varieties, 
but the colouring is usually tan on the 
head and black and white on the body. 

Basse-terre : (1) Sear)ort of the W. 
Indies, on tlie S.W. coast of the is. of 
St. Cdiristophcr, of vvhicii it is the cap. 
Pop. 12,000. (2) Cap. of Guadeloupe. 

Pop. 13,000. 

Basset Horn (It. corno di basseUo), wind 
musical instrument invented in Germany 
in 1770. It is similar to a clarinet in 
fingering, but contains additional low 
notes. The scale embraces nearly 4 
octaves, from C, the second space in the 
bass, to G in altissimo, including every 
semitone; but its real notes, in relation to 
its use in the orchestra, are from F below 
the bass staff, to C, the second loger line 
above the treble. ‘Oorno di Bassetto’ 
was an early pseudonym of G. Bernard 
Shaw. 

Bassett, John Spencer (1807-1928), 
Amer. historian, b. at Tarborough, N. 
Carolina, U.S.A. Educated in N. Caro- 
lina and specialising in hist, he became 
prof, of Ainer. hist, at Smith College, 
Mass., from 1906 to 1914, when he became 
head of the hist. dept, at the same in- 
stitution, holding this post until 1921. 
He wrote manv books dealing with the 
hist, of his native state and, in addition, 
the following: The Life of Andrew Jack- 
son, 1911; A Short History of the United 
suites, 1913 ; Our IVar with Oermany, 191 9 ; 
The Lost Fruits of Waterloo, 1919; The 
Life of Martin Van Buren, 1926. 

Basfila, genus of tropical plants of the 
order Sapotaceee found chiefly in India. 
B. butyracea, the Indian butter -tree, 
grows to a height of 60 ft., and Its seeds 
yield a fat-like substance akin to vege- 
table butter. B. longifolia. the Indian 
oil-tree, has a yellowish fruit which gives 
valuable oil for lamps and soap, and is 
used in cookery by poor Indians. The 
flowers are fleshy and edible, the wood is 
hard and durable as teak. B. latifolia, 
the mahua, mahwa, or mowa, has hard 


and strong wood, and the flowers yield 
by distillation a strong intoxicating spirit. 
B. pallida produces a j^utta-pereba. 

Bassidres, Jean Baptiste, Duke of Istria 
(1768-1813), Fr. marshal. In the Con- 
stitutional Guard of Louis XVI. he took 
port in the Sp. war. Ho won honour in 
the E. Pyrenees and the Moselle. In 1796 
he served under Napoleon as captain 
during the It. campaign. A distin- 
guished career saw his return with Napo- 
leon from Acre and Aboukir, when be 
was second-in-command of the Consular 
Guard. He was made marshal of France 
in 1804, and was created duke of Istria 
5 years later. 

Bassigny, dist. in the former prov. of 
Champagne, France, now forms parts of 
the depts. of Ilaute-Marno, Meuse, and 
Aube. Its chief tns. were Langres, 
Chauraont, and Bourbon-les-Bains. 

Bassinden, Thomas, see Bassandyne, 
Thomas. 

Bassington, James, see Bassantin, 
James. 

Basso Continue, It. for thorough-bass 
(Q.v.). 

Basso di Camera, a double bass, or 
contra bfiss, reduced in size and power 
but not in coiu])aH‘^. Jt has 4 strings, 2 
of gut and 2 covered with silver wire, all 
proportionately thicker than those of the 
violoncello, and tuned in fifths, to the 
same literal notes as the violin, but 2 
octaves lower than the latter. 

Bassompierre, Francois de (1679-1646), 
marshal of Franco and cap. -general of the 
Swiss Guard, b. in Lorraine of a noble and 
military family: became a favourite of 
Henry IV.; took part in the civil wars 
(mostly of religious origin), appointed 
cap. -general of the Swiss Guards; under 
Louis XIII. ambas. to Spain; 1626 sent 
to England by Richelieu to enforce the 
marriage treaty between Henrietta Maria 
and Charles I. in so far as it related to 
toleration of Rom. Catholic worship. 
Supported Mario de’ Medici against 
Richelieu, at whoso instance he was 
arrested and sent to the Bastille for 12 
years; released at Rieheiicu’s death: d. of 
apoplexy 3 years afterwards. See M6- 
moires du Mareschal de Bassompierre, 
1723; Bfs Embassy to England, 1819. 

Basso Narok, see Rudolf Laios. 

Bassoon (Fr. basson, Ger. FagoU, It. 
fagotto), wood-wind instrument with a 
double-reed mouthpiece, forming the bass 
of the oboe family. Its direct aTicestor 
was the bass ponimcr, which was straight 
and 6 ft. in length; the tubes of wliich the 
B. is formed resemble a bundle, hence the 
Ger. and It. names for the instrument. 
It consists of 5 pieces, joined together into 
a wooden tube 93 in. long, wiiich has a 
conical bore tapering from a diameter of 
14 In. at the bell to in. at the reed. 
The pieces are known as the bell, the long 
ioint, the wing, the butt, and the crook, 
to the last of which the mouthpiece is 
attached. The performer holds the in- 
strument in a diagonal position, passing 
Its strap around his neck; the notes are 
reduced by 7 holes, and 16, 17, or 19 
eys. The mechanism and fingering are 
intricate. From an acoustic point of 
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vidw the B. is badly constractod, but in 
practice it affords the artist a scope sur- 
passed only by the stringed instruments. 
Its compass comprehends 3 octaves, rising 
from B flat below the bass stave. It has 
been a favourite instrument with all the 
masters save Handel, sov. having written 
concertos for the B., with orchestra. The 
range of the double B. is roughly an 
octave below that of the B. The double 
B. was introduced into England by Handel. 
It is not much employed and, unlike other 
members of the oboe family, it has never 
reached a standard form. 


them honourable terras. The fort was 
demolished in 1701. The rock is now 
private property, being farmed for the 
sea-fowls that breed there. 

Bass Strait, sea channel, 140 m. wide 
and 180 m. in length, separating Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania. It is studded with 
is., chief of which are King Island an(i 
the Furneaux Islands (q.v.), included In 
the state of Tasmania. Navigation is 
diflflcult as a result of the numerous 
coral reefs. The strait was discovered 
in 1798, and named after George Bass 

(Q.V.). 
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Bassora, see Basra. 

Bassora Gum, name given to a gum 
derived from plum and almond trees, 
and often used to adulterate gum traga- 
canth; came originally from Bassora or 
Basra. 

Basso-rilievo, see Bas-relief. 

Bass Rock, conical Insular rock at the 
mouth of the flrth of Forth, 3 m. from N. 
Berwick. It is about a in. in circum- 
ference, and rises to a height of 315 ft. 
It has an imposing aspect, with its pre- 
cipitous lofty walls; a cavem runs from 
the N.W. to the S.E., which is explorable 
at low tide. It is inaccessible save on one 
shelving point on the S.E. side. Pur- 
chased by the Eng. Gov. in 1671 fi’om the 
Lauder family, the castle was converted 
into a state prison, in which sev. eminent 
Covenanters wore confined. The rock 
was held for King James II. by 16 
Jacobites (4 of them former prisoners on 
the rock) against a small army of King 
William III. After a siege of 3 years 
(1691-94) the plucky but diminutive 
garrison were compelled to surrender 
fi*om starvflti on. Their resistance secured 


Bass Tuba, another name for the B. 
saxhorn in F or E flat. It is sometimes 
applied to the euphonium. 

Bass Viol, or Viola da Gamba, the bass 
instrument of the viol family. Jt had six 
strings. The name B. V. was often given 
to its successor, the violoncello. 

Bassus, genus of hymenopteroiis insect 
of tho family Braconidoe. They are 
closely allied to the ichneumon flies, have 
4 wings, long and narrow bodies, and fre- 
quent the flowers of umbelliferous plants. 

Bast, in its 2 forms soft and hard, con- 
stitutes what is known in botany as 
phloem. Tho soft B. consists of sieve- 
tubes, companion -cells, and parenchyma 
cells, and the siovo-tubos are employed 
in carrying food material from the leaves 
to tho rest of tho plant; the hard B. is 
composed of long, narrow B. flbres re- 
sembling wood fibres, and parenchyma 
cells, in commerce the B. fibres of flax, 
hemp, and jute arc sold for various 
purposes. 

Bait, Friedrich Jakob, Ger. scholar, h, 
in the state of Hesse-Darmstadt, c. 1772. 
He afterwards studied In the univ. of 
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Jena, under Profs. Griosbach and Schutz. 
His first literary essay was a commentivry 
upon Plato's Symposium, which was fol- 
lowed in 1796 by a specimen of an in- 
tended now ed. of the letters of Aristfleno- 
tus. 11. '8 literary laboms were devoted 
to verbal criticism. 

Basta, Georg, Baron von Suit (1550- 
1607), Austrian general, b. at Hocca, S. 
Italy. Ho served under Alexander Far- 
neso in the Low Countries, 1589-90, and 
occupied Transylvania in 1598. In 1603 
and 1G04 ho suppressed risings which were 
duo to his rapacious and cruel adminis- 
tration. 

Bastan, see Haztan. 

Bastar, or Bustar, feudatory state of 
the Central Provs. of India. The It. In- 
dravati traverses it, there are many hills 
and forests and some dense jungle, and 
the whole dist. is unhealthy and ill pop- 
ulated. The cap. is Jagdalpur, and the 
pop. of the state 500,000, chiefly Hindus 
and aboriginal tribes of Gond origin. These 
latter tribes worship the deities of the 
Hindu pantheon, along with their own 
national goddess, Danteswari. 

Bastard, iierson h. out of lawful wed- 
lock and (where allowable) not subse- 
quently legitimated. ]3y the Eng. law 
a chihl b. during the marriage of his 
j)arents is legitimate, even if the child is 
hegotten out of matrimony. The fact of 
birth during marriage or within a certain 
time after the husband’s death raises a 
strong presumption of legitimacy, rc- 
hultablo only by proof of non-access on 
the part of the husband. By the {Scottish 
law and most continental systems, which 
are btised on the canon and civil laws, a 
H. may be legitimised either by the sub- 
sequent marriage of his parents, or by 
special dispensation not afi'ecting the 
rights of third parties. In 1926 the Eng. 
law' was assimilated to the Scots law by 
the Legitimacy Act of that j'car, under 
which an illegitimate child can become 
legitimate on the subsequent marriage 
of the parents, provided at the time of 
birlh both w'ere free to marry. The 
father of a legitimated child must, at the 
time of the legitimating marriage, be 
domiciled in England or in Wales. The 
rights of succession to property acquired 
by legitimation are, however, confined to 
dispositions made after legitimation took 
place. Civilly the H. is Jilius nullius for 
most purposes, and is therefore heir to 
none of his reputed ancestors and entitled 
to no share of the personal property of 
his reputed parents If they die, in testate. 
Nor has he a siirname until he acmiires 
one by reputation. Hut Eng. law admits 
a B. to be the son of his putative father 
and his natural mother for purposes of 
maintenance. A B. takes as his primary 
settlement for public assistance purposes 
the place where he was b., but a legitimate 
child takes his father’s bp. The Eng. 
law relating to the maintenance of Bs. Is 
to bo found in a number of statutes, the 
nature of the changes in the law indicating 
that no settled principle has reflated 
our legislation on this subject. By the 
Bastardy Laws Amendment Act, 1872, 
the mother of a B. may summon the 


putative father before potty sessions 
within 12 months after the birth of the 
child, or at any later time if he is shown 
to have contributed to the child’s support 
within 12 months, and the justices, on the 
mother’s evidence being corroborated, 
may adjudge the man to be the putative 
father and order him to pay a weekly 
sum for its maintenance. {Such order be- 
comes invalid after the child attains 16. 
An appeal lies to quarter sessions. The 
mother only may api)ly for such an order, 
though in case of her death or incapacity 
or omission to apply before the child be- 
comes chargeable to the poor rate, the 
public authority concerned may proceed 
against the putative father. The custody 
of a B. belongs to its mother in i)refcrence 
to the putative father. 

Bastard Bar is a name sometimes em- 

E loyed erroneously in speaking of the 
aton sinister (see urider Baton). 

Bastard Palm, see Melittis. 

Bastardy, Declarator of, suit which 
holds in Scottish law for the disposal of 
the effects of a deceased illegitimate child. 
The recipient of the estates must receive 
a deed of gift from the Crown to state 
that he is entitled to them, and the 
defender is represpnted by any i)erson or 
persons who could protend to heirship if 
the ow ner had been b, in w'edlock. 

Bastennes, Fi*. vil. in the dept, of 
Landes. It is noted for its rich asphalt 
mine and 2 mineral springs. 

Basti, or Busti, tn. of the United Prov., 
India, 115 m. from Lucknow; i)op. 11,500. 

Bastia, tn. and seaport on the E. coast 
of the Is. of Corsica, 95 m. N.E. of Ajaccio, 
the present cap. B. was formerly the 
cap., and still has the chief trade, mainly 
in soap, leather, liqueurs, and wax. Pop. 
(1940) 53,000. 

Bastian, Adolf (1826-1905), Ger. 
traveller and ethnographer, b, at Bremen. 
Ho was educated as a physician, but in 
1851 ho started on the first of his many 
voyages. This first voyage lasted for 8 
years, and ho travelled round the world. 
Between 1864 and 1866 he visited the 
Indian Archipelago and Japan, the desert 
of Gobi, tho Ural and Caucasus Mts., and 
the Caspian and tho Black Seas. lie was 
created prof, of ethnology and adminis- 
trator of tho ethnological museum at 
Berlin, and later was president of the 
Berlin Anthropological Society. He or- 
ganised tlie station of Chinchoxo on tho 
coast of Loango, and completed tho 
ethnographical collections of the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. Between 1875 and 
1891 ho undertook journeys to Oceania, 
Central and S. America, and from central 
Asia to America. He wu*ote numerous 
standard books on ethnology and an- 
thropology, his chief work. The Peoples of 
Eastern Asia, beiug pub. in 1866-71. 

Bastian, Henry Charlton (1837-1915), 
Eng. biologist and physician, b. at Truro. 
He was educated at Fn.l month and at 
Unlv. College, London. He w'as assistant 
curator in the univ. museum 1860-63, 
and 1864-66 head officer in Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum. In the latter 
year he was appointed lecturer on patho- 
logy and assistant physician at St. Mary's 
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Hospital, In 1875 prof, of patholoprlcal 
anatomy at Univ. College, and 1887-96 
prof, of medicine and clinical medicine. 
His more Important works include: Modes 
of Origin of Lowest Organisms, 1871; 
Evolution and Origin of jLi/c, 1874 ; Brain 
as an Organ of Mind, 1880. He advocated 
the theory of spontaneous generation. 

Bastiat, Claude Fr6d6ric (1801-60), Fr. 
economist, b. at Bayonne. Educated 
at Saint-Sever and Sorfeze colleges, and 
in 1818 entered the counting-house of his 
uncle. In 1825 he retired to a property 
at Mugron, of which ho became the owner 
on the death of his grandfather. Here he 
passed his time in farming and study 
until the revolution of 1830, which he 
welcomed. He became a juge de paix for 
his canton in 18.30, and in 1832 a member 
of the General Council for the Landes, 
lie followed the progress of Cobden’s 
Anti-Corn 'Law League, and formed a 
parallel association in France. After the 
revolution of 1848 he was elected to the 
constituent and legislative assemblies. 
He d. at Rome, Dec. 24, of a lingering 
disease. His pamphlets against Socialism 
and Protection are considered to be 
masterly; his great economic work was 
cut short by death. 

Bastide, Jules (1800-79), Fr. politician, 
b. in Paris. He studied the law, but after 
a time became a timber merchant. He 
was a member of the Fr. Cai-bonari, and 
took part in the revolution of 1830. He 
was given an artillery command in the 
National Guard after the ‘July days,‘ but 
for his share in the riot on the occasion of 
General Lamarque’s funeral in 1832 he 
was Bontcncod to death, and tied to 
London. He was acquitted on returning 
to Paris in 1834, and after founding 
the Revue nationale in 1847 with P. J. 
Buchez, he became minister of foreign 
affairs in 1848. 

Bastide-de-Clairance, tn. of Basses- 
Pyr6n6es dept., France, 13 m. S.E. of 
Bayonne. It has copper and iron-mining 
industries. Pop. 2000. 

Bastide-de-Serou, tn. of Ari6ge dept., 
France, 9 m. N.W. of Foix. The chief 
industry is the making of glass-melting 
pots, for which yellow and grey clay is 
found in the neighbourhood. Pop. 1600. 

Bastien-Lepage, Jules (1848-84), Fr. 
painter, b. in the vil. of Damvillers, in the 
Fr. dept, of Meuse, on Nov. 1. In 1867 
he went to Paris to the ficole dea Beaux- 
arts, where he studied under Cabanol. 
He exhibited in the Salons of 1870 and 
1872. but without any conspicuous success. 
In 1874, however, his ‘Song of Spring,’ a 
study of rural life, attracted attention, 
and his succeeding pictures estab. his fame. 
In 1 874 he gained a third-class medal with 
his ‘Portrait of my Grandfather,* and in 
the following year his picture ‘Angels 
appearing to the Shepherds’ gained the 
second Prlx de Rome. His picture called 
‘The Havfleld,* which he first exhibited 
nt the Salon of 1877, and which is now in 
the Luxembourg, is a typical example of 
his truthful and simple style. He was 
now recognised as the leader of a school, 
and he gained the cross of the Legion of 
Honour in 1879 by his portrait of Mme 


Sarah Bernhardt. He exhibited in the 
Royal Academy of 1880. His health, 
which had been failing him over since he 
served under the painter Castellani as a 
franc-tireur in the war, broke down, and 
he went to Algiers to recuperate. He 
grew worse, however, and returned to 
Paris, dying on IDcc. 10. See study by 
G. Clausen, with memoir by A. Theuriet, 
1892. 

Bastille, Fr. name for any castle with 
towel's, but 08 a i)roT)er name it signifies 
the old state prison and citadel of Paris. 
This was built about 1370 by Charles V., 
but came to be used as the place of con- 
finement for persons of rank or political 
importance. It was cordially detested 
by the populace as an emblem of tyranny. 
The capture of the B. on July 14, 1789, 
was the commencement of the Fr. Re- 
volution. The mob, after attempting to 
negotiate with the governor, Delaunay, 
attacked it, and by the help of artillery 
captured it. Delaunay was lynched as 
he was being taken to the H6tel de ville, 
and the B. was coiuplctoly destroyed by 
the mob. A column in the Place de la 
Bastille now marks its site. 

Bastinado (Sp. bastdn, cudgel), Euro- 
pean name for an oriental form of punish- 
ment which consists in inflicting blows 
with a stick upon the victim, generally on 
the solos of his feet, sometimes on his back. 

Bastion (Fr., from It. bastione), in 
fortifications, is a mass of earth which 
stands out from the rampart of which 
It forms the main portion. Bs. are faced 
with turf, or stone, and consist of 2 flanks, 
which serve to protect the neighbouring 
Bs., and 2 faces, which meet in an angle 
towards the enemy, and command the 
outworks and the ground in front. The 
fifth side, which is open to the interior, is 
known as the gorge. 

Bastwick, John (1593-1654), Eng. 
physician and religious zealot, b. at 
Writtle, Essex, Opposed to Rom. Catho- 
lic ceremonial, he incurred the anger of 
liaud by his Elenchvs Religionis Papi- 
siiciv and FlageUum Pontificis ei Epi- 
scoporum Latialium, which were ordered to 
be burnt. B. was fined and imprisoned. 
For later works he was fined £r>000, 
pilloried and had his ears cut off, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment beyond the 
seas. These proceedings were reversed 
by Parliament in 1640. 

Basurhat, or Bussirhat, tn. of Bengal, 
30 m. from Calcutta; pop. about 15,000. 

Basutoland, African native ter. in the 
E. of S. Africa, bounded on the N. and W. 
by the Orange Free State, on the S. by 
Cape Province, and on the E. and N.E. 
by Natal. The surface is mountainous, 
and the average height above the sea is 
6000 ft. The Maluti Mts. and the 
Molappo Mts., which are parallel to the 
Quathlamba Range, divide the country 
into 3 almost equal dists. ; the head- 
waters of the Orange R., the Tugela R., 
the Kornet Spruit, the Caledon R., and 
the Senka R. lie in B. The Maletsunyane 
Falls (660 ft.) are the twelfth highest 
waterfalls in the world. The climate is 
healthy and invigorating, but cold in 
winter, and the average rainfall is about 
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32 in. per annum, most of it falling In the 
summer. B. is the best grain -producing 
country in S. Africa, an<l maize, Kafllr 
corn, and wheat are grown over an area 
of some 730,000 ac. Tluj ponies of B. are 
hardy and sure-footed, whilst sheep and 
cattle are also reared in largo numbers. 
Mule-breeding has been introduced. The 
chief mineral is coal; iron and copper 
are also present. Considering the raoim- 
tainoua nature of the country, tlio roads 
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are good, but there are no railways, except 
for a line that erosses the W. border 
to connect Maseru with Bloemfouteiii. 
Wool, mohair, cattle, and hides are the 
chief exports, also wheat, and ICaflir corn. 
There are few forests, and much of the 
country is uninhabitable. Whites are 
not allowed to settle without special 
permission. The natives are intelligent, 
industrious, and brave. The area of B. 
is 11,716 sq. m., and pop. (1936 census) is 
562,300 (natives, 559,300; whites, 1400; 
Asiatics and others, 1600). 

History. The Basiito of Basutoland are 
commonly believed to have been the 
remnant of a number of tribes which were 
dispersed by the wars waged by Mosell- 
katze, king of the Matabelo, in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Their 
earliest ruler was Moshesh or Moshoshoe, 


who welded his dispersed tribesmen into a 
political unity. Moshesh is the Basuto 
national hero, and Thaba Boalu or Bosigo 
was the scene of bis triumph against the 
Zulus and others. No other 8p)ot in B. 
carries so much of the hist, of the nation 
as this small mt. w^here Moshesh first took 
his stand against his foes, and where all 
the paramount chiefs of the post lie 
buried. Thaba Bosiu, w^hich still shows 
the remains of its old fortifications, rises 
abruptly from the plain, crowmed with 
waves of sand, and is scaled by a few 
zigzag paths from a ravine. Here, in 
July 1827, Moshesh defeated the Aman- 
gwate Zulus; in the critical moment of the 
battle the Matlama regiment, led by 
Moshesh himself, fell on the enemy’s flank 
and hurled them down the ravine. In 
1852 war broke out between Moshesh and 
the Brit., and the Basuto were defeated 
by Sir G. Cathcart at the battle of the 
lierea Mountain, Moshesh making liis 
submission. Boundary disputes with the 
Orange l<''reo State arose in 1856, and 
the hostilities which accompanied the dis- 
l)ute only ended with the treaty of Allwal 
in 1858. Seven years later war again 
broke out between the Basuto and the 
Boers, and Moshesh sought the protection 
of the Brit. gov. Sir Philip Wodehouse, 
while declining to intervene, sent a Brit, 
commissioner to Thaba Bosiu, the Basuto 
rap., to adjust the difficulties, but with- 
out success, and, in the end, Moshesh had 
to sue for peace from the Boors. In 1866 
he coded part of his ter, to the Boers, and 
acknowledged himself to bo a subject of 
the Orange Free State. War again re- 
curred and the Basuto again appealed to 
bo tukou under the authority of the Brit. 
Crown. In 1868 Wodohovise was au- 
thorised to recognise Moshesh and his 
people as Brit, subjects and to incorporate 
their ter. as a Brit, possession. A pro- 
clamation to that effect was issued on 
Mar. 12, 18C8, which day Is comme- 
morated as a public hoUday, ‘Moshoe- 
shoe’s Day.' The country remained, 
however, in a very unsettled state until in 
1871 it was annexed to Cape Colony by an 
Act of the Cape Legislature, but was not 
made subject to the general law of the 
colony. The Basutoland Disannexatiou 
Tjaw of 1883 brought the ter. under the 
immediate authority of tho Crown, and 
so it has remained, being governed by a 
resident commissioner under the direction 
of tho high commissioner for Basutoland, 
Bechnanaland, and Swaziland. In 1891 
B. became a member of the Customs 
Union. No disturbances occurred dming 
the Boer war. B. is not included in the 
Union of S. Africa, on which, however, it 
is economically dependent, and sugges- 
tions made from time to time by S. 
African politicians that the Basutos 
should throw in their lot with tho Union 
have so far fallen on unreceptive ears, 
although a clause in tho Act of Union 
makes provision for the possible future 
inclusion of all High Commission Terri- 
tories. In the First World War the 
Basuto offered to raise fighting regiments, 
an offer that was, how’cver, declined. 
They voluntarily raised £50,000 for 
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preBentation to King George V., who, in 
1919, was visited by Griffiths Lerotholl, 
then paramount chief of the Basuto. 
In the Second World War, besides raising 
a fund for the pui’chase of a Spitfire 
Squadron, Basuto to the number of 
10,000 formed part of the African 
Auxiliary Corps, which served in the 
Middle East. Basuto pioneers in this 
corps served in ita^ where they carried 
supplies for tho Fifth Army on the 
Salerno front, and laid tank tracks. 
Others served in the Army Fire Service 
at Beirut. Seoiso Griffiths, great-great- 
grandson of Moshesh, became paramount 
chief in 1940, but d. the same year. Ilis 
son, Bercng, tho future chief, was b. 
in 19:i7. 

See the standard hist, by Sir G. Lag- 
den. The Basutos, 2 vols., 1909; also D. F. 
Ellenbergcr, History of the Basuto, 1912; 
E. A. T. Dutton, The Basuto of Basuto- 
land, 1923; Sir Alan Pirn, Beport on the 
Financial and Economic Position of 
Basutoland (II.M.S.O.), 1930. 

Basyl, or Basyle (Gk. base, vXrj 

matter), name former^’' in use to indicate 
a metal or group which acts as a base. 

Bat, or (popularly) Flittermouse, or 
Reremouso, mammal of the order Chirop- 
tera, nearly related to the Insectivora 
(hedgehogs, shrews, etc.), but differing 
from them in having the power of bird-like 
flight. Tho fore-limbs are greatly de- 
veloped, and between each of the 4 Angers 
is a skin expansion which extends to the 
side and the hind legs; another expansion 
spreads from the tail to the hind legs. 
The thumb does not share in the flight- 
modifications, and is clawed, its uses 
being those of attachment and occasional 
efforts to walk. The shoulder girdle and 
breast-bone are large, the latter extended 
to a keel, while the pelvic girdle is small. 



BAT 

L, tragus; TH, thumb; MC, metacarpal; 
IFM, interfemoral membrane; T, tail. 


The bones of tho limbs have large medul- 
lary cavities, but other bones are slight, 
and the ribs are flattened. Tho females 
have either 1 or 2 pairs of thoracic 
mamma?, and give birth usually to a single 
offspring, which they carry with them 
during flight and which are b. blind. 
The visual sense in the fully grown B. 
Is strong, contradicting popular opinion, 
while the senses of smell, taste, and hear- 
ing are present to a large degree. Bs. are 
highly sensitised, the membranes of the 
nose and the wings being filled with 
numerous nerves in addition to blood- 
vessels; the experiments of Abb6 Spallan- 


zani in 1775 proving that Bs. deprived of 
sight anti hearing are yet able, in a room 
across which have been stretched a 
number of strings, to fly without coming 
into contact with one of them. Many 
have curiously shaped fleshy appendages 
called nose-leaves round the nose and 
mouth, and these arc peculiarly sensitive. 
The oars of all Bs. are large, prominent, 
and mobile. Bs. inhabit all parts of 
the globe except tho coldest regions, but 



abound in the tropics. In habit they are 
nocturnal, sleeping during tho day head 
downwards, holding to some object with 
their curved claws. They hibernate in 
belfries, caverns, and forests, and in some 
cohl climates, such as that of Canada, they 
migrate to warmer places for the winter 
season. At twilight they search for food, 
w'hich in most species consists of insects, 
in others of fruit, and in a minority of the 
blood of mammalH. They are classified 
according to the food they eat into 
Meyachiroptera, or frugivorous forms, and 
MicrocJiiroptcra, or insectivorous forms. 
To tho first class belong the Pteropus 
edulis, or flying fox, the largest known 
species, which sometimes measures 5 ft. 
across tho wingj Epomophorus of Ethio- 
pia; Cynonycteris of tho Egyptian pyra- 
mids. To the second class belong tho 
genera lihinolophus, or horse-shoe B.; 
Nycteris, or leaf-nosed B.; Megaderma, of 
which M. lyra, the lyre-bat, attocks other 
Bs., frogs, and small mammals, and sucks 
their blood; Vespertilio, tho common 
naked-faced B. of most countries; 
Veeperugo, of which V. pipistrcllus, the 
pipistrelle, is well known; Synotus, of 
which S, barbastellus is the barbastello. 
There are in all nearly 100 genera of Bs. 
and among others should be mentioned 
the true vampires, or blood-suckers ; these 
belong to the Desrnodus and Diphylla, and 
will attack even men and horses; the 
genus Vampyrua, to which the repulsive 
V. spectrum is attached, consists strangely 
enough of frugivorous and insectivorous 
animals. In Britain there are a dozen 
species of JBs., contained in seven genera. 
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The power of Bs. to detect and avoid 
obstacles when flying in the dark has 
recently been reinvestigated. Contrary 
to Spallanzani’s results mentioned above, 
it is now known that the ears form an 
essential part of the mechanism. Squeaks 
pitched so high as to be inaudible to the 
human ear are emitted through the B.’s 
mouth or nose. Each squeak, which is of 
very short duration (2/100 sec. or less), 
produces an echo when it is rcflect.ed from 
an obstacle. "J’ho echo is received by the 
ears, and the interval from the time of 
emission of the squeak indicates the dis- 
tance of the obstacle: the longer the in- 
terval, the greater the distance. The 
process has been termed echo location, 
and resembles the echo sounding device 
used on ships to determine the depth of the 
sea. It is i)arallclcd by the use of electro- 
magnetic (‘wireless’) waves in radar. 
Some blind humans appear to have similar 
powers of echo location. See liarrett- 
Hamilton’s History of British Mammals, 
voi. i, 1910; Cataloyue of the Mammals in 
the British Museum, 1912; also the vol. 
on Mammalia by F. K. Beddard in the 
Cambridge Natural History, 1902. For 
echo location see Nature, clvi. 490 (1945), 
and clviii. 46 (1946). 

Bataan, prov. of Luzon, Philippine Is., 
on the W. of the bay of Manila; pop. 
65,000. The defence of B. Peninsula 
by U.S. forces under (Icn. MacArthur 
against the Jap. armies fretm .Ian. to 
Apr. 1942 will go down in hist, as a great 
military exploit. It shed undying lustre 
on Arner. and Filipino arms, and gained 
valuable time for the Allies. Gen. 
MacArthur was assisted by 2 Aiuer. 
senior otficers, Maj.-Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwrigbt and Brig. - Gen. Albert 
M. Jones, the former taking command 
after Gen. MacArthur had flown 
to the defence of Australia. The de- 
fence of B. Peninsula, besides shattering 
illusions about the invincibility of the 
Jap. Army and Air Force, against the 
immense preponderance in men and 
equipment which the Jap. enjoyed 
hero, held up at a most critical juncture 
in the war other very largo Jap. naval, 
military, and air forces which could 
otherwise have been used much earlier 
against Sumatra , Java, or other important 
positions held in the allied cause. It 
gave time for recovery of Amcr. naval 
strength after the disaster of Pearl Har- 
bour. and for the re-grouping of Brit, 
naval and air forces ; and it was a serious 
setback to the Jap. strategical plan of 
rapid action and shock tactics. Off the 
S. point of the peninsula and in the en- 
trance channel to Manila Bay lies the 
small rocky is. of Corregidor. This is., 
which was well fortified with 16 -in. guns, 
was the last Anier. -Filipino position to 
fall. See also Pacific Campaigns in 
Second World War. 

Batac, or Batag, tn. of Luzon, Philip- 
pine Is., in the prov. of llocos Norte, near 
Laoag. It is situated in a fertile dist., 
and has sugar factories. Pop. 20,000. 

Bataille, Henri (1872-1922), Fr. drama- 
tist. Studied painting at the Ecole dos 
Beaux Arts, Paris, but was so successful 


with his first vol. of poems, Le Beau 
Voyage (1905) that ho gave up painting 
for literature. Turning to drama he pro- 
duced a successful play. La L^preuse, in 
1896, "hud enhanced Ids international 
reputation with Marnan Colibri (1904), 
Le Scandale In 1909, and, later, with 
La Vierge folle (1910), Les Flambeaux 
(1913). 

Bataks, sec Battas. 

Batala, or Butala, tn. of the Amritsar 
dist. in the div. of Lahore, India; pop. 
27,000. 

Batalha, tn. in Estremadiira, Portugal, 
7 m. from Ijciria. It contains a famous 
Dominican convent, and received its name 
from King John I.’s victory at Aljubar- 
rota in 1385. Pop. 4000. 

Batan, seaport of Panay Is. in the 
Philippines. Pop. 14,500. 

Batang, or Battam, is. opposite Singa- 
pore, in the Malay Archipelago. 

Batang, China, see Baanfu. 

Batangas, tn. of Luzon, Philippine Is., 
cap. of the B. prov., and 58 m. S. of 
Manila. A well-built tn., it was founded 
In 1581, and contains a palace, tiic resi- 
dence of the alcade. It has a considerable 
trade in native produce with Manila. 
Tho prov. itself is mountainous in charac- 
ter. The pop. of the prov. is about 
345,000; of the tm, 50,000. 

Batara, name given by D'Azara io the 
bush shrikes which form the genus 
I'hamnophilus. They come from S. and 
Ck)ntral America, and belong to the family 
Formicariidte. The males are u.sually 
black above, whitish -brown beneath, and 
in length do not exceed 13 in. T. nsevius 
has a rounded and comparatively short 
tail; T, vigorosus has a large reddish crest, 
blackish at the apex. 

Batatas, genus of Convolvulnccre, now 
included in Ipomcea {q.v.), found in warm 
countries. The name is from batata, Sp. 
form of a Haitian word, and the plant is a 
native of tropical America {batata equals 
potato, name misapplied to Solanum 
tuberosum). About a score of species are 
known, chiefly from tropical America. 
Batatas cdutis is the sweet potato, largely 
cultivated in the hotter parts of both 
hemispheres. In tho E. and W. Indies, 
where they grow, our commou potato, 
Sotanum tuberosum, is called tho Irish 
pota,to, to distinguish it from the sweet 
potato or B. The tuberous roots are 
sweet, mealy, and wholesome, but slightly 
laxative, and are eaten as potatoes, plants 
which became their substitute in Europe 
and appropriated their name. 

Batavi, anct. race of Celts or Gers., 
mentioned by Tacitus as a branch of tho 
Chatti, a Ger. tribe. They inhabited the 
land between the Rhine, Waal, and 
the Maas, called the Insula Batavonim. 
When subject to the Roms, they received 
advantages from them, and their cavalry 
was used by their conquerors. 

Batavia, city of the Netherlands E. 
Indies situated in prov. of same name, in 
the N.W. coast of Java. It is near the 
mouth of the TJiliwong, or Jaccatra, the 
latter name also being that of the tn. on 
tho site of which B. was built by tho Dutch 
early in the seventeenth century. The 
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tn. was for many years proTerblally un- 
healthy, for the early Dutch colonists had 
made, as it were, miniature Holland of 
B., the tn. being intersected by a network 
of canals. What added to the un- 
healthluess of the tn. in Its earlier days 
was the city wall, but this was demolished 
early in the nineteenth century when B. 
fell into the hands of the Fr. The Brit, 
occupied it from 1811 to 1810. A new 
tn. (Weltevreden) has been built inland 
on higher and more healthy ground about 
22 m. from the old, and as the bay on 
which B. stands is yearly becoming more 
shallow, the new port of Tanjong Priong 
was constructed (1880), 6 m. to the 
N.E. Higher education is given at the 
Gov. Univ. at B., which has 4 faculties: 
Law (1924). Medicine (1927), Academy 
for Indonesian civil servants (1938), and 
Arts (1940). The old tn. contains the 
town hall, exchange, and the oflQces of the 
great firms, but is only visited by Euro- 
peans during business hours. The sub- 
urbs are tropical garden cities. The 
products of Java and the other is. are 
shipped at B. and those of Europe and E. 
Asia imported. B. was the scene of 
serious disorders in Nov. 1945 during the 
Indonesian nationalist revolt. Dutch 
and Ambonese troops were prondnent in 
these disorders. (See further under 
Java.) Pop. (city), 440,000; (prov.), 
3.000,000. 

Batavia, cap. of Genesee co.. New 
York, U.S.A., situated on Tonawanda 
Creek, about 40 m. N.E. of Buffalo. 
Manufs. farm implements. The state 
institute for the blind is situated here. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Batavian Republic, the name by which 
the Netherlands were known from May 16, 
1795, till June 8, 1806, i.e. from the con- 
quest of the country by the Fr. till the 
appointment of Louis Bonaparte as king 
of Holland. 

Batchian, Batshian, or Bachan, is. of 

Netherlands E. Indies; one of the Ternato 
group of the Molucca Archipelago, S.W. 
of Halmahera Is. Area 850 sq. m. It is 
mountainous and fertile, but is only in- 
habited on the coast. It was captured 
from Spain in 1610. The chief tn., 
Batchian, has a pop. of 2000. 

Bateman, Sir Frederic (1824-1904), Eug. 
physician and sclentlflo writer. He 

S raduated, 1850, at Aberdeen Univ., and 
ecame a fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, 1876. Author of Aphasia 
and the Localisation of Speech^ 1870; J'he 
Idiot : hia Place in Creation. 

Bateman, John Frederic La Trobe- 
(1810-89), Eng. civil engineer, b. near 
Halifax. His life work was the con- 
struction of reservoirs and waterworks. 
Owing to his suggestion, Manchester 
obtained its water supply from Lake 
Thirlmere, and Glasgow from Loch 
Katrine. He also superintended the con- 
struction of the waterworks of many 
other large tns., and was responsible for 
the water schemes of Buenos Aires, 
Naples, and Constantinople. 

Bateman, Kate Josephine (1842-1917), 
Amer. actress, b, at Baltimore, daughter 
of Hezekiah B. (see below, Bateman, 


Sidney). Her first appearance on the 
stage was at the age of 4, in The Babes in 
the IVood, but later she played chiefly In 
Shakespearian and classical drama, with 
her father as her manager. She acted at 
the St. James's Theatre, London, in 
Itichurd III. in 1851 ; and in other leading 
parts from that date until 1909. From 
1892 she conducted a school of acting. 
Died in London, Apr. 8, 1917. 

Bateman, Sidney Frances (1823-81), 
Eng. actress and dramatist, nde Cowell, 
brought up in Ohio, where her family had 
settled. She became the wife of Hezo- 
kiah B. (1812-75), Amer. theatrical 
manager, and coming to London in 1870 
assisted her husband in managing the 
Lyceum Theatre until 1875; later she 
managed the Sadler's Wells Theatre. 
Her 2 most popular plays wore Self^ a 
comedy, and a tragedy, Geraldine. 

Bateman, William (c. 1298-1355), 

bishop of Norwich, and founder of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Pope Benedict 
XII. appointed him dean of Lincoln about 
1340. During the wars in France ho 
undertook diplomatic negotiations be- 
tween Edward III. and the Fr. king, 
1343-54. In 1344 he succeeded Antony 
Beke as bishop of Norwich, and was 
consecrated by the pope at Avignon. 

Bates, Arlo (1850-1918), Amor, author, 
b. at E. Machias, Maine. Educated at 
Bowdoin; some time editor of Boston 
Sunday Courier. Author of A Wheel of 
Fire, 1885; Sonnets in Shadow, 1887 ; The 
Philistines, 1889; also books on the teach- 
ing and writing of Eng. and the study of 
literature. 

Bates, Harry (1850-99), Eng. sculptor, 
b. at Stevenage, Herts. Having won, 
after 4 years’ study, the travelling scholar- 
ship of £200 at the Academy Scmools, he 
went to Paris in 1883 to study under 
Rodin. In 1892 he was elected A.R.A. 
‘Love and Life' is considered his master- 
piece. 

Bates, Henry Walter (1825-92), Eng. 
naturalist and explorer, b. at Leicester, 
Feb. 8. His father was a manufacturing 
hosier, and his son entered the business, 
but in 1844 he met Alfred Russel Wallace, 
and in 1848 they sailed together in a 
trading vessel to Parfi.. They had prac- 
tically no money, but hoped to sell their 
collections when made. B. was 11 years 
In the count^ 5 ^ made his way up the 
Amazon for 1400 m., and discovered 8000 
new species of insects. In a paper which 
he read to the Llnnean Society on the 
insect fauna of the Amazon valley, ho 
stated and solved the problem of mimicry. 
His best-known work is The Naturalist on 
the Amazons, 1863. 

Bates, Herbert Ernest, Eng. novelist, 
b. 1905; educated at Kettering Grammar 
School. He began life as a Journalist, 
and pub. his first novel, The Two Sisters, 
at the age of 2 0 . Since then have followed 
a number of novels, in which various 
aspects of country life are depicted with a 
sensitive touch. They include Catherine 
Foster (1929), Charlotte* a Bow (1931), The 
Fallow Lana (1932), The Poacher (1935), 
A House of Women (1936), Fair Stood the 
Wind for France (1944). Ho has also 
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written short stories and essays. He 
served In the R.A.F. In the Second World 
War, and his experience was the sonroe 
ot his poignant stories of service life, 
originally pub. under the pseudonym 
*Flying-OfIicer X.* A wartime episode 
is also the subject of his novel. The Cruise 
of the Breadwinner (1940), notable for Its 
play of character and the descriptive 
tnith of the writing. 

Bates, Joshua (1788-1804), Amer. 
financier, h. at Weymouth, Mass. Sent 
to London in 1815 to take (charge of 
business for Gray & Son ; met the Barings, 
and formed a pai*tnership with John 
Baring; B. eventually became senior 
partner of Baring Bros. & Co* During 
the Civil war he used his influence against 
the Confederate states. 

Bates, Katherine Lee (1859-1929), 
Amer. prof., h. at Falmouth, Massa- 
ohuRott-a; educated at Wellesley College, 
at which she became prof, of Eng. litera- 
ture. Among her works are Hermit 
Island^ 1891; American Literature, 1898; 
America the Beautiful and other Poems, 
1911; In S'lmny Spain, 191.3; The Retinue 
and other Poems, 1918; SUjurd, our Golden 
Collie and other Comrades of the Road. 
1919; Yellow Clover (in memory of 
Katherine Coman), 1922; The Pilgrim 
Ship, 1926. 

Bates’s Case (or the Oase of Imposi- 
tions), famous case In Eng. constitu- 
tional hist., which came before the court 
of exchequer in 1606. In that year 
James I. directed the collectors of customs 
to demand a duty of 58. per cwt. on im- 
ported currants, in addition to tho 2s. 6d. 
gmnted by tho Statute of Tonnage and 
Poundage. John Bates, a merchant of 
the Levant Company, refused to pay the 
additional duty, on the ground that it 
bad not been granted by Parliament; but 
a unanimous decision of the 4 barons of 
the court of exchequer, under Chief 
Baron I’leming, was soon given for the 
Crown on process against him by informa- 
tion. Tho decision, which created a 
dangerous precedent, was entirely sub- 
versive of liberty, but, apart from the 
fact that in those days judges could be 
dismissed at the royal pleasure, Eng. 
constitutional law had not reached that 
stage of development which later, under 
Coke and Hale, estab. for all time what 
is known as the ‘rule of law.’ Se^ 2 
State Trials, 371; S. R. Gardiuer, History 
of England (i. 449), 1883-94; State 

Papers, Dmne^ic, xlvlil. 109, 116, xlix. 
10; and 1. 1. 

Bateson, Mary (1865-1900), Eng. his- 
torian, b. at Robin Hood’s Bay; daughter 
of a master of St. John’s College. Cam- 
bridge. Educated at Newiiham, or which 
she became a fellow. Her main interest 
was the study of the hist, of tho Middle 
Ages, especially that of the constitutional 
and legal problems offered by the hist, 
of municipalities and borough customs. 
Among her contributions of most im- 
portance were ‘The French In America’ 
{Cambridge Modem History, vol. vii.); on 
the ‘Laws of Breteuil' in the English His- 
ioricai Review, 1900; Bale’s Index. 
Britannia Scriptorum (1902) (in colla- 


boration with W. B. L. Poole); and papers 
on historical criticism and Investigation, 
Including a review of publications on the 
hist, of England In Jahresbericht der 
Oeschichtswissenschaft, 1906. 

Bateson, WUllam (1861-1926), Eng. 
biologist, b. at Whitby. Educated at 
Rugby School and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, he was early attracted to 
biological studies. He became Sllliman 
lecturer at Yale in 1907 ; prof, of biology 
at Cambridge, 1908-9; director of John 
innes Horticultural Institution at Merton 
Park, Surrey, 1910; Fullerian prof, of 
physiology, Royal Institution, 1912-14; 
president of the Brit. Association for 
Advancement of Science, Australia, 1914; 
trustee of Brit. Museum, 1922, In 
addition to his various papers on biolo- 
gical subjects, he pub. books entitled 
Materials for the Study of Variation, 1894; 
MendeVs Principles of Heredity, 1902; 
Problems of Genetics, 1913. 

Bath, in Its original sense, is the plung- 
ing of the body into water, fresh or salt, 
hot or cold, but the meaning is now ex- 
tended to the application of some unusual 
substance to the body or the alteration 
of the enveloping atmosphere. The in- 
stitution of bathing is of Eastern origin, 
and among mamr oriental peoples was a 
I religious rite. It was practised among 
Jow’s, Buddhists, and Muslims, and 
prevailed among the Gks. at an early 
period, and was subsequently valued by 
the Roms. The spread of the custom 
came through tho Roms., who never 
formed any colony thi'ougnout the Old 
World without building Bs. These wore 
often magnificent structures and duseJy 
resembled in number of chambers and 
uses the modern Turkish B.; they wore 
used as lounges by tho Roms., who re- 
sorted to them daily for rest and recrea- 
tion. In England to-day the^ Turkish B. 
is popular on account of its stimulating 
influence on the system, but many other 
forms of bathing are common. In tho 
Turkish B. tho bather passes from one 
warm-air room to another until he per- 
spires from every pore, then undergoes a 
shampoo, ending with being sprayed with 
warm water, steadily decreasing in heat 
until it runs cold. Hot-air Bs. may also 
bo Impregnated with such substances as 
sulphur or eucalyptus; brine Bs. are 
common to some places; electric Bs. an^ 
water Bs. into which currents of electricity 
are introduced; animal Bs. consisted In 
wrapping the body In the hide of a newly 
killed animal, or in insertion of part of the 
body in the yet living animal; mineral 
Bs. are common to spas all over Europe. 

See W. P. Gerhard, Modem Baths and 
Bath Houses, 1908; P. N6grier, Les Bains 
d travers les dges, 1925; A. W. S. and 
K. M. B. Cross, Modem Public Baths, 1930. 

Bath, city, municipal co., and pari. bor. 
of Somersetshire, situated in the valley 
of the Avon, 107 m. W. of London. Pop. 
69,000. B. is built in a natural amphi- 
theatre, and as the character of its build- 
ings and streets corresponds with the 
beauty of its situation, it has an appear- 
ance equalled by no otlier Eng. city. 
Those advantages, and especially the 
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therapeutic efficacy of its medicinal 
spring, have long made II. the resort of 
fashion. The houses of B. are all built 
of the white freestone known as Bath 
stone iq.v.). The numerous and hand- 
some public buildings of B. include the 
assembly rooms, the pump-room, the 
city markets, and the guild hall. The 
abbey church is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Perpendicular Gothic archi- 
tecture. The present building was begun 
in the rolgn of Henry VII., the original 
foundation dating back to 7 75. The 
Rom. Catholic priory church la a hand- 
some building with a spire 200 ft. high. 
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THE WEST FRONT OF BATH ABBEY 
On the right is the pump-room. 


B. has a park and numerous open spaces, 
many educational establishments, a 
museum, theatre, hotels, etc. The chaly- 
beate springs are beneficial in gout, 
rheumatism, cutaneous diseases, etc. 
Half a million gallons flow every day 
from the hot springs of B., the only 
natural hot springs in Britain and the 
richest in radium emanation. Their temp, 
ranges from 117° to 120^' F. The great 
Horn, bath occupied a hall 110 ft. by G8. 
The Royal Baths were opened by the Earl 
of Ypres in 1916, the Ilath St. wing in 
1919, the Old Royal Baths, entirely re- 
oonstruot-ed, in 1927. All the baths be- 
long to the corporation, and full details 
will be found in The Book of Bath, issued 
it. B. is of great antiquity; it was 
o^ed Aqum Sulis by the Roms. Magni- 
ficent remains of the Rom. baths exist, 
l^chard I. granted the tn. its earliest 
existing charter, confirmed by Henry III. 
and extended by George III. B. was 


most famous in the days of ‘Beau* 
Nash, M.O. from 1704 to 1761. The 
follies and vices of the city have fre- 
quently been commemorated by Field- 
ing, Smollett, Anstey, etc. B. is, with 
Wells, the seat of a diocese, returned 2 
members to Parliament from 1295 to 1918 
and now returns 1. The city suffered 
severely from air raids during the Second 
World War, particularly in the so-called 
‘Baedeker raids' in Apr. 1942. Over 
200 buildings of architectural or liistorlc 
value w'cre either destroyed or seriously 
damaged, including the Royal Crescent, 
the Circus, and the assembly rooms. 
The a net. windows of the abbey were also 
smashed.. See F. Harrison, The City of 
Bath, 1924; C. M. Spender and E. M. 
Thompson, Bath, 1922; G. Horne and 
E. A. Foord, Bristol, Bath, and Malmes- 
bury, 1925; E. Sitwell, Bath, 1932; B. 
Little, The Building of Bath, 47 - 1947 , 
1948. 

Baih, CO. seat of Sagadahoc co.. IMaine, 
IT.S.A., on the W. bank of the Ivctmobec 
R., 36 m. N.E, of Portland. It has a 
good harbour, and shipbuilding is the 
prin. industry. Other nianufs. are iron, 
brass, and lumber, and there is a trade in 
ice, coal, and iron and steel. Pop. 1 0,235. 

Bath, Knights of the, Brit, order of 
knighthood, whose origin is uncertain, 
though it is traditionally attributed to 
Henry IV., who bestowed the order on 
46 knights on the day of his coronation. 
It was allowed to lapse from the time of 
Charles 11. until the reign of George I,, 
when it was revived, and the number 
lindtcd to the king and 37 knight-com- 
panions. It was formally instituted in 
1815, and in 1847 it was extended to 
civilians. The order now consists of 3 
classes: tho members of the first class are 
knights of grand cross (G.C.B.); those of 
the second class knights commanders 
(K.C.B.), and those of tlio third class 
companions (C.li.). Each of the classes 
is subdivided into military, civil, and 
honorary members. Tho dean of West- 
minster is dean of the order. I'lie ribbon 
of the order is crimson, and the badge a 
gold-white cross (military), gold eval 
(civil); the motto is ‘Trla jiincta in uuo.’ 
The 2 first classes also wear a star. 

Bath-brick, name given to the cakes of 
siliceous sand used for scouring vessels, 
cleaning knives, etc. Those cakes arc 
made from the sand of the R. Parret, and 
manufactured at Bridgwater, in Sonierset. 

Bathgate, a mkt. tn. of W. Lothian, 
Scotland. Coal, freestone, and limestone 
are found dn tho neighbouiiiood ; there 
are also paraffin works and a distillery. 
Pop. 8500. 

Bathometer, or Bathymeter (Gk. /Sa^u?, 
deep, uirpov, measure), name applied to 
an instrument used in deep-sea sounding, 
especially for one when the deptti is in- 
ferred by the force of gravity. 

B&thori, or Battori, name of an eminent 
Hungarian family, from the better-known 
branch of which sev. illustrious personages 
have sprung. Stephen B., b. in 1532, so 
distinguished himself in the army that ho 
was unanimously elected to the sover- 
eignty of Transylvania in 1571, on the 
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death of John Siprismiind Zapolya, nephew 
of the klngr of Poland. In 1575 he was 
elected to succeed Henry of Valois on the 
Polish throne, and was crowned at Cracow 
in 1 5 7 6 . The internal condition of Poland 
at this time was unsatisfactory, dissension 
being rampant, but Stephen soon effected 
a great improvement. II o declared war 
against the tsar of Muscovy, and emerged 
the victor. Ho d. suddenly at Crodno in 
1586. Stephen’s nephew, Sigismund B., 
became prince of Transylvania in 1581. 
Ho freed the land from the Turkish power, 
but out of more caprice resigned his 
dominions to the Emperor Rudolph II., 
who ill return created him a cardinal, and 
gave him 2 i)rincipalities in Silesia, lie 
changed his mind, and on being invited 
i>y the Transylvanians, returned, but his 
luck and talent foisook him. Many times 
defeated and disgraced, ho was sent to 
Prague by the emperor, and d. there in 
1G13. Elisabeth B., niece of Stephen, 
and wife of Count Nadasdy of Hungary, 
is notorious as a type of inhuman cruelty, 
’fho rumours current tlmt she usc<l to 
murder young girls to bathe in their blood 
were shown to have some foundation in 
1610, when it wais discovered she had 
killed over COO girls. ,Sho was shut up in 
Cscj fortress, and d. there in 1G14. For 
the connection of this case with the ‘were- 
wolf’ talcs, see the Book of W ere-W olves by 
S. Barlng-Gould. 

Bathos (Gk., depth), term which indi- 
cates the descent from lofty thought in 
speech or writing to the commouplac‘C or 
ridiculous, cither inadvertently or in- 
tentionally. 

Baths, Science of, see Balneology and 
Balneothekapeutics. 

Bathsheba, wife of Priah, and mother 
of Solomon. King David, seeing her one 
day from the roof of Ids palace, bathing 
in a court, coveted her. Nob daring 
openly to commit adultery, ho dispatched 
Uriah, with a letter commanding his 
destruction, to Joab, who was besieging 
Uabbath Ammon. His device succeeded. 
He wcilded B., and NoXhan rebuked him. 
She attained the full si)lendour of queen- 
mother when yoloinon bowed down before 
her. (2 Sam. xi., xii.) 

Bath Stone, name of a species of oolitic 
limestone, so called bc'causo it is found 
near Bath. It is used for building. 
When quarried it is soft, but though it 
becomes hard on exposure to the air, it 
is not very durable. 

Bathurst: (1) Prin. tn. of the W. (list, of 
Now S. Wales, on the S. bank of the Mac- 
quarie R., in 32® 25' S. and 149“ 42' E. 
It is the centre of the chief corn-growing 
(list, in N.S.W. There are gold, silver, 
and copper mining, raihvay works, coach 
factories, tanneries, nour mills, and 
manufs. of boots and shoes. Pop. 12,000. 
(2) The cap. of the Brit, coloqy of Gambia, 
W. Africa, on a marshy is. at the mouth 
of the Gambia R. ; the only export of 
importance is the ground nuts which are 
the staple product of the colony and are 
used In the manuf. of margarine. Pop. 
(1931) 14,370. 

Bathurst, Allen, Earl (1684-1775), 6. at 
Westminster; entered Trinity College, 


Oxford, 1699. Entered Parliament for 
Cirencester, 1705; promoted union with 
Scotland and opposed Marlborough ; 
made a peer, 1711; appointed treasurer to 
George III. (then Prince of Wales) until 
death of George II., 1760. Received a 
pension of £2000 and was advanced to an 
earldom; ho was a friend of i'opo. Swift, 
and Addison. Henry, his son (1714-94), 
was made chief justice of the common 
plea^i, 1754, and lord chancellor, 1771, with 
the title of Baron Apsley; resigned 1778. 

Bathurst Island, one of the I’arry Is., 
of N. Australia, 120 m. W. of Port 
Essington. It lies between Cornwallis Is. 
on the E. and Melville Is. on the W. Dis- 
covered by Captain Parry in 1819. 
Length about 30 m. It is partly covered 
with forests and partly unproductive. 

Bathybius (Gk. deep, jSios, life), 

name applied to a slimy mass discovered 
in great depths of the ocean and first 
described by Huxley in 18G8- B. haec- 
kclii was supposed then to bo a new 
organic mass. Proto-hathyhius was the 
name given by Dr. Bessels in an Arctic 
expedition of 1876 to a similar substance 
found in Smith’s Sound. The Challenger 
expedition of 1872-76 disproved the 
theories of Huxley and Haeckel, showing 
B. to be caused by the addition of alcohol 
to the sulphate of lime in the sea-water. 

Bathycles, auct. Ok. sculptor, of 
Magnesia on the Mieander in Lydia. He 
is thought to have lived in the sixth 
century b.c. B. was the artist who made 
the throne of the Amycleean Apollo at 
Amyclre, near Sparta. 

Bathymeter, see Batiiometku. 

Batignolles, arron. in the N.W. of Paris; 
formerly a tn. 

Batik (Malay btVik), process for colour- 
ing fabrlcjs, originating among the Dutch 
E. -Indian natives, and subsequently 
used in Europe for velvet, velours, and 
similar fabrics. The design is covered 
with melted wax, and the uncovered 
portions dyed, the wax then being dis- 
solved in boiling water. 

Batiste, material made of fine linen or 
cotton lawn ; in France the term is applied 
to cambric. The inventor of the material 
was a certain Baptiste of CaiUbrai. 

Batley, tn. in the W. Riding of York- 
shire, N. of Dewsbury. It is a municipal 
bor., since 1868, included in the pari. bor. 
of Dewsbury. The prin. manuf. of B. 
is woollen goods; it is the headquarters 
of the heavy woollen trade, in pilots, 
druggets, shoddy, etc. Pop. 35,000. 

Batman, weight used in the E. which 
varies according to the locality. In 
Aleppo and Smyrna it is equivalent to 
16 lb. 15 oz. 14 dr. avoirdupois; the greater 
Turkish B. is about 157 lb., the lessor 
about 39 lb. 

Batman (Fr. bdt, pack-saddle), term 
used in the Brit, army for the soldier-groom 
or servant of an ofticer, originally the 
man who was in charge of a bat-horse, or 
baggage animal. 

Batman, John (1800-40), reputed 
fotmder of Victoria, was a settler in Van 
Diemen’s Land. He formed a company 
to colonise Port Phillip, and proceeded 
thither in 1835. He obtained from the 
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aborigrlnes a tract of 600,000 ac., in- Batrachus, architect and sculptor of 
eluding: the present site of Melbourne, but Laconia, who lived in the time of Au- 
on returning home his title to the land gustus. Pliny tells a story of B. and his 
was declared invalid. fellow countryman Suurus. lie says, 

Batna, fort. tn. in Algeria, on the ‘Being very rich, they built at their own 
Biskra railway, 65 m. S.S.W. of Con- cost 2 temples to Jupiter and Juno at 
stantlne. It is near the splendid cedar Borne, enclosed by the porticoes of 
forests of Mt. Tugurt. Altitude 3471 ft. Octavla, hoping for an inscription; but 
Pop. 17,000. this being refused them, they introduced 

Batn-el-Hajar (womb of rocks), dist. of their names in another manner, by carving 
the Nile valley of Nubia. It stretches a lizard (Saurus) and a frog (B.) in the 
for a distance of about 95 m., and has centre of the Ionic volutes of the (.oluimis, 
many lofty granite hills. one in each volute’ (Pliny, Hist, Nat.^ 

Batolites (Fr. 6d<on, a stick, Gk. At0o?, xxxvi. iv. 11). 
stone), genus of long bivalve fossil shells Batshian, see Batciiiax. 

which occur as rocks in the Alps in the Batta (Kanareso bhatia, rice in the 

Cretaceous system. They are Lainelli- husk), extra money added to the pay of a 
branchs, and are allied to the IlippurHes. Brit, officer In India. It varied according 
Baton (Fr. b&ton, a stick), short stair or to T)lace and circumstances, 
club. The name is applied to sev. articles. Battalion, tactical and administrative 
The short staff presented to every Brit, unit of command in a military force. In 
Held marshal by the king, as the symbol the Brit. Army only the infantry and 
of authority, is known as a B. The long tanks are organized in Bs. Engineers 
staff which is carried by the drum-major train, and, less fre(iuently, cavalry are 
of an infantry regiment is also so called, also organized, in Bs. in some countries, 
as is the truncheon of a policeman. As a aud tanks in most, if not all, cases. The 
musical term, the B. is the thin stick wax strength of a Brit, infantry B. is 1000, 
which is used by the conduettor of an or, counting ah ranks, 1096, and the 
orchestra or choir to cotubict the per- colonial garrison strength about 860. 
formance. Baton (baston, batoon, or This number is, theoretically, the largest 
batuu) sinister is a term used In heraldry that can be controlled in action by one 
to indicate illegitimacy. It is a dimimi- commander. The war strength of a B. 
tive of the bend sinister, being one-fourth of other countries is between 600 and 
of its width, and does not extend from side 1000. Before the First World War 8 
to side of the shield. It came into use in companies formed a Brit. B., each with a 
England in the fifteenth century to mark captain and 2 lieutenants: for tactical 
the illegitimate descendants of the royal purposes 4 companies formed a half-B., 
family. commanded by a major. A modern Brit. 

Batoni, Pompeo Girolamo (1708-87), infantry B. is divided into 5 companies: a 
It. painter, h. at Lucca. His father was a headquarters company, 3 rifle companies, 
goldsmith, and Pompeo had thus an early and a machine-gun company. The head- 
opportunity of displaying his ability for quarters consists of the commanding 
design. He estab, himself in Ilorrjc, officer, the second in command, the ad- 
where he studied Raphael and the antique, jutant, the intelligence officer, the training 
In a few years ho obtained the first name officer, and the supply officer. The band- 
in Romo, and lived there until his death, master and sergeant-major of a B. are 
for 40 years, without a rival, with the warrant officers not holding king’s com- 
oxcoption of Mengs. B. was equally re- missions. Machine-gun Bs. were formed 
nowned in his time as a portrait painter, during the First World War, but havt> 
and in historical subjects. been abolished in the Brit. Army. In 

Baton Rouge, cap. of Louisiana, U.S. A., some armies 2 or 3 batteries of artillery 
on the 1. b. of the Mississippi. It is constitute a B.; in others they are called a 
situated on a high bluff, and has a group. The cavalry equivalent in most 
college, an arsenal, and a peuitontiary. armies is the squadron, as it is in the air 
On Aug. 5, 1802, tlie Confederate forces force. In general the term is also used to 
under (iencral Breckonridgo suffered a signify the unit commanded by a major, 
heavy defeat here. Pop. 34,700. but in the Brit, Array a B. Is commanded 

Batony, tn. in prov. of CsAuad, Hun- by a lieutenant-colonel, 
gary, 25 m. E.N\E. of Mako; pop. 13,000. Battam, see Batang. 

Batou Khan (d. 1254), Tartar emperor, Battas, Battaks, or Battahs, race of 
grandson of Genghis Khan, ruled over people which inhabit the central bigli- 
Russia and Bulgaria. He laid waste lands of Sumatra, from tho volcano Ophir 
Hungary, and in 1252 acquired Moscow, northwards as far as Achi. Their national 
Batrachia (Gk. ^aTpaxt=ios,frog-llke),term centre is Lake Toba» The B. are akin to 
that is frequently used synonymously the Malay race; some were independent 
with the class Amphibia, i.e. frogs, toads, and remained heathen until 1908, whilst 
newts, salamanders, etc., and sometimes some were under Dutch dominion and 
with the order Anura, which consists of Mohammedaps. The B. till the soil, and 
frogs and toads alone. grow rice and maize: they also keep cattle, 

Batraohomyomaohia (Gk. fiarpdxo^ frog, horses, goats, and pigs. Their prin. 
/xvs, mouse, fiaxn, battle), Gk. poem con- occupation consists in the manuf. of 
slsting of 294 hexameter verses, which Ironwork, earthenware, and cloth. Tho 
is ascribed to Homer, but attributed by houses are built of wood, covered in with 
Plutarch and Suidas to Pigres of Half- the ribs of palm -leaves. The vils. were 
namassus. The Battle of B'rogs and Mice formerly fortified by earthen wails and 
is a parody on the Iliad* bamboo palisades. The people are 
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distingrulshed by their unwillingness to 
give up old customs. They are of middle 
height and light brown in colour, with 
long black hair. A great part of the 
Bs. were converted to Christianity by 
Protestant missionaries, and slavery, 
cannibalism, and other barbarous customs 
and the endless civil wars were suppressed 
by the Dutch Gov., which since 1910 has 
ruled the whole of the tribes. Peaceful 
as a rule, the B. have no lack of courage 
on occasion. They have also a written 
language and literature. See D. R4al, 
The Batiks of Java^ 1924. 

Batten, commercial term for various 
kinds of sawn timber smaller than a 
plank, usually 12 or 14 ft. long, 7 in. 
broad, and 2i in. thick. The term is also 
used in connection with narrow wooden 
strips used in shipbuilding. 

Battenberg, name of a Ger. aristocratic 
family, which became extinct about 1.114. 
The seat of the family was near B., a small 
ulace in the Prussian prov. of Ilcsso- 
Nassau. In 1851, Alexander, the younger 
son of Louis II. of ilesso, married inor- 
ganatically the Polish Countess Julia 
Theresa von Haucke, who was then 
created Countess of B. In 1858 she was 
given the rank of princess, and her 
children were permitted to call themselves 
Princes and I’rincesses of B. The eldest 
son of the marriage, Ijouis Alexander, 
was 0. in 1854. In 1884 ho married 
Mneess Victoria, daugtitor of Louis IV. 
of Hesse and of Princess Alice, daughter 
of Queen Victoria. (See Milford Haven, 
Marquess of.). He d. in 1921, leaving 2 
sons, George Louis Mountbatten (1892- 
1938), earl of Medina and second mar- 
quess of Milford Haven, and Lord Louis 
Karl Moiint])atten (q.v.). The second son 
of Julia, Countess of B. was Alexander 
Joseph, who was prince of Bulgaria, 
1879-86, and d. in 1893. The third son, 
Henry Maurice was b. in 1858, and mar- 
ried Beatrice, youngest daughter of Queen 
Victoria, in 1885. He d. in 1896, when 
returning from service with the Brit, 
troops in the Ashanti war. He had 3 
sons and a daughter, Victoria Eug6nie, 
who married EHng Alfonso XIII. of 
Spain in 1906. The fourth son of the 
Countess of B., Francis Joseph, was b, in 
1861, and married the daughter of 
Nicolas I. of Montenegro in 1897. The 
only daughter of the countess of B. was 
Marie Caroline, who was b. in 1852 and 
married Gustavus Ernest, prince of 
Erbach-Schdnberg, In 1871. 

Batter, in architecture, the wall of a 
building which recedes os it rises, so that 
the B.-rule, or plumb-line, falls within the 
base. The walls of wharves usually batter. 

Battering-ram, military engine em- 
ployed in anct. times to cause a breach in 
the walls of a besieged place. Two kinds 
of Bs. were used, one kind being suspended 
in a frame, the other movable on wheels or 
rollers. The ram consisted of a largo 
beam, or spar, with a massive metal head ; 
it was usually set in motion by means of 
cords passing over puUeys. A roof or 
screen generally protected those em- 
ploying it. Bs. were often made of great 
weight and size. 


Battersea, suburb of S.W. London, 
England, on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, spanned near here by the Chel- 
sea, Albert, and B. bridges. B. Park, 
which was commenced in 1852, has an 
area of 185 ac., and the Albert Palace, 
opened in 1885, is also in B. Many 
factories, foundries, and engineering 
works are in the suburb. Lord Boling- 
broke was b. in B., and hero the duke of 
Wellington fought a duel with Loi<i 
Winchelsea in 1829. A metropolitan 
municipal bor. of the co. of London, B. 
sends 2 members to Parliament, and has 
a pop. of 160,000. 

Battersea, Cyril Flower, first Baron 
(1843-1907), Eng. politician, b. at 
Streatham and educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He entered 
Parliament in 1880, representing first 
Brecknock, 1880-85, and afterwards S. 
Bedfordshire, 1885-92. He was junior 
lord of the Treasury, under Gladstone, 
in 1892, and was created a peer in the 
same year. 

Battery, see under Army and Artillery. 

Battery, Assault and, see under Assault. 

Battery, Electrical, see Accumulator 
and Cell. 

BatthyAnyi, name of a Hungarian 
family, which traces its descent to a.d. 
884. It numbered among its members 
some of the most illustrious men of Hun- 
gary. In 1526 Francis 13. distinguished 
himself in the battle of MohAcz, and 
Balthazar B. in the Turkish wars of the 
same century. Count Casimir B., 6. in 
1807, was minister of foreign affairs in 
Hungary during the insurrection of 1849. 
After the disaster of Vilayos ho fled with 
Kossuth into Turkish tor., and after- 
wards ho went to Paris, where he d. in 
1 854. Count Louis B. was b. at Pressburg 
In 1806, and entered the army as a cadet, 
but subsequently adopted a diplomatic 
career. He was appointed president of 
the ministry when Hungary at lexi^h 
obtained one in 1848. Despite his 
moderation as a member of the diet, he 
was arrested in Jan. 1849, when the Aus- 
trians entered Pest. Ho was condemned 
to be hanged on Oct. C, 1849. but by 
wounding his neck with a dagger he 
prevented this form of execution. He 
wa.s, however, shot. 

Battiadce, Cyreniean dynasty of 8 kings. 
They were: Battus 1. (c. 630 b.c.), Arcesi- 
laus I., Battus II., Arcesilaus II., Battus 
111., Arcesilaus III., Battus IV., and 
Arcesilaus IV. (d. about 450 b.c.). The 
last-named is the subject of 2 of Pindar's 
odes. The hist, of the dynasty may be 
found chiefly in Herodotus. 

Batticaloa, cap. tn. of diet, of B., 
Ceylon, situated on a small is. off the E. 
coast. It has an excellent harbour and a 
good trade, particularly in coco-nut pro- 
ducts. Area of dist. 13,060 eq. m. ; pop. 
of dist. 193,000; of tu. 11,000. 

Battistini, Mattia (Barone di Poggio 
Casalino (1858-1928), It. singer known 
by the title ‘La Gloria d'ltalia.' His 
debut in 1878 at the Teatro Argentina in 
Rome brought him an engagement imme- 
diately for the It. opera In Buenos Aires. 
Thereafter he toured in all the prin. tns. 
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of 8. America and Europe and attained 
fame as one of the greatest dramatic 
baritones In tiie world. B. created many 
important roles, and his friend Massenet 
re-wrote for him the tenor part in 
Werther. 

Battle, mrkt. tn. and par. in the co. 
of Sussex, situated C m. N.W. of Hastings. 
It was anciently called Epiton, but after 
the battle of Hastings in 1066, which was 
fought near here, its name was changed 
to B. It contains the ruins of B. Abbey, 
built by William 1. on the spot where 
King Harold was killed. The site of the 
abbev is occupied by a modern residence. 
In which some of the abbey ruins have 
been Included. After the First World 
War it was sold and became a school for 
girls. In 1030 the building was burned 
down. The tn. has an agric. trade. 
Pop. 3600. 

Battle, fight between armed forces, 
whether large or small, on land, sea, or in 
the air. A B. is termed general when both 
armies are brought fully into action; if 
only a considerable portion of each it Is 
partial. When only small sections are 
engaged it is called a skirmish. A com- 
mander may choose to act on the ofl’ensive 
or defensive, or to combine both, accord- 
ing to circumstances: judgment in de- 
cUion, skill in preparing the plan of B., 
and promptness In varying it os required, 
are the marks of n great leader. 

Battle, Wager of, see Tkial by Combat. 

Battle Abbey, The Roll of, list of the 
barons who fought on the side of William 
I. at the battle of Hastings. It is sup- 
posed that at the end of the battle a list 
was made of his chiefs, who numbered 
629, and among whom the titles and 
property of the defeated were distributed. 
Really, however, it is of later date than 
the Conquest — some say that it was com- 
piled as fate as the foiunk^enth century, its 
purpose being (it Is alleged) to show which 
families * came over with the Conqueror.' 
The Duchess of Cleveland ed. The Boll of 
Battle Abbey ^ with notes, etc., in 3 vols., 
1889. Consult also Walcott, History of 
Battle Abbey, 1867. 

Battle-axe, weapon which has been in 
use from primitive times. Tbo head was 
orifidnaliy made of stone, then of bronze, 
and finally of iron or stoel ; some varieties 
could be held with one hand, while others 
required twm. The pole-axo, or halberd, 
is merely a B. with a long handle. 

Battle Creek, city in Calhoun co., in tl»c 
8.W. of Michigan, U.S.A., on the Kala- 
mazoo R., 48 m. from Grand Rapids. It 
was settled In 1831, and became a citv in 
1 869. Lying in the centre of a rich fruit 
and grain producing dist., it is known for 
the manuf. of health foods. It has also 
largo works for making agric. implements, 
railway cars and locomotives, and pump- 
ing endues, besides a fine medical college 
and sanatorium. Pop. 44,000. 

Battle Honours, devices or distinctions 
employed to memorialise outstanding 
episodes in the hist, of an army or a 
I'egiment. These devices take various 
forms, the commonest being the em- 
blazoning of the names of battles or 
campaigns on regimental colours. Other 


forms are the granting of special badges, 
mottoes, and titles (such as ‘Royal'), dis- 
tinctive items of uniform (such as tho 
bearskin of tho Scots Greys, and tho back- 
badge of the Gloiicestcrsliire Regiment). 
Tho custom is derived from the grant of 
‘augmentations of honour’ to a knight’s 
coat-of-arms in tho Middle Ages. In tho 
Brit. Army all B. H. are granted by the 
king, and are pub. iu Array Orders and 
recorded in tho monthly Array List, at 
the head of each regimental list. In tho 
U.S.A. names of battles are not placed 
upon the colours, but are ein blazoned 
upon streamers attached to the colour- 
pike, just below the head. Tn tho Brit. 
Army, Royal Artillery units commemorate 
some particular episode in their sub- 
titles, e.g. ‘26th Medium Battery (Battle 
Axe Company)' whose forerunners were a 
company of artiUery which served with 
distinction at tho capture of Martinique 
iu 1809, and was presented with a battle- 
axe, which it still possesses. 'Plio 1st 
Foot Guards were granted tbo title 
of Grenadier Guards to commemorate 
their service at Waterloo. The 3rd 
Hussars aro allowed an extra drum-horse 
to carry some driiuis captured from the 
Fr. at Dettlngen; tho 2nd Gurkhas 
(Brit. Army) carry a ‘truncheon’ to 
commemorate their porvice at the siege of 
Delhi during tho Indian mutiny. It is a 
practice in most armies to decorate the 
regimental colours with medals, etc., but 
this is not pcrinittcd in tho Brit. Army. 
B. H. are also painted upon regimental 
drums. 


{ 



John H. Stone 


THE BATTLEMKNTED I'OWEB 
OF SWANSEA CASTLE 


Battledore and Shuttlecock, game played 
2000 years ago in China, and still popular. 
It consists in batting tho shuttlecock, a 
cork base surrounded by feathers, with 
parchment rackets, the game being to 
keep the shuttlecock in tho air as long as 
possible. 

Battleford, tn. at the confluence of the 
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Battle and N. Saskatchewan Rs., Canada. 
From 1876 to 1883 it was the seat of gov. 
for the N.W. Territories, hut was then 
superseded by Regina. Fighting took 
place hero during Riel’s insurrection in 
1885. A branch railway connects B. writh 
the Canadian Pacific. 

Battlement (O.F. bataillement)^ wall 
erected round tho top of a fortified 
building consisting of rising parts known 
as cops or morions, and Intervening spaoes 
called crenelles. The soldiers fired from 
the embrasure wdille taking refuge behind 
the merlon. In architecture Bs. are still 
erected for artistic effect. 

Battleships, the heaviest class of war- 
ship, classified os capital ships, and 
including also battle cruisers, which 
latter, however, arc nominally faster 
boats, being more lightly armoured. 
Armour plate was first used by the Fr. in 
1859 after their cxpcrionco of the power 
of shore batteries in the Crimean war; 
but these Ironclads, as they were called, 
were none the less built of wood, covered 
with 4 -In. wrought-iron plates — a tribute 
to the increasing power of shell-fire. The 
^Varrior, of 9000 tons displacement and 
4i-in. plates, launched in 1860, v/as Eng- 
land’s earliest ironclad. Three years later 
the ironclad w^as superseded by the ship 
with revolving turrets, tho Royal Sover- 
eign being the first of this type, and its 
armament was the standard main arma- 
ment of a B. for many years. Guns wore 
soon invented, however, wdiich could 
I)ierce the armour carried by such vessels 
os tho Devastation and others, of which 
tho plate varied from 8 to 12 in., with 
turrets protected by 14 -in. plating; 
whence later ships liad a still greater 
thickness of armour, and still more power- 
ful guns. The next devclopmcut was a 
ship capable of firing in all directions 
from central batteries and, therefore, not 
dependent upon broadsides. Most subse- 
Quont developments have been duo to 
increase In gun power, and vessels of 
larger dlsplacomcnt have had to bo built 
to carry tlio bcavj’' armament. The 
Dreadnought, completed in 1906, is 
generally hold to bo the type from which 
the modern B. has been evolved. She 
was 490 ft. in length, of 17,900 tons dis- 
placement, had 10 12 -in. guns in 5 turrets, 
and many smaller guns, was plated 
with improved resisting substitutes for 
wrought iron, and was capable of a speed 
of 21 knots. 

At the outbreak of the Second World 
War tho Brit. Navy had 12 Bs. and 3 
battle cruisers — the latter Including the 
Hood, then the most powerful B. in the 
world (see Hood, The), having a dis- 
placement of 42,000 tons: tho Repulse 
(32.000 tons and anned with 15-in. guns), 
which was sunk by tho Japs, in 1942, and 
the Rcnoivii of similar tonnage and equip- 
ment. Seven more Bs. were then being 
built, all of 35,000 tons and armed with 
14-in. guns. Nelson and Rodney, com- 
pleted in 1927, have a displacement 
respectively of 33,500 and 33,900 tons, 
and carry 9 16 -in. guns. At tho end of 
th6 war there were 17 Bs., the additions 
heirvg King George V, (1940), Howe (1941), 


Anson (1941), Duke of York (1941), all 

35.000 tons displacement, and armed with 
10 14-in. and 16 5'25-ln. guns; Temiraire 
and Lion both completed 1943), each 

40.000 tons displacement, and armed with 
9 16-ln. and 12 6 -in. guns; and the Van- 

? uard (1944) with similar main armament 
o the last 2 ships. Tho Washington 
Treaty ig.v.) prescribed 35,000 tons and 
16 -in. calibre as tho limitations on size of 
Bs. and their guns, and, under tho Anglo- 
Ger. naval agreement, 1937. these limita- 
tions were repeated. The provision 
designed to preserve the distinction be- 
tween cap. ships and ‘ light surface vessels * 
(or cruisers), and to make effective the 
agreed restrictions on tho latter, was from 

10,000 to 17,500 tons displacement and 
from 8-in. to 10-in. calibre of guns. 
Japan, however, broke away from the 
Washington Treaty limitations, and, as a 
consequence, a further a^eernent was 
signed in .Tunc 1938 by Great Britain, 
America, France, and Germany limiting 
the calibre of gun in cap. ships to 16 -in., 
as before, but increasing tho permissive 
tonnage to 45,000. 

The U.S. Navy, as at Jan. 1939, bad 16 
Bs., Japan was said to have 9, France 5, 
and Germany 5. The U.S. Gov. had then 
made provision for G new Bs. — 2 for com- 
pletion by 1942, and 4 by 1947, and It was 
also then decided to build ships of 45,000 
tons In future. But this programme was 
settled before America entoi'od tho war; 
and by 1944 America had 23 caj). ships 
and 2 battle cruisers. No details were 
available concerning Japan’s intentions, 
but the construction of 46, 000-ton ships, 
carrying 18-in. guns, was nunoured. In 
the result her largo new cap. ships were 
soon sunk by tho AUioa, and it might seem 
well estab. that in construction they were 
marked by grave defects. France was a 
party to the protocol which provided for 
the limitation of cap. ships up to 45,000 
tons, hut the Fr. Gov. Bubsequontly 
announced that they would not build ships 
over 35,000 tons unless otlicr continental 
I)owcr8 exceeded that tonnage. The 
Richelieu, laid down in 1935, is a 35,000- 
ton B., as. too, the sister ship, Jean Bart, 
which, however, was half wrecked at 
Casablanca. Germany, strictly speaking, 
bad no Bs., excepting 3 very old vessels 
of the Hannover class, which she was 
allowed to retain after the First World 
War, and which were then little more than 
training ships. In 1939 Germany had 
projected 2 o5,000-ton ships, but at that 
date the largest Ger. warships actually in 
commission were the 20,000-ton Qneisenau 
and the sister ship Scharnhorst (q.v.) 
completed in 1938, officially classified as 
battle cruisers. Next to these in size 
were the 3 so-called pocket Bs. of the 
Deutschland class, of 10,000 tons displace- 
ment, and so lightly armoured that they 
were really no more than armoured 
cruisers. {See Admiral Graf Spee.) 

The Vanguard, the most recently built 
Brit. B.. was launched on Nov. 30, 1944, 
and commissioned in Aug. 1946. It is a 
42,500-ton ship, is somewhat shorter and 
broader than the Hood (<z.v.), with a super- 
structure rising like a fortress more than 
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80 ft. above the water-line. It has a main 
armament of 8 15-in. jsriins, and a second- 
ary armament of 16 5'25-in. sruns, besides 
numerous 6-barrelled and single-barrelled 
Bofors. It has the latest radar equipment 
and embraces results of exhaustive re- 
search in every other sphere of ship 
armament and design. Thus the ship 
incorporates many lessons of the recent 
war in machinery damage control. A 
distinctive feature also Is the stream- 
lining of the funnels, the result of tests to 
evolve a design which would prevent the 
funnel gases from luterfertng with gunfire. 
The main power for propulsion and the 
many Intricate services originates in 
boilers that incorporate a new system of 
high-efflciency oil-burning. There are on 
btiard Information rooms where men can 
study; a cinema, with tiered seating for 
200, and even soda fountains. Laundry, 
cooking, bakery galleys, and the air 
conditioning plant are all powered by 
eleotrloity. See also Cruiser; Navy and 
Navies. 

Battori, see Bathori. 

Battue (from Fr. baitre, to beat), 
method of killing game, such as hares, 
pheasants, etc., by having them driven 
out of cover by beaters towards tho spots 
where sportainen are stationed to fire. In 
war or civil strife the teiin has often been 
applied to the slaughter of helpless crowds. 

Batum, or Batoum, tn. in the Georgian 
Kepnblic of the U.S.S.R., on the E. 
shore of the Black Sea. Three million 
pounds of tea are ijroduced annually and 
excellent Turkish tobacco and a host of 
exotic flowers, but much fever is prevalent 
from May until July. It has a vast in- 
dustrial quarter and 135 tanks contain 
oil brought hither by pipe lines or tank 
coi's from Baku. But because the Soviet 
restrains both imports and exports with 
great rigour, shipping has dwindled and 
prosperity declined. Pop. (1939), 71,000. 

Baturin, tn. of Chernigov Region, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., on R. Seim, 63 m. E. of 
Chernigov. From 1669 to 1708 it was 
the headquarters of the hetman of the 
Ukraine Cossacks. Pop. .3600. 

Batz, tn., dept. IjOire-lnf6rieure, France, 
situated on the coast, 50 in. N.W. of 
Nantes; has salt-pans and interesting 
antiquities. Pop. 2000. 

Batz, is., see Bas. 

Bauan, or Baun, tn. in Batangns, prov. 
Jjiizon, Philippine Is., at the head of 
Batangas Bay, 60 m. S. of Manila. Cacao, 
oranges, indigo, engar-cano, and rice are 
jn:own; nuinufs. palm -fibre mats and bats. 
Bamboo baskets, and cotton fish nets. 
Pop. 40.000. 

Bauceant, see Beau S^ant. 

Bauchi, hilly prov. of N, Nigeria, not- 
able for its tin mines which are situated 
chiefly on the plateaux. Bauchi is the 
cap., and otlier tns. are Bukuru, the S. 
terminus of the railway from Kano, 
Naragiita, and Lori. Pop. about 1,000,000, 
mostly Ilausas, 

Baucis, see Philemon and Baucis. 

Baudelaire, Charles Pierre (1821-67), 
Fr. poet, b. on Apr. 9 in Paris, the son of 
Francois B., a civil servant under the 
First Empire. After his father’s death his 


mother was married to Colonel Aupick, 
who was on good terms with his son-in- 
law, and saw that he was well educated at 
Lyons and at the College Louis le Grand 
In Paris. At the age of 20 B. was sent on 
a visit to India, hut soon returned as he 
came into a small patrimony in 1842. 
Thereafter he lived an uneventful and 
retiring life in the bohemian and literary 
circles of Paris until 1864, when he en- 
deavoured to set himself up in Bolgluin as 
a lecturer. ITis health had beeu under- 
mined, however, and grew steadily worse. 
He returned to l*aris, sutTeriiig from 

f oneral paralysis, and d. on Aug. 31, 1867. 
lls first vol. of poems, Lea Fleurs du 
Mai, w-as pub. in 1867, and tlic author and 
publisher were prosecuted by the Gov. on 
account of the impropriety of certain 
poems which w’cre omitted from the 
second ed. in 1861, their place being 
taken by 35 new poems. His poetry is 
siini)le in form and rich in vocabulary. 
It sprang from a keen delight in tho sen- 
sual and passionate aspects of life, but 
Rubioct at the same time to a critical 
analysis, combined with a mystical per- 
ception. It offended many people at the 
time on account of it-s extreme romanti- 
cism, and B.’s reputation also suffered on 
account of his way of life, in which be 
flouted convoiitioual moralit y. During 
his lifetime he was esteemed more for his 
trans. from Edgar Allan Poo, a work 
which he carried out to perfection. His 
poetry, however, gradually gained a firm 
recognition, and his influence was such 
that he became the leader of the younger 
Fr. poets, and ho is now recognised ns the 
greatest of the poets of the later phase of 
the Fr. romantic movcinont. In addition 
to his poems, his only other considerable 
original work was Fttils Potmes en prose. 
He also wrote a number of stories and 
critical and miscellaneous essays. 

Theophilc Gautier’s Life of B. w as trans. 
into Eng. in 1916; also B.’s Intimate 
Journals, trans. by 0. Isherwood (London 
and New York), 1930, and The Letters of 
Charles Jia.udelaire to Itis Mother, 1833-66, 
trans. by Arthur Symons, 1928. See also 
A. S. Patterson, Ij Influence d' Edgar Poe 
8ur Charles Baudelaire, 1903; J. Riviere, 
flltudes: Baudelaire (with others), 1911; 
G. T. Mines, The Influence of IJandelaire 
in France and England, 1913; P. Qucnnel, 
Baudelaire and the Symbolists, 1930; also 
studies on B. by A. Symons (1920), L. P. 
Shanks (Boston, 1930), L. Soupault 
(Paris, 1931), and E. Starkle (1933). 

Baudin, Charles (1784-1854). Fr. ad- 
miral, fought in the Napoleonic wars. In 
1838 he distinguished himself by the 
capture of San Juan de Ulloa (or Ulila). 

Baudissin, Wolf Heinrich von (1789- 
1878), Ger. writer, w'as for some time 
secretary to the embassy in Vienna, and 
later in Paris. Afterwards, however, he 
gave all his time to the study of literature. 
He modernised the language of much Ger. 
primitive literature, and also trans. 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan 
drarnatist-s, also Molidre and Goldoni. 

Baudouin, Manuel Achille (181(1-1917), 
Fr. lawyer, b. at Tours, advocate general 
at Lyons, 1880; procurator general at 
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Limoges, 1885: advocate general at the 
court of cassation in 1880, and president 
of the civil tribunal of that court 3 years 
later, l^rominent as procurator general 
in the revision of the Dreyfus trial. In 
1913 became general president of the 
court of cassation. 

Baudrillart, Henri Joseph L6on (1821- 
1892), Fr. economist, son of Jacques 
Joseph B. (1774-1832), a writer on 
forestry. As a member of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science he was en- 
trusted with an intiuiry, the results of 
which were pub. in his Agricultural 
Population of France, 1885. He was prof, 
of political economy at the iJeolo dea 
Fonts ct Ohn.u8s6o8. 

Baudry, Paul Jacques Aim6 (1828-86), 
Fr. T>uinter, ft. In Vendee. He won the 
Prix de Rome in 1850. His subjects were 
mythological or decorative, but he painted 
one historical picture (‘Charlotte Corday 
after the death of Marat’). His best 
work was his mural ilecnrations in the 
Paris opera house, the chA-teau de Chan- 
tilly, and the Cour de Cassation. His 
works are marked by graceful design and 
rich colouring rather than by strength 
or originality. 

Bauer, Bruno (1809-82), Ger. theolo- 
gian and historian, ft. at Eisonberg, Ger- 
many, and educated at Berlin, where be 
became a licentiate of theology in 1834. 
In 1839 he was transferred to Bonn, but 
within the next 2 years pub. works on 
the Gospels expressing such unorthodox 
views that his licence to teach was with- 
drawn, and ho retired to Rlxdorf to spend 
the rest of his life in study and authorship. 
His theories on the orimns of the Gospels 
are, briefly, that St. Mark’s was written 
in the time of Hadrian, and that from this 
the others wore constructed a century 
later by Gentile converts, who then passed 
them oft as genuine apostolical documents. 
B. also wrote liistories of the eighteenth 
century and of the Fr. Revolution. 

Bauer, Caroline (1807-77), Ger. actress, 
ft. at Heidelberg. She made her d6but in 
1822. In 1829 she was married morgana- 
tically to Prince Leopold of Coburg, then 
widower of the Princess Charlotte and 
afterwards king of the Belgians. Their 
union was unhappy, and came to an end 
in 1830. Returning to the stage for some 
years, she Anally left it in 1844 to marry 
a Polish count. She wrote 2 vols. of 
theatrical reminiacencos and memoirs. 

Bauer, Otto (1881-1938), Austrian 
Socialist statesman, ft. in Vienna. A 
doctor of laws of Vienna Univ. With 
Dr. F. Adler he founded a paper called 
Der Kampf, 1907. He was prisoner of 
war in Russia 1915-17. Made under- 
secretaiT to Victor Adler in 1918; on 
latter’s death almost immediately after- 
wards, B. succeeded him as foreign secre- 
tary, Nov. 12, 1918. In this capacity he 
saw the inauguration of the republic; re- 
signed, July 1919. He continued to bold 
an influential position In Austrian politics, 
until, in 1934, his opposition to Dr. Doll- 
fuss made it advisable for him to leave 
Austria, and fiieek refuge in Czechoslovakia. 
He later went to Paris, where he d. After 
leaving Austria, he wrote the book. 


Between Two World Wars, Other works: 
Die Nationalitdtenfrage und die. Sozial- 
demokratie, 1907: fjolschewisrnus Oder So- 
zialdemokratie?, 1920; Die osterrcichiscke 
Revolution, 1923; Der Kampf um Wald 
und Weide, 1925. 

Bauernfeld, Eduard von (1802-90), 
Austrian dramatist, ft. at Vienna. His 
irrepressible humour, and his sense of the 
ridiculous both in circumstances and 
people, make him the Molifti'e of the 
Viennese stage. Leichtsinn und Liebe, 
Burgerlich und, liomantisch, Vos Liebes 
Protokoll, and Modern e J unend, are the 
best known of his comedies. 

Baug6, tn., cap. of a canton, dept. 
Maine-et-Ijoire, France, on R. Couanon, 
23 m. N.E. of Angers. The Fr. defeated 
the Brit, under the duko of Clarence here 
in 1421. Pop. 3000. 

Bauhin, Gaspard (Kaspar Bauhinus) 
(1550-1024), Swiss botanist, ft. at Basel. 
He is said to have held the otiices of prof, 
of Gk., of anatomy and botany, and of the 
practice of medicine, dean of the faculty 
of medicine, chief physician to the tn., 
and rector of the unlv. His chief works 
were: Phyiopinax, Basel, 4to, 1590, and 
Prodrontus Teatri Dotanici, Frankfort, 
1620. He also made collections of the 
Hynonyms of the botanical writers who 
had preceded him. The latter ap])eared 
in Ids Pinax Teatri Pntanici in 1623, of 
which a second ed. was pub. in 1671, 
forming a complete key to the botanical 
knowledge of the day. 

Bauhin, Jean (1541-1613), Swiss botan- 
ist and physician, ft. at Basel, brother of 
Gaspard B. His father (an Amiens Protest- 
ant and refugee) placed him with Leonhard 
Fuchs {q.v,), the famous botanist, and after- 
wards with Konrad Gesner {q.v.), the great 
naturalist, whom he accompanied ifi ex- 
cursions through Switzerland . He visited 
sev. other parts of Europe for the r>urjiose 
of becoming acquainted wi^h their vege- 
table productions, and with a view to 
collecting matc'rials for his JJistoria Plan- 
/am7U, afterwards pub. In 1566 he fixed 
himself at Basle, where he was elected 
prof, of rhetoric. 

Bauhinia, genus of tropical Tjcgumi- 
nosee named by Linnams after the 2 
botanists, Bauhin. The leaves are 
generally divided into twin lobes, but the 
genus is chiefly remarkable for Its twining 
plants which twist in and out in an in- 
tricate manner. B. porruta, the Jamaica 
mt. ebony, is so called because its wood 
is sheathed in black. 

Baul, tn. of Venezuela, in state of Zamora, 
60 m. of San Carlos; pop. 10,000. 

Baumann, Oskar (1864-99), Austrian 
traveller, ft. in Vienna; in 188.5 journeyed 
with Long up the Congo R. to Stanley 
Falls; the foUowing year he explored 
Fernando Po. and 2 years later ascended 
the mt. of Kilimanjaro. During 1892-93 
ho led an expedition to Lake Victoria 
and explored the surrounding dist. ; in 
1896 ho was made consul at Zanzibar. 
He pub. sev. works on his explorations. 

Baumannshdhle, stalactitic cavern in 
Harz Mts., Brunswick, Germany, on Bode 
R., 5 m. S.E. of Blankenburg. It con- 
tains numerous fossil remains. 
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Baumbaoh. Rudolf (1840-1905), Ger. 
poet and novelist, b. at Kranichfeld. 
Among: bis best works are tlie epic, 
ZlaboroQy 1877 ; the novel, Trug-Oold^lSIR; 
book of lyrics, Lieder eines falirenden 
Oesellen, 1878; and fairy story, Ks war 
einmal, 1889. 

Baume-les*Dames, tn., dent. Doubs, 
France, on K. Doubs, 18 m. N.E. Besan- 
Con; cap, of an arron.; pop. 3200. 

BaumedesoMessieurs, vil. in Jura dept., 
France, 0 in. N.W. of Ijons-lo-Saulnier. 
Pop. 400. 

Baumsarten. Alexander Gottlieb (1714- 
17G2), Ger. aestbetician, b. at Berlin. He 
studied at Halle, and became a warm 
admirer of Wolff’s philosophy. B. applied 
hirriBclf to logic, on which he afterwards 
grave lectures at the Orphan Institution 
of Halle. He invented the word costhe- 
tics, which ho applied to the theory of 
tasto, or the science of tho beautiful. He 
divided the eeionce of aesthetics into theo- 
retical and practical: he developed his 
ideas first in nis treatise, Diapiitationes de 
nonntUlis adpoemapertinentibus, 1735, and 
in his Msthttica, 1750. Tho other w’orks 
of B. are Metapkysica, Ethica Philoso- 
phica, Initia Philosophioi Practical. In 
1740 B. was appointed prof, of philosophy 
at Frankfort-on-the-Odor, where be a. 

Baumgarten-Crusius, Ludwig Fried- 
rich Otto (1788-1842), Ger. theologian, 
b. at Merseburg; studied at Leipzig Univ. 
From 1812 until his death he was prof, of 
theologry at Jena. He was an authority 
on tho uist, of Christian dogma, and his 
books on tho subject include Qrundxugc 
der Piblischen Thcolouie, 1828, and Koru- 
pendiurn der Dog^menaeschichtey pub. 4 
years after his death. 

Baumgiirtner, Andreas, Baron von 
(1793-1865), Austrian scientist and politi- 
cian, b. at Friedberg, Bohemia, and 
studied at tho unlv. of Vienna, whore ho 
became prof, of physics. He was later 
minister of commerce and of linance, 1851. 
He pub. Die mechanische Theorie der 
Wdrme, 1864; Naturlebre, 1823, and 
other works. 

Baumgartner, Gallus Jakob (1797- 
1869), Swiss statesman, b. at Altstatten. 
He studied at Freiburg and Vienna, and 
promoted the revision of the constitution 
of the cantons, 1831. He was a leader of 
the Liberals till 1841, when bo joined tho 
Ultramontane party. His writings are 
on historical subjects and include: Die 
Schweiz in ihreri K&mpfen und Umge' 
etaUungen von 2830 - 30 , 4 vols., 1853-66. 

Baumg&rtner, Karl Heinrich (1798- 
1886), Ger. idiysician, b. at Pforzheim, 
and a. at Baden-Baden ; he became clinical 
prof, at Freiburg, 1824-62. He is known 
for his original studies in embryology and 
the circulation of blood. 

Baun, see Bauan. 

Baur, Ferdinand Christian (1792-1860), 
Ger. theologian, b. near Stuttgart. In 
1825, while jprof. in tho theological 
seminary at Blaiibeuren, he pub. his first 
important book, Symbolik und Mythologie 
Oder die Naturreligion dea AUertums. Next 
year he was appointed prof, of theology 
at Tubingen, where for some time he wrote 
mainly on mythology and allied subjects. 


Das manichdische Heligionssystem ap- 
peared in 1831; Apollonius von Tyana In 
1832. But meanwhile ho was coming 
under the influence of Hegel, whoso 
philosophy of hist, he adopted. Between 
1835 and 1847 ho estab. what is known as 
tho Tubingen school, the teachings of 
which were so opposed to orthodox tradi- 
tion that they aroused antagonism. B. 
contended that the only gon\iino epistles 
of St. Paul are those to tho Galatians, 
Corinthians, and Homans, and that these 
prove him to have been in opposition to 
Peter. B. also argiiod in his book on the 
Gospels (1847) that those, written in the 
first and second centuries, were adapta- 
tions from an earlier gospel, and show n 
desire on tho part of the redactors to re- 
concile the opposing factions, llis main 
ar^ment is that Peter tried to estab. 
a Jewish Clirislianity, while Paul worked 
on broader linos, and that their differences 
influenced Christian literature for 2 cen- 
turies. 

Bautain, Louis Eugdno Marie (1796- 
1867), Fr. theologian, h. at Paris; edu- 
cated at the l5cole Normale. He became 
prof, of philosophy and later also of 
literatui'O at Strasburg. In 1828 ho re- 
signed to take orders, but remained in 
Strasburg until 1849, when ho was trans- 
ferred to Paris as vicar of tho diocese, and 
remained there until his death. lie was 
strongly opposed to rationalism. 

Bautzen, or Budissin, tn. of Upper 
Lusatia, Saxony, Germany, on R. Spree, 
31 m. N.H. of Dresden. The cap. of an 
administrative dist. It is surrounded by 
turreted walls, and contains a cathedral. 
Has manufs. of textiles, leather, paper, 
and metal. Napoleon defeated the Allies 
here In May 1813. Pop. 40,500. 

Bauxite, earthy compound of alumi- 
nium oxide, iron oxide, titanic acid, and 
water, in varying proportions; found in 
the S. of France (taking its name from 
Les Baux, near Arles), in Brit. Guiana 
(the chief Brit, source of supply), in Ire- 
land (Antrim), and in the S. United 
States. Its colour varies according to 
the proportion of oxide. B. Is valuable 
for tho production of aluminium and its 
salts, of which it is tho chief commercial 
source. As it resists heat well it is used 
for making crucibles and fire-bricks. 
See C. S. Fox, liauxite, 1927; N. V. S. 
Knibbs, The Industrial Uses of Bauxite, 
1928. 

Bavai, tn., dopt. Nord, France, 13 m. 
S.E. of Valenciennes. Tho anct. Baga- 
cum, cap. of tho Nervii. It has iron- 
works and marble quarries. Pop. 1800. 

Bavaria (Ger. Bayern), Ger. state, 
which in area and pop. was of most impor- 
tanco after Prussia In the pre-war Ger. 
Federation. It is divided into 2 unequal 
parts, tho one B. proper, which occupies at 
least eleven-twelfths of the whole area, and 
the other the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
which Is divided from B. proper by the 
states of Baden and Hesse. B. proper is 
surrounded by ranges of mts. on 3 sides, 
the W. side being bounded Wiirttem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse, The country 
consists mainly of an extensive plateau, 
which has an average height of nearly 
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2500 ft. It belongs principally to the 
basins of the Danube and the Main. The 
Danube is navigable during its course of 
about 200 m. through B., and receives 
numerous tributaries, amongst which may 
be named the Iller, the Lech, the Tsar, and 
the Inn, the Naab, and the Wdrnitz. The 
Palatinate is bounded on the N. and W. by 
a lofty range of hills, on the E. by the 
Rhine, and on the S. by Alsace. The 
climate of B. varies considerably. Taken 
on an average, it is rather colder in 
winter than in Great Britain, but a good 
deal warmer during the summer and the 
autumn. The area of the 2 divs. taken 
together is 29,285 sq. m. It is divided 
into 8 prove.; Upper B., Lower B., Upper 
Palatinate, Upper Franconia, Middle 
Franconia, Lower Franconia, Swabia, and 
the Palatinate. In 1920 the former 
duchy of Coburg became part of B. by 
plebiscite. The total area is 29,480 rcj. 
m., and the pop. (cst. 1939) 8,280,000. 
Munich (pop. 828,325 in 1939) is tho cap., 
and there are 4 other tns. with 1939 pops, 
of over 100,000 (Nuremberg, Augsburg, 
Ludwigshaven, and Wurzburg). In tho 
1 946 series of new states (Liiiider), founded 
by the occupation authorities, the Rlnne 
Palatinate was included in Land Rhii»e- 
land-Palatinato (Fr. zone). Education 
was much improved before tlio Nazi 
regime, and the power which tho ch^rgy 
formerly had over tho schools had been 
considerably decreased. Tbero are 2 
Rom. Catholic iinivs. and 1 Lutheran. 
Almost three-fourths of the pop. are Rom. 
Catholics, and the state is divided into 
2 archbishoprics and 6 bishoprics. Pro- 
testants form nearly one-fourth of the 
pop., tho remainder consisting principally 
of Jews. 

Agriculture. The main products of the 
country are rye, oots, wheat, barley, and 
millet, hemp, llax, fruit, and tho vine, 
l^obacco is also produced in some quan- 
tities. and tho Palatina te prod aces large 
quantities of sugar-beet. In Ontrul 
Franconia bops oio produeod. In tho 
provH. of Swabia and Upper Bavaria, 
cattle-rearing forms the chief occupation 
of tho people, the country here being more 
suited to pasture land than for the produc- 
tion of good crops. Almost one-third of 
the whole area of Bavaria is given up to 
forest lands. Tho land is held principally 
by peasant proprietors. 

Mineral Wealth. Tho chief minerals of 
B. are coal, iron-ore, graphite, and salt. 
The sale of tho latter used to bo a gov. 
monopolv, which was abolished In 1867. 
Coal is found in almost all parts of B. 
Thei*© are also quarries of marble, gypsum, 
and good building stone. Quicksilver 
mines in the Palatinate still produce a 
good output. Porcelain clay is al.so 
found and ranks amongst the hnest in 
Europe. 

Industry. The chief pre-war industry of 
B. was brewing. There were more than 
5000 breweries, and the output of beer 
was more than 100,000,000 gallons per 
annum, the greater part being consumed 
within the country Itself. Roughly one- 
sixth of Germany’s cotton industry w'as 
centred in B., and it was .slowly recovering 


Its prc-1914 prosperity. In addition, 
there was a fair porcelain ludustry, and 
hardware, wooden toys, glass, cement, and 
spirit were also manufactured. Nuremberg 
was the centre of tbe hop trade; Augsburg 
of the cotton trade. The chief exports 
(pre-war) were corn, hops, beer, wine, 
potatoes, and cotton goods; the Imports 
were mainly sugar, tobacco, cocoa, 
coffee, and raw cotton. The state rail- 
ways an<l the roads were In good condition 
before tho war. and the canal system much 
developed. Tclegraplde and telephonic 
communications were also good. 
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Constitution. On Nov. 28, 1918, B., 
which liad been a constitutional mon- 
archy, was declared a republic. B. w'as a 
member of the (Jer. Reich, and abided by 
the Weimar Constitution (1919-32), nndor 
which it was governed by a Diet elected 
by universal suffrage. The Diet wa/< 
a single chamber with a miuistcr-prcsidcnt 
whose powers were limited, and the whole 
gov. could be dissolved by popular vote. 
Foreign policy, railway, postal, and tole- 
grapliic systems were administered by the 
Reich. Ten delegates (one for every 
700,000 inhabitants) represented B. in tho 
Rcichsrat,. 

History. The original irihab. of B. were 
probably of ('eltic origin. Just previous 
to the beginning of tho Christian era they 
were conquered by tho Roms, and in- 
cluded in a Rom. prov. After the decline 
of the Rom. powder they sjiffered from tho 
Inroads of tlio barbarians, and were ulti- 
mately conquered by the Franks. Their 
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dakes, during the later part of the Dark 
Ages, seem to have been under the control 
of the Frankish kings and emperors. By 
Charles the Great, B. was incorporat-ed in 
the Carollngian empire. During the cen- 
turies which followed, B. was the scene 
and the cause of many quarrels between 
rival princes, until towards tl)e end of the 
eleventh conUiry it passed into the hands 
of the family of Wolf. The first Welf 
with diiticulty retained it, and passed it 
on to his sons, but his grandson, holding 
both B. and Saxony, was dej) rived of B., 
which for a short time passed bock into 


united B. William IV. keenly supported 
the Catholic Church, and was able to a 
very ffreat extent to repress the progress 
of the Keformers. Ills son followed his 
policy, and was succeeded by William the 
Pious, wiio had been trained by the 
Jesuits. His son, Maximilian I., placed 
B. on a strong basis, reformed it inter- 
nally, took an active part in the Thirty 
Years war, and regained for his country 
the addition of tlic Upper Palatinate. He 
d. in 1651, leaving B, strong and able to 
take her place in the councils of Europe, 
a thing which internal strife had forbidden 
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the bands of the imperial family, only, 
however, until 1156, when it w'as restored 
to Henry the Lion, the great-grandson of 
the first Welf. But Henry the Lion did 
not bold the duchy for long: in 1180 he 
was placed under the imperial ban, and 
deprivedi of his lands, wiiich w'ere given 
to a duke of the Wittelsbach family. 
Under the early Wittelsbachs B. increased 
in prosperity, but its meaus of territorial 
expansion were declining owing to the 
growth of neighbouring states. During 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the possibility of B. becoming one of the 
great Ger. powers was stopped by the div. 
of the ducliy into 2, and again after a 
short union into 6. For some time the 
hist, of B. is simply the record of the 
quarrels and wars which wore the outcome 
of these divs. Until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century B. remained disunited, 
until in 1504 it regained its unity under 
Albert tho Wise. After his death, again a 
partial div. took place between his sons, 
William IV. and Louis ; after Louis’s death, 
1545, William IV. again ruled over a 


during tl»e past 4 centuries. The next 
reign was taken up in a judicious attempt 
to allow' the duchy to recover from its ex- 
haustion after the Thirty Years war. 
Under Maximilian’s son this work was 
carried out, but Maximilian Emmanuel 
unfortunately sided witli France during 
the Sp. Succession war and shared in the 
defeat at Blouheim in 1704. Ills domi- 
nions, lost for the time, were only restored 
in 1714 in a ravaged and exhausted con- 
dition. On the death of the Emperor 
Charles VI., untaught by tho experience 
of 1702-14, Charles Albert devoted all his 
strength and power to an attempt to win 
from Maria ’J’horesa tho crown of Austria. 
Semi-successful at first, he d. in the midst 
of failure (1745), and his successor got 
back the ancestral possessions only by 
giving unconditional acknowledgment of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. For a short 
while B. was agrain allowed to attempt to 
recover. And in 1777, on tho extinction 
of the Bavarian line of the Wittelsbachs, 
the succession passed to tho elector 
palatine (Charles Theodore), and the 
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Palatinate and the duchies of Jullch and 
Berg were united to B. This directly led 
to the war of the Bavarian Succession. 
The revolutionary wars found B. a prey 
to the altcT'nato attacks of France and 
Austria. In 1805, however, B. was made 
into a kingdom by Napoleon, the title 
being vested In the ducal elector. B. now 
remained a Arm ally of Napoleon until 
1813, when, by a change of sides, it was 
confirmed by the victorious allies in all the 
bonehts and advantages given it pre- 
viously by Napoleon. In 1818 Maximilian 
1. presented his people with a constitution, 
attempting to reconcile the demand for 
political freedom with his newly acquired 
kingly rights. He started political and 
religious reforms and was a much-loved 
monarch. He d. in 1825 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Ijudwig I. He made 
Munich a centre of culture and art, but 
parliament opposed the expenditure on 
art, and this opposition of the Catholic 
arty, the Ultramoutanos, was infloincd 
y the king’s love for Lola Montez, a dan- 
cer of yp. oxtrnctiou. This led to Lud- 
wig’s ot)dication in 1848 in favour of bis 
eon, Maximilian II. For the religious 
hist, of this period, sec DOlunoer, Ionaz 
VON. During the Austrian -I'russian war 
B. helped Austria, and had to pay indem- 
nity to Prussia and concedo a small 
amount of t(T. In 1870 it placed its army 
under the command of the Prussians, and 
by the treaty of Versailles (1871) became 
an integral part of the Gor, empire with 
certain privileges. Ludwig II., who had 
succeeded to the throne in 1864, was 
through his madness forced to abdicate 
and committed suicide in 1886. His 
brother, Otto, also insane, became king, 
but Ludwig’s son, Luitpold, reigned as 
regent until 1912. This regency marks a 
period of prosperity until the World War 
of 1914. Lndwig HI. had succeeded his 
father as regent and on Nov. 5, 1913, was 
crowned king. On the same day 5 years 
later a Socialist meeting was held in 
Munich to protest against the continuance 
of the war. This was the beginning of the 
Nov. revolution, and on Nov. 8, 1918, a 
Soviet Gov. was set up under Kurt 
Eisner {q.v.). Ludwig HI. fled the throne 
and on Nov. 13 abdicated. With the 
communistic Spartacists on one side and 
the bourgeois Majority Socialists on the 
other Eisner was forced to call a general 
election for a Bavarian constituent 
assembly. On Feb. 21, 1919, while on 
his way to the assembly. Eisner w^as 
assassinated. Chaos ensued, and out of 
it arose a coalition gov. with Hoflmann, a 
Majority Socialist, as minister-president. 
Owing to communist agitation Hoffmann 
was forced into retirement, and a Com- 
munist Soviet Republic was proclaimed 
in Munich by Ernst Toller, Ijaiidaiier, and 
Levine. Hoffmann, however, w'as sup- 
ported by Prussian troops. Munich w^as 
starved into surrender and on May 1 
capitulated. After a week of bloodshed, 
the Hoffmann gov. was restored. Lan- 
dauer was murdered, Levine court- 
martialled and shot, and Toller im- 
prisoned. B. now became the centre of 
conservative reaction, and many of the 


counter-revolutionaries of the unsuccess- 
ful Kapp revolt in Berlin (1920) sought 
refuge in Munich. Hoffmann was suc- 
ceeded as minister-president by tho 
bourgeois von Kahr, who, however, 
resigned in 1921 as a result of a conflict 
with the allied commission over the dis- 
banding of tho citizen guard. Count 
Lerchenfeld took office, but in 1922 was 
succeeded by von Knllling. Von Kahr, 
a man of strong monarchist sympathies, 
was made general commissioner in 1923, 
and ho planned with General von Lossow, 
militar>^ dictator appointed by tho Reich, 
and with Colonel Seisser, chief of police, 
to establish Bavarian nationalism. This 
triiimvirato broke negotiations with tho 
Reich, but were emiiarrassed by a move- 
ment having similar aims, only without 
any monarchist intentions, led l)y Hitler 
and Ijudendorff. Both parties planned a 
march on Berlin, and Hitler forced Kahr 
and Lossow to join him. They went back 
upon their word, hut when tho Hitler 
group collapsed from its own indecision, 
Kahr’s hopes of a dictatorsliip were also 
doomed. General von Seeclit was ap- 
pointed by tho Reich to restore order 
in B., and ho cam© to an agreement, 
called the peace of Homburg, with the 
Bavarian ministor-presidont, von Knil- 
ling. Later von Knilllng resigned, and a 
coalition gov. was formed, of which Dr. 
Held took tlie load. His policy was a 
vigorous assertion of Bavarian rights, 
while remaining, however, within the 
Ger. Federation. After Hitler’s accession 
to power, the fortunes of B. were merged 
with those of Germany as a wdiole. 
During the Second World War Augsburg, 
Munich, and other tns. w^ere heavily 
bombed by the R.A.F., and eventually B. 
was conquered by the Araer. Third Army 
under Geneml Patton, which entered 
Regensburg in Mar. 1945. After the 
war B. was administered as part of the 
Amer. and Fr. zones of occupation. See 
Western Front in Second World 
War. 

Bibliography: Geschichte Bayems^ 4 
vols. (Leipzig), 1898; M. Doberl, Rnt- 
wicklungsgeachichie Bayerns (BorUn),1916; 
J. Liiheck, Die W irUchaftliche Entwick- 
lung Bayerns und die Verwaltung von 
Handel, Industrie, und Oewerbe (Munich), 
1919; A. Got, La Terreur en Bavidre 
(1919-21), 1922; H. Kroiger, Jus Miln- 
Chens dunkUm Tagen; Zusammenbruch des 
Rdte-Republik, 1919; S. St. B. Baker, A 
Wayfarer in Bavaria, 1930. 

Bavaria, Statue of, a colossal bronze 
statue, personifying Bavaria, executed 
by Ludwig von Schwanthalcr, 1802-48, 
which stands nearly 63 ft. high in front of 
tho Ruhmesballe at Munich, 

Bawean, Bawian, or Bavian Island, is. 
off tho Malay Peninsula, situated between 
Borneo and Java. The dist. is hilly with 
fertile valleys and hot springs ; it is a Dutch 
possession. It was occupied l)y Jap. 
forces during tho Second World War. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Bawtry, tn. of W. Riding, Yorkshire. 
England, 8 m. S.E. of Doncaster, by rail. 
Pop. 1200. 

Bax, Sir Arnold Edward Trevor, Eng. 
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composer, ft. 1883, son of Alfred Ridley 
Bax, F.S.A. ‘ He studied composition and 
pianoforte at Royal Academy of Music. 
B., who is among: the most interesting and 
important of Brit, composers, has been 
described as a Neo-Romantic, bis work 
being characterised by a mystic fooling 
that owes much to long residence in the 
W. of Ireland. Has written almost every 
musical form except opera, many of his 
compositions being based on Irish folk- 
lore and Celtic legends. Among his many 
musical works may be mentioneil his 
choral work, Enchanted Summer, the 
cantata Fatherland, the symphonic poems, 
The Garden of Fand, TintageU and 
November Woodji. also 7 symphonies. 
Overture to a Picaresque Comedy, London 
Pageant, and numerous other publica- 
tions. Oxford Univ. awarded him the 
degree of D.Mus. in 1934 and Durham 
Univ. in 1935. Ho was knighted in 1937, 
and in 1942 was appointed Master of the 
King's Musick. His vol. of memoirs. 
Farewell, My Youth, was pub. in 1943. 

Bax, Clifford, Kng. dramatist and poet, 
ft. 1886, third son of Alfred Ridh^y B., 
F.S.A. ; educated privately. Ho studied 
painting at the Slade, and lived abroad 
for some years until, abandoning painting, 
he turned to literature and drama. His 
first play to be produced was The Poetas' 
levs of Ispahan in 1912. Among subse- 
<luont productions were Polly in 1923, 
Midsummer Madness in 1924, 31 r, Pepys 
in 1926, The Venetian and The Immortal 
Lady in 1931, The Rose without a Thorn 
in 1932, and The House of Borgia in 193.5. 
His numerous publications include, iu 
addition to plays. Inland Far (memoirs) 
in 1925, a monograph on Leonardo da 
Vinci in 1932, his collected poems. My 
Muse, in 1932, Evenings in Albany in 
3942, and a novel. Time with a Gift of 
Tears, in 1943. 

Bax, Ernest Belfort (1854-1926), Kng, 
journalist and philosopher. He studied 
•philosophy in Germany, where he acted 
as a foreign correspondent during 1880 
and 1881. In 1885 ho was the co- 
founder with William Morris of the Social- 
ist League, and for a time assisted in the 
editing of the Commonweal, He later 
joined the Social Democratic Federation, 
and became the ed. of its organ. Justice. 
His works on historical and socialistic 
subjects include Ethics of Socialism, 1889; 
German Society at the Close of the Middle 
Ages, 1894; in conjunction with William 
Morris, Socialism, its Growth and Outcome, 
1894; The Peasants* War in Germaiiy, 
1899; Essays in Socialism, 1900 ; The Last 
Episode of the French Revolution, 1911. 
Later works Include: Problems of Men, 
Mind, and Morals, 1912; German Culture, 
Past and Present, 1915; and The Real, 
the Rational, and the Alogical, 1920. His 
vol. of Reminiscences and Reflections 
appeared in 1918. 

Baxa, see Buxa. 

Baxar, or Buxar, tn. situated on the S. 
bank of the Ganges in the Shahabad 
dist., Bihar, India. Here Mir Kasim 
was defeated by Sir Hector Munro, 1764. 
It is of literary interest as the residence of 
writers of Vedlc hymns. The trade is in 


sugar, cotton, and cotton goods. Pop. 
14,000. 

Baxter, Richard (1615-91), Etig. divine, 
ft. at Rowton in Shropshire, and studied 
under Richard Wickstoad. B.’s ambition 
to attend a univ. was not realised. Made 
a brief stay at court, where he was well 
received, but be found tho life unsuitable. 
Ordained deacon at the age of 21 by the 
bishop of Worcester; appointed to the 
grammar school at Dudley; became 
assistant to a clergyman at Bridgnorth; 
wont as preacher to Kidderminster, the 
scone of bis famous ministi'y. While 
siding with tho Parliamentarians in the 
Civil war (he accepted a chaplaincy to 



the Pari, army), he was a supporter 
of the constitutional principbi of tho 
authority of ‘Kiiig-in-Parliament,’ and 
opposed the execution of the king. He 
held a middle course between tlio Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians and w'as an 
advocate of ‘moderate Episcopacy.’ On 
tho restoration of tho monarchy ho was 
appointed one of the king’s chaplains and 
was twice offered a bishopric. He pre- 
sented to tho conference at the Savoy a 
reformed liturgy. On tho passing of the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662, he was the 
first to give tho load to tho ‘ejected 
2000,’ and was later tho first to suffer im- 
prisonment. His l)rutal treatment and 
trial by Judge Jefferies have been im- 
mortalised by Macaulay. He retired to 
Acton, but after tho indulgence of 1672 
he returned to London. Among his best 
known works are: The Saints' Everlasting 
Rest, 1650; The Reformed Pastor, 1656; 
A Call to the Unconverted, 1657 ; Care of 
Church Divisions, 1670; Methodus Theo- 
logise, 1681; Catholic Theology, 1675. He 
left an autobiography, Reliquim Baxieri- 
anm — a favourite work with Johnson and 
Coleridge. This has been abridged and 
ed. by J. M. Lloyd Thomas as The 
Autobiography of Richard Baxter (1925, 
Everyman ed. 1931). Orme prefixed 
a life to his ed. of B.’s works in 23 vols., 
1830; lives by Dean Boyle (1883) and 
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Dr. Fred. J. I'owicke, 2 vole. (1924 and 
1927). 

Baxter, William (1C50-1723), Enp. 
philologist, nephew of Kichard B.. b. at 
Ijanlugan, in Shropshire. Pnb. an ed. of 
Horace and a Glossarium Antiquitatum 
Bri tan nicarum . 

Baxterians, a name formerly apt>lied to 
the followers of Richard Baxter, the non- 
conformist divine, llis 2 most noted 
adherents were Dr. Philip Doddridge and 
Dr. Isaac Watts. 

Bay, name applied to sev. species of the 
genus LauruSy or laurels, and also to 
plants which somewhat resemble laurels. 
The sweet B. {Lauras nobilis) is an ever- 
green idant which grows in S. Europe, 
and was used as the victor’s laurel of 
olden times. The aromatic leaves are 
used for culinary purposes, and the berries 
for veterinary medicine. Rod B., or 
Laurus caroliniensi8\ white B., or Mag- 
nolia glaiica; loblolly B., or Oordonia 
lasianthus, are natives of N. America. 

Bay (Fr. bager, to gape), name given to 
an inlet of the sea that is wider towards 
the open sea and narrower as it advances 
into the mainland. The term is often 
used where gulf would be more appro- 
priate, a gulf being dee{>er an<l less 
varial)lo in width than a B. in theory 
the character of Bs. or gulfs as territorial 
or free is a matter of measurement, the 
material point being the width at the 
mouth; but by anct. usage certain Bs. or 
gulfs, such as C’ouception in Newfound- 
land, Chesapeake, Delaware, and Cape 
Cod B. (Amer.), and Cancale (Fr.), have 
a national character, though far wider 
than G m. at their entrance (G in. being the 
conventional limit, as laid down in 1891 
by the Institute of International Law 
for territorial waters generally). Various 
views have been expressed by jurists, e.g. 
defensibility from the shore, the range of 
one cannon shot from shore to sliorc 
(or 3 m.), a cannon shot from each shore 
(or G m.), an arbitrary distance of 10 m., 
and so on, so that obviously tiierc is 
no agreement and could ho none on a 
question whieli has become inereosiugly 
ballling with the development of aircraft 
and submarines. 

Bay a {Ploceus bay a), bird of the family 
Plocidffi or weaver birds (q.v.) ; comnion to 
India and Ceylon. 

Bayaddre (I’ortuguese bailadtira, female 
dancer), name given to the trained dan- 
cing-girls of India, the nautch girls. 
Some of the pantomimic dancers are 
attached to the Hindu temples. 

Bayamo, or San Salvador, a city on the 
R. Canto, in the S.E. of Cuba, founded by 
Diego VelAzquez in 1513. Once the prin. 
city in the is., its trade was restricted by 
the choking up of the riv. by a flood in 
1G16. Pop. 9000. 

Bayamon, tn. of Puerto Rico, situated 
in a fruit-growing dist., inland about 12 m. 
from San Juan. It was the cap. of the 
is. in the sixteenth century. Pop. 37,000. 

Bayana, or Biana, tn. of Rajputana, 
India, formerly a fort, which still contains 
anct. ruins. Pop. 9000. 

Bayan-Kbara-ula Mts„ Mongol name of 
an extensive range in B. Asia. The dist. is 


little explored by Europeans, and the 
existence of those mts. was long only 
known from Chinese geographers, accord 
ing to whom tliey lie in the centre of the 
E. Asian table-land, W. of Lake Kuku 
Nor, between 3.5“ and 38“ N. lat. and 
96“ and 100° E. long. 

Bayard, the horse of tho 4 sons of 
Aymon; he appears in Tasso's Riiialdo, 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, and Boiardo’s 
Orlando Ijinamoralo; the name is also 
given to a horse in Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake, and is frequently applied to any 
spirited horse. 

Bayard, Pierre du Terrail, Seigneur de, 
known by the honourable appellation ‘lo 
bon chevalier, sans penr et sans reproebe’ 
(the good knight, without fear and with- 
out reproach) (1475-1521), b. at the 
ch&tcau de B. in Daui)hin6, of a great 
military family ; placed as a youth in the 
household of the duke of Savoy; 1494 
accompanied diaries Vlll. against Naples 
and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Fornovo, after which he was knighted; 
served in tho It. wars of Louis XII.; 
present at tho battle of tho Spurs, where 
ho was taken prisoner; tho youthful 
Francis I. was knighted by B. on the field 
of battle at IMarignatio, 1515; mortally 
wounded when defending Bonni\et 
against an army of Charles V. Scr S. 
Shellabargcr, The Chevalier Bayard (New 
York and Loudon), 1928. 

Bayard, Thomas Francis (1828-98), 
Amer. statesman, b. at Wilmiiigton, 
Delaware. In 1848 he began to study 
law, and was called to tho Bar in 1851; 
he was a senator, 18G9-85, and became 
secretary of state, 1885-9. He was the 
leader of tho Dcjnocral ic party in the 
Senate, and was many times proposed as 
President. Ho was U.S. amhas. to Great 
Britain, 1893-7. See Edward Spencer, 
Public Life ayui Services of Thomas F. 
Bayard, 1880. 



Bayazid, tn. of Turkey, near the Persian 
frontier and Mt. Ararat, 155 m. N.W. of 
Tabriz. Pop. 2000. 

Bayazid 1. and II., see Bajazist. 
Baybay, tn. on tho W. coast of Leyte, 
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Philippine Is., 45 m. direct S.W. from 
Tacloban, the cap. of the prov,; pop. 
37,000. ^ 

Bayberry, nlso called Candleberry, or 
Wax Myrtle, overKreen shrui) found in the 
U.S.A., the W. Indies, and Cape Colony, 
the species bein^ (U.S.A.) Myrica^ es- 
pecially M. cerifera; (W. Indies), Eugenia 
acris, a spt^cies of pimento; and (S. 
Africa) Aleurites triloba^ candle -nut tree. 
The last-named also prrows in the Moluc- 
cas, in India, and elKowhoro. The leaves 
of the B. are fragrant when bruised; in 
the W. Indies they are used for making 
bay rum. The berries are covered with 
greenish-white wax, which is collected by 
boiling and skimming, rellned, and used 


Bayern, see Bavaria. 

Bayeux, episcopal city of the dept, of 
Calvados, Normandy, France, on the R. 
Aure, 17 ra. N.W. of Caen. It has 
mannfs. of lace, china, and textiles, and 
also trades in agrio. produce. During the 
Sccoiul World War it was occupied by the 
Gers., and on .Time 8 , 1044, was the first 
tn. to be liberated by the allied forces 
following tho invasion of Normandy. 
Pop. 8000. See also Baykux Tapkbtry. 

Bayeux Tapestry, roll of linen 20 in. 
wide and 231 ft. long, i)reBervod in tlio 
anct. bishop’s palace of Bayeux, Nor- 
mandy, upon which are worked in coloured 
woollen thread the events connected with 
the invasion and conquest of England, 
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for making candles and scented soap. 
Tho candles while burning are very 
fragrant. {See illustration, p. 151.) 

Bay City, cap. of B. co., Michigan, 
U.S.A., near the month of the Saginaw. 
It is the largest lumber-manufacturing 
centre in the States. Its industries in- 
clude cement and alkali works. There 
are also coal mines and beet-sugar 
factories in the vicinity. Pop. 48,000. 

Bayer, Gottlieb Siegfried (1694-1738), 
Ger. scholar, sou of Johann B., b. at 
Komgsberg; studied tho oriental and 
Chinese languages. Some of his works 
were pub. in tho Memoirs of the Academy 
^ Petersburg and tho Acta Eniditnrum. 
His OpwwZa were pub. with a life by 
Klotz, Halle, 1770. 

Bayer, Johann (1572-1625), Ger. as- 
tronomer, b. at Rhain In Bavaria, followed 
the profession of a lawyer at Augsburg. 
In 1603 he inib. a chart of the stars, 
Uranomeiria, in which he included 12 new 
constellations of the S. hemisphere, and 
employed letters of the Ok. alphabet in 
star nomenclature. Ilis S. constellations 
are said to have been derived from the 
observations of a Dutch navigator. 


It is not, strictly speaking, tapestry, as 
it is yvorked in sampler fashion. The 
work is divided into 7 2 compartments, 
with dcBcriptiouH in Lat.. and the crude 
colours still retain their freshness. Various 
conjectures as to its origin have been 
made, tradition assigning it to Matilda, 
wife of William tho Conqueror; ft was 
more probably worked for bis half- 
brother, Odo, bishop of Bayeux, a view 
which gains support from the fact that 3 
of Odo's foilowers mentioned in Domesday 
Book are among the very few named 
figures in the tapestry. It was first 
mentioned in tho fourteenth century* 
when an inventory was made of the 
goods In Bayeux Cathedral, which it 
adorned. In 1724 a drawing of a portion 
of it was presented to M. Lancelot, a 
Acaddmio cies Inscriptions, 
and this led to public knowledge of tho 
to Paris by 

orcier of Napoleon for a short Inspection. 

returned, and in 
181b Charles Stothard was sent by the 
Eng, Society of Antiquaries to make an 
accurate copy of it. His drawings of it 
were pub. in the sixth vol. of Vetiuia 
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Monumenta in Duringr the 1939-45 | with the introduction in 1914 of Shake- 


war tho tapestry was placed in safe 
keepingr first in Bayeux, and later in a 
ch&teau near Le Mans. After tho allied 
invasion of Normandy the tapestry was 
taken to Paris by tho Gers. and placed in 
a basement in the Louvre, from which it 
Avas recovered Intact in Auk. 1944. See 
Jules Comte’s I'apisserie de liayeux^ 1878; 
Rev. J. C. Bruce’s Bayeux Tapestry 
Elucidated, 185,5; and F. R. Fowkes’s 
Bayeux 'Fapestry, 1898. 

Bayf, Jean Antoine de, see BaIp, Jean 
Antoine de. 

Bay Islands, proup of is. off Honduras, 
discovered by Columbus in 1502. The 
largest is., Roatan, is 30 m. long by 9 m. 
broad. They wore occupied by Brit, 
settlers in tho Beventoenth century, but 
not formally annexed until 1852. In 
1859 they were ceded to Honduras. Their 
prin. produce consists of coco-nuts, 
bananas, and other fruit, which are 
oxiAorted to tho U.S.A. Pop. 5000. 

Bayle, Pierre (1G47-1706), Fr. critic and 
philosoT)hical writer, b. on Nov. 18 at 
Carlat-la-Comto. S. of Franco. He was 
the son of a (Calvinist minister, and was 
brought up in tliis faith, but while at the 
Jesuit College of Toulouse, he made a 
professitui of the Rom. Catholic faith, 
which he revoked less than 2 years later, 
returning to Calvinis?n. For this reason 
he withdrew, in 1(370, to Geneva to study, 
and 5 years later ho was ai)pointed to the 
chair of philosophy at tho I’rotestant 
univ. of t>edan. When this univ. was 
suppressed by Louis XIV. in 1(581, ho 
boctiine prof, of philosophy at Rotterdam. 
He lost his professorship in 1093 as a 
result of controversy, and devoted himself 
to tho comT)ilation of his groat dictionary, 
the first vol. of which under the title 
Dictionrmire hislorique el critique ap- 
ffoared in 1095, completed in 1097. The 
uniqueness of tijls work, its grace of 
stylo, the erudition and loarued scepticism 
which it displayed, enhanced his reputa- 
tion, already corisiderablo, and a second 
ed. appearcif In 17U2. There have been 
many subsequent ods., notaldy that by 
P. dos Maizcaux, Amsterdam, 1740, to 
which a life of B. was added. Among 
B.’s earlier works were controversial 
writings on theology, his letter on comets, 
and particularly the Nouvclles de let r^- 
jnthlique des leUres, a speoies of periodical 
which he pub. over a number of years, 
devoted to literary criticism. See H. E. 
Smith, The Literary Criticism of Pierre 
Bayle, Albany^ 1912. 

BayRn, see BArnKX. 

Bayley, Sir Steuart Colvin (1836-1925), 
Brit, administrator, son of William 
Butterworth B.. a director of the old 
E. India Company. First educated at 
Eton, but transferred to tho IC. India 
College at Hailey bury and then entered 
tho Bengal civil service. Rendered 
valuable services in tho Bohar and other 
famines in 1878 and later. Was Brit, 
resident at the Nizam’s court at Hydera- 
bad^ l^^l ; lioutenant-govornor of Bengal, 

Baylis, Lilian Mary (1874-1937), Eng. 
tiieatrical manager. She was assooiated 

E.E. ? 


speare’s plays as a permanent programme 
at tbe Old vie Theatre, London, of which 
she was lessee and manager since 1898. 
She also leased the Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
when it was rebuilt and reopened in 1931. 
Her productions here of opera in Eng. 
altematod with those of Shakespeare at 
tho Old Vic. She began her career as a 
child violinist, and as such played both in 
Groat Britain and in S. Africa, C.H., 
Hon. Ll.D. 

Bayliss, Sir William Maddock (18G6- 
1924), Eng. physiologist, b. at Wolver- 
hampton, son of an iron manufacturer. 
Early studied medicine, but did not com- 
plete bis studies, preferring research work, 
which he did under Ray Lanlcester and 
Burdon Sanderson at Pniv. College from 
1881. Resumed medical work, studying 
physiology under Sanderson and later 
under Schllfor. It was tbe scientific 
rather than the merely anatomical side 
that appealed to him, and bo resolved to 
abandon medical qualification and con- 
fine himself to physiology. Took natural 
science and physiology at Oxford, and 
after obtaining his degree resumed work 
under Schafer at Univ. College, and 
applied himself to research with John 
Rose Bradford, notably in tbe electri- 
cal phenomena accompanying secretion. 
Soon after this he began research work at 
Guy’s Hospital in tne electrical pheno- 
mena of the heart and the action of the 
nerves on tho heart and, later, c.ariied 
out important research work on the vaso- 
motor nerves (also with Bradford). As 
prof, of general physiology at Univ. College 
he took part in the teaching there. Wrote 
numerous papers dealing with physico- 
chemical problems of physiological im- 
portance, and also on tbe action of 
enzymes. His Principles of General 
PhysioloQy (1914) is a work of outrstanding 
significance, and reveals a catholicity of 
study besides a profound knowledge of 
its prin. topic. In 1911 he wjis awarded 
tho royal medal of tho Royal Society 
and in 1922 tho Copley modal. Mem- 
ber of numerous foreign academies and 
societies. 

Bayliss, Sir Wyke (1835-190G), Eng. 
painter, b. at Madeley; studied at the 
Royal Acjidemy. He became president 
of the Royal Society of Brit. Art, 1888. 
and was knighted in 1897. His talent was 
directed chiefly to the delineation of in- 
teriors of cathedrals and churches. 

Baylor University, Baptist educational 
institute, situated at Waco, Texas, 
formerly at Independence in the same 
state. It was chartered in 1845 and 
removed to Waco in 1882. It has about 
2500 students. 

Bayly. Ada Ellen, see Lyall, Edna. 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes (1797-1839), 
Eng. ballad -writer and dramatist, b. at 
Bath; ediicAtod at Winchester and 
Oxford. His plays and nov^els are now 
little read, but he is remembered for his 
once popular songs with their mild senti- 
mentality, such as She wore a Wreath of 
Boses, We met — *twas in a Crowd, and 
Gaily the Troubadour. His most success- 
ful play was Perfection. Ho also wrote 

F 
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2 novels, A Leffend of Killarney and The 
Aylmerat 1827. 

Bayne, Alexander (d. 1737), Scottish 
Jurist, first prof, of law in Scotland; son of 
John B. of Lopio in Fife. Became an 
advocate at the Scottish Bar, 1714; in 
1722, prof, of Scots law at Edinburgh; 
ed. and wrote sev. works on Scots law. 

Bayne, Peter (1830-96), Scottish journa- 
list and author. He graduated at Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, and studied 
theology for the ministry at Edinburgh. 
He became editor of the Edinburgh Wit- 
ness, 1850; the Dial, 1860-02; and of the 
organ of the Eng. Presbyterian Church, 
the WteMy Review. He was also asso- 
ciated with the Christian World. Ho 
wrote the Testimony of Christ to Chris- 
tianity, 1862; and a Life of Luther, 1887. 

Baynes, Thomas Spencer (1823-87), 
Scottish writer and editor, son of a 
Baptist minister at Wellington, Somer.set. 
He was sent to Edinburgh Univ., where he 
was a pupil, and afterwards assistant, of 
Sir William Hamilton. In 1850 he be- 
came editor of the Edinburgh Guardian, 
and in 1858 was appointed assistant editor 
of the Daily News. Six years later he 
became prof, of logic, metaphysics, and 
Eng. literature at St. Andrews Univ. 
From 1873 to 1881 he was sole editor of 
the ninth ed. of the Ency. Brit., and even 
when his health obliged him to resign 
part of his responsibility to Robertson 
Smith, he still continued to write, his 
best-known article being that on Shake- 
speare, since reprinted with other essays, 
in Shakespeare Studies, His other works 
include an Essay on the New Analytic of 
Logical Forms, 1850. 

Bay of Islands: (1) Co. of New Zealand 
on the E. coast of North Island, named 
from a bay of irregular coastline on the 
E. side, containing numerous is., but 
forming a spacioas and safe harbour. 
(2) Settlement on a largo bay of the same 
name on the W. coast of Newfoundland, 
N. of St. George’s Bay. It is noted for 
its scenery and its herring fisheries. 

Bayonet, name of a short spoar-like 
weapon of varying lengths. Whon not in 
use it is carried in a scabbai'd; when in 
use it is fixed to the muzzle of the rifle, 
and forms the thrusting weapon of the 
infantry. The original weapon is thought 
to have been invented at Bayonne in the 
seventeenth century ; it was triangular in 
section, and had a tapering point. 

Bayonne: (1) City of Btisses-Pyr^neds, 
Gascony, France, at the confluence of the 
rivs. Adour and Nivc, 3 m. from the sea, 

4 ra. N.E. of Biarritz, and 18 m. N.E. of 
the Sp. frontier at Fuonterrabia. The 
rivs. divide it into 3 parts, Groat and 
Little B., and Saint-Esprit. The harbour 
admits vessels of 2500 tons, but is ren- 
dered difficult of access by the bar on the 
Adour. The depth at its entrance at high 
water Is 16-19 ft. The city is well built, 
with good quays and promenades, a 
medieval cathedral, and a fine citadel by 
Vauban. Chief industries, shipbuilding, 
leather dressing, distilling, and mannfs. of 
pottery and chocolate. It was formerly 
famous for its hams. The city has been 
frequently besieged, but never taken. It 


was the anct. Rom. Lapurdum. Pop. 
32,000. (2) City of Hudson co., New 

Jersey, U.S.A., on New York and Newark 
Bays, 6 m. S.W. of New York. It lies 
just S. of Jersey City, from which It is 
separated by the Morris Canal, and 
opposite Staten Is., from which it is 
separated by the Kill van Kull. It is 
residential, but has maniifs. of boilers, 
chemicals, paint, borax, etc., and petro- 
leum refineries. Pop. 79,000. 

Bayou (Fr. boyau, channel), a terra 
originally applied in some of the S. states 
of N. America to a branch of a riv. or 
lake, but now sometimes loosely applied 
to streams of various descriptions. 

Bay Psalm-Book, the first hook pub. 
in the Amor, colonies. It appeared in 
1640, under the guidance of Richard 
Mather, Thomas WeUlo, and John Eliot, 
and was a rendering into verse of the 
Psalms. 

Bayreuth, see BAmKTmi. 

Bay Rum, aromatic liquid, obtained by 
mixing oils of bay with alcohol, water, 
and oils of pimento and orange pod. It 
is of value as a perfume and cosmetic. 

Bay State, name applied to the state of 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., vvhieh was estah. 
in 1628- 30 as the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 

Bays water, dist. of London N. of Hvdo 
Park. It is 4 m. W. of St. Paul’s, and is 
situated on the Metropolitan District uiul 
Centmi London railways. Pop. 7UU0. 

Bayida or Bahinda Steppe, desert of 
Nubia, Egyptian Sudan, in the bend of 
the Nile, N. of Khartoum, w^hich oontdns 
sev. rocky ruts, and sparse vegetation. 

Bay Window, name given to a window, 
projecting from the front of a building, 
and forming part of a rectangle or poly- 
gon. If Bomicircular it is called a bow 
window. IL Wh. wore introduced into 
England about the end of the wars of the 
Rose.s, and were very common in Tudor 
houses, A very line example is that of 
tho hauqueting-hall at Hampton Court. 
A B. \V. well above ground 8upj)orto<i by 
a bracket or corbel, is properly termed an 
oriel. 

Bayse, see Baisr. 

Baytown, see Robin Hood’s Bay. 

Baza (Rora. Bosti), tii., prov. of 
Granada, Spain. It is tho seat of a 
bishop, and was prosperous imdor tho 
Moors. It is situated In a fertile valley 
which produces hemp, flax, fruit, and 
grain, and is famed for its red wines. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Bazaar (Persian bazar, market), oriental 
name for a market-place, where various 
objects are exposed for sale. In the 
W. the term has been extended to shops 
which sell fancy goods, and to sales of 
fancy articles which are contributed 
gratuitously for charitable or religious 
purposes. 

Bazaine, Frangois Aohille (1811-88), 
marshal of France, entered tho Army os a 
private soldier in 1831, served In Algeria, 
and in 4 years became lieutenant, with 
Legion of Honour. In 
1839 ho w'os a captain, and a few years 
later brigadier-general. He distinguished 
himself in the Crimean war and was 
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made governor of Sebastopol on its cap- 1 
tore. Gaining fresh laurels in Italy 1 
(186D) he was appointed to a command 
in the Mexican expedition. Hero, how- 
ever, he was accused of mixing up political 
and personal aims with hia generalship, 
and on returning to Franco in 1BC7 was 
coolly received by Napoleon III. In 
1870, at the outbreak (d the Franco- 
Ger. war he was appointed to command 
the 3rd Corps, and afterwards the whole 
Army, of the Rhine. lie has been blamed 
for the defeat of Si)iclicrcu, when he 
allowed General Frossard to bo beaten 
unsupported. R. retreated with bis army 
to Metz, where the Rrufisians hemmed him 
in. MacMahon’s attempt to I'ciicvo Metz 
ended at Sedan. Then came a aeries of 
obscure negotiations by 11., wliicli have 
never been fully exidainod, but whieli 
eniled in his surrendering with 140,000 
men ; setting his besiegers free ju.‘=«t in time 
to crush the great ♦effort tlu'ii made to 
relieve Paris, in 1873, after 11. ’s return 
from captivity in Prussia, lie was court- 
mu, rtialleil for dereliction of duty, and 
condemned to degredation and deiath, but 
the sentence was commuted to 20 years’ 
seclusion. Reing imprisoned in the Tie 
.Sa into -Marguerite, ho escaped thence in 
1874. Fourteen years later he d. in exile 
at Madrid. Sec K. Peyron, Le t/as* de 
Jiazaine, Paris, 1005, and R. Cliristophe, 
Im Vie troi/iqtie du Manched Bazaine, 
1948. 

Bazalgette, Sir Joseph William (1810- 
1891), Eng. civil cn^neer, b. at Kulleld, 
Middlesex. Ho became chief engineer 
to the London Metropolitan Board of 
Whirks (18.55-89); he superintended tlie 
construction of the London drainage 
system, 1858-75; and the Thames em- 
bankment, 1802-74. He was knighted 
in 1874. 

Hazard, Amand (1791 - 1832), Fr. 
Socialist, b. in Paris. About 1820, while 
holding a Hinall gov. appointment in that 
city, he organised a secret society modelled 
on the U. Carbonari, but a premature 
outl)reak upset tladr plans and sent 
leaders Into hiding. Luring enforced 
seeliiBion R. changed his projocls. Con- 
ceiving that a social, reform on Saint- 
Siinonian priiH'iples would effect more 
than armed revolt, he began In 1828 an 
enthusiastic Socialist propaganda. For a 
time the movfmient succot'ded, and the 
lea<lers, R., Rodrigu<\s, Knfantiu, and 
Carnot, quarrelled amongst themselves, 
and in the c<jurse of a di.s]nite laTween 
Enfautin and R. the latter was struck 
down by apoplexy, ami d. a few months 
later. 

Bazardjik, or Dobritch, tu. in Bulgaria 
in the S. Dobrudja, on the railway from 
Constanza to Varna. Pop. 14,500. 

Baza^ Fr. tn. in the dept, of Gironde, 
on the Boiiyo. Pop. 4300. 

BazeiUee^ vil. near Sedan, France. It 
was utterly destroyed with great loss of 
life during the I'ranco-Ger. war. The 
house where Urn lost cartridges were flired 
is preserved as a memorial . Pop . 1170. 

Bazentiii, vil. 5 m. S.W.' Bapauine, 
France. During the battle of the 
Sommo In July 1916, the vil. was the 


scone of hard fighting before it fell to the 
Brit, forces. 

Bazhenov, Vassili Ivanovitch (1737-99), 
Russian architect, b. at Moscow. At- 
tended School of Architecture at Moscow, 
1751; one of the first pupils at the 
Academy of Fine Art.s: came to Paris 
1761 and was a pupil of Riival; went to 
Rome; returned to St. I^otersbii^, 1765. 
Taken into the service of the Empress 
Catherine, began (be rebuilding of the 
Kremlin at Moscow, but this was not 
finished. 

Bazigars, gipsy tribe, found all over 
India, bearing different names in various 
localities. Like Eiiroi)can gipsies they 
are divided into clans, each with its own 
‘king.’ They live by^ jugyrling, dancing, 
fortune 'telling, ba.sket-inaking. 

Bazin, Ren6 Francois Nicolas Marie 
(1853-1932), Fr. writer, b. at Angers; 
studied law at the univ. of Paris, and was 
appointed to the profcssorsiiip of law at 
Angers in 187 B ; elected to the Fr. Academy 
in 1904. His novels deal with provincial 
life, and he also pub. books of criticism 
and travel. The follow'ing may be noted: 
SUpJuineiie (his first novel), 1884; C/ne 
Tnche d’cncre, 1888; Sidle, 1892; Hurntde 
Amour, 1894; Terre d' Espagne, 1896; La 
Terre qui mcurl, 1899; Donaliemie, 1903; 
Charles de Foucauld, 1921; Le Comte de 
Triolet, 1924; Balttis le Lorrain, 1926; 
Idls de r ^glise, 1927. 

Bazoche, see Basoche. 

Baztan, or Bastan, valley in the 
Pyrenees to the N. of Pamplona in Spain. 
It produces Indian corn, wheat, pulse, 
and flax, has meadows and forests, and 
is drained by the riv. Bidassoa. 

Bdellium, gum -resin obtained from 
some species of Commiphora, genus of 
Burseraceae. It occurs in mass(is, some- 
times as large as a walnut, and is of a 
yellow, red, or brownish colour. Other 
species of the same genus yield myrrh, 
which B. resembles in Listc and in medi- 
cinal effect. 

Beach, Sir Michael Edward Hicks, see 
St. Aldwyn, Earl. 

Beach, Thomas Miller (1841-94), known 
as Major le Caron, Eng. spy, b. at Col- 
chester. In 1861, at the outbreak of tho 
Anier. Civil war, he went to New York 
and enlisted with tho Federalists. Ho 
s<^frved till 1865, and then joined the 
F'eniau organisation j supplying the Brit. 
Gov. with information. In 1867 bo be- 
came a paid spy. retaining his active 
membei*sliip of the Fenian Society, in 
which capacity ho remained in America 
I till 1888. 

: Beaches, Raised, terraces near the sea 

j coast which were formerly beaches, but 
! were later raised to constitute dry land. 
They consist of gravelly, sandy, and 
shelly doposit-s. Such beaches are to be 
found in England and Ireland, but more 
often In Scotland, many of the coast tns., 
e.g. Nairn and Cromarty, being built upon 
them. In S. America they occiu- in soii\e 
places at so great a height as 1200 ft. 
above the present sea level. 

Beaohy capo in England, on the 

Sussex coast, between Eastbourne and 
Sealord. Its altitude is about 575 It., 
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and it forms the termination of tho S, 
Downs. The Boll Tout lighthouse, 285 
ft. above sea level, erected in 1831, was 
replaced in 1902 by a lighthouse at the 
base of tho cliff, 125 ft, high. The battle 
of Beachy Head was fought on June 30. 
1690, and gained by the Fr. fleet, com- 
manded by tho Comte de Tourvllle, over 
tho allied Eng. and Dutch fleets, under 
the earl of Torrington and C. Evertsen. 
The view from tho head in clear weather 
extends to the Isle of Wight and 
France. 

Beacon (O.E. b(^acn, a sign), originally 
a fire lighted on a high hill, or tower, 
for the purpose of sending messages 
over some long distance, or an alarm or 
warning. Tho name bos been given to 
lofty hills, such as Dunkory B., the 
highest point of Exmoor, B. Hill, a height 
N. of Boston Common. Upon these lofty 
eminences the B. fires were formerly 
lighted, and the towers and cressets are 
still to bo aeon. Tho word now technically 
means a floating buoy, an unattended 
light, or any structure used for warning 
or guidance. Tho B. is built of stone, 
iron, or concrete, and is erected in the 
track of shipping in rivs., estuaries, or the 
open sea. One type of Eng. B. is con- 
structed of iron plates, closely fitted 
together and surmonnted by an iron 
mast, which bears a triangle or ball, etc. 
The B. for a sandbank is an iron tulic 
sunk in the sand, and fitted with another 
tube or mast to ca.rry the B. Tho Monk- 
stoue situated in tho Bristol Channel is a 
stone tower, which is ascended by a stone 
stair and railccl round at the top. The B. 
.on Holy Is. is a stone obelisk. In some 
few cases Bs. are lighted by gas, a pipt! 
being laid under the water and carried up 
to tho lantern, or it may be supplied froiu 
a tank, which holds a supply of com* 
press(;d gas for 4 or G w’ceks. At Storno- 
way the B. is built close to a lighthouse, 
and is lighted by a beam of light pro- 
jected from the lighthouse, which by 
means of apparatus on tho B, is reflected 
seaward. 

Beaconsfield: 1. Mrkt. tn. in Bucks, 
England. It is 10 m. from Windsor and 
23 from London. It is noted as the home 
of Edmund Waller, the poet, and of 
Edmund Burke; both are imriod here. 
The earl of B. took his title from the tn. 
Pop. 4800. 2. Cold-mining tn. in Tas- 

mania. 3. Tn. in Griqualnnd W., 
3 m. from Ivimberlcy, S. Africa, built 
close to the diamond mines. It is now 
part of the municipality of Kimberley. 

Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of (1804-81), Eng. statesman and man of 
letters, ft. at G John Street, Bedford Bow, 
London, on Dee. 21. He was the son of 
Isaac I) ’Israeli, the descendant of a 
family of Levantine Jews. He was bap- 
tized into the Christian Church In 1817, 
and was educated privately. At the age 
of 17 he was articled to a firm of solicitors, 
and laU^r entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 1824, 
W'here he kept 9 terms. In 182G ho pub. 
the first part of Vivian Grey, a second part 
of which appeared in the following year. 
He quitted England in 1828 and spent 3 
years in tho E, In 1837 he entered 


Parliament, having previously unsuccess- 
fully contested lligh Wycombe in 1832 
and 1834 and Taunton in 1835. Over the 
election at Taunton ho quarrelled with 
O’Connell, and for some time there was 
talk of a duel between O 'Connell’s son 
and himself. Disraeli wrote a letter to 
7'he Times giving his version of the quar- 
rel. During the decade 1830-40 he wrote 
a number of novels, and lived a fashion- 
able life in tho society of his time. He 
was cretiited with a number of extrava- 
gances in dress, and to such an extent was 
this remarked on later that ho wrote to 
the press denying that he had committed 
such extravagances. Ho pub. a miinber 
of political pamphlets, and made no secret 
of the fact that ho intended to go far os a 
politician. In 1837, on tho death of 
William IV., a fresh election took place, 
and he was Invited to contest Maidstone, 
for which constituency he was returned 
in that year, with Mr. Wyndharn Lewis 
as his colleagnc. In Dec. of the same 
year ho made his first speech in Parlia- 
ment, and it was on this occasion there 
occurred that famous scene when, howled 
down by the House, he threw detiance in 
its face and wurned the jTiockers that the 
day would come when they wonld hoar 
him. In 1839 ho pub. Count Alarcos: 
a Tragedy^ and in the same month ho 
married tho widow of his late colleague, 
Wyndharn Lewis. In her ho found 
the sympathy and counigo wliieh wore to 
he so necessary an asset in his life. Witli 
her fortune ho was abh^ to buy an estate 
at Hughendeu. From the time of his 
failure in Parllamont ho aw^aited his oppor- 
tunity, known in tlio 1 louse only for tl»o 
bitterness with whicli ho nttaeked tho 
Wliiga. By 1842 ho was tho leader of the 
Young England parl.v. But in 181G, in 
of that year, by his famous onslaught 
against Sir Bol)crt Peel in the (.k>rn Law 
dchjites, he beenine tho virtiMil Icvader of 
the Conservative party, tliough nominally 
it remained under tlie leadership of Lord 
George Bentinck. In 1844 had appeared 
Coningshy, in 1845 Sybil, and in 1847 
Tancred, 3 political novels which were 
intended to explain tho origin and tho 
positions and (iuties of the great political 
parties. In 1852 as leader of tho House 
and chancellor of the exchequer, ho in- 
tr(Klueed a free trade l)U(lget wliieh W'as 
dofenUMl because of tho extension of 
tile lioiise tax and income tax. On this 
memorable occasion lie gave uU,eraneo to 
tho dictum ‘that England docs not lovo 
i'oalitions.’ In 1858 he again returned to 
office, hut the ‘fancy framddses’ drove 
him and his party out of ollif'c for 7 years, 
during which he added to ids reputation 
as a dehatA^r and a politician. In 18C7 he 
came hack into oliice in tho third Derby 
administration, and then came one of tho 
most striking political incidents, the ‘leap 
in tho dark’ which ‘dished the Whigs.’ 
In that year ho introduced a Reform Bill 
more democratic and sweeping than any- 
thing which tho Liberals had Introduced. 
Tn tho next year he succeeded I^ord Derby 
as tlie head of tho administration, but at 
tho end of the year, not having a majority, 
ho resigned. In 1870 ho pub. Lothair. 
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In 1874 ho began his second administra- 
tion, an administration noted chiefly for 
its foreign and imperial policy; in 1875 
he acquired the half rights in the Suez 
Canal; in the following year he pro- 
claimed Queen Victoria empress of India, 
and in the same year retired to the House 
of Lords as earl of B. The Bulgarian 
atrocities did not excite him to pity, but 
rather made him declare in face of the 
threatened aggression of Bussla that our 
l)ollcy was to support to the best of our 
ability the sinking fortunes of Turkey. 
When the aggression became still more 
threatening he sent a fleet to the l)ar- 
danelles, voted money for war purposes, 
ami stationed an Indian contingent at 
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Malta. In 187 8 followed the Congress of 
Berlin, which raised him to the greatest 
height of his power, and gave Hussia all 
she wanted, and England ‘peace with 
honour.’ The wars in Afghanistan and 
Ziiliilaiid, together with the commercial 
dcpi-iVSHiou, ga.Ye the opposition tlieir 
opportunity, and tho ‘imporiar policy 
was condemned at the general election of 
1880. A large Liherar majority was re- 
turned and the Gov. resigned. In the 
same year appeared the novel Kndymion. 
On Apr. 10, 1881, Disraeli d. It was pro- 
posed that he should be buried in West- 
minster Abbey, but tho terms of his will 
had forbidden that, and he wjrs buried at 
Hugheudeu. It is primarily as a states- 
man that Ills fame lives, his role as novel- 
ist being by way of understudy to the 
greater part. It is doubtful whether tho 
novels, which are in many ways auto- 
biographical, faithfully reflecting the 
mystical cynicism of his politics, would 
survive on their own merits. But they 
ure by no means unread to-day. In 
manipulation of plot and in vividness 
of characterisation, ho ehownd con- 


siderable skill. But tho purpose of his 
novels was always political ; they re- 
vealed tho dishonesty of contemporary 
politics, even if ho himself, as has been 
said, was not guiltless in bringing about 
such state of affairs. Certain it is that 
Vivian Orey (1827) was a remarkable 
production for a man of 23 years of age. 
Vet its success was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the author, for ho left tho country 
immediately afterwards to tour tho Ijat. 
countries. On his return he resumed 
writing, and in a ])eriod of 5 years pro- 
duced a consideralile number of books, 
lieginniiig with his Vindication of the 
British Constitution and continuing with a 
number of his less known novels: 7.1ie 
Young Duke (1831), Contarini Fleming 
(1832), Alroy (1833), Venetia (1837), and 
Henrietta Temple (1837). His most 
characteristic novels w^cre Coningsby and 
Sybils and they w’cre strong because they 
w'cre ancillary to bis political convictions. 
As a member of tho Young England 
party, he wanted to attack the gov. policy 
generally as being a break with Tory 
tradition. These 2 books appeared just 
before the Corn Law's w'oro repealed, and 
they reiterated, but with greater elo- 
quence, the opinions ho had exiiressed in 
his Vindication; and It is clear that ho 
used the novel form because the latter 
book had attracted so little attention. 
The lesson he tries to convey in tho 2 
novels is that the Tory Govs, right from 
the Revolution to the time of the Reform 
Bill, 1832, were oligarchies wliich had 
whittled aw'ay tho king’s prerogatives. 
Coningsby, like Sybil, is notable for his 
championship of the rights of the pea- 
santry, which Disraeli held to have been 
encroached on by tho Poor Law^; but 
Sybil went further, and embodied his 
horror of the misery and squalor of the 
lives of the w'orking classes in tho indus- 
trial north, and there is no doubt it w'as 
effectivo propaganda for tho cause of 
factory reform, in a. word, tho 2 novels 
were an expression of tho now Tory gospel 
of tlie Y'onng England party, which w'as 
tho assertion of the king’s prerogative 
and the freedom of the C’biin’h, and also 
of tho co-equality of the rights of labour 
and property — wddeh latter iloctriiie was 
so eloquently voiced in his famous Char- 
tist speech, alluded to in one of tlic novels. 
Finally, Coningsby is also a moving plea 
for the Jewish race. Disraeli’s ed. (1849) 
of his father’s Curiosities of Literature, 
which Is still read, is notable for a pre- 
face containing an account of his own 
family. Bis Life of Lord Ce.orge Beniinck 
(1852) is a political study of the pro- 
tectionist issue and, further, gives his 
answ'er to tho Icgeml propagated by 
Beniinck that Peel had hounded Canning 
to his grave. As a writer, Disraeli is 
ahvays informative and iutcrestiug, and 
his style, if mannered and turgid, contains 
brilliant phrases and shrewd maxims. 
Tho authoritative life is that by Mony- 
penny and Buckle, pub. in 0 vols. 
1910-20, now and rev. ed. in 2 vols., 1929; 
see also biographical studies by T. E. 
Kobbel (1888), J. A. Froude (1890), H. E. 
Gorst (1897), E. T. Raymond (1925), 
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Sir E. Clarke (1926), A. Maurois (1927), 
D. L. Murray (1927); Letters of Disraeli 
to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield, 
1873-1881, ed. marquess of Zetland, 2 
vols., 1929; D. C, Somervell, Disraeli 
and Gladstone, 1925. 

Beadle (also Bedel, A.-S. bydell, a sum- 
moning officer), official whose function 
has had many variations. Originally, in 
Saxon times, he called householders to 
the moot. After the Conquest he was an 
officer both of the manor and of the 
church, b\it gradually developed into a 
par. constable. The univ. bedels, once 
important functionaries, now flgim^ 
in official processions. At Oxford Univ. 
there are 4 bedels, the junior being the 
vice-chancellor’s attendant and mace- 
bearer. At Cambridge Univ. there are 
2 bedels, called esquire bedels, who bear 
maces before the vice-chancellor. In 
the Scottish Church the B. attends on the 
minister when divine service is being held. 

Beadon, Sir Cecil (1816-81), Eng. 
administrator. lie was educated at 
Eton and Shrewsbury, and entered the 
Bengal civil service at the age of 18. 
Later, he held important secretarial posts, 
ultimately becoming, at the instance of 
Lord Canning, lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal. 

Beads, ornaments which have been 
used for decoration and barter from re- 
mote times, beautiful examples being 
found in early Egyptian tombs. At the 
present time they are still the medi\im of 
exchange with barbaric nations. They 
are made of gold, gems, coral, glass, etc. 
The manuf. of glass B. in Britain is carried 
on chiefly at Birmingham; on the Con- 
tinent Venice is noted for the enormous 
variety and quantity of B. made there. 
In the process of manufacturing glass B., 
the glass is blown into a bulb, and drawn 
out into long tubes. The B. arc then 
pinched or cut off, and heated in cylin<lers 
which rotate. To prevent the sticking 
together of the B. sand and ashes are p\it 
into the cyliixlers. See J, B. Littlejohn, 
Beadcraft, 1930. 

Beadsman, see Bedesman. 

Bead -tree, Melia azedarach, tropical 
plant cultivated for its flowers, which 
resemble the lilac. 

Beagle, variety of Eng. hound, used in 
hare-hunting, there being a good number 
of packs in Great Britain and Ireland. It 
has a keen scent, powers of endui’ancc, 
and intelligence. It is 10-16 in. in 
height, has long, thin, pendulous cars, a 
deep chest, and strong widely set shoul- 
ders. The coat is thick and flat and of 
the usual variety of colours of the hound. 

‘ Beagle,’ name of a brig of 235 

tons, which, in 1831, was sent by the 
Brit. Gov. on an expedition, under the 
command of Captain Fitzroy, to survey 
the S. extremity of America. Charles 
Darwin, as a young man of 22, accom- 
panied the expedition as honorary 
naturalist on the staff. The voyage 
lasted from Dec. 27, 1831 to Oct. 2, 1836, 
and an account of it was pub. by Darwin 
in 1839 under the title A Naturalist’s 
Voyage round the World; or, A Journal of 
Researches into the Natural History and 


Geology of the Countries visited during the 
Voyage of U.M.S. * Beagle.* Darwin also 
contributed to the official narrative of 
the voyage. 

Beak, see Bill. 

Beaked, in heraldry, indicates that a 
bird has a bill which is of a different colour 
from the rest of its body. 

Beaker (Gk. wine-jar), cylindri- 

cal t>r conical vessel made of annealed 
glass used ill chemical operations for 
making solutions, in analyses, and for 
various other purposes. 

Beal, Robert (1541-1601), Eng. diplo- 
matist and antiquary. Ilis early life is 
shrouded in some obscurity. At an early 
age he was by reason of bis beliefs com- 
pelled to leave England during Mary’s 
reign until KliBabeth’s accession, lie 
became VValsingham’s secretary in 1570. 
Ho entered Parliament in 1572, and it 
devolved upon him to road to Mary 
Quwn of Scots her death warrant. His 
works are voluminous, and include Dis- 
course after the Afassacre of St. Bartholo- 
view’s, of W'hich he was an oyc-wltnoss; 
A Book respecting Ceremonies, the Habits, 
the Book of Common Prayer, and the 
Pouer of Ecclesiastical Courts; and The 
Order and Manner of the Execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Beal, Samuel (1825-80), Eng. scholar, 
b. at Dovonport; educated there and at 
Cambridge : ordained 1852, and became a 
naval cbaplain on board H.M.S. Sybille, 
which went to the China station. B. spent 
his snare time in acquiring the language; 
acted as naval interpreter during the war 
of 1856-68, and continued his studies 
after settling in England. His works in- 
clu<le The Travels of Fah-hian and Sung- 
yun, 1869; A Catena of Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, 1871; The Legend of Sakya Buddha, 
1875; Texts from the Buddhist Canon, 
1878. 

Beale, Dorothea (1831-1900), Eng. 
educationist, daughter of a London 
)hy8iciau. In 1857 she was appoinUid 
lead of the school for clergymen’s 
daughters, iu Westmorland, and 1858 
took cliarge of the Ladies’ College at 
Cheltenham, which she raised in a few 
years to very high rank. She was a 
deeply religious and broadminded person 
who did much to Improve women’s 
education. 

Beale, Lionel Smith (1828-1906), Eng. 
physhdan and physiologist, b. in London; 
studied at King’s College, where ho after- 
wards hold profoB8orBhiT»3 iu the medical 
schools (1853-96). Ho wrote many 
medical works, some of which go beyond 
the technical i-an^e, such as The Mystery 
of Life, 1871; Life and Vital Action in 
Health and Disease, 1875; and Vitalii y 
and Natural Religion, 1900. 

Beale, Mary (1632-97), Eng. portrait 
painter, daughter of a clergyman. Crad- 
dock by name. She was taught painting 
by Sir Peter Lely. Her husband, Charles 
B., was a painter and colour-maker. 

Beam (from O.E. b/om, a tree; cf. horn- 
beam and whltebeam), a piece of timber, 
as a house- beam, a weaver’s beam, etc. 
The cross-timbers of a ship are her beams, 
so that when she heels over she is ‘ on her 
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beam-ends’: hence the phrase signifying 
distress or difficulty. 

Beam Wireless, system of wireless 
comixnmication designed to increase the 
reliability of radio -telegraphy. It is the 
antithesis of omni-directional, wireless, 
and is not affected to the same extent 
by atmospherics. A simple transmitting 
aerial, consisting of a single wire, radiates 
its energy in all directions, i.e. It ‘broad- 
casts,’ and only a very minute portion of 
this energy can l)e picked up at a parti- 
cular point within its range. For a 
reliable point-to-point telephone service 
between 2 widely spaced countries it is 
necessary to concentrate the energy into 
a narrow ‘ beam ’ of w.aves, and various 
methods have been tleviscd to bring this 
about. As early as 1900 Hertz used a 
parabolic metal rellector in exactly the 
same way that this type of reflector is 
used to concentrato light waves into a 
beam. The mechanism of clectro-mag- 
netio wave propagation is such that the 
physical dimensions of the reflecting 
system must be very large compared witli 
the wavelengths involved. Hence this 
method is confined to use on very short 
wavelengths, say, below 0-1 metre. The 
formula for determining the angle of the 
beam is: Number of degrees «= 27 5-1 /d, 
where 1 length of aerial (invariably made 
equal to half the wavelength), and d 
diameter of parabola f'pening (Fig. 1a). 



Fia. lA, PARABOLU' KKFLKCTOR FOR 
ULTRA-SHORT WAVK 
L, Aerial length equalling half of wavelength, 
D, Diameter of parabola opening. 

For example, if the mouth of the parabola 
W'ere 5 metres (KJ ft.. G in.) and the wave- 
length 0*1 im^trcs, the beam width wmuld 
be approximately 2® If)'. Unfortunately, 
such small wavelengths arc not suitable 
for long-distauco communication, and 
the longer w^avclongths involved HO to 
100 metros) would require parabolas of 
Inmdreds of feet diameter — an im- 
practicable proposition. However, this 
method tlnds its unplicatioii in the ex- 
tremely short wavelengths, of the centi- 
metre order, wldch are of great Importance 
in modern navigational aids {see Radio- 
location). 

Another method of bringing about 
directive properties of an aerial system 


Beam 

is to use a number of aerials grouped in an 
‘array.’ The type of aerial known as a 
‘dipole,* the physical length of which is 
half the wavelength being radiated, ghes 
a radiation pattern in the form of 2 main 
‘lobes’ on either side of the wire (Fig. iB). 



FIG. 1b. radiation DIAGRAM OF 
A DIPOUC 
L, Aerial Length 

By placing sev. dipoles side by siJe and 
‘feeding’ all of them in phase, the radia- 
tions add up in a lino at right angles to 
tlie lino of dipoles, and subtract at the 
angles towards the sides. Fig. lo show’s 
this for 4 dipoles, the main lobes of 
radiation being about 3G in. wide. This 
aerial system is knowm a.s a ‘broadside’ 
array. It is also possible to feed the 
dipoles in such a phase as to radiate the 
maximum energy ui line with the aerials, 
and no energy at right angles lo it; this 
is known as an * end-firo’ array. By using 
more dipole elements, the beam can be 
concentrated still further; for example, 
16 dipoles suitably arranged would bo 
used to achieve a beam width of about 



8 in. It must be remembered that tliis 
only concentrates the beam in the hori- 
zontal plane. If it is desired to do like- 
wise in the vertical plane, the same 
principle must bo applied by arranging a 
suitable number of dipoles stacked one 
above the other. Since the spacing 
between dipoles must also bo half a 
wavelength, the number of dipoles that 
can be stacked in this way is limited by 
practical considerations. I’or w^avelcngths 
of about 25 metres, 8 dipoles could be 
accommodated vertically on 500-ft. masts, 
giving a beam width In the vertical 
plane of approximately 20“. A 24- 
dipolo broadside array is shown, dia- 
gramatically, in Fig. Id. It is usual to 
employ a ‘reflector,’ consisting of an 
exactly similar array X)laced a quarter of 
a wavelength behind the main aerial. 
This prevents radiation from one side and 
increases it on the useful side. About 
30 per cent reflection can be achieved in 
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this way. The actual direction of radia- 
tion depends on the disposition of the 
masts supporting the array, and for a 
comprehensive transmitting service the 
numoer of aerials employed is formidable. 
An attempt to provide movable masts 
was made by the Philips Radio Company 
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at Eindhoven, Holland, where the sup- 
porting framework was carried on a 
circular rail track. Even so, with the 
multiplicity of wavelengths that must be 
used together uith the large number of 
countries to bo served, this device would 
not give much alleviation in the number 
of a(nial arrays required, and a beam 
wireless station is usually an enormous 
affair. 

All forms of intelligence may be carried 
by beam wireless — telegraphic, tele* 
phonic, and photographic. In the United 
Kingdom, all 3 services are handled by 
Cable and Wireless Ltd., with the excep- 
tion of 2 -way telephone conversations, 
which are handled by tho G.P.O. Each 
station comprises 2 units—one for trans- 
mitting and one for receiving— usually 
spaced widely apart in order to obtain 
the best site conditions. Loth sending 
and receiving stations are connected 
by land-line to the central ofileo of 
Cable and Wireless Ltd. (Electra House, 
London), which handles all the trafiic, 
both outgoing and incoming. The 2 
main transmitting stations are situated at 
Ongar and Dorchester, with the comple- 
mentary receiving stations at Brentw'ood 
and Somerton respectively. Each station 
has many transmitters, and a world-wide 
service is maintained at all hours of the 
day. At some periods it is not possible, 
through ionospheric conditions, to cover 
a particular link in one direct beam. In 
these cases, automatic wireless relay 
stations have been installed where the 
original signal is picked up and re- 
radiated on a more suitable wavelength 
and course. An example of this is the 
London-Montreal service, which can be 
routed via the relay station installed on 
Ascension Island. The 2 -way telephone 
service maintained by the OjP.O. em- 
ploys an exactly similar set-up, the 2 
separate conversations being combined 
at the central office (Faraday House, 
London), and thence connected in the 
usual way to any telephone subscriber. 
See also Wireless Telegraphy. 


Beaminster, anct. mrkt. tn. and par. of 
Dorset, 6 m. from Bridport, situated on 
the Brit. It is mentioned in Domesday 
Book. Pop. 2000; rural dlst. 8000. 

Beamish, mining centre of Durham, 
10 m. from Nowcastle-on-Tyne. 

Beamish, North Ludlow (1797-1872), 
Irish writer, b, at Cork ; wrote on military 
subjects. Among his works of anti- 
quarian value is a summary of Hafn*s 
researches into the early Scandinavian 
discovery of America. 

Beam*tree (Pyrus aria), species of 
Rosaceai which grow'S to a height of 20 to 
40 ft. in Europe and Asia. The leaves 
are ovate, with serrated edges, and are 
white and downy underneath ; the dowers 
grow in terminal corymbs, and the small 
red fruit resembles a naw. It is add and 
astringent, and is sometimes called sorb 
or service -berry. The wood is used in 
turning, and beer is made by fermentation 
of the fruit. 

Bean, name given to the seeds of various 
plants, chiefly to those of tho order 
Leguminosee. The common or broad B. 
is known as Vida faba, or Faba vulgaris, 
and has many varieties. Tho I’r. or 
kidney B. is Phaseolus vulgaris, and the 
scarlet runner P. mvUi/lorus; both of 
these plants are grown In England, and 
the pods are oaten os vegetables. Tho 
latter is also used as an ornamental 
climber. P. lunatus, the Lima B., is 
a native of S. America, with broad flat 
pods, and short flat seeds. P. rnuTigo, 
the mungo B. or green gram, and P. 
radiahis, tho black gram, are Bs. w'hich 
are given to horses. Uolichos bijlorus is 
also called the horse-gram in India, and is 
excellent food for cattle, wliilo tho pods 
of D, lablab, the lablab B., are cooked 
for human consumption after the manner 
of kidney beans. Both Glydne. soja and 
G. hispida yield soya Bs. {g.v.). Cera- 
tonia siliqua is the MediteiTaiiean species 
known as the locust or carob B.; Vigna 
sinensis is tho cherry-B. or cow-pea of 
tropical Asia; Mucuna utilis, tho tropical 
velvet-bean: (Janavalia ensifonnis, tho 
sword or sabro B. of India ; Physostigma 
venenosum, the ordeal B. of Calabar. 

Of a few plants wdiich are not legu- 
minous, but whoso seeds are known as 
Bs., may be mentioned Nelumbium 
spedosum, tho Egyptian or sacred B. 
eaten In (Jaahmero; Stri/chnos ignatii, St. 
Ignatius’s B., with poisonous properties; 
Menyanthes trifoliata, the bog- or buok-B. 
of Europe, Asia, and N. Amt'-rica. Tho 
bean-caper Is an E. plant, Zygophyllum 
fabago, whoso flow'er-buds are eaten as 
capers. 

Bs. have value as food on account of 
the nitrogenous or proteid matter they 
contain. As forage for horses, cows, 
sheep, and pigs they have fattening and 
heat-giving properties. Tiio enemies to 
which they are subject are 2, fungi and 
insects. When attacked by fungus the 
Bs. can still be used as rich manure, and 
if by the B, aphis, or black dolphin, they 
can often be saved by having their tops 
out off. They grow best in w'arm, light, 
well-manured soil, and enrich the ^ound 
themselves for future use. 
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Bean-foast, namo derived from an old 
custom prevalent in W. Europe in con- 
nection with Twelfth Night festivities. 
A bean was hidden in a cake, and the 
person who got the slic-e containing it was 
‘king* of the revels. Though the festival 
was a religious one (the feast of the 
Epiphany), It was an adaptation from 
paganism. The bean-king (or he who had 
the good luck to get the slice of cake with 
the bean) was master of the revels (c/. 
lord of misrule). Originally he may have 
reigned for the 1 2 days from Christmas to 
Twelfth Night, his chief function being to 
perform the propitiatory rites to ensure 
good weather. During the Rom. Satur- 
nalia, said to have been estab, by Tullus 
Hostilius (r. 050 B.O.), but probably older, 
children drew lots with beans to decide 
who should bo king. This was a winter 
festival, and with alteration of date was 
christianised into the feast of the Three 
Kings, f^ee Brand's Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (Hazlltt's ed., 1905), 
under ‘Twelfth Night.’ 

Bean Goose {Anser seoctum), species of 
Euroi>can wild gooso with a short, black 
and red b(jak, which obtains its name from 
the resemblance of the upper nail of its 
bill to a horse-bean, or else from the fact 
t hat it eats the beans sown in the spring. 
It is of a grey colour, and breeds largely 
in the Hebrides. 

Boan-king*s Festival, see Hean-ff.a.st. 

Bean-tree, species of 2 genera of 
LcgnrninosoD which occur in the tropic.s. 
Castatiospermum oust rale, also known as 
the Australian chestnut, has edible seeds 
which resemble chestnuts in flavour when 
roasted. Erythrina corallodendron is the 
other species, wliich is a native of Jamaica. 

Bear, Bore, or Beer, a common namo 
for the 4 -rowed variety of barley iq.v.). 

Bear, genus of widely distributed 
carnivorous (often omnivorous) mammals 
of the family Ursidte and div. Arctoidea. 
They are large, ungainly animals, with 
sliort tails, shaggy fur, plantigrade feet, 
curved claws which are non -retract lie, 
broad elongated heads ending in a snout, 
'rhclr usual method of progression is on 
all fours, but they are capable of walking 
upright with a clunisy, shuffling gait, and 
most of them are climljers. They do not 
attack man unless provoked, Imt when 
roused tliey are ferocious: in their strong 
arms they can liug a human being until 
suffocated. Though they sometimes eat 
flesh, they prefer fruit aud honey, and 
some species are fond of termites, or 
vvliite ants. Most Bs. cat largely during 
the Rummer months, and then hibernate, 
coming out again In the spring in a 
weak but fierce ^te. During the winter 
months tlie cui)8 are b., and unless care- 
fully guarded by their watchful mothem 
they rail a prey to the greed of their 
fathers. The young are blind at birth. 

Tho various species have many dis- 
similar points. Tho brown B. (Ursus 
arctos) Is spread through all tho mt. dists. 
of Europe, from the Arctic circle to the 
Alps and Pyrenees, and is also found In 
Asia. It is about (> ft. long and 3 ft. high 
at the shoulders, yet it can easily climb 
rocks and trees; it can attain the age of 


50 years. The fur of this animal is of a 
yellowish colour in ^outh. The Amer. 
black B. (Ursus americanus) is a smaller 
species than tho brown B., of which it is 
thought to be a variety. It is an object 
of veneration among the Indians. The 
grizzly B. (U. horribilis) is a native of N. 
America; it is largo, strong, and fierce, has 
powers of endurance, and is a great hunter. 
The polar B. (U. maritimus), found in the 
Arctic regions, is the laigest species, 
attaining a height of 9 ft., and lives on 
seals and fish. The spectacled B. (U. 
ornaius) is a smaller species v^dth ringed 
eyes, found in the Andes; and the sloth B. 
(Melursua labiatus or ursinus) dwells in 
mountainous parts of India and lives 
chiefly on termites. 
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Bear Anlmcalcules, see TAUDiaiiADA. 

Bear-oat, see Panda. 

Bear, The Great and Little, see Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor. 

Bear-baiting, sport consisting of teasing 
a tethered bear by setting dogs to liito it 
or by beating it with st icks. Tho bear 
was often blinded bcforeliaud. It was in 
favour with the aiict. Korns., and was 
popular in England from Norman times 
down to til© eighteenth century. Private 
bear-gardens, or baiting-places, were kept 
by nobles and gentry, besides those pro- 
vided by caterers for popular amuseniont, 
such as tho famous ‘ Banksidc,’ whore the 
charges were ‘a penny for admission, a 
penny at tho entry of the scaffold (i.c. 
stage), and a penny for quiet standing.’ 
Mary Tudor and Elizabeth wore both fond 
of witnessing this sport. The Privy 
Council in 1591 ordered all theatres to be 
closed every Thursday, because baitings 
generally took place on tliat day, and 
actors could not bo allowed to preiudio© 
such entertainments by their competition. 
Another favourite day was Sunday, which 
was a further reason for the Puritan Inter- 
diction of such sports. Bear-baiting and 
bull-baiUiig were finally banned by Act of 
Parliament in 1835. 
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Bearberry {Arctosiaphylos), genus of 
Kricaceas which grows in Alpine regions 
and in N. America. A. alpina, the black 
B., is not 80 common as the evergreen A. 
um-urai, red B. or boar’s whortleberry, 
but both grow in mountainous parts of 
England and Scotland. 

Bear Lake, Great, freshwater lake in the 
N.W. of Canada. Its shape is irregular, 
and it has an area of over 11,000 sq. m. 
The water is transparent and abounds 
with fish, especially the so-called herring 
salmon. It has an outlet in the Great 
Bear R,, which flows into the Mackenzie. 

Bear River, stream about 450 m. long, 
rising in the Rocky M ts., and flowing after 
a circuitous course through Utah and 
Idaho, into Great Salt Lake. On its 
banks are mineral springs containing 
magnesia. 

Beard, name given to a growth of hair 
on a man’s cheeks and chin. The fashion 
of the B. varied considerably in various 
times and countries. Though Pliny says 
the Roms, did not begin to shave until 
A.u.c. 454, yet in later times the first day 
of shaving was considered as the entrance 
to manhood and was kept with festivities. 
Ctesar says that the anct. Britons left 
the hair long only on the upper Up. The 
Saxons wore Be., but the Normans shaved 
the whole of the face. The sepulchral 
monuments of kings and nobles show that 
for many centuries the B. was in fashion, 
but since the seventeenth century the 
practice of shaving has become more and 
more general in Europe and America. 

Beards in S.W. Arabia. In S.W. Arabia 
clean-shaven faces that could grow Bs. are 
considered eft’eminate, and are frowned 
upon by the tribesmen. According to 
the ulema the B. may not be shaved but 
can be trimmed. Moustache only is rare 
and considered not unmanly, but to be 
in imitation of Christians and, as such, 
indicates a townsman of Lahej or Aden 
and a bad Muslim. Some seyyids in the 
Iladliranmut shave the B. This is not 
approved by the tribesman, but the 
seyyids look upon shaving as a sign of 
civilisation. To seize a man’s B., or even 
to flick it is considered a deadly insult. 
‘God burn his beard* is a frequent ex- 
clamation of dislike. The B. is touched 
or held when swearing by God or as a 
mark of silent rei)roof. Trimmings from 
the B. are carefully concealed as it is 
considered that their possession by an 
enemy, who might bum them, is a grave 
danger. To kiss the tip of the flng<;rs 
and then to touch another’s B. with them 
is a mark of suppliance and respect. An 
Arab will describe his B. as his sherraf 
or personal honour. The B. is regarded 
as a mark of distinction and masculinity. 
‘Abu Dagan’ (father of a chin-tuft) is a 
nickname of respect applied to men with 
particularly well-grown Bs. The oath 
‘ by the beard of the Prophet ’ is a pow'cr- 
ful one. Frequently, before pronouncing 
judgment, the B. will be touched held or 
stroked in a contemplatory gesture. An 
Arab will seize his B. between thumb and 
forefinger to emphasise his remarks in a 
quarrel. Beardless youths often imitate 
the gestures of their bearded seniors, 


holding invisible Bs., nor is the gesture 
considered comic. 

Beard, Charles Austin (b. 1874), Amer. 
historian, b. Knightstown, Ind., U.S.A. 
Educated at various Amer. uni vs. and at 
Oxford Univ., England. Was prof, of 
politics at Columbia Univ. 1915-17; 
adviser to the Institute of Municipal 
Research, Tokyo, Japan. 19‘2‘2; adviser to 
Viscount Goto, Jap. minister of the in- 
terior, after the groat earthquake of 1923. 
Among his prin. works are; Introduction 
lo the English UistorianSy 1900; American 
Government and Politics, 1910; Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution, 1913; 
Contemporary American History, 1914; 
History of the American People (with 
W. C. Bagley), 1918; History of the United 
States (with his wile), 1921; The Rise of 
Amer lean Civilisation (with his wife), 1927. 



A DECORATION THOM BEARDSLEY’S 
‘LA MOUTE D’AHTUUU’ 


Beard, George Miller (18.39-83), Amer. 
physician, b. in Connecticut. After 
sci-ving In the U.S. Navy for some years 
he settled In New York and became 
famous os a specialist on tiie treatment of 
nervous diseases, on which ho wrote sev. 
works, his last being the Study of Trance, 
1882. 

Beard, John (1716 ?-01), Eng. actor. 
He received a musical training and gained 
some reputation as a singer at Oovent 
Garden. Loss of hearing caused his 
career to come to an ond in 1767. Some 
of Handel’s finest tenor parts wore com- 
posed for B. 
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Beard, Thomas (d. 1632), Eng:, divine. 
Ho was cdncated at Cambridg'o. Soon 
after the arocptance of the rectory of 
Hengrave, Suffolk, B. became headmaster 
of Huntingdon hospital and grammar 
school, where he was Oliver Cromwell’s 
schoolmaster. He wrote 21ie Theatre of 
God’s Judgements, which contains an 
a(*eonnt of Marlowe’s death. 

Beard Grass, name given to a species of 
Polypogon. This genus of Graniinete is 
seldom found in llritaiii and is a native of 
warm and tropical countriCvS. 

Beard Moss (Fr. barbe de vrieiUard) 
belongs to the genus Vsnea of lichens. It 
creeps over stems and l)ranctieB of trees, 
hanging down in thick trails, whence its 
name. . 

Beardsley, Aubrey Vincent (1872-98), 
Eng. artist, b, at Brighton, d, of con- 
sumption at Mentone. Worked for 
various illustrated papers at the age of 20; 
and next year illuBtrated the Morie 
d* Arthur, which at once assured his fame. 
He waa art editor of the Yellow Hook, but 
was elbowed out of that position: he 
joined with Arthiu* Symons in 1895 to 
edit the Sariog, a rival to the Yellow 
Hook. He illustrated The Rape of 
the Lock, Oscar Wilde’s SalomA, MadC‘ 
moiselle de Maupin, and Ernest Dow- 
Ron’s Pierrot of (he Minute. He wa« 
at work on Initial letters for Volpone 3 
weeks before he d. His line drawings 
were dcllcaU*. and exact, and showed that 
fastidious elegance that appears ev’^en in 
the most grotcs(iue of his drawings. lie 
worked almost entirely in black and white. 
See Arthur Symons, Aubrey Beardsley, 
1898; H. Ross, Aubrey Beardsley, 190S. 

Bearer Securities, in ('ommercc or bank- 
ing practice, any draft, clie(inc, bill, note, 
etc., the presentation for payment of 
which by the betirer entitles him to receive 
a certain sum of money. Most B. S. have 
become negotiable by custom; but in 
order to be so negotiable in Great Britain 
an instrument must bo customarily 
transferable in this country, like cash, by 
mere delivery. In the ease of Eng. in- 
struments it has hcen held that they 
cannot become negotiable by custom and 
usage except by the auct. law merchant 
Kq.r.), and that modern usage cannot 
make an Instrument negotiable. But the 
better opinion is that this is no longer 
good law; and it has now long been tlo- 
cided that debenture bonds payable to 
bearer have by modern usage become 
negotiable inst rument s. 

Bearing, the direction of a line drawn 
from one point to another, is a term 
usually employed for the points of the 
compass; e.g. if the point B. is duo N.W. 
of A. it is said to bear N.W. of A. and its B. 
is said to be N.W. To take Bs. is to 
ascertain the points of the compass on 
which points lie. 

Bearings, see Baix Bf.auino.s. 

Bear-leader is a term used jestingly of a 
person wlio is in charge of a young man of 
wealth when making a tour of the world, 
or of one who acta as guide to a celebrity. 
It arose from the custom of leading about 
a tame bear, muzzled and on a chain, for 
entertaimnent. 


B6arn, anct. prov. of F'rance, now in- 
cluded in the dept, of B asses -Pyr6n6e8. 
Its cap. was Pan. 

Bear’s Breeoh, name sometimes given 
to the genus of Acanthaceee known as 
Acanthiis iq.v.). 

Bearsden, a residential suburb of 
Glasgow. Pop. 14,000. 

Bear's Foot (B elleborus feetidus), species 
of Kaminculaceas in Europe; related to 
the Christmas rose. 

Bear's Grease, or Bear's Oil, name 
applied to various pomades which are 
said to promote the growth of hair. B. G. 
is believed to strengthen the hair. These 
preparations are \isually mauuf. from 
beef-marrow, lard, spermaceti, or a vege- 
table oil, together with an agreeable 
scout. 

Bear's Whortleberry, see Bearberry. 

Bearsted, Marcus Samuel, first Vis- 
count (1853-1927), Eng. oil magnate. 
Began in a modest way of business as a 
rei)rcsciitative in Japan for the shipment 
of oil from Baku to the E. In 1897, he 
secured cap. from the Rothschilds for the 
purpose of grouping a number of concerns 
under the style of the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, which, later, became 
amalgamated with the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company. Was lord mayor 
of Dondoii in 1902. 

Beas, or Bias, riv. of the Punjab, India. 
It rises in the Himalayas and Hows into 
the Sutlej. The Beas and lower Sutlej 
formed the ITyphasis, which marked the 
farthest progress of Alexander the Great. 

Beast, Number of the, see Apoca- 
lyptic Number. 

Beastlings, see Beestings. 

Beatenberg, or Saint Beatenberg, sum- 
mer lit^ulth resort situated on the wooded 
heights to the E. end of the lake of Thun, 
Switzerland. 

Beath or Baith, par. of Scotland, situa- 
ted in the co. of Fife. It is 5 J m. N.N.W. 
of Aberdour. Most of its inhab., num- 
bering 4 4 00, are engaged in its coal and 
iron mines. 

Beatification^ the act by which the Pope 
permits a ‘venerabilis serviis Dei,’ one 
whose name has been brought forward as 
worth 3 ' of B., i.e. to be entitled to bo 
called ‘blessed* {beatus). The privileges 
contain various limitations, and B. is 
generally only preliminary' to canonisa- 
tion (</.r.). 

Boating the Bounds, or Perambulation, 

is a custom common to sev. European 
nations under different forms. In Eng- 
land, on Holy Tliursday or ABCoiision Day, 
the clergyman of the par., witli some 
officers and boys, still continues to walk 
in procession to each of the different par. 
boundaries, and when there tlie boj's beat 
the boundaries with peeled willow-wands 
in order to remember their location. 
Sometimes the boys themselves were the 
objects of castigation and received a 
little money for their pains. This ann. 
ceremony, held to prtvserve the limits of 
a par., may be compared witli the Rom. 
festival, Termlnalia, celebrated on Feb. 23, 
In Scotland, alternative names are ‘riding 
the marches’ and ‘common riding.’ At 
Shrewsbury it was called ‘ bannering,’ and 
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the custom was kept up till tho middle 
ot the hineteenth century. In recent 
years there has been a revival of the 
custom in some pars., including some In 
the city of London. See Brand s Popular 
AntiQU'dics. 

Beaton^ or Bethune, Cardinal David 
(1494-1 54C), Scottish prelate, younger 
son of John B., or Bctbune, of Balfour in 
Fife. He went to France to study civil 
and canon law, and in 1519 was appointed 
resident for Scotland at the Fr. court. In 
1533 B., now prothonotary apostolic (a 
high oflice in the church), was sent as an 
ambas. to Franco to treat for a league 
with tho Fr. king and a marriage between 
James V. and Princess Magdalene. In 
1637 he procured the papal bull for the 
erection of St. Mary s College at St. 
Andrews; in 1538 became a cardinal, and 
1539 primate of St. Andrews. At the 
death of James V., 1542, B. produced a 
will in which be was stated to be appointed 
regent for the infant daughter of the dead 
king; this was a forgery, and James, earl 
of Arran, became regent. B, still had 
great influence, and with tho help of the 
nobles forced the regent to abjure tho 
doctrine of tho Reformation. The fol- 
lowing year Mary Q\iccn of Scots was 
crowned, and B, became chancellor. In 
1546 ho tried and condemned George 
Wishart to be burnt. He opposed tho 
designs of Henry VIII. of England for the 
marriage of Mary to his son Edward, and 
that monarch characteristically expressed 
a desire that B, should bo assassinated, 
and B., after witnessing tho marriage of 
his illegitimate daughter to tho earl of 
Crawford, was put to death by a party 
of reformers, 

Beaton, Bethune, or James (d. 1539). 
Scottish prelate, uncle of Cardinal David 
B., was lord treasurer of Scotland, 
archbishop of Glasgow, 1509; chancellor, 
1513; and archbishop of St. Andrews and 
primate, 1522. As one of the regents 
during James V.’s minority, ho was a chief 
mover in the Fr. alliance. Patrick 
Hamilton and other reformers were 
burned during his primacy. He d. 1539. 
Another James B. (1517-1C03), was a 
nephew of the cardinal. He was in the 
confidence of Mary of Lorraine when 
regent, and was the last Rom. Catholic 
archbishop of Glasgow, 1552 to 1560, 
when he fled to Bhance, taking with him 
tho archives of the see, which have never 

iipcn rpcc\ cvcfl 

Beatrice (1266-90), daughter of Foleo 
Portinarl, a wealthy Blorentino. Sho is 
identified with the girl of 8 years of age 
whom Dante mot at her father’s house on 
May Day, 1274, when he liirnself was 9 
years old. He relates tho story of his 
love for her In tho Fiia Nuova. It is 
probable that ho did not declare his 
passion, and that they did not meet many 
times. She married Simone de’ Hardl, 
and d. on June 9, 1290. She remained 
Dante’s inspiration, and tho Paradiso 
tells of their meeting in paradise. 

Beatrice, Prin ces8(1857-1944), youngest 
daughter of Queen Victoria. In 1885 she 
maiTied Heniy Maurice, Prince of Batten- 
berg. {See Battenberg.) She had 3 


sons, the eldest of whom was made 
marquess of Carisbrooke, and her 
daughter, Victoria Eugenie, married 
King Alfonso XIII. in 1906, and was 
queen of Spain until her husband’s abdi- 
cation in 1931. Her second son, Leopold, 
d. in 1922, and her third son, Maurice, 
d. ot wounds received during the war in 
1914. Her sons, in 1917, took tho name 
of Mountbatten. 

Beatrice, a city and co. seat of Gage co., 
Nebraska, U.S.A. It is situated in the 
valley of the Big Blue R., and has a trade 
in dairy produce. Pop. 10,880. 

Beattie, James (1735-1803), Scottish 
poet and philosopher, b. at Laurencekirk 
in Kincardine ; entered Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, where, in 1760, he became prof, 
of moral philosophy and logic. In 1770 
he pub. his Pssay on the Nature and Ini' 
mutability of Truth, in Opposition to 
Sophistry and Scepticism to confute 
Hume. Johnson, ahvays zealous for 
Christianity, praised it at the expense of 
Hume, who estimated tho ephemeral 
efinsion at its true worth, and refrained 
from answering it, beyond saying that ho 
‘had not been used likc^ a genUeman.’ 
George III. received B. with great 
warmth, and his fortune Avas made. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds introduced B. in a 
metaphorical i)ainting as Iho Defender 
of Truth, with HiiuiC and Gibbon skulk- 
ing hnv w’ilh diabolical fa(?cs. lu 1771 
B. pub. The Alivsirel, a poem for which 
alone he is rcmeiuberod, and in 1773 
received a pension. He d. of palsy. 
Life by Sir Wm. B’orbes, 1807. 

Beattie, William (1793-1875), Eng. 
doctor, i)oet, and classical scholar. Ho 
was b. at Dalton, Annandalc. Ho entered 
Edinburgh Univ. as a medical student in 
1812. B’or 14 yeaj*s ho attended tho duko 
and duchess of Clai’orico. Ho practised 
at Hampstead for 1 8 years, and aft-CTwards 
travelled in Switzerland and the land 
of the Woldenses. Ho piib. ilbistratcd 
works on tho Danube ainl JSwitzeriand. 

Beattock, vil. situatetl 2 m. S.W. of 
Moftnt, in N. Dumfriesshire. It forms tho 
junction on tho railway for .Mott’at. 

Beatty, David, first Earl (1871-1930), 
Brit, admiral, b. Jan 17, second son of 
David Longficld B., of lb)roda1o. co. 
Wexford; educated at the Royal Naval 
Academy, Gosport, and entered tho Navy 
as a cadet in 1884. He became lieu- 
tenant, 1892 ; and served in B'gypt and 
the Sudan with tho naval brigade-being 
in tho expedition to Dongola in 1896 
(received D.S.O.), and being present 
(1897-98) at the battles of Atbara and 
Khartoum. Became commander, 1898. 
In the expedition to China in 1900 on 
account of the Boxer rebellion, ho was 
w^ounded, and promoted captain. He 
was made rear-admiral in 1910, and in 
1912 became naval secretary' to the B^irst 
Lord of tho Admiralty (Winston Chur- 
chill). In 1913 ho took command of the 
battle-cruiser squadron, and, when the 
Blrst World War broke out, he conducted 
the first move at sea against Germany — 
the raid into Heligoland Bight, Aug. 28, 
1914. On Jan. 24, 1915, at the Dogger 
, Bank ho intercepted von Hlpper, coming 
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to bombard the E. coast. Tho same year 
ho was made vice-admiral. He a{?ain 
encountered von IJipper at the battle of 
Jutland, May 30, 1916, whose fleet he 
successfully deflected from Its course. 
This Indecisive battle was followed by 
some div. of opinion in the Fleet as to the 
merits of Jellicoe and B., and the con- 
troversy spread to the press. Even the 
publication of Sir Julian Corbett’s lost 
vol. of tho OffU'iaJ History of the Great 
IFar Naval Operations (1920) did not 
satisfy public opinion. In his ^'fie Jut- 
land Scandal Admiral Sir B.ej?inald Bacon 
(q.v.) accused B. of incompetence and 
inexperience. Two other books. The 
Truth about Jutland by Admiral Harper, 
who was entrusted with the task of pro- 
ducing: a report on tho battle, and The 
Riddle of Jutland by Admiral Harper and 
Langhorno (libson, expressed tho view 
that the conduct of the battle by Jellicoe 
wiis wise and well jiidacd, while B. was 
criticised for negrlcctiijf;- tho trainiiifr of 
his command in gunnery and signalling, 
and for the rashiicss of his handling of it 
in action. See also ,1 utland, Batcle op. 
(-)n Jellicoe becoming First Sea Lord, 
Ikic. 191(), B. was made commandcr-in- 
('hief of the <,4rand l’lc(‘t, a position he 
h(‘hl till the end of tho Nvar. On board 
his flagship, the Onecn KUzabcih, at 
Seapa Flow in tlic Orkneys, Nov. 16, 

1918, ho recedved from Kcar-Admiral 
Hugo von Mciirer the surrender of the 
( »cr. Orand P'leet, which von Keuter soon 
afterwards sank. In 1919 he was made 
admiral, and adndral of th(^ fleet; he 
also became First Sea Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Bet ween then and 1927, he con- 
ducUid the redindion of the Navy to a 
peace footing; and ho was Brit, delegate 
to tho Washirurton t ’onhTciK'e on the 
Limitation of Armaments, 1921. In May 
1901 he married Ethel, daughter of 
Marshall Fitdd of Cldeago. by whom he hail 
2 sons. He was awtirded tho U.C.B. and 
O.M., and held many foreign decorations. 
His peerage was conferred on .Sept. 27, 

1919, when ho took the title of Karl 
Beatty, Viscount Borodale, and Baron 
Beatty of the North Sea and of BrooVishy. 

Beaucaire, tn, in tho dopt. of (lard, 
S.K. France. It is .situated on the KhOno, 
at the head of the canal do B. Tho 
manufs. are silk, woollens, and leather. 
There ore stone quarries in tho neigh- 
bourhood. Puj). 9999. 

Beauce, co. in the prov. of Quebec, 
C/anada. It lies to tho S.K. of the prov., 
on the N. frontier of the U.S. The Notre 
Dame Mts. arc in the dist. and also Lake 
St. Francis. 

Beauoe, La, is a dist. in central France, 
with an area of 2800 sq. in. It includes 
part of Eurc-ct-Loir and Loir-ct-Cher. 

Beauchamp, name of an anct. and noble 
family of England. Tho founder, Walter 
do Beauchamp, ohtalued largo estates 
In Worcestershire by his marriage with 
the daughter of one of tho Comnioror's 
barons; from him descended William of 
Elmloy (whence this family is styled tho 
Beauchamps of Elmloy), whoso marriage 
with tho heiress to the earldom of War- 
wick in 1268 brought Warwick Castle and 


tho earldom to his son. Of the B. earls of 
Warwick commemorated in tho famous 
B. Chapel in St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, 
the prln. was Guy tho ‘ black cur of 
Arden,* the enemy and executor of Piers 
Gavoston, and one of tho lords ordalners 
in the opposition to Edward II. Ho d. 
in 1315. Ills sons, Thomas and John, 
wore 2 of tho first garter knights, and 
Thomas was one of the Lords Appellant, 
and imprisoned in tho B. Tower of tho 
Tower of London. The last B. earl of 
Warwick d, in 1445, and his sister, Anne, 
brought the earldom to the Nevilles on 
her marriage with Richard, tho king- 
maker. Tile present Earls B. are de- 
scended from William Lygon (1747-1816), 
who claimed descent through tlie female 
lino from a cadet branch of the anct. 
family, tho Bs. of Powyoko. Tho vis- 
county of B. of Hache, granted to Edward 
.Seymour, Lord Protector Somerset, be- 
longed to a distinct family in Somerset- 
sbire. The title remains with tho mar- 
quess of Hertford, and the name in the 
family of the B. .Seymours. 

Beauchamp, Alphonse de (1767-1832), 
Fr. historian, 6. at Monaco; joined the 
Sardinian army, and was iuj prisoned for 
refusing to serve in the war against tho 
Fr. Republic. Ho came to l^aris and 
obtained a gov. post at the ministiT of 
police at the head of the press bureau. 
In 1806 he pub. his historical work, 
Ilisioire de la Vendee et dcji Chouans, which 
led to his retirement to Rheims. He re- 
turned to a post in 1811, which he resigned 
at the Restoration. Other works are: 
I'ic da Moreau, 1814; MOnoircs 

secrets el inMits pour servir d I histoirc 
eontemporaine, 1825. He only revised 
Fouch6’H MOnoires, often attributed to 
him. 

Beauchamp, William Martin (1830- 
1925), Amer. ethnologist and clergyman, 
b. at Coldenham, N.Y. Anmug his works 
may be named The Iroquois Trail, 1892; 
Aboriginal Chijtped Stone Itnplonents of 
New Tork, 1897; and History of the Ncto 
Vork Iroquois, 1995. 

Beauclerk, Topham (1739-80), the 
friend of Samuel Johnson, and member 
of tho famous Club. He was a grandson 
of the first duke of St. Albans. His wit, 
his taste in literature, and knowledge as a 
man of tho world, endeared him to John- 
son, and he figures largely in Boswell’s 
Life. Sec also John Forster’s Life of 
Goldsmith, 1854. 

Beaufort: (1) cap. tn. of Carteret co., 
N. Carolina, U.S. A. It is situated at the 
mouth of Newport R., S.W. of Cape 
Lookout, has a good harbour, and is a 
summer resort. I^op, 3900. (2) Cap. tn. 

of B. CO., S. Carolina, U.S.zV., situated on 
Port Royal Is., on the B. Riv., 16 m. from 
tho sea. It has a harbour. Its cliinato 
has made it a popular winter re.sort. Tho 
‘rock -river’ pliosphato beds near B. are 
importixiit. The tn. was first pormauoutly 
settled, 1710, and was named in honour 
of Henry Somerset, duke of Beaufort. 
Pop. 3000. 

Beaufort, tn. In tho Maino-et-Loire 
dept., France, with a trade in corn, fruit, 
and linen. Pod. 3000. 
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Beaufort, name of a noble Eng. family, 
members of which were earls and dukes 
of Somerset and enrls and marquesses of 
Dorset; also the title of a dukedom, borne 
by members of the family of Somerset, 
descended from the Bs. The name of B. 
was borne by the children of John of 
Gaunt by Catherine Swynford, who were 
legitimated after their parents’ marriage 
in 131)0. Of these, John {d. 1410), carl 
of Somerset an<i marquesH of Dorset, was 
a supporter of Richard II. against the 
lords appellant; Thomas (d. 1420), duke 
of Exeter, was one of Henry V.’s generals; 
Henry (cf, 1447) was bishop of Winchester 
and cardinal {see Beaufort, Henry). 
Margaret was daughter of John, third 
earl of Somerset (1403-44) {see Beau- 
fort, Margaret). 'I'hree succo-ssive Bs., 
earls and dukes of Somerset, were killed 
or beheaded during the wars of the Roses, 
supporting the house of Lancaster. 
Charles, the illegitimate son of one of 
these— Henry, third duke of SonuTset, 
beheaded after Hexham, 1404 — was a 
favourite of Henry VI., and made carl of 
Worcester; bis descendant, Henry, fifth 
earl, was a loyal supporter of Charles I., 
aud was made a marquess in 1642; in 
1682 the third marquess was made duke of 
B., the title now held by the tenth duke. 

Beaufort, Henry (c. 1377-1447), F-ng. 
cardinal and bishop, was the son of John 
of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford, h. out 
of wedlock but legitimated in 1397 {see 
Beaufort, family). Ho enter(3d the 
Church and was made bishop of Lincoln 
in 1398, and on Henry IV. attaining the 
throne he beco-me chancellor, 1403, and 
bishop of Winchester, 1404. lie was 
also chancollor in 1413, and in 1424. 
During the reign of Henry V. and the 
minority of Henry VI. he was the leader 
of the party opposed to Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, especially in the matter of 
making peace with France. In 1426 be 
was made a cardinal by Martin V., for 
whom be had voted in 1417 at the Council 
of Constance, and was sent as i)apal legato 
to conduct a crusade against the Hussites 
in Hungary and Bohemia. He crowned 
Henry VI. as king of France in 1431. 
Charges were made against him by 
Gloucester, and attempts to deprive him 
of his see failed. He rofounded and en- 
dowed the hospital of St. Cross near Win- 
chester, which still exists, and on sev. 
occasions advanr>ed large sums of money 
to the crown. He d. at Wolvesey Palace, 
Winchester. See L. B. Radford, Henry 
Beaufort, 1908. 

Beaufort, Louis de {d. 1795), Fr. 

historian. Little is known of his life. He 
was one of the first writers who questioned 
the trustworthiness of the classical his- 
torians in the early hist, of Rome. His 
works include: Dissertation sur Vincerti- 
tude des ainq premiers si^cles de Vhisioire 
roptaine, 1738, second ed., 1750; Ilistoire 
de C4,sar Qermanicus, 1761; and La 
B^ptMique romaine, 1766. 

Beaufort, Margaret, Countess of Rich* 
mond and Derby (1443-1609), was the 
daughter of John, Duke of Somerset {see 
BFiAUFORT, family), and married, In 1465, 
Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, by 


whom she was mother of Henry, earl of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., whose 
title to tlie throne came to him through 
his mother as descendant of John of 
Gaunt. After her husband’s death she 
married Henry, son of the duke of 
Buckingham^ and Thomas Stanley, earl 
of Derby. She founded the Lady Mar- 
garet professorships of divinity at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and founded by will St. 
John’s and Christ’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
See E. M. lloutli. Lady Margaret, 1924. 

Beaufort Scale, scale of numbers for 
recording wind velocity at sea, in- 
vented ill 1805 by Admiral Sir Franci.s 
Beaufort. It consists of the nuin bers from 
0 to 12, each number representing a cer- 
tain strength or velocity of wind from 
calm to hurricane. The International 
Meteorological Committee have long 
adopted the scale as a part of the code 
for communicating weather conditions. 
The nurnlsers, wind represented, and 
velocity in rn.p.b. are as follows: O, 
calm, 0; 1, light air, 1-3; 2, slight breeze, 
4-7; 3, gentle breeze, 8-12; 4. moderate 
breeze, 13-18; 5, fresh breeze, 19-24; 6, 
strong breeze, 25-31 ; 7, high wind, 32-38 ; 
8. gale, 39-46; 9, strong gale, 47-54; 
10, whole gale, 55-63; 11, storni. 64-75; 
12, hurricane, above 75. 

Beaufort Testimonial, result of n sub- 
scription raised in 1860 to commemorate 
the services of Sir Francis Beauf()rt 
(177 1-1857), rear-admiral, to the Brit. 
Navy. It took the form of an aim. prize 
awarded to the cadet of the Itoyal Naval 
College who, as a candidate for the rank 
of lieutenant, passed mosl. successfiilly 
his examination in navigation and kindred 
subjects. 

Beaufort West, tn., cap. of B. W. fiiv., 
(’ape prov., S. ,\fric.a, 339 m. N.E. of 
Cape Town on the lino to Kimberley. It 
lies 2792 ft. high, on the S. slopes of the 
Nieuwveld Mts., and is the largest tn. in 
this part of the Great Karroo. Pop. 
(tn.) 5000. 

Beaugency, tn. of I'rance in the Loiret 
dept., situated on the r. b. of the Loire, 
which here is spanned by a bridge of 26 
arches. It is about 16 m. S.W. from 
Orleans. The inanufs. are woollens and 
leather, and a trade is carried on in grain, 
wheat, and wine. Pop. 3300 . 

Beauhamais, Alexandre, Vioomte de 
(1760-94), Fr. general, b. in Martinique, 
was descended from an anct. nol)le family 
in OrKannois. In 1779 lie married 
Josephine Tasoher do la Fagorie, aiter- 
wards the first wife of Napoleon, by whom 
he had Eug6ne de B. {q.v.), and Hortensc, 
wife of Louis Bonapfu te, king of Holland, 
and mother of Napoleon 111. B. served 
in the Amcr. war of IndeiKJndonce, cam© 
to France and joined the revolutionary 
party , He was secretary to the assem bly , 
and commanded the army of the Rhine, 
1703; his failure to relieve the siege of 
Mainz, and the suspicion attached to 
his noble birth, brought on him the enmity 
of the Committee oif PubMc Saiety* and 
he was tried eind guillotined. 

Beauhamais, Eugene de (1781-1824), 
son of Viscount Alexandre B.; at his 
father’s death bis mother, Josephine, 
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married Napoleon Bonaparte. Eugene 
accompanied Bonaparte to Italy and 
Egypt, and was made a prince of the 
empire, and appointed viceroy of the 
(so-called) kingdom of Italy; he married, 
in 180(), the daughter of the king of 
Bavaria. After auffering defeats from 
the Ilussians and Austrians, ho retired 
with his family to Bavaria. 

Beauharnois, co. of S.W. Quebec. The 
St. Lawrence forms its N. boundary. Its 
area is ‘2.00 sq. in., and it is drained by the 
K. Ohateauguay. ILs chief tn. is of the 
same name, and its pop. 20,000, tn. 3500. 

Beauharnois, Charles, Marquis de (d. 
1740), Fr. governor-general of Canada 
(1720-47). His task was to maintain the 
then Fr. colony of Now France, as it was 
called, against Eng. designs, and to do all 
in his power to encourage Fr. immigra- 
tion. Fr. tradition, however, seemed to 
look upon New Franco mainly from the 
strategic standpoint, ami but little 
attention was paid to its i)olitical or 
social development. B. tried to promote 
the movement of Canadian expansion 
towards the W. of the country, and to 
that end ho commissioned the valiant 
Pierre de la VOrendryo, an explorer and 
nativ(‘ of Three Itivers, then commanding 
oltlcer at Lake Nipigon, to organise an 
expedition, in 1731. The result of this 
expedition was the establishment of a 
mini her of trading posts between Lake 
Superior and the Saskatcliewan K. The 
rivalry between the Fr. and Brit, colonists 
in commerce, however, led to a renewal 
of war, and H. set to work to strengthen 
the Fr. position by building new forts 
among which was Fort Ticonderoga on 
Lake Champlain. He returned to Franco 
in 174G. 

Beaujeu, Fr. tn. in the RliOne dept., 
about ‘27 m. from Lyons. Pop. 2400. 

Beaujolais, dist. forming part of RhOne- 
ct-Lolre, specially famous for its pro- 
duction of burgundy. 

Beaujoyeulx, Balthasard de, see Bal- 
TAZAKINI. 

Beaulieu, a Fr. winter resort in the 
Alpes-Maritiines, 4 m. from Nice. It 
possesses a good harbour. Pop. 2000. 

Beaulieu (pronounced Bewley), par. of 
S. Hainpshire, England, on tho estuary 
of the R. B., about 5 m. from Southamp- 
ton and (> m. from Lymiiigton. It has an 
abbey, mnv in ruins, founded by King 
J(din, which sheltered Margaret of Anjou 
after tlie battle of Barnet. Pop. 1000. 

Beaulieu, Walter Edward Douglas Soott 
Montagu. Baron Montagu of (1860 -1929), 
Brit, motoring pioneer, son of Lord Henry 
Scott Montagu and grandson of tho fifth 
duke of Bnccleiich. Educated at Eton 
and Oxford, and trained in engineering in 
railway workshops. In 1916 was adviser 
on mechanical transport to tho Indian 
gov. Later took up aviation. 

Beauly (pronounced Bowley), tn., 
InvorncsK-shiro, Scotland, 10 m. W. of 
Inverness. Hero are the remains of the 
Cistercian priory of St. .lohn, 1230, and 
the Bite of Lovat Castle. Pop. 800. 

Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron de 
(1732-99), Fr. dramatist, b. at Paris, son 
of a watchmaker; he was brought up as a 


watchmaker, and also showed great skill 
in music, playing the harp and guitar. 
His proficiency in watch - making as 
shown by a watch with a new escape- 
ment, which B. had made for Mme 
do Pompadour, attracted the notice 
of Louis XV., and he was admitted 
to court. His fame as a writer rests 
on his plays, and principally on Le 
Jiarbier de SMlle (1775), and Le Mariage 
de Figaro (1784), on both of which operas 
have been written. Tho character of 
Figaro was a happy invention, and tho 
plays aro full of wit and well constructed. 
He holds a high plac-e as a. satirist, and is 
considered perhaps the liest of the Fr. 
dramatists of the eighteenth century. 

Beaumaris, port and mrkt. tn., also the 
cap. of Anglesey, Wales. It is situated 
on B. Bay, to tho N. of Mcnai Strait. 
The harbour is safe and roomy. The 
tn. is frequented by summer visitors, who 
are attracted by tho golf links and the 
sea bathing. There are slate quarries in the 
neigh 1)0 urhood. The castle was founded 
by Edward 1. in 1295. Pop. 1700. 

Beaumes-de-Venise, tn. of Vaucluse, 
France. It has mineral resources, culti- 
vates the vine and mulberry, and contains 
an old Rom. church. Fop. 1200. 

Beaumont, co. seat of Jefferson co., 
Texas, U.S.A. Incorporated In 1881, it 
ims a pop. of 69,000. Chief industries 
are oil, steel, lumber, shipping, and 
agriculture. 

Beaumont, tn. in the prov. of Ilainault, 
Belgium, about 15 m. from Charleroi. 
There are marble quarries and iron works 
in the dist. Pop. 2200. 

Beaumont, tn. in Puy-de-D6me, France, 
situated at a distance of 2 m. from Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, the cap. of the dept. 
Pop. 2300. 

Beaumont, £on de, see EoN DE Beau- 
mont. 

Beaumont, Francis (1584-1616), Eng. 
poet, third son of Francis B., a judge of 
the (;)ourt of Common Pleas, b. at the 
family scat of Grace Dicu, in Leicester. 
He entered, at the age of 10, Broadgate’s 
Hall (now known as Pembroke Collcgo), 
Oxford; but his father d. in 1593, and he 
left without taking a degree. He became 
a student at the Temple, 1600, but paid 
little attention to law. He records in a 
poetical epistle his intimacy with Bon 
Jonson and other men of literary pursuits 
who frequented the Mermaid Tavern; 
here probably he met John Fletcher, with 
whom his uaino is associate<l. Their 
friendship was close, and they lived 
together until H., in 1613, married Ursula, 
daughter of Henry Isloy, of Siindridgo in 
Kent, by whom ho had 2 daughters. lie 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Tho 
masterpieces of B. and Fletcher aro Philos- 
ter and The Maid's Traged^y. Fletcher Is 
generally regarded as having contributed 
the vivacity, and B. the iudginent, the 
latter’s duty being often to correct tho 
overflowings of Fletcher’s wit. Th© 
purest charactei'8 in their plays are not 
fi*ee from an admixture of coarseness, 
while chastity is overwrought and nut to 
absurd and gratuitous trials, so that some 
of the freshest and loveliest passages are 
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found Bide by side with fantastic affecta- 
tions. It has been generally said that 
B.*8 only certain individual play is The 
Masque of the Inner Temple atm Graves 
Inn, but more recent criticism (e.flr. E. H. 
OUphant’s The Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 1927) restores to B. much which 
other circles denied him. Other work 
assigned to B.’s sole authorship is the 
Induction, with Hie Triumph of Honour 
and The Triumph of Love in Four Plays 
(or Morall Representations) in one, 
printed 1G17. Among other plays, B. 
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and P’letchcr produced Four Plays in 
one, 1008; A King and No King, 1011: 
Cupids Revenge, 1011 (?); The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, 1011: Tfie Maides 
Tragedy, 1011; Phy taster, 1011; The Cox- 
comb, 1012-13; Wit at. Beverall Weapons, 
1011; The Scornful Ladie, 1010; i)osslbly 
Hie Tragedy of Thierry King of France, 
and his Brother Theodoret, 1010; and The 
Little French Lairyer, 1620. B. may have 
CO -ope rated with MasKiuger in The Laus 
of Candy. Sec also Fletcher, John. 

Eds. of B. ami I-’letcher: A. Dyco, 11 
vols., 1843-40; A. H. Bullen, 4 voIh. (in- 
complete), 1904-12; A. tilovcr and A. H. 
Waller, 10 vols., 1905-12; G. P. Baker, 
Select Plays, Everyman’s Idbrary, 1911. 
See also G. G. Macaulay, Francis Beau- 
mont, a Critical Study, 1883; C. M. Gayloy, 
Beaumont the Rramufisf, 1914; U. M. 
Ellis -Perm or, The Jacobean Drama, 1930. 

Beaumont-Hamel, vil. of France in the 
dept, of the Somme. The vil. and its 
immediate neighbourhood were the scene 
of heavy fighting in the battles of the 
Somme and Ancre in 1910. The position 
was a difficult ono to attack, by reason of 
the quarries and excavations in w'hich 
large bodies of Gers. could remain con- 
cealed and practically immune from 
artillery fire. In the Somme battle, on 
July 1, tho 8th Army Corps, under 
General Sir Hunter Weston, comprising 
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the 4th, 31st, and 29th Dive., together 
with the Newfoundlanders, a force of 
50,000 men in all, were detailed to make 
tho assault on this part of the line. In 
tho 3l8t and 4th Divs. were the Ist E. 
Lancs, 1st Rifle Brigade, 8th Warwicks, 
1st Hants, Ist Somei*80t and Otli War- 
wick regiments, whose immediate ob- 
jective was tho capture of tho Sorre- 
Grandcourt Ridge so as to provide a 
defensive flank for operations lower down 
the line. The Somersets advanctul ftir- 
thest, but ended with both their flanks 
exposed, while, at the same time, tho 
attack N. of B.-H. was entirely held up. 
Tho advance on the right was made by 
tho 2nd Dublins, 2nd Seaforths, 2nd 
Essex, and Ist Lancasters, whose repeated 
efforts, however, enabled them to make no 
headway beyond their own front trenches 
and only a few men got over tho Gcr. 
line. Only 2 of the battalions of tho 4th 
and 31st Diva, remained intact. Tho 
29th Div., which had made hist, in the 
Gallipoli campaif^ of tho previous year, 
attacked on the right of the 4th Div., with 
the 86th and 87th Brigades in the flrst 
line, tho Bpear-hcad of the attack falling 
on the 2url Royal Fusiliers and tho 
1st Lancs Fusiliers. The leading Brit, 
infantry were quickly up to the Ger. front 
line, but there they found their further 
advance thwarted by dug-outs fll]o<l with 
Gor. soldiers. Thus the attnek by the 
whole corps had failed, witfi severe Irjsses 
all round, and tho sole cf>urse was to 
abandon the attack by nightfall and to 
hold a defensive line. At the battle of 
the Ancre in the following Nov., however, 
tho Brit, forces gjiincal a considerable 
victory by capturing the vil. The credit 
fi>r this reversal of tho fortunes of war fell 
to the .Olst Highland (Territorial) Div. 
and the Hoyal Naval Div. (Infantry), who 
took the vil. by storm with all its iK'tAvork 
of eaverns, a greet quantity of maebine 
guns and some 1500 members of the 
garrison . 

Beaumont, Sir George Howland, Eng. 
baronet, seventh of tho iiwvt. fair.ily of 
the Bs. of .Stoughton Change, Leieoster- 
shirc, was 0. in 1753, and educated at 
Eton. Me was a distinguiMhed amateur 
of the arts and friemd of artists, ]»oHsesscil 
himself considerable skill as a landscapo 
painter, and was one of tho most inunifl- 
(.‘cnt donors to the Brit, national collection 
of i»ictures. Ho d. in February, 1827, 
without issue. 

Beaumont, Jean Baptiste £lie de (1798- 
1874), Fr. geologist, />. at Canon. Ho 
went to England with a view to preparing 
a geological map of France after tho 
publication of GrecnouglTs mai), 1820. 
The result was later seen in the mat) pub. 
by him and Dufr6noy, 1840, his greatest 
service to geology. Ho was engineer in 
chief, 1833, and inspector-general of 
mines, 1847. He was periiotual secretary 
of tho Academy of Sciences, 1853, in 
succession to Arago. His theory of tho 
origin of rnt. ranges, Notice sur le systime 
dcs moniagnes, 1853, is not now accepted, 
but it was of great value from tho detailed 
researches ho made in its preiiarntion. 
Beaumont, Sir John (1583? -1627). Eng. 
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poet. He was 6. in Leicestershire, an 
elder brother of Francis B., and educated 
at Oxford, which he entered in 1596. 
He was knighted in 1603. His patron 
was the dnke of Buckingham. In religion 
he was a Puritan. His best-known poem 
is Boaidorth Field, first pub. 1629. Among 
his friends, not the least Intimate was 
Michael Drayton. He was bmied at 
Westminster Abbey. See his TVorks, ed. 
A. B. Grosart, 1869. 

Beaumont, Joseph (1616-99), Fug. 
poet, lie w(is b. at Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
and was educated at the local granimar 
school. He Hubscnuently entered Cam- 
bridge. His i)oems include an epic 
Psyche, or Lore's I\1 ysteric, 1618. 

Beaumont-sur-Oise, tn. in the dept, of 
Seine-et-Oisc, Prance, on the Oise, about 
18 in. fjom I’ariH. It has a trade in 
grain, cattle, and cliccse. Pop. 5000. 

Beaumont-sur-Sarthe, tn. in the dept, 
of Sartlie, Prance, on tho riv. of tlio same 
name, and about 15 in. S. of .Alencon. 
Pop. 1700. 

Beaune, tn. in tho dept. Coto-d’(')r, 
France. Its inanuhs. arc white inetal. nil, 
vinegar, and casks. It is tho centre (d 
tho burguinly wane trade. Its buildings 
include tlio churches NAtro Dame and 
Saint Pierre, both of tho twelfth century. 
In the eighteenth century there wt;rc 
seven monastic buildings in tlic tn. 
besides a Ibaiedictino abbey and a 
Carthusian convent-. B. appears as a 
fortified place as early as tlio seventh 
century ami for some time was the caj). 
of a H(d>arato duchy. United to Bur- 
gundy in 1227, it became the iirst seat 
of the Bergnndian Parliament and w'as 
tho residence of sev. of the dukes. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Beaune, Florimond de (lG()l-,52), Pr. 
geometer and friend of Descartes, b, at 
Blois. Ho ctnnmenlcd on Descartes’s 
geometry, is noted for his prolilom on 
curves, and invented sev. astroiiomif:al 
instruments. 

Boauno'la-Rolande, tn. in the dept, of 
Loirct, PraiK^e. It is of great antiquity, 
was dcvastatcil by the Kng. in tlio .Miildie 
Ages, and its cdiurch was rebuilt by 
t'harles VII. Here tho Fr. under 
d'Aurellcs <lc Paladine, w^ero defeated by 
the Gers., Nov. 28, 1870. Pop. 1700. 

Beaupr^au, tn. in the dept. Maine-ct- 
Loire, France, situated on the F)vre, 
about 2S 111 . from Nantes. Pop. 3500. 

Beauregard, Pierre Gustave Toutant 
(1818-93), x\mcr. general, b. at Now' 
Orleans. Apiiointed general, Aug. 1861, 
ho comniauded the Confederate Army at 
ShiloJi, 1862, after A. S. .Johnston’s death 
in tho battle and withdrew to Corinth, 
which position he defended against 
Hnllcck for a month. From Sopt. 1862 
till May 1864 he defended Charleston ami 
then defeated Butler at Drury’s Bluff. 
Ho surrendered with Johnston after the 
campaign against Slicrman in 1865. Sec 
A. Homan, Military Operations of General 
Beauregard, 1883. 

Beauregard-PEvAque, com. in Puy-do- 
l)6mo, France, noted for an anct. building 
('rocted by tho liishops of Clermont os a 
house of recreation. Pon. 800. 


Beaurepaire, vil. in the dept. Isdre, 
Franco, on the Suzon and Auron Ils., 18 
m. from Vienne. Silk-throwing Is carried 
on, and there are tanyards and cutlery 
works. Pop. 3000. 

Beau S6ant, or Bauceant, banner be- 
longing to the knights templars in the 
thirteenth century. It was an oblong 
Hag with the design in white and black. 

Beausobre, Isaac (1059-1738), Fr. 
I’rotestant divine, studied at Saumur. 
After tho revocation of tho Edict of 
NaTitoH he fled to Holland and thence to 
Germany, where he was a favourite with 
Frederick William I.; he lived at Berlin 
46 years. He w’roto critical and historical 
work on the N.T. 

Beausset, vil. in the dept, of Var, 
France, 11 in. from Toulon. Earthen- 
ware is manufactured and there is a trade 
in oil, wine, and corn. Pop. 1800. 

Beauty, that quality in visible objects 
in conscciuonce of which their colours and 
forms are agreeable to the human mind. 
Though at llrst applied to objects per- 
ceptible by tho sight, an easy transition 
exU'iided the meaning of the word to in- 
(•lude tho other senses. By a further 
extension, beautiful has becomo merely 
a term of praise synonymous with ad- 
mirable, c,g. beautiful language. See 

/ESTHKTIC’S. 

Beauvais, tn, cap. of the dept. Oise, 
France. It is situated at the junction of 
the Avelon and ThOrain, in a beautiful 
valley. It is an anct. place, hav ing been 
known to the Kom., who called it (Jtesaro- 
magnus. Its eatln ’"al, begun in 1247, 
is famous, and tho stained-ghiss win- 
dow's from the 13th to tho 16th 
century are specially noted. B. is 
famous for its heroic defence against 
C.'harlcs tlie Bold in 1472, wlion, the garri- 
son lieing reduced to 300 men, tho w'oiuen 
look up arms under Jeanne, called Ila- 
ehette from the w^eapon with which she 
armed herself. Tho siege is still com- 
memorated every year by a procession in 
which tho women precede the men. It 
was at B. that tho Brit, airship if. JO I 
came down in flames in Get. 1930. Tho 
centre of the tn. W7is severely damaged 
and partly destroyed l)y bombing during 
the Second World War. The maiiufs. are 
tapestry, carpets, gold and silver lace, 
brushes, etc. Pop. 19,000. 

Beauvoisis, or Beauvaisis, dist. of 
France, fonnciiy comprised in the gov. of 
Picardy, then of the tlo-de-France; now 
part, of tho orron. of Beauvais in tho dept, 
of Oise. 

Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, Ainer. 
scliool of tine arts situated in New York, 
and modelled after the analogous society 
in Paris. It was founded in 1916 by tho 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects to tench 
the lino arts, at tho lowest practicable 
cost, to students with tho view of carrying 
the student beyond the academic stage to 
that of practical application ; and, further, 
to bring about co-operation among the 
different art scliools of the U.S.A. 

Beaver (Castor), name applied to a 
genus of rodents of tho family Castorid®. 
There are only 2 species, C, fiber and O. 
catiadensis: the former Is a native of 
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Europe, and the latter of N. America. 
They are related to squirrels and prairie 
dogrs, and are noted for their intelligence, 
their skill in building houses and dams, 
their glossy fur, and glands which secrete 
castoreum, used in medicine. In length 
they are about 1 to 2 ft., while the broad, 
flat tail is about another foot long; their 
feet are webbed. Their food consists of 
the bark of trees and occasionally they 
eat fruit. They live in large communities 
in burrows or lodges near the banks of a 
stream, for in habit they are aquatic. To 
obtain wood, both for building and for 
food, they gnaw round the bases of trees 
until they fall, when they float them down 
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stream to their houses. When the wood 
near home is exhausted they construct 
canals and dams so that they may bring 
into their power the wood beyond their 
reach at the time, and in this way whole 
tracts of land are deprived of timber and 
covered with water. The European Bs. 
seldom construct dams, but C. canadensis 
by its construction does much damage. 
Their houses, or lodges, are built on the 
banks of streams or on small is., and are 
made of twigs, moss, and grass plastered 
together with mud, and the entrance 
passage is often protected by piles of 
sticks. The B. is hunted on account of 
its fur, the fatty castoreum, anfi its flesh 
— especially that of the tail — and is in 
danger of total extermination. See K. R.. 
Warren, The Beaver, with full biblio- 
graphy (London and Baltimore), 1927. 

Beaver, Sir Philip (1766-1813), Eng. 
naval captain. At the age of 11 bo 
accompanied Capttiin Joshua Kowley in 
the Monarch. He joined a scheme of 
colonisation in Bulama Is., near Sierra 
Leone, but the venture proved disastrous. 

Beaverbrook, Sir William Maxwell 
Aitken, first Baron, of Beaverbrook, New 
Brunswick, Canada, and of Cherkley, 
Surrey, was b. May 25, 1879, third son of 
the Bev. Wm. Outhbert Aitken, minister 


of Newcastle, New Brunswick; w^ho was 
son of Robert Aitken, of Torpichon, W. 
Lothian. W. M. Aitken was at an early 
ago in business at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
In 1907 he became a stockbroker in 
Montreal where in 1910 ho began what 
ended in the amalgamation of all the Cana- 
dian cement-mills — making £1,000,000 on 
the deal. Then ho came to England; and, 
as Conservative pari, candidate, won 
Ashton-imder-Lyme, 1910. Ho became 
private secretary to A. Bonar Law {q.v.) 
and was knighted Juno 20, 1911. Early 
in the First World War Aitken was at the 
Front — in the capacity of the Canadian 
Gov.’s ‘ Eye-Witness ’; and he was nmdo 
a baronet 1916, and a peer in 1917 after 
Lloyd George had become Premier. He 
was chancellor of the Duchy of LancasGjr 
and minister of information, 1918-19. 
Afterwards he turned his attention to 
the management of newspapers. Having 
already a considerable share in the London 
Daily Express, he now took sole charge 
of that organ; he then cstab. the Sunday 
Express, and l>ouglit the Evening Stan- 
dard from the 11 niton group. On the 
d(‘fcat of the Conservative party at the 
polls. May 1929, he launched bis ‘Empire 
t'reo Tratle’ policy. During the Second 
Woi-ld War hf5 was a])pointe(l minister for 
alrt.*raft production in the Churchill Gov. 
in May 1940. He at once put in hand a 
programme for a greatly increased output 
of essential types of machine, particularly 
Spitfires, Hurricanes, and Wldtley bom- 
bers. In Aug. 1940 ho was made a 
member of the \\7ir Cabinet; minister of 
state, 1941; minister of supply, 1941-42. 
PublicAtions: Canada in France (2 vols.), 
1916-17; Success, 1921; Folitirians and 
the Press, 1925; Politicians and the War 
(2 vols.), 1928-32; The Resources of the 
British Empire, 1934., See lives by F. A. 
Mackenzie, 1931, and W. ,1. Brittain, 1941. 

Beaver Dam, tn., Dodge co., Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. It is situated on B. Ijake, (>5 m. 
W. of Milwaukee. Its nianufs. are wool, 
cotton, mcDil goods. Way hind Aca<ieiny 
is a Batdist college in the tn. Pop. 10,000. 

Beaver Falls, tn., B. co., Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. ; it lice 32 in. N.W. of Plttsl)urg on 
a plateau above the B. R. It has a large 
manuf. of iron and steel goods of all 
descriptions. The Presbyterian (ieneva 
College is now at College Hill close by. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Beaver Rat, name given in AiistroJia 
to the native water-rat of the gemus 
llydromys, family Muridre, and order 
Rodentia. These small mammals are 
related to voles, hamsters, and lemmings. 

Beaver-tree, BW'oet bay, or swamp 
laurel, the Magnolia glauca, growing in 
swamjp^f ground from Massacbusidts to 
Florida. It has evergreen leaves and 
round fragrant white flowers. 

Beawar, tn. in the dist. of Ajineor- 
Merwara, Rajputana, India, situated 30 
m. from Ajmeer and is a centre of the raw 
cotton trade. Pop. 22,000. 

Beazley, Sir Charles Raymond, Eng. 
geographer and historiographer, b. at 
Blackheath, Apr. 3, 1808; educated 

King’s College, London, and BaUiol 
[ College, Oxford; fellow of Merton College 
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1889-yC, and rosearcli fellow 1897-1910. 
He was Lowell lecturer at Boston, 1908, 
member of the Brit. UnivB. delegation to 
France, 1919, 1921, and member of 

ndvisoiT oonmiittees of the Brit. Labour 
party for international affairs and educa- 
tion. He was prof, of modern hist, at 
Birmingham Unlv., 1909-83, and between 
1930 and 1937 he made 5 lecture tours in 
Germany. Ho was knighted in 1931. 
ilis pub. works include: James of Aragon, 
1890; Dawn of Modern Geography (3 
vols.), 1897, 1901, 190G; Voyages and 
Travels of the Smteenifi and Serenteenth 
Gentiirie^s (2 vols.), 1902; John and 
Sebastian Cabot, 1898; Voyages of Eliza- 
bethan Sranten, 1907; yotebook of Medic- 
mi History, 1917; Nineteenth Century 
Europe, 1922; 'J'hc Hoad to Ituin in 
Europe, 1932. 

Bebeerine, or Bibirine, extract of the 
bark of the greeuheart, Nertandra rodi- 
sei or leucantha, of Guiana, the native 
name for winch is bibiru. Its ethcacy as 
a tonic and febrifuge was discovered in 
183r) by a doctor in Demcrara, Hugh 
Kodio, and its iiroi)(rlics chemically 
analysed by .Sir D. Maehigaii, 1841. 

Bebek, hay and small tu., on the W. 
shore of the Bosx)h()rus, some (> m. from 
Istanbul. An eighteenth-century palace 
of tht' suit nils overlooks the beautiful hay. 

Bebel, Ferdinand August (1840-1913), 
Ger. ttoclalist and leader of the Sociai- 
Deinoc ratio party, b. at Cologne. He 
worked as a turner at Leipzig, joined the 
Working Men’s Association, 1803, and 
hecamo a Socialist, I80o. In 1867 ho was 
elected to the N. Ger. Beichsi ag and to the 
united Ger. Reichstag in 1871, of which 
ho remained a member until his death. 
He with Liohkneeht opposed the war in 
1870, and in 1871, as the only dociulist 
member, the annexation of Alsace. In 
1872 he was imprisoned for high treason* 
With Liehkneeiit he organised the Social- 
Den loera tie jmrty and joined the staff of 
I'orwdrts, 1890. His orutorieal powers 
gave ijim a eommanding iiositiou in his 
]»arty, which survived the attacks of the 
more violent ‘young’ Socialists on one 
hand and the ‘ Hevisionists’ on the other. 
He became leader of the pari. Socialists 
and was a conllrmcd adherent to Marxian 
prinei])les. His chief publications are 
Her deufsche Ikiuernkricg, 1870: Unsere 
Zicle, 1880; Charles Fourier, 1890; and his 
attack lui bourgeois marriage. Die Frau 
lend der Socialisnius, 1883, and an auto- 
biography, A'us nieincni Leben, 1910-14. 

Bebinglon, ui ban ilist. of Cheshire, on 
the Mei’sey, near Birkenhead, of width it 
is virtually a suiinrb. It is a residential 
(list, for Liverpool. Pop. 35,01)0. 

B^bre, riv. of France, which rises in the 
dept, of Loire, and drains the S.K. of the 
dept, of Allier. After a course of 47 m. it 
enters the R. Loire. 

Beo, Abbey of, Benedictine abbey, of 
which only the ruins remain, near Bernay, 
Normandy. It was founded by Ilerlwin 
or Herlewin in 1034. Under Lanfranc as 
prior and Anselm, prior and abbot, it 
became the centre of learning in Europe. 

Becoafumi, Domenico (1484-1549), It. 
painter, b. in Siena. Son of a peasant. 


Giacomo di Pace, who was employed on 
the estate of D^^euico’a subsequent 
patron, Lorenzo Becoafumi. Domenico 
was at one time known as 11 Mecherino, 
from the name of an artist with whom he 
worked; but, later, he was known by 
the naixie of his jiatron. He painted in 
distemper and in oil; better in the former 
style, and his small figxires are superior 
to his larger ones. Ho is remombered 
chiefly for the work he did for the famous 
avement of the Diioino of ^iona. His 
est works are in Sienn. 

Beooaria, Cesare Bonesana, Marquis of 
(1735-93), it. writer on moral and political 
philosojdiy; a student and in a manner 
imitator of Montcsijuicn ; pub. a work on 
the monetary abuses in Milan. Ho ed. a 
paper, II Caffd, after the manner of the 
Spectator. His best-known work was 
Crimes and Punishments, a work singu- 
larly in advance of his time. In 1708 the 
Austrian gov. founded a chair of politi- 
cal philosophy for him at Milan. Sec 
Capital Punishment. 

Beccaria, Giovanni Battista (1716-81), 
It. physicist, b. at Moiidovi; studied 
theology at Rome, and was prof, of 
philosophy at I’alermo. In 1748 the king 
of Sardinia api)ointed him to the chair of 
natural philosophy at Turin. He pub. 
various works on elej’tricity ; elec-tod a 
fellow of the Itoyal Society, London, 1755. 

Beooles, a municipal borough and mrkt. 
tn. in Suffolk. England. It is situated on 
the r. b. of tho Waveney, whicli riv. is 
navigable to Yarmouth. The tn. is 110 
III. from London. Printing is an indus- 
try* and there are ironworks. Pop. 
7190. 

Becerra, Caspar (1520-70), Sp. painter 
and sculptor. Ho was a native of Baeza 
in Andalusia. He studied, it is said, 
under Michelangelo in Rome. Philip IT. 
had many of the rooms of his Madrid 
palace painted by him. 

Beo-fin, Fr. name for various warblers 
of the family Turdhhe. It ineludes such 
thin-billed birds as the stone-eluit and 
hedge-sparrow. 

Bdche, Sir Henry Thomas do la (1790- 
1855), Kng. geologist, b. in London. He 
attained a reputation by his geological 
map of England, in which ho was assisted 
by t he Gov. He became pi'csident of the 
Geological Society in 1847. 

B6ohe de Mer, often known by the 
Malay name trepang, or as sea slug tu’ 
sea cucumlier, sjiecies of holothurian 
ochinoderms, about 5-12 in. long, with 
cither smootii or warty skins. They are 
fouml chictly off' the coasts of the E. 
Archipelago and Now Guinea and Queens- 
land. First boiled and then dried in tho 
sun and smiiked, they are used in gela- 
tinous soups in Chinese cookery, and are 
considered a great delicacy. 

Becher, Johann Joachim (1635-82), 
Ger. chemist and physician, b. at Spires, 
became prof, of modicino at Mainz; his 
Physica Suhlerranea. 1669, contain his 
experiments on various substances; Stahl’s 
Doctrine of Phlogiston is indebted to him 
(ed. 1708). He d. in London. 

Bechstein, Johann Matthaus (1757- 
1822), Ger. naturalist, 6. at Waltershausen 
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in Saxe -Cobui^- Gotha ; educated at Jena 
Unlv. He devoted himself to the study 
of sylviculture and was chosen director 
of the Academy of Forestry at Drclssigr- 
acker by the duke of Saxc-Meiningen in 
1800. His N aturgeschichte der Stuben- 
vogel (1840) has been trans. into Eng. 

Bechstein, Karl (182G-1900), Ger. 
pianoforte -maker, b. at Gotha, Germany. 
He was the founder of the Berlin Arm 
which still bears his name, and whose 
instruments are famous for depth of tone. 

Bechuanaland, country of Africa, 
occupying part of the central plateau of 
S. Africa, bounded by the Orange R. on 


estab.; the Banmngwato (102,000), the 
Chief Khaina’s people, occupying the 
main portion of the N.E. of the pro- 
tectorate, chief tn. Serowe, removed from 
Palapye, 1903; the Bangwakotsi (24,000); 
the Batawana (42,000); and tho Bak- 
gatla (14,000). In 1909 the Bamalote 
Reserve (0000) was also fixed. A portion 
of Matabcleland, tho Tati concession, is 
attached to tho protectorate. In 1922 
part of S.W. Africa, Caprivi-zipfel, was 
also incorporated, but was transferred 
back to vS.W. Africa in 1929. The W. 
portion t*C tho protectorate is occupied 
principally by the Kalahari Desert, where 



the S., the Zambesi R. and Rhodesia on 
the N., the Transvaal on the E., and S.W. 
Africa on the W. Politically it is divided 
into Brit. B., incorporated, 1895, with 
Cape Colony, area 51,424 sq. m.; pop. 
over 90,090 of which about 20 per cent 
are white; and the B, Protecjtorate, area 
estimated at 275,000 sq. m. ; pop. (census 
194C) 252,000, of which 230() are w’hite. 
Tho pop. of Ngamiland (1930 census) is 
42,000. The protectorate is governed as 
a Brit, crown colony by tho high commis- 
sioner represented by a resident com- 
missioner. Tho chief European centres 
in the protectorate are Lobatsi, Gaberones, 
Francfstow’n, and Scro^ve. 

Mafeking, in Brit. B., is tho head- 
quarters of the protectorate adminis- 
tration. Until 1915 tho excess of ex- 
penditure over revenue, derived princi- 
pally from a hut-tax of £1 per atmum, 
was covered by an imperial grant, but 
from that year revenue has exceeded 
expenditure (up to 1944). In 1899 tho 
boundaries of 4 native reserves were 


big game abounds; tho E. is veldt-laiui, 
atVorfling pasture for cattle, the chief 
wealth of the native peoples. Tho 
country is more pastoral than ngrio., 
croi)S depending entirely on the rainfall. 
Kaffir corn, mealies (the chi(!f native food 
crop), beans, ine-lons, and pumpkins are 
sown, and, ordinarily, sullice for the 
people’s needs. The winter climate (May 
to Aug.) is good except in the niarsbV 
dists. round Lake Ngaiui in the Okavango 
basin, N.W., and in the Makarikari salt 
marshes, N.E.: tho rainfall ranges from 
10 in W. to 26 in. E.; the soil is fertile but 
needs irrigation. 

Minerals. Gold and silver are found in 
the Tati concession, whore there Is mining 
on a small scale. Gold and silver to tho 
total value of £112,000 wore mined in 
1941. 

Trade. Imports: blankets, ploughs, 
ironware, and groceries. Exports: cattle, 
hides, skins, dairy produce, and wood. 
Rhodesia is the best customer for sheer) 
and goats from B. and tho Union for pigs. 
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Cattle mimber over 900,000 head, mostly 
owned by natives. European settlers 
trade in dairy produce, 

ILdiwation. There exist at present 10 
European, 4 coloured, and 145 native 
schools. The European schools arc 
financed by the Gov., the native schools 
mainly by the native treasuries. Under 
the director of education, the schools are 
controlled, in most of the reserves, l>y 
school committees, on which the mis- 
sionary bodies, together with Africans, 
are represented. The Bamanpmato have 
for many years past entirely met the cost 
of the Khania Memorial Hchool. 

Develojnnc7ii and Welfare. As in other 
African dependencies, schemes are under 
way in B. for effecting improvements in 
agriculture, medical services, education, 
and communications, also for combating 
soil erosion, improving water supplies, 
irrigation dams, and tribal granaries. 

Ctmnmtnicaiions. The railway from 
Kiml)ciiey to Vryburg and Mafcking 
traverses the B. Protectorate e7i route to 
Rliodesia. A telegraph lino from (Jape 
Ihovince runs from Mafcking through 
Gaberones and Fruncistovvn to Buluwayo 
and Salisbury in Rhodesia. 

History. Exploration began at the end 
of eighteenth century ; in 1818 the London 
Missionary Society settled at Kuruman. 
Robert Moffat’s headquarters from 1821. 
Livingstone’s systematic explorations 
commenced in 1841. After the Sami 
River convention, 1852, the Boers began 
to encroach from tlic E. The appeals 
from the native chiefs, notably the Chris- 
tian and enlightened Kharria, during the 
seventies, le(l to a ioinjtorary Brit, occuf- 
patictu. After tlic first Transvaal war, 
the Boers set uj) the republics of Stella- 
hind (at Vryburg) and Goshen in the N., 
which thi‘y retained contrary to the 
London convention, 1884. Sir Charles 
Warren’s ex])cdition, 1884, finally brought 
B. under Brit. rule. The present ad- 
ministrative div, dates from 1895. In 
that year arrangements liad been made to 
transfer the protectorate, with the excep- 
tion of the native re.sci’veH, to the Brit. S. 
Africa Comi^any, but as a result of the 
Jariicson raid the ]ini)erial Gov. again 
took over the adminl.stration. The same 
year portions of native ter. were made 
over to the Jlrit. !S. Africa Company, Ltd., 
and arc kicovii a.s the q^ili, Gaberones, 
and Lobatsi farms. In 189() tlie B. Rail- 
way Company constructed the railway 
which connects the Union of S. Afrioa 
with Rhodesia. In 1910 the protectorate, 
excluding the Tati dist., was vested by 
Order in Council in II. M. High Commis- 
sioner for S. Africa, and in 1911 the Tati 
Concessions, Lt d., were confirmed in their 
posses.sion of the Tati dist. By an agree- 
ment concluded in 1982 with Tshokedi 
Khami, acting chief of the Bamaugmato 
tribe, the Brit. B. Africa Company ob- 
tained the solo right, for 20 years, to 
prospect for precious stones, minerals, 
and metals throughout the Bamangwato 
country. In 1920 an advisory council, 
both native and European, was cstab. for 
the benefit of the resident commissioner. 
The Gov, of the Union of S. Africa have 


from time to time made efforts to induce 
the Brit. Gov. to transfer the B. Protec- 
torate, and also the other tw^o high com- 
mission territories to the Union, and 
indeed the S. Africa Act makes provision 
for the possibility of such incorporation. 
But hitherto the people of these terri- 
tories have manifested no wish to change 
their political status, particularly In view 
of the fundamental difforeuco between 
Brit, and S. African nativ^e policy. See 
G. B. Clark, I'ransvaal arul Bechuana- 
land, 1883; J. T. Brown, Artvony the 
Ba7itu Nomads, 1920; J, Mockford, 
Khama: Kina of the Hamauyirato, 1931. 

Beck, Sir Adam (1857-1925), Canadian 
engineer, b. at Baden, Ontario, of Ger, 
parents. Educated at Galt, Ontario, and 
then joined his father’s business at 
London, Ontario. lie was the creator 
of the hydro-electric system of the power 
supply which led to tho development of 
Canadian secondary industries. lie was 
a member of tho Ontario Legislative 
Assembly and chairman of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 

Beck Case, a legal ca.se of mistaken 
identity. In Apr. 1904 a man named 
Adolf Beck was identified by sev. w’ornen 
and an ex -policeman as a certain man 
named Smith, who liad previously boon 
imiirisoncd for fraud. He was tried and 
convicted of attempting to defraud these 
women again. While undergoing penal 
servitude ho discovered that Smith w^as a 
Jew', and by personal marks he was at 
length able to prove his innoccnee. lie 
was pardoned and offered a sum of money 
ns compensation for his imprisonment. 
Smith was arrested, and Beck d. in 
}>overty in 1909. This case was largely 
instrumental in briiig-ing al)out the cstab, 
in England of the court of criminal 
appeal. See J. Kempstcr, Perversion of 
Justice as exhibited in the Beck Case, 
1905. 

Beck, Josef (1894-1944), Polish soldier 
and i)olitirian, b. Oct. 4 in Warsaw. Ho 
served with Pil.'^udski’s Polish Legion in 
1914, and also in the Polish w-ar with 
U.S.S.R., 1919-20. When Pilsudski came 
to power in Poland, B. liecamc foreign 
minister in 1932. Ho was instrumental in 
concluding a part of non-aggres.sion with 
Hitler’s Third Reich on Jan. 20. 1934, but 
later when Hitler threatened Danzig, he 
signed a military alliance with (jlrcat 
Britain on Aug. 25, 1939. After tho fall 
of Poland, B. fled to Rumania, where 
ho was interned. He continued to exert 
sojuc infiueneo on the exiled Polish gov. 
in London, mainly in Iiostility to Russia, 
and also made unsuccessful overtures to 
Hitler. He d. nt Bucharest. 

Becke, George Louis (1848-1913), Aus- 
tralian noveli.st, b. at Port Macquarie, Ncav 
vS. AValcs. His chief works are: By Beef 
and Palm, 1894; The Ebbing of the Tide, 
1890; His Native Wife, 1896; Wild Life in 
Southern Seas, 1897 ; Rodman the Boat- 
stcerer, 1899; Tom IVallis, 1900; Helen 
Adair, 1903; Notes from my South Sea 
Log, 1905. He also WToto various works 
in collaboration witli Walter Jefferey. 

Beckenham, urb. dist. of Kent, Eng- 
land, 9 m. S.E. of Loudon. It is chiefly a 
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the Bethlem hospital, opened in 1930. 
Pop. (1931) 44,000. 

Becker, Ferdinand Wilhelm (1805-34), 
Ger. physician, h. at Hoxter on the Weser, 
where his father, Karl Ferdinand B., a 
distinguished philologist, practised as a 
physician. Educated at GOttingen, and 
in 1820 came to Scotland, where he w^as 
appointed assistant librarian in the 
Advocates’ Library ((/.i?.). He was ap- 
pointed by the Russian Gov. to make 
inqiiiriea concerning the eflicacy of 
vaccination; ho d, suddenly. His works 
include scv. Lat. treatises on medical 
subjects, and a pamphlet on Cholera, 
pub. in London. 

Becker, George Ferdinand (1847-1919), 
Amer. geologist, b. at New York Jan. 6; 
graduated at Harvard and Heidelberg. 
United States geologist, 1879-92; after- 
wards on staff of U.S. Geological Survey. 
Repoided on goldliclds in S. Africa and 
Alaska, and on the geology of the Philip- 
pine Is. 

Becker, Karl Ferdinand (1775-1849), 
Ger. philologist, b. near Trier, estab. a 
school at Offenbach, 182.3. His prin. 
work, Avsfiihrliche deutsche Orammatik, 
1836, was long popular. 

Becker, Wilhelm Adolf (179C-1846), 
Ger. archmologist, b. at Dresden; studied 
under Beck and Hermann at Leipzig 
Univ., and became prof, of archa'iology 
there in 1842. His greatest work is the 
Handbuch de,r runiischen Alierthiimer, 
1843, finished (1868) by Marquardt and 
Mommsen, but his most popular books are 
the scenes of Rom. and Gk. life in the form 
of romances, Gallus, 1838 (now ed. 1880), 
and Charicles, 1840 (new ed. 1877); both 
have been trans. into Eng. He d, at 
Meissen. 

Beckerath, Hermann von (1801—70), 
Prussian statesman, b. at Krefeld; gained 
great wealth from the bank which he 
founded, 1838; was a member of the 
Frankfort Parliament, 1848, and made 
finance minister. 

Becket, Thomas (1119-70), chancellor 
of England and archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was b. of Norman parents, his father, 
Gilbert B., being a well-to-do London 
merchant. He ro<‘eived his education at 
Merton Priory and in London, being also 
given a long course in knightly exercises 
and later being sent to Paris to study 
theology. He was attached to the court 
of The(d)ald, orchbishoj) of CUtotcrlniry, 
during the years 1148- 53. In 1152 the 
pope ordered Theohald to refuse the 
crown of England to Eustace, the eon of 
King Stephen, this step having been taken 
at the instigation, it is said, of Thomas B. 
On the accossion of Henry II. B.’s further 
promotion was expected. By the arch- 
bishop ho had already been promoted 
and offices had been heaped upon him, and 
a year after the accession of Henry II 
(1155) he was appointed to the chancellor- 
ship. His appointment was popular and 
was regarded as the beginning of a new 
era, since he w^as the first Englishman to 
receive an appointment of this description 
since the Conquest. During his period 
of office he was far more regal in his 


self. Ho was the head of an embassy to 
the Fr. court, he suggested a moans of 
gaining the Norman vexin, and he took 
an active part in the Toulouse campaign. 
In 1162, when he was created archbishop 
of Canterbury, he changed his manner of 
living to that of an ascetic ; he determined 
to support and claim full privilege for the 
Chtirch; and he became the zealous cham- 
pion of the Church against the king. 
Henry 11. was anxious to break the power 
of the Church, and especially to reduce the 
benefit of the clergy. By the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon ho attempted to do 
this, and although B. at first refused, 
ultimately he gave a grudging consent. 
But B. and the king had shown too openlj' 
their antagonism, and from this time 
onw'ards they became open enemies. B. 
fled the country, his property was seized, 
and the revenues of his sees w'cre im- 
pounded. A claim was made on him for 
moneys duo from him when chancellor of 
the kingdom, he remained in France for 2 
years, ami then went to Rome, wlierc lie 
w’as reinstated ])y the pojje in his arc^h- 
blshoprk*. In 1170 a reconciliation was 
patched up between himself and thtj king, 
and lie rcturnetl to England. He re- 
ceived a inagnificcnt reception from the 
people, but quarrels soon broke out again. 
The coronation of the young King Henry 
during B.’s absence led him to oxcom- 
nnmieate tiie bishops who had taken part 
in it. The news of tins arouseil the 
Angevin fury of Henry 11., and ho burst 
forth with the words that led to tlio mur- 
der of B. in Canterbury Cathedral by 4 
of tho king’s knights. The murder took 
place on Deo. 29, 1170. B. w^as canonised 
in 1172. See W. 11. Hutton, 7'homas 
Jieckft, Archbishop of Canterbury (Makers 
of National History series), 1910; S. 
Cunnington, The Stonj of 'Thomas Hecket, 
1914 ; also biographies by J. (’. Robertson, 
1857, and W. H. Hutton, 1926, 

Beckford, William (1759-1844), Eng. 
author, tho son of William Beckford 
(1709-70), lord inayor of London and 
supporter of Wilkes, was b. at Fontbill 
Abbey, Wilts, lie inherited a fortune on 
his father’s death. In 1783 he married 
Lady Margaret Gordon, daugliter of the 
fourth carl of Aboyne. After his wife’s 
deatli in 1786 he w'cnt to Portugal. He 
W71.8 M.P. for Wells 1784-90, when ho 
resigned, and for llindon 1806. In 1801 
he sold tho contents of Fonthlll, and 
began the building of a new house at a 
cost of nearly £300,000. His eccentric 
hal)its of seclusion herc^ gave rise to various 
stories. In 1822 he sold Fontbill to John 
Farquhar, who sold his collection of 
pictures and art treasun^s; 3 years later 
the tower (260 ft. lilgh) collapsed and 
destroyed part of tho house. B. built 
another tower near Bath, where he lived 
till his death. The oriental romance for 
which ho Is childly remembered, 7'he 
History of the Caliph Vathek, wa,s originally 
w^rlttcn in I'r. and (according to the 
Queirterly Review, June 1834) was pub. 
before B. had closed his twentieth year. 
Justin Hannaford (introduction to re- 
print of 1905) states that It w^as comnosed 
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in 1785 or 1786, and (as B. was wont to 
assert) at a single sitting of 3 days and 
2 nights. Yet other accounts say that it 
was written in Fr., 1781 or 1782, and first 
pub. in Fr. in 1787. His Letters from 
Portugal were pub. in 1834, and in the 
same year a rolssue of his satirical BiO' 
graphical Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Painters, originally written in 1780. See 
C. Redding’s Memoirs, 1859; R. Garnett’s 
ed. of Vathek, 1893; and L. Melville, Life 
and Letters, 1910. See also The 7'ravel 
JJiaries of William Beck ford, ed. by G. 
Chapman, 1928. 

Beckmann, Johann (1739-1811), Gcr. 
writer, b. at Iloya in Hanover. Educated 
at Gottingen Univ. where, in 1766, he was 
made prof, of natural science. His 
prin. work was tlie History of Inventions. 
Ho wrote also A History of the Earliest 
Voya{jcs made in Modem Times which he 
left incomplete. His eds. of the Wonder- 
ful Histories of Antigonus Carystius and 
of Marbodius’s 'Treatise on Stones show a 
rare union of scientific knowledge with 
philological learning. 

Beckton, dist. of ESvSex, England, near 
the 1. h. of the Thames, 9 m. from London, 
by rail. Tlicro are enormous gasworks 
and the N. outfall of the metropolitan 
drainage system is hero. 

Beokum, tn. of Westphalia, Germany, 
23 m. S.E. of Minister. Pop. 11,000. 

Beckwith, John Charles (1789-1862), 
Brit, general and missionary, b. in Nova 
Sootifi, was a nephew of General Sir 
Thomas B. He served in the Light 

Div. (luring the Peninsuiar war, and lost a 
leg at Waterloo. In 1827 tlie eondition of 
the WaldeiiHians in Piedmont turned iiim to 
missionary work. He settled at La Torre, 
founded 120 schools and built a ohiircli. 

Beckwith, Sir Thomas Sydney (17 72- 
1831), Eng. soldier, son of Major-General 
John 13., who led a regiment of foot at 
Minden. He won a great reputation as a 
leader of light troops, and was prac'tically 
tlio creator of one of tlie finest units, the 
95th, in Moore’s celebrated Light Div. It 
was in India under Baird that B., as a 
subaltern, learned military organisation, 
and when, on his return to England, a 
rifle corps or regiment of light troojis was 
about to be formed, B. obtained a cap- 
taincy in th(^ new unit which, later, was 
known as Manuingbam’s Rides or the 
95th of the Line. B. became the lien- 
tenant-coloncl of this regimont in 1803, 
and tho part that he and his lirigade took 
in closing Moore’s retivat from l^ortugal 
is graphically described by Napier. Sub- 
sequenHy lie again distinguished him- 
self in the Ikminsular war, notably at 
Busaco and at Sabugal. In 1829 he was 
apjiointed commander-in-chief at Bom- 
bay, India, Jan. 15. 

Beckx, Pierre Jean (1795-1887), general 
of the Jesuits, ft. at Slchem, in Brabant, 
and d. at Rome. He heeamo confessor 
to the duke of Anhalt-Kdtbeii, and pro- 
curator for the prov. of Austria in 1847. 
Six years latm* he was made general of his 
order, and as such influenced Pope Pius 
IX. He took a prominent part in the dis- 
cussions conceruing the Immaculate Con- 
ception and papal infallibility. 


Beoman, John Christopher (1641-1717), 
Gcr. historian and geographer, was ft. in 
Anhalt. Ho d. at tYankfort. 

Becon, Thomas (1512-67 h Eng. divine, 
chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer. He 
graduated as B.A. at the age of 16 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. His 
religious opinions caused his summons to 
London, there to recant them and further 
to burn the books wherein they had been 
proclaimed. During tlie reign of Edward 
VI. be prospered, but was sent to the 
Tower on the death of tho king. His 
release followed on Elizabeth’s accession. 

Becontree, dist. of Essex, iiart of the 
urban dist. of Dagenham, 11 ra. from 
Loudon. Here the L.C.C. has built 
houses to accommodate nearly 100,000 
persons. 

Becque, Henri Frangois (1837-99), Fr. 
dramatist, ft. in Paris. Was for some 
time a banker. His plays, which met with 
varying success, include the opera Sar- 
danaj)ale, 1867; Michel Pauper, 1870; 
L* Enlevcm ent , 1871; Les Corbeaux, 1882; 
and La Parisienne, 1885. 

B^oquer, Gustavo Adolfo (1836-70), 
Sp. poet and man of letters, the son of an 
artist, Joaquin B. In 1856 he went to 
Madrid, and earned a scanty living on 
translations and miscellaneous journalistic 
work. He wrote 3 vols. of poems and 
prose legends. In the former he was im- 
bued with the romantic spirit that in- 
fluenced Byron and Heine; his prose 
legends are weird and morbid. Ses his 
Works, ed. by Correa, with a biographical 
introduction (Madrid, 1885). 

Beoquerel, Antoine C6sar (1788-1878), 
Fr. physicist, ft. at CJhatillon-sur-Loing; 
s(‘rved in t luj I'r. army as an engiiioor m 
Sj’aiu, 1810; ho was appointed to the 
Eeolo Polytechni(iuo and served in France 
in 1814. lie then left the army and began 
to .study with Amp(>rc and Blot magnet- 
ism, electro-conductivity, and more parti- 
cularly electro-chemistry. In 1837 he 
heeiinie prof, of physics at the Mu86e 
d’Histoire Naturelle. Tho value of his 
re.Mcarehes iti electrical science was recog- 
nised by the Royal Society with the 
CNiplcy medal, 1837, and he may be 
regarded a.s one of tlie pioneens in the 
study of clc<;tro-chemistry. Of bis numer- 
oiXs scicutifle publications the chief or© 
'Traits d’tdectricibi et du magnHsime, 1840; 
EUments (ic VHectro-chimie, 1843; TraiU 
complei du magnelisme, 1845; J^lemcnfs de 
physique terrestre ct de mHeorologie, 1847, 

Becquerel Rays, invisible rays given olT 
by uranium. The properly of radio- 
activity of uranium was first dis(x>vei*e(l 
by Antoine Henri B. (1852-1908), who 
was a prof, at tho Ecolo Ikily technique in 
Paris, and awarded the Nobel prize in 
1903. Ho was tho grandson of Antoine 
CY‘sar B. {q.v.). 

Becse, or Becej, tn. of Vojvodina, 
YugOvSlavia, on the r. b. of the Theiss; iias 
a largo trade in grain. Pop. 22,900. 

Bective Abbey, anct. building situated 
on tho R. Boyne, 5 in. from Trim, Ireland. 
In later times a church was ere^cbed on 
the site of the ruined abbey, and tb© 
steeple of tho church still remains. 

Bed, term generally for the sleeping 
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place for human beings or animals; 
BpecificaUy a piece of furniture used for 
sleeping. Primitive man made his bod 
upon the floor of a cave or hut of skins, 
of leaves, of ferns, of dried grass or straw. 
E. nations pile sleeping-mats and rugs on 
the floor for night, and remove them in the 
day. The bed of the O.T. and N.T. can 
bo seen to-day in the E. In India the 
string bed stretched on a low framework 
of wood, the charpoy, marks a transition 
towards the bedstead. The material of 
the betiding, straw, wool, or feathers, has 
not varied much since early times; hair 
was used in the Middle Ages. Pillows 
and bolsters wore used in anct. Greece and 
Rome. The curved head-rest of wood or 
more costly material is found in anct. 
Egypt, and to-day in Japan, in Africa, 
and the Pacifle. In modern times flock, 
wool, horsehair are used for the stutting 
of bedding; feathers, still used for pillows, 
have ceased to be a luxury for the bed; 
the spring mattress has given place to the 
coiled wire-woven net, llx'ed in the frame- 
work, a development of the crossed plate 
of iron or webbing descended from the 
hide thongs of anct. times which sup- 
ported the bedding. The bcdst(5ad 
proper in anct. Egypt was a low frame- 
work of wood, on wliich was fitret(ihed a 
webbing of rushw’ork or fibre; more lofty 
beds, with steps, were used for persons of 
rank. The early Gk. bed had a head- 
board, and laced thongs of hide bore its 
pile of skins or other coverings. Oriental 
influence brought carving and inlay of 
metal and ivory, -which tiie lioTuans 
copied. At I’ompeii have been found t he 
carved bronze posts and head-rests of beds 
which once supported a uarrmv frame of 
wood: such were probably placed in an 
alcove a]id sheltered hy curtains. In the 
early Middle Ages the bedstead, where 
used, appears to have been a box -like con- 
struction, but there are illustrations in 
MSS. of beds with carved and deconitod 
head- and foot-boards; others are more 
couches or benches placaal against the 
wall with curtains hung from a side 
cornice. A feature of twelfth- and 
thirteenth -century beds is their slope 
from head to foot. In the fourteenth 
century is found the tester, with canopy 
and side curtains usually hung from a vvrtll- 
projection at the head. It must bo re- 
membered that bedsteads wore luxuries 
for the well-to-do, and that the common 
folk slept, as did their ancestors, on 
rushes, skins, or straw upon the floor. 
Till the end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth century most of the de- 
coration seems to have been lavished on 
the bed-trappings, which a great person- 
age carried with him, to furnish the light 
fmmeworks of the permanent bodstead.s. 
With the sixteenth century comes the 
great 4-post bed, with its opportunity for 
the craft of the wood carver. Many fine 
examples of Ebzabethan and Jacobean 
bods of this typo still exist. A historic 
example is the great bed of Ware, once at 
the ‘Saracen’s Head,’ now at Rye House. 
With the end of the seventeenth century 
a return was made to the tester, but the 
canojiy and side curtains rest on the head- 


posts of the bod, and the foot-board, 
carved and curved, remains or is dis- 
pensed with. Franco was before Eng- 
land in the change, and the eighteonth 
century in Franco produced ornate and 
V»cautiful examples. Chippendale and 
Sheraton designed fine mahogany bed- 
steads, and the present day has seen a 
revival of the taste for wooden bedsteads 
in preference to tho iron and brass bed- 
steads which had come into use since the 
middle of tho nineteenth century. 

Bed, in geology, term used to indicate 
t he layers of certain rocks, usually called 
strata. See Geoixjq y. 

Beda, see Bede. 

Bedale, mrkt. tn. of the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 7 m. from Northal- 
lerton by rail. Tho B. hunt is named 
after the tn. 

Bodarieux, tn. in tho dept, of H6rault, 
Ii’ranoe. There are mamifs. of’ wool and 
(‘loth, and also taniieriea jind distilleries. 
Fop. 8000. 

Bedda, or Beda, Nuts, ])rofluet of Ter- 
minalia heller ica, species of Combretaeetc. 
These tropical S(ieds are used in medicines, 
and also in dyeing and tanning. In 
common with tho seeds of sev. other 
plants they are called myrohnlarvs, 

Beddard, Frank Evers (1 SeS -1 92.0), 
Eng. naturalist, was edue.itod at Harrow 
and Oxford. Ho was prosector to the 
Zoological Society lSS4-i91o; formerly 
lecturer on biology at Guy’s Hosiiital, and 
examiner in zoology and eomparativ(^ 
anatomy at the univ. of London, and of 
morphology at Oxford. 11(^ was also 
naturalist to tho Challenucr expedition 
commission, 18H2-8i. His works arc 
Animal Coloration, 1892; Tc.rt-hook of 
'/jooijcoarapliy, 189’) A Monoyraph of the 
(Jliyochfvfa, 1895; and Struct lur. (nid 
Classification of h’irds, 1898. 

Beddgelert, i.e. the grav(‘ of Golert, 
vil., Carnarvonshire, N. Wales, 13 m. S.E. 
of Carnarvon. It is close to the pass of 
Aborglaslyn, in which is thc5 rock called 
the chair of Rhys Gocli, the bard (d, 
1420). From the vil.. lying at the foot of 
Snowdon, tla‘ ascent ca,u iic made. l*op. 
1100. Tlio traditional grave of Llewel- 
lyn's hound, Gelert, is marked by a stone, 
reealliiig tho legend of tho hound \vho 
saved his master’s child from a wolf and 
was killed in mistake by tho father. 

Beddington, dist. of Surrey, England, 
on tho Wandlo, 2 m. from Croydon. It 
lias a public park, and an orphan asylum 
which was formerly the seat of tho Carew 
family. Pop. 20,000. 

Beddoo, John (1820-1 911), Eng. anthro- 
pologist and physician, b. at Bewdley. 
Worcestershire. lie was ediu'ated at 
Univ. Oolloge, London, and Edinburgh. 
IIo served during the (>imean war as a 
doctor on the civil staff, end from 1857 
had a medical practice in Clifton, Bristol. 
His anthropological works inedude 'i'he 
Races of Britain (1885); Stature of Man in 
British Isles (187 0); The Anthropological 
History of Europe (1910). 

Beddoes, Thomas (17G0-1808), Eng. 
physician, h. at Shifnal, in Shropshire. 
Entered at P(?mbroke College, Oxford, 
1776, and studied languages, chemistry, 
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and goolo^. Came to London, 1781, 
and studied medicine under Sheldon. He 
took degree of doctor of medicine at Ox- 
ford, 1786, and visited Franco in the 
following year. At the outbreak of the 
Fr. Revolution, ho supported tho rebels, 
and in consequence had to leave Oxford. 
He returned to Shropshire, and wrote tho 
History of Isaac Jenkivs intended to 
check drunkenness. In 1704 he married 
Anna Edgeworth, sister of Maria Edge- 
worth. Ho was the inventor of a 
‘pneumatic’ system of therapautics by 
inhalation of medicated gases, and set up 
an institution, which is notable as having 
provided Humphry Havy with oppor- 
tunities for his researches. 

Beddoes, Thomas Lovell (1803-49), 
Kng. poet. h. at Clifton, the son of Thomas 
H. Iq.v.). His poetic drama. The Bride's 
Tragedy, 18'2*2, is modelled on Webster 
and Tourneur, and his verso ro-echocs 
that of the Jacobean dramatists. His 
fantastic and amorphous drama in verso, 
Death's Jest-book, or The Fools Tragedy, 
WJis pub. posthumously, 1850, by his 
friend, T. F. Kelsall, who wa.s his literary 
executor, and in 1850-51 pub. a memoir 
of H, and collected eda. of his poems. 
Many of H.’s lyrical poems ai*e ex<iuisite, 
as. e.g.. If thov trilf ease thy heart, and 
If there irere diravis to sell. From 1824 
till his ticath H. lived a wamlering life 
abroad, cliielly in (iernutny and Switzer- 
land, but his revolutionary views pre- 
vented his remaining long in one place. 
He committed suicide under ])eeu]iaT cir- 
cumstances in 1849 at Hasl(‘. See E. 
(iosse, Poetical Works of T. L. Beddoes, 
1890, 1928, with tlie first full aeeonnt of 
his life, and lAiters, 1894; It. 11. J^iiow, 
Thomas Lovell. Beddoes, Kceentric and 
Poet, 1928; H. W. Donner, Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes: the making of a Poet, 193.5. 

Bede, Beda, or Bseda, surnamed The 
Venerable (c. (573-735), Fug. historian, 6. 
in the t('r. of the monastery of St. Peter 
at W'earmouth. \A’hen 7 years old bo was 
admitted to this mouusti'ry, and studied 
under the famous abbot, Hencdict Hiscop, 
and his siu eessor, (^eolfrid. In (582 Bis- 
cop fouiiflcd t he i.i i‘viibi>’.!rin‘r monastery 
of .laiTow, and it i- iicir that B. generally 
resided, lii his nineteentli year ho waa 
admitted to the diaeonato by Si. John of 
Beverley, then bishop of Hexham, and 
11 yoar.s later the same bishop ordained 
him prh'st. At t he end of his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History B, gives us these pavtieulars 
of himself, and goes on to numtioii how 
the observaiK'o of the monastic di.sclpline, 
tho daily ( hargo of singing in tho church, 
and t he delights of learning, teaching, and 
writing had uinde up his holy and tranquil 
life. His learning was great, covering 
almost all tho subjects then knowm: Lat., 
Gk., astronomy, medicine, and probably 
some Hebrew. His Ecclesiastical History 
is a chief source of knowledge of the early 
hist, of England. Its facts are derived 
partly from the Rom. writers, but still 
more from native sources and traditions. 
King Alfred trans. it into Anglo-Saxon. 
B. also wrote sciontilic works, including a 
treatise on the calendar, and other his- 
torical essays, such os tho History of the 


Abbots of his own monasteries. Another 
laige div. of his work consisted of theo- 
logical treatises and biblical commen- 
taries. A collected ed. of B.’s works was 
first pub. at Paris in 1544. See ed, by 
J. A. Giles, 184 3-44; also C. Plummer, 
BeJm Opera Historira, 1896. An Eng. 
trans. of the Erclesiastical History Is pub. 
in Everyman’s IJbrary. 

Bedoau, Marie Alphonse (1804-63), Fr. 
general, b. and d. at V^ertou, near Nantes. 
He was sent to Algeria in 1830, and in 
1847 became its governor-general for some 
time. During the revolution in 1848 he 
was appointed, by Marshal Bugeaiid, 
commander of one of tho 5 columns for its 
suppression, but proved of little service. 
Ho was arrested with Cavaignac and La 
Morici^re in 1851 and hanislied, but in 
1859 returned to his native land. 

Bedeaux System, also known as B. 
{mint {dan, a wage incentive system based 
on a form of job 8tandardisatif)n covering 
direct and indirect production work. 
The cmfdoyee receives a basic hourly 
wage until his cfliciency exceeds a stan- 
dard fixed in advance by time study. 
Production In excess of stamhird is re- 
w'arded by an increasing hourly rate 
strictly related to production, until for 
high production it bccomt^s almost a pure 
piece rate. Ttn^s, if {)roduction Is 150 
per cent of standard, the daily wage 
earned is 140 per cent of the l)a.sie daily 
wage. The system is similar in principle 
to other incentive systems involving the 
‘sharing’ of savings resulting from Buper- 
standnnl production between employer 
and employee. The application is usually 
accompanied by the fixing of high stan- 
dards and the exercise of rigid control, but 
is not eoneerned with production methods, 
and has therefore led to industrial disputes 
and considerable controversy. 

Bede, Cuthbert, sec Braih-f.y, Ei>ward. 

Bedogar, or Bedeguar (Persian, wind- 
brought), name of a spongy gall, found 
ehietly on the wild rose, and especially 
on tho 6W’eetl)rier. It is covered with a 
mossy growth which ivS really undeveloped 
leaves. Tho galJ-insoc.'t wiiich produces 
it is Bhodites I'osir. See Galls. 

Bedel, see Bf.adlk. 

Bedell, William (1571-1642), Eng. 
{)relate, b. at Black Notley in Essex. 
I'ook holy orders ami was chosen fellow 
of his college, Emmannel, Cambridge; 
waa chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton at 
Venice. On his return to England ho 
trans. into Lat. various works concerning 
tho hist, of tho Church. In 1627 he be- 
came provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and in 1629 w^as elected bishop of Kilmoro 
and Ardagh; ho fought tiin Catholics in a 
novel manner, by ('onverting the better 
among their priests; he aided in the trans. 
of thci Prayer Book and Bible into Erse, 
ami saw that the trans. was read in his 
dioeCvSe. In tlio rebellion of 3 641 ho was 
unmolested at first, but was afterwards 
imprisoned; he d. in consequence of this. 
The trans. of the N.T. was {mb. nt Dublin, 
1002. 

Bedesman, or Beadsman, an almsman, 
who offered bedcjt or prayers for his bene- 
factor’s eonl. Bedesmen were attached 
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to the churches. In Scotland the kind’s 
bedesmen were licensed mendicants, who 
received maintenance in kind on the 
king’s birthday. Later the word came 
to mean a pensioner, or the Inmate of a 
hospital. 

Bedford: (1) Co. tn. of Bedfordshire, 
Englarid, and a pari, and municipal bor. 
It is situated on the R. Ouse, amid fertile 
pasture lands and corn fields, about 50 m. 
from London. The riv. banks are taste- 
fully laid out as promenades, and there 
are 2 large parks. There is considerable 
trade iu mrkt. garden and agric. produce. 
Engines and agric. machines are manu- 
factured. Sir W. Harper (rf. 1573), lord 
mayor of London in 1561, is buried in 
St. Paul’s Church. He did much to 
benefit B., his native place, and endowed 
an Edward VI. grammar school, and the 
‘Harper Trust* supports a modern and 
other schools for boys and girls. The 
name of John Bunyan is associated with 
the tn. He was imprisoned in the jail; 
his chair is preserved, and the Bunyan 
meeting house is on the site of the chapel 
in which he preached. B. returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop. 40,500. 
(*2) Co. seat of Lawrence co., Indiana, 
L.S.A., 60 m. N.W. of Louisville; shipping 
port of the Bedford, Indiana, oolitic 
limestone, the best building stone in the 
U.S.A., and of which many important 
buildings have been constructed. It has 
also c-cment works and machine shops. 
Pop. 12,500. (3) Co. seat of Bedford co., 

Pennsylvania, .35 m. 8.W, of Altoona: its 
many mineral springs attract visitors 
during summer. In 1758 Fort Bedford, 
an important military frontier post, was 
constructed. Pop. 3000. 

Bedford College, women’s college of 
London Univ., founded in 1849 by Mrs. 
Reid to provide a liberal education for 
women. In 1878 the London Univ, ad- 
mitted women to degrees, since which date 
the majority of students at B. C. read for 
a univ. degree in arts or science (pass or 
honours), although a general courae of 
advanced study may be chosen. There 
are also an art school and a training dept. 
The original buildings were in Bedford 
Square: it \vi\s then moved to York Place, 
Biiker Street, and In 1913 new buildings 
in Regent’s Park were opened by Queen 
Mary. 

Bedford, Dukes of, see Russell Family. 

Bedford Level, dist. in England of about 
400,000 ac., situated in the counties of 
Sufihlk, Norfolk, Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Northampton, and Huntingdon. It was 
once fenland, and was in the first place 
drained by the earl of Bedford in 1634, 
A large portion is under cultivation, and 
coleseed and flax are grown. VVild-fowl 
live in the more marshy (lists, iu vast 
numbers. 

Bedford Park, London residential dist. 
in the bor. of Acton, laid out on garden 
suburb lines. 

Bedfordshire, S. Midland co. in Eng- 
land, bounded by Northampton on the 
N.W., Bucks on the W., Bucks and Herts 
on the S., by Herts and Cambridge on the 
E., and Huntingdon on the N.E. Its 
area is 302,942 ac. The surface Is 


generally level; a branch of the Chiltern 
Hills crosses the N.E. and S. The Great 
Ouse flows through the centre to the E., 
and is navigable to King’s Lynn from 
Bedford, the co. tn. The Ivel, a feeder of 
the Ouse, is also navigable. The valley 
of B. is fertile, and the Ouse valley is noted 
for its pasture -lands. Wheat is grown, 
barley, and vegetables. Sheep-rearing is 
carried on in the S. The industries 
are engineering and motor works at 
Luton, straw-plaiting at Luton and Dun- 
stable, printing at Dunstable, and agric. 
machines and tools at Bedford and Luton. 
There are limestone quarries iu the co,, 
ami the world’s largest brickworks at 
Stewartby. Sev. relics of Rom. times 
and parts of Rom. roads are still to bo 
seen in various parts. The co. is divided 
Into 9 biindreds and 122 pars., ami returns 
2 members to Parliament. Pop. 221,000. 
Sec F. C. Eelcs, 2'he bJdwardian Inven- 
tories for Bedfordshire^ 1905; Bedfordshire 
(Victoria County History), 1912-14; 
C. G. Chambers, Bedfordshire, 1917' 

A. Mee, Bedford and Huntinpdon, 1939. 

Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regt., 

The (formerly IGth Foot), regiment of the 
Brit. Army, raised in 1688 and sent to 
Holland in 1689, serving in all campaigns 
down to peace of Ryswick, 1097. After 
a few years in Ireland it returned to Hol- 
land under Marlborough and fought 
at Blenheim, Rami lies, Oudenarde ami 
Malplaquet. In 1782 it received the title 
The Buckinghamshire, which it ex- 
changed in 18(»9 for 'J'he Bedfordshire. 
During the nineteenth century it served 
in the W. Indies, Ceylon, Bengal, and N. 
America. Under Sir R. Low it served in 
the Chitral campaign in 1895. During 
the First World War it raised 18 battalions 
for service in Franc>e, Flanders, Italy, 
Gallipoli, and Palestine. In 1919 the 
title was changed to The Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regiment. Units of the 

B. and 11. R. fought on the W. front in 
the Second World War. Other units also 
fought on the It. front, and In Burma, 
wluiro they wore part of the Chindit force. 

Bedivere, the last knight of King 
Arthur’s Round Table. His advcntiu'cs 
are recounted in the Morle d* Arthur of 
Malory. It was Sir B, who boro Arthur’s 
body to the barge and hurled bis sword 
Excalibur into the lake. 

B^dier, Joseph (1864-1938), Fr. writer, 
b. in Paris; educated at the Ecole Nor- 
male. One of th(i foremost authorities on 
Fr. medieval literature, having a gift for 
moulding legend and tradition into 
literary forms of gracxj and distinction. 
Held chair of Fr. literature at Fribourg 
(1889-91), at Caen (1891-93), and at the 
(k)116ge do Franco (1893-1925), being ad- 
ministrator of the last-named from 1925 
until his death. Publications: Le Roman 
de Tristan et YseiiU (] 900-20): Les Chan- 
sons de croisade (1909); La Chanson de 
Rolande (1921-26); La f ^,mation des 
Ufjendes ^pitiucs (1908-17); Elected to 
the AcadOrnio Francalse in 1920 in recog- 
nition of his Uisioire de la litUraiure 
francaise (1923). 

Bedlam (properly Bethlem Hospital), 
London co. mental hospital, originally 
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founded in 1247 an a priory at Blshops- 
^atc, under 8t. Mary’s of Bethlehem. 
Later eonv<?rted into a madhouse, and 
transferred in 1676 to Moorfiolds, then in 
1815 to Southwark. At one time the in- 
mates were treated in a cruel manner, 
being exhibited as though they were wild 
boasts. Hogarth’s picture refers to this. 
‘Bedlam beggars’ or ‘ Tom-o’-Bedlams’ 
wore names given to such patients as, 
being partially cured, wore allowed to go 
at large. In 1931 the hospital was moved 
into the country and the grounds on 
which it stood were given by Lord Uothcr- 
mcro as a playground for S. London 
children. 

Bedlingtonshire, urban dist. of North- 
umberland, England. It is situated 22 
ni. above tlio mouth of the Blyth. It has 
collieries and glass works. Pop. 27,000. 
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Bedlington Terrier, so named after the 
tu. of B. in Nortlnnnbrnland. It was 
first bred there at the beginning of last 
century, and was for some time only 
known to the miners of the dist., with 
wliora it was, as now, a favourite sporting 
dog. it si amis about 13 in. and weighs 
from 18 to 20 pounds: colour bhie-black, 
with black nose, or liver, tan, or sandy 
with light-coloured nose; tljc coat is siiort, 
crisp, and IncliJied to harsliness; the hca<l 
is narrow, ti»e m\izzlc long and powerful; 
ears set low, and falling close to the head; 
tail tapering and not carried high; the 
legs are long and flanks ent up. The B. is 
a splendid ratt(M’, and full of courage and 
fight, with remarkable speed. 

Bedloe’s Island, in New’ York harbour, 
U.S.A.. lying, together with Governor’s 
and Ellis Is., in tlie bay S. of Manhattan 
Is. On It stands the famous statue of 
Liberty, presented to the nation by 
France, which dominates New York 
harbour. 


Bedmar, Alfonso della Cueva, Marques 

de (1572-1G55), Sp. diplomatist. He was 
appointed to Venice in 1607 to break up 
a league against Spain with B>ance and 
the Netherlands. The plot that ho was 
supposed to have planned, in 1618, with 
the viceroy of Naples, the duke of 
Ossuna, to capture the city during the 
ceremonies of the marriage with the 
Adriatic of the doge of Venice, is the 
basis of Otway’s tragedy, Venice Pre- 
served. He left Venice on its discovery 
and went to the Netherlands as president 
of the couucil. lie became a cardinal in 
1622, and bishop of Oviedo, where he d. 

Bedminster, post-township of Somerset 
CO., New Jersey, U.S.A., about 15 m. 
S.W. from Moriistowm. Pop. 2000. 

Bed of Justice, originally tiie throne of 
the Vt. king, when he was present at the 
sitting of Parliament. Tiio term signified 
an occasion w'hen the king ovciTiiled pari, 
decisions, on tl)c principle that his 
authority was paramount to that of his 
Parliament, since the latter was his dele- 
gate, Louis XVI. held the last B. of J. 
iu 1788, and then ho ordered the whole 
Parliament to he imprisoned. 

B^dos de Celles, Dom Francois (1709- 
1779), Benedictine monk of St. Maiir, was 
h. at C’aux. He was a master in the 
knowledge of organ-bnilding, and pub. 
L'Art du facteur d'orgnes in 176(1 to 17 78. 

Bedouins, i.c. the pcoijlo of tlie open 
land or desert, Arab. Ahl-bed>/\ Bada- 
icin, or, as they also call themselves, Ahl- 
el-bcit, the people of the tent. According to 
Arab traditional ethnology, the B. are 
Mustaral)s, naturalised Arabs, the de- 
scendants of Ishniacl, as distinguished 
from the pure Arab descended from Shciri ; 
thus the latter are the agric. settled 
Arabs, tlie B. the nomad pastoral iiooplc. 
The earliest home of the B. w’as N. Araliia, 
Hejaz, and Nejd, from wheniu they 
spread in early times to Syria an<l Meso- 
potamia, and to Egypt and Tunisia. The 
name has lost nnieh of its true racial 
significance, for it is often applied to many 
Hamitic nomad tribes, such as the Bis- 
harin and lladeiuioas iu Lower higypt and 
the Sudan, while true B. have settled in 
vils. and become agric. Ifilysicall 3 ^ the 
B. of N. Arabia are slight and wiry rather 
than strong, and below^ the middle height; 
in colour, brown, deepening in shade in 
the S. The features arc good, with 
aquiline nose. Their organisation is 
tribal, their leader the sheikh, chosen for 
his qualities, whether of wealth, birth, or 
courage. Living in tents and moving 
from w'ell to well and pasture to pasture, 
the organisation is loose, and intertribal 
feuds are common, with constant cattle 
raidings. The^'' were notorious plun- 
derers of caravans and travellers, and a 
regular toll wus ])aid by the Turkish Gov. 
to those tribes tliroiigh whose ter. passed 
the pilgrimages to Medina and Slecca. 
'rh© building of the Hejaz railway caused 
much disturbance in consequence among 
the tribes. Kegarding all travellers os 
trespassers, thej’^ uovcrtheloss respected a 
safe conduct or passport which could bo 
obtained by payment from a sheikh. 
The proverbial Arab hospitality was then 
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freely extended. Though professing Mo- 
hammedanism, they are by no means 
strict observers, except under pressure 
from the Wahabis, as in Nejd. Poly- 
gamy is rare, but the marriage tie is loose. 
The dross of the men consists of a long 
skirt and a black cam el’s -hair cloak, with 
a black or striped headcloth; the women 
wear white trousers and skirt, with a large 
blue cloak which they draw over the face 
before strangers. The chief authorities 
are J. L. Bm’ckhardt, Notes on (he 
Bedouins and IVahabis, 18H1; C. M. 
Doughty, Arabia Drseriay 1882; W. S. 
Blunt, Bedouin Tribes, 1879; Lady Anne 
Blunt, Pilgrimage to Nejd, 1881; Hill 
Gray, With the Bedouins, 1890; S. M. 
Zwemer, Arabia, the Cradle of Islam, 1900 ; 
A. Kennctt, Bedouin Justice, 1925. Sec 
also bibliography under Auaiua. 



Bedsores, sore or typo of ulceration 
which may afJlict a i)aticut who is confined 
to bed through IJlneKS, accident, or old 
age, especially if unable to move freely 
and often. Constant pressure on one 
surface causes a loss of vitality to the sur- 
rounding tissues through stoi)pagc of the 
circulation, and results, if neglected, in a 
discoloration of the skin, then a slough, 
and finally a deep ulcer. The parts most 
liable are the base of the spine, tlie hii)S, 
shoulers, heels, and elbows, and tho back 
of tho head. The tendency to rapid 
formation of IL varies with the w'eight of 
the patient, his capacity to move, etc., 
hut waut of cleanliness, tho wetting of 
bedclothes and bedding from perspiration 
and excretions, ruckled or untidy sheets 
are the chief exciting causes. A patient 
should, therefore, he kept scrupulously 
clean, and waslied with soap and water 
daily, all damp clothing at once changed, 
the sheets kept smooth and tho parts 
liable rubbed briskly; the skin on these 
parts should also be rubbed with methy- 
lated spirits, eau-de-cologne, whisky, or 
other stimulant, and dusted with horocic 
acid or prepared starch powder. A 
water-bed or an air-cushion for the ex- 
posed parts is a good protection and of 
the utmost use if a B. has formed. 
Should a slough form, continued fomenta- 


tions will bring it away, when the sore 
can bo dressed with boraclc ointment, or if 
persistent in not healing, friar’s balsam, 
red lotion, or zinc ointment may be 
applied; an ointment containing gentian 
violet is now often used for bedsores and 
other skin troubles. 

Bedstead, though applied originally to 
the place in which a bed was located, is a 
term now employed to indicate the 
framework of the bed. See Bed. 

Bedstraw, name of tho genus of Uubia- 
cem known as Galium, related to wood- 
ruff and madder. O. aparine is often 
called goose-grass or cleavers; G. verurn 
(yellow or lady’s bedstraw), G. moHugo 
(great hedge bedstraw), and G. cruciatum 
(crossvvort) arc coininoii in Britain. 

Bodwellty, i»ar. of W. Monmouthshire, 
Wales. It is situated 7 in. S.W. of 
Pontypool, and has a pop. of 80,1)00. It 
has coal mines and iron foundries. 

Bedworth, tn. of Wnrwicksbire, Eng- 
land, 5 m. from Coventry, on tho Nun- 
eaton -Coventry branch of tln^ railway. 
The Coventry Canal serves it for the 
carriage of its coal and ironstone mined 
tlicrc, and there are ironworks and brick- 
fields. Pop. 12,000. 

Bee, name of a group of insects in the 
order Hymenoptera, which includes ants, 
wasps, saw-flies, ichneumon - flics, and 
many other creatures with 4 membranous 
wings, the thorax and abdomen fused, 
well-developed mandihles, and an ovi- 
positor in tho female. The Bs. themselves 
constitute the family A])ida‘. or Antho- 
phila, which is sev. times siilxlividcd, and 
in addition to tlio above characteristics, 
they all agree in having the lieud united 
to the thorax, females wKli jioisonous 
stings, males with anti'niue divided into 
18 segments, females hiio 12 segments. 
In character they may i)e social oi' solitarj', 
and tho functions of life arc divided 
among undeveloped femal<‘S or workers, 
males or drones, and a higlily developed 
female or queen B. Tliere are ai>out 1 aOO 
known species of Bs. exiii biting various 
degrees of specialisation and intelligence. 
Tlio queen B. is larger iTi size than her 
fellows, and permits no rival in her home, 
so tliat in each hive there is only one 
queen, who may be distiuguislied l)y tlio 
yellow ness of tho under-part of licr body, 
the ahseneo of pollen-hasketH and w’ax- 
pockets. Despite lier short wings, she is 
eapabhi of flying to a groat height, and 
wdien she is pursued by her suitors, num- 
bering probably 10,000, she rises in the air 
until all but one have failed to reach her. 
The object of the nuptial flight accom- 
plished, the male falls dead to the earth, 
and tho queen returns to her hive to renew 
her race. The eggs are laid in special colls 
prepared for workers, drones, and a few 
queens, and may bo laid at tlie rate of 
about 3000 in one day. The eggs are 
bluish-white, about ono-tvvelfth of an in. 
long, and hatch in about 8 days into worrn- 
liko larva?. Tho young grub is fed by the 
workers for about 5 days on food pre- 
viously masticated for them, then all re- 
cclvo unrnasticatod food but tho future 
queens, which are fed on a specially 
prepared royal jelly. Tho food is believed 
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to affect ^?reatly the reproductive system 
of the B.; the material fed to tho workers 
lacks the reproductive vitamin K, so that 
the reproductivo organs fail to develop. 
Vitamin E is present in royal jelly, 
stimulating: the production of queoiis 
trom larvae which receive it; if, indeed, 
the hive retiuiros a queen, a worker-^rub 
is often carefully fed on royal jelly until it 
develops Into the superior creature. After 
a few days the pub has stored sufficient 
food for a fast, tho workers seal up its ooU, 


it. spins its cocoon and rests in the pupa 
state. After nijoiit H weeks from the day 
of cRgr-laying:, the imagjo breaks from the 
cocoon, is assisted l)y tho workers in de- 
taching and cleaning itself, rests for a day 
or two. then takes uj) its work in the hivc» 
and its cell is utilised for another egg or 
for tho storing of honey. Tho queon 
pupa, however, is shut up and fed until 
her piping voice indicates that sho has 
matured sufficiently, when sho is released 
and immediately attempts to kill off all 
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rivals. In the early summer the process 
called swarming takes place. A number 
of Bs., accompanied by the old queen, 
rush from the hive, fly for some little 
distance, then settle in a thick chister on 
some object near by. They then proceed 
to make a new hive, the workers con- 
structing combs from wax secreted in their 
bodies, and the queen is then able to 
deposit her eggs. At this stage of their 
existence the Ba. carry with them a great 
deal of honey from the previous hive, aud 
they are so quiet that they may be handled 
almost with impunity. As the new 
queens appear in the old home they may 
lead olf new swarms, as many as 3 
occurring in one summer, which prevents 
over-population. The bee-keeper aims at 
preventing swarming, with consequent 
loss of stock and honey, by destroying new 
queen cells or in other ways. It occa- 
sionally happens that a worker-B. pro- 
duces eggs, but these invariably develop 
into drones, which merely increase the 
size of the swarm. The drones of the 
hive are males which make a peculiar, 
dull sound when flying, and thus receive 
their name. They are also distinguish- 
able by their large eyes and the extra 
segment of their antenneo.' Beyond 
assisting in the fertilisation of the queen 
they appear to be of no value to the hive, 
and in the autumn the workers Uirn them 
out and kill them wholesale. The workers 
are provided with 2 peculiar structures, 
a wax-pockot situated under the middle 
joints of the abdomen, aud a pollen- 
basket, which is a dilatation of a joint of 
the hind tarsi. Pollen is brushed into the 
basket by means of the pollen brush on the 
hind leg of the opposite side, and furnislies 
the B. -bread necessary for the nutriment 
of the young. The nectar is collected by 
the long, hairy tongue of the worker, and 
is converted into honey in the honey -bag, 
where it is stored up until used as food 
or deT)osited in the comi). In times of 
scarcity, the honey - dew secreted by 
aphides is collected, and Bs. also gather a 
resinous matter kiiown as propolis from 
trees to use i^ as cement in their hives. 
The poison is composed of a transparent 
fluid, containing formic acid and other 
irritants, which remains in a venom-bjig, 
and the sting is curved in such a way tliat 
if once used it Is difficult of withdrawal, 
and its use frequentlj- results in the death 
of the B. The life of a worker-B. is short, 
usually lasting for G weeks, and into this 
fijjace of time it (Towds the honey ami 
pollen gathering, the care of the larva?, 
building and cleansing of the hive, and its 
ventilation Ijy means of their wdngs when 
it has grown too warm. The <iuccii B. 
may live for 3 summers. The intelligence 
of the B. has, from the time of Aristotle, 
Vii’gil, and Pliny, been recognised as sur- 
passing that of any other insect, though 
^ixperiments indicate that most of its 
actions are in reality governed by instinct. 
The return to the hive, for iustanw, after 
promiscuous wandering to considerable 
distances is made on a homing line which, 
once commenced, cannot be deviated 
from by a fraetion. As regards its sensos, 
the eight is highly developed, as well as 


the power of smell. It has organs of 
taste, and is able to hear; the antennee 
are the highest organs of sensation. The 
worker-B. can communicate indications 
of direction (where, for example, food 
may bo found) to its follows by two 
different movements of aerial dances. 
During the winter months it becomes 
torpid, its respiration is lessened, and 
it consumes little food, but in the spring 
the activity of its life is recommenced. 
The enemies from which it sulTors 
are other insects, larvce, and birds. 
The B. -louse, or h'raula OBca, is a parasite 
which attaches itself to the thorax of a B. ; 
the death’s-head moth, Acherontia atro~ 
pos, also attacks the B.; the old-world 
family of birds named IMoropidoe consists 
of B. -eaters. Other creatures (hwour the 
larvre. various lice infest tlu? bodies of the 
difl'ereut species, and oven Bs. tliemselves 
are sometimes parasitt's in the hives of 
more industrious ntugh hours. The Isle 
of Wight disease, much feared by bee- 
keepers, is caused by a mite, Tarsoueinua, 
which infests the breathing tubes (tra- 
chete) of the B.; tb<? disease is highly 
infectioiiB. The primitive B. from which 
others seem to be derived is the FrosopiSt 
a weak and solitary form, with few hairs, 
unmodifled hind legs, and n short pro- 
boscis; the nest is l)iiilt in crevices in walls, 
and on bramble-stems. Another solitary 
gemiH is Co//<7rs, which digs a burrow in 
the ground and forms a colony in tlie 
mortar of walls. The S j)fi erode . include 
4 Brit, species, and seem to bo sometimes 
liarasitie, sometimes industrial. The An- 
drena is the largest gc'ims, having over 60 
Brit, species; it burrows in sandy or 
gravelly soil, and appears in early sirring. 
Da^sypoda also digs holes in the earth, 
while lUilictus lines its oval underground 
cells with a varnish which is probably 
formed from Biilivu. The genera FicUs 
and Nomada are imrcly parasitic, the 
former laying its eggs in the cells of 
Ost7iia, the latter in those of Andrcna. 
Xy loro pa, a solitary B., is sometimes 
called a (’arpent(a*-B., from Its habit of 
boring large holes for its cells in timber; 
in appearance it is very hairy, and it is 
amongst the largest species of Bs. 
(dialicodoma is a mason -B., which covers 
its 8 f)r 9 (tells with a large dome, Mcga^ 
chile is the leaf-cutting B., which makes 
its cells of pieces leaf joiiuMi together. 
Anthidiuju [ilaces its cells in empty snail- 
shells, and Ostnia makes use of r>reviously 
formed cavities. The chief social Bs. are 
well represented in Britain by Bojnbvs, 
the humble- li., and Ajtis mrUifU'u, the 
liont‘y-jl-. the habits of which have been 
describcHl above. Apia dorsaia is an K. 
B., which builds a comb 5 or G ft. in 
length; A. iridica is a native of S. Asia; A. 
^orea inhabits the W. Indies; A. admtmiii 
is found in W. Africa, hire aim Bke- 
KEEFiNG and Humble -BEE. Bir J. 

Lubbock, Atda, JSees, ami Waaps, 1882; 
E. Baunders, llymemjptera AculCfUa of the 
British Islands, 181)6; M. Maeterlinck, La 
Vic des abeilles, 1901; O. H. Lattes, Bess 
and Wasps, 1 9 1 3 ; E. T. Edwardes, The Lore 
of ths Honey Bee, 1929, K. von Frisch on 
dance-language,’ Ea^perimtia (Bsmi )1947. 
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Beebe, Charles William, Amor, ornl* 
thologist, b. Brooklyn, N.Y.. in 1877. 
Educated Columbia Univ. Appointed, 
1899, curator of ornitholo^, New York 
Zooloifical Society. Organised the col- 
lection of birds. New York Zoological 
I^ark. lias headed many expeditions in 
both hemispheres. Among his numerous 
publications are: Two Uird-lovers in 
Mexico, 1905; The Bird: its Form and 
Function, 1907 ; Tropical Wild Life in 
British Guiana, 1917, etc.; Monograph of 
the Pheasants, 1918-22; Galdpagos, 
} World's End, 1924; The A returns Adv&n- 
lure, 1920; Beneath Tropic Sca^, 1928; 
Half Mile Down, 1935. 

Beech, name of sev. species of Fagus, 
the typical genus of Fagacoie. The 
common lb, F. sylvatica, forms large 
forests throughout Europe, and is valued 




for its wootl, which is used in the maniif. 
of small articles, e.g. sabots and house- 
hold utensils, but is of little value to the 
joiner as it is liable to rot when exposed 
to air. The bark is canploycd in tnnuiug, 
the catkins for packing, while the uuts 
yield a volatile oil. and are frequently 
used for fattening pigs. Although the 
trees may grow to a height of 100 ft., 
they are oltcn gn)wn in a stunted form, 
and clippe<l to make hedges. The 
tlowers ap{)eor only every few years, the 
male flowers forming pendulous catkins, 
while the females grow in pairs within a 
mass of scales, which later develop into a 
cui)ulc enclosing 2 nuts. The copper and 
purple Bs. are well-known varieties of F. 
sylratica, and are noted for tluir bright- 
coloured leaves, as is the red B. of America, 
F. ferruginra. The evergreen B., F. 
bctuloides, is known ns the myrtle-tree in 
Australia; F. obliqua is the oblique-leaved ; 
F. fusca, the New Zealand B.; the weep- 
ing B., fern-leaved B., and crested B. arc 
the varieties pendula, asplenifolia, aud 
("risiata of F. sylvaiica. Other trees 
known os Bs. belong to various other 
genera, and among tliem may bo noted 
Carpinus betulus, white B., or hornbeam; 
Exosiemma caribmum, seaside B.; Popu- 
lus alba, Dutch B., or white poplar; 
Platanua occidenialis, water beech. 


Beeoham, Sir Thomas, second Baronet, 
Eng. musician and Impressario, b. Apr. 29, 

1879, at Liverpool; son of Sir Joseph 
Heecham, first Baronet, and grandson of 
Thos. Bcecham, wdio founded Beecham’s 
Pill business, St. Helen’s. B. was educa- 
ted at Rossall School, Fleetwood, where 
he was taught harmony by Edward 
Thomas Sweeting; and at Oxford (Wad- 
ham College), whore he had lessons from 
J. V. Roberts. He conducted an amateur 
orchcstili, collected by hiuiself, at Huy ton, 
1899; conducted for Kelson Truman’s 
travelling opera company in 1902; and in 
1905 he became known as a conductor in 
London, where he founded the Now Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1903. Left it and 
loumled the Beecham Symphony Or- 
chestra, 1908. In 1910, became lessee of 
Covent Garden theatre, and entered upon 
production of opera. It was he wlio first 
produced Russian ballet in England, 
1911: and wdio introduced Chaliapin to 
the Brit, public, 1913 (Drury Lane). lie 
was knighted 191G, and succeeded to the 
baronetcy the same year. He continued 
to give opera throughout the war, at 
lieavy loss to himself. Was inactive 
1920-27, but since made great efforts to 
estab. opera pei'inancntly in England. 
He pub. A Mingled Chime in 1944. See 
COVENT Gaiiden Thjcatke. 

Beechdrops, or Cancer-root {EpiphegiLS 
virghiiana), parasitic herb of the order 
Orohanchcee; found in the roots of beech- 
trees in N. America. 

Beecher, Charles (1815-1900), Amer. 
Congregational minister. The fourth son 
of Lyman B., and brother of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. He officiated as pastor 
of the second Presbyterian church, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 1844-51; first Con- 
gregational churcli, Newark, New Jersey, 
1851-54; Congregational church, George- 
town, Massachusette, 1857. Ho d. at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, in 1900. He 
cd. his father’s letters and autobiography 
(2 vols,, 1864-G5). Author of Pen 
Pictures of the Bible, 1855; Spiritual 
Manifestations, 1879; Eden Tableaux, 

1880. 

Beecher, Henry Ward (1813-87), Amer. 
Congregational minister, son of Lyman B. 
and brother of Harriet Beecher Stowe, b. 
at Connecticut, June 24. He graduated 
in 1834 at Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts, aud later read theology under 
his father at the Lano Tlieological Semi- 
nary. lu 1847 he accepted the pastorate 
of Plymouth Congregational church, 
Brooklyn, New York. Ho was one of the 
fouuders of the Independent, which he ed. 
ill 18G1-G3. He favoiii ed the Republican 
candidates in the presidential contests of 
1856 and 18G0, and, on tlic outbreak of 
civil war, his church raised a volunteer 
corps for active service. From 1870 to 
1881 he cd. the Christian Union. ''I’ho 
chief of his pub. writings are: The Star 
Papers, 1855-58; Lectures to Toung Men, 
1844 (revised ed., 1850); Aids to Prayer, 
1864; Norwood, or Village Lif ' in New 
England, 1867 ; Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, 3 vols., 1872-74; The Life of Jesus 
the Christ, 2 vols., 1871 and 1891; Evolu- 
tion and Religion, 1885. See his Lifet 
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bv Joseph Howard jun., 1887; and a 
biography by W. C. Beecher, Rev. S. 
Soovllle, and Mrs. Beecher, 1888; also his 
Autobiographical Reminiscences, ed. by 
Ellinwood, 1898. 

Beecher, Lyman (1775-18G3), Ainer. 
Presbyterian minister, lather of the 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Ho was among 
the foremost preachers of his time. In 
1832 he was appointed president of Lane 
Theological Seminary, near Cincinnati, a 
position which he held till 1852. He was 
arraigned for heresy, but was acquitted 
and became the recognised leader of the 
new school of the Presbyterian Church. 
His autobiography and letters wore ed. 
by his son, Charles Beecher (18G4-65). 

Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth, 
see Stowk. 

Beechey, Frederick William (179G- 
1856), Eng. admiral and geographer, was 
the son of Sir W. B., the painter. He 
was w'ith Franklin in the N. Polar expedi- 
tion of 1818, and with Parry in 1819, and 
co-operated with them in 182.5. B. Is., 
in Barrow Strait, is named after him. 

He was on the Mediterranean N. African 
survey. 1821; S. Amor, survey, 183.5; and 
Irish coast survey, 1837-47; and was 
president of the Marine Dept, at the 
Board of Trade, 1850. Promoted rear- 
admiral, 1854. 

Beechey, Sir William (1753-1839), Eng. 
portrait painter, b. at Burford. He 
attended tlie Royal Academy as a pui)il 
in 1772. In 1793 ho became an associate 
of the Academy, and in that year also he 
was chosen to bo portrait painter to 
Queen Charlotte. He was rewarded witl» 
aknighthood and the title of R.A. in 1798 
for his picture of a review of cavalry, in 
which he portrayed George 111., the 
Prince of Wiilcs, and the duke of York. 

Beechey Island, in the Arctic Archi- 
pelago, lying off the coast of Canada in the 
Barrow Strait. On it have been erected 
various memorials to Ai’ctic explorers, 
including one to Franklin, who wintered 
on the is. In 1845, and to Lieutenant 
Bellot, who d. vvitli a. Brit, expedition in 
1853. Mean tcmperatarc about 3*5° F. 

Beeching, Henry Charles (1859-1919), 
Eng. author and divine. He became 
canon of Westminster Abbey, 1902-11, 
and dean of Norwich, 1911. He was 
select preacher at Oxford Univ., 1890-97, 
and at Cambridge, 1903-09; prof, of 
pastoral theology. King’s College, London, 
1900-3; and chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
1900-3. IJis numerous publications in- 
clude: Lore in Idleness, 1883, and lA>ve *3 
Looking-Glass, 1891 (in collaboration with 
2 others); In a Garden, arid other Poems, 
1895; Heligio Laid, 1902; The Grace of 
Episcopacy, 190G; Francis Atierburu, 
1909; and Revision of the Prayer Rook, 
1910. 

Beeching, James (1788-1885), Eng. in- 
ventor, b. at Bcxhill, near Hastings. He 
went to Flushing, where he constructed 
the famous Rig Jane, a smuggling craft. 

He won £1000 as a prize for his invention 
of a self-righting lifeboat. 

Beechworth, tn. in the co. of Bogong, 
Victoria, Australia. It ia the centre of 
the Ovens gold area. Pop. 7500. 


Boeder, see Bidar. 

Beo'eater, the typical genus Merops of 
the family Meropidee. which has an exten- 
sive range over Africa, India, and Aus- 
tralasia. They are slender birds, with 
long bill and pointed wings, with a flight 
like a swallow, which in shape they re- 
semble. They are brightly coloured, 
green predominating. They feed on bees, 
wasps, and other insects. The European 
B. is Merops apiaster, which migrates 
from Africa, where it breeds, to S. and 
Central Europe; it nests in colonies in 
holes dug out by its long bill in sandy rlv. 
banks. It is rarely seen in Great Britain. 

Beef, term applied to the flesh of an ox, 
bull, or cow when killed. Prepared in 
different ways, it serves as food in many 
countries. Se^ Cookery. 

Beefeater, see Yeoman of the Guard. 

Beefsteak Clubs, certain London clubs, 
formed for social purposes, where the re- 
freshment was limited to steaks, with 
beer or wine. The earliest of these was 
founded in 1709, and included tin? wits 
I anii chief men of the (iay, with Richard 
Estcourt, the actor, as providorc. The 
I ‘.Sublime Society of Steaks,’ founded in 
1735 by John Rich, the manager of the 
Covent Garden Theatre, and Lord Petor- 
I borough, is the most famous of these 
clubs. It numbered among its members, 
Garrick, Hogarth, Wilkes. John Kemble, 
and Id 1785 the Prince of Wales joined the 
club. Wlicn the Covont Garden was 
burnt down in 1 808, the club moved to tho 
old Lyccuir^; afterwards it had rooms in 
the Bedford Coffee House, ami linalJy in 
1838 tho ‘Steaks' moved to tho new 
Lyceum and there dissolved in 1807. Con- 
sult Arnold’s Life, and Death of the Sublime 
Society of Steaks, 1871. A B. Club was 
founded in 1749 by Thomas Sheridan (tho 
act-or and father of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan), in connection with the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, and Peg Woflington was 
elected president. Tlie present B. Chib in 
London was founded in 1875 by A. J. 
vStuarl-Wortley with rooms In Toole’s 
Tlieatre. Its premises arc now at 9 Irving 
Street, London. 

Beef-tea, extract of beef, used as a 
valuable stimulant and restorativo in 
cases of illness. It has little or no 
nutritive value, and in certain cases; such 
as kidney disease or gouty or rheumatic 
affections, should not be taken. It is 
especially useful for childien and for sur- 
gical cases after operation or in other 
conditions whore alcohol cannot be given 
safely. Jt consists tncrely oT the blood 
and juices of tho meat, but little of tho 
albumen and gelatinous constituents, as 
are contained in various commercial meat 
extracts. 

Beef-wood, kind of wood, very hard and 
durable, that makes excellent timl)er. It 
is so called because it reseniides raw beef 
in colour. The name is applied to trees 
of 2 different genera — the Swartzia, be- 
longing to the order Leguminos®, in 
Guiana, and trees of the order Cosuarina- 
cese. In Australia. 

Beehive House, building, of primitive 
architecture, made of unhewn stones and 
without mortar, specimens of which are 
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to be found in Ireland and W. Scotland. 
They cousiflt of loni? stones laid down in a 
circle, and each course Is overlapped by 
the one reating’ immediately above it, and 
with the oircular roof It reaembles a bee- 
hive in shape. From the seventh to the 
twelfth centviry churches, priests’ houses, 
and other buildings wore formed after 
this fashion. 

Bee-keeping, practice of cultivating 
bees for the benefit of their honey. The 
ori^n is extremely anct., but it is only 
within the last 100 years that it has been 
proved a source of profit to the agricul- 
turist. It is no longer necessary for bees 
to construct tiieir own hives and combs, 
and as wax is provided for them their 
labour is so much lightened that tlie out- 
put of honey has increased to an enormous 
extent. In former days 40 lb. was con- 
sidered to i>o an average amount collected, 
but now the average Is doubled, and as 
much even as 400 lb. has been obtained 
from a single hive. In tiio winter the 
surviving bees are usually allowed about 
20 lb. of honey for their use, and this may 
bo supplon)cnted by various syrups as 
they are re(piired. In the spring they 
need a supply of extra food, but in the 
summer all that is required in this direc- 
tion is that the hive should be placed in a 
spot surrounded by suitable flowers. In 
Scotland the hives are moved to localities 
in which heather Is abundant, to obtain 
the rich dark heatticr-horioy. During the 
spring, when the bees begin to swarm, the 
keeper is car<‘fuJ to prevent them from 
emigrating beyond liis power. Usually 
when tlie cluster appears he covers it with 
a straw skep, and when the various mem- 
bers have settled in it they are transferred 
to their new hive, Imt artificial swarndng 
is sometimes used when a queen Is placed 
in a new hive situntc<l on the position of 
the old one. A swarm consists of about 
40,000 to 50.000 insects. Modern B. owes 
much to th(* Amer. clergjmian, the Bev. 
L. L. I.angstroth, who in 1851 producetl a 
hive In whicdi movable combs, built in 
frames, bung side by side. Lalor it was 
found that bees would use thin sheets 
of beeswax, calle<l comb foundation, 
stamped with fin outline of the cell, if it 
were put near their hives. It has also 
been found possil)lo to remove tlie honey 
from the wax witlioiit injuring the cells, 
by means of u rotating machine. Honey 
sections are also plficed in hives so that 
the substance may be sold in a very 
marketable form. In obtaining honey 
the person about to extract it usually 
covers all unprotected rairts of his body 
as a guard ngalust stings, lie then 
stupefies tlie bees with smoke, chloroform, 
or by some other means. See J. t\ 
Digges, Practical lice Guide, 1904 : A. M. 
Sturges, Practical Pee-keeping, 1924 ; A. 
Gilman, Practical Bee Breeding, 1928; 
J. A. Lawson, Uoneycraft, 1931; S. B. 
Whitehead, Honey Bees and their Manage- 
ment, 194(5. 

Beelzebub (the god of flics, from Heb. 
haul, lord, zehvJb, fly), Philistine god, 
whoso temple was at Ekron. It is now 
thought that the word developed from 
Baal-Zcbul, i.c. lord of the high house. 

E.E. 2 


The Jews regarded all heathen gods as 
devils, and accordingly B. or Baalzebul 
appears in the N.T. as the prince of 
demons. 

Boomster, polder in the Netherlands. 
It is situated 13 m. N. of Amsterdam, and 
has a pop. of .5300. 

Beer, see under Brewing; Barley. 

Beer Acts. The sale of B. in England is 
under magisterial control, though in the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
lirences could be obtained without apph- 
cation to magistrates. In 1809 the Wine 
aiul Beerhouse Act was passed, regulating 
the sale of B. By this Act a licence was 
estimated at a third of the ann. value of 
the beerhouse premises, and a ndnlrnum 
value was fixed, based on tbe pop. of the 
neighbourhood. For the first hundred 
barrels the brewers paid a tax of £1, and 
on every additional fifty 12s. Since those 
days beer has been subject to almost 
continuous taxation. The granting of 
licenccjs, however, remains with the 
magistracy sitting in what are called 
Brewster Sessions, See Licences and 
Lickn.'^ino IjAVVs for later legislation. 

Beer-Alston, vil., previous to 18,32 a 
pari. bor. in the par. of Beer Ferrers, 
8 in. from Plymouth, England. Pop. of 
Boer Ferrers or Bereferris, 1800. 

Beerbohm, Sir Max, Eng. writer and 
caricaturist, b. in London, Aug. 24, 1872, 
youngest son of Julius E. Beerbohm and 
Eliza Draper, and half-brother of .Sir 
TTi‘rbcrt Beerbohm Tree. Educfited at 
the? (3iarterhouso and at Merton 0)1- 
Icge, Oxford. First became known as a 
writer through the Yellow Book quarterly, 
1 894-97. Dramatic eritie to the SfUarday 
Bewiew for 12 years from the retirement 
of Bernard Shaw in 1898. His l)ook, 
Around Theatres (1924), contains articles 
contributed to that journal over a period 
of 12 years. His first-puh. vol. of draw- 
ings, Caricatures of Twenty-five Gentlemen, 
appeared in 189G. the same year in which 
he issued a vol. of essays entitled The 
Works of Max Beerbohm. His later 
c.oricatures are in the vols.: The Poets' 
('orner (in colour). 1904 ; A Book of 
Caricatures, 1907; The Second Childhood 
of ,/ohu Bull (in colour), 1911; Pifty 
(Caricatures, 1913; A Surrey, 1921 ; Rossetti 
a'nd his Circle (iu colour), lt>22; 'Things 
Sew and Old, 1923; Observations, 1925. 
His otlier l)ooks are: The Happy Hypo- 
crite, 1897; More, 1899; Zuleika Dobson 
(his one novel), 1911; A Christmas Gar- 
land (prose arid verse parodies), 1912; 
Seven Men, 1919; And Even Sovj, 1920; 
Vet Ayain, 1923; 7'hc Dreadful Dragon 
of Hay Hill, 1928. From 1910 until Italy 
entered the World War in 1 940, he lived at 
Bapallo, from which retreat he surveyed 
the world with humour and detachment. 
He was knighted in 1.0.39. From time to 
time successful cxliibitions of his original 
drawings have been held in London. 
After his return to England during the 
war he gave 2 memorable broadcivsts, and 
in 1943 ho delivered the itede Lectime, 
choosing Lytton Strachey’s works as his 
subject. Ho returned to Ilapallo in 1947. 
Both as a writer and as an artist ho 
has a fastidious and carefully finished 
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style, aiming at notliing short of per- 
fection. Wit, elegance, humour, power; 
of satire, and yet a human sympathy are' 
his characteristics. See Bohun Lynch,: 
Max Beerbohm in Perspective^ 1921. 

Beer-money was an allowance of one 
penny a day to soldiers of the Brit, army 
in lieu of a supply of beer, instituted in 
1800 and abolished 73 years later. It was 
also given to servants by householders 
instead of providing them with beer. 

Beeroth, O.T, name for the modern 
Blreh, a vil. in Palestine, 9 m. N. of 
Jerusalem. 

Beersheba (well of the oath, or possibly 
seven wells), tn., in anct. geography, 
in the extreme S. of Palestine, 50 m. from 
Jerusalem. The expression ‘from Dan to 
B.' was indicative of its southerly position. 
The covenant of Abraham and Abimelech, 
king of the Philistines, was made there. 
Its Arabian name is Bir-es-Seba, meaning 
well of the lions. According to Euse- 
bius, it was in his time a prosperous mrkt. 
tn. and possessed a Rom. garrison. In 
early Christian times bishops of B. are 
occasionally mentioned, but by the four- 
teenth century the tn. had lost all im- 
portance. The wells played a prominent 
part in the hist, of the patriarchs: B. 
being the scene of Hagar’s trial and Ish- 
maers miraculous preservation; of Abra- 
ham's covenant with Abimelech, and of 
Jacob’s setting forth on his journey to 
Haran (Gen. xxi., xxvi., xxviii.). Two 
of the wells still have supplies of water 
^nd 5 others have been discovered. It 
is now a small tn. of under 3000 inhabs. 
There is a Brit, military cemetery. 
During the First World War B. was cap- 
tured from the Turks on Oct. 31, 1917, 
by General Allenby’s troops, and it was 
from B. that the advance was made which 
resulted in the capture of Gaza. 

Beestings, or Beastlings, name applied 
to the first milk taken from a cow or other 
minimal after parturition. It is thicker 
and more yellow than ordinary milk. It 
has a larger percentage of albumin and 
salts in its composition, but not so much 
casein. 

Beeston, par. in the co. of Nottingham, 
England, and situated 3 m. S.W. of that 
tn.; it has manuf. of lace and hosiery. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Beeswax, substance produced by bees 
and used by them in the construction of 
the honeycomb. The wax is secreted by 
special glands in the abdomen of the bee, 
is pressed out between the segments of 
the body and moulded into roughly cir- 
cular cells for the reception of the eggs and 
honey. It may be collected by draining 
off the honey and heating the residue in 
water, when it rises to the surface and 
soUdines on cooling. B. is used for mak- 
ing candles, for modelling or casting 
omamente or eiligies, for polishing floors 
a>nd furniture, and in medicine as a basis 
for ointments and plasters, on account of 
its nondrritant quality. It is sometimes 
taken internally, when it acts as a pro- 
tective to the gastric and intestinal sur- 
faces. 

Beeswing, term for a film as delicate as 
the wing of a bee, which appears some- , 


times as a crust on port apd other wines, 
and indicates their hge. 

Beet, name applied to sev. species of 
De(a of the order Chenopodiaccec. The 
roots of many species are valued as a food, 
and Beta vulgaris, the common B., is used 
in the manuf. of sugar. B, maritima, sea 
or wild B., is oaten as a vegetable as well 
as B. rubra, the red beetroot. B. cicla, 
white beetroot, is cultivated for its leaves, 
which are eaten like spinach. From B, 
uulgaris is derived the variety rapa, 
the sugar B., and also the mangel- 
wurzel. The production of B. sugar on 
a largo scale has been promoted for some 
years in Germany, U.S.A., and in other 
European comitrics, while efforts havo 
been made to stimulate its production in 
Great Britain, at some expense, it is true, 
to cane sugar production in the Brit. W. 
Indies. A gov. subsidy was wanted after 
the First World War and has been re- 
viewed recently. In 1937-38 the subsidy 
was £2,250,000, in 1938-39. £2,550,000. 
Half the world's supply of sugar is now 
derived from the beetroot. The esti- 
mated average ann. world production 
(all countries) of sugar B,, 1940-44, is 
75,000.000 tons. 

Beet-fly {Anthomyia betas), insect, so 
called because the maggots feed on beet 
leaves. As soon as the maggots are 
hatched they begin to feed on the leaf 
round them and continue feeding for one 
month, when they turn to chestnut- 
brown pupae. The flies come out a fort- 
night later and are grey in colour with 
black hairs. 

Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827), 
Ger. musical composer, was of Belgian 
descent. His grandfather, Louis, left 
Antwerp in 1732 and settled in Bonn, 
where he became one of the archbishop- 
elector's musicians. His son (father of 
Ludwig) was a tenor singer at the court, 
but through drink and thriftlessness was 
always poor. The grandfather d. when 
Ludwig was only 4 years old, but the 
latter, to whom he had boon kind, always 
cherished his memory. Ludwig’s father 
taught him to play the violin and clavier; 
he displayed such precocity that at 9 he 
had to be placed under more accomplished 
teaching. At 12 years of age he occa- 
sionally acted as deputy for the court 
organist, and at 13 pub. his first com- 
position. In 1784 ho was appointed 
assistant organist to the court, and con- 
ducted the orchestra at the opera. Tfiree 
ears later, during a short visit to Vienna, 
e played before Mozart, who was amazod 
at tiis talent in improvisation, and gave 
him a few lessons. For the next few 
years his life at Bonn was a trying round 
of hard work and responsibility; his 
mother d., and his father s habits became 
80 disorderly that bis salary had to be 
aid to Ludwig, who thus, at about 19, 
ecame head of the family. In 1792 the 
ordh bishop -elector (brother of the Em- 
peror Joseph II.) sent him to Vienna to 
study pnder Haydp, with whom, however, 
be did pot , get on well. B. was clumsy 
in manner and speech, a contraet to 
Mozart, Just dead, whom Haydn had in- 
tensely admired ; thus Haydn treated the 
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newcomer coldly, and he In return under- 
valued bis teacher. In spite of this he 
worked his way by hard work and genius, 
and in a few vears avus a * personage’ in the 
musical world of Vienna, in spite of an 
ungovernable temper and rude manners. 
For example, at the house of Count 
Browne, he was playing a duct when a 
young nol)lcin8>n in the room persisted in 
talking to a lady. B. stopped suddenly, 
saying loudly: ‘I play no longer for such 
hogs.’ Of a suspicious nature, he was 
insulting to those he suspected, even 
people of high rank. Haydn nicknamed 
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him ‘The Great Mo^l.’ Yet the aristo- 
cracy bore with It oil for the sake of his 
geuius. Princesses and countesses would 
forgive any rudeness, would receive his 
lessons wherever he pleased, and jiut up 
with his storming and tearing up their 
music if they were careless. Ho had no 
tact or discretion in matters of ordinary 
life. Ho was peculiar in appearance, 
5 ft. 5 in. ill height, broad-shouldered, 
large-headed, and ruddy in complexion. 
As a teacher be was impatient but pains- 
taking; in T)iano playing he was quiet, 
but extravagant iniconductlng. He was 
80 ab8ent-n»inded that he once inslst^ed on 
paying a waiter for a dinner he had not 
had or even ordered. It must be said in 
excuse for his peculiarities that his early 
troubles had afTected bis health and spirits. 
When he d., a post-mortem examination 
roved that he had suffered since child- 
ood from an Incurable disease aggravated 
by want of home comfort, and good food, 
and later by unskilful medical treatment. 
II is liver had shrunk to half its proper 
size, and there were serious ailments of 
old standing in the ears and pharynx. 


His family, too, tried him greatly; his 
father’s character has already been men- 
tioned, and his brothers, Johann and 
Caspar, the latter in particular, caused 
him endless trouble, and when the latter 
d. his son turned out worse stUl, In spite 
of all his uncle’s self-denying endeavours 
on his behalf. In a pathetic document 
written by B. as far back as 1802, ad- 
dressed to his brothers, he complains of 
the harsh judgments passed upon him by 
those who knew nothing of the years of 
suffering he had endured, and tells of the 
dread which he felt of bis growing deaf- 
ness, which would incapacitate him for the 
enjoyment both of society and of hla 
beloved art. This deafness in time be- 
came so complete that although tie still 
played and conducted he heard nothing of 
the music. His finest works were com- 
posed after he had lost the power of en- 
joying them. His life ended sadly. In 
the winter of 182G-27 ho was staying at 
the house of his brother Johann, and was 
taken ill. His brother would neither let 
him have a fire in his room nor give him 
the food he requii'ed, and at length sent 
him back to Vienna, during bad weather, 
in an open chaise; he took a severe chill, 
which brought on dropsy, and he d. on 
Mar. 26. As a musician B. stands alone. 
In his earlier w'ork the influence of pre- 
vious masters, especially Mozart, may be 
traced, but gradually be built up a style 
of his own, more and more noble oa years 
went on. His total production Is broadly 
divisible Into 3 periods. In the first, 
although influenced by his predecessors 
he already began to show such individu- 
ality that, for example, Haydn advised 
him not to publish his Trio in C minor 
(Op. 1, No. 3), probably as being too dar- 
ing for public taste. To this first period 
belong his Sonata for pianoforte in E flat 
(Op. 7); Trio for pianoforte and strings 
in B flat (Op. 11); Semate PaiMiiQue; 
First Concerto for pianoforte and orches- 
tra in C (Op. 16); Adelaide (composed 
1797); also the fnmoTis Septuor (Op. 20) 
and the first Symphony (Op. 21) (the 
lost two works pub. iu 1800). His second 
period, which included his Sinfonia 
Kroica, Fidelia (including the Leemora 
overtures), the overtures to Proin£theu8t 
Coriolanus, and King Stephen^ the Bgmont 
music, and the Appassvanata, with other 
sonatas, merged imperceptibly into that 
of his latter years (about 1816 onwards), 
which in grandeur of construction and 
polyphonic effect transcended anything 
previously achieved. To this period 
belong the enormous pianoforte Ronata iu 
B flat (Gp. 106), Overture in C (Op. 124), 
and other works of great beauty and 
force, including the choral Symphony (or 
ninth Symphony),* the Missa Solemnis, 
the marvellous (juartets for strings (Opp. 
127, 130, 132, 136), the 33 Variations on a 
Valse by Diabelli (Op. 120), and the Mass 
In D. The Influenoe of B. on the form 
and grrowth of musiolil art has been 
Immeasurable. There is a copious litera- 
ture on B. The following arc among the 
more recently pub. works: F. J. Orowest, 
Beethoven, 1911; J. G. Prod’homme, La 
Jeuneaae de Beethoven, 1770^B0, 1921; 
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A. W. Thayer, The Life of Ludwig ran 
Beethoven (3 vols.) (New York), 1921; 
A. Leitzmau, Ludwig van Beethoven 
(oompaaious, letters, and personal charac- 
teristics) (2 vols.) (Leipzig), 1921; W. 
Nohl, Ludwig van Beethoven als MenscJi 
und Musiker in tdglichen Leben (Stuttgart), 
1922; M. Grusemann, Beethoven (Munich), 
1923; A. Albertini, Beethoven^ 1924; 
P. Bekker, Beethoven^ 1925; L. Schieder- 
mann, J)cr junge Beethoven (Leipzig), 
1925; W. J. Turner, Beethoven^ 1927: 
E. Newman, The Unconscious Beethoven, 
1927 ; A. H^vosy,. Beethoven the Man. 
1927 ; R. Specht, Beethoven as he Uvea 
(trans.), 1933; W. J. Turner, Beeifioven: 
the search for reality^ 1933; Marion M. 
Scott, Beethoven (Master Musicians scries), 
1934; E. CloHSon, The Fleming in Beet- 
hoven (trans.), 1936; Edouard Herriot. 
The Life and Times of Beethoven (trans.) 
(New York), 1936; Walter Riezlcr. 
Beethoven (trans.), 1938; L. Schrade. 
Beethoven in France, 1942; E. Ludwig, 
Beeihoven: Life of a Conqueror (trans.), 
1945. See also G. Grove, Beethoven and 
his Nine Symphonies, 1903; T. Helm. 
Beethovens Streichquartette (Leipzig), 
1921; C. E. Lowe, Beethoven's Pianoforte 
Sonatas (bints on rendering and form), 
1921: E. Evans, Beethoven's Nine Sym- 
phonies described and analysed (2 vols.). 
1923; Eric Hloru, Beethoven's Pianoforte 
Sonatas disnissed, 1938; and D. F. Tovey, 
Beethoven (musical exercises), 1944. 

Beetle, Colorado, see (;olorad(). 

Beetle, common name for an order of 
insects, the scientific name of which is 
Colcoptcra {q.r,), possessing hard and 
horny fore- wings. The word H. is also 
loosely aprdied to cockroaches (q.v.) of 
the Blattidm family of orthopterous 
Insects. 

Beetling, process designed for the finish- 
ing of linen and cotton goods in which a 
beetling machine hammerR down the 
cloth l;y rrseans of wooden stamps which 
rise in Ruccesslon and fall by their ow’n 
weight. This flattens the surface of tlie 
cloth and gives it a hard appearance. 

Beets, Nicolaas (1814-1903), D«itch 
poet and author, b, at Haarlem. He was 
prof, of theohigy at the iiuiv. of lUrecht, 
1875-84. He is reincunhered chiefiy for 
his stories of l.)utch life. His Camera 
Ohscuro (1st ed., 1830, under the pseu- 
donym Hildebrand) has been trans. into 
many Euroi)ean languages. The con- 
tinuation, Na Vijftig Jaar, appeared in 
1887. He also wrote critical and theolo- 
gical essavs. of which Stichtelijke Uren 
may be mentioned. His poetry was pub. 
in 4 vols. (1873-81). See Nicolas Beets 
et la litt^ratiire hollandaise, 'by J. J. 
Duproix, 1907, 

B.E.F., see Biutisu Expeditionary 
Force. 

Befana (corruption of Epiphany), name 
of a legendary old woman who, being 
busy sweeping her house when the 3 wise 
men of the K. passed on their way to offer 

? :ifts to the Infant ChHst, excused herself 
rom going to the window on the ground 
that she would see them on their rciturn. 
The wise men returned another way, and 
B. w^as punished by being obliged to wait 


for them ever since. Her festival is held 
in Italy on Jan. 6, when her effigy ig 
carried through the streets, amid CToat 
rejoicing. On Twelfth Night. It. children 
hang up a stocking before the fire, and B. 
brings presents to good children, but to 
bad children ashes. The tradition ap- 
>oars to bo confused, for ilthough she is 
ho counterpart of Santa Claus, her name 
is used, like that of a bogy, to frighten 
naughty children. 



'Picture Pont ' lAbrary 
HEKFRDI OR niJEACniNU TOWER 


Beffroi, Belfry, or Breaching Tower, 
movable tower used In nuidiawal times 
during military siegei^. It moved on 
wheels, was sov. stories liigh. a.nd was 
usually covered wdth raw hi<les to protect 
the besiegers In the lower story from 
ladling oil and fire. An uiJper story held a 
hinged drawbridge, to be lot down upon 
tlie city wall for the landing of tlio assail- 
ants. Such a tower is mentioned l)y Oiesar 
and l)y Froissart. See also Belfhy. 

Beg, or Bey (c/. Persian baig), Moslem 
title given to the adndnistrator of a 
dlst. or tn., now used more generally as 
an honorific title applied to officers and 
men of good family, throughout Turkey 
and Syria. In Tunis Boy has eomc to bo 
used a.s the hereditary title of the reigning 
sovereign. 
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BegarelU, Antonio (c. 1479-1565), It. 
modeller in terra-cotta, b. at Modena. lie 
was the friend of CorregRrio. There are 
few of the works of B. left; the prin. are 
the ‘ Descent from the Cross,* and a 
‘Piet A' at Modena, containing many 
figures in the round rather larger than 
life. 

Begas, Karl (1794 “ISr)!), (iCr. painter, 
b. at liciiisberg; was court painter to the 
king of Prussia and prof, in the Academy 
of Arts, Berlin. 

Begas, Reinhold (1831-1911), Gcr. 
sculptor, son of Karl Begas, 6. at Berlin 
July 15, and studied there and in Rome. 
In 1866 ho returned to Berlin, w'herc he 
spent the rest of his life, lie executed 
statues and architectural designs for 
i)uhlic places, as well as numerous portrait 
l)usts. Among his best-known works arc 
statues of Schiller, 1863; Humboldt, 1882; 
Bismarck, 1901: the sarcophagus of 
Frederick III. In the niausoieiim of the 
FriedoiHkirchQ at X*olsdain: the statue of 
BoniHsia for tlic Hall of (ilory and ihe 
national niommiciit to the Emperor 
W^illiam, hot.ti itj llcrlin; and the Nejituno 
])rouze fountain in the iSchlossplatz, 
Berlin. 

Begg, Alexander (1810- 97), Canadian 
writer, b. in Quebec, lie took i)artiu the 
N.W. rehtllion against Biel. Autlior of 
The liisioru (tf fhv. Aurih-ll'efif, 1891: The 
History of liritish ('olurnbia. 1895: and, 
hi collaboration with IV. U. Nursey, Tev 
years in. lyiiinipcf/; a Xarrafion of the 
Principal Jirents in the fpistoru of the 
City from 1S70 to 1879 incinsire. 1879. 

Begg, James U808 83), Scoltisli Free 
ChureJi U'nder. b. at New Monkland, 
Lanarkshire; educated at Glasgow Univ. 
He was strongly opposed to anything 
savouring of liberalism in tlieologj’- and 
church praetic'c- -particulary the jiro- 
jeeted union with the United Presby- 
terian (Jiureli. /See life by T. iSmitli 
(1885-88). 

Beggar, word of uncertain origin, used 
in sjioukinir of a perstm wlio asks alms, 
usually babitually, and who generally 
lives on the money and goods which lie 
thus receives. See Miindicancy, Poor 
Laws, Vaci^ants. 

Beggar-niy-neighbour, gnino of cards, 
playcii by 2 or more persons. The 
players, holding their cards w'ith Laieks 
upward, iilay down a card alternately, 
until one jilayer turns up a I'.ourt card, 
when his neiglibour must pay Idm 4 card.s 
for an a(*e, 3 for a king, 2 for a <iuceu, and 
1 for a knave, and In addition ho wins the 
cards alri'ady thrown on the tatile and 
places them all under those in hi.s hand. 
At last one filayer obtains all the cards 
in t he pack ami wins the gam<*. 

Beggars, The, see Gueux, Lks. 

Beghards, association of men formed 
during , the early part of the thirteenth 
century in the Low Countries, corre- 
sponding to and probably in imitation of 
the female Begulnes (q.v.). Many vaga- 
bonds and mendicants adopted the title 
who did not belong to the lirotherliood. 
They were denounced by the iiopo and 
councils, and sulTered persecution from 
the Inquisition. Tlieir communities had 


almost disappeared by the end of the 
fourteenth century. 

Begharmi, see Bagirmi. 

B6gin, Louis Nazaire, Cardinal (1840- 
1925), Canadian archbishop, b. at Point 
LAvis, Jan. 10. He was educated at the 
Little Seminary of (Quebec; and at the 
Laval Univ., where be was awarded the 
Prince of Wales’s gold medal in 1862, 
being the first to receive this prize. He 
was ordained in 1865 at Rome, -where be 
remained to make a special study of 
ecclea. hist, and oriental hniguages, 
1866-67. lie was priu. of the Laval 
Normal School, Quebec, 1885-88; bishop 
of Chicoutimi, 1888-91; coadjutor to 
Cardinal Tnschercau, with Die title arch- 
bishop of Cyrcnc, 1891-98; and arch- 
hisliop of Quebec from 1898, Author of 
La PrimauM ct V infaillibilii/ des sou- 
verahis pontifes, 1873; Le Cultr cathoUqiie^ 
1873; La Saiide ^critvre ct la. rtfjlc de 
foi, 1874; Aide-memoire on chronologie 
dr. rhisfoirc dv Canada, 1886; CaUchisme 
de voutroverse, 1902. He was made 
cardinal May 25, 1914. 

Beglcrbeg, or Beylerbey. Turkbih word 
which signifies bey of beys: applied to the 
governor-general of a prov. who had 
under him sev. beys, and was second in 
rank to the grand vizier. The external 
distinctions were 3 ensigns con.sisting of 
staves trimmed with the tail of a horse. 

Bdglos, in. in the dept . ( tirondc, France, 
on the It. Garonne, 3 rn. S.E. of Bordeaux. 
Pop. 21,500. 

Begoniacem, order of tropical dicotyle- 
donous ])lnnts, comiuising 4 genera, of 
which Pegonia is the chief. All the 
species of begonia have fiesby leaves, 
often richly coloured with ciiinson. succu- 
lent steni.s, and pink flowers growing in 
panicles; the loaves arc root-leaves, and 
liave ono side larger than tlie other — 
hemto the name of eleidiant's ear some- 
times given to the plant. 

Beguinos, order of sisters belonging to 
tile Jtoin. (Catholic Church, traditionally 
founded by St. Bcggn in 698, but, as now 
accepted, by a priest, Begbe, in the 
twelfth ccntuiT. They v.ert> first known 
iu Hollaml and Germany. They took no 
vows, and they lived in idose proximity 
in .separate hou.ses called hegniriages. 
Their houses often received largo dona- 
tions, whicli were devoted to charitable 
purposes. A hospital adjoined each in- 
stitution, and frepuently a cluircb also. 
The sistei-s lived in purity and poverty, 
giving their services in nui*sing, and tend- 
ing the aged as well as educating the 
cliildren. The sisterhood is stiU in 
existence iu the Rom. Catholic Church. 
The most famous of tho institutions Is at 
(Jlient, under tho name of Jit. Elizabeth’s 
B(;giiinages. 

Begum (Hindustani begam, feiu., from 
Turkisli beg, lord), name given to sultanas 
and to any Moslem lady of high rank. 

Behaim, Behem, or Boeheim, Martin 
(c. 1459-1506), Gcr. eusmograpber, b. at 
Nuremberg. Ho studied under Keglo- 
montainis (Johann IMiUlcr), In 1 184 ho 
accompanied the fleet of tJic Portuguese 
Diogo Cfio on a journey of liiseovery along 
the Congo coast, W'\ Africa. In 1486 he 
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visited Fayal, in the Azores, returning to 
Nuremberg in 1490. He acquired fame 
for his methods of finding the lat. at sea 
by means of astronomical observation, 
for his maps, and for the globe which he 
bequeathed to his native city. See E. G. 
Ravenstein, Behairn: his Life and his 
aiobe, 1909. 

Behar, see Bihar. 

Behaviourism, name given to the 
teaching in a primarily Amer. school of 
psychology which originated in the early 
years of the twentieth century. The 
name arose from the study of the be- 
haviour of animals, but it was not till the 
results of these studies had been applied 
to human psychology that the teaching 
was so designated. The best -known 
exponent of B. is Hr. J. B. Watson, and it 
was his 2 monographs, Psj/chology as the 
Behaviourist Views it, and Image and 
Affectum in Behaviour, both pub. in 1913, 
and his book. Behaviourism : an Intro- 
duction to Comparative Psychology (1914), 
that first crystallised the doctrines of B. 
It was Watson who first applied to man 
the studies on the behaviour of infra- 
human mammals. The school of animal 
psychology was also for the most part an 
Amer. school, a prominent leader In it 
being E. L. Thorndike, but a Brit. 
psychologist, C. Lloyd Morgan, influenced 
the former’s experiments. In 2 books. 
Introduction to Comparative Psychology, 
1894, and Animal Behaviour, 1900, Lloyd 
Morgan abandoned the traditional way of 
regarding the actions of animals as if they 
reasoned like men. or, in other words, the 
anthropomorphic interpretation of animal 
acts. The ‘trial and error’ way of 
animal learning was emphasised by 
Morgan, and confirmed by Thorndike. 
Finally, the essential similarity of human 
and animal leanilng forced itself upon all 
these experimenters. Mention may also 
be made of the work of the Russian, 
Pavlov, and his students, on the ‘con- 
ditioned reflex,* i.e. the automatic 
response made to a stimulus, 

t mil bo seen from the foregoing re- 
marks that these studies led to the funda- 
mental Behaviourist view that man has 
no mental processes dill’erent from those 
of animals; and that there is no room for 
what is generally known as free will. 

Naturally so f car-reaching a repudiation 
of any entity like mind, or soul, has 
aroused criticism, especially from the sub- 
jective, or introspective, psychologists. 
The Behaviourist believes that if it is 
ossible to amass observations upon 
uman behaviour in any particular case 
the response to it can bo predicted or, 
reversing the observat ions, we can deduce 
from the response what were the condi- 
tions calling it forth. See Behaviourism, 
1925, by J. B. Watson; Why we behave 
like Human Beings, 1925, by G. A. Dor- 
sey; and A Theoretic Basis of Human 
Behaviour, 1925, by A. P. Weiss. 
Bertrand Ilussell’s Analysis of Mind, 
1927, may be read for the case of the sub- 
jective philosopher against B. 

Behbehan, see Babahan. 

Beheading, see Decapitation. 

Behem, Martin, see Behaim. 


Behemoth (Heb., large beast) is a largo 
herbivorous animal mentioned in Job id. 
15-34. It is supposed by many inter- 
preters to mean the hippopotamus. 

Behera, or Beheira, prov, of Egypt, 
forming part of the delta of the Nile, W. 
of the Rosetta branch of the rlv. The 
chief tn. of the dist. is Damanhiir (pop. 
48,000), where the railway from Cairo 
bifurcates for Alexandria and Rosetta. 
Pop. 890.000. 

Behistun, or Bisitun, rocky mt. side in 
Ardelan, Persia, 22 m. E. of Kermansliah. 
It rises to a height of 1700 ft., and bears an 
inscription, at a height of 300 ft., in cunei- 
form writing in 3 languages, Persian, 
Siisian or Elamitic, end Babylonian, be- 
sides some minor records in Arabic and 
Gk. The main inscription, first de- 
ciphered and trans. by {Sir Henry RawUn- 
son (1835-45), relates the exploits of 
Darius the Great (d. 485 B.c.), and forms 
the key to Assyrian antiquities. 

Behm, Ernst (1830-84), Ger. geographer 
and statistician, b. at Gotha. He was 
the founder of Oeographisches Jahrburh, 
and cd. it 18(50-84; also editor of Peter- 
manns Miftcilungen, 1878-84. With 
Hermann Wagner lie compiled Berolk- 
erung der Erde, 7 vols., 1872-82. 

Behmen, Jakob, see Boehmk, Jakob. 

Behn, Aphra (1640-89), Eng. novelist 
and dramatist; b. at Wye. the (laughter of 
John Johnson, and as a child went to 
Surinam, S. America. She married a 
Dutch merchant, B., on returning to Eng- 
land, and later, was employed on a diplo- 
matic service in Flanders by the king. 
When left a widow she supported herself 
by her pen. H er works sutTer from coarse- 
ness, but show considerable ability. Her 
best drama is The Borers and her most 
famous novel Oroonoko. Her Works (0 
vols.) appeared in 1871; also ed. by M. 
Bummers in 191 5. See V. Backville West, 
Aphra Behn, 1!)27; G. Woodcock, The 
Incomparable Aphra, 1948. 

Behring, Emu von (1854-1917), Ger. 
bacteriologist, whoso name Is associated 
with antitoxic methods of preventive 
medicine. He estab. the po.ssihility of 
securing immunity from tetanus by the 
use of a serum from an infe(.*tod animal 
and, in the same way, ho used a culture 
of the diphtheria bacillus to secure Im- 
munity from diphtheria. But he was not 
successful with his remedy for tuber- 
culosis. Works include Theory of Blood 
Therapy, 1892; Etiology of Teianus, 1904. 

Behring, Vitus, see Bering. 

Behring Island, Behring Sea and Strait, 
Behring Sea Question, see B bring. 

Behut, name sometimes given to the 
R. Jhelum {q.v.). 

Beibars, Baybars, or Bibars, 2 Egyptian 
rulers: (1) Beibars I. (1209-77), sultan of 
the Mamelukes. He fought against tla^ 
( ’hrist iivns and the M ongols. 11 c defeat e< i 
the crusaders under Louis IX. of France, 
captured Antioch In 1208, and ravaged 
the country round Met'oa in 1269. In 
that year he murdered his master, the 
Egyptian sultan Kotiiz, and became 
sultan in Ids place. He subdued the 
Armenians, and at one time almost ex- 
tirpated the {Syrian Assassins. The 
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mosque at Cairo which bears his name was 
erected by him. (2) Beibars (Jashengir) 
II. (1309-10) was a Circassian by birth. 
He was made ruler of Egypt by the Baliri 
Mamelukes, but was assassinated by a 
rival within a year. 

Beijerland, or Bayerland, name of 3 
corns, of Holland known as Oud, Niouw, 
and Zuid respectively, situated on the is. 
of Hoekschewaard. Total pop. 10,000. 

Beilan, tn. in the N. of Syria, not far 
from Alexandretta, used as a summer 
resort. The B. Pass is 1800 ft. high, and 
lies between the mt. ranges of Amanus 
and Rhossus. It is supposed to bo the 
anct. Pyles Syrieo (Syrian gates! probably 
used by Alexander the Great and by the 
crusaders. The tn. is the site of the 
battle fought in 1832 between the Turks 
and the Egyptians. Pop. 5000. 

Beilby. Sir George (1854-1924), Scottish 
scientist. Educated privately and at 
Edinburgh Univ. His researches in low- 
temperature carbonisation of coal were of 
service to the nation. During the First 
World War, when the conservation of 
oil for the Navy became an anxious pro- 
blem, the distillation of bituminous coal 
at low temperatures provided a way of 
obtaining fiiel oil fi'orn iiome sources. 
The Fuel Research Board, of which B. 
became chairman, was set up in 1917. B. 
then set up tlio Fuel Research station at 
Greenwich for inquiring into the sys- 
tematic survey and classification of Brit, 
coals and the treatment of coal by car- 
bonisation and gasification so as to make 
tho best use of its by-products. Another 
service B. rendered to the country was the 
institution of the therm system of charg- 
ing for a tn.’s gas, whereby the consumer 

{ lays not for vol. irresiiectivo of quality 
)ut for calorific power. He pub. a 
number of papers on the physical pro- 
perties of solids and summarised these in 
Aggregation and Mow of Solids, 1921, 
which book won him the fellowship of the 
Royal Society. 

Beilstein, Friedrich Konrad (1838- 
1907), Russian chemist, b, at St. Peters- 
burg in 1838. In 1860 he was made prof, 
of chemistry at tho St. Petersburg iWh- 
nological Institute, from which position 
he retired in 1896. His publications are 
numerous. 

Beira: (1) Portuguese prov. reaching 
from tho Atlantic to the Sp. frontier, now 
consisting of ttie 5 dists. of Avciro, Castelo 
Branco, (Joirnbra Guarda, and Visou. It 
is bounded by the R. Douro In tho N. and 
hy tho Tagus and tho Estremadura Range 
m the S. It has an area of 9256 sq. m. 
It is mountainous but well watered, and 
there are many nuncral springs. The 
productions are olives and wine'. There 
are 7 cities in the prov. and 238 other tns. 
I^OP- 1,730,000. (2) The chief tn. of the 

f>. diet., Portuguese E. Africa, a seaport at 
the mouth of tho H. I’uugwe. It is 
connected by a line 200 m. in length 
with tho Rhodesian railway system, .and 
18 the outlet for tho copper of Katanga 
(Belgian Congo) and tho gold of Rhodesia, 
transit traffic through tho port to and 
and S. Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
and tho Belgian Congo was valued at 


£9,775,949 in 1925. Pop. 23,000, of 
whom 1900 are Europeans. 

Beiram, see Bairam. 

Beirut, Bairout, or Beyrout, tn. and 
prin. seaport of Syria, 55 m. W.N.W. of 
Damascus on a bay of the Mediterranean. 
Pop. 160,000. The walls are 3 m. in 
circumference, and tho suburbs beyond 
the walls are greater than the enclosed 
tn. Forming tho seaport of Damascus, 
B. is a progressive commercial centre. 
The harbour will only admit small ships, 
but larger ones may anchor at a distance 
of half a mile from the shore. In bad 
weather shelter being found in the bay 
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of the riv. of B., about 3 in. distant from 
the tn. It is clean, plentifully supplied 
with springs, and contains large bazaars, 
an Amer. and a Fr. college, the palaces 
of a Gk. and a Maronite bishop, and manv 
missions and other institutions. There is 
a good service of European steamers. 
The prin. exports are silk goods and wool, 
oils, oranges, and other fruits. Silk is 
produced in large quantities, and there 
are important manufa. of silk goods and 
gold and silver thread. A road and rail- 
way connect with Damascus, crossing the 
Lebanon. B. was bombarded in Feb. 
1912, during the Italo-Turkish war. In 
tho First World War it was occupied by 
General Allonby’s victorious army on 
(Jet. 8, 1918. In the Second World War 
B. was bombed l)y Brit, planes on Juno 4, 
1941, during tho short period of iiostilities 
between tho allied forces and tho Fr. 
troops in Syria under the orders of the 
Vichy Gov. 
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Beisan 
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Beisan (Bethshan in the O.T., Soy* 
thopolis in the N.T., and Bessan in the 
onisades), tn. in Palestine in a prov. of 
the same name, at S.E. end of plain of 
Esdraclon. Buringr the First World War 
B. was captured from Turks by General 
Allenby, Sept. 20, 1918. Was scene of 
Arab disturbances in Apr. 1920, and again 
in Aug.-Sopt. 1929 during the Zionist- 
Arab trouble over the Wailing Wall iq.v.). 
Recent excavations by the Museum of 
Pennsylvania IJnlv. nave produced a 
complete hist, of the site from tibout the 
sixteenth century n.c. The earliest city 
level reached was that of Thothinea III., 
but older levels have been cleared. 
Among the relics unearthed were a 
Canaanito temple, dedicated to ‘Mckal, 
the lord of Beth-shan,* and a basalt 
tablet showing a lion and a dog repre- 
senting respectively Nergai, the god of 
death and the guardian of the temple. 
Other temples found point to B. as a 
centre of serpent cult in some form and 
suggest that the anct. name, Beth-shan, 
was derived from Shakhan, the name 
of an early Mesopotamian serpent deity. 
Other finds of archasological value, as 
representing types unknown elsewhere in 
Palestine, inemde a largo Grasco-Boni. 
temple, various stcloj of Canaanite and 
Egyptian kings and a circular Byzantine 
church. Some of these finds arc now 
lodged in the Jerusalem museum, 

Beisehir Gdl, fresh -water lake in ICara- 
man prov., Asiatic Turkey, 35 m. long 
N.W. to S.E., and 1 m. wide, draining 
into the Soghla Gdl. The tn. of B. is on 
the E. shore of the lake. 

Beiseyhir, or Beg Shehr, tn. of Asiatic 
Turkey, 40 m. W.S.W. of Konya. 

Bei-Shehr, see Beo-Shkhk. 

Beit (Ucb. bciJi), Arabic word which pro- 
perly signifies a tent or hut, but is also 
used to denote any edifice or abocie of 
men. It is often found as a component 
part of proper names, e.g. Beit-al-harAin. 
i.e. the sacred edifice, or the edifice of 
the sanctuary, a designation frequently 
given to the temple of Mecca. 

Beit, Alfred (1853-1900), S. African 
financier and philanthropist, b. at Jlam- 
burg. He was a close friend of Cecil 
Rhodes, and assisted him in the nnud- 
gamation of the Kimberley mines into 
the Be Beer’s Consolidated Mines. Aftca* 
1888 he was engaged in developing the 
Transvaal gold mines, and in 1889 became 
a director of the Brit. S. Africa Co. for 
the administration of Rhodesia. In lOO.'j 
he founded professorships at Oxford in 
colonial hist., and left large suras to 
various charities. 

Beit, Otto (1865-1930), S. African 
philanthropist, brother of Alfred B., b. in 
Hamburg. In 1898 he settled in England 
as a stockbroker. Ho was much inter- 
ested in the problem of developing .S. 
Africa by land settlement schemes and 
in order to remain in close touch with 
that country, he accepted a post as 
director of the Brit. S. Africa Company. 
He contributed largo sums for public 
purposes, Including the provision of 
children’s sanatoria, libraries, and an 
Institution for homoeopathic research. 


Beit-ol-Fakih, fort. tn. in the vilayet 
of Hodeida (formerly Yemen), Asiatic 
Turkey, near the Red Sea. A trading 
centre for coffee. Pop. 8000. 

Beit, Jibrin (Rom. Eleutheropolis and 
the Gibelin of crusading times), vll. of 
Palestine, W. of Hebron, and included in 
the .snb-dist. of Hebron. It is of archeco- 
logical interest. The churches of Sanda- 
haima in the vicinity furnish examples of 
Roin. technique npplied to Christian 
buildings. In 1921 a lino Rom. mo.saic 
of the third century a.d. was excavated. 
The Israeli tish tn. of Mareshah (Gk. 
Marissa) nearby has also recently been 
excavated. Among the most striking 
finds are painted tombs of the Hob. 
period, wall paintings, rook caverns, etc. 
A second-century tomb, tlial of Apollo- 
pbanes, with gabled roofs is said to be 
the only one of its kind found in Palestine. 
Consult Luke, Handbook of Pnlcslinet 1930. 

Beit Lahm, see Betitlehem. 

Beith, John Hay (0. 1876), Kng. author; 
pseudonym, ‘Ian Hay.’ His earlier 
books. The First Ilimdred Thousand and 
Carruing On, on the k'irst \\'<*rhl War, 
attracted attention. They caught much 
of what was best in the spirit of 1914 and, 
conveyed a grai»hie and sympathetic 
account of life in tlio New Armies. He 
has also written comedies of a light order, 
such as Tillu of Bloomsbury, 1919, and 
A Safety Match, 1923 . in which he happily 
r<dlects the gaueherios of hobbledehoy 
school childnm. He Nvas T)uhlic relations 
oillccr to the War Oiliee (1939-41). 
Bator books include The Great Wall of 
India, 1933; Darid and Destiny, 1934; 
Housem lister, 1936; The. King's Service, 
1938; Stand at Ease, 1940; lAttle Lady- 
ship, 1941 (also dramatised); America 
Comes Across, 1942. 

Boith, inrkt. tn. in N. Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, 11 m. S.W of Paisley, with 2 
railway stations. Coal and fireclay are 
found in tlie ncjighhourhood. There ai’e 
mamifs. of lineii, thread, roi>o-raaking, 
cabinet-making, and upholst<?ry. Pop. 
5000. 

Beja, the raj), of the dist. B., F*ortugal, 
about 90 m. from Lisbon. There are 
rcmairtH of Rom. walls and a gateway. 
Its maniifs. are IcatluM- and pottery, and 
it trades in olive oil. It has a noted 
cathedral and castle. T^op. 12,000. 

Beja, or Boja (Bisharin), African people 
N. of Abyssinia, between the Nib* and the 
Bed Sea, widely Sjircad in Nubia. They 
arc probably Hanvitic, ai\d include the 
Ahabda, Hadendoa, Bisharin, and other 
(ribos. They are INluslims. They repre- 
sent tho BIcmmyes of Strabo. 

Bejan, or Bajan (medieval Lat. bejanns, 
Fr. bee jaime, yellow beak, i.e. fledgling), 
name applied to freshmen in tho uni vs. of 
tlie Middle Ages, still surviving in St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen. Bejaunia, or 
payment for students entering the imiv., 
was part of an opening ceremony which 
led to horse-play and rowdyism. 

Be^apoor, see Bijapijr. 

B6jar, a fort. tn. in the prov. of Sala- 
manca, Spain, on the R. Cuerpo de 
Hombre, 3165 ft. above the eoa-level. It 
Is surrounded by old walls; within it the 
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ducal family of the same name has its 
ancestral palace, and there are many 
interesting: churches, notably Santa 
Maria, San Juan, and El Salvador. There 
are sulphur springTS, 108® F., in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 10,000. 

Bek, Antony (d. 1310), Eng. prelate, 
created bishoi) of Durham in 1283 by 
Edward I. He was renowmed for bis 
magnificent retinue. Ho was one of the 
royal commissioners to negotiate a mar- 
riage between tlie king’s son, Edw'ard, 
and Margaret, infant queen of Scotland, 
1290. In 1201 he w^as scjit on an embassy 
to arrange an alliance writh Germany 
against 1^’ranec. In 129G ho took part in 
Edward l.'s expedition against Scotland, 
and received Baliol's sul)rnission in the 
castle of Brechin. After his return from 
the battle of Falkirk ho apijoars to have 
lost Edw'ard’s favour. In 1302 H. set 
out to Rome to place an appeal against 
Prior Ri(diard wiihf)ut asking the king’s 
leave; in coiisefiucnce the temporalities of 
his sec w'cre confiscated, but be after- 
wards regained them. Clement V. made 
him patriarch of Jerusnlcni in ]30.'>, an<l 
2 years later Edward 11. granted him the 
sovereignly of th(J Ts](^ of Man. He d, at 
Klthain, and was buried in Durham 
Cutbcdrul. See Robert de tiraystancs, 
l)c Statu Ecclcsiee IJunehnevsis, cd. by 
Kainc, 1839; J. L. Low’, Diocesan History 
of Durham, 1880, 

Bek, Thomas (d. 1293), Eng. prelate, 
brother of Antony R. (( 7 .r.). In 12G1) he 
became chancellor of Oxford Univ.; 
keeper of the wardrobe to Edward 1., 
1274; keeper of the great seal during 
Edward’s al)senoo in France, 1279* bishop 
of St. Davids. 1280. He fonnded the 
collegiate cl»ur<*b of IJangadoc and Llan- 
dowd-Rrefi, and a hospital at Llawhaden. 
In 1200 he took a vow to take the cross, 
and set out for I’alestine, but it is un- 
certain whether ho actually left Englaiul. 

Boka’a, El, or Elbika, see Ccei.e-Sykia. 

Beke, Charles Tilstone (1800-74), Eng. 
explorer, b. at Stepney. He joined an 
expedition to Abyssinia iu 1840, and pub. 
the result of Ids travels in Abyssinia : a 
Statement of Facts (2nd ed., 184G), and 
On the Sources of the Nile, 1849. In 18G1 ho 
vi8it(!(l Harar, and 4 years later he set out 
to Abyssinia to urge tlie release of certain 
Rrit. caidiA'cs, but was unsuccessful. 

B^k^c, tn. of Iliingary, at the junction 
of the White and Rlack Jvoros, noted for 
its agriculture, and siiecially tlio eultiva- 
t ion of Max. It trades in cattle and hou(iy . 
Pop. 30,000. 

Bekker, August Immanuel (1785-1871), 
Ger. classical scholar and philologist, b. at 
Berlin, where he held tlio chair of philo- 
logy, 1811-71. Ho revised the texts of 
many of tho elassica from the MSS. 
in the largo libraries of Europe, inde- 
pendently of other printed eds. Ho ed. 
25 voIh. of tho Corpus Scriptorum Ilistorisc 
liyzantmio, and Anccdota Grmca, 3 v'ols., 
1814-21. 

Bekker, Balthazar (1034-98), Dutch 
Protestant theologian, b. in Friesland; 
educatipd at Groningen and Franeker; 
pastor at Franeker, and after 1C79 at 
Amsterdam. Hi.s De Philosophia carte- 


Biana admonitio aincera, 1 605. was written 
to demonstrate a relationship between 
Descartes’ philosophy and theology. His 
most famous work. Die Betooverde 
Wereld, or The World Bewitched, 1691, 
expresses a disbelief in sorcery, magic, 
and even the existence of the devil. The 
book is an early critical study of com- 
parative theologjs On its publication B, 
was removed from the ministry. 

Bekker, Elisabeth (1738-1804), Dutch 
poetess and novelist, w^as the wife of 
Adrian WolfT. She resided in France for 
some time wdth Agatha Deken, and it was 
iu conjunction with this friend that she 
WToto her novels, sentimental works in 
tho stylo of Richardson. Perhaps her 
most popular works were : Ilistorie van den 
Hcer Willem Lcevend, 1785; Hisiorie van 
Mejnffrouw Sara Buryerhart, 1782; Abra- 
ham Blankaart, 1787; Cornelic Wildschut, 
1793-90. 

Bektashi, a name apT)licd to a class of 
dervishes (q.v.), estab. in 1357 by Hadji 
Bcygtasb or ihdetaseh. When called 
ni)on by Amuralh I. to bless his soldiers 
he gave them the name of yeniishery, 
i.e. new soldiers, which is the origin of 
(he w’ord janizary. 

Bol, or Belus, (icily of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, known to the Hob. as 
Baal, tho name .signifying lords in ))oth 
languages. B. corresponds to the Gk. 
Zens and the Rom. Jupiter. 

Bel, Joseph Achille Le, .see liE Bel. 

B^la, name of 4 kings of Hungary in 
the Arpad dynasty. B. I., 1061-G3, 
who succeeded his brother Andn^w, im- 
jjroved the commerce of Hungary by 
standardising w’cights, measures, and 
coinage, pucilic'd ih<' country, estab. 
Christianity, and introduced tho repre- 
.sentativo system into the diet. B. II. 
known as the Blind, 1131-41, succeeded 
bis second cousin, Stephen II., and was 
the son of tlie pretender Almus. The 
kingdom w'as administered by his wife, 
Helena of Siberia, at whoso instigation 
the ministers of the? preceding king w'cre 
massacred at tho diet of Arad. B. III., 
1173-90, w’as grandson of B. 11., and 
succeeded Stephen 111. lie had been 
educated at Constantinople, and intro- 
duced Byzantine customs into Hungary. 
B. IV.. 1235-70, grandson of B. III., 
deposed and suc('(‘ed(;d bis father Andrew 
II. Ho was a siii)port,« r of the freemen 
against tho nobles, whose pruver ho 
attempted to break. In 1241 Hungary 
was overrun by Mongols, and, asking aid 
of Frederick of Austria, B. was compelled 
to yield some of his ter. to liim. Later 
bo vanciuished both the Mongols and 
Frederick. 

Belacazar, tn. of Andalusia, Spaiu. 50 
m. N.W. of Cordova. Manufs. woollens. 
Pop. 7500. 

Bel and the Dragon, The Story of, 
apocryphal addition to tho book of 
Daniel in tho Bible, forming 2 distinct 
and separat-o stories. The original text 
is considered to bo either Gk. or Aramaic. 
Tho stories are variously received ; by the 
Rom. Catholic Church as true, forming the 
fourteenth chapter of Daniel in the Vul- 
gate; but they are generally accepted as 
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fables, written to impress the instability I flgrure drawingrs such as his etchings of 
of Idol worship. James de Rothschild and Sir Frederick 

Coming to us from different sources the Ponsonby with backgrounds illustrative 


writings vary greatly in detail, but the 
stories may be given in brief, as: 

BcL Daniel declines to worship an 
image of Bel (Baal), and when the king 
of Babylon points out how great a quan- 
tity of food the image consumes each day, 
Daniel has all the entrances to the temple 
closed, first si)rinklinp: the floor with fine 
ashes. In the morning footprints show 
that the food has been removed by the 
priests through a secret door. Where- 
upon the king has the image destroyed 
and the priests put to death. 

Dragon. Daniel refuses to worship a 
dragon, which ho kills by throwing a ball 
of pitch down its throat. Yielding to the 
angry people, the king has Daniel cast 
into a den of lions, where for 6 or 7 days 
Daniel lives unharmed. On discovering 
this the king has Daniel’s accusers thrown 
in and devoured, while Daniel is released. 

Bela Kun, see Kun. 

Belasoo, David (1853-19.31), Amer. 
dramatis^ h. in San Francisco, eldest 
child of Humphrey Abraham B., an Kng. 
Jew. lie appeared at the Metropolitan 
Theatre, San Francisco, in 1874 as the 
young duke of York in Richard the Third. 
Later he was stage manager of the Madi- 
son Square Theatre in New York, but he 
is best known for his original plays. 
These include Hearts of Oak, 1880; La 
Belle Husse, 1882; May Blossom, 1884; 
Valerie, 1886. After these came 4 plays 
in collaboration with H. D. de Mille, in- 
cluding The Wife, 1887 ; Lord CfiumUy, 
1888. Then, among others: Madame 
Butterfly, of which the plot was taken from 
John Luther Long’s novel, 1900; Du 
Barry, 1901 ; The Darling of the Gods (with 
J. Luther Long), 1902j The Girl of the 
Golden West, 1905; He opened the 
Belasco Theatre, formerly the Republic, 
in Sept. 1902; but in 1917 it had its old 
name restored, and the name Belasco was 
given to the Stuyvosant Theatre on 44th 
Street. 

Belcher, Sir Edward (1799-1877), Eng. 
admiral. He was present at the bom- 
bardment of Algiers in 1816, and took 
part in the 1825 expedition to explore the 
Bering Strait. He took part in the war in 
China, 1840-41, and in 1852 was given 
command of the unsuccessful expedition 
to search for Sir John Franklin. 

Belcher, George Frederick Arthur (1875- 
1947), Eiig. artist, son of a doctor of 
medicine. Educated at King Edward 
VI. school; wont to Gloucester school of 
art. Made a reputation os a painter of 
still life and genre and as a humorous 
draughtsman. It is for his studies of 
London life that he will bo chiefly re- 
membered, his humorous drawings ])eing 
a familiar feature of Puruh, the Taller, 
and other periodicals. His favourite 
characters, generally drawn with an ele- 
ment of caricature, were charwomen, pub- 
lic -house loafers, and the like, whose sharp 
Cockney isms suimlied the aptest captions 
while really reflecting these strata of 
London life. But apart from low-life 
genre subjects B. also produced serious 


of their activities. In oils B.’s interests 
were also chiefly in low-life character 
portraiture. A.R.A., 1931; H.A., 1945. 

Belcher, James (1781-1811), Eng. prize- 
fighter, b. in Bristol. He was put to the 
trade of a butcher, but his local success as 
a pugilist soon induced him to follow that 
career in London. In 1803 he lost an 
eye while playing racquets. He was de- 
feated by H. Pearce in 1805 and in 1807 
by Tom Cribb. Soon after this he became 
a publican in Soho, whore he d. 

Belcher, Jonathan (1681-1757), Amer. 
administrator, b. at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and graduated at Harvard, 1699. 
In 1730 ho was appointed governor of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire: his 
freedom of thought made him many 
enemies, who went so far os to forge 
letters to encompass his ruin: the in- 
fluential people of New Hampshire, who 
wanted a separate gov., were opposed to 
him, and he was superseded in 1741. In 
1747 he was appointed governor of 
New Jersey, an office ho held till his 
death. 

Belcher, John (1841-1913), Eng. archi- 
tect, b. and d. in London. Son of an 
architect. His work, which was in- 
fluenced by that of Scott and Street, 
began during the last stages of the Gothic 
revival, but most of the buildings designed 
by him show small traces of that revival. 
Earlier examples are the Curriers’ Hall, 
London Wall, and the Catholic Apostolic 
church, Camberwxfll; later are the Col- 
chester tn. hall, the premises of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Moorgate Street; Whiteloy’s premises in 
Bayswater, and the offices of tiie Royal 
Insurance Company, St. James Street. 
Ho was one of the first notable modern 
architects to call in the aid of sculptors 
for the decoration of public buildings. 
With M. Macartney ho produced an ex- 
cellent folio work on the Eng. Renaissanoo. 
President of the Institute of Brit. Archi- 
tects, 1904-6; gold medallist, 1907; 
R.A. 1909. 

Beled, or Balad, Arabic word, si^rnifying 
a tn., prov., or country, occurring m many 
E. geographical names, e.g. Beledulgerid 
— Baladal-Jarld, or the country of palm- 
trees. 

Beledugu, or Beledougou, region of Fr. 
W. Africa, lying to the N. of the R. Niger, 
between 74° and 84° W. long. 

Belem (shortened from Bethlehem), 
tn. in Portugal, situated near the entrance 
to the R. Tagus. It is a suburb of 
Lisbon. Its (iothic monastery and 
church, the finest structure in Lisbon, was 
built to commemorate Vasco <la Gama’s 
discovery of the sea route to India. In 
the church of B. are the tombs of both 
da Gama and Camoens. Pop. 10,000. 

Belem, or Par4, cap. of the prov. of 
Pard. iq.v.), Brazil. Situated with a good 
harbour in the estuary of the Tocantins 
on Para R. It was founded in 1616 to 
secure the Amazon against the., Eng., 
Dutch, and Fr. The modem city con- 
tains many fine buildings, including a 
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cathedral, bishop’s palace, and gov. 
house. Pop. 309,000. 

Belemnites, genns of fossil dlbranchlate 
molluses representing the family Belem- 
nitidoe, allied to the Ji^epiidee, or cuttle-fish 
family. These fossils, whlcn occur abun- 
dantly from the Lias to the Cretaceous, 
are the internal shell of the animal’s body. 
From a few well-preserved specimens it 
has been soon that they had 10 arms pro- 
vided with hooks, and in some cases an 
ink-bag has boon discovered. The size 
of the B. seems to have varied from a few 
inches to sev. feet. 

Belfast, city, co., and pari, bor., cap. of 
N. Ireland. Pop. 440,000. It is 112 m. 


and the Presbyterians. The surrounding 
country is well w^ooded and picturesque, 
many country scats and villas lying in the 
neighbourhood. B. Lough is very pretty, 
and round its shores have sprung up many 
residences, forming the vils. of White - 
house. White Abbey, Holywood, and 
Bangor. Early remains are found in the 
chalk beds at Cave Hill, the scene of a 
battle between the Irish and savages of 
the Ards, 1408. The harbour of B. is 
under the management of a board of 
harbour commissioners, elected by the 
ratepayers and shipowners. The ship- 
building trade was begun in 1791 ; in 1860 
it gave cin])loymcnt to some 100 men; 
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N. of Dublin by rail, and is a railww 
centre, three railways running through 
the city, via the Great N. of Ireland, the 
N. Cos., and the B. and Co. Down, B. 
being the terminus of each. Situated at 
the entrance of the R. Lagan into Belfast 
Lough, B. is a seaijort of the first rank; 
regular passenger coramimication is main- 
tained with Liverpool, Heysham, Glasgow, 
and Ardrossan. B. was at one time 
subject to epidemics, being built on 
alluvial deposit, but has been made more 
salubrious by careful drainage. Many 
fine buildings are to be seen in the city, 
including the public library, the city 
hall, bnilt in 1906, and the post oftlce. 
The old Queen's C]!ollogc was replaced by 
Queen’s Univ. under Irish Univs. Act of 
1909; there are also Presbyterian and 
Methodist colleges. Royal Academical 
Institute, and a nuinicipal technical in- 
stitute. There are sev. fine public 
parks. The older churches of the city are 
classical in design, the modern, Gothic. 
The 3 main religious bodies are the Pro- 
testant Episcopalians, the Itom. Catholics, 


to-day some 25,000 men are employed. 
Aeroplane engines and wings are also 
made. An airport was estab. in 1937. 
The Alexandra Dock, which was opened 
in 1889, is now, with all its modern im- 

{ )rovemont8, one of the most commodious 
larbours in the United Kingdom. One 
of the largest graving docks in the world 
was opened hero in 1911. B. is also an 
important distributing port; it is the 
centre of the Irish linen industry? and the 
business headquarters of the fiax spinning 
and weaving industry. In recent years 
nearly a million pounds worth of linen 
has been exported by the United King- 
dom, most of it coming from B. Over 
100,000 persons find cunployment in this 
industry. It has distilleries, and tobacco 
and rope works. The chief exports are 
linen, whisky, iron ore, aerated waters, 
and cattle. It was created a city in 1888, 
and in 1897 the title of lord mayor was* 
conferred upon the mayor of the city. 
Before the Franchise Act of 1918, it sent 
4 members to Ihirliament, the number was 
then increased to 9. Under the Gov. of 
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Ireland Act, 1920, it returns 1C members 
to the N. Irish Parliament, and 4 members 
to the House of Commons at Westminster. 

The origrln of the tn. and of its name are 
alike lost in obscurity. A castle is said 
to have been built by John de Courcy in 
1177, and destroyed In 1316 by Edward 
Bruce. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century B. was no more than a vil., 
owned by the O’Neill family, who were in 
opposition to tho reigning monarch. In 
1552 Hugh O’Neill sworo allegiance to his 
king, and received the tn. and fortress of 
B. and the surrounding lands, but lost 
them in 1571 to Sir Thomas Smith, after 
whom Sir Arthur Chichester had them. 
B. received a charter in 1013, and under 
Wentworth’s wise policy started on a 
career of prosperity and progress. The 
cotton raanuf. was begun in 1777. There 
have been various riots in the city owing 
to tho intensity of tho religious opposition 
of tho different sects, notably in 1880, 
1884, and 1907. B. became the centre 
of resistance to Irish Home Rule. In 
1912 there wore many demonstrations 
and religious and political disturbances, 
Tho Ulster Volunteer Fonn was founded, 
and an XUster provisional gov. set up in 
1913. During July 1920, in the course of 
the Sinn Fein campaign, serious rioting 
occurred in B. When in the same year 
Ulster elected to renmin wit hin the IJniteil 
Kingdom, B. became the seat of gov. of 
N. Ireland. On July 18, 1945, the city 
was visited by the king and queen with 
Princess Elizabeth, and tho king ad- 
dressed the N. Ireland Pnrlia, merit. Dur- 
ing the Second World War B. sufl'ered 
damage from air attack, having been 
bombed in Sept. 1940. See J). J. Owen, 
History of Belfast, 1921. 

Belfast, city and seaport of Waldo co., 
Maine, U.S.A., on the W. side of Penob- 
scot Bay, Industries, shipbuilding and 
manufacturing. Pop. 5500. 

Belfast Lough, inlet on the E. coast of 
N. Ireland, situated between the ins. of 
Antrim and Down. It is an estuary of 
the Lagan, and is 7 m. wide at its mouth. 
It extends 15 m. inland, and has the tns. 
of Belfast, Carrickfergus, Ilolywood, and 
Bangor on its shores. 

Belfort, cap. of tho ter. of the same 
name, in the dept, of Haut-Rhin, France. 
It stands on tho R. Savoureuse, in tho 
depression called tho Trou6o do B., be- 
tween the Vosges and the .liira, 117 ra. 
N.E. of Dijon. It was ceded to France 
by Amstria at the peace of WestphaUa in 
1648, and fortified by Van ban. In the 
Franco -Ger. war* of 1870-71 it withstood 
a siege of 3 months, capitulating with 
military honours on Feb. 16, 1871, and 
was restored to France at the peace of 
Frankfort. The fortifications w'cre then 
enormously strengtiicnod. 

During the early days of the First World 
War the Fr. garrison in B. attacked the 
Gera., who, by tho middle of Aug. 1914 
were compelled to withdraw iieyond 
Mulhouse. The Fr. had to withdraw 
again to B. to conform to the general line 
further N. In Sept., 1914, tho Fr. made 
another advance from B., and this time 
estab. themselves in Alsace. Throughout 


the whole of the war the place remained 
the right-hand idvot of the allied line. 
It was again a centre of fighting in the 
Second World War, during the advance 
across Europe of tho Amer. Seventh 
Army and the Fr. First Army in 1944. 
B. itself was liberated on Nov. 25, 1944. 
Pop. of tn.. 42,500; of ter., 86,000. 

Belfry, term originally applied to a 
tower used for purposes of defence, later 
a watch-tower, or otio from which an 
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THK HELL-TOWER AT EVESHAM, W’ORCS, 


alarm bell was rung, and linnlly u bell- 
lower, usually confined to cedes, build- 
ings. It generally is part of tho church, 
but is sometimes a separate building, os 
with tho It. campaniles. Such Bs. are 
found in England at Evesham, Berkeley, 
Beccles, and aev. places in Cornwall 
and Scotland, where tho church stands in 
a glen, tho B. then being placed on tho 
hillside above it. Municipal Bs., attached 
to the tn, hall, arc common on tho 
Continent, as at St. (iueiitin, Douoi, 
Brussels, etc., and are also found at 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. Tho famous B. 
at Bruges, with a carillon of 48 bells, is 
part of ‘Les Halles.’ The framework of 
a B. is made to rest either upon stone 
corbels or upon rccesBea in the wall, in 
order to mitigate the effect of tho vibra- 
tion upon the masonry. The higher the 
beUs are hung tho m(ire this is felt. See 
oLao Beffuoi. 
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Belga, the currency unit of Belsrium, I E. Flanders, W. Flanders, Hainault, 


introduced in 1926 after the franc had 
been stabilised. It is equivalent to 5 
paper francs, and at par 35 Ba. equal €1. 

Belffce, name edven by Coesar to the 
different tribes who inhabited the N. of 
Gaul, between the sea on the W., the riva. 
Matrona (Marne) and Sequennn (Seine) on 
the S., and the Rhenus (Rhine) on the E. 
But it ia not well determined how far this 
name may be extended to the E.; perhaps 
the Treviri, on the banks of the Moselle, 
were included. Cteaar also (Bell. Gall. v. 
24) uses the term Belgium to express a 
part of Gallia Bclgica, on both sides of 
the .Somme, including the Bcllovaci, 
Atrebates, and Amblani. The B. were, 
according to Coisar, of Ger. origin. The 
Bollovaci (Beauvais) were the most war- 
like and numerous Bclgic tribe in the time 
of CsBsar (Bell. Gall. ii. 4). The rest of the 
tribes are mentioned by Ceesar (il. 4); 
among thorn we find one name, the Atre- 
bates, the same as that of a Belgic tribe 
in Britain. The B. may bo described 
generally as occupying, in the time of 
CaBsar, the B>. dents, of Nord, Pas-de- 
Calals, Somme, Seiue-Inf<^rieure, Oise, and 
Aiane, with a part of modern Belgium, 
When C«‘8ar invaded S. Britain he found 
that part of the is. occupied i*y B., that 
is, by tribes of Ger. origin (Bell. Gall. x. 
12). The whole S. coast from Suffolk to 
Devonshire was probably occupied by 
Belgic tribes. 

Belgard, tn. in the prov. of Pomerania. 
Germany, situated 16 in. S.W. of Kdslin, 
on the Persante, There is an old castle, 
and horse and cattle mrkts. are held. 
Pop. 12,500. 

Belgauin, or Belgam, dist. of Bombay, 
India. The tn. and cap. of the same name 
is situate 2500 ft. at)ovo sea level, and 
contains an old fort. The dlst. is generally 
productive anti cotton cloth is manu- 
factured. Pop. tn., 44.000. 

Belgian Congo, see Congo, Belgian. 

Belgiojoso, tn, of N. Italy, 8 m. E. of 
Pavia. Pop. 1500. 

Belgiojoso. Christina, Princess of (1808- 
1871), It. patriot ami authoress. i>. at 
Milan, she was tlic daughter of the Mar- 
quis Trivalzio, maiTying the prince of 
BolglojoHo. Tn 1848 .she supported the 
It. revolution, and at her own expense 
raised a trooj) of volunteer patriot-s. On 
the defeat oi her party in the following 
year lier projierty was confiscated anti, 
an exile, she returned to Paris, where she 
continued her literary work. She d. at 
Milan. 

Belgium, eountry of N.W. Europe. 
Since 1830 constJtutcii as an independent 
kingdom, it was anciently a pari of 
Gallia Belgica, so called from tbo tribe 
the Belgu^ (q.v.). It is bounded on the 
N. the blothcrlands, on the S. and S.W. 
by France, on the E. by Luxemburg and 
Germany, and fui tho N.W. l»y tin- North 
Sea. It Ilea between lat. 49° 30' and 5 1 ° 30' 
N. and long. 2° 33' and 6° 25' E. It has an 
area of about 11,780 sq. m., about oue- 
elghth of the area of Great Ilritain. Its 
greatest length is a lino drawn from Oa- 
tend to Arlon, about 174 ra. It is 
divided Into 9 pro vs., Antwerp, Brabant, 


Li6ge, Limbourg, Luxembourg, and 
Narnnr. Its cap. is Brussels. In general 
B. Is a flat country, the greatest height 
to which any elevation rises Is about 
2270 ft. In the 3. and E. it takes the 
general aspect physically of N. France, 
while in the N. and N.W. it resembles the 
Netherlands. A continuation of the 
Ardenno uplands separates the riv. 
valleys of the Meuse and the Moselle, 
and extends in a N.E. direction into the 
Rhineland. Tho provs. of Li6ge, Luxem- 
bourg, and Namur are divided by 
numerous ravines and streams, by valleys 
and ridges of hills. The vegetation is 
poor and tho country in this part is 
covered with forest.8, which become less 
extensive as approach Is made to the 
coast. The N. and W. provs. consist of 
well-watered and extensive plains, which 
are easily cultivated. In the [)rov8. 
bordering the sea and tho lower Scheldt 
the inundations of the sea are only kept 
buck by the dikes which have boon built. 
Nearly 200 sq. m. of land are thus artifl- 
claliy protected from the inrjaids of either 
the sea or rivs. Those lands under sea 
level are locally called polders. 

The shallow’ness of the North 3ea and 
the entire absence of coastal indentations 
are incompatible with tho existence of 
good seaports, though the port of Ant- 
werp to some extent compensates for tho 
disadvantages of the coast. The length 
of the coast-line is 42 m. The sand dunes 
are a feature of tbo C(u\-st of W. h'landers, 
and among tho well-kmnvn watering- 
places are Ostend, Blankenbergho, 
Knocke, and Nienport Bains. 

Bwers a7id Canals. Tbo waterways of 
B. fail Into 2 great divs., the navigable 
rivs,. such as the Scheldt and the Mouse, 
and the .system of canals. The 2 great 
riv.s. of B., tho Scheldt and the Meuse, 
enter that country from France, where 
they have their source, and enter the sea 
in tho Netherlands. They are navigable 
throughout the whole of their course in 
B.. and are supplemented by a numlu'r of 
tribs. which enter them dm’ing their 
course through B., and some of which aro 
themselves navignido. The course of the 
Scheldt through B. is about 110 m., 
its prin tribs. being tho Lys, the 
Dender, the Dunne, and the Huppel. Tho 
Meuse has about 115 ui. of navigable 
water in B. aud receives in its course the 
waters of tho Sambre and the Gurtho. 
Another riv. of B. is tbo Y'ser. which enters 
the Hca at Nieuport, and \vhich is navi- 
gable for about 30 ra. In addition to 
these systems of natural waterways, the 
country is also supplied with an excellent 
canal system. These canals number 2C, 
ami have an entire length of over 550 m. 
Tho chief canals are from Bruges to 
Gstend, from Brussels to Charleroi, from 
Brussels to Willebroeck, and from Ghent 
to Bruges. Tho most important is (.ho 
Albert Canal, 81 m. in length; it runs from 
Antwerp to Li6ge, and was constructed 
for the tralllc of 2000-tonnerH. 

Climate. Tho climate of B. is similar to 
that of England; it is, however, a little 
colder In winter and hotter in summer. 
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Th© S.E. part is to be preferred to the 
damp and hazy atmosphere of the N. and 
N.W. Frost is usually not encountered 
until the middle of Oct., nor after the 
middle of Apr. The mean ann. temp, is 
about 50" F., while the mean ann. rainfall 
of Brussels is about 28 in., or about 3 in. 
less than that of London. The rainfall, 
however, varies from an average of 27 in. 
in the W. to a little over 40 in. In the E. 
of the c^>untry. 

Agricultiire and Forestry employ well 
over one-flfth of the available Belgian 
man power, estimated at 4 million people. 
At least 4-5 million ac. are cultivated, and 
there are about 1 *3 million ac. of foi^ests. 
half of which is scientifically exploited under 
gov. superintendence. About 60 per cent 
of the cultivated area Is covered by little 
farmsof from 2-5 to 12-5 ac. Therearealso 
some 840,000 small holders, who cultivate 
less than 2*5 ac., and only a relatively 
email number of really big farms. Culti- 
vation in B. is, however, so Intensive that 
B. produces about 80 per cent of its own 
agric. needs. The chief products are 
(1946-47): 




Area 

Estimate 



acres 

metric tons 

Wheat 


395,000 

328,000 

Rye . 


265,000 

206,000 

Oats . 


475,000 

445,000 

Barley 


155,000 

137,000 

Potatoes 


200,000 

1,553,000 

Sugar beet . 


110,000 

1,470,000 

Ordinary beet 


215,000 

5,160,000 

Flax . 


80,000 

180,000 

■Chicory 


10,000 

14,000 

Tobacco 


12,000 

10,000 

Hay-lands 

and 

meadows 

occupied 


2.125.000 ao., fruit an area of 170,000 ac., 
and Leguminous plants 80,000 ac. There 
is an important floriculture in the Ghent 
region. To improve the breeds and to 
introduce modern farming methods 
national, provincial, and local exhibitions 
of horses, cattle, agric. implements, and 
produce are regularly held, at which 
prizes are given. Breeding of live stock is 
also an important industry. In 1946 
(end Deo.) there were 309,000 horses and 

1.652.000 cattle, besides 775.000 swine, 

143.000 sheep, and 73,000 goats. 
Minerals. The mineral wealth of B. is 

also of mreat importance. Mining em- 
ploys 175,000 workers. The prin. 
minerals are coal and stone. The iron 
• deposits ore nearly exhausted, The out- 
put of or© was 39,000 metric tons in 1946 
(177,000 In 1939 and 113,000 in 1942). 
The lead and ziuo mines, too, are more or 
lees entirely exhausted. Coal is found 
principally In two basins: (i) the S., which 
may be divided into an E, basin of 

100.000 ao., and a W. basin of more than 
double that area. The chief centres of 
the W. basin are Mona, Charleroi, and 
Namur, while the centre of the E. is 
Li4ge. (li) The N. basing which 

, covers 250,000 ao. of the Limbourg prov. 
This rich reserve of coal deposits has only 


been eait)loited since 1917. The chief 
centres are Beringen, Genk, and Eisden. 
The coal found in B. varies from 
anthracite to the richest of gas cool. The 
output was 22*8 million metric tons in 
1946 (29-6 in 1938 and 15-7 in 1945). It 
is the intention of the Gov. to nominate 
a national council for the coal mines to 
co-ordinate all problems. The production 
of freestone, porphyry, granite, marble, 
gravel, limestone, and sand for glass is 
also of great importance. About 16,000 
men are employed in 575 stone-pits, and 
their output is valued at well over 500 
million francs (1943). 

Industry. The metalluigio industry is 
the most important of B., and employs 
about 230,000 people. The manuf. of 
iron is centred in the Sambre and Meuse 
valleys which cross the S. coal basin. In 

1946 2-20 million metric tons of iron were 
produced, and nearly 2*25 million metric 
tons of steel. There are, in addition, 
numerous lead, zinc, copper, silver, and 
other non-ferro metal works throughout 
the country. An Important amount of 
the raw material goes to the Belgian 
factories producing power installations, 
locomotives, wagons, ships, weapons, 
bicycles, motor cars, cables, and tools of 
all shapes and sizes. Next to this in- 
dustry comes the manuf. of textiles, em- 
ploying about 165,000 persons, hall of 
whom are women. The chief centre of 
the cotton industry is Ghent. Woollen 
manuf. Is carried on In the region of 
Verviers. Linen is the chief industrial 
product of the Lys valley. Lace Is made 
at Brussels, Maliues, and Bruges. At 
least 1000 silk -weaving looms are work- 
ing in various tns. throughout the 
country. Other important industries 
include food, chemicals, leather, glass, 
furniture, paper, tobacco, pottery, cloth- 
ing, building, and transport. 

Trade. B. being a manufacturing 
coimtry the import of raw materials and 
the export of manufactured articles are 
necessarily complementary. B.’s situa- 
tion at the cross roads between other 
manufacturing countries, its easy com- 
munications with the sea, as well as in- 
land, make B. also a transit country. 
Commercial branch bouses employ well 
over 500,000 people. In 1946 Belgian 
seaports loaded 13 million metric tons and 
unloaded 5*2 million. Provided ndth a 
good canal system and railways covering 
6000 m., quick transport is assured. Seven 
thousand barges are in use fw the riv. and 
canal transport. The Belgian merchant 
navy, however, was never of great import- 
ance. Imports and exports for 1946 and 

1947 (partly) were as below: 

Imports (1946) 

Metric tons: 19,740,000 
Value: 52,560 million frs. 

(From United Elingdom 9000 million frs.» 
3300 in 1945.) 

First half-year 1947: 

Metric tons: 12,080,000 
Value: 36,330 million frs. 
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Exports (1946) 

Metric tons: 7,440,000 
Value: 29,650 inillloa fre. 

(To United Kingdom 2000 million frs.; 
67 in 1945.) 

First half-year 1947: 

Metric tons: 5,670,000 
Value: 28,340 million frs. 

With Luxemburg 11. has had a customs 
union since 1922. In June 1947 an 
agreement was signed with the Nether- 
lands to join this union. 

Oovemment and Constitution, The gov. 
is based upon the strictest liberal prin- 
ciples ; all power emanates from the 
people. Justice is free to all, the press 
18 free, the people are surrounded on every 
side by saieguards designed to ensure to 
them the proper gov. of their country 
and their own personal liberty and free- 
dom of conscience. The gov. is a con- 
stitutional representative and hereditary 
monarchy (Constitution of 1881). Those 
sections of the Belgian Constitution which 
regulate the legislative power were 
revised in 1921. The legislative power 
is vested in the king, the Chamber of 
Itepresentatives, and the Senate. Judicial 
power is exercised freely without de- 
pendence upon any authoritative indu- 
enoe and provincial affairs are goverued 
by provincial councils. The royal aucoes- 
sion is in the direct male line in order of 
primogeniture. The right of sucoessmrs 
Is forfeited by marriage without the klng^s 
consent, but may be restored by the king 
with the consent of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The king can do no wrong, his 
person is sacred, and the minlsteis are 
responsible for all his acts. He cannot 
suspend or dispense with the laws. He 
htts power to nominate to all civil and 
military oflicos, and he commands both 
army and navy. He can declare war, 
make peace, and conclude oUensivc 
and defensive alliances and commercial 
treaties which he must communicate to 
the Chambers. He bos power in default 
of male heirs of nominating his successor 
with the consent of the Chambers. He 
oon only appoint one regent, and under a 
regency the constitution cannot be altered. 
The le^slature (Chamber and Senate) meets 
annually in Nov., and must sit for at least 
40 days. The king has the power of 
dissolution, and on dissolution a fresh 
election must take place within 40 days. 
The Chamber of Representatives is chosen 
by the people, and consists of 1 member for 
every 40,000 inhab. To bo a general 
elector it is necessary to be a Belgian by 
birth, or to have received the ‘grand 
nationalisation,’ to be not less than 21 
years of age, to be a male (very few 
women have the vote, and those mainly 
war widows), and to have resided in the 
constituency for a minimum period of six 
months. In order to be eligible os a 
deputy it is necessary to bo a Belgian, to 
live on Belgian soil, to be in full possession 
of civil and electoral rights, and ,to be 
at least 25 years old. For the Senate the 
minimum age limit is 40 years, and can- 
didates must fulfil one out of twenty 
4 special conditions. Each deputy has an 


ann. allowance ef 60,000 francs and a free 
pass all the year over Gov. and companies’ 
railways. Senators receive 42,000 francs per 
annum. The number of members elected 
directly to the Senate is equal to half the 
number of members of the Chamber of 
Representatives. Each provincial coun- 
cil nominates, for every 200,000 inhab. of 
the prov., 1 provincial senator. Each 
provincial council elects at least 3 senators. 
There are at present 44 provincial senators. 
Senators are elected (or co-opted) by the 
Senate itself in the proportion of half of 
the preceding category. The king has the 
right of appointing his own ministers. 
They have the right of access to the 
Chambers, must appear on request of the 
Chambers, and may take part in debates. 
They may vote when they are members. 
They can be dismissed at pleasure, and 
may be charged by the House of Repre- 
sentatives brfore the court of cassation. 
For judicial purposes B. is divided into 26 
arrons. and 230 cantons. For administra- 
tive purposes into 41 arrons., 211 cantons, 
and 2670 corns. The provs. and coma, 
enjoy a oonsiderable measure of local gov. 
Proportional representation applies to the 
provincial and communal elections. Each 
prov. has its prov. council elected at the 
same time as tbe members of the legislature. 
The governor is appointed by the king. 
Each oom. bae a council re-elected every 6 
years. The council aomloates its aldermen. 
The burgomaster is appointed by the 

Eantfutiae. Tbe languages spoken in B. 
are Pr. or Wallooma dialect of anct. France, 
and Blemlsb or Hutch. The Fr. dialect 
prevails in the S. and the JC., the Flemish 
or Dutch in the pwvs. of Antwerp, 
Brabant (N. half), Flanders, and Llm- 
bourg. Officially the two languages are 
eonally used. While the educated in 
Blanders have mostly a good knowledge of 
the Fr. language — which, to some extent, 
they prefer to Flemish — the Walloons are 
not 80 likely to learn the other national 
tongue. Ger. is spoken in the E. part of 
Li6go prov. and in the Eupen and 
Malm6dy dists., where Fr. too is generally 
understood throwhout. In 1944, con- 
jointly with the Dutch Gov., it was de- 
cided to simplify the written language. 
Since May 1947 the use of the new rulos 
for the writing of the Dutch language Is 
obligatory in all gov. services. In most 
schools the new system was being taught 
a year earlier. 

Education. The educational institutions 
may be classified as primary, middle, 
superior, and special. In addition normal 
schools have been estab. by the Gov., by 
some provs. and tns., and by school 
committeos to train teachers for ele- 
mentary and middle schools {otMnees, 
lycies, and coinages). Since 1914 all 
children from 6 to 14 are bound to go to 
school, and it is a duty of the State to give 
this primary education free of charge. 
Those aohools which are subsidised by the 
Gov. are under frequent inspection and 
the programmes must be in accordance 
with a model State programme. The 
superior institutions are the 4 univs. The 
2 State univs. at Ghent and Li6ge were 
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erected under the Dutch Gov. (1816-17). 
In 1930 the Ghent univ. became a 
Flemish univ. The Catholic univ. of 
Louvain dates from 1426. The free 
univ. of Brussels dates from 1834. The 
special schools are chiefly technical, 
engineering:, agric., mining, commercial, 
normal, military, and navigating schools. 
In 1923 the Colonial School at Antwerp 
(estab. in 1920) and the School of Tropical 
Medicine were <!onstituted a colonial unfv. 


the time of the 1830 revolution, but its 
hist, as part of the Netherlands goes back 
to the time of the Roms. The ter. 
covered by B. to-day was already inhabited 
in the earlv Stone Ago (PalBOolithic). Hist, 
starts with the conquest by Cuwar. In 
tho Rom. period it formed part of Gaul, 
and was distinguished by tho name of 
Gallia Bclgica. It was inhabited chiefly 
by Celtic tribes, although there were 
many traces of tribes of Gonnanlo origin. 
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There are tho various royal academies and 
conservatoires devoted to the flno aria; 
besides well - endowed museums and 
libraries, and numerous sclentiftc and 
literary societies. 

Populaiion and ReligUm. The pop. of 
B., including Eupen and Malin6dy, was 
estimated tf) be 8,388,000 at the end of 
1946, which total may bo roughly divided 
into 41 millions of Flemings and 31 
millions of Walloons, while there are about 

70.000 Ger. -speaking Belgians and some 

300.000 foreigners. The pop. of Brussels 
with 13 adjacent coins, is 870,000, of 
Antwerp with 8 adjacent corns. 630.000. 
The next tns. of importance are 
Li6ge and Ghent. The religion of the 
country generally is Rom. Catholic, 
although full liberty of conscienco is 
granted to all, and all ministers, no 
matter of wbat denomination, are paid by 
tbe State. In 1945 there were 6407 
Rom. Catholic ministers, 27 I^rotostant, 
77 Jewish, and 9 Anglican. No inquiry 
about profession of faith is made ])y the 
census authorities. The kingdom is rllvlded 
into 6 Rom. Catholic dloeeBos, an arch- 
bishop having his sco in Mallncs. There 
are also a number of conventual houses. 

History. The hist, of B. as an Indepen- 
dent kingdom can be said to date only from 


By the Influx of the Franks into this part 
of tho country tho Gcr. tril)es were in- 
creased, and it is the hist, of tho Franks in 
Europe that forms the early hist, of tlio 
Netherlands. The Salic I'ranks settled 
in the region i)etvveen tbe lower Rhino and 
the North .Sea. At the end of tho fifth 
century, under (Movis, they had con- 
(juered tho whole of Gaul (France), In 
the beginning of the ninth century the 
wliole country formed part of tho empire 
of Charlemagne. After iiis i-eign his 
empire was gradually divided. Flanders 
and the W. provs. went to France, the 
E. provs., including Brabant, to Germany. 
During tho feudal Middle Ages ditTerent 
herediLiry counties, duchies, bishoprics, 
and lordships were ostab. In the mean- 
time tho t-ns. rose to power. Flanders 
with its cities became one of tlie most im- 
portant counties, and had to stnigglo con- 
stantly against Franco to maintain lier 
iudenondcnce. Towards tho end of tho 
fourteenth century the line of Flemish 
counts became extinct, and tlielr ter. 
passed into the hands of the dukes 
of Burgundy, and at tho beginning of 
tho fifteenth century, through various 
marriages and by inheritance or purchase, 
all the provs. became united, and tho 
industry of tho Netherlands flourished 
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,tly. In 1477 tho daughter oC Charles 1 keeping at bay the forces of the Dutch. 

_/he Bold, Mary, married the Archduke At tho congress of the 5 great powers 


Maximilian. In this way began the con- 
nection of the Netherlands with the house 
of Austria. The Netherlands were passed 
on by the emperor to his son Philip, who 
married the daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and was the father of the 
Emperor Charles V. Dying considerably 
before his father Philip left the Nether- 
lands to his son, by whom it was incor- 

E orated with the Sp. crown, and who 
egan the connection of tho Netherlands 
with Spain w hich lasted up to the treaty 
of Utrecht, 1713. With the beginning of 
the rule of Charles V. we get also the be- 
ginning of the spread of Protestantism. 
During the reign which followed we get the 
bloody religious wars of Philip II. The 
N. prove, broke away, but B. remained 
under Sp. rule. For a short time after 
1698 an Independent gov. was set up there, 
but it failed owing to tho death of tho 
Archduke Albert, and tho country re- 
verted to the crown of Spain. In tho 
century which followed, dist. after dist. 
was ceded to France during the wars with 
Spain and following the war of Devolu- 
tion. By the treaty of Ryswlck (1697) a 
great amount t hat had been lost at Nimo- 
guen (1678) w’as restored. By the treaty 
of Utrecht, which concluded tho war of 
tho Sp. Succession, B. was ceded to Aus- 
tria. During the century wddeh follnwe<l. 
the f(»rtune8 of the Austrian Netherlands 
underwent many vicissitudes. In the 
war of the Austrian Succession B. was 
overrun i»y Franco, but all conquests were 
restored by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
of 1748. Tho Seven Years’ war left B. 
uninolesled, and under Maria Tbere.sa it 

fi ro8pcred. But Joseph II., the eu- 
ghtened despot, roused anger by his 
reforms and danger by his attempt U) 
open tho 11. Scheldt .. and before bis <leath 
B. bad declared itself an independent 
rijitif)!] — ‘United 'll.’ Leopold II. pro- 
mised an amnesty in return for surrender, 
but tho Ihdgians held out and wore sub- 
dued by an Austrian army. Then came 
tho <iays of tho Hovolutiou and Napoleon. 
Tho battles of Jomapi)es and Flenrus 
placed B. in tho hands of the Fr.. the 
treaty of Cam pin Foriiiio (17t)7) con- 
llrmed that poKsession, and for tho rest of 
tho Nap(tleonic periocl B. became to all 
intcr}tH and inirposes an integral part of 
France, ruled by the Code Napoleon. 
After tho abdication, 1814, B. ag*aiu 

S asstid to Austria, and was administered 
y an Austrian governor-geuerul, but in 
1816, by the Omgress of Vienna, it was 
unite<l to Holland, and William Frederick 
of Nassau became king of tho Nether- 
lands, taking tho oath in Sept. 1815. It 
was an unfortunate alliance, and a feeling 
of discontent spread throughout the whole 
country- Nevertheless tho prosperity of 
the country increased. The revolution 
of Paris of 1830 was successful: the re- 
volutionary spirit seized the Belgians, and 
the cry ‘Imitons los Parisians ’ roused 
them to eucoossful imitation of the citizens 
of Paris. 

The Belgians again declared In favour 
of Indopondcnco and were successful in 


hold in London, it was agreed that the 
country of B. should be independent, that 
It should 1)0 a constitutions! monarchy, 
not a republic, and that the Orange Nassau 
family should bo permanently excluded. 
The election of Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
w'os the signal for a fresh Dutch Invasion. 
The crisis was terminated in 1839 by the 
action of the great powers, who forced a 
settlement which was in effect the Treaty 
of XXIV. Articles, drawn up 8 years 
before. By its terms B.’s share in the 
national debt of the Netherlands w^as re- 
duced and the ters. in dispute were par- 
titioned, but to compensate for territorial 
losses the neutrality of B. was guaranteed. 
It was this treaty which became known as 
‘the scrap of paper.’ From 1839 to 1914 
B. maintained its independent neutrality. 
After 1860, however, the constitutional 
party began that series of reforms which 
gained for B. the position of one of the 
freest countries in Europe. The question 
of Luxemburg threatened in 1867 the 
peace of Europe, and B. took part In the 
congress which prevented war breaking 
out. In 1870, on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between France and (jerinany, B., 
fearing invasion, mobilised her troops, 
but her neutrality was recognised. In 
1886 the Congo Free State was acknow- 
ledged to bo under the presidency of the 
king of B., Leopold II., who had suc- 
ceeded his father in 1866. Leopold II. 
d. in 1909, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Albert. 

At the beginning of his reign King 
Albert was credited with socialist sym- 
pathies. and in 1913 a general strike was 
called witl) the object of obtaining equal 
manhood siilTrage and the abolition of the 
system of plural votes. A strike with 
similar intentions had taken place in 1893, 
soon after the creation of a new political 
force, the Labour party, in 1886. In 
1S99 proportional representation had 
come into being, but it was unt until 1918 
that plural voting was al.)Oiished. In tho 
strike of 1913 Albert stood by the gov. of 
the CaMiolic party, but later, in advising 
(lie withdrawal of an Education Bill, to 
wdiich the Socialists objected, the king 
showed his strict impartiality. At tliis 
juncture Albert paid a state visit to 
Berlin, and on his return lie initiated a 
Bill introducing compulsory military 
servic/G. Although the majority of the 
people relied on tho 1839 treaty, especially 
as it lias been respected during the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870, it had been the 
policy of Leopold tl. to make B. secure 
from invasion, and this policy was also 
adopted by Albert. Leopold had en- 
countered pari, opposition in obtaining 
tho credits necessary for tho fortiffcation 
of Li^go, Namur, and Antwerp, and al- 
though under Albert compulsory service 
was estab., it had not had time to take 
effect before B. was invaded by (jcsrmany 
on Aug. 3, 1914. Under Gen. von 

Kmmich tho Gers. attacked LK‘ge with a 
recklessness which caused them great 
losses in the fac-e of tho heroic resis- 
tance of the Belgians, (^ee Liege.) The 
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reductioD of Li6ge took 12 and the 

Belgian army was driven book to Louvain, 
whence It was further driven back to Ant 
werp* Louvain was looted. {See Lou- 
vain.) On Aug. 20 a Ger. army under 
Gen. von Kiiick entered Brussels, 
while another army under Gen. von 
Billow subdued the fortress of Namur. 
The way to France now lay open, but 
the Ger. army was harassed by the Bel- 
gians, who were entrenched at Malines 
and Antwerp. On Oct. 10 Antwerp sur- 
rendered after a successful withdrawal of 
the army to the W., and the whole of B. 
was occupied by the Gers., save for the 
small S-W. corner from Nieuport to Ypres. 
B. was now under a Ger. military occupa- 
tion, and Gen. von Bissing was made 
governor. After a period of terrorism, 
attempts were made to set industry going 
again. Men who would not work for the 
benefit of the enemy were deported, and 
from 1916 to 1917 nearly 150,000 men were 
sent to Tvork in Germany. When it was 
found in 1917 that the passive resistance 
of the workers could not be broken, Bel- 
gian industry was dismantled and many of 
the machines were transported to Ger- 
many. One aim of Von Bissing’s policy 
was to divide B. against itself by sup- 
porting the E’lemish movement and to 
corrupt the loyalty of the Flemings by 
setting them against the Walloons. The 
a43Sumption was that B. was an artificially 
created state without any real national 
unity. 

Meanwhile the remains of the Belgian 
army were stationed on the extreme left 
of the allied front, and withstood severe 
fighting in the valley of the Yser. {See 
France and F’landers, Campaign in.) 
After the fall of Antwerp the coast tns. of 
Zeebrugge and Ostend had fallen into Ger. 
hands, but in 1917 they were rendered 
ineffective as submarine bases by some 
ships being sunk by a Brit, squadron at 
the entrance of the harbours, thus partially 
closing them. {See Vindictive; Zee- 
brugge.) 

The treaty of Versailles, which ended 
the war, gave B. the status of a sovereign 
state, free to make what alliances she 
wished, but the 1839 treaty guaranteeing 
Belgian neutrality was abrogated. The 
logical outcome of this was that B. con- 
tracted a defensive alliance with E'rance 
and England. B. also gained the dists. 
of Eupen and Malm6dy, and the com. 
Morosnet, ceded by Germany, thus adding 
380 sq. m., which in 1925 were made part 
of the prov. of Li6ge. 

At the end of the Ger. occupation B. 
was faced with the task of reconstruction. 
Belgian Industry, which had always been 
a formidable competitor with Germany, 
bad been designedly disabled. The iron 
and steel works had suffered the most, 
with consequent unemployment. Ghent 
was indnstnally a dead and deserted city. 
The identification and return of indus- 
trial equipment which had been trans- 
ported to Germany were a slow process, 
although required by the terms of the 
Armistice; but In the 10 years that fol- 
lowed reconstruction was rapid. To 
enable the Belgian Qov. to carry through 


the work of i-econstructlon commercial 
credits were arranged with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the U.S.A., and France 
in favour of B. to the extent of £31 
millions. B. also claimed 6500 million 
gold marks from Germany to compensate 
for the valueless paper marks circulated 
during the occupation. This claim was 
not considered by the Young reparations 
experts, but a private settlement was 
reached in July 1929, whereby Germany 
agreed to pay 16,200,000 rentenmarks by 
Mar. 1930, with subsequent annuities 
during the next 36 years. In 1925 B. 
was faced with a financial crisis, and the 
franc was set upon a downward course. 
As a drastic measure the Gov. obtained 
plenary powers, and rehabilitation was 
brought about by the ‘indiistrialisation* 
of the State railways and the telephone 
and telegraph services. On Oct. 25, 1926, 
the franc was stabilised by royal decree at 
175 to the £, while a new monetary unit, 
the bclga {q.v.) was estab. for foreign 
trade on a gf)ld basis. 

A conspicuous feature of Belgian 
politics after the 1914-18 war was the rise 
of the Farti Ouvrier Beige (Belgian Work- 
man’s party), under which name were 
grouped the Socialists, with Emile Van- 
dervelde as their famous leader. The 
Parti Ouirrier Beige became a political 
organisation, having over 600,000 sub- 
scribing members. They held to Marxian 
principles, but the present realisation of 
practical ideals was their policy. Shorter 
terms of military service, vocational edu- 
cation, and insurance were 3 of their 
objectives. The Parti Ouvrier Beige re- 
jected Communism, but as a working-class 
party it has polled a considerable number of 
votes. Proportional representation, which 
gainsays any one party a largo majority, 
made coalition govs, inevitable in B. 
The 1919 elections for the Senate and 
Chamber were held on a one man, one 
vote basis, and the parliament which had 
thus unconstitutionally come into being 
revised the constitution in 1921 in order 
to legalise the simple manhood suffrage 
by which It had been elected. The motion 
to extend the suffrage to women, which 
was put forward in 1925, was defeated, 
although in 1919 some women conspicuous 
for patriotic war service had been allowed 
to vote. The Socialists forced a general 
election, and |fained such success that in 
July 1925 Viscount Pouillot formed a 
Socialist -Catholic coalition Gov., in which 
Vandervolde, the Socialist leader, was 
foreign minister, in this capacity ho 
signed on behalf of B. the ill-fated liO- 
carno treaty, the aims of which he had 
done much to further. In May 1926, 
Pouillet’s ministry gave way to one 
formed by Henri Jaspar, also of the 
Catholic party. Vandervelde still kept 
his office, but the Socialist demands for a 
shorter military service of only 6 months, 
together with other military reforms, 
precipitated a crisis. M. Jaspar dissolved 
his ministry, but formed it again with the 
exclusion of Vandervelde and the Social- 
ists. In 1929 there was a crisis over the 
language problem. This problem is a 
very real one, and the Flenush movement 
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gained much prominence after the war. 
In 1930 the univ. of Ghent was made 
Flemish, and provision was made for 
the teaching in schools to be ^ven in 
the language prevalent in the dlst. In 
1932 the language problem was amelio- 
rated by a law dividing B. for adminis- 
trative purposes into 3 sections: Wal- 
lonia, where only Fr. was to be used 
officially; Flanders, Flemish; and the 
Brussels dist., which was to be strictly 
bilingual. The law does not apply to the 
Ger.-speaking dista., Eupen and MalmMy. 
A Gov. Bill for a credit of £6,000,000 to 
provide defence works on the E. frontier 
and other military works was passed in 
1933. War memories remained bitter, 
fis was shown by the refusal of the Cabinet 
to restore to tneir offices state servants 
who had been dismissed because of ‘un- 
patriotic conduct’ during the Ger. 
occupation. Most of these were Flem- 
ings, some of whom had taken steps to 
organize a separate Flciidah state. On 
Feb. 17, 1934, King Albert was killed 
while mountaineering alone in the Menae 
Valley and was succeeded by his son, 
Leopold III. ib. Nov. 3, 1901). The 
latter’s wife. Queen Astrid, was killed In 
a motor accident at Lake Lucerne, Aug. 
29 193,^. 

Since i925 B. had placed its faith in the 
Locarno treaty, and supported the policy 
of collective security. In 1936, however, 
Germany’s repudiation of Locarno in- 
creased Belgian fears of another European 
conflagration, and the failure of the 
Ijeagiie of Nations successfully to impose 
sanctions against Italy in the same year 
produced in B, a tendency away from 
collective security towards Isolation, self- 
dependentie. and rigid neutrality. Conso- 
Quently at the end of 1936 King Leopold 
gave a new direction to Belgian policy. 
With the concurrence of Great Britain 
and France. B. was released from its 
Locarno obligations, and at the same time 
received from the 2 W. powers a unilateral 
promise of support in the event of aggres- 
sion. Some months later, on Oct. 13, 
1937, Germany also confirmed the in- 
violability of B., and undertook to respect 
Belgian ter. except in the event of Belgian 
participation In military action directed 
against Germany. It followed from the 
policy of neutrality and rejection of mili- 
tary alliances that B. should increase Its 
dependence on iU own armaments, and 
expenditure between 1936 and 1940 was 
the highest in Belgian hist. A system of 
defensive fortifications was developed on 
the E. border opposite the Ger. frontier, 
and tbo period of military service con- 
siderably lengthened. Befelan strategy, 
however, was conditioned by Fr. prepara- 
tions for prolonged siege warfare, and 
defenc'e in depth was impossible to 
organize in a country so narrow that a 
retreat of 60 miles would take its army 
bock to the coast. Had the Maginot 
line been continued northwards from 
Sedan, that combined with the fortifica- 
tions of the Interior might have provided 
an adequate defence, but the ettorts of 
the Bel^an Gov. to induce the Ft. Gov. to 
extend the line always met with refusal. 


On Aug. 26, 1939, 5 days before tho Ger. 
invasion of Poland, the Ger; ambas. to B. 
repeated his country’s assurances of 
respect for the integrity of B., and on the 
outbreak of war on Sept. 3 B. reaffirmed 
its strict neutrality. Two months later, 
on Nov. 7, in the hope of stemming tho 
tide of events, King Leopold conjointly 
with the queen of the Netherlands made 
an offer of mediation, but the hop© ex- 

f >re88ed of an equitable peace proved 
ruitless. The first warning came in 
Jan. 1940, when 2 Ger. officers made a 
forced landing in Belgian ter., and plans 
were discovered In their possession, show- 
ing that the land behind the Belgian 
frontier had been carefully surveyed for 
landing-grounds for planes and para- 
chutists. On May 10, 1940, before dawn, 
the Ger. air force launched an attack on 
selected airfields and centres of communi- 
cation. In the afternoon M. Plerlot, the 

{ )remier, declared that B. would resist the 
nvader. Meanwhile King Leopold III. 
hod taken immediate command of the 
army, and therefore delivered no message 
to Parliament. Tho Belgian Gov. now 
ordered general mobilisation and declared 
martial law. A ‘black-out’ was ordered 
throughout the country, and a rationing 
system put into force. On the afternoon 
of the next, day news came to Brussels of 
fighting on the Albert Canal, a develop- 
ment which was unexpected. Yet, despite 
this great disiDusionment, there was still 
no panic. But the situation changed when 
the pop. of E. B. began to flow back 
towards Brussels, brli^ing stories of Ger. 
methods of warfare similar to those em- 
ployed against Poland the previous year. 
Small tns. of no strategic importance, like 
Tougres, Tirlemont, and St. Trond, had 
been bombed, civilian trains attacked 
and their passengers machine-gunned in 
the ditches. The public squares of 
NiveUes and Tournai were razed to the 
ground, and this set in motion a migration 
of 2,000,000 Belgians, first towards the 
W. and S. of B.„ and then into France. 
As the Gers. advanced they entered vils^ 
and tns. whose economic activity had 
come to a standstill; for all the industries 
engaged on national defence had been 
transferred, their engineers and techni- 
cians, and skilled workmen, with their 
tools and machinery, having gone first 
to Paris, then to Toulouse, and finally 
to Bordeaux. Similarly, much railway 
material had been evacuated. When the 
Gers, reached Brussels on May 17 they 
found a half-deserted city. The tram 
service had ceased, for the Allies had de- 
molished the bridges, and for sev. days 
there was no water, gas, or coal in the cap., 
while the canals were blocked by barges 
sunk by Belgian troops. On May 28 
came the shock of the capitulation of the 
Belgian Army, followed by violent attacks 
on the king by the Fr. premier, M. Rey- 
naud. M. Herlot gave solemn assurances 
that B. would continue the fight. Mean- 
while, however, the wave of Belgian 
refugees continued to pour into the centre 
and S. of France, and so great was the 
concentration of fugitives In Toulouse, to 
take but one examine, that the number of 
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Ita Inbab. had risen from 150,000 in Sept. 
1939 to 700,000 by May 31, 1940, This 
influx was augmented by Fr. refugees 
from N. France and the Paris region. 
Conditions of living for the refugees were 
ap nailing. After the capitulation the 
Belgian Gov. was transferred to Poitiers, 
and the Chamber and Senate to Limoges. 
One of the clauses of the Franco-Gcr. 
armiatiro of June 17 provided that tlie 
Fr. authorities should allow no former 
allies, who could bear arms, to leave the 
country, and this clause was soon applied, 
under Ger. pressure, to the Belgians. In 
Oct. there were still nearly 100,000 Bel- 
gian refugees in France, but a year later 
only 10,000 still remained, for political 
reasons, in the unoccupied zone, most of 
them living in the worst material con- 
ditions. On May 28 M. Pierlot, broad- 
casting from Paris, had declared that 
Leopold’s capitulation had no legal 
validity, and that his decision had been 
taken against the will of his ministers, 
that Bmgian officials were theneefoith 
absolved fi'om their oath of allegiance to 
the king, and that B. would continue the 
struggle at the side of the Allies. On Oct. 
22 M. IMerlot and M. Spuak, Belgian 
foreign minister, arrived in London 
from Spain, and here they joined tlieir 
colleagues, the finance and cedonial 
ministers. The Belgian Gov. thus set up 
in London was unquestionably a legal one 
under Article 82 of the Constitution wdiic-h 
rovides, inter alia, that, if the king 
ecomes a prisoner of war, the council of 
ministers should exercise his powers on 
their responsibility. The Belgian Gov. 
in London was regarded as tiie legal gov. 
of B., not only by all the Allies, but also 
by neutral states. 

The Ger. attitude in B., far from being 
reminiscent of the brutal outbursts of the 
1914 Ger. sohliery, was correct, and even 
polite. The Ger, officers reiterated that 
the war between B. and Germany was 
over, and that ttie Belgians must look to 
a new era of collaboration. They did all 
they (rould to stir up the Belgian people 
against those Belgian authorities wdio liad 
loft the country. These refugee politi- 
cians were attacked by the Uexisi and 
Flcujish Nationalist parties. Tlio re- 
action of the Belgian masses, who had 
remained in B. throughout, was one of 
resignation. Their disaster had been too 
appalling for them to entertain any liopo 
or salvation. Hlowdy the factories started 
work, and train services were resunicd; 
for the manufacturers realised that if 
they refused industrial production for 
Germany they would got no foodstulTs. 
But about this time Great Britain's deter- 
mination to continue the struggle was 
awakening the first hopes of the Belgian 
people, and acts of sabotage became more 
frequent. Since May 28, 1940, King 
Leopold bad been a prisoner in the castle 
of Laeken. A legal pronouncement by 
eminent Belgian lawyei's stated that in his 
capacity as head of the army tho king was 
within his rights in signing the capitula- 
tion, and in allowing himself to be taken 
prisoner with his fellow soldiers; but that 
this fact In no way changed tho nature and 


authority of the Gov., which remained still 
the country’s «ole legal gov. Leopold 
allowed tho archbishop of Mallnes to state 
in a pastoral letter, in his name, that he 
had committed no act of a political nature, 
and that ho bad signed no pact even of a 
military nature with the enemy. The 
king’s determination to adhere to this 
coui’se helped in largo measure to cripple 
Ger. machinations designed to divide 
Belgian public opinion. 

Ger. ‘fifth columnists’ and their sym- 
pathisers in B. made strenuous efforts to 
undermine Belgian hopes of eventual 
liberation. L6on Degrelle, tho Rexist 
agitator, and other dangerous Fascist 
party leaders, were transported to Franco 
when the war broke out. They luid 
now returned to menace tho patriots 
through the coimivanco of Gen. 
Baron von Falken hausen, the Ger. 
militAry governor of H. and N. France. 
The Gers. had posed as admirers of 
Flemish culture, holding centenaries of 
famous Flemish artists. In this they 
were assisted by insignificant exiles of 
the von Bissing regime of the previous 
war, who had taken up posts in Germany. 
To complete their div. of U. from the 
artistic standpoint, tlio (Jers. also en- 
couraged an autonomist movement among 
Walloon intellectuals, even to the extent 
of organising Walloon exliihitions at 
Dilsseldorf. L6on Begrolle republished 
ids paper, Le l^ays lidely and extolled 
Germany’s New Order. Another traitor, 
lieiiri (le Man, under the Union of 
Manual and Intellectual Workers, also 
propounded tho thesis of resignation to 
the Ger. conquest and collaboration witli 
the occupation authorities. But the true 
situation was shown by tho fact that at 
the end of 1941 the total slrongth of tho 
Rexist s was only 2000 or less, and that 
I of the Flemish Nationalist party only 
: 5000, including women and children. 

! Germany now' ordered all the Flemisii 
I extremist organisations to amalganuito 
into one group, with a para-military 
organisation, the politic’ul activities of 
which were to he directed i)y the flfth- 
eolumiiist Btai de Glercq. But tlio 
, agitators wore by no means of one mind, 
for Degrelle advocated a now state com- 
I posed of B. and N. France, which would 
involve the revival of the Burgundian 
empire. The Belgian people, however, 
did not take these incongruities seriously 
and, unable to arouse any enthusiasm, 
the oxtrendst loaders decided to form a 
Vt'aHoon Legion for service under tho 
Gers. in Russia. 

The Ger. economic exploitation of B- 
involvcd the inflation of the currency, and 
a rapid increase in the State’s short-toiin 
debt. Within eighteen months a total of 
no less than 14,000 million francs in loans 
had been issued. Besides tho State, tho 
big cities ran into debt no less rapidly. 
The contributions tow^ards tho Ger. occu- 
pation expenses were estimat-cd for the 
financial year of 1941 at a minimum of 

15.000 million francs. The total sum of 
the State’s debts rose in that year from 

59.000 million francs to 85,000 million 
francs, exclusive of 13,000 million francs 
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duo as war damage. The gradual ro- 
<luisitioning of sujj plies was ruthlessly 
carried out. Side by side with requisi- 
tioning, the Ger. policy aimed at gaining 
control over all fnduatrlal and business 
concerns. Ger. inllltration into Belgian 
commercial affairs was engineered by 
pressure brought to boar through the 
central clearing house in Berlin. Totali- 
tiiiian principles were introduced into the 
economic structure even to tlie appoint- 
ment in industry of Fiihrers and assistant 
Fiihrers, Some concerns refused to work 
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for the Ger. mithorit ies, and tlieir directors 
wore rcidiiccd by Ger. sut)crintendents. 
As a result of passive resistance on tiie 
part of tlio miners the coal output was 
rcdu(a*d, Ipiit 75 per cent, of the output 
was sent to Germany foi’ the manuf. of 
ersatz petrol, with the result that the 
lielgians siitTercd bitterly in the winter 
cold. Under tlie conditions of cold and 
iningcr the suiTcptitions food tratlic be- 
came a normal procedure, witlj num<M‘ous 
resulting prosecutions by the Gestapo. 
The Belgian working classes, after the 
Free Tra.de Union Movement was i>annc(l, 
were in sorry plight. Numbers of work- 
men were compelled to labour in Germany, 
wliero for the most part they were sent 
to tiista. most liable to aerial bombard- 
ment. One consoqueuco of this ex- 
ploitation was that acts of sabotage 
against the property and installations of 
the Ger. army were more frequent than 
during any period of the provioua war. 
But Ger. terrorism put a halt to i:\oithcr 
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disturbances nor sabotage. Belgian pat< 
riots replied to executions by intensifying 
their activity. On Jan. 20, 1943, during 
the day, tho Ge.stapo headquarters In 
Brussels were shelled by a Belgian R.A.F. 
pilot, who killed scv. Gers. 

Naturally the (Jers. tried to change the 
currents of education in B. by controlling 
appointments to chairs in tho uriivs. In 
their attempt to gain control over the 
intellectual life of Flanders they concen- 
trated on the univ. of ( Jhent because it is 
a state institution, and its profs, are 
appointed by the Ministry of Education. 
In the effort to poison Belgian culture, 
hundreds of books opposed either to tho 
National .St>cialist ideology or to tho pan- 
Ger. policy of tlie Ileici, were removed 
from public libraries, and all bookshops 
forbidden to sell them. All textbooks 
were revised by tiie ‘protectors,’ and 
wherever passages w'cre to be found in 
hist, books tiealmg witti Ger. atrocities in 
B., the passages were torn out. But 
despite these trials, miseries, and humilia- 
tions the spirit of the people remained 
indomitable. On Nov. 11, 1910, enor- 
mous crowds gathered round the torn!) 
of tho unknown soldier in Brussels, 
overcame the poliro, and laid a wreatli 
on tho Brit, inoiiuincrit. On May 10. 
1941 and .luly 21, 1941, violent distur- 
bances i)roko out following impressive 
ceremonies in most of the leading cities. 
The entire clergy, in arcordance witli tho 
traditions by which it was inspiretl in the 
time of Caixiinal Mercier, stood behind its 
leadei’S, particularly in otfering unshak- 
able resistance to extremist agitators, 
and in the encouragement of judicious 
patriotic conduct. Belgian morale Avas 
sustained by the underground press. 
According to La Libre Belgique, which 
began in 1915, more than thirty illegal 
newspapers were pub. in 1941-42 under 
various title.s. Tlieir cliicf aim was to 
expose the pillage and extortion practised 
by tho Ger. occupation authorities, who 
executed a number of persons for editing, 
contributing to, or circulating those 
papers. In A]>r. 1941 a decree signed 
by Gen. Itaedcr, \vho w’as at that 
time tho head of the Ger. administration 
in B,, ordered tho dissolution of the rauni- 
cit)al councils — wliich in B. had always 
enjoyed tho highest prestige, popularity, 
and iniluence. Thcnceforw^ard the safe- 
guarding of municipal interests was 
entrusted to individual burgomasters and 
aldermen who had to confine their 
activities to enforcing tho decrees of tho 
Gers. All through the occupation tho 
Belgians w'cro sustained by confidence in 
their ultimate liberation. To this the 
liattlo of Britain ivas tho first great 
contributory factor. In that great battle 
14 lielgian pilots iu tho lighter command 
won distinction liy bringing down 27 
Ger. planes for the loss of 15 of theirs, 
and after that the number of Belgian 
airmen in Great Britain was considerably 
increased. After the Franco -Ger. armis- 
tice of 1940 tho Belgian ministers, as 
stated above, went to London. M. 
Albert do Vleeschauwer, minister of 
colonies, arrived in July 1940, and 
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to him was entrusted the adminis- 
tration of the Belgian Congo. The 
collaboration of the Congo in the struggle 
was strengthened, and its considerable 
wealth put at the disposal of the Allies. 
Belgian troops, some from the Congo, 
took part in the Abyssinian victories of 
the Allies. M. Gutt, minister of finance, 
who also reached London, sui)ervised the 
important gold credits B. possessed 
abroad. Measiires were taken to recover 
the equivalent of the Belgian gold handed 
over to Germany by the complacency of 
the Vichy Gov. A Fr. ship sailed from 
liorient having aboard the £65,000,000 
sterling of Belgian gold which the Belgian 
Gov. liad insisted should be convoyed 
under the care of the Brit. Admiralty to 
Britain. Later the ship reached Dakar 
iq.v.), and the gold was handed over to 
Germany. It was therefore decided to 
seize the gold, totalling 260,000,000 
dollars, belonging to the Banque do 
France, and deposited at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. By a 
resolution of Feb. 5, 1941, the New York 
Tribunal authorised the attachment of 
this amount which was duly carried out. 
Of all the Belgian forces put at the service 
of the Allies, the merchant navy sulTerod 
the greatest losses. Of a total tonnage of 
420,000 tons carried by Belgian ships on 
May 10, 1940, only 220,000 tons were left 
by Dec. 1941, But more than 200 
trawlers and fishing boats found refuge in 
Brit, waters, and carried out valuable 
work In spite of the danger from mines, 
torpedoes, and planes. The 23,000 Bel- 
gian civilians living in Britain in 1941 
constituted then the largest allied colony 
in the United Kingdom. INIost of them 
had reached I-Cngland in May-June 1940, 
and most of them found employment 
under the Ministry of Labour. For in- 
formation on the fighting in B. during the 
Second World War, see Flandeks, 
Battle op; Western Front in the 
Second World War. 

On Jan. 1, 1944, M. Pierlot, the Belgian 

E remier, broadcasting to B., promised 
beration to his countrymen during that 
year. This promise was fulfilled by the 
successful invasion of the Continent by 
the allied armies. On Sept. 2, 1944, Brit, 
armoured columns reached Tournai, the 
first Belgian tn. to bo liberated, and 
Brussels was freed on the following day. 
Sept. 3. Belgian forces co-operated with 
the Brit, and Amer. armies, and by Nov. 3 
the whole of B. was liberated, following 
the end of the final Ger. resistance at 
Zeebrugge and S. of the Scheldt. 

With the overthrow of the enemy 
Europe faced a long process of readjust- 
ment, and progress was slow. Of the 
countries in W. Europe the one to show 
the greatest progress was perhaps B.. 
where a relatively high degree of political 
and economic stability was attained. 
But the issue of the return of King 
Leopold III. threatened to divide the 
coimtry. In the later stages of the war 
the Gers. had removed the king and his 
family away fiom B., doubtless intending 
to use him as a hostage. On his libera- 
tion by the Allies, he wished to resume 


his functions. The resistance move- 
ment, which naturally was a strong in- 
fluence in the country, had become 
associated with the Left, and was opposed 
to the return of the king, who, in the 
opinion of many, was associated with un- 
due submissiveness to the Gers. In view 
of this hostility, therefore, the Belgian 
Gov. refused to take responsibility for the 
return of the king. Hence the country 
remained under the regency of Prince 
Charles, co\int of Flanders, the king's 
brother. Leopold remained abroad, but 
did not renounce his right to the throne. 

Literature. As there is u(.) Belgian 
language it is impossible to speak about a 
Belgian literature. Nevertheless Fr., as 
well as Flemish works were being pro- 
duced in the Middle Ages. (See also 
Flanders. — Flemish Langvoue and Litera- 
ture.) The Fr. -writing authors, Jean 
Bodel (thirteenth century), Chanson iJss 
Saxons; Jean Froissart (1337-1410), 
Chreniiqut de France, d* Analeterre, 
d*£coss€, d'Espagne, de Bretaffne; Phllippo 
de Commiiies (c. 1447-151 1), Mimoires, 
1464^98; and Jean Lemairo do Bolgos 
(1473-1525)» Ulusiration des Oaules et 
singulariUs de Traie, took an Important 
piirt in the formation of Fr. prose in B. 
After the Middle Ages, with the sustained 
oppression of other countries, all literary 
activity ceased for centuries. Only in tho 
nineteenth century did Belgian literature 
assume a national character, distinct 
from the Fr. (yharles de Coster (1827- 
1879), with his Ldgendc d*Uvlenspiegel, tho 
story of a kind of Flemish Robin Hood, 
was one of tho most important precursors 
of the revival. The combination of the 
Walloon and Flemish temperament — tho 
ono sensitive and delicate, tlm other 
meditative, simple, and close t o iiature — 
found its expression in the literature that 
sprang up, mainly under Fr. influence, in 
the second half of tho century — in the per- 
sonal and spiritual i)oetry of Emile 
Verhaeren (1855-1916) or tho peasant 
novels of Camille Lemonnier (1844- 
1913). The latter, although he may have 
derived nnich from Zola, may be said to 
be the first distinctive force in Belgian 
literature. His Contes jiamandcs ct 
mallons was pub. in 1879, and his best 
novel, Un Mdle, in 1881. Maurico 
Maetoiiin(;k (q.v.) was b. in 1862, and 
achieved a European reputation with his 
mystical and allegorical plays. Later in 
life he turned to writing essays in which 
he expressed his thought in more direct 
fashion. More narrowly Flemish in his 
outlook, though writing in Fr., is Georges 
Eekhoud (1854 -1927), whoso novels and 
stories were realistic and emotional 
portrayals of the life of his time. Besides 
Verhaeren, the other major Belgian poet 
of the nineteenth century wus Georges 
Rodenbach (1855-98). whoso poetry is 
also Flemish in character rather tluin Fr., 
and Charles van Lerbergho (q.v.) (1861- 
1907). Among other poets whoso w’ork 
continued into the twentieth century must 
be named Albert Giraud, Fernand 
Sdvorin, Max Elskarnp, l^aul Spaak, 
Henry Carton de Wiort, and Albert 
Mockel. whilst among the younger writers 
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Jtmilo Cammaerts iq.v.) is pre-eminent. 
Belgian drama nourished during the 
twentieth century under the combined 
influence of Vorhaeren and Maeterlinck. 
Crommelynck and V'anzype may bo men- 
tioned in this connection. The First 
World War gave an added impetus to the 
Fr. literature of B., and the Acad6mie 
Boyale de Langue ct de Litt6raturo Fran- 
Caise do Belgiiiue was founded in 1920. 
During the thirties, however, the ten- 
dency was more towards literature 
becoming independent of Fr. influence, 
while at Die same time Fr. critics came 
to value the individual merits of Belgian 
writei’s, among whom Charles Plisnier. 
Pierre Bourgeois, Marie Gevers, Henri 
Michaux, Andr6 Bailloii, Franz Ilellens 
may be named from a generation of dis- 
tinguished poets and novelists whose 
reputations date from the years before 
the Second World War. 
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Belgorod, or Bielgorod (white town). 


tn. of the R.S.F.S.R. on the R. Donetz, 
73 m. S. of Kursk. It takes its name 
from a neighbouring chalk-hill. B. was 
an episcopal seat, and had 2 monasterjes 
and 13 churches. Before the Second 
World War there were manufs. of leather, 
soap, woollens, wax, bristles, and hemp. 
The snrromiding country produces fruit. 
B. was involved in the battles for the 
Donetz Basin and Kharkov in the Second 
World War, being occupied by the Gers. 
in the invasion of 1941; but it was re- 
captured by the Russians on Mar. 21, 1943. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Belgrade {Beograd, white fortress), 
cap. city of Yugoslavia, and of the 
People’s Republic of Serbia, situated at the 
confluence of the R. Save w ith the Danube, 
with its once-white citadel standing on a 
promontory, over 100 ft. high, jutting 
into the Danube. Pop. 388,200. The 
city had at one time a considerable 
Turkish quarter, hut, with the exception 
of a single Mohammedan mosque and a 
few houses in Turkish style, this dis- 
appeared with the westernisation of the 
city, a process which began at the end of 
the last century. Since that time the city 
has grown, especially after the First World 
War, when it expanded to the E. and to 
the S., becoming a handsome, w^ell-built 
city, with i)road streets, public gardens, 
modern water-supply, electric tramways, 
wireless installations, numerous churches 
and ])ublic buildings, including a univ., 
museums, national library, and national 
theatre. B. possesses a Rom. Catholic 
cathedral, and is a patriarchal see. The 
port of B. is the second largest on the 
Danube, both that riv. and the Save being 
broad and navigable at this point. For 
this reason B. became the commercial 
exchange between the Balkans and cen- 
tral Europe. Its manufs. include arms, 
cutlery, saddlery, silks, carpets, cottons, 
and leather. The chief exports are wool, 
skins and hides, wax, honey, tan-bark, 
silk, cattle, pigs, and timber; while hard- 
ware, salt, pottery, and agi’ic. produce 
are imported. The National Bank of 
the Sorbs, Croats, and Slovenes is in B., 
and issued bank-notes secured on the 
stfito domains. An air-liner for passenger.s 
between B. and Zagreb was started in 
1928, and before the Second World War a 
Fr. company operated a passenger and 
mail air service l)etw^een B. and I^aris via 
Bnoharest and Vicuna. The main Yugo- 
slav railw'ay runs tlirough B., north to 
Svihotiea (Szahadka), there to Budapest, 
and S. through Nisli to Salonika. 

B. has had an eventful hist., boiug 
besieged in 1456 by the Turks, wlio w^ere 
defeated by John Hunyadl; taken by 
them in 1522, and by the imperialists in 
1688. It was recaptured by the Turks 
in 1690, and in 1717 snrrendei'cd to Prince 
Eugene. The Turks regained it in 1739, 
hut lost It to Austria in 1789. It was re- 
stored to Turkey in 1791, and the Turkish 
garrison withdrew in 1867. During the 
First World War the situation of B. 
exposed it to Austrian attack, and tlu; 
city was bombarded soon after Austria 
declared war on Serbia in 1914. Serbia 
was invaded, but it was not imtil Nov. 
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29, 1914, that the Serbian garrison eva- 
cuated the city. On Dec, 2 it was 
occupied by the Austrians, who. however, 
were driven out a fortnight later. In the 
autumn of 1915 General Mackensen took 
command of tbe Ger.-Austrian army on 
this front, and Serbia was again invaded. 
B. fell on Oct. 7, 1915, and remained in 
enemy hands until the end of the war. 
On the outbreak of war in 1939 Yugo- 
slavia was not immediately involved, but 
B. suffered severely as a result of the 
coup d'Ctnt of Mar. 27, 1941, which set up 
a new gov. determined upon resistance to 


Beliapatam, tn. in Malabar diet, of 
Madras presidency, India, standing on 
the riv. of the same name, 4 m. from 
Cannanore. 

Belief, term used ordinarily to denote 
assent to a statement, suggestion, or foc't. 
Psychologists ^vo various definitions of 
the term, and it would appear that while 
the acceptance of a certain association of 
idoiis or reputetl circumstances is re- 
quired, it is not necessary that they be 
true. B. must not be confounded with 
knowledge, as predisposition and sug- 
gestion have undoubtedly a strong bearing 
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General view showing the National Theatre. 


Ger. demand.s. On Apr. 0 Yugoslavia 
was invaded, and B., although declared 
an open tn., was for 3 days subjected to a 
rolling air bombardment of merciless 
severity. The heavy damage was wide- 
spread, and the city >vas occu])ied by the 
Gers. on Apr. 13, not again to be freed 
until Oct. 20, 1944. 

Belgravia, residential dist. in the \V. 
end of London, England, lying to the S. 
of Belgrave Square, and adjoining Hyde 
Park. 

Belial, eoiupou«d Hcb. word, mean- 
ing that which is without profit f)r 
worth. It is often treated by the trans- 
lators of the Bible as if it were a proper 
name, and has acquired personification 
by usage in such phrases as ‘a son of B.,’ 
and in the passage, ‘What concord hath 
Christ with Belial?* In the N.T. it is 
used in the changed form of Bcliar, duo to 
.Syrian pronunciation. In Apocalyptic 
1 i terat urc - Sat an . 


on tho judgment of a connection of Idea.s; 
wliile lack of intellectual ability or use (»r 
tho intorposiUon of another B. as a truth, 
are means by which a tjuo logical con* 
elusion may bo inisKcd. In the Christian 
religion faith and B. are used accept- 
ance of and reliance iti the teachings of 
tho Bible, and more especially in Christ. 
See I>. Ilume, A 7'reatifieof Human Nature 
(book 1. Of the Understanding) t 1739; 
James Mill, Analysis of the Pfivnomena of 
the Human JMind, 1829; A. Bain, The. 
Kmotions and the Will, 1859; W. James. 
The Will to Believe, 1931. 

Beligrad, see Herat. 

Belinsky, Visarion Grigorievitch (1811- 
1848), Russian writer and literary critic, 
b. at Ch(!mbar. His work, Sim'ey of 
Ttussian Literature since the Eighteenth 
Century, appeared in 1834. A complete 
ed. of his works was pub. in 12 vols. in 
1869-G2. 

Belisarius, Byzantine soldier in the 
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reign of the Emperor Justinian, probably 
h. in Germania, in Illyria, c. a.d. r)05. 
He is first mentioned about 525, during 
the war between the Byzantine einT)ire and 
Persia. About this time Procopius, from 
whoso histories the events of the life of B. 
are gathered, became his secretary. In 
530 B. was commander of the E. imperial 
arm 5 % and defeated a large l*ersian force 
nt Dara, in N. Mesopotamia. In the next 
3 ^ear the Persians invaded Syria, and B, 
was defeated at Callinieum on the Euph- 
rates. He w^as recalled to Constantinople, 
where he married Antonnia, a wealthy but 
profligate woman. Here he 8ux>porte<l 
Justinian against tiic conspiracy of the 
‘green’ party, who were attciopting to 
make Hypatins emperor. In 5,33 Im was 
sent into Africa to recover the imperial 
prove, held there by Gclin\cr, king of the 
Vandals. He landed in Sept, at Capnt 
Vada, and advanced to Dccimuin, where 
h(^ gained a victory. He tlien entered 
(.’urthoge. The king was Anally captnred 
at Mi. Pappna, and B. returned to Con- 
stantinople, where he was liononred with 
a triumph. In 535 he was made sole 
consul. Later in that year he st'i out to 
recover Italy from liio Goths. In 53(5 he 
took Naples and oc'cupied Lower Italy, 
aiul at the oinl of the year entered Borne 
V)y amicable arrangement with th.e Gothic 
garrison. During 537 ho was besieged 
there by Vitiges, the (lotliic king, tlie 
siege hciijg al)andoncd caily in 538, when 
Vitiges retired to Bavenna. Nurses was 
now sent from Constantinople with a 
reinforcement, hnt owing to a misunder- 
.staiuUng with B., resulting in the devasta- 
tion of Milan by Hraias, nepliew of 
Vitiges, Narscs was recalled, and B., now 
commanding both armies, refused to 
carry out a treaty, leaving Vitiges with 
tlio title of king and the provs. N. of tlio 
Po. In 540 he captured Bavenna, and 
took Vitiges prisoner, but was recalled by 
Justinian i)efore completing his conquest-s. 
During 54 1-4 2 he was engaged in a cam- 
paign against the I^ersians, who had 
car)tured Antioch, hut wfis recalled, de- 
graded. and flned, on account of misre- 
presentations of his conduct. In 544 the 
Ostrogoths, under Totila, again invaded 
Italy, and B. commanded the expedition 
against them. Ho regained possession 
of Home, i)nt no reinforcements being 
sent him, he resigned ids position, wliich 
was filled by Nurses, and returned to Con- 
8tantinoi)le', wliere he stayed in retirement 
till 551). In tluit year he dcfc.ated the 
Bulgarians, who were tliri;ateiiing Con- 
stantinoifle. In 503 ho was imprisoned 
on a charge of conspiracy against Jus- 
tinian, but his iunoccuco was soon cstal)., 
and he wan rclea.scd after 0 months. Ho 
d. in 505, leaving 1 daughter, Joamiina. 

Belize, cap. of Brit. Homlviras, on the 
bay of H(tndnras, at the montli of t he It. 
B. or Bio Viejo, which is navigable for 
120 m. by canoe. The harbour is shallow 
and JmpainMi by sand -bans, so that largo 
vessels must load and unload by iiuains of 
lighters; small vessels can enter by a 
channel through the reefs. Logwood, 
mahogany, tortoise-shell and bananas are 
exported. The tn. has swamps round it. 


but is by no means the unhealthy place 
it was before the proper measures of 
control of yellow fever were put into 
force. Half the tn. was destroyed by a 
hurricane on Sept. 10. 1931, a great many 
houses collapsing through being sub- 
merged by the sea and over 200 persons 
being killed. It has been gradually 
rebuilt. B. is connected with other tns. 
in Honduras by means of telephone and 
telegraph linos. Air services are sched- 
uled daily to and from Havana, Miami, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costiv Rica from Stanh'y airfield. There 
is also a hi-weekly h< rvico to Jamaica. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Belknap, Sir Robert, Eng. jurist, chief 
justice of the court of common picas from 
1374 to 1388, wlicn ho was removed for 
having, unwlllingiy, signed an £iflirmatlve 
to the question of Edward HI., ‘Whether 
lie might by his regal power revoke that 
was acted in iiarliament.’ In the suc- 
ceeding parliament all the judges were 
arrested in Westminster Hall on a charge 
of high treason, but B. escaped with his 
life through the intercession of the bishops. 
(Fuller’s iVorthies of En.gkmd.) 

Boll, hollow, metallic instrument, in 
shape resembling a reversed cup, sns- 
pend<‘d by ils apex rir neck, and having 
in its interior a swinging clapper, hammer, 
or loose liall. 

lieU’foimding. Bs. arc made of a kind 
of bronze, knouui as B. -metal (f/.r.). In 
early times, Bs. were not cast, but were 
made of thin plates of hammered iron, 
riveted together. The B. called Clog-an- 
cadhacha Phatraic (the bell of Patrick’s 
will) at Belfast, mentioned in the Annals 
of Ulsler as early as a. in 552, is quad- 
rangular in siiapo and of this primitive 
tvpe, as are also sonic of the Scottish Bs. 
I’ho small Bs. discovered by I.ayard in the 
palace of Nimrod, on the site of tiie anct. 
city of Nineveh, are inado of copper and 
tin, in the proiiortion of lO-l. During the 
Middle Ages the quantity of copper used 
was much reduced. In modern limes the 
approximate ratio is 4-1 (see Bell- 
MET.vL). It was formerly ttnmght that a 
mixture of silver with H. -metal sweetened 
the tone, but it has lieen proved that silver 
in any quantity is injurious to the tone of 
a B., great or small. Bs. have also been 
made of antimony, brass, stool, gold, and 
thick glas.s. Bs. east of steel have a beau- 
tiful tone but a less sustained vibration. 
The casting of Bs. in England was origin- 
ally practised in mouastcries. It \vaR then 
adopted as a trade by itinerant artifleers. 
Tlie art of casting in England has made 
little advance in modern times, and no Bs. 
of modern manuf. are better than those 
east 400 years ago. The B. is first de- 
signed on paper; n core is then constructed 
of brickwork, i^overed with soft clay, 
which is moulded to the exact form of the 
interior of the B. to he east. Over the 
core is fitted a soft model of the future B. 
Tlien a third licavy shell, moulded to tho 
required shape, is placed over tho model; 
the model Is removed, and molten B.- 
nictal is run Into its place and left to cool 
until It has set. The following are recog- 
nised to bo fair proportions for a B.; the 
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thickness of the edge to be one-tenth of 
the diameter, and the height 12 times its 
thickness. 

History of Bells. nand-Bs. or cymbals 
were employed by the Egyptians at the 
festival of Isis. Aaron and the Hebrew 
high priests wore golden Bs., alternating 
with pomegranate knobs on the blue robe 
of the ephod. The Gks. used Bs, in their 
camps; and the Koins. employed them to 
announce the hour of bathing, and as a 
signal to begin selling in the mrkt. -place. 
The introduction of B. -ringing into the 
Christian church has been ascribed to 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola in Campania 
(a.d. 353-431 ), probably because nola 
and campana are late Lat. words for B.; 
but the date of their introduction is a 
century later. They were introduced 
into Gaul about a.d. 500. In the seventh 
century, Bede mentions a B. brought by 
Benedict from Italy for his abbey at 
Wearmouth, and says Bs. were used at 
Whitby Abbey at the time of the death 
of St. Hilda, 680. Pope Sabinlanus 
ordained the ringing of Bs. to announce 
canonical hours in 604. It appears that 
Bs. were not used in Switzerland and Ger- 
many for religious purposes till the 
eleventh century. For a long time Bs. 
were comparatively small, and were often 
only hand-Bs. The Clog-an-eadhachta 
Phairaic, already mentioned, is 6 in. high, 
4 in. deep, and 5 in. broad. Larger Bs. 
began to be cast in the thirteenth century. 
The largest B. in the world is the Tsar 
Kolokol of Moscow, which w'as cast in 
1733. It is 21 ft. high, 21 ft. In diameter, 
and weighs 432,000 lb. In 1737, owing 
to a fire, it fell and sank into the ground; 
in 1837 a chapel was excavated below It, 
of which it forms the dome. Among 
other largo Bs. are the Amarapoora, in 
Burma, 260,000 lb.; those at Rouen and 
Vienna, each about 40,000 lb.; Montreal 
Cathedral, 28,560 lb.; ‘Big Ben’ of the 
Houses of Parliament, 30,000 lb.; and the 
Great B. of St. Paul’s, 11,470 lb. 

The Uses of Bells. Bs. have been chiefly 
associated with ceremonies of a sacred 
character. In the Anglican and Rom. 
churches they are consecrated, have 
8ponsoi*s, are sprinkled with water, 
anointed, and receive names. Inscrip- 
tions on old Bs. are of interest, and show 
that superstitious ideas prevailed as to 
the power of Bs. over evil spirits, in <liR- 
pelling storms, and putting an end to 
famine, pestilence, etc. The Passing B. 
was rung in order to terrify evil spirits 
from the dying body, as well as to ad- 
monish the living. By the eighteenth 
century tolling took place after death. 
The Sanctm or Sacring B. was rung 
during the celebration of mass. The 
Pardon B., of p re -Reformation date, was 
tolled before or after service to call men 
to pray for the forgiveness of their per- 
sonal sins. Other Bs., conne(;ted with 
religious services, are the Oa.br iel or Ave 
B.t the Vesper R., and the Bridal or 
Marriage B. Bs. were also employed for 
secular pm'poses. They were use<l 'as a 
call to arms, as a warning of danger, 
particularly of flood and Are, and by 
watchmen at night. The Curfew B., 


supposed to have been introduced by 
William the Conqueror, was rung at 8 
o’clock as a warning to men that it was 
time to extinguish their lights and go to 
rest. It was abolished by Henry I. in 
1100. Bs. wore, and still are, attached 
to cows and sheep (usually otdy to the 
leader of the herd or flock), as a signal to 
the shepherd. Those Bs. or crotals are 
also attached to the front horse of a 
sleighing team in N. Europe, Russia, and 
N. America. The hanging of Bs., with 
wire connections, in houses was adopted 
during the eighteenth century, but has 
been replaced by the electric B. 

Canijyanology, or the art of B. -ringing. 
Bs. may be chimed (see Chimes), or rung 
in changes. Four Bs. give 24 changes, 8 
give 40,320, while 12 give 479,001,600 
changes. The ringing of Bs. so as to ad- 
mit changes was at one time a fashionable 
art, for the Schwd of Becreations or 
Gentleman^ s Tutor (1684) has n chapter on 
‘Advice to a Ringer.’ The first known 
work on the subject is Tintinnologiat pub. 
by Fabian Stedman in 1668. The mufflodi 
peal is effected by covering half the clapper 
with a cap of leather. The art of pealing 
Bs. has been carried to great perfection in 
England. Consult: T. North, English 
Bells and Bell Lore, 1888; A. S. Pease, 
Notes on the Uses of Bells among the 
Greeks and Homans, 1904; J. J. Raven, 
Bells of England, 1906; E. Morris, The 
History and Art of Change Hinying, 1931 ; 
F. P. Price, The Carillon, 1933; H. B. 
Walters, Church Bells, 1937. See also 
Carillon Music. 

Bell, Alexander Graham (1847-1922), 
Scottish -A mer., inventor, b. Mar. 3, in 
Edinburgh, Scotland; educjited at the 
Edinburgh High School and the Edin- 
burgh and London univs. Removing 
with his father, Alexander Melville B., to 
Canada in 1870, ho became prof, of vocal 
physiology in Boston Univ. in 1872, where 
his experiments resulted in tlie patenting 
of the telephone in 1876. He also in- 
vented the photophone and graphophono, 
and wrote many papers on electrical 
matters and on research work in con- 
nection with deaf-mutes. 

Bell, Alexander Melville (1810-190.5), 
Scottish -Amer. educationist, b. in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, on Mar. 1. Lectured on 
elocution in Edini)urgh Univ. 1843-65, 
and from 1865 to 1870 at the utiiv. of 
London. In 1870 he removed to Canada, 
becoming instructor of elocution at 
Kingston, Queen’s College, and in 1881 he 
moved to Washington, D.C. Ho devised 
the system of ‘visible speech,’ by which 
deaf-mutes are taught to speak. 

Bell, Andrew (1753-1832), Scottish 
educationist, b. at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
on Mar. 27, and educated at the univ. 
there. In 1789 he was appointed chap- 
lain of Fort Saint George in Madras, and 
superintendent of an institution for the 
education of the orphan children of th<^ 
military. Being unal)le to obtain pro- 
perly qualified assistants, he at lost 
introduced a system of teaching the pupils 
through themselvos, which proved highly 
successful. Returning to England, ho 
1 pub. a pamphlet iu 1797, An Experiment 
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in Education made at the Male Asylum 
of Madras. J()8Ci>h Lancaster iq.v.) 
founded a school on the principles which 
he developed, and the movement grew 
rapidly. Ho was hurled in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Bell, Sir Charles (1774-1842), Scottish 
surgeon and neurologist, b. in Kdinbunfh; 
educated at the High School, Edinburgh; 
In 1804 ho cajue to London. Appointed 
surgeon to Miildlesex Hospital, 1814, and 
raised tiiat institution to the highest 
repute. W as interested in military sur- 
gery, when vvouruletl troops came home 
from 8i>ain, and visited Waterloo imme- 
diately after the battle, where ho did the 
w'ounded great service. His Anatomy 
and Philosophy of PJxpression^ written in 
1804, describoa the arrangements by 
which the influence of the mind is com- 
municated to the muscular system. Tho 
investigations on which the work w'us 
based led to his gre^a.t discoveries in the 
physiology of the nervous system. Thus 
in ] 807, on the anatmiiy of t he brain, he 
made tho discovery of the varioiis nervous 
fTinctioiiH cori'csponding to their relations 
to different ]>arfs of the brain. Again, it 
was B. who discovered t hat in the nervous 
trunks there are special semsory tllamcnts, 
designed to transmit imi)r<;!SsionH from tho 
periiihery of the body to the sensorium 
and special motor tilaments wdiich convey 
motor ijupressions from the brain or other 
nervous ctuitre to the muscles. In 181(>- 
1818 he pub. a series of Quarterly Reports 
of Cases hi Suryery treated in the Middlesex 
Hospital’, in 1821 a vol. of plates, etc., 
entitled Illustrutions of the Great Opera- 
iimw of Suryery, etc.; in 1824 appeared 
An Exposition of the Natural System of 
Nerves of the Human liody. In 1824 be 
accepted the chair of anatomy at. tho 
Ia)ndon College of Surgeons. Other 
W'orks inr-lude The Anatomy of the Hrain 
(1802); An Essay on the Forres which 
circulate the Blood (1819); The Hand 
(1833); A Pamitiar Treatisr. on the Five 
Senses (1811). His discoveries in physi- 
ology as a whol<; were the greatest since 
those concerning the circulation of tho 
blood by Harvey. 

Bell, Charles Frederic Moberly (1847- 
1911), Eng. journalist, b. in Alexandria; 
educated in England; returned to Egypt 
and entered business there In 18C5. In 
1875 ho left eomiiiercial life and devoted 
himself to journalism, having already 
estab. a conneetioii with The Times. In 
1880 he was one of the foumiers of the 
Eywptian Gazette. He becaino famous as 
a Tunes correspondent during tho Arab! 
revolt of 1882. In 1890 he returiie<l to 
England as manager of The Times, in 
succession to .1. C. McHonald. His enter- 
lU'iscs lnclud(ul The Time^ Atlas, 1895; 
the History of the South African ir«r, 
1900-9; and The 'Times Hook Club, 
1905. In 1908 ho became managing 
director of the reconstructed Times Pub- 
lishing Company. See F, H. Kitchin, 
Moberly Bell and his 'Times, 1925: E. Ck 11. 
Moberly Boll, 'The Life and Letters of 
C. E. Moberly Bell, 1927. 

Bell, Clive {b. 1881), Eiig. art and 
literary critic; educated at Marlborough 


and Cambridge. His Since Cezanne, 1922, 
and Landmarks in Nineteenth-century 
Painting are contributions to tho com- 
parative study of li’r. and other schools 
of painting. Other works: Art, 1914; 
Poems, 1921; Civilisation, 1928; Proust, 
1929; An Account of French Painting, 
1931; Enjoying Pictures, 1934. He be- 
came chevalier of tho Legion of Honour 
in 1936. 

Bell, Currer, Ellis, and Acton, sec 
BRONTlk 

Bell, George Joseph (1770-1843), Scot- 
tish jurist, b. near Edinburgh; became 
member of the Faculty of Advocates, 
1791. Pub. w'orks on Scots law; ap- 
pointed in 1821 prof, of Scots law at 
Edinburgh, and in 1831 a prin. clerk of 
session. 

Bell, Gertrude Margaret Lowthian 

(1868-1926), Eng. travefler and archsBO- 
logist, b. at Washington Hall, Hurhani, 
daughter of Sir Hugh B., iiunmaster and 
colliery owner. Educated at t,)ueen’s 
College, London, and Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford. She learnt Persian with 
the view of joining her relative, Sir Frank 
Lascelles, ambas. in Persia, in Teheran, 
whither she went in 1892. At Teheran 
she acquired a knowdedge of the E. by 
taking a desert joiuT.ey in 1900 to Jeru- 
salem and Syria. Later, she took lessons 
in Arabic and I’ersian from 2 slicikhs at 
Haifa. A polyglot by nature, she learned 
enough Hindustani to find her way about 
India without an interpreter. In 1905 
she continued her l\u*siau studies under 
Kcinach in l*aris. and aftcrwairds made 
her name with The Desert and the Sown, 
pub. in 1907, and The 'Thousand and One 
(Bnirches, a description of ruins and in- 
scriptions of churches iu Lycaonia written 
iu collaboration with Sir William Ramsay. 
A few^ years later saw’ her once more in tho 
E., first in Damascus and then in Bag- 
dad, where she was destined to take a 
leading part in the administrative develop- 
ment of tlur new’ Arab state, Iraq, during 
itw most critical years under tho high 
coinmissionership of Sir Percy Cox. The 
knowledge she had acquired of the Arab 
tribes i)rovcd of value during tho First 
World War, and from 1915 she w’as inter- 
preter of all reports riicoived from central 
Arabia. larter, in Cairo, she assisted 
Colonel Law’renco (Lawrence of Arabia) 
by doing j)ropagan(la work for dealing 
w'lth the revolt iu the desert. At Basra 
she prepared political memoranda and 

K erformed stall work under Sir Percy Cox, 
eing a])poiuted assistant political officer 
at Bagdad. She received the (LB.E. in 
1917, and attended the Peace Conference 
in Paris in 1919. Later iu that year she 
returned to Bagdad, where she was 
Iheneoforth known ns the Mother of 
the Faithful, the last w’oman who bore 
the name being Ayesha, the wife of the 
ITophot. In 1926 she completed the 
arrangement of tho Bagdad mnseum of 
w’hich she W’ss hon. director of aiiti- 
(juities and was preparing to return home 
to England, when she d. peacefully in her 
sleep. She was buried with ruilitary 
honours in the ccmt'tery outside Bagdad. 
Other publications: Safar Nameh or 
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Persian Pictures, 1894; Poems from the 
Divan of Hafiz, 1897; Amuraih to Amu- 
raih, 1907; Palace and Mosque at Ukhai- 
dir, 1914; Peview of the Civil Adminis- 
tration of ]M e^opoiamia, 1923 . 2'hc Letters 
of Gertrude Bell, 1927, were cd. by her 
stepmother, Lady Bell. 

Bell, Henry (17(17-1830), Scottish 
marine cnsyincer, one of the originators of 
steam navigation, bi at Torphiehen Mill, 
Linlitljg-ow. Servetl in a shipbuilding 
yard at Bo’ucss with an engineering firm 
m Loudon, and in 1790 ho settled in 
Glasgow, but removed in 1807 to Helens- 
burgh, where he studied mechanics. 
In 1812 the Comet, a small vessel 40 ft. 
long, built under his direction and 
with an engine constructed by himself, 
was launched on the Clyde, being the first 
steam vessel in KuroT)e. 

Bell, John (1691-1780), Scottish travel- 
ler, commonly called Bell of Antermony, 
followed the UKulical lU'ofcssion. In 1714 
lie went to St. Petersburg, where he joined 
an embassy to Persia. Heturned to St. 
Petersburg, whore ho was aiipointcd to 
another embassy, this time to P(‘kin; 
returned to Moscow, 1722. Gf these 
travels he w’rote a most, entertaining 
account. Keturned to Hcotland c. 1725. 
Undertook in 1737 another mission for 
Russia to Constantinoiile, where he 
settled as a inerchaTit; married, 1746, and 
retired to Antermony. His travels were 
printed and pub. at Glasgow', 1763. 

Bell, John (1763-1820), Scottish ana- 
tomist, educated at High School, Kilin- 
burgh. Opened, 1790, a private school of 
anatomy; 1793, pub. the first vol. of his 
Anatomy; next Discourse on the Nature 
and Cure, of Wounds: Prbiciples of Sur- 
gery, 1801-8. J). of dr(d>sy at Koine. 

Bell, John (1811-95), Kng. sculptor, h, 
at Hot>ton, Sulfolk. Statues by him of 
Lord Falkland and Sir I'nlicrt Walpole 
were commissioned for flic Houses of 
Parliament, The memorial to the guards 
wdio fell in the Oimea is also liy B. 

Bell, John (1745-1831 ), Fng. publisher. 
Defying the eomhination of London pub- 
lishers who brought out .lohuson’s e«l. of 
the poets, B. pub. the British Poets in 
Bell’s Edition, giving the chief poets from 
Chaucer to (^hurchill with the exception 
of a few that were copyright. B. was tin? 
first publisher to discontinue the use of 
the long / (s ). H e was one of t)»e founders 
of the Morning Post, anti proprietor of 
BelVs Weekly Messenger, and of the 
sporting paper BelVs Life in ].,omlon 
{see Egan, Pilmci:). 

Bell, Sir Joseph (1837-1911), Scottish 
surgeon. He was appointed consulting 
surgeon to the Royal infirmary and Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children, Edinburgh, 
and editor of the Bdinburgh Medical 
Journal, 1873-96. His fuiblieatione arc: 
Manual of Surgical Operations and Notes 
on Surgery for Nurses. Ho was the pro- 
totype of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s celebrated 
detective, Sherlock Holmes. 

Bell, Robert (1800-67), Irisli journalist, 
b. at Cork on .Ian. 10; educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where with others he 
founded the Dublin Historical Society. 
In 1828 he hocaine editor of the Atlas In 


London. The best known of his works 
are a History of Russia, 3 vols., 1836-38; 
Lives of the English Poets, 2 vols., 1839; 
and a Life of George Canning, 184 6. 

Bell, Robert (1841-1917), Canadian 
geologist, h. at Toronto, He made 
topographical and geological surveys in 
nearly all parts of Canada; was medical 
oflleer,) naturalist, and geologist to the 
Neptune, Albert, and Diana expeditions, 
1884-97, and surveyed many rivs. and 
lakes of the dominion. He pul), upwards 
of 200 reports amt papers — mostly on 
geological, biological, and geographical 
sul)jccts — together with folklore. 

Bell, Robert Anning (1863-1933), Eng. 
artist and designer, b. in London; edu- 
cated at lliiiv. College Si-hool. II is illus- 
trations for hooks ar(^ notable, as also 
his stained-glass designs. Designed the 
mosaic panels in the Houses of i’arliament 
and in Westminster (’atiicdral. A.U.A., 
1914; R.A.. 1922. 

Bell, Robert Cliarles (1806-72), Scottish 
engraver, b. at Edinburgh. IJis largest 
work w'as an engraving of ‘Tlie Battle of 
Prestonpans,’ after Sir William Allan. 
B(‘tween the years 1850 and 1872 a num- 
l>er of his best plates appeared in the Art 
t/ournal. 

Bell, Thomas (1792-1880). Eng. zoolo- 
gist, b. at I’ooic in Dorsetshire. He w'aa 
apTioiiitcd i>rof. of zooktgy at King’s 
Cfollcgc in 1836. In 1828 B. \;as elected 
F.ILS., and from 1853 to 1861 was prc'si- 
dent of the Linncan Sori*‘f y. Among bis 
w'orks are A Hisiory oj Brifisli Sfalk-eyed 
Crustacea, 1853; .4 Ilislary of British 

Quadrupeds, ineluding flu Cetneea, 1837 ; 
and A History of Jirifish. ReyfiLfs, 1839. 

Bell, Book, and Candlo. Form of cx- 
commiinicntion in tlui (.'hurclj of Rome, 
in which an ccelesiastio, after ju'onouneing 
ids malediclioi), closes his book, throws a 
lighted candlo to the ground, ami tolls tlio 
hell as for the death The symbolic signi- 
ficaiict' of tlio first 2 jiftions is that the 
analhcmatiscd person is removed from 
the book of life, and Ids stud is east from 
the sigiit of God as the eaiuile from the 
sight of men. 

Bella, tn. in the prov. of Potmizn, Italy, 
10 m. S.S.W. of Melfl. Fop. 4(9)0. 

Bella, Stefano della (16 10" 64), It. 
etcher, b. at Florence. His tO-chings, 
which reached a high standard, probably 
number about 3 5,000. 

Bellac, cap. of an arron. in the dept, of 
Ilaute-Vicnnc, France. Fop. commune, 
4000. 

Belladonna {Atropa, B.), dwalc t)r dt'adly 
nightshade, jirn'enmal plant of the order 
Solanaceau Sec NiGH'rtSiiADE. B't>r Hio 
B. Lily, sec Amaryllis. 

Belladonna Lily {Amaryllis B.), plant 
of the order Amaryilidact.m, the single 
specKiS of its genus; native of (yape 
Prov. It is devoid of a corona, and is 
zygornorphic, in which it difiers from its 
allicB, the datll'odil and snow’drop. 

Bellagio, vil. of Italy, iMgxutifully situ- 
ated ontlie p?oniont<>ry <li\ I«iiri!rl he2.■^■m•^ 
of I^ake Gomo. F'lp. ru c.imi. .-iboiit Km-'. 

Bellahouston, cedes, par. of Lanark- 
shire, {Scotland, 2 m. S.W. of Glasgow', 
of which it forms a suburb. Fop. 12,000. 
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Bellaire^ city in Belmont co.. Ohio, 
U.S.A., on the Ohio R., and a Snippinj? 
centre for the Belmont co. coalfield. Its 
manufs. arc ^lass, agric. machinery, pig- 
iron. Beds of coal, limestone, and fire- 
clay are in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
14,000. 

Bellamy, Edward (1850-98), Amer. 
social reformer and author, b. at Chicopee 
I'alls, Massachusott-s, U.S.A. He studied 
at New Vol k and Cerniany. lie attracted 
attention ])y Looking J!a(‘kward, 2000- 
18S7, in which book he pictured life under 
socialistic conditions. In 1897 KQualiiy, 
sequel to Looking liockward, was pul). 

Bellamy, George Anno (c. 1727-88), 
Kng. actress, the illegitimate daughter of 
Lord Tyrawley; educated at a Fr. con- 
vent. Slio lived with her mother in 
London, and associated with Mrs. 
Woffington and (Jarrick. She became a 
famous jictrcKs, and, till 1770, played in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. Her 
extravagance and liticnce, which w^ere as 
renowned us her career w’as brilliant, 
caused h<;r sorrciw and poverty in ht^r later 
years, liclcasol from the debtors’ prison 
in 178.5, she pub. lier Ajiolooy. 

Bellamy, Jacobus (1757-86), Dutch 
poet, b. at Flushing of i)Oor parents. His 
first verses expressed his love for his 
native country. Aided b 3 '' w'calthy ad- 
mirers, he went to Utrecht, with the 
intention of studying divinity. These 
studies, however, he soon left for the 
jiursuits of poetry and general literature. 
He ranks among the first poet.s of his 
nation and the restorers of Dutch imetry. 

Bellarmine, Robert (Roberto Francesco 
Romolo Bellarmino) (1.542-1621), It. 
prelate, b. in i’uscan^'. He entered the 
order of Jesuits in 1.5G0; was ordained 
priest at (Uient hy .lasenius in 1569, and 
elec ted iwof. of tlieology at the univ. of 
Louvain in tlie year after; having filled 
this chair for 7 years lie wont to Rome in 
1576; created (ai-dinal, 1599; archbi-shoj) 
of (Uipna. 1561 65. lid then became 
elni'f t heologie;’.! adviser to the pope. A 
model of Ciirislian uHeeticism, and one 
of the grc'atcst t h<‘ologians, especially in 
iioleinics, th.'it the Romi.sli Chuixii ever 
had. Among his most important works 
are his I Hsputadoncs de ('ontrovcrsiift 
Chrisfianw 1- idri, 3 vols., 1581, 1582, 
1583; I)e 1‘ofrsfafc Sunnni Pontijiria, 
and lie ScvijttorUnis Ser 

,T. Broclrif'k. 77?c Life, and Work of JJl rased 
Poberf. IJellannine, 2 vols., 1928. 

Bellary, disf. and tn. in the Madras 
presidency, India. The tn. is 300 m. 
from Madras h^^ rail, and wtus formerly a 
military station. The foi l , built on a hare 
granite rock, I’ise.s aliruptly from the plain 
to the lunght of 450 ft. A high point 
opiKJsite it is called the Copper Mountain; 
Hyder Ali is said to have worked it, but 
found the ex pc', use exceeded the profit. 
Much iron ore is found. C’ottou and 
woollen goods arc manufactured and 
cotton largely exported. Pop. dist. 
863,000; tn. 43,000. 

Bollasis, Edward (1800-73), Eng. ser- 
jeant-at-law\ He was educated at Christ \s 
Hospital, and was called to the Bar in 
1824. ^He became serjeant-at-law in 


1844. From 1833 to 1845 he was inter- 
ested In the (3xford Movement, and 
became acquainted intimately with New- 
man, Pu.scy, Ward, and Manning. He 
left an interesting autobiography and a 
number of theological treatises, besides 
taking a prominent part in the controversy 
aroused by the bull of Pius IX. in 1850. 

Bellatrix (Orionis). White star of the 
second magnitude in the left shoulder 
of Orion. 

Bellay, Joachim du, ace Dir Brllay. 

Bell-bird, the name given to sov. birds 
on account of their notes, but applied in 
particular to the Brazilian e^iinpanero, 
a ap<'icie8 of Cotingidre, It is a w^hite, 
frugivorous bird, and is noted for a long 
black fleshy a])i)cndage dotted with 
feathers which hangs from its forenoad. 
When the bird uttcu-s its cry this caruncle 
becomes elongatcrl. 

Bell-Casting, aee under Bki.l. 

Belle Alliance, name of a farm, was 
the centre of the position of Napoleon’s 
army at the battle of Waterloo. It lies 
13 m. S. of Brussels. Wellington and 
Bliicher met here. The battle of Water- 
loo, and subsequent victo^ 3 ^ has been 
spoken of as the B. A. by the Prussians. 

Belioau, Remi (c. 1528—77), Fr. poet, 
member of the Pl6iade ( 7 .r. and see. also 
Ronkahi)). 11. at Nogcnt-le-Rotroii. 
Tutor to (Jharles, marquis d’Klhceuf, w’ho, 
under B.’s tuition, hecame a noted patron 
of the muses. Produced the first Fr. 
t ranslation of Anacreon, hut first achieved 
celebrity bj’’ his eommentari(!s to Ron- 
sard’s .4 moors. His chief work, however, 
is La Perffcric, a prose and verse pastoral 
in imitation of Sannazaro. His Avril is 
a stock item in Fr. ard hologies. Sec 
CJouvcrneur’s ed. of Remi Belleau, pub. 
hy .biTiner (3 vols.), 1867. 

Belleau Wood, forest to the N.W. of 
Chatoau-Thierry in Fi-ance. Tho battle 
in this sector is now' famous in the Amer. 
annals of the First W'orld War. At 
Chateau -Thierry Amer. troo]»s took a 
large share in preventing the Gers. from 
advancing across the Marne tow'ards 
Paris in May-Junc 1918. As a eoutinua- 
tion and ])art of that battle (‘arne tho 
intense fighting in Belleau Wood, w'here 
the otTeusive w’as undertaken hy the 
2ud Div. of the Amer. Fx))editioiiary 
Force. This was largely made uj) of the 
U.S.A. Marines and of regiments from the 
regular U.8.A. vVrmy. After nearly 3 
weeks of intensive figliting, the Ainers. 
cleared the Gors. and their uiachiue-gun 
nests out of the forest, niul not only held 
it, hut also the little tn. of Vaux. Tho 
severity of the ct)ntest is marked hy the 
fact that the Amers. lost in killed alone 
285 otlieers and nearly 8600 men. 

Belleok, par. and vil. with railway 
station, eo. Fermanagh. N. Ireland, on 
the R. Erne. It has given its name to 
Belleek china which is made there. Pop. 
par. 1300, vil. 200. 

Bellefontaine, in. of Logan co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., 49 m. N.W. of Coluinl)u.s. Pop. 
9800. 

Bellegarde: (1) Fortress, situated on a 
peak, 1380 ft. above the sea, in tho dept, 
of Pyr6n6e8- Orient ales, France, on the 
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Sp, border, 17 m. S. of Perpignan. Philip 
111. of France was defeated in the neigh- 
bourhood by Peter III. of Aragon (1285). 
The fortress was captured by the Span- 
iards in 1793, but was retaken, 1794. 
(2) Tn. in the dept, of Ain, France, on the 
Swiss border. Pop. 5000. 

Belle- Ile-en-Mer, is. of France, dept, of 
Morbihan, in the Atlantic Ocean, 8 m. S. 
of Qiii boron Point. Its length is nearly 
12 m. and its greatest breadth about 7 m. 
The chief industry is pilchard and sardine 
fishing; fine draught-horses are reared; 
and the soil is fertile and well cultivated. 
Admiral Hawke defeated the Fr. fleet 
under Conflans off the coast in 1759; the 
Is. was captured by the Eng. in 1761, but 
restored to France 2 years later. The 
chief tn. is Le Palais, l^op. 6000. 

Belle Isle: (1) Is. in the Atlantic, lying 
between Newfoundland and Labrador, 
about 15 m. from either coast. Area, 
about 15 sq. m. There is a lighthouse, 
470 ft. high, visible at a distance of 28 m. 
The true breed of Newfoundland dogs 
originated in this is. (2) Is. in Conception 
Bay, near the S.E. extremity of Newfound- 
land. It is about 6 m. long by 3 m. 
broad. The soil is fertile, and there are 
rich deposits of hematite iron ore. The 
cliffs are rocky and imposing, some stand- 
ing 400 ft. high. Pop. 1500. 

Belle Isle, Strait of, channel between 
Newfoundland and Labrador, forming 
an entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence 
from the Atlantic Ocean; it is the main 
route from Great Britain to the St. 
Lawrence R., but during the winter 
months it is blocked with ice. It is about 
80 m. ip length, the breadth varying from 
10 to 18 m. 

Belle- Isle, Charles Louis Auguste Fou- 
quet (1684-1761), Fr. marshal, a grandson 
of the intendant Fouquet, b. at Ville- 
frapehe. After distinguishing himself in 
the wars of the Sp. Succession, he was 
made governor of Metz and a marshal of 
France. He, with Broglie, had command 
of the forces in the war of the Austrian 
Succession, and stormed Prague in 1741. 
In the year following he led the brilliant 
retreat to Eger. He became minister of 
war in 1758. 

Bell6me, or Bellesme, tn. in the dept, of 
Orne, France. It was besieged In 1228 
by the army of Louis IX. of France. To 
the N. is the small forest of B., where 
there are some mineral springs. Pop. 
2000 . 

Belldme, Robert, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Anglo-Norman noble, knighted by William 
the Conqueror in 1073. During Rufus’s 
reign he became the most powerful lord 
in the realm, In 1102 he lost his Eng. 
estates and returned to Normandy. He 
d, in prison, where ho had been Incar- 
cerated by Henry II. 

Bellenden, John (jfl. 1533-87), Scottish 
poet; became canon of Ross and arch- 
deacon of Moray. Trans. Livy, and also 
Boece’s Histaria Scotprum into Scottish 
yernacular. 

Bellenden, Sir John (d. 1577), Scottish 
courtier, eldest son of Sir Thomas Bellen- 
den of Auchinvole. In 1647 he was made 
a lord of session by the queen regent. 


In 1551 Mary Queen of Scots appointed 
him one of her privy council, and he was 
supposed to be implicated in the murder 
of the queen’s favourite, Rizzio; ho tied 
from EtUnburgh, but was soon restored to 
favour, and supported the queen’s mar- 
riage with Both well. 

Bellenden, William, Scottish classical 
scholar, and writer on Cicero, who ft. in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 
He held a chair at the uuiv. of Paris, and 
was favoured by James 1. of England. 

Bellerophon, genus of fossil gaatoropod 
mollusca, which is the typical genus of the 
family Bellerophontidec. Tho species 
occurs in tho Palajozoic formations. 

Bellerophon, son of (llaucus, king of 
Corinth, and Eurymede (Homer, Iliads 
vi.). His name was changed to B. from 
Hipponous, after having killed Bellorus 
by accident. He was sent to Prentus, 
king of Argos, and unwittingly won tho 
love of Antea, wife of Proetus. Ho 
spurned her advances, whereupon she 
sought to turn her husband against him. 
Proetus sent him to I o bates, king of 
liycia, with sealed instructions to ])ut B. 
to death. lobates was unwilling to kill 
him directly, so imposed upon him the 
ahnost impossible task of killing the 
monster Chimeera. But by the aid of 
Pallas, who gave him the winged horse 
Pegasus, he succeeded in slaying the 
monster. He defeated the Amazons, and 
cut down the Lyciau ambuwado, which 
lobates had set to kill him. There- 
upon the king ceased to attempt his death 
and gave him his daughter PhilonoO in 
marriage. His story is re-told by Wm. 
Morris in The Earthly Paradise. 

Belles Lettres, term borrowed by the 
Eng. and other languages from tho Fr., 
signifying any writing of a rertned or 
elegant character, but more particularly 
applied to essays, poetry, and criticism. 

Bellet Strait, sea channel between N. 
Somerset Is. and Boothia Fehx, N. 
Canada; discovered by Joseph B. 

Belleville: (1) Formerly a suburb, now 
the E. quarter, of Paris. (2) Tn. of Essex 
CO., New Jersey, U.S.A., 31 rri. N.E. of 
Newark., Pop. 28,160. (3) Co. seat of 

St. Clare, Illinois, U.S.A., 15 rn. S.E. of 
St. Louis. There are large flour mills, 
and manufs. of heavy iron goods. Goal Is 
found in the dist. Pop. 28,400. (4) Tn. 

in Ontario, Canada, on the bay of Quinte 
and the Moira R. Tho Albert Univ. was 
founded hero In 1857. Pop. 16,000. 

Bellevue, tn. in Campbell co., Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A. , near Newport. Pop. 10,000. 

Bellow, Harold Kyrlo (1857-1911), Eng. 
actor, b. at Prescot, Lancashire; entered 
the navy, and later went to Australia, 
where he first appeared on the stage in 
1874. In 1878 he joined Henry Irving’s 
company at the I^yoeum, and in 1879 
Marie liitton’s at tho Imperial. Later, ho 
formed a touring company with Mrs. 
Brown-Potter. The partnership broke 
up in 1808. when he appeared successively 
at the Criterion and Lyceum. 

Bellewaarde Lake, lake in tho W. of 
Flanders, Belgium, the scene of much 
fighting in the successive battles of Ypres 
in the First World War. 
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Belley* tn. in the dept, of Ain, France, 
44 m. F. of Lyons. It is the seat of a 
bishoj)ric, and has a cathedral dating? 
from A.D. 889, and the ruins of an anct. 
Rom. temple. Lithographic stone is 
Quarried in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
5000. 

Bell-flower, name api)licd to different 
species of Campanula Uj.v.). 

Belli, Giuseppe Gioachino (1791-1803), 
It. ppet, b. at Rome. Most of his poetry 
is written in the Roxn. dialect. See J 
sonnetti romaneschi (1880-89), cd. by 
Morandi. 

Belligerents, Rights and Duties of. 
The conduct of war involves the relations 
first between the 2 parties engaged in the 
war, the B., and secondly between either 
or both those parties and neutrals. (See 
Neutrality and Contraband.) By the 
articles of The Hague Ck)nveution, 1907, 
the armed forces of the B. must alone 
carry on the war, and to them alone do 
the rights, duties, and laws of war apply; 
besides the regular army, militia or volun- 
teer forces may be regarded as B* troops, 
and not as mbre marauders, only if they 
are commanded by someone responsible 
for bis men’s nets, carry ombloms dis- 
tinctive and recogj^able at a distance, 
cu,rry arms openly, and conduct war in 
accordance with accepted laws and cus- 
toms. The last 2 conditions will splRce 
when the population of an Invaded 
country take up arms and have not time 
to organise under the other conditions. 
Enemy’s property on land, where it be- 
longs to the state, can be seized by an 
army of occupation; also ad uPPU^oces 
for transmission of nows, persons, or 
goods, and mimitions of yv^r belopgihg to 
private persons can be seized, but must 
bo returned with compensation after 
peace. Requisitions in kind or services 
on private persons ca only be made for 
the necessities of the army, and paid for 
or receipts given, to be paid afterwards. 
Private property on laud is not immune 
in war. On sen, enemy’s private property 
is BtilJ liable to capture and confiscation. 
It is forbidden to use poison or poisoned 
arms; to kill or wound persons belonging 
to the enemy’s nation or forces treacher- 
ously, or those who have surrendered at 
discretion; to declare ‘no quarter’ shall 
be glveu; tn use arms or projectiles, etc., 
which will cause superfluous Injury; im- 
proper use of flags of truce, enemy s flags 
or uniforms, or rod -cross badges; bom- 
bardment of undefended places or dwel- 
lings, except on a refusal after formal 
summons to hirnish supplies requisitioned ; 
destruction and seizure of property except 
when urgently necessary for purposes of 
war; pillage of a tn. or place, oven if taken 
by assault. Prisoners of w'ar must be 
treated humanely; they are in the power 
of the enemy’s gov., not of those that took 
them; they may be confined, but only as a 
measure of necessity; they may be 
authorised to work, but not for any pur- 
pose of the war; they are treated on the 
same footing as the soldiers of their 
captors in respect of food, etc. Escaped 
prisoners are subject to punishment if 
caught before rejoining tbeir own army or 


before leaving the country occupied by 
their captors; if captui'ed a second time 
after escaping successfully, they are not 
liable to punishment for first escape. A 
prisoner released on parole and recpiptiu’ed 
bearing arms forfeits bis rights as a 
prisoner of war. For treatment of sick 
and wounded in w{j,r see Geneva Con- 
vention ; it may be noted that The Hague 
Convention, 1907, drew up rules on the 
lines of the Genova Convention for the 
treatment and conduct of hospital ships 
and of sick and wounded in naval warfare. 
Although the great powers bad been 
formulating international law for the 
half century before the First World Wai* 
no opportunity had occurred for testing 
the various agreements reached, and find- 
ing out by actual experience their working 
value. One feature of the First World 
War was the invention and use of new 
weapons (c.j/. tanks), yet no international 
agreement was reached adapting the use 
of them to the general principles of inter- 
national law already estab. The block- 
ade of Germany caused Great Britain to 
declare by proclamation that she at- 
tached enemy character to companies 
wherever incorporated, carrying on busi- 
ness in enemy country. Direct trading 
with the enemy was forbidden, but this 
did not prevent indirect trading via 
neutrals, and in order to stop this the 
‘Trading with the Enemy (Extension of 
Powers) Act, 1915’ prohibited persons 
resident in United Kingdom from trading 
with persons in neutral countries likely to 
have association with the enemy. Intern- 
ment of enemy subjects was dealt with 
variously in practice. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and U.S.A. gave enemy 
subjects a certain time to leave their ter., 
but Germany and Austria detained all 
enemy subjects at the outset, but later 
released those not of military age. 
Enemy subjects allowed to remain in B. 
states wore also treated variously ; in 
Great Britain, France, and Germany they 
were interned; in the U.S.A. they bad a 
fair measure of freedom, and in Japan no 
restrictions were imposed. The Hague 
Conference in 1907 agreed that merchant 
ships in enemy ports should be given some 
days’ grace to clear from those ports, but 
Article C provided that the convention 
should only bo applicable to a war in 
which all the belligerents were parties to 
it. Neither Italy, Serbia, nor U.S.A. 
came within this category. Germany 
offered days of grace to Great Britain, 
who replied with a counter-offer, to which 
no reply was received. The term ‘mer- 
chant ships’ in the convention was also 
debated. Great Britain hold that it did 
not apply to tugs and lighters used in a 
port nor to pleasure yachts, hut Germany 
adopted tho opposite view. The distinc- 
tion between armed forces and tho civil 
pop. is now disappearing owing to (a) the 
organised employment of a nation's map- 
ower, (6) the employment of aircraft for 
ombing civilians as well as troops, (c) the 
inability of democratic govs, to conduct 
war without the active support of the 
electorate they represent, {d) the im- 
portance of conducting an economic war 
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against the enemy* The Use of poisonous 
gas was forbidden by The Hogue rules, 
but Germany first used it, to which the 
Entente was compelled to retaliate in 
kind. Under the Washington Treaty, 
1922, Great Britain, Franco, Italy, Japan, 
and U.S.A. agreed not to use any kind of 
gas, but this treaty is no longer operative. 
It was hoped, thiough the League of 
Nations, to postpone recourse to war in 
disputes between nations by the procedure 
under the Covenant of the League. Under 
the Covenant (g.v.) the members of the 
League agreed ‘that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture, they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
Council, and ... in no case resort to 
arms until 3 months after an award has 
been made by the arbitrators or a report 
has been made by tho Council.’ This 
procedure was intended to delay the open- 
ing of hostilitie's, and permit of the dispute 
being considered by a third party. But 
the arbitrary action of tho ‘ totalita’ian ’ 
powders as illustrated by the Jap. invasion 
of Cliina, the It. invasion of Abyssinia, 
and the Ger. seizure of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia ^vcnt far to destroy this 
hope even before the outbreak of the 
World War in 1939. Tho evont>8 of tlie 
war weakened the validity of much inter- 
national law in so far as it concerned the 
rights of belligerents. Nevcrtheiess. the j 
Hague Conventions retained an authority ' 
on which could be based much of tlie 
prosecution of the war criminals at tlic 
trials coiidncted at Nuremherg in 1910. I 
Even the dcfcnee had recourse to them. 
For instance, according to the evidence of 
Keitel (former chief of stall of tiic Gcr. 
army). Hitler gave Himmler plenary 
powers as Beichsflihrer of tho S.S. so as 
to enable him to become a factor in the 
direction of the war tigainst llussia by the 
side of the IVehrniacfd on tho ‘legal 
thesis’ that the Soviet Gov. had not rati- 
fied eitlier the Haggle rule of land warfare 
or the Geneva Convention (q.v.), and liad 
thus knowingly and willingly excmpteii 
themselves from the rules of international 
la^v. 

Bellincioni, Gemma, It. soprano singer, 
b. at IMonza, Aug. 17, 1801. She i.-. re- 
meml>ercd particularly for her interpreta- 
tions of Santuzza in Cavalltria Husticana, 
of Violcttji ill La Traviata, and of Salome 
in Strauss’s opera. She began by playing 
light and comic, parts, Tambcrlik, the 
tenor, noticing her ability, engaged her to 
tour with liim abroad. Also estab. 
herself as an actress in stage plays, tlie 
Dame aiix CumcLiiia i)cing one of her most 
marked successes. I’nb. Jo el il Palco- 
scenu'o (Myself and the Stage), Milan. 1920. 

Bellingham: (1) Vil. of Nortliunibor- 
land, England, on the 1. b. of tho R. Tyne. 
The church dotes from tlie thirteenth 
century, and has a finely groined roof. 
Cairns and Druidical stones arc found in 
tlie neighbourhood. Beds of coal and 
ironstone are worked. Pop. 1500. (2) 

City of Whatcom co., Washington, U.S.A., 
on 13. Bay, 9C m. N. of Seattle; an im- 
portant shipping centre. Prin. indus- 
tries; saw -milling, salmon canning; 


manufs., tin cans and machinery. Pop. 
29.300. (3) Dlst. in tho bor. of Lewisham, 

London, England, 9 m. from tho City by 
railway. The L.C.C. has a housing 
estate there. 

Bellingshausen, Fabian Gottlieb von 

(1778-1852), Russian naval otiicer and 
explorer, b. in Oesel Is., Livonia. Entered 
Russian navy in 1797. In 1803 he cir- 
cumnavigated the world, ami, later, led a 
Russian expedition to the Antarctic, 
reaching as far S. as 70® S. lat. Ho 
was present at tho battle of Varna, 1828. 
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GIOVANNI BELLINI 

Self-portrait in the Utlizi Gallery, Florence. 

Bellingshausen Sea, portion of the 
Antarctic Ocean, S.W. of brake ^Sti ait and 
W. of Graham J.iand. It is named after 
(he KuHsian explorer {rj.v.). 

Bellini, Gentile ( U21-l.)0l), It. painter, 
eldest .son of Jacoijo B., was b. at Venice. 
Two of his x)rin. works are tlic ‘Ilislorios 
of tlie Holy Cross’ at San Giovanni, and 
th(^ ‘Preacliiiig of St. Murk’ at the college 
of that saint. Some of B.’s pictures were 
taken to Constantinople, and Mf)lianune»i 
11., sent, an iindtatiou to tiio artist to Ids 
court. Tills i)ro])osa1 was accepted by B. 
He \va.s courteously received liy the sultan, 
who sat to 1dm for his portrait, and com- 
ndssioned him to paint various Idstorical 
works. Among them was tlie suiiject of 
tho ‘Decollation of St. John’; this picture 
was admired by Mohammed, who pointed 
out, nevertheless, some inaccuracy in the 
marking of the dissevered nwk; and, in 
order to prove the justice of his eritici.sm, 
he ordered the head of a slave to bo struck 
off in tho presence of tho artist. From 
this moment B. never enjoyed an hour’s 
tranquillity until ho had obtained leave 
to return to Venice. Mohammed dis- 
missed him with marks of favour, placing 
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a gold chain round his neck and giving him 
letters to the Venetian senate expressive 
of his satisfaction. lie was engaged in 
various public works after his return to 
Venice, for which ho was requited by the 
republic with an honourable pension for 
life and the order of St. Mark. 

Bellini, Giovanni (14:22-l.'jl2), It. pain- 
ter, the son of Jacopo and the brother of 
Gentile B., b. at Venice. Ho contributed 
perhaps more than any painter of his time 
to emancipate art fj'om the dry Gothic 
manner of his pre(iecessor8. Giovanni 
ornamented the public edifices and 
churches of Venice and other cities of 
Italy with a prodigious numi)er of paint- 
ings, and continued ids labours to a very 
advanced ago. Some of his small pictures 
are in England ; but it is only by bis large 
works in Italy that an adequate idea of 
his power can be formed. See Roger 
Fry, Giovanni Bellini, 1809. 

Bellini, Jacopo, It. painter, h. in Venice, 
was one of the earliest artists in oil paint- 
ing, and his works have considerable 
merit, considering the ago in which they 
were executed. He painted i)c>rtrait8 and 
frescoes. A few of his works survive, but 
his manner is best judged from the book 
of his sketches, which is in the Brit. 
Museum. Ho is better known as the 
father of Gentile and Giovanni B. He 
d. in 1470. 

Bellini, Laurentio (1643-1704), It. 
physician, b. at Florence. After receiving 
in hia native placic tlu^ elements of a 
classical education, ho proceeded to Pisa, 
where he made such progress in his studies 
that, when only 20 yt'urs of age, he was 
appointed prof, of philosophy. He con- 
tinued to teach anatomy and to practise 
medicine at Pisa,, witli great success, for 
30 years, wium he wus invited to Florence 
and made chief physician to the Grand 
Duke t/osmo HI. His best work is the 
treatise Gustns Organum noviasinie depre- 
hensnm (Bologna, 1666), in which he 
pointed out the papilla* of the tongue to 
bo the essential organ of taste. His 
works were collected and pub. in 2 vols. 
(Venice, 1708, rci)rintcd 1732), 

Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-.36), It. opera- 
tic comT>osor, b. at C'atania, Sicily, and 
descended from a family of miisiciuns. 
Entered fhe Neapolitan conservatoire, 
studying uruh'r Zingandli. Wrote a 
cantata ami some masses. His first 
succ;eeded by Lo Straniera, at the same 
opera, Adels<m e Savina, was pt'rformed in 
1824 at an obscure theatre in Napb's. but 
his second, Bianca c Fernando, produced 
in 1826 at the San Carlo, Naples, made Ids 
name. The following year he wrote II 
Pirafa for the Soala at Milan; and this was 
theatre. To lovers of modern It. music 
the most faudliar of B.’s operas are I 
jyiontf.crhi e C-apuleti (1820), in which the 
I)art of Romeo had been a favourite of the 
great contraltos of the previous six or 
more decades; J.a Sonnambula (1831); 
Nonna, his best and most popular work 
(1832); and 1 Buritani, written for the 
It. opera in Paris and influeneed to some 
extent by Fr. music. Received a com- 
iniHsion to write an opera for the national 
grand opera, Paris, hut while studying 

E.E. 2 


verse and cadence for this work he was 
seized with a sudden and fatal illness. He 
wrote flowing melody, and gave the voice 
every opportunity to reveal its natural 
charm and its acquired technique. His 
I)opularity in I'aris and elsewhere was 
enormous. 

Bellinzona, cap. of the canton of 
Ticino or Tessin, Switzerland, 8 m. E.N.E. 
of the head of Dago Maggiore, situated at 
an elevation of 775 ft., commanding the 
St. Gotthard route. It has 3 old castles 
and railway repair shops. Pop. 10,000. 

Beilis, a genus of herbaceous plants of 
the ord(?r Compositoe. See Daisy. 

Bellman, Karl Mikael (17 40-06), Swed- 
ish poet, b. at Stockholm. Ho studied at 
the univ. of Upsala. He was in the civil 
service, 1768-c. 1764, in commerce, 1764- 
1772. Later he was enabled to devote 
himself entirely to poetry and literature by 
the liberality of Gustaviis III., who ap- 
pointed him to a nominal otiice. with the 
title of .secretary of the court. As early as 
1767 ho pub. a book of verse, a trans. of 
Evangelical Thoughts of Death by Schweid- 
nitz, and in the next few years many 
poems in the style of Dalin. The Moon, a 
satiric^il i)oem, appeared iu 1760. His 
chief work consists of the dithyrambic 
collection of odes entitled Fredman's 
Epistles and Fred man's Songs, written 
betwc*en 1766 and 1780, and pub. in 1700. 

Bell-metal, an alloy, composed of a 
mixture of copper and tin, used for mak- 
ing bells. There is from 18 per cent to 
30 per cent tin, with 80 per cent to 70 per 
cent copper, the proportion of tin being 
larger in the case of small bells. See 
also Alloy. 

Bello, Francesco (c. 1460-1.506), It. 

epic poet, known as Cieco da Ferrara on 
account of his blindness. Lived in great 
poverty at Mantua and Ferrara. His 
Mambvino (45 cantos), dealing with the 
romantic and chivalrous adventures of an 
oriental potentate, had a considerable 
inllueiuo on Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 

Bello, Horizonte, cap. of the state of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil; formerly (before 
1807) called Uurral del Key. The neigh- 
bourhood produces gold, manganese, and 
iron, cofiee, grapes, maize, etc. it was 
the scene of fighting in the Civil war of 
1030. Pop. 168,000. 

Belloc, Joseph Hilaire Pierre, Eng. poet, 
essayist, and historian, (>. at La Celle, Saint- 
Cloud, July 27, 1870; son of Louis Swan- 
ton Belloc, advocate. He was, as a Rom. 
Catholic, educated at the Oratory School, 
Kdgbastoii. After a brilliant career at 
Oxford, wliero he took first-class honours 
in hist., he served for some years in a Fr. 
artillery regiment. He became a nat ura- 
liscd Brit, subject in 1002. In 1006 he 
was elected M.P. for S. Salford as a 
Liberal. Becoming disillusioned with 
Eng. politics, he retired from Parliarneiil , 
1010; and, in conjunction with Cecil 
Chesterton, estab. (1011) the Eye it ness 
— afterwards the New Witness. His 
numerous writings range from political 
pamphleteering to works of serious his- 
torical study, and altliough his reputation 
may be said to be mainly that of a his- 
torian, his name is also estab. as a poet 

H 
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and essayist. In addition, lie has written 
eome 16 novels, nearly all of which were 
illustrated by (j. K. Chesterton. As an 
essayist ho has an engaging stylo, and 
the easy variety of hia choice of subject 
is shown in Hills and the Sea (J906), On 
Nothing (1908), On Everything (1909), 
On Something (1911), This and That 
and the Other (191H). Sev. other vols. of 
essays followed, among which may be 
mentioned Essays of a Catholic Layman 
in England (1981). His historical and 
biographical woiks are written from the 
point of view of a Catholic controver- 
sialist, and he looks at Kng. hist, in 
particular with the eye of a continental 
writer. His major historical W'orks are 
us follows: History of England, 16HS~ 
JUIO (vol. xi. of Lingard's History) (1914); 
The Last Hays of the French Monarchy 
(1916): Europe and the. Faith (1920); The 
Campaign of IS 12 and the Jietreat from 
Moscow (1924); A History of England, 4 
vols. (192;3-31); Si.r British Battles (UPM); 
The Tactics and Strategy of the Great Duke 
of Marlborough (1938); A Shorter History 
of England (198-1): Monarchy : .4 Study of 
Louis XI (1988). li.’s biographical 
writings include studies and lives of 
Danton (1^99>, nobr'iiicrre (1901), Marie 
Antoinetic illM'9). ,l;rcn-'. 11. M92'^i. .loan 
of Arc 'lOJO,, lJiv!:cI:(ii -r.<29>. \V«>|‘-r\ 
(1980), Cranmer (1981), Napoleon (1982;, 
Charles I, (1988). William the Conqueror 
(1933), Ch'oinwell (1984). and Milton 
(1935). He also wrote a number of books 
which sprang from ids enthusiasm for 
travel and liis love of places. Thesy in- 
elude 'J'he Historic 2'hames (1907), I'he 
Stane Street (1918), and 'The Cruise of 
the *Nona' (1925): and the same spirit 
animates many of his essays, while the 
best known of his books, 'The Path to 
Rome (1902), is the story of a journey by 
road from the N. of Franco througii 
Switzerland to Home. Among his writ- 
ings on contemporary polilics, 'The Party 
System (1911) with Cecil Chesterton and 
The Servile State (1912) should bo men- 
tioned, and in a lighter vein But Soft — 
we are observed! (1928). His Hrst 
financial success was in tbc different 
field of books for children with 'Lhe Bad 
Child's Book of Beasts (1896), followed by 
More Beasts for Worse Children (1897), 
Caulionai'^/ 'Tales for Children (1908), and 
New Cautionary Tales (1980). B. also 
ranks high as a poet of both serious and 
light verse, and vols, of his i)oetry were 
pub. in 1H96, 1910, 1911, 1928, also 'The 
Chanty of Nona (1928), and Ladies and 
Oentlemen (1982); The Last Rally (1940). 

Belloc Lowndes, Marie Adelaide, Mrs. 
(c. 1868-1947), Eng. novelist; only 

daughter of Louis Belloc and sister of 
Hilaire B. Educated at Mayfield con- 
vent, Sussex; marned, 1896, Frederick 
Sawroy Lowndes. Her novel. The Heurt 
of Penelope, was pu]>. in 1904, and after 
that she wrote a considerable number of 
novels, which estab. her reputation as a 
teller of stories with exciting incident 
combined with psych ologuuil interest. 
Among the best known are Rarbara 
Rebell (1905) and The Lodger (1913), the 
latter being trans. into a number of 


foreign languages. Her play. With All 
John s Love, was produced in 1932, and 
was followed by 2 other plays. She is 
also the author of 3 vols. of memoirs, I 
too have lived in Arcadia (1941), Where 
iMve and Friendship dwelt (1943), and 
'The Merry WWes of Westminster (1946). 

Bellona, the goddess of war among the 
Homs., the sister or wife of Mars. During 
the Samnite war (296 b.c.) Appius Clau- 
dius vowed to dedicate a temple to her, 
aiul it was afterwards erected (293 B.o.) 
in the Campus Marti us. 

Bellot, Joseph Ren6 (1826-58), Fr. 
naval officer and Arnlie explorer, b. in 
l‘aris. Ho won the cross of the Legion of 
Honour in the Fr. expedition against 
'ramatavo in 1815. In 1851 he joined 
the party in seareli of Sir John Franklin. 
In Mar. 1858 iie was killed while on the 
expedition under Cai»taiu inglelleld. An 
obelisk at (Jroeiiwieh e unmemovates him. 

Bellows, see. Blowing -ma( in xk8. 

Bellows, Albert F. (1829-88), Amor, 
laudsciipe painter, b. at Milford, Massa- 
eliiisetts, studied and paiiffed in Franco, 
Belgium, and England. Bis early work 
was in oils, but later ho turned to water- 
colour. Among his works an' ‘After- 
noon in .Surrey.’ 1868; ‘Sunday in Devon- 
shire,’ 1876. 

Be!Iows-ftsh, see under ( ’kxtriscus. 

Beiloy, Dormont da (real name Pierre 
Laurent Buirette) (1 727- 75), Fr. dramatist 
and actor, Ik at Saint-Flour iu Auvergne. 
He was inteiuied for the legal I'njfession, 
but lie preferred thestagi*. He played prin- 
cipally at St. Petersburg. His tragedy. 
'Tibris, which was introiliiecd in France 
in 1758, was a failure, and thus dis- 
appointed B. returned to Bussia. His 
next play, Zvlmire, in 1762, and Le 
Siege de Calais, in 176.5, were sueee.sRful 
when produced in T'aris. He was mainly 
responsible for the innovation of having 
Frenchmen as heroes (»f {'lays, rather than 
tigurcs from elaR.sieaI liist. and legend. 

Bell Pepper, see CBuxba Fkppbb. 

Bell Rock, or Inchcapo Rock, reef off 
the E. coast of Seotlaml, at the opening 
of the bay formcil by tlio Bed Head in 
Foi’farshire and Fifoness, nearly opposite 
tbc mouth of tlie Tuy. It is nearly 12 m. 
S.E. of Arbroath, and is about 2000 ft. 
long. A lighthouse, 120 it. high, designed 
by Hobort Steven.son and Kcnnie, was 
erected In 1807 -1 1; a new liglit-i'oom was 
built in 1902. The old tradition of the 
bell hung on a tree Ity tiie at)i)ot of Abcr- 
brothock (Arbroatli), is celebrated iu 
Southey’.s ballad, 'The Jnchcape Rock. 
Consult Campbell, Notes on the Bell 
Hock, 1904. 

Bells, nautical term, used in describing 
the time. A day on board ship is divided 
into watches of 4 hours eaeJi. Every 
watch is marked olY into half-hours by the 
ringing of a bell, the strokes of wliich 
depend on the nuniher of half-hours that 
have elapsed during the watch. Thus, 
‘two bells,’ marked by a double stroke, 
shows that one hour of the watch has 
expired. 

Bellshill, tn. of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
3 m. N, of Hamilton, in tlio mining dist. 
Pop. 17,000. 
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Belluno» prov. in Vcnotia. Italy; area 
1293 sq. m. The country is mountainous, 
and there aro extensive forests. The 
chief riv. is the Piave, which rises in the 
Alps and hows into the gulf of Venice. 
The vine and fruit-trees grow on the 
lower hills and in the valleys, and there is 
good pasturage. Pop. 233,580. The cap. 
is B., an episcopal city, standing on the 
r. b. of t,he Piave 51 m. N. of Venice. 
The cathedral belongs to the RenaisHance 
period, and is in the Palladinn style. 
The prin. nianufs. are silk and wax, and 
there is also (‘onsiderablo trade in timber 
and fruit. The tn. is the Rom. Bellunum. 
Marshal Vietor-Porrin took from it his 
title of duke of B. Pop., com., 27,000. 

Belluno, Duke of, are VrcTon-pKiuuN. 

Bell-wort, Lindley’s Kng. name for the 
order of plants called Canipanulaceie 
(r/.r.). 

Belmez, tn. with large coal mines in the 
prov. of (k)rdova, Spain, 35 m. N.W. of 
Cordova. Pop. 10,000. 

Beloit, city f>f Rock co., Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.. on tiie Roek R., 75 m. S.W. of 
Mihvauke(\ B. College was foimdcd in 
1840; it is a Preshyterinn institution, and 
aceomiiiodatcs 500 students. Maniifs. 
agric. tools, flour, and paper. Pop. 
24.000. 

Belon, Pierre, Fr. botanist, b. at a 
hamlet in a ]»ar. of the Fr. T»rov. of Maine 
about the year 1517. Nothing seems to 
he known eoneerning his family. Medi- 
cine and botany wore his st udies at a very 
early p(M'iod of his life, lie visited Cer- 
inaiiy, lioheinia, Italy, (ireeee, Kg>’T)t. 
Pjilestine, and .Asia Minor, and appeared 
in Paris, after 3 yt'nrs of ahsenee. in 1550, 
wdtli ati extensive eolieetion, which he 
arranged, and from which ho proceeded 
to pub. various works. In 1557 ho 
traversed Italy, Savoy, Dauidiin^, and 
Auvergne. In 1504 he was a.ssassinaf (*d 
in the Bois do Boulogne as he was return- 
ing to Pari<. 

Below, Fritz von (1853-1918), (ler. 
general. He first saw service in the 
Franco-Cer. war of 1870-71. In 1912 
lie was ai)])oint(‘d to the command of the 
21st Army Corps, and at the beginning 
of the First Woi'hl A\'ar his corps formed 
part of the (ler. Sixth Army on the W. 
front. In 1915, however, his corps was 
traiish'rred to the F. front, where it 
played a distinguished part against the 
Russians. He was appointed to the 
eonimantl of the First Army in 1910 and 
was opposed to the Brit, on tlu'* Somme 
in Nov. of that vear. Ho <J. in a field 
hospilal on the W. front on Nov. 23. 

Below, Otto von (1857-194 4), Her, 
general. On outbreak of First World 
War was commanding an infantry dlv. 
in K. Prussia, At the battle of Narev he 
eoinmanded the 1st Reserve Corjis against 
the Russians. In tho Masurian winter 
battle of Feb. 1915 he commanded the 
Eighth Army, which played a distin- 
guished part in the capture of Lyck. In 
the summer of 1915 he became comman- 
der of the Army of the Niemen. In 
Oct. 191G he was sent to the Macedonian 
front to take command of the operations 
in that theatre. In 1917 he commanded 


a ndxeti Ger.-Austrian force in Italy, 
which defeated the Its. at the battle of 
Caporotto, a defeat which would have 
had more serious results for the Entente 
had B. not advanced too far from his 
transport. In the Ocr. offensive of Mar. 
1918 B. was in command of the Seven- 
teenth Army during the battle of tho 
Somme. After the armistice B. com- 
manded a force in E. Pru.ssia and retired 
In 1919. 

Belpasso, tn. and prov. of Sicily, 7i m. 
N.W. of Catania. It lies on the slope of 
Etna. Since its destruction by a lava 
stream in 16G9 it has twic e been rebuilt. 
Pop. 10,700. 

Belper, mrkt. tn. on the Derwent, 71 m. 
from Derby. England. It is noted for its 
cotton mills, silk and hosiery factories. 
Seams of coal are worked in the neigh- 
bourhood, and there are engineering 
works ancl nail factories. Pop. 13,000. 

Belphcsbe (B'r. belle, beautiful, and Gk. 
Pheebe, Diana), cliaraeter in Sr>enser’8 
Faerie Queene. She is sister of Amoret, 
and in her all the virtues of Queen Eliza- 
beth are set forth. 

Belsen, tho site of a Ger. concentration 
camp, 10 m. N.W. of (\}llc, Hanover. 
Allied troops stormed their way into it in 
mid-Apr., 1945. in it all the horrors of 
Bucheiiwald (c/.r.) were found repeated. 
3'here wore at one time 10.000 persons in 
the eamp. Those included some political 
prisoners. Some 1500 persons w^ere 
found to bo sutTering from typhus and 
over 1000 from typhoid fever. Sev. 
Brit. Red Cross relief teams went to tho 
camp on Apr. 22 to tend the sick and 
starving prisoners. The R.A.M.C. set up 
hosT>itai wards in charge of army sisters. 
Horrible sights met the eye. Inuumer- 
ahle emaciated figures wcu’c covered with 
the ulcers of filth and disease. One 
patient was so einacinted that she ap- 
peared to bo an aged woman ; but her age 
was only 37. Another woman who 
looked ‘almost human,’ yet totally ex- 
r)ressionles8 and with the usual yellow 
waxen pallor of starvation, also looked 
incredibly old. Her age was 24. Lying 
close up against a girl typhus patient 
were the dead body of a woman and on 
her other side 8 more huddled cori)ses. 
There was no attempt at physical decency 
in the camp, for there was no sanitation 
whatever, and the internees were too 
weak to move out of the ovcr-crow’^ded 
huts. A medical oificer went through 
another hut wdiieh had been nearly 
edearod. In one; corner w tus a pile of filthy 
rags and old shoos. lie marked with a 
cross in paint on the forehead those 
who he thought might live if taken out 
at once. It was ascertained that 17,000 
people were cremated by tho Gers. in 
IMar., before tho increasing number of 
deaths began to ‘get out of hand.’ Some 
iuternoes and corpses bore the obvious 
marks of torture. Josef Kramer, aged 
38. the camp commandant, and 29 others 
were tried by a military court held at 
l4ttneburg, and of these 11, iucludlng 
Kramer, and a young woman of 22, Irma 
Greso, were, on Nov. 17, 1945, sentenced 
to death for tho torture, whipping, and 
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Belshazzar 

Bhootin{? of prisoners, and for selecting 
victims for death by the gas -chamber. 
The sentences were carried out in the 
following month. 

Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon of 
the Chaldeean dynasty, was the son of 
Queen Nitocris. He perished 539 or 538 
B.O., in the seventeenth year of his reign, 
in the night when Babylon was stormed 
by Cyrus whilst the attention of the court 
was engaged by a splendid festival. It 
was at this feast that B.’s downfall was 
foretold by the writing on the wall 
(Dan. V.). His hist, has been a favourite 
subject of poets and artists* e.g. the 
painting of B.’s Feast by Martin and the 
dramas of Milman and Hannah More, and 
a poem by Byron. 

Beltane, or Beltein (Gaelic bealltainn, 
bealtuinn), name applied to a Celtic 
festival, formerly celebrated in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Cornwall, traces of which 
still remain in different parts of the Brit. 
Isles. It was originally a May Day 
festival, when bonfires were lighted on 
the hill-tops, sheep were driven through 
the tire, and, possibly, human sacrifices 
were made. The name is still used in the 
Gaelic parts of Scotland for May Day. 
The popular etymology of the word from 
Celtic tiene, tire, and 13el, the Phcenician 
god of the O.T. is no longer accepted. 

Belt Case, The, a libel suit brought by 
Hichard Claude Belt, a sculptor, against 
a former pupil. Sir Charles Bonnet Lawes 
(afterwards Lawes-Wittewronge). Lawes 
had accused Belt, in Vanity Fair and 
elsewhere, of acknowledging as his own 
certain pieces of Rcul])ture, which had been 
executed or finished by other pemons. 
The case. Belt v. Lawes, was heard at 
Westminster before Baron Huddleston, 
and lostcd 43 days, from June 21 till Dec. 
28, 1882. The jury decided in Belt’s 
favour, with £5000 damages. 

Beltrami, Eugenio (1835-1900), It. 
mathematician, b. at Cremona. B. lec- 
tured on mathematical physics at the 
univ. of Rome, and was elected president 
of the Lincei. His chief contribution to 
mathematical science resulted from his 
researches on the so-called non-Euclidian 
geometry. The formula known as Bel- 
trami’s theorem is: ‘The centre of a 
circle circumscribing a triangle is the 
centre of gravity of the centres of its in- 
scribed and escribed circles.’ His most 
important essay is Baggio di interpreia- 
zione della geoinetria non-euclidia. 

Beltrami. Giulio Cesare (1779-1855), It. 
traveller, b. at Bergamo. Ho was con- 
nected with the CarlK)nari societies, and 
in consequence was obliged to leave Italy 
for America in 1821. Ho accompanie<l 
Major Long on an expedition in 1823, and 
in the following year he discovered the 
sources of the R. Mississippi. He pub. 
a hist, of his journey at Now Orleans, 
L« Dccouverte des sources du Mississippi, 
1824. 

Belts. The, straits in Den. which con- 
nect the Baltic with the Cattegat. The 
Great B. separates Zeeland and Ftinen, 
and is nearly 40 m. long, from 10 to 15 m. 
broad, with a depth of from 5 to 20 
fathoms. The Little B. divides Ftinen 


Belts 

and Slosvig. It is half as wide as the 
former. At Fredericia it is less than a 
mile wide. Navigation of the B. is 
difficult, because of the sandbanks and 
small low is. 

Belts and Belting, strips of flexible 
material passing round from one pulley 
or drum to another to transmit the motion 
of a driving shaft to a machine some dis- 
tance away. They are used chiefly in 
mills where an engine is used to rotate a 
shaft running from end to end of the 
building, pulleys being fixed on the shaft 
at intervals so that the power may be 
transmitted to separate machines on one 
or more floors. The advantages of the 
system over toothed -wheel gearing are 
economy of material in spanning a large 
space, decreased noise and jarring, loss 
damage to machinery through defects in 
the driving mechanism, and greater im- 
munity from accidents generally. An 
endless bolt is stretched from one pulley 
to another; if it is an open belt the 2 
pulleys rotate in the same direction; if 
the belt is crossed between the pulleys, 
the shafts are made to rotate in opposite 
directions. If there is no slipping of the 
belt on the pulleys, the velocities of the 
belt find of the surfaces of the 2 pulleys 
must all be equal, hence the number of 
revolutions will be inversely proportional 
to the diameters of the pulleys. If the 
driving shaft runs at a constant speed, 
and it is required to increase or diminish 
the speed of the driven shaft, speed cones 
are used. These consist of pulleys of 
different diameters placed side by side on 
each shaft, so arranged that a smaller 
pulley on one shaft is directly opposite a 
larger pulley on the other, so that the 
length of belting passing round the pair 
remains constant. The ratio of numbers 
of revolutions can thus be altered without 
tightening or loosening the belt. Sup- 
pose the belt be stretched over the pulleys 
at rest wdth a tension sufficient to keep 
the pulley surfaces and the belt well in 
contact. This tension wdll initially bo 
uniform throughout tlio belt. On rota- 
ting the driving pulley, friction causes the 
belt to be carried along with it and the 
tension increases on the driving side 1 ) 0 - 
tweon the 2 pulleys and decreases in that 
portion of the belt opposite to the driving 
side. Therefore there is always a slack 
side and a tight side to a beJt, although 
the average tension remains the same, 
supposing the belt to be perfectly elastic. 
As the load on the belt increases the 
diffenmee in the tensions increnses, and 
alst» the liability of the belt to slip on the 
T>ullcy. it has been found that as the 
slip increases so docs the coefficient of 
friction, so that the belt accommodates 
itself to heavier working. The best evi- 
dence show's, therefore, that there is no 
fixed coefficient of friction for leather belt- 
ing, so that the load may be increased 
w'lthout the belt ceasing to drive, though 
in practice there is a limit when the 
velocity of slip becomes inconvenient. 
This may be remedied by tightening the 
belt, but for safety the greatest tension 
should never bo greater than one-fourth 
of the strength of the belt at the joint. 
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and considerations of economy and dura- 
bility demand that the tension should be 
usually much less, and the effect of ex- 
cessive tensions in disturbing: the bearings 
of the shafts sliould also l>o taken into 
account. In considering the speed of 
belting, it should be noted that part of 
the tension in the belt is used up in bend- 
ing the bolt over the curve of the pulley. 
The actual resistance of the belt to 
curving may be neglected in the case of 
thin flexible leather or woven belting, but 
at high speeds centrifugal force tends to 
reduce the pressure of the belt on the 
pulley, and it is probable that at about 
10,000 ft. per minute for leather belts, 
the bolt tension would bo so much re- 
duced that the bolt would cease to drive. 
Bolts may be used to drive puUeys which 
are at right angles to the driving shaft, in 
which case the belt takes a quarter twist. 
When 2 pulley shafts are not parallel, 
whether their directions intersect or not, 
the belt may be passed round and kept in 
place by guide-pulleys. The only con- 
dition to be observed is that the point 
at which the belt leaves each pulley 
must be in the same piano as the next 
pulley. 

MalerialH. Belts are usually made of 
leather tanned by oak-bark ; the thickness 
varies from to in. in single belting 
and twice that amount in double belting. 
The strength of single belting is from 750 
to 1500 lb. per sq. in. of width. Raw- 
hide is sometimes used, and is of con- 
siderable strength. The strips of leather 
are joined by paring down the ends, ce- 
menting them together with glue, and 
lacing or riveting them to make them more 
secure. It is usual to leave one joint 
uiicemented, so that the bolt may be 
tightened when required. Leather belts 
are usually run with the flesh side next to 
the pulley, but in America experiments 
appear to show that the driving power is 
greater with the grain or smooth side in 
contact. Cotton belting has the advan- 
tage of being cheaper and stronger than 
leather, 8 -ply cotton bolting being found 
by the manufacturers to be twice os strong 
os double leather belting. Indlarubber 
is sometimes used in wet places, where 
leather is unsuitable, but is easily damaged 
by contact with oil. Chain belting con- 
sists of links of leather strung together on 
wire pins which are not bent os the belt 
passes over the pulley. 

Pulleys. A belt passing round a conical 
pulley ill motion has a tendency to creep 
up to the larger end. Pulleys are tliere- 
fore made with the rims slightly convex, 
so that the belt remains in the middle 
of the rim. The arms may be elliptical 
or segmented in section, and the latter 
form is usually preferred. They may bo 
straight or curved ; the former are stronger 
and lighter, but arc more liable to fracture 
on cooling. Pulleys are somettraes cast 
in 2 halves, so that they may bo fixed on 
a shaft without interfering with the shaft 
bearing. Wrought-iron pulleys are often 
made with split rims, which are closed up 
by a scrowed-oii piece after the pulley is 
on the shaft. When a belt is thrown off 
the pulley for repairs or tightening, it 


rests mainly on the upper shaft. If this 
is the driving shaft there is a danger that 
the belt will be doubled round on itself by 
the rotation of the shaft and slung round 
with risk of damage to life or property. 
This may be obviated by the provision of 
a light perch above the shaft on which the 
pulley may hang when unshipped. Allied 
to systems of belting is the use of rope for 
gearing. The pulleys are then provided 
with grooves so shaped that the ropes do 
not reach the bottom, but are w^edgod in 
by the sides, and so give a very effective 
drive. Cotton ropes are very strong, but 
hemp and wire are also used. The rope 
may meet the pulley at an angle, so that 
the shafts need not bo exactly parallel. 
Another advantage of rope gearing is that 
many ropes may be run from a driving 
drum to sev. machines. See W. H. 
Atherton, Conveying Machinery, 1937; 
Mechanical Handbook, Yearbook, and 
Manual (ann.). 

Belts, Jupiter*s, .see Jupiter. 

Belturbet, tn. in co. Cavan, N. Ireland, 
8 m. N.W. of Cavan, on the R. Earn. 
Pop. 1300. 

Beluohistan, see Baluchistan. 

Beluga, or the white whale, belongs to 
the family of Dolphins. It is found chiefly 
round Greenland, but occurs in many 
parts of the Arctic seas, and occasionally 
has been seen off Scotland. Its body 
measures 12 to 16 ft. in length, and is a 
creamy white colour. Its bead is arched, 
its snout short and rounded, its teeth are 
few, small, and conical, and it has short 
flippers. Young whales are at first a 
bluish -grey. Bs. associate in herds. 

Belur, vil. of the Hassan dist. of Mysore, 
India, which contains a famous temple. 
Pop. 4000. 

Beiur-Tagh, see Bolor-Tagh. 

Belus: (1) Name of the chief deity of 
the Babvlonians and Assyrians. (2) In 
Gk. mythology, the son of Poseidon, and 
father of iEgyptus and Danaus. He was 
fabled to have been the founder of 
Babylon. The patronymic Belides is 
given to ^gyptus and Danaus ; to Lyn- 
ceus, son of ^ISgyptus ; to Palamedes ; and 
to the Danaides, daughter of Danaus. 

Belvedere, architectural term for a 
small building constructed at the top of 
a house or palace, and open to the air, at 
least on one side, and often on all. The 
term is an It. compound, signifying a 
fine view, and In Italy Bs. arc constructed 
for that purpose. The cliief example is 
in the Vatican. In Franco the term is 
applied rather to a summer-house in a 
park or garden than to the constructions 
on the tops of houses. 

Belvedere {Kochia scoparia), species of 
Chenopodiacese which is native to E. and 
Central Asia. It is cultivated in Britain 
as an ornamental plant on account of its 
leaves, which resemble those of a cypress; 
hence it is called the summer cypress. 

Belvidere, co. seat of Booiio co., 
Illinois, U.S.A. Fine public buildings 
and factories. Pop. 8000. 

Belvisia iNapoleona imperialis), species 
of Lec3’^thidacea3 which grows in tropical 
W. Africa. It grows to a height of 7 or 
8 ft, and is loaded with large, broad. 
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bright blue, red, or white flowers. The 
fruit resembles a pomeprrauate. 

Belvoir Castle, situated 4 m. S. of 
Bottesford in Leicestershire, England. 
Since the time of Henry VII. it has been 
in the hands of the Manners family, and 
is now the seat of the duke of Hiitland. 
The castle itself is a fine castellated, 
pseudo-Gothic building. During t lie Civil 
war it was a royal stronghold, whilst its 
liist. goes back to the days when William 
the Conqueror granted its site to llobert 
do Todenei, who founded a priory at the 
foot of the isolated mound from which 
the castle commands so wide a prospetd,. 
Its picture gallery contains paintings by 
Vandyck, Murillo, Reynolds, Holbein, etc. 

Bely, Andrei (pseudonym of Boris N. 
Bugaev) (1880-11)31), Russian poet and 
novelist. His Peiersbvra, pub. in 1013, 
was highly rated by contemporary 
Russian critics. It is the story of a 
revolutionary etudent whom the police 
try to provoke to murder his father, a, 
senator. Basic.ally the work is the story 
of Petersburg itself, seen u« a dream rather 
than as a real city. B. folknved this up 
with 2 vols. of a vast piece of fiction which 
was known as Moscow. Here he gives an 
immense fresco of the scientific, literary, 
political, and popular pcrsonage.s of tlie 
city; but he rJ. before much of the work 
w^as completed. He has been called a 
blend of James Joyce and Marcel Proust. 

Belyta, genus of hymenopterous insc{tts 
of the family Proctotrypida*. They are 
cosmopolitan, and their larvo) live in tlio 
bodies of insects and spiders or in their 
eggs. These parasites are minute, have 
4 wings, and frequent sandy i)laces. 

Belz, small tn. of W. Ukraine, formerly 
of Poland. 39 m. N. of Lw6\v. 

Belzoni, Giovanni Battista (1778-1823), 
It. traveller and anti(iuarian, b. at Padua, 
hut lived during his .vamth at Rome, where 
he intended to ontfT the monastic life, but 
in 1800 ho left Italy and visited most 
countries in Europe. In 1803 ho came to 
England and marriod ; lie lived by ex- 
hibitions of feats of strength. Ho was 
interested in hydraulics, aud w'cnt to 
Egypt with a plan for iirignting that 
country ; the jealousy of the natives frus- 
trated his intentions. Ho shipped many 
monuments of Egyiitian anct. civili.satiou 
to England, and discovered many un- 
known tombs along the course of the Nile. 
In England he puii. an account of his 
travels and excavations. 

Bern, Joseph (1795-1850), Polish 
general, b. at 'Farno^v, (jalleia. IIo was 
educated at the univ. of Cracow, and 
admitted as a cadet in the corps founded 
by Napoleon at Warsaw. After 13 years’ 
military service, he took part in the Polish 
rebellion, 1830-31. He then left for 
Paris, where ho lived for 10 years. In 
1848 be joined the Hungarians, and re- 
(«ived command of 10,000 men. In 1849 
he defeated the Austrians, driving them 
and the Russian allies into Wallachla. 
He also expelled Puchner from the Banat 
and returned to Transylvania. Here ho 
was forced to retreat before superior 
forces of the Russians, and escaped to 
Hungary, where he fought in the battle 


of Segesvdr. He escape<l to Turkey, 
aud there embraced the Muslim faith. 
Ho was appointed to the sultan’s army 
{LS Amiirat Pasha. 

Bemba, see BANOWEor.o. 

Bembatoka Bay, see Bomuetoka. 

Bembex, typical genus of the hymenop- 
ioroiis family of inset’ts known as Bem- 
heoina*. They arc peculiar to hot climates 
and resemble wasps in size and colour. 

Bembo, Pietro (1470-1517). It. his- 
torian, b. at Venice, the son ef a Venetian 
patrician; studied at Padua and Ferrara, 
learning Gk. from laisearia of Messina. 
He pub. imitations of Petrarch. At 
Urhino ho became acquainted with 
Giuliano de’ Medici, brother to TaH) X., 
whoso secretary, by Giiiliano’s influence, 
B. becjime. He had many henoflces, aiiil 
in 1530 was commissioned by the Council 
of Ten to write the hist, of the V’enetian 
republic; he wrote this iii l^at., comi)lcUng 
it up to the year 1513. In 1539 ho 
bceame a cardinal. 

Bembridge Beds, geological name for a 
fossillifcrous div. of the Uiq>er Koc(mo 
strata, principally developed iii the isle of 
Wight. Tiio bods rest on a (;omi)act 
cream-coloured limestone, known as B. 
!ina‘stones. The slndls of 1/imnitn and 
Plaiiorbis are found in largo quantities, 
but the distinguishing fcatuie of the beds 
is Uio mammalian remains of Palaeo- 
tficriiirn and Annpulienlherinm. Ttio vil. 
of Bembridge in Hampshire gives its name 
to this geological formnf ion. II s pop. is 
alxnit 1500. 

Bcmelberg, Konrad, see BovNElUTua. 

Ben, the first syllable in many Ileb. 
iiame.s, and means son, lit. or meta- 
phorically, f.y. Ben-hadad is the son, or 
the worshipper, of Hadad, or Adod, the 
chief idol of tlio Syrians. Bcn-jamln is 
son of the right (hand), i.e. son of happi- 
ness. 

Ben, Beinn, or Bhein, word in the Scot- 
tisli dialect of the Gaelic language which 
has been adopted to indicate nicest elc- 
va(e<l Humniits of mt. ranges. A corre- 
s))omlirig term is jjcn which occurs in 
the na.ujcs of many plaet^s in (Cornwall and 
Wales. 

Ben, Oil of, extracted from the seeds, 
called B(m-mits. of a tree found ia the E, 
and Arabia, and known as the 
liorsc-radish tree ^Moringa ptermiospenna). 
When first exposed to intense cold the oil 
deposits a whitish, flaky substance, and 
this being removed, Is unafTeetod by (;old, 
on which account it is of value to \vat(;h- 
rnakers. Oil of B. is also used l)y painters, 
and by i>erfumers to extract fhci scent 
from flowers. When pure it retains its 
sweetness. 

Benadir, coastal dist. in the S. of It. 
Somaliland, containing Brava, Marka, 
W’arsheik, and Yub, the ports of the 
profcctoratc. iSce also under Somai.iland, 
Italian. 

Benalla, township of the Dclallto co. of 
Victoria, Australia, 43 m. S.W’. by W. of 
Bcechworth. Pop. 3000. 

Benares: 1. Tn. in llu^ native state of 
B. in the United Provs., India; one of the 
most anct. cities of the world, and the 
holy city of the Hindus. Ruins, situated 
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31 m. to the N. of the city, indicate that 
here was the original site. In the sixth 
century Sakya Muni, the Buddha, ostab. 
his religion there, a fact which testifies to 
the status of the city even at that time. 
Its modern tomi^les number about 1600. 
Its appearance from the II. Ganges is one 
of great beauty. Numbers of bathers arc 
observed daily washing away their sins 
in the waters of the riv. But the city 
itself is narrow’, crooked, crowded, and 
dirty. It is surrounded by a road called 
the Panch-kos road, from the limit of its 
distance, 5 kos (7i m.), from the city. 
.Sacred rites are observed in connection 
w’ith it, and tliousands of pilgrims 
traverse it in the belief that they are 
ensuring entrance to tlie heaven of 
Siva. The Kuropcari quarter is situated 


he wrote his first notable play, Genie 
Conocido. In 1922 ho was awarded the 
Nobel prize. His plays are elegant and 
polished comedies; among the best known 
are Lo Curst, 1901; EL Ilombrecito, 1903; 
Rosas de OtOno, 1905; and La Malqueridat 
1913. Many of the plays have been 
trails, into Eng., by J. G. Underhill, 4 
series, 1919-24. 

Benbecula, is, of the Hebridc'S, lying 
betw’een N. and S. Uist, and about 20 m. 
W. of fc'kye. It belongs to Inverness- 
shire. Its area is about 30 sq. m. Three- 
quarters of the land is taken up by 
farming. Pop. 1200. 

Benbow, John (16.50-1702), Eng. vice- 
admiral, spent his wdiolc life in active 
service at sea. N ear J amaii/x he attacked 
a Fr. squadron far superior in numbers 
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to the W., and contains the B. College and 
the Hindu Uidv., con-stituted in 1910. 
In 1929 the foundation stone of an agric. 
college was laid. Its chief manufs. arc 
silks, gold, and silver thread, filigree 
work, and embossed brriss-w’are (‘Benares 
ware’). lT)p. 264,000. The state of B. 
has an area of 875 sq. m., and Ls a level 
tract watered by the Ganges, Karamnasa, 
Gumti, and Burna. It yields barley, rice, 
w’hoat, sugar, and opium. Its climate is 
cool in winter, but hot to an extreme 
degrreo in the summer. Famines occur 
occasionally. 2. Formerly a dist, of Brit. 
India, B., the family domain of tho 
Maharaja of B., was constituted a native 
state in 1911. In 1919 the tn. of Ram- 
nagar was also handed over to the 
Maharaja, to be used as his cap. Pop, c. 
450,000. 

Benavente, tii. standing on tho R. Tsia 
in tho Zamora pi-ov., Spain. Silk spinning 
is the industry , Sir .i obn Moore began his 
retreat to Corunna lierc in 1 808. Poi». 5000. 

Benavente y Martinez, Jacinto (5. 1866), 
Sp. playwright, b. in Madrid. Ho entered 
tho univ. there and studied law, but left 
it for literature. Ho travelled over 
Europe and for a time xvas manager of a 
Russian circus and an actor. In 1896 


to hi.s ow'n; his leg w’as t)roken by a shot, 
but lu) sat on dccK to take cliargo of the 
atta(’k; ho was defeated owing to the 
want of support from other ofiicers; he 
returned to Jamaica, the ofiicers were 
punished, and ho d, of bis wuuuds. 

Bencher, see Inn.s of Cottrt. 

Bench-warrant, order issued by the 
court to enforce obedience, as in the case 
of delinquent jurymen, for contempt of 
court. These w’arrants arc used exton - 
sively in the U.S.A. 

Benckendorf, Alexander, Count (1849- 
1917), Russian diplomat, b. at Berlin, 
Aug. 1 ; son of Constantine, Count B., and 
Louise, princess of Croy-Pulmen. A 
Rom, Catholic, educated in Franco and 
Germany. He was in the diplomatic 
service, 1869-76, as attach^ at Rome 
and Vienna, and again in 1886 as first 
secretary at Vienna. Was Russian minis- 
ter at Copenhagen, 1897-1903. Amhas. 
to England from 1903. lie was believed 
to have prevented, when on a visit to 
Copenhagen in 1905, the completion of an 
understanding between the Ger. Emperor 
and tho emperor of Russia, at Bjfirkb 
(Sweden). Under his auspices the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement was signed 1907, 
completing the Triple Entente. 
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Benooolen, cap. of the residency of B., 
Sumatra; situated on the S.W. coast. 
The Enif. settled there in 1685, and estab. 
an extensive trade. It was ceded to the 
Dutch in 1825. Its pop. is 10.000. The 
residency covers an area of 9690 sq. m., 
and has a pop. of 257,000. 

Ben Cruachan, mt. 3689 ft. high, in 
Argyllshire, Scotland, just N. of Loch Awe. 

Benczur, Julius (1844-1920), Hungarian 
painter, b. at Nyircgyhdza. Studied under 
Karl Piloty in Munich, and in 1883 be- 
came director of the Academy of Buda- 
pest His most noteworthy paintings are: 
^Arrest of R&kdczy in 1701,’ 1869; 

‘Family of Louis XVI. during the Assault 
on Versailles,’ 1872; ‘Bacchant!,’ 1881; 
and various portraits. 

Bend, Bande, or Balteum, heraldic 
tenn for one of the group of figures called 
ordinaries, which are the earliest devices 
of medieval heraldry, being 9 in number, 
and simple in character. See Hehaldry. 

Bend (dyke), see Band. 

Benda, Georg (1722-95), Czech com- 
poser, 6. at Star^-Benatky, Bohemia. He 
was one of a noted musical family. lie 
was also a pianist, violinist, and a musical 
director at Berlin in 1742, Gotha in 1748, 
and Hamburg in 1778. He composed 
operas and cantatas. He d. at Kdstritz, 
Thuringia. 

Benda, Julien (6. 1868), Fr. critic, 
philosopher, and novelist, b. in Paris. 
Almost wilfully opposed to the spirit of 
the ago in all things, ho regards dissent 
as a sign of degeneracy. This is revealed 
in his V Ordination (1913) (a story of 
winter in Paris); in Marie CJaire (1911); 
and also in the Dialogues d'EleuthSre and 
in his pamphlet Le Bergsonisme, He is 
an anti-Bergsonian, and hostile to the 
neo-vitalists for their effusiveness and 
mobility. His reputation rests mainly 
on his Trahison des clercs (1927), in which 
he inveighs against the prostitution of 
literary or artistic powers to political 
ends. In Belph^gor ho Is a sUtii critic of 
democracy. He has been well described 
€LS a ‘die-ha^d’ intellectualist. This 
attitude is exemplified in his novel Les 
Amorands (1927). His later writings in- 
clude Un Regulier dans le sv'cle (1938h 
La grande 6preuve des dAmocraties (1940), 
and a book on Kant (1940). See Herbert 
Head, Julien Benda and the New Hu- 
manism, 1930. 

Bendall, Cecil (1856-96), Eng. orien- 
talist. Ho Issued a Catalogue of Buddhist 
Sanscrit MSS. in the University Library, 
Cambridge, 1883. He also wrote A 
Journey of Literary and Archmological 
Research in Nepal and Northern India, 
1886. In 1885 he was appointed to the 
chair of Sanskrit in London Univ. 

Bendamir, Bendemeer, Bendamur, or 
Bundameer, riv. of Persia, which flows 
into Lake Tashk or Nargis, to the K. of 

Bendemann, Eduard (1811-89), Ger. 

f ainter, b. at Berlin. His master was 
'riedrich Wilhelm Schadow, whoso 
■daughter he married later. In 1832 he 
produced his picture of the ‘ Captive Jews* 
at Berlin. His fame spread, and in 
1837 he was awarded the gold medal at 


Paris. In 1838 he was appointed to the 
professorship at the Academy of Art in 
Dresden. His paintings were correct and 
elegant, but lacking In passion and force. 
In 1858 he succeeded his former master, 
Schadow, in the directorship of the 
Dtisseldorf Academy. 

Bender (Bendery), or Tighina, tn. In 
the Moldavian republic, U.S.S.K., for- 
merly of Rumania, situated on the- 
r. b. of the Dmestor. Tobacco, candles, 
and bricks arc produced, while it exports 
corn, wine, and cattle. Timber is 
floated down the Dniester. The tn. dates 
back to the twelfth century. Pop. 38,000. 

Bendl, Karel (1838-97), Czech com- 
poser, b. In Prague. Was successively 
conductor of theatres in Brussels and 
Amsterdam; of the choir Illahol, Prague; 
and of private noblemen’s orchestra in 
Nice and in Milan. Then devoted himself 
entirely to composition, with especial 
inclination to choruses, duets, and songs 
with orchestra. Shows the Influence of 
Smetana. His works are timeful and 
cheerful, but are almost forgotten. They 
include Starff zenich (The Gld Bride- 
groom), 1871; Indickd princeena (Indian 
Princess), 1877; DUi Tdbora (The Child 
of Tabor), 1888; Carovnd kv6t (A Magic 
Flower), 1891; Ceskd svfuba (Czech Wed- 
ding Day), 1892; a ballet, and folk-songs. 

Bendigo, formerly Sandhurst, tn. and 
CO. in Victoria, Australia. The co. has 
for its W, boundary the R. Loddon, and 
the Campaspe on the E. Its area is about 
1949 8Q. m. The tn. is noted for Its gold 
and quartz mining. Rich deposits of 

? :old were found in 1851. It is also noted 
or its agric. produce and wines. It is on 
the main line of railway between Mel- 
bourne and Echuca. 100 in. N.N.W. from 
Melbourne. Pop. 31,000. 

Bends, Karl Knutssen, see Charles VII. 
(of Sweden). 

Bendzin, tn. in the prov. of Lodz, 
Poland. It is one of the chief coal-mining 
centres of S.W. Poland. Pop. 27.000. 

Benedek, Ludwig yon (1804-81), Aus- 
trian general, b. at Odenburg, Hungary. 
He was a doctor’s sou. Ho started his 
career in the army In 1822. In 1846 ho 
took part in the suppression of the Polish 
peasants in Galicia. In 1847 bo com- 
manded a regiment in Italy, and again 
received command during the Hungarian 
campaign of 1849. Then he returned to 
Italy. He repelled the Piedmontese at 
Solferino. In 1860 he became governor 
of Hungary. Six years later, 1866, he 
had command of the N. Austrian army in 
the war with Prussia. Ho was defeated 
at Sadowa, and was suspended, a court- 
martial being ordered. This latter was 
dropped by the emperor’s command. B. 
retired to (jlraz, where ho d. 

Beneden, Pierre Joseph van (1800-94), 
Belgian zoologist and naturalist, was 
appointed head of the Louvain Natural 
History Museum in 1831. In 1881 he was 
appointed president of the Academy of 
Sciences. Among his most notable works 
are Zoblogie midicale (in collaboration 
with Uervais); Osteographie des citacis 
vivants et fossiles, 1868; and La Vie 
animate et sea mysUres, 1803. 
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Benedetti, Vincent, Count (1817-1900), 
Fr. statesman, b. at Bastia in Corsica. 
At 23 years of age ho entered the Foreign 
Office. Five years later, in 1845, he was 
appointed consul in Egypt, and In 1848 
consul at Palermo. In 1864 he was 
ambas. at Berlin, lie drafted a secret 
treaty between Franco and Prussia, which 
was made public when war broke out in 
1870. For this he was criticised, and 
retired to Corsica. He was exonerated 
before ho d. in Paris. 

Benedioite, the canticle or hymn, be- 
ginning in Lat. ‘Bonedicite omnia opera 
Domine,’ and in Eng., ‘O all yo works of 
the Lord, bless ye the Lord.* It is pro- 
bably an enlargement of the 148th psalm. 
It occurs in the Gk. and Lat. Bible in the 
third chapter of Daniel, under the title of 
the Song of the Three Children. It is 
said to have been sung by the 3 young 
Jews, Shadrach, Meahach, and Abednego 
in the burning tlery furnace. This hymn 
formed part of the Christian service from 
the time of St. Chiysostom, and is still 
used in the Anglican Church, 

Benedict, name assumed by 15 popes 
and 1 anti-pope. Of the earlier occupants 
of the papal chair who bore this name, the 
following list gives the date of their 
occcssionand death. B. I., 573-78 ; B. 11., 
684-85; B. HI.. 855-58; B. IV., 900-03; 
B. V., 964-65; B. VI., 972-74; B. VIL, 
974-83. 

Berudi£t VIII. (1012-24). In the early 
days of his pontificate he was opposed 
by an anti-pope, (iregory, but was rein- 
stated by the Emperor Henry II. In his 
days, the Saracens began their attacks 
upon the S. coast of Europe, and the same 
age also witnessed the beginning of the It. 
settlements of tlie Normans. The pope was 
noted for his disciplinary policy, and op- 
posed and forbade the marriage of priests. 

Benedict IX. (1033-e. 1056). Nephew 
of the preceding pope, who obtained suc- 
cession of the papal chair at the age of 
12. The unexampled licentiousness which 
corrupted bis court, although tolerated 
by the emperor, caused the Roms, to re- 
volt and drive him out. He was replaced 
^ by a pope, Silvester, and later still another 
pope was elected in the person of one 
Gregory. Henry III., the emperor, 
caused all 3 to bo deposed, and replaced 
them by a pope Gregory II., who d. 2 
years later (1037). B. IX., again seized 
the papal chair, but was again driven 
forth by the Homs. 

Benedict X. (1058-59). Elevated by 
the Horn, barons, ho was opposed by the 
great Hildebrand, who caused another 
pope to be elected, and who finally 
deposed and degraded Benedict. 

Benedict XI. (1303-4). Was unani- 
mously elected, but was faced by great 
difficulties, the legacy of his predecessor, 
Boniface VIII. Ho d. in the year after 
his election, probably poisoned by No- 
garet, whom he had excommunicated. 

Benedict XII. (1334-42). Nephew of 
John XXII., whom he succeeded in 1334. 
Although elected by the influence of 
nepotism, he opposed nepotism during his 
tenure of office. He reformed the 
monastic orders. 


Benedict XIII. (1724-30). Title held by 
Francesco Orsini, who became pope in 
1724. A great theologian and philoso- 
pher, who wrote a number of works which 
were pub. after his death. He meddled 
but little in iiolitical matters, and failed 
in his attempts at reforms. 

Benedict Kill. Pedro de Luna, mem- 
ber of a noble Sp. family, elected anti- 
pope by the Fr. cardinals at Avignon in 
1394. It was expected that after his 
election he would end the schism by 
voluntary abdication, but by his firmness 
and his belief in his own cause ho pro- 
longed it for 30 years. Abandoned by the 
cardinals who had elected him, recognised 
nowhere save in Spain and Scotland, at 
times in fear of his life, he *’omained anti- 
pope until his death in 1423. 

Benedict XIV. (1740-58), archbishop 
of Bologna, where ho was b. in 1675, and 
elected to the papal chair in 1740. He 
did something to reform the papal states, 
but his reforms were not sweeping 
enough. Ho attempted also to reform 
the missionary methods of the Jesuits in 
S. America, India, and China. During 
the whole of his pontificate he continued 
his studies, and also bad a numt»er of 
scholars at hia court. He was learned, 
enlightened, and tolerant. He d. in 
May 1758. 

Benedict XV. (Giacomo della Chiesa) 
(1914-1922). A learned occupant of the 
papal chair, whose diplomatic training 
stood him in good stead during the B'irst 
World War. B. 1854. Trained at first 
for the law at the Ateneo, ho abandoned a 
legal career and was ordained in 1878, be- 
coming secretary to the papal embassy in 
Madrid in 1882. Five years later he was 
a member of the household of Cardinal 
RampoUa; then secretary of state to Leo 
XIII. In 1907 he was archbishop of 
Bologna and in 1914 was elected pope. 
His sev. attempts to bring about peace 
were rendered nugatory by his extreme 
neutrality, which delayed his protests 
against Ger. infractions of international 
law and usage until too late to be effective. 
But ho interceded with success with the 
Fr. and Ger. Govs, for the exchange of 
prisoners of war, and, again, was instru- 
mental in stopping the pro-CJer. propa- 
ganda of the (Jarlist Rom. Catholics in 
Spain. It was during his regime that the 
Brit. Gov., for the first time for centuries, 
accredited a diplomatic representative 
to the Vatican and that the Fr. Gov. re- 
sumed diplomatic relations after a lapse 
of nearly 20 years. 

BenedioL Saint (480-543), founder of 
the order of Benedictine monks, 6. at 
Nursia in Italy, was educated at Rome, 
but at the age of 14 removed to Subiaco, 
a desert place 40 m. distant, and con- 
cealed himself in a cavern. The monks 
of a neighbouring monastery chose him 
for their abbot, but he retired to solitude 
again; many followed him and put them- 
selves under his direction; in a short time 
he founded 12 monasteries. He con- 
verted (in 628), the people at Monte 
Cassino from idolatry; here he founded 
other monasteries, and composed his 
BegtUa Monachorum, or Rulea for Monks, 
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which did not receive papal sanetion until 
52 years after his death. See I. Hin- 
wcgen, St. Benedict, Kng. trans., 1924. 

Benedict, Bir Julius (1804-85), Gor. 
composer and musician, b, at Stuttgart. 
His father was a Jewish banker. Ilis 
studies, under Hummel, took place at 
Weimar, and under Weber at Di*esdon. 
In 1825 ho was appointed director of the 
Ger. opera at Vienna. In 1886 ho came 
to spend the rest of his life in London. Ho 
was conductor of the Eng. opera at Drury 
Lane at the time of Hdlfe'^s popularity. 
In 18;i8 he composed The Gipsy's IVarn- 
ing, The Bride of Venire in 1843, and The 
Cnusaders in 1846. In 1850 ho went to 
America in company with Jenny Lind on 
her oratorio tour. One of his most suc- 
cessful operas was The Lily of KilLoimey. 
Ho was created a knight in 1871. and d. 
in London. 

Benedict Biscop (628?-690), Eng. monk 
and ecclesiastic, b. of a noble Northum- 
brian family, ids surname probably being 
Baducing. During his early life he was a 
courtier at the court of King Oswiu. 
After 2 journeys to Home (ho later ma<lo 
sev. more) he became a monk at Lorins. 
In 669 lie escorted Theodore of Tarsus to 
Canterbury, and was made abbot of St. 
Peter’s Monastery at tliat place. Some 
years later ho made his third journey to 
Home and returned with a vast store of 
books and rnanuscriiits. Ho built and 
endowed with these a monastery at Wear- 
mouth, on land given him by King Ecg- 
frith of Northumbria. In 682 he erected 
a dependent house at Jan’ow. Ho w'as 
a pioneer of Saxon architecture, and 
gave impetus and opportunity to litera- 
ture and culture in England. 

Benedictine, see Liqueurs. 

Benedictine Order, tlio order of monk.s, 
known also as Black Monks, who follow 
the rule of St. Benedict. The year when 
the order was first cstab. is imknoum, tuit 
it is known that 14 monasteries were 
founded by St. Benedict {q.v.) before his 
death in 543. There wore nuns of this 
order as well as monks. The aim of the 
order is the personal sanctification of its 
members compatible with living in com- 
munity and the performance of divine 
office in choir. The influence of its mem- 
bers is much to be seen in the Teutonic 
races in N.W. Europe, In their art, litera- 
ture, and education, in which subjects the 
Benedictine mouks largely engaged. The 
first monastery of tbe order was founded 
at Subiaco but later the abbey of Monte 
Cassino became the centre of the order. 
The conventual buildings were destroyed 
in the sixteenth century by the Lombards, 
and again by the Saracens, and other In- 
vaclei'S. Unhappily the abbey again 
suffered severe damage during the Second 
World \\'ar, when the cenotaph of the 
saint was destroyerl and the tower in 
which ho was believed to have lived was 
razed to the ground. {Sec Ca8.sino, 
Battle of.) The B. order was first intro- 
duced into England by St. Augustine, 
and by the time of the Dissolution there 
were some 300 flourishing establishments. 
All the cathedral priories and most of the 
richest abbeys in England were of this 


order, and 5 colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
hrldgo owe their origin to the monastic 
foundations of tho Benedictines. Like- 
wise a number of tho univs. of Europe 
developed from the schools of tho B. 
monasteries. At tlie present day the 
Eng. prov. of tho order includes 5 
monasteries, tho abbeys at Ainpleforth, 
Downside, Woolbampton, Hereford, and 
Fort Augustus, and 4 numiericvs. See 
11. N. Birt (ed.). Cardinal Neunnon on the 
Benedictine Order, 1911: Cb Butler, Bene- 
dictine Monaehism, 1919; D. Knowles, 
The Benedictine Order. J929. 

Benediction (from Lat. benedicn, to 
bless), tlio conferring of a blessing, or an 
earne.st wish for tho welfare of a person or 
project. In the Catholic; Church there is 
tbe sacerdotal B., wiiich is i)orf()nued only 
by the priest. In tiiis acceptation of tho 
function, only tlio power of the priests to 
resist evil forces is included, while in the 
wider interpretation of it by Christian 
deuominutioiis any hope strongthonod by 
prayer is understood to deserve tlio name. 
Originally tho B. was iiartieiilarly resorted 
to in exorcism of evil spirits. The Rom. 
Catholic rite is pcrfurmeii generally by 
the priest barefooted and with uncovered 
head, and during the prayer iioly water is 
sprinkled. Of these functions tho B. of 
the Blessed Sacrament is tiic most popu- 
lar. Among roformetl churches tlio term 
is applied to the words used by tho 
preacher in dismissing his congregation. 

Benedictus (Lat. bene, well, and dico, to 
say), song of thanksgiving composed by 
Zacharias, at the circuincJHion of ids son 
John tlio Baptist. It coinmenees in Lat. 
with ‘B. qui venit in nomine Domini,’ and 
in Eng. ‘ Blessed is He that cometh in tlie 
name of tho Lord.’ It lias occurred siiico 
the ninth century in the service of the 
Christian Church, the \isuai version being 
‘Blcsscil be tho Lord (iod of jHraei.’ 

Benedix, Julius Roderick (1811-73), 
Ger. author and dramatist, 0. at Leipzig. 
He was in succession a tenor, a journalist, 
a lecturer, and a stage luanogcr. Ho 
was gifted with a vivid imagination which 
was evident in his dramatic works, and a 
fund of humour that was disiilayetl in iiis, 
comedies, which abound in witty dialogue 
and huniorouB intricate plot, with a con- 
tinual variety of scone and incident. His 
dramatic works are numerous. Twenty- 
seven vols. have been collected at Leipzig. 
His literary works, apart from comedy and 
drama, are: Popular German Stories, pub. 
in 1839-40; 1814, 1815, a book 

which presents scenes from the wars 
against Napoleon I., and Scenes from 
Lives of Comedians, pub. in 1847. 

Benefice {Bcneficium), term first used 
In reference to life interests in land. Tho 
name was employed by tho Lombards 
and in the laws of Charlemagne’s constitu- 
tions. These lands were generally won 
by distinction in war, and wore given as 
incentives to martial prowess. Later 
the lands became grants of a hereditary 
feudal nature. To-day tho word implies 
any variety of church dignity, and in 
particular those of rectories and vicar- 
ages which are Bs. with the cure of 
souls (heuco curacy), those differing 
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from bishoprics and cathedral difrnlties. 
Exempt, or as they are sometimes caUed, 
peculiar Bs., are those not under the 
jurisdiction of a bishop, thouj^h regarding 
residence they are under ei)i8copal ad- 
ministration. Tljo holding of a B. is 
dependent upon 4 conditions. Of these 
the first is Holy Orders; the second is 
T^resentation, i.e. the fornial donation of 
the B. by tlic patron; the third is Institu- 
tion, at which ceretYiony responsibility for 
the cure of souls is formally committed 
to the clergyman by the bishop; fourthly, 
there is Induction, tlie ceremony of giving 
tlie clergyman possession of the teni- 
i)oralitics. 'rho work involved in the 
holding of a B. entails public worship, 
baptism, marriogc, burial, the ceremony 
of the Ijord’s Supper, and the duties of 
visits and commimlon with the parish- 
ioners. The proiYcrties connected with a 
rectory arc the freehold of the house, the 
globe, and tithes. A vicar, as distinct 
from a rector, docs not enjoy nil of these 
emoluments, being entitltni generally only 
to a portion of tlie ecclesiastical dues of a 
particular par. But a vicar is entitled to 
reside in the rectory house. -In Scotland 
Bs. are divided into temporalities and 
spiritualities, i.e, lauds and teinds. The 
Patronage Act of 1S74 regulates the 
election of its ministers. The Scottish 
minister has nc»t the same rights in the 
church and churchyard as tlioso held by 
ministers In England. His emoluments 
consist of the glebe and manse. 

Beneficiary, in the law of l)ot h England 
and yeotiand, term used to denote any 
person who is in the enjoyment of, or is 
entitled to, any interest or estate held in 
trust by otlier persons. It is often 
doubtful hi the ease of charitable bequests 
who the Bs. really are, and the courts or 
commissioners occasionally, as a result of 
tlicir inquiries, refonn the charity, and so 
change the class of Bs. {See CY-PRibB.) 
The trustees are liable to give au account 
of tlicir act ions to Hie Bs., and an interdict 
or injuiK'tion may bo issued against them 
by the latter if tlicy make a wrongful use 
of their funds. 

Benefit of Clergy, term used in con- 
nection witl) a previous condition of Eng. 
law. It demonstrates the power of the 
clergy and tiic ignoraiuic of the peopio. 
Briefly, the benefit Incant an exemption 
of clergy from the authority of secular 
magistrates resi>ecting crimes and niisdo- 
inoanours. The entire control over a 
priest was vested in the liiahop. Later 
this was modified, ttiough a priest could 
still resume holy orders after conviction. 
Still later the privilege was extended to 
all persons wlio were able to read. This 
law was abolished, after many purposeless 
modifications, in the reign of George IV. 
In Scotland Uio benefit wais never 
recognised . 

Benefit Societies, see Friendly 

SOCIKTIKS. 

Boneke» Friedrich Eduard, Qer. psycho- 
logist, b. at Berlin, 1798. He pub. many 
books on metaphysics and ethics, also 
largo treatises upon philosophy, ilia 2 
books, Theory of Knowledge ana Founda- 
tion of All Knowledge, are well known. In 


1854 he suddenly disappeared; 2 years 
later his body was discovered in the 
canni at Charlottenburg. 

Benelux, the customs union of lielgiimi, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, an 
ngrooment for which was signed in London 
l)y the three govs, in exile on Sept. 5, 
1944. It came into force on Jan. 1, 1948, 
with the form of a tai-ifl union : tlie same 
duties are imposed by all throe countries 
on imports from abroad, but no import 
duties are levied ou goods exchanged 
between the three countries. Furtber 
stages in the B. union will be progressive 
abolition of quotas, licences, excise and 
consumption taxes, culminating in final 
economic union when goods will move 
within the three countries as easily as 
they do in the United Kingdom or IJ.S.A. 
See also Brussei^s Conference. 
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BeneS, Eduard (1884 - 1948), Czech 
statesman. Early in life he w’as a tutor 
at the Czech Univ. at Prague, but at the 
beginning of the First World War he fled 
from Bohemia to join Masaryk {q.v.) and 
General Stofanik. The Czeclioslovak 
National Council was founded by these 
3 men, and a Czech national army brought 
into being. At the end of the war B. was 
chosen with Dr. Krarnarzh to be one of 
the two Czechoslovak dolegatos to the 
Inter-Allied Peace Conference at Paris In 
19]>9, and ho became tlie first foreign 
secretary of the newly created Czecho- 
slovak Uepublic, of which Masaryk was 
the first president. He succeeded Mas- 
aryk as president in December 1935. 
It was B. who fashioned the Little 
Entente, an anti-Hungarian pact In 
alliance with Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
and an alliance with Russia was con- 
cluded during his presidency. When 
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Germany seized Austria in 1938 it became 
obvious that the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia was threatened, and after the 
Munich pact on Oct. 5, 1938, B. resigned 
the presidency. lie loft Czechslovakia on 
Oct. 22, took first a lectureship at Chicago 
Univ., and later came to Enf^land. After 
the outbreak of the Second World War B. 
took the lead in the movement for the 
restitution of Czech freedom in co-opera- 
tion with the W. Allies. When, in 1940, 
the Czech National Committee was 
lecognised as a provisional gov. B. again 
assumed the functions of president. 
After the defeat of Germany, B. returned 
to Czechoslovakia in May 1945 at the 
head of the Second Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic. Under his continued presidency, the 
country settled down under a gov. of 
advanced views to a programme of 
reconstruction, which included the 
nationalisation of some thousand large 
industrial concern‘?. The first elections 
in the liberated republic w'ere held on 
May 2C, 1946, the Communists emerging 
as the leading party, and on July 3, 1946, 
Klement Gottwald, the Communist leader, 
formed a new gov., whose programme 
w^as, at first, a continuation of Tiis pre- 
decessor’s (Fierlinger). Subsequently 
Gottwald, Instigated by Russia, turned 
Czechoslovakia into a one-party police 
state, and B. was compelled to accept 
Gottwald as head of this new Communist 
^ov. He resigned his office of president 
m May 1948, and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Gottwald. See Pierre Crabit^s, 
Benefi: Statesman of Central Europe, 1935. 

Beneiohau, tn. of Czechoslovakia, 18 m. 
S.S.E. of Budejovice. Pop. 7800. 

Ben6t, Stephen Vincent (1898-1943), 
Amer. poet and novelist, b, at Bethlehem, 
Pa., U.S.A.: graduated at Yale. During 
his college days ho wrote Five Men arm 
Pompey, 1915, and Young Advocate, 1918, 
both in verse. His first novel. The 
Beginning of Wisdom {1921), exploits his 
college ejmeriences. The poems In Hea- 
vensand Earth (1920), King David (1923), 
A Ballad of William Sycamore (1923), and 
Tiger Joy (1926), are decorative in style, 
but matured. His best work is the long 
narrative poem of the Civil war, entitled 
John Brown's Body, which was pub. in 
1928, and was awarded the Pulitzer prize. 
His novels include Young People's Pride 
(1922), Jean Huguenot (1923), and 
Spanish Bayonet (1926). His short stories 
are in Tales before Midnight (1939). 

Benevento, tn. of Campania, Italy. It 
is the cap. of B. prov., and is situated on 
a hill of 400 ft., at the confluence of the 
Calore and Sabatto. Its pop. Is 20,000, 
while that of the commune is 27,000. 
Originally the old tn. of Beneventum 
stood on its site, a tn. which is reputed to 
owe its foundation to Diomodes. The 
Roms, defeated the Sam nl tea in 314 B.c., 
who found shelter at Beneventum. 
During their final campaign of 275 b.c. 
the tn. was used by the Roms, as a centre 
of their military activities. In 268 b.c. 
a Lat. colony was founded there. Hither- 
to the tn. had borne the name of Malc- 
ventum, but now it assumed the above 
name, which was given it on account of 


its meaning. Antique remains testify to 
its importance, of which the most impos- 
ing is a triumphal arch erected to Trajan 
by the senate. The tn. became the 
residence of a powerful Lombard duchy 
and remained in a state of indoi)endence 
till 1053, when the emperor Henry III., 
who had made himself master of the city, 
exchanged it with Leo IX. for the bishop- 
ric of Bamberg. From that time it con- 
iiniiod in papal possession till 1806, when 
the emperor Napoleon 1. bestowed it, 
with the title of prince, on Talleyrand. 
It was united to Italy in 1 860. The tn. 
is subject to earthquake visitations, and 
considerable damage has been done. The 

g rov. is 834 sq. m. in extent. The prin. 

idustries arc the manuf. of leather, parch- 
ment, and plated ware. In the Second 
World War B. felt the full shock of war as 
the battle surged on northw'ards from 
blasted and liberated Naples. B., its 
cathedral, and the entire lower city be- 
tween the cathedral and the Vanvitelli 
Bridge, a mass of ruins, fell on Oct. 2, 
1943. This bridge, however, has since 
been well restored. The famous Rom. 
bridge also sustained some damage. 

Benevolence, a type of compulsory loan 
exacted by kings who dispensed with legal 
justification. It originated in 1473 with 
Edward IV., though like contributions 
had been levied in pi'ovious reigns. They 
were not officially called Bs., however. 
They were voted unlawful in the reign 
of Richard III. in 1484, yet Richard often 
employed this illicit mode of enriching 
himself os did Henry VII. James I. 
attempted its adoption, though without 
material success. Bs. were rendered 
illegal both by the Petition of Right, 
1628, and by the Bill of Rights, 1689. 

Benfeld, tn. of the dept, of Bas-Rhin, 
France, situated on the K. Ill, in a dist. of 
great fertility. Its chief productions are 
tobacco, hops, and hemp. It was be- 
sieged by Count Ulrich of Wtlrtternberg, 
1331, and by the Armagnacs, 1444. It 
was ceded to Sweden in 1632, but it come 
Into the hands of the Gere, by the treaty 
of Frankfort. It again became a Fr. tn. 
with the return of Alsace-Lorraine after 
the First World War. Pop. 3000. 

Benfey, Theodor (1809-81), (ler. philo- 
logist of Jewish parentage, 6. at Norten, 
near Gbttingen. He pub. many manuals 
and trans., and in 1866 he sent forth his 
great work, the Sanskrit-Kng. dictionary. 
All his works were produced under stress 
of great poverty. As a result of his un- 
flagging labours for a period of over half a 
century, Sanskrit philology owes more to 
him than to almost any other scholar. 
His death occurred at Gottingen. 

Benfleet, urb. dist. of Essex, England, 
recently formed from the vils. S. Ben- 
fleet, which is 7 m. W. of Southend (pop. 
12,000), Thundersleigh, and Hadloigh. 
N. Benfleet is 10 m. N.W. of Southend, 
and has a pop. of 600. 

Bengal, prov. of India until the parti- 
tion of India in 1947, bounded on the 
S. by the bay of Bengal, on the W. by 
Nepal and Bihar and Orissa, on the N. 
by Sikkim and Bhutan, and on the E. by 
Aisam and Burma, and comprising the 5 
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diva, of Bardvvan, Rajshabi, Presidency, 
Dacca, and Chittagong’. In 1947 the 
prov. was divided into two, W. H. 
(chiefly Bard wan div.) falling to India, 
with an area of 26,912 sq. m. and pop. of 
19,341,000. E. B. prov. (Pakistan), in- 
cluding the Sylhat dJv. of Assam, has an 
area of 56,008 sq. m. and pop. (estimated) 
of 44,081,000. I'he pop. of the former 
B. prov. is divided hetween Muslims 
55 per cent, Hindus 43 per cent, the 
remainder being Indian Christians and 
Europeans. Bengali is the chief lan- 
guage. Calcutta (poj)., with suburbs, 
2,110,000), on the Hugll, is the cap. 
of W. B., an<i the chief tn. and port; 
Dacca (pop. 213,000), on the Brahma- 
putra, and Howrah (pop. 379,000), 
opposite Calcutta, are 2 other important 
cities. Chittagong (T)op. 140,000) is in 
Pakistan and, after Calcutta, the most 
important port of the region. 

Qeoijraphy. Since the greater part of B. 
consists of the alluvial plains of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra Its,, it Is low- 
lying, though in the N. near the Hima- 
layas, the Singalila Range attains an 
altitude of 12,000 ft. The Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, 4300 ft., and Hill Tippera, 
3000 ft., arc the only other heights. B. 
is remarkable for its network of water- 
ways, the prov. owing its existence to the 
2 great rivs. mentioned, the combined 
delta of which covers an area nearly as 
great as that of Englaml and Wales. The 
lower part of this delta, the Sundarbans, 
is a half-snbmeiged region of dense forest 
and mangrove swamps, changing in out- 
line and aspect as a result of the silting 
of the riv. channels and the formation of 
is., which ultimately become joined to the 
iriainland . The ports of B. are all situated 
many miles up-stream on the 2 main 
channels, the llugli in the W. and the 
Padma in the E. Largo area.s that were 
once covered by dense jungle are now 
cultivated fields, but forests still occupy 
about 12,0U0 S(i. m. of B. These forests 
under the control of tho B. Forest Dept., 
have since 1854 been under scientific 
management and yield revenue. Ele- 
phants, wild bufi’aloes, tigers, Icopanls, 
rhinoceroses, bears, wolves, and other 
wild creatures arc still to be found in the 
more remote tracts. 

Climate. Though much of B. is outside 
the tropics, the climate is tropi(*ul, but Is 
not, on tho whole, unhealthy for Euro- 
peans, most of whom, however, spend tho 
hot, wet 8ca.son in the hills of the N., 
around Darjeeling, the hot-weather cap. 
The rainfall is heavy, but varies in the 
different dists., and in different seasons. 
So irregular is it tliat it may sometimes 
cause disastrous floods, while at other 
times the land suffers from droughts. 
Earthquakes occur occasionally and 
damage is sometimes done by cyclones, 
especially in tho E. A cyclone in 1919 
resulted in much loss of llfo and dostruc- 
tion of property in tho neighbourhood of 
Dacca. 

Production. The alluvial plain of B. is 
one of the most productive, and therefore 
populous, dists. in tho world. Three- 
quarters of the pop. are dependent upon 


the land for their living. Rice is the chief 
crop, and more than four-fifths of the 
cultivated area is devoted to it. There 
are 3 harvests in the year. Jute, tobacco, 
sugar, oil -seed 9, and cotton are also* 
grown, and there are extensive tea 
gardens in the N. and E. The jute in- 
dustry, which is by far tho largest industry 
in B., is centred in Howrah, Cotton 
materials are woven at Dacca, once 
famous for its muslin, and silk is made at 
Dinajpur. Coal is tho chief mineral, the 
largest mine being at Raniganj, near the 
Bihar border; iron, copper, and salt are 
also obtained. Natural productions are 
extraordinarily abundant, and comprise, 
besides those mentioned, indigo, tur- 
meric, opium poppy, pepper, ginger, 
si)ice8, mulberry, timber, all in profusion. 
Almost every conceivable material neces- 
sary for human subsistence is to be found. 
The fishing industry, in the rivs. and off 
the coast, is of considerable importance. 

Administration. Each prov. is adminis- 
tered by a governor with a council of 
ministers, forming the provincial gov., a 
legislative council, and a legislative 
assembly. The larger body, tho legis- 
lative assembly, consists of 250 members 
elected by the constituencies. The legis- 
lative council has a maximum of 65 
members, of whom 30 are elected by the 
constituencies, 27 by the assembly, and 
6 to 8 nominated by the governor. 

Communications. B. is well served by 
railways, the E. Indian being the main 
artery of traffic up the Ganges Valley; the 
E. Bengal railway serves the N. dists., 
and the Bengal-Ntigpnr line runs to the S. 
The many rivs. and canals are invaluable 
means of communication, and the roada 
are, on the whole, excellent. There are 
passenger services along the rivs. and round 
the coast, and ocean-going steamers con- 
nect Calcutta with near and distant ports. 

History. The Moslem couciuest of B. 
took place early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It was first administered by 
governors appointed by the Moslem em- 
perors; thou, for 2 centuries tho governors 
ruled precariously as independent sover- 
eigns. In 1 576 it became a portion of the 
great Mogul empire and for a further 200 
years was ruled by Mogul governors. In- 
1765 it passed under tho administration 
of tho E. India Co., which had hero made 
it-s first settlements in 1633. In 1858, 
administration was transferred to the 
Crown. Tho rights of proprietors and 
cultivators wore assured and protected by 
the Permanent Settlement of the Land 
Revenue Act and the Tenancy Act respec- 
tively, 1793 and 1859. The former pre- 
sidency of B. included most of N. and 
Central India, the prov. later consisted of 
B. proper, Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nag- 
pur; in 1905 the Sainbalpiir dist. was 
ti'ansferred to it from tho Central Pro- 
vinces, and the diets, of Rajshahi, Dacca, 
and Chittagong were detached and added 
to Assam. This partition was revoked 
in 1911, and in 1912 B. was reconstituted,. 
Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur being 
formed into a separate prov. {See 
Bihar.) In the same year tho lieutenant 
governorship of B. was changed to a 
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governorahip. From that year until 1921 
the prov. was administered by the 
governor with an executive council of 3 
members. Under the Government of 
India Act, 1919, a further change in the 
administration was made. From 1921 to 
1937 the governor acted through an execu- 
tive council of 4 members in connection 
with certain ‘reserved’ subjects. Two 
members of this council were Indian. 
Other ‘ transferred ’ subjects were adminis- 
tered by the governor with the aid of 3 
Indian ministers. On Apr. 1, 1937, tlie 
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assembly were sot up. The same year 
was notable for a crisis in the Jute trade, 
B.’s staple industry, which required gov. 
intervention, but subsequently tiie mrkts. 
improved. A far graver situation arose 
in 1943 as a result of the decline in rice 
production, combined with an increase in 
pop. of over 1,000,000 since 1930. Famine 
conditions threatened as early os Apr. of 
1943, and from Aug. until the end of 
the year they were acute. Over 15,000 
persona died of starvation during that 

f )erJod, while another 10,000 were treated 
n hospitals as a result of malnutrition. 
Cholera and other epidemic diseases fol- 
lowed in tlie wake of farniuo, and botw’een 
June 27 and Nov. 13 77,938 deaths from 
•cholera were recorded. Altogether the 
total of deaths from all causes due to 
famine and disease caused by famine was 
•estimated at 690.000 during the year. 
Relief centres were set up. and nearly 
^000 kitchens estab. for the free distribu- 
tion of food. At the same time the price 
-of rice was controlled. The provincial 


gov. of B. was severely criticised for its 
maladministration, which was a contri- 
butory factor to the prevalence of famine. 
A gov. inquiry iuto the administration 
was set up in 1944 under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Archibald Rowlands, and the 
report of this committee was pub. in 
Oct. 1945. The prov. was found to be 
under-administered, its communications 
had been allowed to decline, and in parti- 
cular the public health and medical ser- 
vices were incfliciently run. In Mar. 
1945 the provincial gov. was defeated in 
the Assembly over the budget proposals, 
and resigned. As a result the normal 
administrative iiuicliinery i)roke down, 
and consequently both legislative bodies 
were suspended by proclamation on Mar. 
30, 1945. The governor, Mr. R. G. Casey, 
then took over the direct administration 
of the prov. under Section 93 ()f tlie 
Government of India Act. For the 
]iartilion of B. between India and Bakis- 
tan, 1947, see beginning of artielc. 

See C. ytewart, The History of Bengal 
from the first Mohammedan Invasion to 
1757, 1910; F. A. B. Birt, Men of Bengal, 
1911; L. B. Day, Folk-tales of Bemgal, 
1912; R. Tagore, Olinijfi^es of Bengal 
Life, 1913; Yogeudra-Natha D. Gupta, 
Bengal in the Sixteenth Cciitun/, 1914; 
C. E. GoiiJdsburg, TigerUind: Beta i n isrenn’s 
of Sport and Adventure, 1915; L. B. S. 
O’Malley, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Sikkim, Cambridge, 1917; History of 
Bengal. Bihar, and Orissa under British 
Buie, Calcutta, 1925; F. ,1. Moynlhan, 
The Early History of Bengal, 1925; and 
Dinesachandra Sena, Glimpses of Bengal 
Life, 1925; S. M. Kdwardes and IT. L. O. 
Garrett, Mughal Buie in India, 1030; 
R. G. Giiha-Thakurta, The Bengali 
Drama, 1930. 

Bengal, Bay of, part of the Indian 
Ocean, it stretebes bctwe('n India and 
further India, wasliing the whole of the 
E. side of the country. It is visited by 
the monsoons, which prevail over the 
whole area of the ocean. Many largo 
rive, empty themselves into the bay — the 
Ganges, and Brahmaputra frf)ni the N., 
while from the E. it receives the Irawadi, 
and from tlje W. the Mahanado and 
Oodavery. There are good ports on the 
E., but few on the W. The Andaman 
and Nicobar are tho chief groups of is,, 
which are numerous. 

Bengal Hemp, name given to a species 
of Indian hemp {Cannabis indica), from 
which bhang {q.v.) and hashish {(j.v.) are 
derived. See also Hemp. 

Bengali Language, one of the forms of 
speech comprising the E. group of the 
Indo-Ai'yan ton^ics. It rcsombles Orlya 
and Assamese, since all 3 are derived from 
the same source. They arc iininediatcly 
descended from the M5,g£ldhi Prakrit, 
and tho centre of that language was 
Bihar. Bengali has 2 main dialects, of 
which the W. is the more pure. The 
oldest writer of Bengali is the poet Candl 
Dfts, a Vaishnava. A school of poets was 
founded by him, who wrote hymns to 
Krishna. See A. S. and L. Roy, Bengali 
Literature (India), 1943. 

Bengal Light, or blue light, as it is 
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called, is a vivid signal light used at sea. I grapes, figs, blackberries, and etraw- 


It is a composition of nitre, sulphur, and 
black sulphide of antimony, ground to a 
powder, dried, and mixed, by weight, in 
the proportion: nitre 6, sulphur 2, and 
black sulpliido of antimony 1. When 
this is lighted, a brilliant blue light which 
illuminates the sea for miles around is the 
result. The B. light is used in cases of 
shipwreck. Owing to the poisonous 
fumes from it the light cannot be used 
safely in enclosed spaces, 

Bengel, Johann Albrecht (1G87-1752), 
Ger. scholar and theological writer, b. at 
Winnenden, near Stuttgart. He pub. an 
ed. of the Gk. Testament, and his theo- 
logical works were esteemed by John 
Wesley. 

Benghazi, seaport, situated on the N. 
coast of Africa, in a prov. of the same 
name, cap. of Oyrenaica. It lies on a 
tongue of land separated from the main- 
land by a lagoon-like salt lake and a salt 
marshy tract. The harbour is only 
accessible to vessels of light draught. 
There are 2 narrow-gauge railways and, 
before tho Second World War, it was in 
regular steamship communication with 
Naples, Syracuse, Tripoli, and other It. 
tns. Since the It. occupation many 
noteworthy buildings were erected and 
broad streets constructed . Tho .prov', 
and tn. of B. were incorporated In tho 
natioiuil t('r. of Ihaly by a decree of 
Jan. 11, 19111). B. was captured by the 
Australians on Feh. 7, 1941, in spite of 
hard fighting ))y tho Its. under General 
Bcrgorizoli. Tho destruction by the 
Il.A.F. of 7.') planes on the air-tield of 
Bernina was a contributory factor to tho 
surprise attack on B. On Apr. 3, how- 
ever, the Brit, and Imperial forces 
evaciiat(*d the tn., and it was twice bom- 
barded by the Royal Navy during May. 
It was again occupied by Brit, and Im- 
perial troops on Dec, 24 in an advance by 
General Auchiuleck, but was recapHirod 
by tho Ger. and It. forces under Rommel 
on .Ian. 29, 1942. After the battle of El 
Alamein, B. once more, and finally, fell 
to the Brit, forces under General Mont- 
gomery on Nov. 20, 1942. By this time, 
owing to repeated bombardment from the 
air, the tn. presented a scene of utter 
desolation. Scarcely a building remained 
intact, while areas remote from the docks 
were damaged by sabotage, mined by 
neglect, or wrecked by looters. Pop. 
(1938) (JJ.OOO (Its., 19,500; Jews. 3000; 
the remainder, Arabs), 

Benguela, cap. of tho diet, of that name 
in Angola and an important trading 
centre on tho B. railway. . This line wuis 
completed in 1929 and extended by 
agreement botwa>en the Portuguese and 
Belgian Govs, through tho mining region 
of Katanga (q.v.) in tho Belgian Congo, 
the connection with tho Bas-Congo- 
Katanga lino being completed 1931. The 
total cost, including the Loblto Bay port, 
was about £13,000,000, tho greater part 
being provided by Brit, capital. Pop. 
7000 (whites 1000). Sec also Lobito Bay. 

Benguet. prov. of tho Philippine Is. 
Rice is grown and tropical fruits. The 
United States have also introduced 


berries into the prov. with success, 

Benhadad, name of 2 (or, according to 
some, 3) kings of Damascus. B. 1., son 
of Tabrinimon, was an energetic fighter. 
He besieged Ahab of Israel in Samaria 
(2 Kings vi.) and long opposed Shal- 
maneser. tho Assyrian king. His death 
took place between 84(i and 842 B.c. 
{see 2 Kings viii. 7-15). B. II., son of 
Ilazael, and proh.ably tho grandson of 
B. 1. Ho was thrice defeated by Joash, 
king of Israel (2 Kings xiii. 25). More 
probably Mari, and not B., is the correct 
name of this king, as Rammannirari HI. 
mentions a king of Damascus called Mari 
whom ho besieged at Damascus. B., like 
bis father, grievously oppressed Israel. 

Benham, William (1831-1910), Eng. 
theologian, was tutor at St. Mark's 
College, Chelsea, 1857-G4; prof, of hist, 
at Queen’s College, London, 18(14-73; 
and rector of St. Edmund's, Lon<lon, in 
1882. Ho trans. Tlionms Kempis’s 
Imitation of Christ, 1874. and brought out 
an cd. of Gowper's letters in 1883. His 
best-known works are: A Short History of 
the Episcopal Church in America, 1884; 
A Dictionary of Reliuion, 1887; and (in 
collaboration with another) Life of Arch- 
bishop Tait, 1891. Ho was chief editor of 
tho Anct. and Modern Library of Theo- 
logical Literature. 

Beni, tho plural of the Arabic wmrd 
elm or ibn, a son. It, occurs in E. geo- 
graphy as a component, part of many 
names of families or tribes, as Beni 
Tomlni, the sons of Tcmltn, or tho Teml- 
niides. 

Beni, riv. in Bolivia. It rises in the 
Andes, and has a course of about 1000 m. 
Its current is very strong, and it is 
naviga)>lo only for some 200 m. 

Beni, dent, of Bolivia, with a good 
climaU' and fertile soil, yet thinly popu- 
lated. Trinidad is tho chief tn. Pop. 
30,000. 

Benioario, seaport in Castcll6n, Spain. 
It inanufs. a rod wine, and also brandy. 
Tho wine is exported chiefly to Bordeaux, 
where it is mixed wn'th lighter wine for 
table use. Pop. 8000. 

Btnioia, seaport and city in Solano co., 
California, U.S.A., on the strait of Oar- 
quinez, about 25 m. by w’ater N.E. of San 
Francisco, wdth which it is connected by 
tho S. Pacific railway. It has extensive 
wharves, shipyards, an arsenal, and 
barracks. Pop, 2800. 

Beni-Hassan-el-Qadym, or Old Beni- 
Hassan, vil. of Middle EgyT)t, situated 
near tho E. bank of the Nile. In the 
neighbourhood aro catacombs. 

Beni-lsrael (Sons of Israel), colony of 
Jewish descent settled on tho Malabar 
coast, Bombay presidoncy, India. Al- 
though they acknowledge the Mosaic laws 
and have traditions which suggest an anct. 
Judaic invasion of India, they repudiate 
tho name of Jews. According to some 
authorities, the B.-I. settlement in India 
dates no farther back than the fifteenth 
century, while it is supposed by others to 
be a remnant of the 10 tribes. The 
colony numbers about 5000. 

Benin, country of Brit. W. Africa and 
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part of S. Nigeria, lying between the 
Niger and Dahomev. Its area was at one 
time very extensive, but the gradual 
securing of independence by small tribes 
occupying some of Its states, has lessened 
it. Tho characteristics of B., climatic, 
botanic, and zoologic, resemble those of 
S. Nigeria. The name B. also embraces 
a city and riv. in the same locality. Its 
inhab. are pure negroes. The tn. is 
situated on Gwato Creek, and exports 
palm oil via Gwato, 30 m. distant. Coral 
exists in abundance. B, was taken by 
the Brit, in 1897, who found in the tn. 
human remains everyAvhere, pits encum- 
bered with bodies in all degrees of de- 
composition, and altars reeking with 
human blood. Brit, possession was 
finally consolidated by a second expedi- 
tion which entered the tn. in 1899. See 
A. M. Boisragon, The Benin Massacre^ 
1897. 

Benin. Bight of. In the gulf of Guinea, 
between Capes Formosa and St. Paul. It 
consists of a continuous line of low, 
marshy, sandy shore, int/ersected by 
numerous rlvs. and estuaries more 
especially towards Capo Formosa, where 
they form alluvial is., which are part of 
the delta of the Niger. 

Benin River, riv. of W. Africa, which 
flow’s into the Atlantic after a course of 
70 m. It forms tho W. boundary of the 
Oils R. Protectorate. 

Beni Saf, seaport, with harbour of 
26-2 ft. depth, in Algeria, 30 m. N. of 
Tlemcen, in tho prov. of Oran. It exports 
iron ore found in the dist. 

Beni-Suef, tn. and prov. in Central 
Kgrypt. The tn. is on the W. bank of tho 
Nile, 63 m. S.S.W. of Cairo, and is the 
centre for the produce of the prOv. of 
Fayum. It has a cotton factory and 
alabaster quarries. Pop. (census 1937), 
dlst. 561,000; tn. 45,00(r. 

Benjamin, youngest son of Jacob and 
Rachel. His mother, who d. at his birth, 
gave him the name of ‘Son of my sorrow* 
(Bon-5ni), but Jacob altered it to its 
present meaning, ‘ Son of my right hand * 
(or prosperity). 

Benjamin, tribe of Israel, named from 
tho youngest son of Jacob and Rachel. 
When tho tribe entered Palestine it was 
given an area bounded by Ephraim, 
Ban, and Judah. The numbers of the 
tribe declined during the control of the 
Judges, but increased again by means of 
an addition of 400 viixins who were cap- 
tured from Shiloh. In spite of the cir- 
cumstance that its tor. lay to tlie W. and 
E., it was physically united with Judah, 
and it owed its increasing importance to 
its position between Judah and Ephraim. 
It is called ‘the least of the tribes,’ but it 
has a conspicuous place in tho hist, of the 
O.T., for it gave the first king to the 
Jews, Saul being a Benjamite; Jerusalem 
belonged to the dist. of B., and when 
Israel came Bethel, tho sanctuary, was 
allotted to B. 

Benjamin, Judah Philip (1811-84), 
Amer. lawyer and politician, b. at St. 
Croix, W. Indies. From 1853 to 1861 he 
represented Louisiana in the Senate of tho 
U.S.A. In the latter year he withdrew 


from the Senate to become attorney - 
general in Jefferson Davis’s provisional 
gov. of the S. Confederacy, being subse- 
quently appointed secretary of war, 
1861-62, and chief secretary of state, 
1802-65. Nicknamed ‘the Soul of the 
Southern Confederation.’ After the surren- 
der of the Confederates, B. escaped to 
England, and, entering Lincoln’s Inn, 
was called to the Bar in June 1866. He 
practised on the N. circuit, and in 1872 
was made queen’s counsel. Ho enjoyed 
a wide practice in appeal cases to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
His book Benjamin on Sale is a legal 
classic. Owing to ill health he retired to 
live in Paris In 1882, where he d. 

Benjamin of Tudela, Jewish rabbi, and 
author of the Itinerary, the son of Jonas 
of Tudela, was b. in the kingdom of 
Navarre in the twelfth century. He 
travelled from Constantinople through 
Alexandria in Egj’^X)t and Persia to the 
frontiers of China. He wrote an account 
of his journey, which reveals the position 
of the Jews in the countries he visited, 
and this has been trans. from the Hebrew 
in Fr., Eng., and Ijat. 

Benjamin Tree iStyrax benzoin), tree of 
tho order StyracaecJE, native of Sumatra 
and Java. It yields the fragrant resin 
called gum benzoin or gum Benjamin, 
which is used In the manuf. of incense 
and in perfumery. 

Benkovao, tn. in Dalmatia, Yugoslavia, 
about ‘20 m. S.E. of Zara. Pop. 17,000. 

Ben Lawers, mt. In Perthshire, Scotland, 
about 32 m. W.N.W. of Perth, ou the 
N.W. side of Loch Tay. Commands a 
fine view. Height 3984 ft. 

Ben Ledi (Claelic, the hill of God), 
mt. in Perthshire, Scotland, 5 m. N.W. 
of Callender. Height 2873 ft. 

Ben Lomond, mt. in Stirlingshire, Scot- 
land, E. of Loch Lomond, and about 26 m. 
N.W. of Glasgow. An extensive view is 
obtained from the summit. Terminated 
on the N. side by a precipice of 2000 ft. 
Height 3192 ft. 

Ben Maedhui, or Muichdui (Gaelic, mt. 
of the black pig), mt. in Aberdeenshire, 
on tho border of Banffshire, Scotland. 
The second highest mt. in Great Britain, 
ita elevation being 4296 ft. Its summit 
is flat and bare. 

Ben More, mt. name recurring fre- 
quently in vScotland. Best known are (1) 
.3843 ft. In Porlbshlre: (2) 3273 ft. (B. M. 
Assynt) in Sutherland; and (3) 3169 ft. 
on the is. of Mull. 

Benmore, see Fairuead. 

Benn, Sir John Williams (1850-1922), 
Eng. printer . and publisher of trade 
journals, ft. at Hyde. His work as a 
councillor on the London County Council 
earned for him the sobriquet of father 
of the L.C.C. To tho work of the L.C.C. 
he brought an almost passionato en- 
thusiasm. At first the whip, and after- 
wards the leader of the ‘Progressives,’ he 
became chairman of the General Purposes 
and the Highways Committees and, in 
1904-05, chairman of tho council. 

Benne Oil, also called gingili or teel oil, 
is expressed from the seeds of Sesamum 
indicum, and is used in cookery, also for 
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lighting, lubrication, medicine, and cos- 
metics. A favourite Indian cake is made 
with a mixture of this oil, honey, citron. 

Bennet, Henry, .see Arlington, Earl ok. 

Bennett, Enooh Arnold (1867-1931), 
Eng. novelist and playwright, b. at 
Shelton, H anlcy - in - the - Potteries, N. 
Staffordshire, May 27, and educated at 
the Endowed Middle School, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. Graduated at London 
Univ. Went into the office of his father, 
a solicitor in Hanley. In 1889 went into 
a solicitor’s office in London, stayed there 
till 1893, when he l)ecamo assistant- 
editor of Woinariy of which paper ho 
became editor, 1896; resigned, 1900. 
His first story was A Man from the North, 
1898. In the same year appeared Journal- 
ism for Women', and the next. Polite 
Farces — his first plays. Ilis prose fiction, 
from the first, he divided into novels and 
fantasias: by the latter (some in colla- 
boration with Eden Phillpotts) he ob- 
tained fame and money; by the former, 
estab. himself as a literary artist. He 
first attracted the attention of the critical 
world with a description of life and con- 
ditions in the Five Towns of the Potteries, 
making his name with Anna of the Five 
Towns (1902); and he was at his best 
when he returned to that theme — 
for, with all his acquired culture, B. w^as 
essentially a provincial. He was under- 
stood not to admire Dickens; yet it is in 
the delineation of the nineteenth -century 
Eng. eccentric that he, like Dickens, 
excels. Perhaps his best novel Is The 
Old Wives* Tale, 1908. Other later works 
of fiction are: Clayhanger, 1910; The Card, 
1911; Hilda Lessways (sequel to Clay- 
hanger), 1911; The Regent (sequel to The 
Card), 1913; The Price of Love, 1914; 
These Twain (sequel to Hilda Lessways), 
1916; The Pretty Lady, 1918; Mr. Pro- 
hack, 1922; Lilian, 1923; Riceyrnan Steps, 
1923; Lord Raingo, 1926; T'he Strange 
Vanguard, 1928; Accident, 1929. Among 
his plays are: Cupid and Common-sense, 
1908; What the Public Wants, 1909; The 
Honeymoon, 1911; Milestones (with E. 
Knoblock), 1912; The Great Adventure, 
1913; The Title, 1918; Judith, 1919; The 
Love Match, 1922; Body and Soul, 1922; 
London Life (with E. Knoblock), 1924; 
Mr. Prohack, 1^27 . B. resided much in 
Franco, and, as touching his personal 
experiences, WTote The Truth About an 
Author, 1903; The Reasonable Life, 1907; 
The Human Machine, 1908; How to Live 
on Twenty- Four Hours a Day, 1912; From 
the Log of the Velsa, 1920; Things That 
Have Interested Me series), 1921, 1923, 
and 1925 ; Journal, 1930-33. See Georges 
Lafourcade, Arnold Bennett, a Study, 
1938; W. Allen, Arnold Bennett, 1948. 

Bennett, James Gordon (1795-1872), 
Amcr. journalist, founder and editor of 
the New York Herald, b. at New' Mill, 
Banffshire, in Scotland. Was educated 
for the Horn. Catholic priesthood, but 
emigrated to America in 1819. He 
founded the New York Herald in 1835. 

Bennett, James Gordon (1841-1918), 
son of the above. He succeeded to the 
management of the New York Herald on 
his father’s death, dispatched H. M. 
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Stanley to Central Africa to find Living- 
stone, bore half the expense of Stanley's 
Congo expedition of 1874, arranged the 
Jeannette polar expedition, and pro- 
moted, with J. W. Mackay, the Commer- 
cial Cable Company in 1883. He d. at 
Nice, May 14;. and left money to found a 
home for Journalists in New York. 

Bennett, John Hughes (1812-75), Eng. 
pathologist, b. in London. He was edu- 
cated at Exeter and Edinburgh, and 
studied for 4 years in Paris and Germany. 
In 1841 he began to lecture on histology 
in Edinburgh, and in 1843 was appointed 
prof, of the institutes of medicine at Edin- 
burgh. This post he resigned in 1874. 
He pub. numerous treatises on medicine. 

Bennett, Richard Bedford, Viscount (6. 
1870), Canadian statesman. Descended 
from United Loyalist stock settled in 
Fundy Bay, his forbears beginning 
colonial life with a shipyard in N. Bruns- 
wick and building ships for rlv. and coast- 
wise trade. After taking his law degree 
at Dalhousie Univ., B. practised in N. 
Brunswick. Later he went Into partner' 
ship in Calgary, and entered the Legis- 
lature of the N.W. Ter. First became 
prominent in politics os an opponent of 
the provisions for separate Catholic 
schools in the proposed provincial con- 
stitutions of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
This gave hbn the leadership of the small 
band of Conservatives in Alberta’s first 
legislature in 1905. At the ‘reciprocity* 
elections of 1911 he was returned os a 
Conservative by Calgary by a large 
majority. Ho enhanced his reputation 
by his opposition to the railway policy 
of the Borden Gov. Being opposed also 
to the ministerial policy during the First 
World War, he withdrew from politics 
In 1917 and resumed the practice of law. 
Returned again for Calgary in 1925. In 
1926 he was minister of finance. Soon 
In opposition again, he estab. himself as 
the best parliamentarian on the Conser- 
vative side, and w'as selected in 1927 to 
take the place of Mr. Meighen as leader, 
and, thereafter, was chiefiy responsible 
for getting the Conservatives back to 
power in 1930. Is an ardent champion of 
protective tariffs. Came to London in 
1930 as the head of the Canadian dele- 
gation to the Imperial Conference. Pre- 
sided over the Ottaw’a (Imperial Econo- 
mic) Conference, 1932. In the election 
of Oct. 1935 he sustained the most crush- 
ing defeat in the hist, of Canadian 
politics, the chief issue being the tariff, 
which was too high for the primary pro- 
ducers, and for United Kingdom manu- 
facturers alike. lie was succeeded by 
Mr, Mackenzie King as premier, and, 
later, by Manier as Conservative leader. 
In 1938 ho took up permanent residence 
in England. Created viscount in 1941. 

Bennett, Sir William Sterndale (1816- 
1875), Eng. comi>oser and pianist, b. at 
Sholfield. For 10 years he studied in the 
Royal Academy of Music and then visited 
Germany, where, at Dfisseldorf and Leip- 
zig, he made the acquaintance of Mendeks- 
aonn and Schumann. On his return to 
England he received a w'arm reception, 
1 and in 1838 was elected member of the 
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Royal Society of Musicians. In 1849 he 
founded the Bach Society. In 1856 he 
became prof, of music at Cambridge, and 
was engaged as conductor to the Philhar- 
monic Society the same year. This latter 
post he resigned on being appointed prinfl 
of the Royal Academy of Music in 1866. 
He recej\ed the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from Oxford Univ. in 1870, and 
the following year was knighted. With 
the exception of opera, B. attempted 
almost every form of vocal and instru- 
mental composition. The Naiads and 


Bennigsen, Levin August Theophil, 
Count (1745-1826), Russian general, o. at 
Brunswick. After a period in the Hano- 
verian service ho entered the Russian 
army and gained distinction in the 
Turkish and Polish wars. Aided In the 
assassination of Tsar Paul V. Com- 
manded the Russian armies against 
Napoleon at Pultnsk (1806) and Bylau 
(1807) and was present at Borodino (1812) 
and Leipzig (1813). 

Bennigsen, Rudolf von (1824-1902), 
Cer. Liberal statesman, b. at Liineburg, 
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BEN NEVIS 


The Carn Mhor Dearg ariU is in the middle ground; beyond is the Allt a’Mhuillin glen. 


The Wood Nymphs (overtures) and 2' he 
May Queen (a cantata) are among his 
best-known works. 

Ben Nevis, highest mt. in the Brit. Isles, 
situated in the co. of Inverness. Scotland, 
4i m. B.S.E. of Fort William. Its eleva- 
tion is 4406 ft. The N.E. side is bounded 
by a precipice of about 1500 ft. in depth. 
On its summit, which couslsts of a largo 
plateau, snow lies in some gorges all the 
year round. An extensive view is ob- 
tained therefrom, every mountain of any 
size in Scotland being visible. From 1881 
to 1904 meteorolo^cal observations wore 
taken at the summit, and until the erection 
in 1883 of an observatory and the con- 
struction of a bridle road leading up the 
side of the mt., daily ascents were made 
for that purpose. The base of the mt.. 
which. In circumference, measures about 
30 m., is composed principally of granite 
and ffneiBB, while the upper part Is formed 
chiefly of porphyry. 


son of a Hanoverian general. Educated at 
Gottingen. Entered the Hanoverian 
Second Chamber in 1855. Founded the 
National Veroln to promote Gor. unity 
and constitutional liberty. The Austro- 
Fr. war gave impetus to this movement, 
but B. was unable to preserve neutrality 
in the later Austro -Prussian war, though, 
after it was over, he was invited by Bis- 
marck to co-operate in the reform of the 
(3onfederation and, the National Verein 
being dissolved as having fulfilled its 
function, B. became a member of the 
Prussian Diet. Declined the post of vice- 
chancellor, and later became president 
of Hanover prov. Retired 1897. 

Bennington, township of the co. of B., 
Vermont, U.S.A. It has woollen mills, 
and manufs. stereoscopes, boxes, and 
linen. Pop. 7600. 

Benoit, Pierre Leonard Leopold (1834- 
1901), Flemish composer, 6. at Harlebeke, 
Flanders. In 1851 B. entered the Brussels 
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Conservatoire, where he stiidiod till 
1855. There he composed an opera, /-c 
Village dans les montagnes, for the Park 
Thoati‘0. His sacred totralog-y consisted 
of his Caniate dc NoU, n Messe solennelle, a 
Te Dcuni, and a Heqnicm. 

Benoit, Pierre (6. 1886), Fr. novelist, 
6. at AIbi, Tarn. Won an International 
reputation with his Count Philip, a novel 
which is concerned with the story of the 
fates of Count Philip Kdnipsmarck, 
Ernst AuKUBt, father of George 1., ami 
Countess Platen. Among his other more 
notable works are U Atlaniide (1922), and 
La Chauss6e dcs grants (1922) on the 
Dublin riots of 1916. 

Benoit de Sainte-More, Fr. frottrdre of 
the twelfth century. He wrote a long 
poem in octosyllabic verse entitled 
Chronigve des JJucs de Normandie at 
the suggestion of Henry II. of England. 
His lioma7ice of Troy Is based on the 
llistoria de excidio Trojm of Dares 
Phrygius, and the Ephemerides belli 
Trojani of Dictys Cretensis. The story, 
told ns though it were a mediteval ro- 
mance, cmnnumces with Jason's theft of 
the Golden Fleece and ends with the 
return of tlie Gk. heroes after the sack 
of Troy. B. is also supposed to bo the 
author of ftn^as and the Potnan de 
Thebes (l)ascd on Statius). 

Ben-Rhydding. hydrojiathio establish- 
ment in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, on 
the banli of tlie II. Wliarfe, 16 ni. N.W. 
of Deeds. 

Bensberg, vil. of tlie Rhineland, in the 
(list, of Cologne, Germany, about 10 m. 
K. of Cologne. B. bas rich lead, iron, and 
zinc mines. Pop. 4,500. 

Bensheim, tii. of Hesse, 14 m. S. of 
Darmstadt, Germany. Pop. 10,000. 

Bensley, Thomas (d. 1833), Eng. i)rlnter 
and producer of some of the finest and 
most magnlticent books of his period. 
His chief production was Macklin's folio 
Bible, and his octavo Shakespeare i.s also 

W'Cll klKWVll. 

Benson, Arthur Christopher (1862- 
1925). Eng. author und essayist, the 
eldest son of Archbishop B, Educated at 
Eton and King’s (^’ollcgo, Cambridge, he 
became a ma,stcr at Eton in 1885, con- 
tinuing there until 1903; w'hen ho w'os 
elected a ft^llow of Mngdalene College, of 
which he became master, 1914. In 1886 
ho produced his first work of Action (7'he 
Memoirs of Arihur Hamilton) under the 
pseudonym of Christopher Carr. Two 
vols.. Poems and Lyrics, pub. in 1893 
and 1895 respectively, gave him a reputa- 
tion as a w riter of verse. Further literary 
productions of his were: A Study of Arrh- 
bishop Laud, 1887; Lord Vyet and other 
Poems, 1897; The Life of Archbishop 
Benson, 1899; Fasti Etonenses, 1899* T/»e 
Schooimaster, 1902; 7'he Ilcnise of Quiet, 
1904. Monographs in the English Men of 
Letters series on D. O. Itossetti, 1904; 
Edward FitzGerald, 1905; Waller Pater, 
1906. Peace and other Poems, 1905; The 
Upton Letters, 1905; From a College 
Windou\ 1906; The Thread of Gold, 1906; 
Beside Still Waters, 1907; Joyous Qard, 
1913; The. Orchard Pavilion, 1914; Hugh 
(memoir of his brother), 1916; Meanwhile, 


1916; Cambridge Essays on Education, 
1917; Magdalene College, 1923; Memories 
and Friends, 1924; Chris Gascoyne, 1924; 
The Canon, 1926; Basil Netherby, 1926; 
Cressage, 1927. The last 4 are novels. 
He also ed. with Lord Esher The Corre- 
spondence of Queen Victoria, 1907 ; and 
he wrote the words of Land of Hope and 
Glory, for which Elgar composed the 
music. See E. H. RyJe, A. C. Henson as 
seen by so 7m’ Friends, 1925. 

Benson, Edward Frederic (1867-1940), 
Eng. author, b. at Wellington College, 
July 24, the eon of Edward White JB. 
ig.v.). He was educated at Marlborough 
ai\d King's College, Cambridge. From 
1892 to 1895 he was engaged in investi- 
gations at Athens on behalf of the Brit. 
Archtcological Society. In 1893 he pub. 
bis first novel Dodo, a story of society 
life. Other novels: Vintage, 1898: The 
(■apsina, 1899; The, ChxiUoners, 1904; The 
Image in the Sand, 1905; 7'lie. House of 
Defence, 1907 ; The Osbornes. 1910; Dodo 
the Second, 1914; The Countess of Lonmdes 
Square, 1920; Dodo Wonders, 1921; David 
of King's, 1924; Mezzanine, 1926; Paying 
Guests, 1929; and Travail of Gold, 1933. 
11c was also the author of 2 plays. Aunt 
./eortafe (1902) and Dinner for Eight (VM5) 
His study of the life of Cliarlotte Bronte 
was pub. in 1932, and King Edward VII. 
in 1933. He dealt with the hist, of his 
own times in 2 vols. of memoirs. As We 
Are (1932) and As We Were (1934). 

Benson, Edward White (1829-9(3), Eng. 
archbishop, b. at Birmingham. Entering 
Trinity College, Cambricige, in 1848, he 
was elected fellow in 1853. From this 
(late until 1859 he was a master at Rugby, 
being appointed in the latter year head 
master of the newly opened vvTdlington 
College. In 1868 he was made pre- 
bendary, and 3 years later, chancellor of 
Lincoln. In 1877 ho was transferred to 
Coruw’all to become the Arst bishop of 
Truro, and on the death of Dr. Tait in 
1883, succeeded him as archbisliop of 
(hintcrbury. As iirimate he cultivated 
cordial relations with the K. churches, 
lie imparted new vigour to chiu’ch life in 
England and reorganised the internal ad- 
ministration of the Church. Many of his 
numerous writings possess considerable 
scholastic and antiquarian value. 

Benson, Sir Francis Robert (1858-1939), 
Eng. actor manager; educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford. While at Oxford he 
played the part of Ciytemnestra in the 
Agamemium of ^sehylus, and one result 
of this was that ho was invited to join Sir 
Henry Irving’s company at the Lyceum. 
In 1883 he founded a Shakespeare re- 
pertory company, which continued until 
1916, giving performances not only in 
London and the provs., hut also in U.S.A. 
and Canada. In 1920, after the war, a 
new company was started, and toured S. 
Africa. B. himself played about 100 
parts, the majority from Shakespeare, 
and cstab. a school of acting, which had 
a marked InAuenc^j on the Eng. stage. 
He was also respomsible for many of the 
Shakespearian festivals at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. He was knighted in 1916, 
and in 1934 awarded a civil list pension of 
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£100 in recognition of his services to 
drama. In 1886 he married Gertrude 
Samwell, who was a member of his com- 
pany under the name of Constance 
Feat h era to nhaugh . 

Benson,. Robert Hugh (1871-1914), 
author and priest of the Rom. Church, 
the son of Edward White B. (q.v.). lie 
was educated at Eton and Cambridge, 
and held curacies for some years as a 
priest of the Established Church. He 
wrote both novels and religious works. 
Some of his novels are historic romances 
and most of his later w’orks of fiction are 
vehicles for Catholic propaganda. The 
best known are: The TAght Invisible (1903), 
By Whai Avthority? (1904), The King*s 
Achievement (1905) The Sentimentalists 
(1906), The Queen\^ Tragedy (1906), J^rd 
of the World (1907), The Conventionalists 
(1908), and The Daivn of All (1911). 
His poems were pub. shortly after his 
death. See Hugh (1915) by Father C. C. 
Martindale and life (1916) by his brother, 

A. C. Benson. 

Benson, R. M. (1824-1915), Eng. 

missionary and founder of the Cowley 

Brotherhood, which restored the com- 
munity life of the Church in England. 
Author of Spiritual Readings (1879) and 
War Songs of the Prince of Peace (1901), 
both mystical in conception. 

Benson, Stella (1892-1933), Eng. novel- 
ist, b. at Much Wenlock, Shropshire, a 
niece of Mary Cholmondeley (o.v.); 

educated privately. During tbe First 
World War she worked in London on 
social services, for the women’s vote move- 
ment, and on the land. Later for reasons 
of health travelled in the U.S.A. In 1921 
she married J. C. O’Gorman Anderson of 
the Chinese Customs Service, and lived in 
China where she d. on Dec. 7. Her novel 
Tobit Transplanted w'on the Femina Vie 
Hem’euse prize in 1931. She left a 

journal of 20 vols. to Cambridge Univ. for 
publication in 50 years* time. Other 
novels: I Pose, 1915; This is the End, 
1917; Living A lone , 1919; Good-bye , 

Stranger, 1926. Her short stories have 
been pub. in a collected ed. See R. Ellis 
Roberts, A Portrait of Stella BeJison, 1939. 

Bent, James Theodore (1852-97), Eng. 
traveller and archaeologist, b. near Leeds. 
He was educated at Repton and Oxford 
(Wadham College). He visited Italy and 
Greece, and in 1885 began investigations 
in Asia Minor. In 1891 he visited S. 
Africa, exploring the great Zimbabwe 
ruins in Mashonaland. In 1893 he ex- 
plored parts of Arabia and Abyssinia. 
Chief works: The Cyclades, or Life among 
the Insular Greeks, 1885 ; The Ruined Cities 
of Mashonaland, 1892; The Sacred City 
of the Ethiopians, 1893. 

Bent Grass, name applied to many 
varieties of Graminem under the generic 
name of Agrostis which grow in a N. 
temp. A. alba, the white B. G., marsh 

B. G., or florin grass, is valuable as food 
for cattle ; it creeps along the ground and 
roots at the nodes of its bent and wiry 
stems. A. (or Apera) spica-venti is the 
silky B. G., or windward-spiked grass, 
which is found commonly in Britain. 
A. vulgaris and A. etolonifer are varieties 


of A. alba; A. canina is the brown B. G. 
which grows on peaty soil. 

Bentham, George (1800-84), Eng. 
botanist, b, at Stoke, near Portsmouth. 
A nephew of Jeremy B., he was attracted 
to the study of botany through the appli- 
cability thereto of the analytical methods 
learnt from his uncle. For some years 
he lived in Franco managing his father’s 
estate, eventually coming to England to 
study law' and to assist his uncle. On his 
uncle’s death in 1832 he was able to follow 
up more fully his scientific inclinations, 
and finally in 1842 he removed to Heio- 
fordshire to devote himself entirely to 
science. The cost of maintaining his 
herbarium proved too expensive, how'- 
ever, and in 1854 he presented his col- 
lection to Kew Gardens, and himself 
resided and worked there until the year 
of his death. lie produced sev. im- 
portant treatises on botany, the chief 
being Genera Plantarum. 

Bentham, James (d. 1794), Eng. writer 
on architecture. Educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he became pre- 
bendary of Ely Cathedral in 1779. B. 
(iirected his attention to the study of 
church architecture, and his History of 
the Church of Ely w as pub. in 17 71. 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832), Eng. 
writer on law and political economy ; the 
son of Jeremiah B., a solicitor of London. 
Educated at Westminster and Oxford. 
Studied law and was called to the Bar 
about 1772, but did not practise to any 
great extent. He had attended, at 
Oxford, Blackstone’s lectures on Eng. 
law, but w’as not satisfied with him. His 
first publication. Fragment on Govern- 
ment, 1776, was an attack on Blackstono, 
and was attributed bj^ Johnson to 
Dunning. In 1780 ho wrote his Principles 
of Morals and Legislation; it was printed 
but not pub. until 1789. In 1785 he went 
abroad and travelled over the greater 
part of Europe, and on his return in 1791 
ymb. his Panopticon or 'The Inspection 
Hoiise, a valuable work on prison disci- 
pline. This was his proposed circular 
prison with cells round the warders’ well 
in the centre, and it was taken up by the 
Gov., experimented upon at. great expense, 
and dropped. At this time B.’s fame 
abroad was greater than here, and every 
embryo republic looked to him. Borrow' 
met an alcaide near Finistorre wdio spoke 
of the ‘great Balnthain.' From about 
1817 on ho was a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn; 
ho d. at WestjTiinster. He left his body to 
be dissected, and the skelet on may be seen 
at the Univ. College, London. Among his 
other works are Discourse on Civil and 
Penal Legislation, 1 802 ; Punishments and 
Rewards, 1811; Parliamerdary Reform 
Catechism, 1817; A Rationale of J u die ial 
Evidence. The prophet of utilitarianJam 
and the herald or all manner of social and 
legal reforms, the greatness of B. grows 
with time and with the realisation of his 
amazing grasp of so many and diverse 
subjects, his power of unerring prophecy, 
and his univemal tolerance in an age 
which, judged by modern standards, was 
harsh in the extreme. The older lien- 
tbamltes had misjudged him. Even 
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thinkers like James Mill regarded him as 
a visionary, an obscure jurist among 
greater jurists, a kind of catfish among 
the lawyers, a philosopher whoso hedon- 
istic calculus was devoid of practical 
value, and the defender of raonejdenders. 
This niisconception was duo to his works 
not being read or not closely read by those 
who criticised him. The human and 
sensitive B., Uio, was forgotten in this 
hasty appraiseinont. The reforms for 
which B. was directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible in the process of time, elo- 
quently proclaim alike the catholicity of 
his learning and the liberality of his 
opinions. These reforms include the 
reform ot the representative system of 
Parliament; tlio mitigation of the ten*ible 
crirninol law, the abolition of trans- 
portation. and the improvement of 
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prisons; the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt; the overhauling of the jury 
system; reforms in merchant shipping; 
the introduction of uniform and scientific 
methods of drafting Acts of Parliament; 
the reform of the Poor I^aws ; the abolition 
of religious tests; the development of 
savings banks, friendly societies, cheap 
postage, census returns, registration of 
births and deaths, real property regis- 
tration, national education, protection of 
inventors, and public health legislation. 
It is also to bo remembered that B., in 
hia proposals for perpetual peace in the 
Khape of a congress or diet working 
towards disarmament and the abolition 
of secret diplomacy, gave what was 
practically an outline of the modern 
Covenant of the League of Nations. (On 
this hist point see C. John Colombas, 
Outline of fjeaque of Nations Constitution 
— blrotlufl Society Publications.) B. also 
played no inconsiderable part in the 
building up of the Brit. Empire, in which 
connection the colonisation of Australia 
and the Indian penal code both owed 
much to his Inspiration. It Is small 


wonder that Talleyrand could say of him, 
‘Pill6 par tout le monde, il est toujours 
riche.* B.’s numerous works have never 
been adequately or completely pub., a 
number of MSS. and much correspondence 
never yet having been printed. His 
total output would probably fill some 50 
vols. of the size of the Traite. His works, 
in 11 vols. (closely printed), includiug a 
biography and selected letters, were ed. 
by Sir John Bowring (Q.v.), 1838-43. 
Bowring also ed. the Deontology, 1834. 
B.’s MSS. are preserved and cata- 
logued in Univ. College, London Univ. 
{consult T. Whittaker’s Report^ 1892). 
There are translations of his works in most 
languages, in which connection it may be 
recalled that B., early in his career, was 
almost a Frenchman. The work of Prof. 
Elio Hal6vy, of the Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques, Paris, has done much 
to make B. and his work better known to 
the scholars of his native land. Other 
works on B. are A. C. Doyle, Jeremy 
Rentham, 1899; Atkinson, Study' of the 
Life and Work of Bentham, 1903; W. H. 
Sorley, Bentham and the Early Utili- 
tarians, 1914; Graham Wallas, Jeremy 
Bentham, 1922; O. Philipson, Three 
CH minal Law Reformers , 1923; J eremy 
Bentham: a Commentary on the Com- 
mentaries; A Commentary on William 
Blackstone's Commentaries — printed for 
the first tune from the Author's MSS., with 
an introduction and notes, by O. W. 
Everett, 1928; and Theory of Legislation, 
ed. by 6. K. Ogden, 1931. 

Bentham, Sir Samuel (1757-1831), Eng. 
naval architect and author of sev. works 
on naval administration, was the brother 
of Jeremy B. Ho travelled for some 
years in Russia, and became an officer in 
the Russian service. On his return to 
England he became inspector-general of 
naval works. 

Benthamia, genus of plants of the 
natural order (IJornaceee. B. frugifera, 
a native of India, is found to thrive in the 
open air in the S. of England. It 
lossesses a mulberry -like fruit and a 
ragrant bloom. 

Bentheim, (list, of Lower Saxony, Ger- 
many, including the forest of B., where is 
situated the old castle of the counts of B. 
Pop. 60,000. The chief tn. of the dlst., B., 
is celebrated for its sulphurous mineral 
springs, and before 1939 had manufs. of 
bricks, and cotton -weaving. Pop. 4200. 

Bentinck, William, first Earl of Port- 
land (c. 1649-1709), tho son of Henry B. of 
Diepenheim, Overyssel. In his youth he 
was attached to the Orange household 
and grew to be William IIT.’s friend 
and confidential adviser. He negotiated 
William’s marriage with Mary, (laughter 
of James II., and was entrusted with the 
preparations for William s lauding in 
England in 1688, the success of which 
placed William and Mary on the Eng. 
tiirone. B. was rewarded for his services 
by being created Earl of Portland and 
receiving other honours. 

Bentinck, William Henry Cavendish, 
third Duke of Portland (1738-1809), 
Eng. statesman. Entered Parliament 
as a Whig in 1761, and held office under 
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Rockingham in ITOT) and 1782. Was put 
forward as nominal leader of the coalition 
ministry by Lord North and Fox in Apr., 
1783; but j?rowingr weary of Whig dissen- 
sions, ho withdrew into private life soon 
after its defeat in the following Dee. 
With the events of the Fr. Revolution his 
interest in politics reawakened, and for 
7 years ho was home secretary in ritt’s 
Tory administration. As leader of the 
‘Ministry of All the Talents’ in 1807 he 
was second time Prime Minister, but 
being unequal to the task, resigned in 
Oct. 1809. 

Bentinck, Lord William Henry Caven- 
dish (1774-1839), Eng. general and ad- 
ministrator, second son of the third duke 
of Portland. Entered the army in 1791, 
and in 1803 was nominated governor of 
Madras. He introduced reforms which 
provoked a Sepoy mutiny, and was 
recalled in 1807. In 1808 ho was sent to 
Portugal and served under Sir J. Moore 
at (Corunna. Subsequently he com- 
manded the Brit, forces in Sicily until 
1814. Ho succeeded Lord Amherst as 
governor-general of India in 1827. Dur- 
ing a successful administration lasting 8 
years he introduced many reforms. On 
his return to England ho sat as M.P. for 
Glasgow. 

Bentinck, Lord William George 
Frederick Cavendish (1802-48), Eng. poli- 
tician and sportsman, the third son of the 
fourth duke of Portland. Entering the 
army in 1819, he retired in 1822 to become 
rivato secretary to his uncle, George 
anning. whom, in 1828, ho auccccdod as 
M.P. for Lyme Regis. At first professing 
no party, he afterwards attached himself 
to the Conservatives and voted with them 
until 184G, when ho became leader of the 
Protectionist party, created in conse- 
quence of Sir R. Peel’s conversion to Free 
Trade principles. Lord George became 
a vigorous speaker in Parliament, dis- 
T^laying an intense bitterness towards 

Bentivi, or Bienteveo, Tyranmts snlpJiur' 
a species of Tyiannidec. The former 
is the Portuguese and the latter the 
Sp. name of the bird. It la related to 
butcher-birds and shrikes, and feeds on 
carrion and reptiles. W. H. Hudson 
rfvos its scientific name as PUanffus 
holiviensis. He states that it has a wide 
range in S. America do^vu to Buenos 
Aires, and that it is named from its tri- 
syllabic cry in which some people fancy 
there is a resemblance to the w-ords Bien 
te veo (I see you well), 

Bentivoglio. Eroole (1500-73}, It. poet, 
b. at Bologna, grandson of Giovanni B. 
(ff.^. He was employed by the house 
of Este in sov. important missions. Ho 
wrote some sixtircs, which were considered 
next in merit to those of Ariosto, and also 
sev. comedies. 

Bentivoglio, Giovanni, son of Annibale 
B., who, after being for some years at the 
head of the commonwealth of Bologna, 
was murdered by a rival faction in 1445. 
Giovanni was then a boy of G years of ago, 
but in 1462 he made himself master of 
Bologna. Though stem and vindictive 
in his gov., B. was a patron of the arts 


and of learning; ho adorned Bologna with 
fine buildings and made collections of 
statues aud paintings, and of MSS. Pope 
Julius II. expelled him from Bologna in 
150G, and after 44 years’ dominion bo was 
obliged to escape with his family into the 
Milanese ter., where ho d. 2 years after- 
Avards at the age of 70. His 2 sons were 
replaced by the Fr. in 1511 at the head of 
the gov. of Bologna., but in the next year, 
the Fr. being obliged to lea\^e Italy, 
Bologna surrendered again to the pope in 
Juno 1512, and the Bs. emigrated to 
Ferrara, where they settled under the 
proteetlon of the duke d’Ksto. 

Bentivoglio, Guido (1579-1641), It. 
state.Minan, h. at Ferrara, was a. des- 
cendant of the Bs. who had been rulers 
of Bologna in the preceding century. Ho 
studied at Padua, and returned to Ferrara 
in 1597. When Guido in IGOl proc<'cde(l 
to Romo he was made a prolate of the 
papal court. After the death of Clement 
in 1605 his successor, Paul V., sent him ns 
nuncio to Flanders, where ho wrote his 
historical work on the insurrection of that 
country against the Spaniards in 15GG 
{Della Gverra di Fiandra, in 3 parts, 3 
vols., Cologne, 1632-39). In 1616 B. was 
sent as nuncio to Franco, where ho won 
the favour of Louis XIII. aud his court 
by the coiirteousncss of his manners and 
his prudence in (lii)lomatic affairs. The 
other works of B. are: Relazioyii fattc in 
Tempo dellc Nunziainre di Fiandra e di 
Francia, Cologne, 1630. It was trans. 
into Eng. by Henry, earl of Monmontli, 
1652. Memorie con le quali descrive la 
8ua Fiia, 8vo, Amsterdam, 1648: this 
is a sort of diary of his life, pub. after his 
death. Leltere, 8vo, Home, 1654. 

Bentley, coal-mining tu. (Bentley-with- 
Arksoy) of the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, near Doncaster. Pop. 10,000. 

Bentley. Richard (1662-1742), Eng. 
divine, scnolar, and critic; b. at Oulton, 
Yorkshire, of hiunblo parents; eflucated 
at Wakefield and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Ho became a schoohnaster at 
Spalding, 1682, but left this to be priv^ate 
tutor to the .son of l-)r. Stillingllect (after- 
wards bishop of Worcester). Ho accom- 
panied his charge to Oxford, and weis soon 
admitted to the degree of M.A. Here ho 
had access to the Bodleian library, and 
made the friendship of Mill, the editor of 
the Gk. Testament, and Bernard, then 
Savilian prof. He laid the foundation of 
his reputation in a dissertation on an 
obscure chronicler, John Mnlelas or John 
the Rhetor (real name John of Antioch), 
which was pub. with an appendix to Dr. 
Mill’s ed. of the author in 1691. In 1692 
he was appointed keeper of the King’s 
Library, and in 1694 Boyle Lectun^r; his 
degree of D.D. ho took at Cambridge in 
1696. To the od. of Callimachus by 
GroBvius in 1697, ho contributed a col- 
lection of fragments of that poet. Now it 
was that his famous quarrel wdth the Hon. 
C. Boyle began ; the latter was to edit the 
Epistles of Phalaris ; and noticing (rightly 
or not) some want of courtesy on the part 
of B. regarding the loan of a certain 
manuscript in the king’s library, anim- 
adverted upon it with some petulance in 
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his preface. B.» who had decided before 
(as was riglit) that these epistles were 
spurious, said so in Wotton’s Reflections 
im Ancient and Modern Learning^ and 
criticised Boyle' performance with some 
asperity. Whereupon all the wits of 
Christ Church, chief among whom was 
Atterbury, set their heads together and 
wrote an answer, to the delight of the tn., 
with whom the arrogant B. was in little 
favour. Theirs was the wit, but B. had 
the learning. In 1700 ho became master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and next 
year he married. He helped Kiistcr with 
an cd. of Suidas, and jjuh. an ed. of 
Horace, 1711; he wrote 2 critical letters 
on Aristophanes, and in 1708 sent to 
Hemsterhuis a valuable letter containing 
emendations of the fragments of comic 
writers in Julius Pollux’s Onomastienn, 
an cd. of which Hemsterhuis had just pub. 
If his learning was great, his manners 
were harsh and overbearing, and he 
quarrelled with the seniors. He was d-e- 
)rived by the visitor. Bishop (Ireene, but 
i., by a number of expedients, resisted the 
deprivation for 4 years, and the matter 
was dropped. In 1717 ho was, by his 
bold and unscrupulous maiKuuvrcs, 
elected regiuH pr(>f. of divinity; litigation 
followed as usual, and as usual B. won. 
He elTectcd the publication of Cote’s ed. 
of Newton in 1701). His valuable ed. of 
Terence appeared in 1720. He undertook 
an ed. of lUtradise Lost in 1731, supposing 
that Milton’s amanuensis was likely to 
have committed blunders in taking down 
the poet’s words; if his criticisms and 
emendations are prosaic, they are in- 
genious, and though ho was unable to 
appreciate the etTe(;t on Milton of It. 
poetry and romantic study, yet Pope, 
who was no genius at editing himself ami 
in the matter of verbal criticism was not 
worthy to comb B.’s wig, had no business 
to put him into the Duticicui. Of B. we 
can only say that what he lacked in 
manners and modesty (and ho lacked a 
good deal) he made up in learning. His 
style was strong and Ilexible. Swift’s 
Battle of the Books is an account of B.’s 
«iuarrel with Boyh^. See J. H. Monk. Life 
of Richard BentlcJj, 1830; Sir 11. t-. Jehh, 
Bentley, 1882; H. C. Beeching, Francis 
Alierbvru, 1901); .1. \Nb Mackail, Bentley's 
Milton, 1924. 

Bentley, or Bently, vil. of Hampshire, 
England, 4 ni. S.W. of Farnliam in the 
Pctorslicld div. Pop. 800. A consider- 
able amount of Horn, pottery, belonging 
to the third century, was unearthed in 
1945 in a part of Alice Holt Forest 
near B. 

Benton, Thomas Hart (1782-1858), 
Amer. statesman, b. at Hillsborough in N. 
(^'aroliuo. Ho rcprosoiited Missouri in the 
II.S.A. Senate 1821- 51, being (iventually 
rejected on account of his opposition to 
slavery. His attitude on this quesstion, 
his opposition to tho proposed establish- 
ment of a U.S.A. bank, and his advocacy 
of Amer. cxi>ansion in the W., made him 
prominent in Amer. politics. He d. at 
Washington. 

Benton Harbor, tn. and health resort 
of Michigan, U.S.A., in Berrien co., 60 m. 


E.N.E. of Chicago, with mineral springs 
and various manufs. Pop, 15.400. 

Benue (also Binud and Benuw6), 
largest and most important aflluent of tho 
R. Niger, W. Africa, which it Joins at 
Lokpja, 230 m. above its mouth. It rises 
in Adamawa. and Hows through fertile 
country, navigable for 700 m., thus 

affording a highway into tho centre of 
Sudan. Explored by Bnikie in 1854 and 
18C2, and Flcgal, 1879-83. 

Ben Venue, mt., 2393 ft. high, on Loch 
Katrine, Perthshire, Scotland, 9 m. W. 
of Callendar. 

Benvenuto, or Tisio da Garofalo (1481- 
1559), It. painter, last representative of 
tho Ferrara school, and follower of Ra- 
phael. In tho church of San Niccolo at 
Ferrara he painted in 1520 tho ‘Virgin 
Mary and Infant Jesus,’ in tho church of 
Santa Maria do’ Servi the ‘Nativity,’ and 
in San Lorenzo the ‘Adoration of the 
Magi.’ His host work is a ‘St. Sebastian, 
St. Roch, and St. Demetrius’ in the 
National Gallery, London. 

Benvenuto Cellini, see Cellini, Ben- 
venuto. 

Ben Vorlich, Scottish nits.: 1. 3224 ft. 
high, in Perthshire, 7 m. N. of Callendar; 
2. 3092 ft., in Dumbartonshire, 13 m. E. 
by N. of Inveraray. 

Ben Wyvis, int., 3429 ft. high, in Ross, 
Scotland, 8 m. N.W. of Dingwall. 

Benyowsky, Mauritius Augustus, Count 
de (1741-80), magnate of Poland and 
Hungary ; Austrian soldier and adven- 
turer; b. in Nittria in Hungary; 1756 
fought in the Seven Years war. In 1767 
he w'ent to Poland to help to resist tho 
encroachments of tho Russian Empress 
Catherine; ho was captured and im- 
nrisoned at Kazan, but succeeded in 
joining a Russian conspiracy against 
(Mhorine; it failed, and ho escaped with 
one conspirator. At St. I’etersburg ho 
was captured again aud banished to Kam- 
chatka; escaped once more with 85 other 
exiles, took ship and w'cnt to France. On 
his arrival there ho had permission from 
the (3ov. to form an est.'iblishmont in 
Madagascar, W'hoi’e he ultimately lost his 
life. See his Travels, trails, into Eng., 
1790. 

Benzaldebyde (CgllftCHO), colourless 
liquid with an odour of bitter almonds. 
It is produced naturally in bitter almonds, 
cherries, and peaches in the form of 
amygdalin (p.r.). It is also prepared from 
toluene which is converted into benzal 
chloride and then heated with milk of 
lime. Alternatively, toluene is oxidised 
by means of chromyl chloride, or a mix- 
ture of manganese dioxide and sulphuric 
acid with copper sulphate as catalyst. 
See Almonds, Oil of. 

Benz, Karl (1844-1929), Ger. engineer, 
who, as long ago as 1885 built a motor- 
car driven by benzine at a speotl of 1 5 m. 
p.h. His work was a valuable basis for 
subsequent developments of tho internal 
combustion engine. 

Benzamide (CeHsCONHg), organic com- 
pound formed by acting upon ammonia 
with benzoyl chloride. It crystallises in 
leatlets wdilch melt at 130“ C. and boil at 
288“ C. 
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Bonzedrine, a-benzyl-ethylaminc (CeHs, 
CHo.CIl(CH,)NHa). It may bo inhaled 
under medical advice to relieve hay fever, 
etc. Administered internally, it Is a 
powerful ner^e stimulant, and produces 
a temporary sensation of well-beingr. 

Benzene (CgH^), compound of carbon 
and hydrogen produced in the distilla- 
tion of coal-tar. It occurs naturally in 
Borneo petroleum. It was discovered by 
Faraday in 1825 as produced in the dis- 
tillation of certain oils and fats, and 
Hoffman in 1845 showed that it was a 
constituent of coal-tar. To separate the 
various hydrocarbons in coal-t.ar, the 
substance is distilled in a tar-still, the 
products being drawn off at different 
temps. The first fraction is taken up to 
210° C., and contains a large percentage 
of B. The distillate, known as ‘ light oil,* 
is again fractionated, producing separate 
distillates of ‘first runnings,’ ‘heavy ben- 
zols,* and ‘carbolic oil.’ A further dis- 
tillation of the benzols in a steam -still 
produces pure or nearly pure B. B. is a 
light, colourless liquid with a pleasant 
odour. It crystallises in rhombic form 
at 0° C., melts at 5-4° C.. and boils at 
80-4°. It is insoluble in water, but dis- 
solves in alcohol, other, acetic acid, and 
carbon disulphide. It readily dissolves 
gums and fatty substances, as well as 
phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine. B. is 
interesting chemically as being the parent 
of the aromatic compounds. The atoms 
of carbon are represented in a graphic 
formula as being arranged in a closed ring, 
each atom being connected with an atom 
of hydrogen. The replacing of these 
atoms by other atoms or groups gives rise 
to a large number of derivatives, which 
have in general more strongly marked 
characteristics and are more stable than 
the aliphatic or fatty compounds. B. is 
used commercially os a solvent, and os a 
starting-point in the production of many 
valuable dyes. The name is often applied 
to benzol, which consists of B. and toluene. 
This mixture is largely employed as a fuel 
for internal combustion engines. Ben- 
zine (q.v.) is a distillate from Amer. 
petroleum, and is much used as a solvent. 
Benzoline is a name applied to a form of 
benzine; it is used as a solvent and as a 
fuel. 

Benzil (C*H 5 CO -CO -CgH 5 ) , organic solid, 
crystallising in trapezohedra, m.p. 95®. 
It is produced by treating benzoin with 
chlorine and nitric acid, or by fusing it 
with an alkali. 

Benzine, volatile liquid obtained from 
etroleum. The name has been applied, 
owever, to different organic compounds. 
The hydrocarbon now known as benzene 
(CgHg) was originally known as B., and 
the name was afterwards and is still 
applied to the partially purified coal-tar 
which contains benzene as its prin. con- 
stituent. The term B. Is, however, most 
commonly applied to the lower boiling- 
point fractions in the distillation of 
petroleum, and has thus a kinship with 
petrol, petroleum spirit, motor spirit, 
benzoline, etc. It Is valuable os a sol- 
vent, and is used for cleaning wearing 
apparel, etc. 


Benzoic Acid (C 0 H 5 COOH), aromatic 
acid, occurring naturally in some resins, 
especially gum benzoin and in Peru and 
Tolu balsaams. It may be obtained 
from gum benzoin by sublimation, from 
toluene by oxidation and from hippuric 
acid by hydrolysis. It crystallises in light 
feathery plates, which molt at 121-4° C. 
and boil at 250° C. It is readily soluble 
in hot water, alcohol, etc. When heated 
with lime, benzene is produced, and salts 
called benzoates are formed by combina- 
tion with the oxides of many metals. In 
medicine it is used os an antiseptic, 
expectorant, and diuretic. Moderate 
doseij remain unchanged in the blood, but 
unite with glycocoll in the kidneys to 
form hippuric acid. It is useful in mild 
chronic cystitis and in urethral affections. 

Benzoin (from Arabic lubanjawa {lubdn- 
jawi), incense of Java), balsamic resin 
obtained from Styrax B. It is produced by 
cutting the bark of trees, and is apparently 
the result of the wound, and is not secreted 
by the plant under ordinary conditions. 
There are different varieties containing 
varying proportions of the active in- 
gredient, benzoic acid, while in some 
samples this is partly or wholly replaced 
by cinnamic acid. B. has a fragrant 
odour, and is much used for incense, per- 
fumery, and pastilles. It became a 
favourite medicament on account of its 
antiseptic property and its soothing in- 
fl nonce in affections of the respiratory 
organs. Tho most popular form of the 
medicine is tho compound tincture, or 
friar’s balsam, which is used externally 
for sores, ulcers, etc., and internally for 
throat troubles. Inhaling the vapour 
)roduced by adding a small quantity of 
riar’s balsam to hot wat>er may give 
relief for catarrh and influenza. 

Benzoline, mixture of hydrocarbons 
(also known as benzine, petroleum spirit, 
or petrol). It is not a definite chemical 
compound, and consists of the lighter 
fractions in the distillation of i)etroleumB 
or paraffins. It is used os a solvent in 
industry, and in medicine for heating 
cauteries and for cleansing the skin in 
acne. It is also used in oil engines to 
provide the Inflammable vapour which, 
mixed with air, produces the explosion or 
expansion of gases which actuates tho 
piston. It must be distinguished from 
benzol or benzene, which are products of 
coal-tar distillation, though, like them, 
it has valuable solvent powers. 

Benzoyl, hypothetical organic radicle 
represented by tho formula CaH 5 -CO. 
In 1832 Baron Liebig, in association with 
F. Wdhler, pub. a paper showing that 
throughout a scries of compounds formed 
from benzaldehyde, or oil of bitter al- 
monds, a group which he called B. behaved 
aa a unit. A new ora in chemical theory 
was thus inaugurated which led to far- 
reaching results. 

BenzoyNglyoocoll, see Hippuric Acid. 

Benzyl Alcohol (CaHjCHaOH), or 
Phenyl Carbinol, organic compound found 
In Peru and Tolu balsams and In storax. 
It may be prepared by reducing benzoyl 
chloride or by shaking up caustic potash 
with benzaldehyde, when the product 
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is partly sodium benzoate and partly 
benzyl alcohol. It is a colourless liquid 
with a pleasant odour, and boils at 
206° O. 

Benzyl Chloride (C^HgCHgCl), organic 
substance produced by the action of 
chlorine on boiling toluene. By the 
addition of potassium carbonate, benzyl 
alcohol is produced, and heating with 
lead nitrate produces bcnzaldehyde, or 
oil of bitter almonds. 

Beowulf, an epic poem, and considered 
the most valuable example of 0-K. 
and early Germanic literature. It con- 
sists of a MS. written about a.d. 1000, 
and contains the O.E. poem JudUh. 
It is now in the Brit. Museum, where it is 
bound with other MSS. in the Cottonian 
collections. The poem relates the deeds 
of B., nephew of the king of the ‘GeS-tas’ 
(the people). Briefly, the story describes 
how B. sails to Den., accompanied by 14 
companions, to help his brother Ilrothgar, 
the Danish king, whose domains are 
ravaged by a monster of human shape 
called Grendol. In the encounter be- 
tween B. and Grendel, the voracious 
monster’s arm is torn from the shoulder, 
but though mortally wounded, the crea- 
ture escapes, leaving bloody tracks w’hich 
lead to a distant lake. The deserted 
hall, called Ileorot. is once more inhabited, 
but Grenders mother appears and carries 
o£C a Danish noble. B. undauntedly 
follows her, and plunging into the water of 
the lake, kills her in a vault under the 
waves. He finds G lenders corpse here, 
and securing the head, returns to Heorot, 
where he is welcomed with acclamation. 
The king of his native land rewards him 
with lands, and on his death B. is pro- 
claimed king. Fifty years pass, and now 
B. himself is suffering from the incursions 
of a monster In the shape of a fiery 
dragon. B. is just able to kill the fire- 
breathing dragon, by the aid of a young 
man named Wiglaf. But he is mortally 
Injured, and with his dying breath ordains 
Wiglaf his successor. See ed. by F. 
Klaeber (1922); also trans. into modern 
Eng. by William Morris (1892) and 
Gavin Bone (1946). 

Bequeath, Bequest, 2 words strictly 
applicable in Eng. law to the disposition 
of personal property by will, ‘devise’ 
being the technical term applicable to 
dispositions of real property. See Wills 
AND Testaments. 

Berabra, Nubian people of Egypt, of 
negro stock, chiefly found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Nile from Assuan to 
Wadi Haifa. They are also found in 
Kordofan and Dar • Fur. They are 
intelligent, and quick to acquire new 
raothods of agriculture, which is their 
chief employment. In religion they are 
Muslims. 

Bereeans, see Bereans. 

B4ranger, Pierre Jean de (1780-1857), 
Fr. poet, b. in Paris. His father left bis 
mother only 6 months after the marriage, 
and B. was cared for by his grandfather, 
Champy, a tailor. At the age of 9 he was 
transferred to the protection of an aunt, 
who kept an inn at P6roiiue. Her 
vigorous republican ideas were passed on 


to her nephew. He became a printer’s 
apprentice for 3 years at the ago of 14, 
subsequently acting as a clerk in the 
service of his father, who had acquired a 
fortune, and who soon afterwards lost it. 
B. took up his abode at Paris after this, 
and devoted himself to literature. At 
this time he lived in a garret, which forms 
the subject of one of bis songs. Adversity 
shattered some of bis dreams, and he was 
forced to solicit help from Lucion Bona- 
parte. Throe years later ho was given a 
position as clerk in the Imperial Univ., 
through the influence of the poet Arnault. 
In 1815 he pub. his first collection of 
songs, and was immediately hailed as the 
foremost of his country’s song-writers. 
His popularity increased, and also his 
courage in airing revolutionary ideas, for 
which in 1821 he was imprisoned in St. 
P61agio. By his infiuenco with the people, 
especially with the younger generation 
and tliose immersed in militant politics, 
no less than by the irresistible effect of his 
songs, ho contributed largely to the down- 
fall of the Bourbons. Many of his best- 
known verses were printed satires against 
the gov. which succeeded the fall of Napo- 
leon. The mocking irony of his famous 
Roi d*Yvetot, saluting the awakening of 
more truly liberal ideas, had a pronounced 
effect at a time when it seemed that no 
other voice might be heard than the em- 
peror's. Moreover, legal process seemed 
to have no terrors for him. He met 
prosecution with good-humoured wit, and 
his second trial, that of 1828, recoiled 
on his antagonists. Ho was condemned 
to 9 monthfT imprisonment and to pay a 
fine of 10,000 francs, but, In thus striking 
at him, the gov. enhanced his political 
significance and sharpened the sting of his 
receuilSt which caused them so much 
perturbation. The song, Vieux Drapeau^ 
with its vigorous refrain, 

Quand secoOrai-je la poussiiVre 

Qui ternit scs nobles couleurs, 

was reprobated by the prosecution as a 
‘kind of Marseillaise for the use of the 
brigands of the Loire.’ B.’s flue was paid 
by public subscription, and his popularity 
increased as a result of his conviction. 
In 1830 Chansons mmvelles wore pub., and 
10 years later his life story. In 1848 he 
was elected to enter the Constituent 
Assembly, bnt ho resigned shortly after- 
wards, seeking a retirement in which ho 
lived until his death. The versatility of 
theme and delicacy of his humour and 
pathos easily explain his hold upon a 
public so warm as the working class of 
France, while his technique and literary 
quality endeared him no loss to the literary 
scholars of his day. The friend of his 
life, whom he did not long survive, was 
Mile Judith Frdre. He commemorated 
her in La Bonne Vieille, but she Is not the 
‘Llsotto’ of many of his poems. Lisette 
was an imaginary character, or, at least, 
no more than a personification of the 
folles amours of youth in the manner of 
llonsard, and there is no hint of any such 
relationship between B. and the highly 
respectable Mile Frero. An excellent 
monogranh on B. will be found In 
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Larousse’s Grand Dictionnairc universel 
du XIX*’ Slide. 

Berar, prov. of India, lying to the N. 
of the state of Hyderabad. Up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, it 
was under the rule of an independent 
rajah with cap. at Nagpur, and later 
passed to the control of the nizani of 
Hyderabad, who assigned the ter. to the 
Brit, in 1853. In 1902 it was leased in 
perpetuity by the nizam, and incor- 
porated with the Central Provinces on 
Oct. 1 of that year. It is mainly an 
agric. dist., yielding cotton and millet. 
The chief city is Nagpur. Area of the 
dist., 17,800 sq. m.. and the pop., mainly 
Hindu, is over 3,600,000. 

Berat, or Beligrad, tn. of Albania, on 
the Semeni R. in a fertile valley, the 
cultivation of which is mainly tobacco, 
vines, and olives. The tn. was occupied 
by the Austrians and later the Its. during 
the First World War, and was again the 
scene of tlghting between the It. invatlcrs 
and the Albanians in Jan. 1941. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

B6raud, Henri (b. 1885), Fr. dramatic 
critic and author, b. at Lyons, son of a 
baker. Was a allk-pattern designer and 
then a law^^er’s clerk. His Twenty 
Portraits of the French Revolution contains 
vivid descriptions of Miraboau, Saint* 
.lust, Marat, Vergniaud, Danton, Mme 
Roland, Charlotte Cor day, and Th6roigne 
de M6ricourt, but is marred by a blurred 
historical background. In 1922 ho won 
the Goiicourt award for 2 books: Lc 
Vitriol de Lnne, a political novel on the 
death of Louis XV., and Le Martyre de 
Uobise, a humorous story. 

Beraun, or Beroun, tn. of Czecho- 
slovakia, pop. 11,000 (1938). It has lime- 
kilns, textile manufs., sugar reiineries, 
and breweries. 

Berber, tn. and prov. in the Sudan, 
near the junction of the Atbara and the 
Nile. The tn. was the starting-point of 
the old caravan route across the Nubian 
Desert to the Red Sea, at Suakin. Pop. 
5000. 

Berbera, or Bcrberah, prin. seaport and 
tn. in Brit. Somaliland, N.E. Africa, on a 
bay of the gulf of Aden. It has a good 
harbour and is a mrkt. -place for Inland 
tribes, being known for its large ann. fair. 
B. was taken by the Its. under Graziani 
In 1940, but was recaptured on Mar. 17. 
1941. Pop. 15,000, which is nearly 
doubled during the cooler months from 
Oct. to May, when the fair Is held. 

Berberideee, name applied to a group of 
dicotyledonous plants of the cohort 
Ranales, which includes the Berberidacese 
and Lardizabalaceee. The juice usually 
stains yellow, and the bark or stem-is 
bitter and used medicinally. 

Berberis, genus of Berberidacoss con- 
taining 100 species found in S. America 
and mountainous diets, of the tropics. 
The most common species occurs as a 
shrub in Britain, and is known as bar- 
berry (q.v.). • 

Berbers, term applied to the different 
branches of the indigenous inhab. of N. 
Africa, who have inhabited the region 
between the Mediterranean and the 


Sahara since the earliest times. The 
derivation of the name is yet undis- 
covered, though it may have come from 
the Ok. pdp^apoi, barbarians. B]gyptian 
inscriptions of the seventeenth and 
thirteenth centuries b.c. speak of the 
Barabara and Beraberata tribes. They 
were called Lebu, Mashuasha, Tama- 
hu, Tohonnu, and Kahaka by the 
Ejnrptians. There are a host of tribes 
called by this term to-day, the main 
sections being Zouaoua and Jebalia (in 
Tripoli and Tunisia), the Chauwia, 
Kabyles, and Beni-Mzab (in Algeria); 
the Shlhh, Amazlgh, and B. (in Morocco^ 
and the Tuareg, Amdshagh, Worgu (in the 
Sahara). The word Africa has been 
traced by some scholars from a tribe 
called Avrigha, whoso descendants, the 
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A nERUER (KARYLE) OF AI.GERIA 

Aouraghens, form one of the innumerable 
lesser groups. The actual origin of the 
race is still obscure, and it is to be noticed 
that, notwithstanding the alterations in 
feature, usually brought about in the 
process of time by foreign conquest at the 
hands of successive invaders, the type is 
still surprisingly like that of the Stone 
Age. The usual facial characteristics 
are dark hair and hazel eyes, while the 
complexion marks them as a ‘white’ race. 
The Arabs have been the prin. invaders, 
and yet the races are almost as distinct 
as if some barrier had existed between 
them. In character the B. is independent, 
sturdy, and self-reliant, honest, intelli- 
gent, and scrupulous. Tlio gov. of the 
Bs. extends over each state, which in 
most cases is the vil., and there is no 
attempt at centralisation. Yet the 
poorest of thorn has as large a share in the 
gov. as the richest. They are warlike, 
and have never yet been thoroughly sub- 
dued. Their religion is Mohammedanism, 
thouffh not strict. B. women occupy an 
inferior position, and are procurable by 
purchase, and easily disposed of at will, 
yet they are protected by laws, and have a 
voice in making them. See G. Maroais, 
Les Arabes berbi^res du XP an XI 
sUclCt 1913; P. Hacoun-Cainpredon, 
Studies in the Evolution of Kabyle Cus- 
toms, 1921; R. Millet, Lea Almohades: 
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histoire d’une dynaMie berbdre, 1923; also 
works on dialect: S. Bearnay (Rif 
dialects), 1917; Destaing, 1920; and 
Laoustj 1920. 

Berbice, K. portion of Brit. Gniana. 
It is bounded on the E. by Dutch Gniana 
and II. Corentyn. Its area is 21,000 
eq. m. In 1831 it was joined to Esse- 
quibo and Demerara under one gov., while 
formerly it formed a distinct prov. Its 
chief product is sugar, while rum, 
molasses, timber, cocoa, and troidcal 
fruits are aiso features of its productions. 
Magnificent timber forests contain the 
mora and bullet trees. The R. Berbice 
is fed by the Canje and is navigable for 
175 in. New Amsterdam is the prln. tn. 
of the div. 

Beroeo, Gonzalo de (//, 1230), Sp. poet, 
considered tiie father of modern Sp. 
poetry , was one of the earliest poets in the 
vernacular. lie followed the troubadour 
school of Banguc d'Oe. Uis poems, which 
were numerous, are chiefly sacred in 
tliemo and are composed in single-rhymed 
Alexandrine quatrains. His most note- 
worthy poems are Milagros de Nv^’sfra 
Scflnra, Vida de Sa7da Priay Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos, and T^a Estoria 
de Santo Mi Han. 

Berceuse (Er. berceau), Literally a cradle 
song; a soft lulling melody with an 
accompaniment to imitate rocking. 

Berchem, suburb of Aut\verp, Belgium. 
It has many fine buildings. Pop. 3(;,U()0. 

Berchem (or Berghem), Nicolaas (1620- 
1G83), Dutch landscape painter, b. at 
Haarlem. His work, particularly in his 
landscapes and etchings, is held in esteem. 
Some of his licst pictures are in the museum 
at Amsterdam. He d. at Haarlem. 

Berohta (the original of tho Eng. 
Bertha), fair>' in S. Ger. legend. She 
corresponds to Hulda (gracious, benign) 
in N. Ger. mythology. 

Berchtesgaden, tn. of Upper Bavaria, 
Germany, situated at a height of 1700 ft. 
on the Unt(U‘sberg, 12 rn. !8.W. of Salz- 
burg. Its royal castle was formerly a 
Franciscan hospice. ,It has mines of 
rock-salt, whicli were worked as far back 
as 1174, ami, in normal times, it is fre- 
quented as a h(*alth resort on ac^count of 
its climate and saline springs. Pop. 
(1939), 3800. B. will go down to hist, os 
the name of Hitler’s mt. home or homes, 
ytrictly there wore 2 homes: one w’as a 
large chalet in the middle of a compound 
containing military barracks for some 
20,000 troops; tho other is tho much more 
famous ‘Eagle’s Nest’ or Berghof. The 
whole place vvas, in effect, one huge air- 
raid shelter and fortress, which looked as 
if it could have withstood the longest 
siege ; but it wn s captured without a fight 
by troops of General Loclerc’s Div. on 
May 5, 1945, during the closing days of 
tho war. Hitler’s chalet and those of 
Goebbels and Goering near by, were de- 
stroyed, together with the whole of the 
camp, in allhid air bombardments shortly 
preceding tho allied occupation of B. 
All that remained were the underground 
shelters packed with munitions, food, 
books, and champagne. It was here that 
Hitler received the majority of his guests; 


but only intimate friends or heads of 
states whom he wished to impress were 
invited to this fantastic fortress on the 
mt. peak. Whole families lived in the 
barracks, which consisted of a series of 
apartments, and children’s toys and school 
books were found among the debris. The 
famous ‘Eagde's Nest,’ however, survived 
the war undamaged. It is a mushroom- 
shapc<l solid stone bouse built squarely 
atop the 600U-ft. mt. dominating B., and 
was generally reached by an armour- 
plated electric lift or, alternatively, along 
5 miles of winding mt. roads. It is a 
fairy castle, matching the unreality of its 
owner’s ideas, and belonging rather to 
the household stones of the brothers 
Grimm. It contains no bedrooms, but 
has a scries of enormous salons all fitted 
with vast windows offering magnificent 
views over the valley below, with glirai)ses 
of tho bine-green waters of the Jvouigs- 
see and the foaming Salzach U, Its site 
and solidity are in harmony with the 
majestic scenery of snow-capped rats, 
surrounding it. It consists of 13 
doors, 12 of which are underground, 
built into tho core of the mt. Tho top 
storey, built of blocks of mt. rock, looks 
from the valley like part of the mt. In 
fact it consists of a huge octagonal recep- 
tion room, 30 yds. in diameter, with 6 
huge window’s. Its fireplace is large 
enough to take whole trco-truriks. The 
stone floor was carpeted with a superb 
Chinese carpet in chocolate and dusty 
pink, in tho centre of which was a lingo 
octagonal table, on which, after the Ger. 
debacle, troops of an Anier. airborne div. 
ate their rations. Over 36 arm-chairs, 
covered with flowers and moquettes In 
difi’erent patterns, wore scattered about 
the room, together with a number of oval 
dark-oak coilco tables. The only other 
furnituro found was a magnificent wireless 
set and electric gramophone. Leading 
from this salon is a rectangular banquet- 
ing hall, with a long narrow tablo and 
about 40 light-oak chairs covered with 
leather to match the tan and cream 
Fersian carpet. A huge sideboard, nearly 
20 ft. long, contained a white service of 
Limoges china, with orange dragon 
pattern. All tho cutlery disappeared as 
souvenirs. The kitchen, too, is on a 
gigantic scale, with Its huge electric stovo 
of 4 ovens. Next to the kitchen is tho 
servants’ dining-room in turquoise blue 
enamel. Below this storey w'ere the food 
cellars, guard room and servants’ bed- 
rooms, and underneath those, wuno cellars. 
Outside tho top storey ran a lofty porch 
30 yds. long and 40 ft. high, looking 
sheer down tlie mt. side for thousands of 
feet. Tho 12 underground storeys were 
served only by lift. 

Other huildings in this elaborate Nazi 
kingdom in miniature, Gooring’a resi- 
dence, the ofilce of the army staff, 
the ballroom, the restaurant and caf6, the 
children’s nursery, the sun house, the 
stables and garages, were all wrecked. 
They stood roofless with blackened walls 
in the midst of an area thickly sown with 
bomb craters. Tho Plattenhof, an up-to- 
date hotel, suffered little damage, and 
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was soon m use os a rest-hoiiso for Amor, 
arachute troops. The whole mt. was 
oneycombed with passages and defence 
rooms, and the ‘Eagle’s Nest* was pro- 
tected by 5 rings of fortilicationa, built 
into the mt. itself, and camouflaged by 
green and brown paint and atreamera. 
Entrance to the forts was only by tunnels 
30 yds. long. Oil drums w’ore placed on the 
roads so that a smoke screen could have 
boon thrown round the whole mt. Slave 
labour w’as used for all this immense 
construction. The sordid wooden bar- 
racks in which the victims of Hitler’s 
press-gangs lived and toiled for many 
months stood amid the pine-trees on the 
hillside in sharp contrast to the luxury 
of the surroundings created by their 
labour for the Nazi tyrants. 

Berchtold, Leopold, Count (1758-1809), 
Ger. medical writer, travelled through 
Europe, Asia, and Africa with a view to 
mitigating human suffering; pub. works 
against hasty interment and concerning 
sicknesses incident to seamen. He pub. 
at Vienna, 1797, directions for the cure 
and prevention of the plague, and was 
active in making known the advantages 
of vaccination. 

Berchtold, Leopold Antonius J. S., 
Count von (1867-1942), Austro-Hungarian 
minister and diplomatist, b. in Vienna of 
a family which ranked among the most 
anct. and wealthy of the Magyar nobility. 
Succeeded Count von Aehrenthal as 
ambas. to St. Petersburg, his sangfroid 
and powers of deception enabling him to 
weather the storm with Russia over 
Aehrenthal’s annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina in 1908. In 1912 he succeeded 
Aehrenthal as foreign minister, a post he 
accepted with reluctance and mainly out 
of loyalty to the emperor. At first he 
thought the dual monarchy’s Balkans 
problems could be settled without war, 
but after the Balkan wars (1912-13) he 
became a convert to the belligerent 
solution long advocated by the chief 
of staff. Count von Hoetzendorf. The 
assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand at Sarajevo gave his party in 
Vienna the opportunity they sought. 
There is no doubt from documentary 
evidence, especially that of Count von 
Lerchonfeld, that B. was a party to the 
conspiracy to hasten the ultimatum to 
Serbia in such circumstances that Serbia 
might not have time to offer satisfaction. 
He did everything in his power to Induce 
Germany to threaten Russia, bpt when 
he appreciated that the Russian Gov. 
would not yield to threats, he instructed 
the Austrian minister in St. Petersburg 
to reopen negotiations. After Italy 
joined the Allies and Rumanian forces 
overran Bukovina his influence waned, 
and in Jan. 1915 he resigned his office. 
Waa subsequently Oborstkammerer to 
King Karl. 

Berck, Theodor (1812-81), Ger. philo- 
logist, 5. at Leipzig. Appointed prof, of 
classical literature at Marburg, 1842; 
later, at Freiburg. Lived many years in 
Bonn, where he devoted himself to Gk. 
literature, his chief works being Poeiee 
Lyrici Cfrmci, pub. 1843 (latest ed. pub. 


1900); Oriechische Literaturgeschichte, 
1872-87, both those works being com- 
pleted by later Gor. writers. Also pro- 
duced eds. of the Fragments of Ansto- 

S hanes, 1840, and of Anacreon, 1834. 

[is work is still recognised, and a lyric 
anthology by him was re-ed. by E. JDiehl 
in 1923. 

Berck-sur-Mer, seaport and bathing 
resort in the dept, of Pas-de-Calais, 
France, 22 m. S. of Boulogne. Pop. 
16,000. 

Bercy, former Fr. com. situated on the 
r. b. of the Seine; it has been joined to 
Paris since 1860, and is the chief depot 
for the wines, oil, vinegar, and wood for 
Paris; boat-building is carried on. 

Berdiansk, seaport on the N. shore of 
the sea of Azov, Russia. There is a 
good harbour; grain, wool, and hides are 
exported, and agric. machinery is manu- 
factured. Pop. (1939) 52,000. 

Berdichev, tn. of tho Ukraine, 116 
m. S.W. of Kiev by rad. Pop. (1939) 
66,000 (mainly Jewish). An important 
trade centre. Famous for its 4 ami. 
fairs for tho sale of leather, corn, wine, 
etc. The Ger. invading forces broke 
through B. on July 2, 1941, and the 
Russians recaptured tho tn. in 1944. 

Berdoe, Edward (1836-1916), Eng. 
doctor and author, 6. in London; e<lu- 
cated at Regent’s l*ark College and 
London Hospital Medical College; prac- 
tised In Hackney from 1876. In 1880 he 
joined tho National Anti -Vivisection 
Society; and he ed. its organ, the Zoo- 
philist, 1898-1915. lie wrote many 
medical works. His hobby was tho 
study of Browning, and he wrote a num- 
ber of studies and works of refereuce on 
tho poet. 

Berdyaev, Nicolai (1874-m8), Riissiaii 
philosopher, b, at Kiev. Early a 
revolutionary agitator and student of 
Marx, he became a priest in 1900 and 
attacked the anti-religious attitude of tho 
Russian intelligentsia. After the revolu- 
tion of 1917 he was appointed by Ijeniii 
himself to the chair of philosophy, Moscow 
Univ., but was expelled in 1922 and settled 
in Berlin, where he founded tho Russian 
Academy of Philosophy and Religion. 
Later he removed to Clamart, near I’aris, 
where he remained till his death. Ap- 
pointed to a lectureship at the Sorbonne, 
1939. His first book, Subjectivism and 
Individualism in Social Philosophy, was 
pub. in 1901. He was at this time in 
strong sympathy with the revolutionary 
movement in Russia, and in 1907 he wrote 
an article in which he forecast the victory 
of the Bolshevists in the revolutionary 
struggle. He was at issue witli them, 
however, over tho rights of liuman crea- 
tiveness, and the freedom of the spirit to 
which ho believed orthodox Marxism to 
be inimical. Therefore, although the 
revolution of Nov. 1917 was, in his view, 
‘ inevitable and Just,' the conflict between 
his social and his spiritual ideals drove 
him into exile, and ho left Russia in 1922. 
Ho remained an idealist thinker, and 
his philosophy of personalism had con- 
siderable influence on European thought. 
In a book written Just before the Second 
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World War, Slavery and Freedom (Eng:, 
trans., 1944), he sought tho way whereby 
man could free his creative personality 
from spiritual, economic, and political 
forms of bondage, lie wrote as a Chris- 
tian philosopher, and in The Meaning 
of Histon/ stated the Christian phllo- 
sopy of hist. As a Christian apologist ho 
sought to free religion from the objectivity 
and materialism into which it has fallen 
as a so(!ial force. Other works which 
have been trans. into Eng. Include 
Freedom and the Spirit (1935); The 
Destiny of Man (1937); Solitude and. 
Society (1938); Spirit and Tieality (1939); 
Slavery and Freedom (1941); The Russian 
Idea (an interpretation of llussian thought 
as a whole) (1947); and Towards a New 
Epoch (194 8). Ho also wrote a scholarly 
and judicial account of the development 
of (Communism under the title The 
Origin of Russian Communism (1937). 

Bere, see Baulky. 

Berea: (1) Suburb and park of Durban 
(Port Natal), Natal. The suburb is 
picturesquely situated and commands the 
harbour. (2) Magisterial dist. in Basuto- 
land, E. of Maseru, and containing the 
mission station of Berea. 

Berea College, non-sectarian co-educa- 
tional institution, situated in Madison 
CO., Kentucky, U.S.A. Tho college was 
founded in 1855 to promote the welfare 
of tho ‘mountain region of the South,' 
and it stands on a ridge of the S. Appala- 
chians, 1075 ft. above sea level, 

Bereans, almost extinct sect of Chris- 
tians founded in Scotland in tho eigh- 
teenth century by tho Rev. John Barclay 
(1734-98), a native of Perthshire. They 
are so called after the people of Berea, of 
whom it is said in Acts xvii. 11 that 
‘they received tho word with all readiness 
of mind.’ The B. hold that the know- 
ledge of tho existence and character of 
God can be obtained from tho Bible alone, 
not from nature or reason ; that the Psalms 
of David refer to Christ alone; that 
assurance Is of the essence of faith, and 
that lack of faith is an uui)ardonable sin. 
Tho rest of their doctrine is practically 
identical with that of the Calvinists. 

Berengar I. (or Berenger or Beren- 
garius), king of Italy, 888 -924, son of 
Eberhard, duke of Friuli, and grandson 
of the Emperor Louis le Debounairo. 
Elected to the throne in preference to 
Guido, duke of Spoleto, he maintained 
his position against all rivals until 923, 
when ho was overthrown by Rudolf, 
king of Burgundy. The following year 
he was assassinated. 

Berengar II., king of Italy, 950-9G1, 
grandson of Berengar I. In 952 the 
Emperor Otto 1. coini)elled B. to become 
a feudal denendant of Germany. In 961 
B. was dethroned by tho emperor, and 
eventually d., in 96G, in a Bavarian prison. 

Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez VI., 
king of Navarre, and Blanche of Castile, 
and queen of Richard I., Coeur de Lion. 
She was married to Richard in Cyprus in 

1191, when he was proceeding on a 
crusade. Accompanying him to Pales- 
tine, she remained at Acre until Sept. 

1192, when she left in advance of the king. 


and safely reached Sicily, and eventually 
Poitou in France. The king, less for- 
tunate, was taken prisoner by the arch- 
duke of Austria. B. was reduced to dire 
straits after Richard’s death in 1199, but 
received assistance from tho Templars. 
She d. childless in 1239. She was famed 
for her beauty and wisdom. 

‘ Berengaria,’ The, liner, originally built 
for the Hamburg- Amerika line and 
launched in 1912 as the Imperator. 
After the First World War it passed to 
tho ownership of the Cunard SS. Co. It 
was at that time one of the fastest steam- 
ships afloat, and also one of the largest 
vessels to be fitted for liquid fuel. It was 
a turbine steamer with quadruple screws; 
gross tonnage, 52,226; 883 ft. long, 98 ft. 
broad, 57 ft. deep; speed, 26| knots. 
The B. was a favourite with tho trans- 
atlantic traveller by reason of its speed, 
comfort, and luxurious equipment. One 
of its fastest transatlantic joiuneys was 
from Cherbourg to Ambrose Light in 5 
days, 13 J hours. The ship was retired 
from service in 1936 after the inclusion 
of the new Cunard -White Star liner. 
Queen Mary, in the company’s service. 

Berenger de la Tour (d. c. 1559), Fr. 
poet, b. at Aubenas. Studied law with 
the view of filling some post in the magis- 
tracy, but devoted himself mainly to 
poetry. His verse is characteristic for 
elegance and verve, if at times it shows a 
want of good taste. Pub. works include 
Le Siicle d'or, 1551; ChorHde ou Louange 
du hal aux dames, 1556; UAmye dcs 
amyes — an imitation of Ariosto, 1558; 
UAmye rustique, with other poems and 
epistles, 1558 — this last a very rare and 
curious work. 

Berenger (called Berenger of Tours) 
(998-1088), Fr. divine, b. in Tours, of a 
rich and distinguished family. After 
studying at Chartres under Fulbert, he 
roturneo to lours in 1031, and was made 
teacher in the monastery of St. Martin. 
Ho continued to reside at Tours, though 
he was made archdeacon of Angers in 
1040. B. agreed with tho doctrine ex- 
pressed by Bcotus Erigena in the preced- 
ing century, and openly taught it. He 
denied transubstantiation, and saw no- 
thing but a symbol in the sacrament of 
communion. He developed these views 
in a letter to Lanfranc, prior of Bee, and 
was condemned for them by the Councils 
of Vercelli in 1050, Tours in 1054, and 
Rome in 1059. Ho recanted, and burnt 
his documents expressing them, but later 
again went back to his heretical opinions. 
On being condemned by Rome, however, 
he repented, and finished his life as a 
rigorous ascetic. 

Berenice, seaport of anct. Egypt, 
situated on the E. coast of the Red Sea. 
It stands at the head of a gulf, and its 
harbour has been almost blocked by a 
sand-bar. Among its important ruins is 
a temple. It was founded in 285 B.c. by 
Ptolemy II. 

Berenice, a Macedonic form of Phere- 
niee, meaiiing Bringer of Victory. (1) 
One of the 4 wives of Ptolemmus I., the 
founder of the dynasty of tho Lagidee in 
Egypt, and the mother of Ptolenieeus II., 
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called l^Mladelplius. B. had a son, 
Magas, by a former husband, who was 
afterwards king of Gyrene. (2) Daughter 
of Ptolemoeiis Philadelphus by Arsinoe, 
the daughter of Lysimachus. She was 
the sister of Ptolemteus III., Euergetes, 
and was given in marriage, 252 B.c., by 
her father to Antioch us II., king of Syria, 
called Theus, God, who divorced his wife 
Laodiro on the occasion. Alter the death 
of Philadelphus, Antiochus divorced B. 
and took back Laodico, who poisoned her 
hTisband and put B. to death, together 
with a son whom she had by Antiochus. 
To avenge his sister’s death Ptolcmoeus 
III., Eiiorgeies, invaded Syria, put to 
death Laodice, and overran the empire of 
the Solcucida^. (3) Wife (c. 248 B.c.) of 
Ptoleniffius III., Euergetes; but her 
parentage is doubtful, though some 
unthorities say she was the daughter of 
Magas, king of Gyrene. This B. is said 
to have made a vow of her hair during her 
husband’s wars in Asia. The hair was 
placed in the temple of Venus, from which 
it was stolen, but Gonon of Samos de- 
clared tliat it had been taken up to the 
skies and placed among the 7 stars in the 
Lion’s tail. Gallima(?hu8 wrote a poem on 
the occasion, which is now only known 
from the beautiful trans. by Gatullus, 
De Coma ISerenu'es. B. was put to death 
by her son Ptolcmmus IV., Philopator, 
and his infamous minister Sosibus. (4) 
Otherwise called Gloopatra, the only 
legitimate child of Ptolcmmus VIII. 
(Soter II.); reigned G months, the last 11) 
days in them in concert with her husband, 
Alexander 11., who, according to Applan 
and J \)rphyry, murdered her 19 days after 
the marriage!, 81 B.c. The portraits of 
Alexander II. and B. appear sov. times on 
the great wall of sandstone which encloses 
the temple of Edfii, and the portrait of B. 
is always the same. (5) Daughter of 
PtolemuMis IX., Auletes, who began to 
reign in Egypt, 81 B.c., sister of Gleopatra. 
During the absence of her father in Homo, 
B. was made regent, which oflice she held 
from r. 58 to 55 B.c. Gabinius, about the 
close of 55 B.C., came to Egyi)t with an 
army and restored Auletes, who put his 
daughter to death. (G) Daughter of 
Ilerodes Agrippa I., grandson of Herod 
the Great. After the capture of Jeru- 
salem she was taken to Home, and was to 
have married Titus, son of the Emperor 
Vespasian, but on his father’s death Titus 
unwillingly sent her away, as the match 
was not pleasing to the Horn, people. 
(Suetonius, Titus.) 

Berenice’s Hair, ssc. Goma Berenices. 

Berenson, Bernhard, Amor, historian 
and art critic, b. June 26, 1865; educated 
Boston Lat. School and Harvard Univ. 
He became a foremost authority of It. 
painting and painters of the Renaissance, 
and In this connection his work on the 
Venetian painters was pub. in 1894, on 
the Florentine in 1896 and 1903, on the 
Central It. in 1897, and on the N. It. In 
1907. Other works include: Lorenzo 
Lotto, an Essay in Constructive Art 
Criticism, 1895; The Study and Criticism 
of Italian Art (3 series). 1901, 1902, 1916; 
Essays on the Study of Sienese Painting, 


1918 j Three Essays in Method, 1927 ; 
Studies in Medimval Painting, 1930; The 
Italian Painters of the llenaissance, 
1932; Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, 
1932. 

Beresford, Lord Charles William de la 
Poer (1846-1919), Baron B. of Metom- 
meh and Curraghmore, Brit, naval 
ottlcer, son of the fourth Marquess of 
Waterford, b. in co. Waterford, Ireland. 
He was educated in private schools, and 
entered the navy as a cadet of the 
Britannia in 1859. He became lieutenant 
in 1868, captain in 1882, and rear-admiral 
in 1897. lie was naA^al A.D.G. to the 
Prince of VV’^ales (King Edward VII.) on 
his visit to India (1875-6), and to Queen 
Victoria (1896-97). He was in command 
of the Condor at the bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882, when ho distinguished 
himself for bravery; he served in the -Nile 
Expedition under 1-iord Wolseley, 1884- 
1885; he was in ccuMiiand of tlio naval 
brigade at the battles of Abu Klea, Abu 
Kru, and Mctemmeh, and commanded an 
(!xpedition up the Nile to rescue Bir 
Charles Wilson’s column. Ho was oleotod 
M.P, for Waterford, 1874-80; Marvlo- 
honc, 1885-89; York, 1897-1900; Wool- 
wich, 1902. lie was niipointed a lord 
coinmissionor of the Aduiiralty, Init re- 
signed in 2 years on a question of the 
iruToaso of the licet. In 1898 lu? visited 
China as a representative of tiie Asso- 
ciated Brit. Chambers of Commerce. He 
was In command of t)io Mediterranean 
Fleet, 1905-07, and of tliu (Miamiol Fleet, 
1907-09. He retired in 1911, in which 
year ho was created G.C.B. Hoijresented 
Portsmouth in Ihxrliament until raised to 
peerage in 1910. Died In Caithness, 1919, 
and buried in St. Paul's, t,ho peerage 
l>ecoming extiuct. His entertaining auto- 
biography, Memories, was pul), in 1914. 

Beresford, James (1764-1840), Eng. 
author, b. at Uphani, Hants; educated at 
Charterhouse ami Oxford. Tn 1812 he 
became rector of Kcl>worth Beauchamp, 
Leicestershire. Ills chief work, The 
Miseries of Human Life; or the Last 
Croans of Tiimdhy Testy (1806-7), was 
traised by .Scott, and ho also ]iub. trans- 
atlons and religious books. 

Beresford, John (17 38-1805), Irish 
statesman, 6. in Dublin and graduated at 
Trinity College in 17.57. He sat in Parlia- 
ment, representing Waterford, from 1760 
till his death. Ho was made privy 
councillor, 1768; first commissioner of 
revenue, 1780; privy councillor of Eng- 
land, 1780. B. was Pitt’s chief advisor 
in his Irish policy. B. suggested the 
clauses in Orde’s Bill, regarding the re- 
moval of the commercial restrictions of 
Ireland, but was successfully opposed by 
Grattan. Lord Fitzwilllam dismissed B. 
from office in 1795, on the ground that his 
influence in Ireland was displeasing to the 
Grattan party, and therefore a hindrance 
to the gov. Fitzwilllam was recalled on 
this account, and B. reinstated. B. was 
instinimontal in bringing about the union 
of Ireland with England, and superin- 
tended the fiscal arrangements between 
the 2 countries. His second wife was 
Barbara Montgomery, one of the * Graces' 
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of Sir Joshua iiOTiiold*s picture in the 
Royal Academy. 

Beresford, John Davys (1873-1947), 
Eng. novelist, b. Mar. 7, at Castor, near 
Peterborough, son of the Rev. J. J. 
Beresford, rector of Castor; educated at 
Oiindle School. He went to London at 
the age of 18, and was articled to a firm of 
architects. He pub. his first novel in 
1911 — the earliest vol. of a trilogy — The 
Early History of Jacob Stahl, by which 
novel, indeed, he will be best remembered 

and after that wrote some '40 novels, 
among which should be mentioned ^4 
Caiulidaie for Truth (1912), and Th(f 
Jnvisihlc Event (1915), the remaining two 
novels of his trilogy. Although his 
themes are varUal, he ('istab. n reputation 
as a writer of the realist school deriving 
from Gissing. Ho also owed much to the 
influence of Samuel Butler. Jacob Stahl 
was warmly received l)y the more acute 
critics, though it was not the kind of novel 
to woo popular taste. In the same year 
came the sh(»rt novel, The Hampden shire 
Wonder, a stiidy of a small boy endowed 
with the most precocious intellectual gifts, 
and a highly original story. But in his 
preoccupation with abnormal psychology, 
he ternhal to lose much of imaginative 
power and. except for These Lyimekers 
Cl 910), the story of an apostate from the 
religious conventions of his family, and 
The Prisoners of Hartliny (1922), bis novels 
began to decline noticeably in artistic 
interest. Among his later books were his 
second trilogy; 'J'hc Old People (1931), The 
Middle Oemeredion (1932), and 2'he Vouny 
People (1933). Besides novels ho pub. 
Hov. vols. of short stories, also a study of 
H. G. Wells (1915), The Case for Faith 
Hcaliny (1934), and U’haf I Peliere (1938). 
He collaborated in 2 plays and wrote a 
third, 7'he Coni] deaf Angler. 

Beresford, Lord John George de la Poer 
(1773-18()2), primate of all Ireland; 
bishop of Gork and Ross, 1805; archbis- 
hop of Dublin, 1820: archbishop of 
Armagh and primate of all Ireland, 1822. 
In 1851 be was eh'cted chancellor of the 
Dublin T^niv., having been vice-chancellor 
since 1829. The cathedral of Armagh 
was restored through his liberality. 

Beresford, William Carr, Viscount 
(1708-1854 ), Brit, general, the illogitiraate 
son of the first marquess of Waterford. 
He entered the army in 1785 and served 
with distinction at To\ilon, in Egypt, the 
Cape, and Bueno.s Aires. In Feb. 1809 
he undertook the reorganisation of the 
I’ortuguese army and achieved great 
success. Ho was rewarded by being 
created a K.B. and a peer of l^ortugal. 
At Albnera he was in command, and he 
was also present at Badajoz, Salamanca, 
and other Peninsular battles. In 1814 
ho was made Baron, and in 1823 Vis- 
count, B. He left Portugal in 1819, 
entered into Eng. politics, and became 
master -general of ordnance in Welling- 
ton’s administration, 1828-30. 

Beresina, or Berezina, riv. in Byelo- 
russia, trib. of the Dnieper, which it joins 
after a course of 350 m. It waters the 
region of Minsk. Severe floods mar its 
navigable value, but it is serviceable as a 


water conveyance for large rafts of timber 
to the open sea. It is memorable histori- 
cally for the disastrous passage of Napo- 
leon’s troops in their retreat from Moscow 
in 1812. In the First World War Luden- 
dortf and Hoffmann planned to drive the 
Russian nrirdcs against the Pripet and 
Beresina marshes, and roll up the whole 
Russian front from the roar, but never 
had sulllclent troops to carry out such 
enormous operations. In the Second 
World War the Gers. were successful in 
defeating large Russian forces on the B., 
following the Russian defeat at Bialystock 
(1941). 

Beresna, or Berezna, tn. of Ukraine, 
situated 30 m. E. of Tohornigov, on a trib. 
of the Desna. Pop. 11,000. 

Berettini, sec Cortona, P. da. 

Berezniki, tn. in the Ural Mts., Sverd- 
lovsk region of the R.S.F.S.K. It was 
founded during the first and second Soviet 
5-year plans, and has the largest ehemieal 
combine in the U.S.S.R. Pop. 03,500. 

Berezov, tn. of W. Siberia, situated ou 
the Ob in the Ostyak-Vogul natural 
region. From time to time fires have de- 
stroyed the tn. Itii trade is in furs, 
mammoth bones, and fish. Pop. 1000. 

Berg, Duchy of, former duchy of Ger- 
many, situated on the r. b. of the Rhine, 
and having for its boundaries Cleves on 
the N., La March on the E., Westphalia 
on the S., and Cologne on the W. It 
hccamo a duchy In 1380. when it was in 
the hands of the Julieli family. The 
Thirty Years war was partly brought 
about by the question of its successor on 
tlie death of John William in 1609. In 
1815 the Congress of Vienna made it over 
to Prussia, though formerly it had been 
in the possession of Louis, son of the 
king of Naples. 

Berg, suburb of Stuttgart, cap. of 
Wiirttcmberg, Germany, ou the Neckar. 
Before the Second World War had iron 
and woollen manufs. Has mineral 
springs. 

Berg, Alban (1885-1935), Austrian 
composer; b. in Vienna. Won recognition 
with his opera Wozzeck, which vindicates 
the new atonal methods of composition 
of his teacher, Schonberg, to a greater 
degree than any of the latter’s own com- 
positions. B.’s first pub. work was the 
piano sonata in B minor (1908). Ho 
developed his atonal style in Four Songs 
(1908), a string quartet (1910), and 'Three 
Orchestral Pieces, Op. 6 (1914). Jl'ozzeck 
was written durin^r 1914-20 and first pro- 
duced at the Berlin State Opera in 1925. 
His later works include a psychological 
opera. Lulu. Other works include the 
Lyric Suite for string quartet, played in 
London in 1932, and Chamber Concerto for 
violin, piano, and thirteen wind instru- 
ments, 1927. 

Berga, tn. of Catalonia, Spain, 52 m. 
N.N.W. of Barcelona. Pop. 0000, 

Bergaigne, Abel (1838-88), Fr. philo- 
logist, b. at Vimy, Pas-de-Calais. Ho 
became prof, of Sanskrit at the Sorbonne. 
The following of his works may be men- 
tioned: La Religion vMique, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1878-83; Chronologic de Vancien 
royaume Khmir, 1884; and Etudes sur le 
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lexique du liig-Veda, 1885. See V. 
Henry » UCEuvre d'Abel Bergaigne. 

Bergama (anct. Pergamus), city of Asia 
Minor about 40 m. N. of Smyrna. Beau- 
tifully situated in a fertile valley. Pop. 
15,000. 

Bergamo, city and episcopal see of 
Lombardy, Italy, It is the cap. of the 
prov. of the same name, and is situated 
at the base of the Alps at the junction of 
the Brembo and Serio, There are 2 
distinct parts to the tn., the old, Gitt& 
Alta, on a hill, and CittA Bassa below. 


rainfall (mean 74 In. annually). The 
appearance of the tn. is picturesque, amid 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
The chief street of the tn. is named 
Strandgaden. Its prin. buildings are the 
cathedral, hospital, diocesan college, 
observatory, and biological station. 
Mariakirken, an old stone-built church, 
dates from the late twelfth century. 
The Norwegian School of Economics and 
Social Sciences is situated in B., and in 
1946 Norway’s second univ. was formally 
opened here. From the Middle Ages B. 
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There are silk and cotton factories and a 
cattle market. Pop. (prov.), 585,000; 
(tn.), 85,000. 

Bergamot {Citrus bergamia), variety of 
C. aurantium, the orange (g.v.). Essence 
of B. is an essential oil obtained both by 
pressure and distillation fi’om the rind of 
the ripe fruit of the B. The essence 
smells of oranges, and is u.sod as a per- 
fume. 

Bergara, or Vergara, tn. in the prov. of 
Guipdzcoa, Spain. It is noted for cotton 
and linen stuifs. Pop. 9000. 

Bergedorf, tn. in the ter. of Hamburg, 
on the K. Bille, 10 m. from Hamburg. 
The dist., known as die Vicrldnde, is 
fertile, and became a centre of market 
gardens for Hamburg and export. Pop. 
(dist.) 34,000, (tn.) 19,000. 

Bergen, city and seaport of Norway, 
and the second largest tn. of that country, 
situated on the W. coast, in lat. 60'' 23' N. 
It lies between Vaagen Harbour and the 
Puddeflord. The vegetation is unusually 
oliftc for that particular lat., though it 
accounted for by the equally unusual 


has been an important centre of culture, 
and os far back as 1600 painting and 
sculpture were of a high standard, a.s were 
also various craft^s, O 8 i> 0 cially that of the 
goldsmiths. There are sev. well endowed 
museums, such os the Bergen Museum, 
the Museum of Arts and Crafts, and the 
Hanseatic Museum. 13. is the second 
largest shipping centre of Norway, and its 
trade rau^s next to that of Oslo. The 
prin. export is fish and fish products, while 
the others Include butter, copper ore, 
and hides. Its manufs. include, paper, 
pottery, and ropes. ‘ Bryggens,’ the 
Quai, which is a small tn. lu itself, dating 
from the early Middle Ages, is in a very 
good state of preservation. At Nordnes 
and Sandviken can be obtained glimpses 
of the tn. of the rococo and empire 
■periods, which are in striking contrast 
with the modern centre of the tn. with 
Its wide streets and fine parks. Floicn, 
1050 ft. above sea level, may be reached 
from B. by the funicular railway. About 
9 centuries ago King Olav Kyrre gave 
municipal privileges to B., and for the 
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next 200 years B. was not only a leadinir 
oommeroial tn., bnt also a political centre 
and a royal bor. From the mid fourteentb 
century the Hanseatic merchants estab. 
tbemselves in the tn. and played an 
important part in the development of its 
commerce. Fire damaged it at different 
times, and the broad spacee (Almenninge) 
now met so frequently are arranged to 
meet any possible outbreak. B. was one 
of the first places to be occupied by the 
Qers. after their invasion of Norway in 
Apr. 1940, and the tn. and harbour were 
raided during the same month by the 
R.A.F. Haakonshalle, the twelfth -century 
guildhall, and Rosenkrantz Tower, built 
in the sixteenth century, were both 
severely damaged in the war. Pop. (in- 
cluding the adjoining dists.) about 
130,000. 

Bergen (Belgium), see Mons. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, tn. of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov. of N. Brabant, at the 
junction of the E. Scheldt and the Zoom. 
It has large tile and pottery works, and 
the oyster and anchovy fishery is im- 

f ortant. Sugar beet is a new industry, 
n the fifteenth century its cloth trade and 
fisheries made it an important tn. Forti- 
fied in 1676, it was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by the Spaniards in 1588, 1605, and 
1622. It was more strongly fortified by 
Coehorn, and was captured by the Fr. in 
1746, and again in 1795. Sir Thomas 
Qraham (Lord Lynedoch) failed in the 
assault on the tn., 1814. The fortifica- 
tions were destroyed in the nineteenth 
century. Pop. 24,000. 

Bergerac, tn. on the Dordogne, France, 
in the dept, of that name, trades in wine, 
truffles, brandy; there are spinning 
mills, flour and paper mills. It was one 
of the strong places of Protestantism in 
France, was taken by Louis XIII. in 
1621, and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes did much to check its prosperity. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Bergerac, Savinien Cyrano de (1619-55), 
Fr. author of romances and dramas, son 
of the Seigneur do Mauviferos et de B., 
served as an officer In the Guards during 
1639 and 1640; his enormous nose, his 
adventures, including a fight with a hun- 
dred opponents, and the duels which per- 
sisted throughout his life, are recorded by 
his friend Lebret; he then turned to 
writing, producing (1654) Le Pedant jotU, 
a comedy which influeno.ed Molidre, and 
the tragedy, Mori d^Agrippine^ which the 
orthodox suspected of atheism. His 
satirical scientific romances, Ilistoires 
comique^ des Hats de la lune (1654) ei 
du soleil (pub. posthumously) have been 
regarded as the forerunners of Swift's 
Ovlliver*8 Travels, or as nn echo of 
Rabelais's Pantaoruel. He d. from an 
accident while in the service of the duo 
d'Aparjon. Edmond Rostand founded 
his play, Cyrarw de Bergerac, , on the 
adventures of the real CJyrano. The 
collected works were pub. by P. L. Jacob, 
1858, with Lebret’s memoirs. 

Bergh. Johan Edvard (1828-80), Swed- 
ish painter, b. in Stockholm. His paint- 
ings ore chiefly landscape, and ore 
idealistic in character. He preferred 
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vivid, lively colouring. In 1861 he waa 
appointed prof, in the Acadqmy of Stock- 
holm. His best picture is perhaps his- 
‘View of Url,* which went to the Berlin 
Academy. 

Berghaus, Heinrich Carl Wilhelmt 
(1797-1884), Ger. geographer, h. at 
CJleves. In addition to many valuable 
^ograpbical works, e.p. Orundriss der 
ueographie, 1842, his chief work is the 
great Physikaliacher Atlas, 1838-48, new 
ed. 1886, by his nephew Hermann 
(1828-90). 

Berghem, Nicholas, see Bebchem. 

Bergisch-Gladbaoh, see Qladbaoh. 

Bergk, Wilhelm Theodor (1812-81), Ger. 
classical scholar, h. at Leipzig; prof, of 
classical literature at Marburg, Freiburg, 
and Halle from 1842 to 1868, when he 
retired to Bonn. His chief works are hi» 
ed. of the Gk. lyric poets (Poetm Lyrici 
Ormci. 1843), of Anacreon, 1834, and a 
lyrical anthology. His History of Greek 
Literature, begun in 1872, was completed 
by G. Heinrichs and E. PeppmiiJler. 
See Peppmtiller’s memoir in ed. of his 
minor writings, 1884. 

Bergler, Joseph (1753-1829), Ger. 
painter, h. at Salzburg ; sent to Italy, 1776, 
and studied in oil and fresco with Knoller, 
Mengs, Canova; obtained the prize at the 
Academy of Parma, 1784, with a picture 
of Samson delivered to the Philistines by 
Delilah. Returned to Germany, 1 786, and 
painted many altar-pieces for churches 
in the neighbourhood of Passau. 

Bergman, Torbern Olof (1735-84), 
Swedish chemist, b. at Ratrineberg, in 
W. Gothland. In 1767 he was appointed 

f )rof. of chemistry at Upsala. Notable 
or researches in dyes and on tungsten. 
His writings have been collected in 6 
octavo vols., OpusctUa Torbemi Bergman 
Physica et Chemica. 

Bergmann, Ernst von (1836-1907), 
Ger. surgeon, b. at Riigen, Livonia, 
Russia. In 1866 he was attached to 
Prussian troops in the hospital service 
through the Bohemian campaign and the 
Franco -Prussian war, and was appointed 
OTof. of surgery at Dorpat, 1871-78. 
From 1878 to 1882 ho was prof, at Wtirz- 
burg, and then occupied the chair of 
surgery in the unlv. of Berlin. In 1887 
he attended the crown prince of Ger- 
many, afterwards Emperor Frederick 
HI., who was attacked with cancer of the 
throat; this cose gave rise to a controversy 
due to the different diagnosis of his col- 
lea^o in attendance, the Eng. specialist. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie. B. wrote numerous 
treatises, including Die Lehre von der 
Fettembolie, 1863 ; Die Lehre von den Kopf- 
verlctzungen, 1880; and Die chirurgische 
Behandlung von Himkrankheiten, 1898. 

Bergmehl, or Mountain Flour, geolo- 
gical deposit in the form of very fine 
greyish-white powder, also called kiosel- 
guhr, fossil farina, and diatomaceous 
or infusorial earth. It is largely com- 
posed of the indestructible siliceous 
frustules or cell-walls of diatoms. Beds 
of earth of considerable thickness that 
have accumulated in past geological ages 
are now being found on the bottom of 
some freshwater lakes and on the sea 
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jQoor. B. has valuable abrasive pro- 
erties. It is employed in manufacturing 
ynamlte as an absorbent: and is used as 
insulating material for boilers and steam- 
pipe coverings. 

Bergner» Elisabeth {b. 1898), Ger. 

Actress who made her reputation, in Eng- 
land, on her first appearance. This was 
4n Margaret Kennedy’s Escape Me Never 
at the Apollo Theatre, 1933-34. Pre- 
viously she had won early fame in Ger- 
manv in the leading role in La Dame aux 
camfliast and also in a Ger. rendering of 
Margaret Kennedy’s The Constant 
Nymph and Shaw’s St. Joan. Played 
Rosalind at Stratford-on-Avon Shake- 
speare performances. Also known for 
film work, notably in Die Trdumenden 
Milnde, Caiherine the Qreat^ and Escape 
Me Never. In 1935-36 Sir J. M. Barrie 
wrote the play David especially for E. B. 

Bergsehrund, mountaineering terra for a 
<;reva8se at the base of a snow or ice slope. 
Bs. are usually too wide to bo strided, and 
resort must be had to a snow bridge. 

Bergson, Henri Louis (1859-1941), Fr. 
philosopher, b. in Paris, Oct. 18. His 
father was a musician of Jewish birth; his 
mother was Brit. Although he spoke 
Eng. fluently, his education was enUrely 
Fr. at the Lyc6e Condorcot and the Bcole 
Normale. He held the post of prof, of 
philosophy at the Lyc6e d’Angers, 1881- 
1883, and after a number of similar ap- 
pointments in the pro vs., he became prof, 
at the Fcole Normale SupAriourc, 1897- 
1900. In 1900 he was elected to a pro- 
fessorship at the College de France, hold- 
ing the chair of philosophy there until 
1921. In 1914 he was elected to the 
Acaddmio Franoalso, and in 1927 was 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature. 
His thesis, Essai sur les donneis imm6- 
diates de la conscience^ was delivered to 
the unlv. of Paris in 1889, and won him 
immediate recognition. He was perhaps 
the first philosopher to recognise suffi- 
ciently the importance of change. His 
view was that much of the confusion In 
early metaphysics arose from the attempt 
to state reality in terms of space and to 
eliminate time. This attempted elimina- 
tion of time Is, he asserted, characteristic 
only of knowledge dominated entirely by 
conceptions of utility; and if the relation 
between knowledge and its objects is 
stated in terms of time instead of space, 
many antinomies, e.g. those of Idealism 
and Realism, will be resolved. Through- 
out his work and particularly in Creative 
Evolution, B. Insisted on the distinction 
between the nature of experience of time 
and that of experience of space : that time, 
properly understood, and freed from cer- 
tain spatiallsing notions that have become 
entangled with it through the infirmities 
of thought, is a process of change in which 
none of the parts is external to another, 
but all are interpenetrating; where the 
past is carried on into the present; where 
therefore there is no repetition, but a con- 
tinual creation of what is new — whereas 
space Is that whose parts are external to 
one another and can be simultaneously 
Apprehended, and in which recurrence of 
the same thing in the same position is 


possible. Like Heraclitus, B. regards 
everything as in a state of flux ; ceaseless 
change in which there is, strictly speaking, 
no repetition or recurrence. There being 
no recurrence, there cannot well be any- 
guiding rules of conduct to meet each 
new and unique contingency. His original 
aim, like that of many other philosophers, 
was to relieve himself of the oppressive 
chain of cause and effect, to assert free 
will as against mochanLstio determinism. 
This he was able to to do as a result of his 
meditations on time — reaching the con- 
clusion that, despite the apparent pro- 
gress of successfully predictive science, 
the future remains, not only unpredicted, 
but essentially unpredictable, because 
essentially uncertain. For D. there is a 
continual drama, of Life or Consciousness 
struggling against Matter and not con- 
forming to its laws. At first, B. was 
purely clualistic on this question; but it 
was noticed that in Creative Evolution ho 
conceded something to the monistic 
tendency, and regarded matter as ‘a vital 
impulse arrested.* This principle of the 
Han vital in evolution, the urge to create, 
was put forward by B. os an alternative 
to the Darwinian theory of natural 
selection, which, in his view, did not 
sufficiently explain the evolution of in- 
tellect. His theories had a profound 
Influence on biological studies, and were 
corroborated by later developments in the 
study of psychology. His chief publi- 
cations are Essai sur les donn^es tmm6- 
diates de la conscience, 1889 (Eng. trans- 
lation, Time and Free Will, 191 OR 
Mature et nUmoire, 1896 (Eng. transla- 
tion, 1911); Le Rire, 1900 (Eng. transla- 
tion, 1911); Ul&volviion criatricej^ 1907 
(Eng. translation, 1911); L'Energie 
spirituelle, 1919; Durie et simultan^itz, 
1923; Les Deux Sources de la Morale el de 
la religion, 1932 (Eng. translation, 1935). 
See W. James, A Pluralistic Universe, 
1909; A. D. Lindsay, The Philosophy of 
Bergson, 1911; H. Wildon Garr, Henri 
Bergson: the Philosophy of Change, 1912; 
E. Hermann, Eucken and Bergson, 1912; 
Hugh S. Elliot, Modem Science and (he 
Illusions of Professor Bergson, 1912; an 
article by A. J. Balfour in Hibbert Journal, 
1911; and a critical exposition by J. 
Chevalier, 1928. 

Bergues, tn. of N. France, in the Nord 
dept., 6 m. S.S.E. of Dunkirk. Pop. 3800. 

Berg Wind, name applied in the S. 
coast of Capo prov. to a rough, hot, dry 
northerly wind. This wind is frequent 
during the months of May and Aug. Its 
duration is normally one day, but occa- 
sionally it blows steadily for 2 days. 

Bergylt, or Berguylt (Norwegian berg- 
gylta), European name for the rose-fish, or 
Sebastes marinus, a fish of the family 
Scorpeenidie (with 15 dorsal spines and 31 
vertebree). It is found on both shores of 
the N. Atlantic, and is known by many 
names, amongst them being Norwegian 
haddock, red-fish, hemdurgan, red-perch, 
red-snapper. The grown fish Is of a nearly 
uniform orange -red colour. The same 
name is used in Scotland for the black 
goby. 

Berhampur: (1) Tn., Murshidabad dist.. 
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Bengal, India, near Murshidabad on the 
Bhagirathi. The Indian mutiny broke 
out here. The old and abandoned tn. of 
Cosslmbazar Is within the boundaries. 
Pop. 32,000. (2) Tn., Ganiam diet., 

Madras, India. The chief industries are 
silk -weaving and sugar-manuf. Pop. 
25,000. 

Beri-beri, tropical disease, of which the 
main symptoms are those of peripheral 
neuritis, beginning with numbness and 
stiffness in the legs, swellings and pultiug 
of the ankles and face, and paralysis of 
muscles; in ‘wet B.’ the pufflnoss becomes 
general and dropsical, in ‘dry B.* the 
muscles atrophy, acute breathlessness 
and heart palpitations follow, with heart 
failure, collapse, and death, or the drop- 
sical condition affects the lungs with fatal 
effects. The symptoms vary in intensity 
according to the particular nerves in- 
volved in the inffammation. Mortality 
varies greatly. The disease w'as found 
mainly among the rice-eating peoples of 
the K. It has also occurred in Europe, 
the U.S.A., and other parts of the world, 
not therefore being confined to the tropica. 
The relationship between the prevalence 
of the disease and a diet consisting mainly 
of white hour or milled rice or tapioca 
came gradually to ho realised towards the 
end of the last century. Eijkman a 
medical officer of a prison in Java, was 
the lirst to make scientific observations 
of the effect of a diet of white rice, first on 
birds, and later on the Inmates of the 
prison. The result of these experiments 
were confirmed by the work of Fraser 
ami Stanton in the Malay States who 
proved that the cause of the disease w^as 
the absence from the diet of a chemical 
substance found in the whole rice grain 
and the whole wdieat germ. It was not 
until 1027 that efforts to isolate this anti- 
beri-beri substance were successful, and 
the substance thus obtained was analysed 
by Jansen and Donath working in the 
Netherlands E. Indies. This substance 
w'os later identified with the vitamin B, 
the discovery of which was made inde- 
pendently t)y scientists w^orklng in the 
United Kingdom following the lead given 
by the work of Sir Gowland Hopkins 
iq.v,). See Vitamins. 

See H. V. Dangerfleld, Beri-Beri, 1905; 
W. Hunter and \V. V. M. Koch, Etiology 
of Bcri-Ben, 1906; E. Ward, BeH-Beri, 
its Etiology, 1915; H. Fraser and Sir A. T. 
Stanton, Collected Papers on Beri~Beri, 
1924. 

Bering, Vitus (d. 1741), Dan. explorer; 
entered the navy of Peter the Great, and 
made sev. attempts to settle the question 
of the junction of Asia and America; 
discovered the is. and strait that now bear 
bis name. 

Bering Island is situated in the S.W. 
of B. Sea. It is the most westerly is. of 
the Aleutian group, desolate and un- 
inhabited. Bering was wrecked here, 
and, without food or shelter, d, miserably 
inl741. 

Bering Sea and Strait, the latter divides 
the continents of America and Asia, and 
also joins the N. Pacific with the Arctic 
Ocean. It is about 38 m. wide at its 


narrowest part, but is wider at the N. 
and S. extremities. There are numerous 
bays on either side of the strait, of which 
the waters are frozen over for sev. months 
In the year. B. Sea, which is sometimes 
called the sea of Kamchatka, is a part of 
the N. Pacific Ocean, and is situated be- 
tween B. Strait and the Aleutian Is. It 
is the haunt of the whale, walrus, and 
fur seal. 

Bering Sea Question, international 
disDute, between the govs, of the 
U.S.A., Groat Britain, and Canada, con- 
nected with the unlicensed fishing of 
Canadian sealers in the Bering Sea. In 
1886 certain Canadian sealers started on 
a business basis the hunting and killing 
of seals beyond the 3-mile limit in the 
Bering Sea, in which Great Britain has 
commercial privileges, granted by Russia 
in 1825. The Gov. of the U.S.A. took 
steps to prevent Canadian fishing, and in 
1892, by the Blaino-Pauncefoto treaty, it 
was agreed that a court of arbitration 
should be iield iii Paris to settle the ques- 
tion at issue. This court decided inter 
alia that the U.S.A. Gov. had no right 
of protection of property in seals beyond 
the 3-milo liniit, and n(> exclusive rights 
of jurisdiction in the Bering Sea. The 
U.S.A. also paid a sum of £92.700 to the 
Canadian Gov. as a compensation for the 
ships she had unlawfully seized or 
damaged. Consult Stanton, The Bering 
Sea Controversy, 1892; Beport of the 
Bering Sea Commission, 1893. 

B6riot, Charles Auguste de (1802-70), 
Belgian violinist and composer, b. at Lou- 
vain; he married Malibran, the famous 
singer, in 1830; prof, in the conservatory 
of music of Paris, 1843; and of Brussels, 
1843-52. Ho wrote a luamial for the 
violin, composed 7 conenrtos and 
numerous other pieces. He had 2 noted 
pupils, Vicnxtemps and L6onard. 

Boris, genus of dipterous insects of the 
family Xylophagidoe. The species are 
small, rootallic-colourod flies which fre- 
quent the leaves of plants, and the larv® 
feed on putrescent wood. B. c.lavipes lays 
its eggs in the form of a little chain of 
sii^le oval egM glued together. 

Berislav, or Borislav, tn. in the region of 
Kherson, Ukraine, 40 m. E.N.K. of Kher- 
son city. It manufs. candles, and exports 
corn and timber, and there are oil de- 
posits In the B. dist. 

Berja, tn., Almeria, Spain, near Adra. 
Lead is mined near; agric. products in- 
clude wine, oil, and esparto grass, and 
there are paper and small cotton mills. 
Pop. 13,500. 

Berkeley, tn., Gloucestershire, England; 
situated in the Vale of B., a rich dairy 
and pasture country, celebrated for its 
‘double Gloucester’ cheese. The B. Ship 
Canal admits small vessels to Gloucester 
from the docks at Sharpness. The church 
is Early Eng. and Decorated. B. Castle, 
where Edward II. was murdered, to the 
S.K., the residence of Lord Fitzbardinge 
{see Berkeley, family), is one of the 
finest in England. Dr. Edward Jonner, 
the discoverer of vaccination, w'as 6. and 
buried here. Cloth was once manu- 
factured. It was a bor. in the thirteenth 
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oentury, but the corporation was dls- 
solyed in 1085. Pop. 800. 

Berkeley, tn., Alameda oo., California, 
U.S.A. It is a popular residential dlst. 
for San Francisco, 7 m. distant across San 
Francisco Bay. it is the site of the univ. 
of California, estab. 1873, and of numer- 
ous denominational theologrical colleges 
and seminaries. Pop. 85,500. 

Berkeley, name of an Eng. noble family, 
whose hist, centres round the tenure of 
the great castle at Berkeley, Gloucester- 
shire. A clear descent can be traced to 
Robert Fitz-Harding, who d. in 1170, and 
was a wealthy citizen of Bristol. Tradi- 
tion traces his descent from a son of a 
king of Denmark who came over with the 
Conqueror. In 1155 he obtained a grant 
from the king of the manor of B., and a 
marriage took place between his son 
Maurice and the older family, descended 
from the Domesday tenant. Various 
lords of B., usually named Thomas or 
Maurice, played a distinguished part in the 
military and political annals of the king- 
dom. On the death of the ninth earl of 
B. in 1810, an important and interesting 
lawsuit took place. In 1796 ho had 
married Mary Cole, by whom he had 
already sev. children; to legitimise these 
children he made a declaration of an 
earlier marriage; this entry of marriage 
in a par. register was declared by the 
House of Lords to have been a forgery. 
The eldest son, thus declared illegitimate, 
had been left the castle and estates by 
will, and now claimed a writ of summons 
08 a baron, ‘by tenure of the castle of B.,' 
a claim which was defeated, as it had been 
declared in 1669 that such baronies by 
tenure were not to be revived. He was, 
however, raised to tlie peerage as Earl 
Fitz-Harding: his brother succeeding him 
revived the claim and was made a baron 
with the title of ii'itzhardinge, which still 
remains, together with the ownership of 
the castle and B. estates. The earldom 
of B. remains in the legitimate branch of 
the family. There have been many 
branches of the family, such as the Lords 
B. of Stratton (1658-1773), with which 
the philosopher George B. (g.v.) was 
connected. 

Berkeley, George (1685-1753), Irish 
philosopher and bishop, 6. near Dysert, 
near Kilkenny, Ireland; the son of a 
relative of Lord Berkeley of Stratton, 
Irish viceroy, 1670-72; his mother be- 
longed to the same family as General 
Wolfe. He entered Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, 1700, of which he became fellow, 1707. 
Here he studied Descartes and Newton, 
while Locke’s Essay, pub. 1690, was 
already influencing the study of philo- 
sophy. The early trend of his mind is 
shown by his valuable ComTnonplace 
Book, 1706-6, first pub. in 1871, which 
gives the first working out of his new 
principle in philosophy, that matter, 
substance, and cause have no meaning 
apart from the conscious spirit. In 1709 
he pub. A New Theory of Vision, followed 
by a fuller statement, 1710, Principleit of 
ffuman Knowledge, in 1711 appeared a 
JHscowrse on Passive Obedience, and in 
1713 Swift introduced him to the court 


and the inteUectual society of London,, 
and a popular exposition of his new 
theories in the form of Dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous was pub. From 
1714 to 1720 he travelled in Europe as 
chaplain to Lord Peterborough and as 
tutor to the son of Bishop Ashe. On 
his return, the disastrous condition of 
socle^, due to the collapse of the South 
Sea Bubble, led to his Essay towards 
Preventing the Ruin of Qreai Britain, 1721. 
In 1722 he was made dean of Dromore, 
and in 1724 dean of Derry. He then 
embarked on a scheme for the founding 
of a college in the Bermudas, to chris- 
tianise from there the Amer. continent. 
Through Walpole he obtained a promised 
grant of £20,000, and in 1728 he went to 
Rhode Is., where he lived till 1731, re- 
turning when he realised the money 
promised would not be paid. In 1733 he 
pub. Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher, 
a Platonic dialogue on the philosophy of 
religion, with criticism of the free-thinking 
of the age. Ho was made bishop of 
Cloyne, 1734. He pub. The Analyst, 
1734, and The Querist, 1735-37, the last 
a series of questions on sociology and 
economics. In 1744 was pub. his last 
work, Siris, which nominally dealing 
with the use of tar-water as a specific in 
small-pox and other diseases, contains 
some of his most profound metaphysical 
speculations. In 1752 he resigned his 
bishopric and moved to Oxford, where 
he d, 

B. is the direct successor to LOcke, and 
much of his work consists of attempts to 
solve the problems that Locke had failed 
to solve. The central principle of B.’s 
philosophy, that the essence) of all reality 
is its i>eing perceived, or in other words, 
the impossibibty of anything existing 
Independently of perception, was sug- 
gested to B.’s mind by an early study of 
Locke. As for Kant, he himself has loft 
it on record that he was awakened from 
his ‘dogmatic slumber' by Hume’s 
trenchant but not. altogether accurate 
attack on B. B.’s New Theory of Vision, 
Principles of Human Knowledge, and the 
Dialogues between IJylas and Philonous 
(Everyman’s Library, 483), although 
written before he was 30, contain, never- 
theless, the main exposition of his 
philosophy. This main principle was 
that nothing existed apart from per- 
ception, a principle which B. declared 
to be intuitively obvious and manifest 
common sense. But the soi-disant men 
of common sense among his contempora- 
ries — including Dr. Johnson — persisted 
in regarding B.'s doctrine, at beet, as a 
subtle metaphysical paradox, at worst, 
as an Ingenious sophistry. He was 
charged with attempting to prove the non- 
existence of matter, and that everything 
in the universe was merely ideal. B. 
protested against this assumption, assert- 
ing that everything that is seen, felt, 
beard, or in any way perceived. Is a real 
being, i.e. exists, whilst, on the eontrary, 
a thing which is not perceived cannot be 
known, and, not being known, cannot 
exist. The only Intelligible cause of all 
phenomena Is a mind. Neither pain nor 
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pleasure exist apart from their being felt. 
Standard ed. of B.'s complete works, A. 
Campbell Fraser, 1871, new and revised 
ed., 1901, with life, letters, etc.; also 
Selections, 1899, and Berkeley in Black- 
wood's Philosophical Classics; see also 
G. Sampson's ed. of Works, 1899, with 
biography by A. J, Balfour; J. M. 
Hone and M. M. Rossi, Bishop BerkeUy, 
1931. 

Berkeley, Lennax Randal Francis {b. 
1903), Eng. composer, partly of Fr. origin. 
Educated at Oxford Univ. Studied 
music in Paris. Has written piano music, 
orchestral and chamber music, and an 
oratorio, Jonah (1936). 

Berkeley, Miles Joseph (1803-89), Eng. 
botaniBt, o. at Biegin Hall, Northampton- 
shire ; educated at Rugby and Cambridge. 
In 1886 he became rector of Sibbertoft. 
He was one of the earliest Investigators 
on the potato murrain, on grape mildew, 
and on diseases of other vegetables. His 
chief works are Introduction to Crypto- 
gamic Botany, 1857, and Outlines of 
British Fungotogy, 1860. 

Berkeley Soimd, opening on the N.E. 
coast of E. Falkland Is. 

Berkhamsted (Great Berkhampstead), 
tn. of Hertfordshire, England, 28 m. dis- 
tant by rail from London. It is on the 
Bulbome R.. and near the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal. Straw-plaiting is the chief 
indust^. The grammar school dates 
from 15^41, and there is a large church, St. 
Peter’s, of many styles and dates, chiefly 
Perpendicular. There are remains of the 
once important castle. Pop. 8000. 

Berkovitza, tn. of Bulgaria, on the 
Ogost, a trib. of the Danube. It lies 
40 m. N.W. of Sofia. Pop. 6000. 

Berkshire (A..-S. Berroc-scir, from the 
'wood of Berroo where the box-tree 
grows’), CO. of England, in the S. mid- 
lands, lying between Oxford and Bocks, 
N.; Hami^ire, S.; Surrey, E.; and Wilt- 
shire. W. The area is 462,367 ac. Pop. 
311.000. There arc 3 co. pari, divs., 
Abingdon (N. dlv.), Newbury (S.), and 
Windsor (E.). Reading, the co. tn., re- 
turns 1 bor. member. The Thames forms 
the natural N. boundary, on which are 
situated the old tns. of Abingdon, Wal- 
lingford, Maidenhead, Reading, and 
Windsor. In the N.W. is the V^e of the 
White Horse, so called from the rude 
figure of a horse, 374 ft. long, cut out of 
the chalk on White Horse Hill (856 ft.). 
It is probably of far greater antiquity than 
Alfred’s Dan. victory it is said to com- 
memorate. Through the rich pastoral 
vale on which lies Wantage runs the Ock, 
S. and B. are the valleys of the Pang, 
meeting the Thames at Pangbourne (near 
is Bradfield College, founded 1850), and 
of the Lambourn, draining to the Kennet, 
a beautiful trout-fishing stream, which 
runs to the Thames at Reading; on its 
S.W. reaches lie Hungerford and New- 
bury. Near is Inkpen Beacon (1011 ft.), 
the highest point in the co. Windsor 
Forest, the castle, and the tn. are on the 
B. border, and S.E., stretching into 
Surrey, ore the sandy pine-clad heaths of 
Bagshot, where are Ascot and Woking- 
ham, near which are the Royal Military 


College at Sandhurst and Wellington Col 
lege. The co., except for Reading, is 
chiefly ogrio., sheep-farming on the chalk 
Berkshire downs and dairying being of 
great importance. The B. breed of pigs 
is famous. See F. A. Brabant, Berkshire, 
1911; H. W. Monckton, Berkshire, 1911; 
Arthur Mee, Berkshire, 1939. 

Berkshire Hills, name given to the mt. 
dist. of Berkshire co., Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. The scenery and healthy situa- 
tion attract thousands of visitors annually ; 
the mts. are a continuation of the Green 
Mts. of Vermont. The highest point is 
Groylock (3535 ft.). 

Berkshire Regiment, The Royal. 1st 
Battalion (formerly 49th Foot), formed in 
1714 in W. Indies from independent 
companies which were regimented in 1 7 44 ; 
fought in the Amer. war of 1777; in 1782 
became the Hertfordshire Regt. As 
marines It served in Baltic fleet in 1801. 
Took part in the Amer. war of 1812-14, 
China war of 1841-42, and Crimean war. 
In 1881 became the Berkshire Regt., 
title Royal being granted in 1885. 2nd 
Battalion (formerly 66th Foot) raised 
1765; served under Wellington In the 
Peninsula. Garrisoned St. Helena during 
Napoleon’s captivity. In 1881 was linked 
with the 49th to form the Berkshire 
Regrt. During First World War raised 
16 battalions for service in France, 
Flanders, Italy, and Macedonia. In the 
Second World war the B. R. fought in 
France and Belgium and in Burma. They 
were port of the 168tb Brigade of the 
56th (London) Div., and fought in the 
last st^e of the Tunisian campaign, and 
as part of the allied landing force in 
Salerno Bay on Sept. 9, 1943. The next 
month they crossed the Volturno and 
Garigliano, being engaged in battles 
fought over very difificult terrain. After- 
wards their div. was moved to the Anzio 
‘beach-head’ (Jan.-Feb. 1944), and in 
Aug. of that year were again moved over 
to attack the defences of the Adriatic 
coast, and thereafter took part in the 
thrust in Apr. 1945 to the line of the Po. 
Another unit rendered conspicuous ser- 
vice at Mandalay in 1945. 

B8rlad, cap. tn. of Tntova, Rumania, 
on the railway from Jassy to GalAtz. 
Pop. 25,000. Noted for its ann. horse 
fair; manufs. soap and candles. 

Berliohingen, Odtz von (sixteenth cen- 
tury). Ger, knight of Swabia, the subject 
of (ioethe’s poem bearing his name 
(trans. by Sir Walter Scott). Went to 
war with his neighbours, and in 1513 was 
put under the ban of the empire for 
attacking Nuremberg; besieged by Maxi- 
milian the Emperor, and d. in defence of 
his castle. 

Berlin, city of Germany in the prov. of 
Brandenburg, cap. of the former Ger. 
Reich, also (before the Second World War) 
cap. of the republic of Prussia, seat of the 
former royal and imperial palaces, of 
the Federal Council (Bundesrat), of the 
(pre-1945) Republican Parliament (Reioh- 
slag), of the Prussian Parliament (Land- 
tag), and of all the chief administrative 
and gov. offices of the Ger. republic, with 
I the exception of the Supreme Court of 
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Justice (Roichsgericht), which Is at Leip- 
zig. The R. Spree flows through the city 
from the S.W. to the W., ana the con- 
fluence of the Spree and the Havel is at 
Spandau, to the W. of Greater B. The 
city lies 84 m. from Stettin and 180 m. 
from Hamburg. It covers an area of 
340 sq. m., and the pop. in 1939 was 
4,332.242, so that in point of pop. the 
city ranked fourth after London, New 
York, and Tokyo. 

Industriea. The Industiy and com- 
merce of the city showed rapid growth 


the city. There are electric tram lines, 
an overhead electric railway, and a 
shallow underground railway. The Span- 
dau and Teltow canals link B. to the 
R. Havel, and thus connect it with the 
systems of the Oder and the Elbe. 

Education, The Friedrich Wilhelm 
Univ. was founded in 1810. and through 
its association with many famous names 
it came to hold an important place in 
European scholarship and learning. The 
institution at Charlottenburg and other 
technical and scientific schools and 
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after the Franco -Ger. war of 1870. By 
1939 its industries were almost as varied 
as in London. The woollen industry is 
the oldest cstab., and grew to cover a 
number of allied trades. The chief in- 
dustries, however, came to bo in the 
manuf. of machinery, especially locomo- 
tives and electrical machinery. Dyeing, 
furniture -making, brewing, and metal- 
work arc also important. B. began to 
rival Leipzig in book production. It also 
became the chief centre and market for 
the E. European trade in corn and other 
cereals. Consequent upon the city’s 
commercial importance, its banks and 
stock exchange exercised increasing in- 
ternational influence. 

Communications. B. was (before 1945) 
the centre of the Prussian state railway 
system, and the Junction of 12 main 
lines. The city itself is served by an 
outer circle (Rlngbahn) and by the 
Stadbahn, rimning E. and W. through 


colleges, with nuincrous general schools 
of all grades, also helped to make B. an 
educational centre of the first importance. 

Buildinus. The following account of the 
chief streets and buildings of B. describes 
briefly the growth and adornment of the 
city under the Empire, the Republic, and 
the Third Reich as it appeared before the 
devastation of the Second World War. 
The prln. streets arc Unter den Linden, 
leading from the royal palace in the 
Schlossplatz W. to the Brandcnbuig Gate 
(built 1789, a copy of the Propyloea at 
Athens); S. lie the banking street, Behren- 
strasse, and the Wilhelmstrasse, the 
official quarter, where was the Reich 
Chancellery'. Fine shops and restaurants 
lined the Friedrlchstrasse; Viktoria- 
strasso was one of the many thorough- 
fares of the fashionable dlst., S.W.: 
Kfinigstrasse and Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse 
were the business streets of the city 
proper. Outside the Brandenburg Gate 
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lies the Tierjfarten, a beautiful park 
crossed by the Siegesalleo (1901), with 
its marble statues of HohonzoUern rulers, 
given by the last emperor. The Tempel- 
hoferfeld, to the S.\ was the parade and 
review ground of the li. garrison. The 
royal palace, standing in the Schloss- 

{ )lati!, was one of the few old buildings in 
1., dating from the sixteenth century: it 
contained over 600 rooms, including the 

? :reat Weissesaal and the halls of the 
Hack and Rod Eagle orders, etc. Other 
palaces wore those of the Emperor 
William I. and of Frederick III. The 
Parliament House, N. of the Tiergarten, 
was designed by P. Wallot. The only old 
churches were the Maricnkirche and 
Nikolalklrche. The new cathedral, by 
J. Raschdorff, was begun in 1893. The 
most striking bridge is the Schlossbrticke, 
by F, Schlnkel. with colossal marble 
figures. No city had so many statues 
and monuments to the national heroes, 
kingly or military, or to those famed in 
literature, science, and art. The royal 
library, once in the palace, but subse- 
queDtly in a building built in 1909 on 
Unter den Linden, contained nearly 
5,000,000 printed books. The unlv. 
library was housed in the same building. 
There was a largo public library and 28 
municipal libraries. The royal museum, 
in the Lustgarten, N. of the Schloss- 
platz, divided into the old and the new 
museums, contained the treasures of 
classical and medieval sculpture, the 
Egyptian collection, etc. The National 
Gallery contained the modern Ger. 
paintings. In the Kaiser i’riedrich 
Museum (1904) w'as housed the magnifi* 
cent art collection of paintings, medieval 
l)ronze8, etc. 

Uiatory and Administration. The nu- 
cleus of the tn. were the 2 small palaces of 
K611n and B., on the arms of the Spree. 
Hero Frederick II. (the Iron) built a 
castle, and John (Cicero) made it a court 
of the Brandenburg electors. It suffered 
greatly during tho Thirty Years war, 
and it was not till the time of the Great 
Elector and his successor that tho tns. 
grew and were consolidated as one under 
its present name. After the Napoleonic 
wars, much of the city was rebuilt, 
mainly under tho influence of IT. Schiukel, 
hut its rise to the position of a cap. city 
of the first importance dates from tho 
formation of the Ger. Empire. The city 
consequently grow with the expansion of 
trade and the centralisation of gov., and 
increased from a pop. of 826,001) in 1871 
to 2,000,000 in 1905, and 3,000,000 in 
1910. This growth in pop. meant that 
since 1878 the city was practically rebuilt. 
Sanitation, water supply, and public 
hygiene were reorganised, and over- 
crowding obviated by an extension of the 
city's boundaries. In 1911 a plan was 
earned out to bring the city and the tns. 
of Oharlottenburg, liichtenbcrg, Nou- 
kdUn, Schdneberg, Wilmersdorf, with the 
administrative areas of Teltow and Nie- 
derbarnlm, under a common authority 
for the administration of streets, road- 
ways, and the elevated railway. Common 
police regulations were to be in force in 


these places. Under the scheme large 
areas of land suit<ablo for development 
were to be acquired. The scheme be- 
came operative on Apr. 1, 1912, and 
functioned during tho 1914-18 War, but 
after the armistice it was deemed desir- 
able to effect further co-ordination in the 
municipal gov. and services. After pro- 
tracteci discussions between the different 
authorities concerned, a common basis 
of agreement was reached, and a Bill 
was passed in the Prussian Constituent 
Assembly on Apr. 27, 1920, to establish a 
new municipality of B., which would toko 
under its administrative segis all the usual 
services and other matters of general 
application to the area as a whole; but a 
largo measure of self-control in strictly 
local affairs was left to the dists. which 
had been absorbed. Tho municipal gov. 
covered schools, poor law, hospitals, 
water supply, drainage, lighting, etc. 
The city council consisted of paid and 
unpaid officials, and tho elected common 
council was presided over by an Ober- 
hurgermeisier, and a Burgermeisier. The 
police authority extended over building, 
markets, crime, and trade. 

The old familiar provincialism of the 
city, which was dear in the eyes of many 
Gers., disappeared, and during the second 
decade of the twentieth century the city 
became more Em*opean in character and 
less Ger. It was a formless city, never 
having been Germany's natoxal centre. 
It lies on tho edge of the Reich, not only 
geographically but also historically and 
culturally. Under the Nazi regime a pro- 
gramme was laid down to make B. the 
focus of Ger. pride and the centre of Ger. 
culture as understood in the Third Reich. 
By this time, B. already covered an area 
of 340 sq. m. — a larger area than that 
occupied by any other tn. in the world 
except Los Angelos — and as regards pop. 
it ranked fourth. The municipal authori- 
ties planned in the expectation that in a 
further 40 years B. would become the cap. 
of central Europe with a pop. of 10 
million inbah. (Greater B. was, in fact, 
almost a country in itself, stretching from 
Staqken to Schmokwitz, from Buch to 
Wannsee, and embracing within its area 
lakes, cornfields, and fir woods. With its 
fields and windmills standing between its 
factories, B. served as a model of what 
the municipal authorities hoped tho whole 
Reich would become in time. 

In 1939 Germany entered upon a war, 
fully believing that its cap. city would 
remain invulnerable. Its loaders pledged 
themselves to this. Tho city became, how- 
ever, one of tho most heavily bombed of all 
tho cities of Europe. Some of its severest 
trials under air attack came in 1943. In 
Jan. of that year it was bombed 4 times, 
including the first daylight raid, which 
marked tho beginning of tho offensive of 
the U.S. Eighth Air Force. In Mar., with 
an improvement in weather conditions, 
the R.A.F. returned to the attack, and on 
Mot. 27 made a concentrated raid with a 
powerful force of 4 -engined bombers 
carrying 900 tons of high-explosive and 
incendiary bombs. The sixth attack of 
the year was on Mar. 1, when a heavy 
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'Conoentrio raid was made, lasting 30 land, and the travel agency. Mitteleuro- 
minutes. Strong defences were en- p&isches Reisbtiro, In the Leipzlger Platz 
countered on the outskirts of the city, were destroyed. The only building com- 
As a result of these raids various gov. paratively undamageji in the Wuhelm- 
depts. were transferred to otner cities, strasse was the Reich Chancellery, The 
including the central offices of the Ges- total losses also Included the Hotel 
tape, which were moved to Prague, and Kaiserhof In the Wilhelmsplatz, and the 
the foreign ministry, which was moved Ger. Foreign Office. By this time the 
to Vienna, while the majority of the Luftwaffe had been driven underground, 
schools were evacuated to Lodz and and B. was a wrecked, cold, hungry city, 
Poznan. By this time, also, about in which food, fuel, and tobacco were 
500,000 of the inhabs. were sent into bartered for clothing. But the largest 
Poland. On the night of Aug. 23, 1943, a force of R.A.F. bombers, chiefly Hali- 
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Berlin: the kaiser Friedrich mijbexjm 


strong R.A.F. force of 700 bombers, faxes and Ijancasters, attacked the cap. 
manned by 5000 airmen, broke through a on the night of Feb. 15, 1944, when more 
strong fighter screen and dropped 1700 than 1000 aircraft dropped 2500 tons in 
tons of bombs on B. in 50 minutes, for the 30 minutes, while Mosquitoes followed 
loss of 58 bombers and 1 fighter. Large- them to hamper the work of B.’s fire 
scale damage was done by this raid, brigades. The raiders lost 43 aircraft, 
especially to the central parts of the city. Another big attack was made in co- 
Includlng the Mittelstrasse near Unter den ordination with the allied Invasion of 
Linden, the Wilhelmstrasse, and also the Europe when, on June 21, 1944, more than 
outlying industrial dists. of Siemenastadt 1000 Flying Fortresses and Liberators of 
and Spandau, while the railway stations, the U.S. Air Force escorted by 1200 
the Potsdamer, Anhalter, and Stettlner Lightnings, Thunderbolts, and Mustangs 
were ruined. Terrific damage was again bombed various targets in Berlin, for the 
wrought by the R.A.F. in attacks on the loss of 43 machines. With the advance 
nights of Nov. 22, 23, 1943, the destruc- of the Soviet army, B. also became 
tlon being particularly great in the central threatened from the land. By Feb. 21, 
dists. The whole way from the Pots- 1946, Marshal 2Uiukov*8 forces were 
darner Platz, through the gov. quarters within 34 m. of the city. Air attack con- 
around Wilhelmstrasse, ana towards the tinned, the raid of Mar. 1 8 by a U.S. 
Tlergartenstrasse was a sea of fire and force of 1300 Liberators and ITortresses 
smoke. The Columbus Haus skyscraper being the largest daylight attack B. had 
was burnt out, the landmark Haus Vater- yet sustained. Over ^00 tons of bombs 
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were dropped. On land the Amer. Ninth 
Army had reached the Elbe, 70 m. from 
B., on Apr. 11, 1945. The same month 
the Soviet forces were fighting over the 
approaches to the city, and, on 2. the 
city snrrendored to Marshal Zhnkov. 
For further details of the Russian military 
operation against B., see Eastern Front 
IN Second World War. After the 
cessation of hostilities. Greater B. was 
occupied by the forces of the U.S.S.R., 
the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France, 
and the city was administered by an 
inter-allied gov. authority. 

About 7 5 per cent of the city was 
literally destroyed in the Second World 
War; 25 per ceift of the buildings re- 
niainod habitable, though dilapidated and 
partly damaged. Generally speaking, 
these houses which were still intact were in 
the outlying residential areas, so that the 
pop. (3,000,000 in 1946) of the city then 
had about one -fourth of its former living 
space. In the central parts most build- 
ings were gutted. Thus the Oharlotten- 
burger Chaussee from the Adlon Hotel to 
the former technical hip:h school was 
burnt out. This was typical of the main ! 
arteries. In the Tiergarten only a few | 
trees survived the bombs, the fires, the 
shelling, and the fuel shortage. All 
secondary roads, lanes, and passes seemed 
to have disappeared, buried under a wild 
rowth of roiigh grass, rubble, and dirt, 
n the Diplomaviertel and, opposite, the 
more bourgeois Hansaviertel or residential 
area, everything was lifeless, and nothing 
seemed so deathly as the few crippled 
statues, wretched survivors of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s monstrous Siegesallee, lying 
decapitated in a wilderness of cabbage, 

f rass, and dirt. Eighteen months after 
he war was over the streets bad been 
cleared, and the ruins looked much 
tidier than in most Ger. cities. Late in 
1946 day by day new shops with minute 
windows and nothing to sell began to 
appear all over B., though mainly in the 
W. Anglo-Amer. zone. Pre-Hitler parties 
were revived. The old trade unions 
came back. Newspapers with new names 
copied, almost unintentionally, the 
manners of the past. Less than 1 per 
cent of the famous old caf^s reopened 
with nothing to offer except coloured 
synthetic lemonade. The scene at the 
end of the year was a hollow show of 
political meetings, violent newspaper 
polemics, foodless oaf68, dancing, well- 
dres.sed men without home or hope of 
work, shops without wares, serious con- 
certs and frivolous cabarets, election 
campaifims, and skilled workers drawing 
a weekly wage worth five cigarettes on 
the black market. All aroimd was the 
passionate hope of a return to ‘ normality' 
where nothing could be normal for the 
simple reason ‘that yesterday’s soci€d 
order, its symbols and values, had simply 
vanished into nothingness’ (Paul Ander- 
son, Impressions of Berlin, 1946). 

In 1948 the introduction of the W. 
Deutsche mark Improved the situation 
for most Berliners. The ensuing Russian 
ban on raJL road, and canal movements 
from the W. Into B., however, forced the 


three W. powers to supply essentials by 
air. At the end of Oct. negotiations 
had failed to obtain the lifting of the 
blockade. 

See A. Rutenberg, Das alte Berlin, 1913 ; 
J. Laforgue, Berlin and its Environs, 1923 ; 
E. Kaeber, Berlin Im Weltkriege, 1921; 
id., Erforschtes find Erlebtea aus dem 
alien Berlin, 1917; Baedeker. 

Berlin, tn., Coos co.. New Hampshire, 
U.S.A. The falls of the Androscoggin 
R. provide the power for the large pulp, 
paper, fibre, and saw mills. Pop. 19,000. 

Berlin, Congress and Treaty of (June 
1878), a convention of the representatives 
of the chief European powers called by 
Prince Bismarck. The object of the 
treaty was the reconstruction of the 
Russo-Turklsh treaty of San Stefano 
(1878). The congress met under the pre- 
sidency of Prince Bismarck at B. Great 
Britain was r^resented by Lord Beacons- 
fleld. Lord Salisbury, and Lord Odo 
Russell. By the treaty Rumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro were recognised as 
independent states. The boundaries of 
Bulgaria were enlarged, and it became an 
autonomous Turkish trib. state under an 
elected prince. Rumella also became 
self-governing, under a Christian minister- 
in-chief, but was still held under the 
power of the sultan. The boundaries of 
Greece were also enlarged. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were transferred to the con- 
trol of Austria. Rumania obtained the 
Dobrudja, and in return ceded to Russia 
the Bessarabian ter. she took from 
Russia at the treaty of Paris. Ardahan, 
Kars, and Batum were ceded to Russia. 
Most of these provisions stood unchanged 
until the First World War (see, however, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; Rumeiia, 
Eastern). But they have been very 
profoundly modified {see peace treaties 
after the First World War: Lausanne, 
Treaty op, 1923; Neuillt, Treaty of, 
1919; St. Germain-en-Laye, Treaty of, 
1919; and Versailles, Treaty op, 
June 28, 1919; and also Asia Minor; 
Bessarabia; and Yugoslavia). 

Berlin, Irving (5. 1888), Amer. song- 
writer, b. in Russia: his parents migrated 
to the U.S.A. in 1933. Educated, for 2 
years only, at public schools. His songs 
have been so popular In the U.S.A. that 
be became president of an incorporated 
company for their production. Among 
I the oest known of his compositions are 
Alexander's Ragtime Band and When I 
leave the World Behind. 

Berlin, Pact of (1940), alliance between 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, signed in 
Berlin on Sept. 27, 1940. Its essential 
provisions were contained in the third 
article; after promising mutual respect 
for the new order {see New Order) in 
Europe under Germany and Italy, and 
the new order in ‘Greater East Asia* — 
a significant acceptance of that vaguely 
minatory phrase — under Japan, the 3 
signatories undertook to 'assist one 
another with all political, economic, and 
military means when one of the three con- 
tracting parties is attacked by a power 
not at present involved In the Eiu^pean 
War or the Chinese -Japanese ooxmict.* 
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Only 2 Powers of the first rank came 
within this definition — Soviet Russia and 
the U.S.A. But the pact then went on to 
exempt Russia by the specific statement 
that the prevailing relations between that 
state and the contracting parties were not 
affected. The purpose of the pact was 
therefore to try to weaken the resistance 
of Britain by an alliance against the 
United States, and to limit the scope of 
the European W’ar by raising a menace 
which might deter the U.S.A. from either 
active or oven indirect intervention. Yet 
even if the U.S.A. should intervene in the 
Pacific, it was not clear how Germany or 
Italy could put forth any further effort in 
a form that could be of any real use to 
Japan; but if the U.S. should take positive 
action in Europe, Japan appeared to be 
committed to a declaration of war. But 
at least Japan might reasonably have 
expected Germany to use her influence 
over the Vichy Gov. (see Europe: 
History \ France: History) to facilitate 
her ultimate absorption of the \vhole of 
Fr. Indo-Chiua, in which Japan then 
already had n foothold. She might, too, 
have counted on Hitler’s bringing diplo- 
matic pressure to bear on the U.S.S.R. 
which would restrain Russia from inter- 
fering with Japan’s southward advance. 
But there were very soon to be dis- 
illusionments in this nefarious bargnin; 
for Hitler, pursuing his own objectives 
with the harassed Fr. Gov. at Vichy, 
evinced but little concern to promote Jap. 
ambitions in the E., and Japan’s pressure 
for a base at Saigon met mth a rebuff 
from Vichy. One good effect of the pact 
of Berlin was to deal the death-blow to 
the lingering spirit of Brit, appeasement; 
for the Brit. Gov. decided to reopen the 
Burma Road on Oct. 18 and thereby 
allow munitions to find their way to the 
Chinese forces. The prospect that the 
Axis (q.v,) would challenge America for 
the sake of Japan or that Japan would 
defy her in the interests of the 2 other 
contracting parties dwindled In the face 
of the vigorous reaction of the U.S.A. to 
the dual threat implied in the pact. 

Berlin Spirit, a potable spirit distilled 
from comparatively inexpensive material, 
such os potatoes and beetroot. It con- 
tains a large proportion of deleterious 
by-products, and is used for adulterating 
brandy and fortifying wines of poor 
quality. 

Berlioz, Hector (1803-69), Fr. composer, 
b. near Grenoble, the son of a doctor; was 
trained for that profession, but broke with 
his family, and after many difficulties 
entered the Conservatoire. He gained 
the Prix de Rome in 1830 with a cantata, 
Sardanapaliis. His affaires du coeur were 
characteristic of his inborn romanticism 
and artistic associates, and, like Konsard, 
he was for over seeking a new charmer to 
distract him from the loss of an earlier 
love and becoming heartbroken over some 
real or fancied neglect on either side. 
Almost crazed by the indifference of 
Harriet Smithson, the Irish Shakespearian 
actress, he consoled himself by turning to 
a pianist who afterwards achieved dis- 
tinction as Mine Pleyel. Having lost 


Mme Ployel, he seems in 1833 to have 
overcome Harriet Smithson’s opposition, 
but their marriage was unhappy and they 
separated in 1840, B. having an affair 
with Mile Recio, a singer with whom he 
toured Europe. During this poHod bo 
wrote the dramatic symphonies, Episode 
de la vie d'un artiste, Harold en Italie; 
Symphonie fundbre et triomphale, which 
contains a magnificent march for a mili- 
tary band; and Rom6o et Juliette. From 
1838 to 1804 he was musical critic for the 
Journal dea D^bats. His opera Ben- 
venuto Cellini was refused a hearing In 
Paris, 1837. In 1846 lie produced his most 
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popular work, the symphonic cantata La 
Damnation de Faust. His sacred work 
include the re(iuiem. Grand 31 esse des 
Molts, 1837; Te Deum, 1855; and the 
trilogy, L' Enfance da Christ, 1855. His 
lost works were Beatrice et Bdnddict, 1801, 
and Les Troyens, 1803. In 1842 ho had 
first visited Germany, where, owing to 
Schumann’s praise in the Neue Zeitsenrift 
filr Musik, ho was received with en- 
thusiasm by the now school, as he was 
later in Vienna and St. Petersburg. Ho 
d. in Paris. B. was one of the prin. ex- 
ponents of ‘programme’ music, but bis 
fame will rest chiefly on his original 
mastery of orchestration, in which his 
romantic imagduatioii found full scope. 
A great musician, the influonoo of B. is 
felt to-day in European music: he is really 
the origin of all that revolutionary move- 
ment which has been otirried on, in the 
search for new forms, by the Fr. musicians 
during the last half-century and more. 
Ho was, above all, a marvellous inventor 
of orchestral sonorities. His faults, the 
results of impatience of discipline, have 
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no doubt turned away many musicians, 
but these have nevertheless not seldom 
profited from his discoveries. B. had the 
soul of a poet and his ‘fiery romantic 
periods of genuine creation attained an 
admirable balance and transferred into 
the language of tone tho harmonies 
brought to light by Vlrril* (Henry 
Prunidres). Dr. Scholes’s opinion is that 
B. ‘is little likely to bo appreciated, even 
when well interpreted, by those who know 
nothing of his life and of the literary and 
artistic school to which ho was attached — 
the school that on enormous canvases or 
in 3'Vol. novels depicted scenes of horror, 
glory, or passion.* His TraiU dHnsini- 
?neniation, 1844, has been ed. with addi- 
tions by Kichard Strauss, 1906. His 
Memoirs and Letters were pub. in 1870 and 
1882; see selections, Eng. translation, in 
Dent’s Everyman’s Library. See also 
Alfred Ernst, L'CEuvre drarnaiiqiie d*Hec- 
ior Berlioz, 1884; VV. H. Hadow, Studies 
in MiHtern Mtisic, 1894; Filson Young, 
Master Singers, 1908; Breitkopf and 
Ilartel’s ed. of complete works, 1911; 
.1. O. Prod’homme Unpublished Ber- 
Hoziana {Music Quarterly), Apr. 1918. 
The standard life Is by Adolphe Boschot 
(3 vols.), 1906-13; (d-hers by Adolphe 
.Jullien, 1888; J. (J. Prod’homme, 1923; 
\V. .T. Turner, 1934; T. S. Wottoii, 1935; 
.1, H. Elliot (Dent’s Master Musicians 
series), 1937. 

Berme, or Berm (Gcr. Berme, the edge 
of a field), technical term of fortification, 
both temporary and permanent. In the 
former kind of fortification it is the name 
given to an earthen mass which separates 
the parapet from tho ditch, and whoso 
function is to uphold the weight of the 
parapet in order to prevent it from causing 
the earth of tho scarp to fall in. In per- 
manent fortification the B. is a block of 
freestone which crowns tho scarp and, 
projecting slightly over tho ditch, serves 
the same function as the temporary B. 
When public works are in course of con- 
struction, the narrow passage between the 
canal or ditch and the earth which is 
excavated therefrom, is called a berme. 

Bermejo, Rio, riv. of Argentine llepub- 
lic, rising on Bolivian frontier and flowing 
55. E. into the R. Parana. Much of its 
course is navigable by shallow-draught 
vessels. Total length over 1000 ni, 

Bermeo, seaport of Vizcaya, Spain, on 
bay of Biscay, 14 in. N.E. Bilbao. Pop. 
10 ^ 00 . 

Bermondsey, metropolitan bor. of the 
S.E. dist. of London, Eng., on the S. side 
of the Thames. Rotherhithe and part of 
B. form tho B. div. of the pari. bor. of 
Southwark. Tho prin. industry is that of 
leather, but tho Surrey Docks and riv. 
wharves employ a largo amount of labour. 
Nothingnow remains of the Cluniao abbey, 
1399. Pop. 112.000. 

Bermudas, group of is. in the W. Atlan- 
tic Ocean, 32^15’ N. and 64° 51' W., 580 
m, off Cape Hatteros, the nearest point 
on the N. Amer. coast. According to 
Juan Bermudez, the Sp. navigator and 
historian, B. was discovered at some 
earlier date than that of his own visit in 
1515 but the exact date is unknown. 


In Peter Martyr’s Legatio Babylonica 
there is a map, pub. in 1511, which shows 
tho is. in an approximately accurate 
position. In 1609, when Admiral Sir 
George Somers’s ship the Sea Venture 
wrecked on a reef off tho is., they were 
uninhabited. This reef was afterwards 
known as tho Sea Venture Flat. Somers, 
who had escorted scv. other ships con- 
taining a body of settlers, d. tho following 
year, and his companions, ignorant of the 
prior claims of Bermudez, named the is. 
after Somers. Reports of the fertility 
and beauty of tho is. induced the Virginia 
Company to petition for an extension of 
their charter so as to embrace tho B. 
James I. granted their petition, but the 
company soon after sold the Is. to a body 
called The Governor and Company of the 
City of London for the Plantation of the 
Somers Is. In the ensuing two or three 
decades the is. were prosperous under the 
administration of this company but, 
later, the gov. was neglected and the 
settlers became subject to so many 
grievances and abuses that in 1679 they 
appealed to the Crown for redress. A 
writ of quo warranto {q.v.) against the 
Bermuda Company was successful and 
the administration w^as transferred to the 
Crown. The first General Assembly for 
the B. was held at St. George in 1620, and 
when tho gov. passed to the Crown, the 
commisskiu to tho first royal governor 
confirmed the grant of representative 
institutions. Geologically the is. are 
formed of oeolian limestone deposits and 
coral reefs, being the N. limit of the coral 
buildcM. There are some 260 is., of which 
all but 20 are small, uninhabited rocks, 
forming an oval ring, lying N.E. to S.W. 
Tho total area is 19 sq. m. Great Ber- 
muda, or Main Is., 14 m. long, contains 
tho cap., Hamilton (pop., 3000); the 
only other tn. is St. George (pop. 1000), 
on that is., which, with Paget, Smith, and 
other is., encircles Garth Harbour, N.E. 
of Main Is. At St. George is the great 
floating dock, 545 by 100 tt., towed out in 
1902 to replace the earlier one of 1869. 
The Islets of Ireland, where is the naval 
station, Somei'sct, etc., enclose the Great 
Sound at S.W. of Main Is. There being 
no streams or weUs the is. are entirely 
dependent upon rainfall. Tho vegeta- 
tion is nevertheless prolific; the juniper or 
Bermuda cedar grows in great quantities, 
and was formerly invaluable in ship- 
building. Tho temperate climate, 87 — 
49®, makes tho B. a popular winter resort 
for Amers. and Canadians, and there Is 
considerable export trade in early onions, 
potatoes, and green vegetables, spring 
flowers, and lily bulbs to the U.S.A. 
Agriculture is tho chief industry, and it is 
entirely in the hands of small tenants. 
Arrowroot and bananas are grow’n, and 
fish is plentiful around the coasts. The 
quantity of shipping is remarkable for so 
small a place. All meat, flour, and such 
necessities have to be imported. On 
account of the strategic position of the 
group, there are a military garrison and a 
naval dockyard and station. A railway 
(214 ni.) connects Hamilton, Somerset, 
and St. George, crossing the sea Inlets or 
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bays at a dozen points. Regular round 
trips are made by the Monarch of Ber- 
muda (27»000 tons) ol the New York- 
Bermuda service* There are about 105 
tn. of colonial and 15 m. of military roads. 
Bermuda is a naval base on the N. Amer. 
and W. Indies station. During the First 
World War it sent 2 contingents to France, 
and also contributed £40,000 towards the 
cost of the war. The pop., excluding 
army and navy, is about 32,000, about 
12,300 being white. The is. are a Brit, 
crown colony, administered by the 
governor ana commander-in-chief, an 
Executive Council, Lerislative Council, 
both appointed by the Crown, and House 
of Assembly (3o), elected by the 9 
pars., 4 members each. The franchise 
was extended to women in 1944. The B. 
are included in the diocese of Newfound- 
land. Facilities for the setting up and use 
of naval and air bases on the E. coast of 
Bermuda and on the Great Bay were 
granted in Sept. 1940 to the Gov. of the 
U.S.A., and in 1944 a training base ''or 
ships of the Royal Canadian Navy was 
estab. A conference was held in Ber- 
muda early In 1946 between Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. to settle routes and rates 
of the air services between their respective 
ters. The agreement, which arose out of 
this conference, was pub. ae a White 
Paper (Cmd. 6747). See Hellprin, Ber- 
mvda Islands, 1889; Coles, Bermuda, 
1907 ; W. B. Hayward, Bermuda, Past and 
Present, 1923; H. M. Chapin, Bermvda 
Privateers, 1625-1708, 1926'. 

Bermudez, a state in Venezuela, S. 
America, has been divided into 3 states: 
Aiizoategui, Monagas, and Sucre. 

Bern, or Berne, canton of Switzerland; 
area, 2650 sq. m. The fertile valleys of 
the Aar and the Emmen divide the 
mountainous alpine region in the S. from 
the Jura Mts. in the N. Among the 
peaks of , the Oberland are the Jungfrau, 
the Schreckhom, the Eiger, etc.; among 
the lakes of the canton are those of Thun, 
Neuch&tel, and Bienne. The prin. riv. 
is the Aar. The N. part of the canton is 
hilly; it produces com, wine, and fruits. 
The S.E. part, the Oberland, produces 
fruits in its lower valleys, and excellent 
pasturage higher up. Cows and horses 
are reared, the horses of Emmen thal 
specially being noted ; the lakes abound in 
s alm on and trout. Quarries of sandstone, 
granite, and marble are worked, and iron 
mines, whilst a little gold is also found. 
The manufs. of the canton, which are not 
extensive, comprise linen and woollen 
goods, leather, wood articles, and watches. 
The canton, which is made up entirely of 
lands acquixcd by the city B. at various 
times, has a pop. of 689,000. 

B., the cap. of the canton, and political 
cap. of the Swiss confederation, is situated 
on a high sandstone promontory, sur- 
rounded on 3 sides by the R. Aar; it is 
68 m. S.S.W. of Basle. It is one of the 
best-built tns. in Europe. There is a 
magnifioeut Gothic cathedral, dati^ from 
the fifteenth century ; a univ., the Federal 
.Palace, a museum, public library, etc. 
The streets in the old tn., flanked with 
arcades, are those of a prosperous 


eighteenth-century tn. ; the numerous 
fountains mostly date from the sixteenth 
century. The chief Industries are weav- 
ing, spinning, and the manuf. of 
machinery and chocolate. B. also trades in 
cheese, wine, coal, and cattle. It is cele- 
brated for its splendid views of the Alps. 
B. was founded in 1191, and became a free 
imperial city in 1218, and gradually 
attained a state of Independence. Be- 
tween 1288 and 1339 it successfully re- 
sisted attacks by Rudolf of Hapsburg, 
Albert his son, and Louis of Bavaria. In 
1405 much of the city was destroyed by 
fire, but was rebuilt. In 1528 B. em 
braced the cause of the Reformation, and 
in the ensuing war with the duke of Savoy 
added the Pays de Vaud to its dominions. 
From then till 1798 B. continued to pros- 
per; in the latter year it opened its gates 
to the Fr. troops, and lost about half its 
possessions. The origrlu of the name of 
the tn. is said to be from old Swabian 
bem, moaning a bear, and certainly a 
bear is represented on the first known tn. 
seal, of the date 1224. Ever since 1513 
bears have been kept in B. at the public 
and the bear-pit is one of the 
the tn. 

Convention, see under Copy- 
right. , , 

Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste Jules, see 
Charles XIV. (of Norway and Sweden). 

Bernalda. tn. in the prov. of Potenza, 
Italy. It Is about 35 m. S.W. of Taranto. 
Pop. 6000. 

Bernanos, Georges (1888-1948), Fr. 
novelist and polemic writer, b. in Paris, of 
mixed Lorraine and Sp. descent. Edu- 
cated at a Jesuit college in letters and law. 
Began as an insurance ofiicial. Fought 
in the First World War, being awarded 
the Croix de Guerre. Contributed articles 
to minor periodicals and, at 38, took up 
literature as a career, his first novel being 
Sous le soleU de Satan (1926). ' His theme 
is almost always the struggle for the soiil 
of man between the forces of good and evil, 
which he portrays with originality and 
intense conviction. In 1928 appeared 
L* Imposture, the portrait of the inner 
soul of an imbelieving priest, a master- 

f iece comparable with DuhameTs Salavin, 
n 1929 came the novel La Joie; in 1936 
Journal d’un curi de campaane,^ trans. 
(1937) as The Diary of a Country Parson, 
which won him a European reputation. 
B., like Mauriac, stands firmly on the 
Rom. Catholic position, and is a severe 
critic of fallen humanity; hence some 
critics have regarded his La Orande Peur 
des bien-pensants — Edouard Drumont 
(1931) as really a condemnation of Catho- 
lics in the vein of works by L6on Bloy and 
P6guy. Other works: Les Grands Cime' 
litres sous la lune (1938), a polemic a^inst 
Franco and his followers of remancable 

S ower; Nous autres Francais (1939), on 
tie decline of spiritual values. B. went 
to Brazil in 1939 in voluntary exile, and 
there wrote LeUre aux Anglais (1942), 1^ 
sympathies being with de Gaulle and the 
allies. His la^ work was Monsieur 
Quine (1946), a complex work of fiction 
on his misfipvini^ about the future of 
Christian civilization. 


expense, 
sights of 
Bern 
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Bernard C/l. 866), It. traveller in f Pales- 
tine, called Sapiens who has been con- 
fused with a Scottish monk of the same 
name. He set out from Rome, between 
863 and 867, to Palestine, and on his 
return went to the monastery of Mont 
St. Michel, in Brittany. To him has been 
attributed a work, De Ipsa Urbe Hieru- 
salem et de multis adjacentibus Locis, and 
also a short tract, of which a manuscript 
exists at Oxford and another in the Brit. 
Museum. Consult Early Travels in 
Palestine (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 
1847). 

Bernard, Claude (1813-78), Fr. physio- 
logist, b. near Vlllefranche; began the 
study of medicine in 1834 and worked 
with Majendie at the College de France, 
becoming deputy prof, in 1847, and suc- 
ceeding him the chair, 1855. His prin. 
researches and discoveries were in the 
digestive function of the pancreas, the 
sugar-making (glycogenic) secretion of 
the liver, and, perhaps his most epoch- 
making, the discovery of the vaao-motor 
system. His study of the action of 
poisonous drus«, chiefly curare, is also of 
importance. He pub. Introduction d la 
mmecine exp6rimentale, 1866; Physio- 
logie ginirale, 1872; but his work is best 
judged by the 17 vols. of his lectures 
{LeQon8)\ see his life by Sir M. Foster, 
1 899 

Bernard, Edward (1638-97), Eng. 
oriental scholar and mathematician, b. 
at Towcester, Northamptonshire; 1655, 
elected scholar of St. John's College, 
Oxford; studied Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Coptic; 1669, Christopher Wren 
appointed B. his deputy in the Savilian 
chair of astronomy. B. supervised the 
reprinting of the old mathematicians. He 
d, at Oxford. 

Bernard, Jean Jacques, Fr. playwright, 
son of Paul B. (o.v.); b. at Enghien, July 
30, 1888. His best plays are UAmi en 
peine (1921), Marline (1922), and 
L* InvitcLtion au voyage (1924). In vivid 
contrast with the mocJtery and satire of 
the elder B., the younger’s work is 
notable for penetrating psychology and is 
often concerned with the secret, almost 
Inarticulate, purgatoiy of the soul. This 
is exempUfled in Le Feu qui reprend^ his 
earliest production. 

Bernard, Mountague (1820-82), Eng. 
lawyer, b. at Tibberton Court, Gloucester- 
shire. Ho studied at Trinity College, 
Oxford, of which he became a Vinerion 
scholar and fellow; he was called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 1846. He was in- 
fluenced by the High Church movement, 
and became one of the founders of the 
(hiardian, 1846, He was appointed the 
first prof, of international law at Oxford, 
1859-74. In 1871 he went to America, 
and was one of the high oommissioners 
who signed the treaty of Washington. 

Bernard, Paul (called Tristan) (1866- 
1947), Fr. author and dramatist, b. at 
Besangon, son of a house builder; edu- 
cated at the lycdes of Besanoou and 
Condorcet. He srraduated in law and 
took a post first in an aluminium factory 
(1887—90) and then in the Court of 
Appeal, Paris. Later he was sports 


director at the V61odrome Buffalo (1894- 
1896); then editor successively of varioifs 
papers, including the JScho de Paris, Oil 
Bias, Journal, Auto, etc. This varied 
experience of life is reflected in his more 
ambitious plays and novels, his earlier 
work being vaudevilles of irony and mock- 
ing humour like: Le Fardeau de la 
liberU, 1897; Franches hippies, 1898; 
Le Seul Bandit du village, 1898; Le Vrai 
Courage, 1899. The best of his later 
plays are Triple Patte (with Andr6 God- 
lernaux), 1905; La Peau de Vours, 1907; 
M. Codomat, 1908; Le Petit Cafi, 1911; 
Les Deux Canards, 1913; Le Prince 
Charmnnt: Ce gue Von dit aux femmes, 
1922; which, like his best novels, cleverly 
satirize human weaknesses. His novels 
include Mimoires d'un jeune homme 
rang6, 1899; Un Mari paciftque, 1901; 
Amants et voleurs, 1906; Deux amateurs 
de femmes, 1907. 

Bernard, WiUiam Bayle (1807-75), 
Eng. dramatist, b. at Boston, U.S.A.; 
came to England in 1820 ; was clerk in the 
Army Accounts Office, 1826-30, later 
becoming a professional dramatist. His 
plays include: The Pilot, 1827; Rip Van 
Winkle, 1832; The Man about Town, 1836; 
His Last Legs, 1839; The Round of Wrong, 
1846. 

Bernard, St., of Clairvaux (1090-1153), 
mediaeval saint, monk, preacher, and 
theologian, b. near Dijon in 1090, the son 
of a orusading knight; his mother was of a 
noble Burgundian family. He joined the 
newly founded monastery of Clteaux, and 
in 1115 founded the daughter house of 
Clairvaux, of which he was the first 
abbot. His saintly and ascetic life, his 
preaching, and his reforming zeai made 
aim the most influential churchman of his 
time, and the abbey the most important 
of Cistercian monasteries, from which 
during his life sprang some 90 other 
houses. From 1130 to 1138 he played 
the chief part in establishing Innocent II. 
in the papacy as against the anti -pope 
Anacletus, and thus ended the schism 
which threatened the Church. The eleva- 
tion of his pupil, Eugenius III., to the 
papacy in 1145 made him almost a second 
pope. He presided at the condemnation 
of Abelard at Sens, and of Gilbert of 
Poitlem at Rheims, and by his preaching 
checked the spreading heresies in Langue- 
doc. As preacher of the second crusade 
in 1146 he won Louis VII. of France and 
Conrad of Germany to take the cross. 
The disastrous ending shook his power, 
and his falling health and the call of his 
order prevented his undertaking the third 
crusade. He d. at Clairvaux, 1153, and 
was canonised by Alexander HI.. 1173. 
St. B. is one of the great figures of medie- 
val Christendom ; apart from his political 
influence, the power of his preaching, and 
the example of his ascetic life, he stands 
out as the practical mystic opposed to 
the subtleties of scholastic theology. His 
voluminous writings include letters, ser- 
mons, and domatio and mystical trea- 
tises; some of nls hymns are still used In 
Protestant churches. Complete works 
first pub. 1508; od. by MabiUon, 1667; 
Eng. trans. Eales, 1889-95; see also J. C. 
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Morison, 1863, S. J. Bales, 1890, E. 
Vacaudard, 1895, R. S. Storrs, 1893, and 
D*Hau88onville, 1906. 

Bernard of Morlaix, Fr. monk of the 
twelfth century, who belonged to the 
Benedictine order. He was the author 
of De Contempiu Mundi, a poem, which 
wa? pub. at l%ris in 1843. It was com- 
plete in 3 vols., each containing 1000 
stanzas, and has been widely read in a 
trajislation by Neale. 

Bernard- Beere, Mrs. Fanny Mary 
Whitehead) (1856-1915), Eng. actress, b. 
at Norwich, 1856; prepared for. the stage 
by Hermann Vezin ; first appeared at the 
Opera Comique. In 1877 she joined the 
St. James’s compam\ London, taking tho 
arts of Julia in The Rivalu and Lady 
neerwdl in The School for Scandal. She 
was engaged In 1883 by tho Bancrofts for 
Sardou’a Fddora, in which she scored a 
great success. In 1887 she became 
manager at tho Opera Comique, and pro- 
duced As in a Looking-Glass, ArUttia, and 
Masks and Fates. She appeared at 
Wyndham’s in The End M a Story in 190*2, 
and at the Coliseum in The Spy. in 1905. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (1737-1814), 
Fr. author and engineer, b. at Havre; 
educated at Caen ; became an engineer 
and entered the army, but was dismissed 
and travelled over Europe till 1765, when 
ho settled in Paris. Ills work, which is 
influenced by Rousseau, and deals almost 
entirely with sentimental and imaginative 
themes, has influenced Fr. prose style. 
Ilis best-known books are: Voyage 0 Vile 
de France, 1773; Etudes de la nature, 
1783-88; Paulet Virginie, 1787 ; La Chau- 
mUre indienne, 1791; and Harmonies de 
la Nature (pub. posthumously). His 
works and correspondence were collected 
with a life by Alm6 Martin, 1818-20. 
See also biographies and critical studies by 
Lescure, Maury, and Arv6de Barino. 

Bernardines, name sometimes given to 
the C'istercian order of monks. See Cis- 
tercians. 

Bernardino of Siena, Saint (1380-1444), 
It. Franciscan friar, b. at Massa di Carrara. 
Entered Franciscan order, 1404; ap- 
pointed vicar-genoral, 1438. Ho restored 
the strictness of the early monastic rule, 
was famed as a preacher and wrote sev. 
mystic works. He founded the Fratres 
de Observantia, a branch of tho Fran- 
ciscan order, numbering over 300 monas- 
teries in Italy in his own times. B. was 
canonised as a saint, 1450. His writings 
were pub. in Venice, c. 1594, again in 1745, 
and in Paris in 1636. Consult Mary 
Allies, Three Catholic Reformers, 1879. 

Bernau, tn. of Brandenburg, Germany, 1 3 
m. N.E. of Berlin. It has woollen, cotton, 
and silk weaving industries. Pop. 10,000. 

Bernauer, Agnes, daughter of a poor 
barber-surgeon of Ausgburg, was married 
secretly to Albert, oldest son of Ernest, 
duke of Bavaria, Munich, in 1432 ; banned 
from a tournament by his father for his 
apparent illegal connection with Agnes, 
Albert openly acknowledged her as his 
wife, but in his absence she was charged 
with witchcraft, condemnecL and drowned 
in the Danube. One of Hebbel’s prin. 
tragedies, Agnes Bernauer, 1855, is based 


on the story, and Otto Ludwig left an un- 
finished play on the same subject. 

Bernay, tn. in the dept, of Eure, France, 
on the Charentorme, 31 m. from Fivroux; 

E op. 5973. A great fair for Normandy 
orses is held annually, and there are 
cotton manufactories, and bleaching and 
dye-works. The abbey, round whl(m tho 
tn. grew, was founded In the eleventh 
century. Pop. 7500. 

Bernays, Jakob (1824-81), Ger. philo- 
logist, b. in Hamburg, of Jewish parentage ; 
educated at the univ. of Bonn, where he 
became librarian and prof, in 1866. His 
works, dealing with classical philology 
and Gk. philosophy, wore ed. by Usener 
and pub. at Berlin in 1885. His most im- 
portant book is an ed. of Lucretius, 1856. 

Bernburg, tn., Anbalt, Germany, till 
1865 cap. of the duchy of Anhalt-B. 
Pop. 35.000. In the Bergstadt, on r. b. of 
tho Saale, is the old ducal castle. Ma- 
chinery and boiler-making, pottery and 
chemical works were tho chief industries. 
Berne, see Bern. 

Berners, John Bourchier, Lord (1467- 
1553), Eng. translator, son of Sir Hum- 
phrey B. (a descendant of Edward III.), 
who was killed at the battle of Barnet, 
fighting for Edward IV. John was sent 
to Oxford at an early age. Henry VIII. 
made him chancellor of the exchequer 
for life; he was also made governor of 
Calais, where ho d. At tho king’s com- 
mand he trans. the Chronicle of Froissart, 
1523-25, the work being printed by 
Pynson; The Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius, 1534: History of Arthur of Lytell 
Brytaine (Brittany); and the Romance of 
Huon of Bordeaux. He also wrote a 
comedy called Ite in Vineam meam (Go to 
my vineyard). 

Berners, or Barnes, Juliana (b. 1388), 
reputed author of the Boke of St. Albans, 
a treatise on hawking and hunting. 
The first eds., of which 3 copies remain, 
appeared in 1486. It seems likely she 
was the prioress of Sopwell nunnery, near 
St. Albans. Having passed her girlhood 
at court, she must have retained her love 
of field sport after entering the convent. 
John Hoslewood, who piib. a facsimile of 
tho work in 1811, claims that she is the 
earliest Eng. author of her sex. 

Bernese Oberland, strictly tho upper 
countiy or ‘highlands’ in the S. of the 
canton of Berne, Switzerland, but often 
extended to include the range of the Alps 
from the upper RhOne valley northwards, 
and from the lake of Geneva to the lake 
of Lucerne, thus lying also in parts of 
Valais, Vaud, Friboiu'g, Lucerne, Uri, and 
Unterwalden. It is the most frequented 
of Alpine dists. by tourists and visitors, 
not only in tho summer but also in the 
winter. The chief centres from which ex- 

S editions are made are: Thun, the cap. of 
tie B. O., which formed a separate canton 
of the Helvetic Republic, 1798-1802: In- 
terlaken, 17 m. Dv rail from Thun; 
Schynige Platte, Lauterbrunnen, and 
Grindelwald, one of the most frequented 
resorts in Switzerland; Melringen, the 
meeting-place of many routes; Mllrren 
and Kandersteg. The prin. peaks of the 
B. O. are tho Finsteraarhorn, 14,096 ft.; 
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the Aletschhorn, 13,721; the Jungfrau, 
13,669 (the splendid view from Interlaken 
is famous): Monch, 13,468; Gross Schreck- 
horn, 13,386; Gross Viescherhorn, 13,285; 
Eiger, 13,042; the 3 peaks of the Wetter- 
horn, 12,166, 12,149, and 12,110. The 
views from the Sparrhorn, 9928, Eggls- 
horn, 9626, are well known. The highest 
passes are Lauithor, 12,140, Monchjoch, 
11,680, and Jungfraujoch, 11,385, leading 
to the Eggishorn from Lauterbrunnon, 
Griiidelwald, and the Wengern Alp re- 
spectively. The Oeinini, 7641 , leads from 
Kandcrsteg to Leukerbad, the Grirasel, 
7100, with a carriage road, from Mciringen 
to the Rhone glacier, and the Great and 
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and Thaun, and the capture of one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe, Breisach. 

Bernhardi, Friedrich von (1849-1930), 
Ger. general and author, b. at St. Peters- 
burg (Lonlngn’ad). son of Theodor von B., 
a diplomatist. He entered the army in 
1870, and fought in the Franco-German 
war: later became military attach^ at 
Berne, and was appointed a general of 
cavalry in 1908. He retired in 1909. and 
wrote Germany and the Next War, a com- 
plete and undisguised exptjsition of Pan- 
Germanism and the Ger. ideal of Welt- 
marht. B. may be regarded as a disciple 
of Nietzsche and Treitschke, but went 
beyond them in the frank proposal of tho 
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IN’TKHLAKK.N AND THE JUNGFEAU (13,699 ft.) FROM THE NORTH 


Little Scheidegg, 6434 and 6772. from 
Grindelwald to Mciringen and Lauter- 
brunnen. The 3 largest glaciers in the 
Alps are in the B. O,, viz. the Great 
Alet/Sch, 164 •» the Untcraar, and the 

Fiescher, 10 m. 

Bernesque Poetry (poesia berncsca), see 
Bernt, Francesco. 

Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, Duke (1604- 
1639), Protestant general of the Thirty 
Years war, was the youngest son of John, 
third duke of Waxe-Weimar. At the be- 
ginning of the war ho was present at the 
defeats of Wieslock, Wimpfen, and Stadt- 
lohn, 1622-23. He joined Christian IV. 's 
Dan. army in 1625, and later rose to high 
rank in the army of Gustavus Adolphus. 
His leadership in command nt Liitzcn, 
1632, after Gustaviis’s death, and his 
successful invasions into Germany and 
Bavaria made him tho most formidable 
opponent of the Imperialists. In 1623 ho 
captured Ilegensburg, but was crushingly 
■defeated by Gallas at Ndrdlingen in 1634. 
On tho entry of Franco into tho war ho 
took service with her, still being general in 
command of the Protestant forces. His 
campaign of 1638 was successful with 
victories at Rheinfolden, Wittenwoihor, 


ruthless means for attaining the end of 
immediate Ger. world dominion. The 
book was held to establish Germany’s 
aggressive designs, which culminated in 
the invasion of Belgium in 1914. A 
second book by B., The War of the Future, 
was pub. in 1921. 

Bernhardi, Theodor von (1802-87), Ger. 
historian and diplomatist, b. in Berlin. 
Ho wrote on historical subjects, bis works 
including Denkwilrdigkeiten ausdem Lebcn 
des Russischen Generals Karl Friedrich von 
Toll, 1856-58, and Geschichte Russian ds 
und der Europdischen l*olitik in den Jahr- 
cn, 1814-31, 3 vols., 1863-77. 

Bernhardt, Sarah (1845-1923), Fr. 
actress, b. in Paris, Oct. 23, of a Jewish 
family named Bernard, the eleventh of 
fourteen children. She was baptised with 
the name of Hosine and was brought up in 
a convent school at Versailles. After gain- 
ing prizes for tragedy and comedy at the 
conservatoire she appeared in a small part 
in Racine’s lphig6nie at the Com6die Fran- 
caise in 1862 ; in 1867 she joined tho Od6on 
company and made her first marked 
successes as Zanetta in Copp6e’a Le 
Passant, 1869, and as the Queen in Hugo’s 
Ruv Bias. Returning to tho Franoaise 
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after the Franco •German war, her great 
performances in the title role of Ra^ne's 
PlUdrt {i%li), the test part of Fr. tragedy, 
and as Doha Sol in Hugo’s Hemani (1S77), 
proclaimed her as the successor to Raohers 
vacant place on the Fr. staro. In 1880 
she broke with the Oom6die Francaise on 
the production of Augler’s Lea Aveiituriers 
and had to pay heavy damages. She 
began her triumphal tours of the world, 
appeculng principally in Scribe’s Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Dumas Als*8 Dame aux canU’ 
lias, and Meilhac and Hal6vy’8 Frou-Frou, 
Sardou’s plays Fidora, Thiodora, La 
Toaca, and CUopAtre were specially 
written round her emotional and magnetic 
p^ersonality. These with Richepin’s Nana 
Sahib and Barbier’s Jeanne a’Arc were 
her chief successes during her occupancy 
of the Porte St. Martin theatre (1883-90). 
During these years and from 1891 to 1893 
she visited not only the chief tns. of 
Europe and the U.S.A., but also Australia 
and S. America. She moved to the 
Renaissance Theatre in 1893 with Julos 
Lemattre’s Lea Roxa, where she also played 
in Sardou’s Qiamonda, 1894. In the first 
of Rostand’s poetic dramas, La Princeaae 
lointaine, 1895, she created the part of 
Mdlisande, to be followed by Photiue in 
the same author’s religious drama, La 
SamarUaine, 1897. Her appearance in 
Magda, 1895, a Fr. trans. of Sudermann’s 
Heimat, marked a new ieparture, to be 
followed (1899) by her Impersonation of 
Hamlet, a doubtful though daring ex- 
periment. She repeated the impersona- 
tion of male characters as the hapless 
duke of Reich stadt in Rostand’s L*Aiglon 
in 1900 at the Th^&tre Sarah Bernhstfdt. 
Her adaptation of Do Musset’s Lorenzaccio 
and the revival of Hugo’s Angelo must be 
noticed. Gifted with a wonderful voice, 
which could range over every note of 
human passion, and with a vivid persona- 
lity the ’ divine Sarah * represented at its 
highest the emotional as distinct from the 
intellectual type of actress. To compare 
her playing with that of Eleonora Duse in 
such parts as Magda or the Dame aux 
Cam6ria8 is to realise the creative powers 
of two actresses of distinct schools of art. 
It was perhaps the freedom given for her 
emotional style that was the special 
appeal made to S. B. in the constructed 
and mechanical plays of Sardou. She 
married in 1882, a member of her com- 
pany, M. Jacques Damala, a Gk., from 
whom she separated in the following year. 
There was one son, Maurice Bernhardt. 
As a result of an accident, her right log — 
Inclusive of the thigh — was amputated in 
Paris, Feb. 22, 1915. Nevertheless she 
continued to act, and toured in America 
1917. In London, Apr. 1921, she played a 
man’s part in Vemeuil’s Daniel. In 1913 
she had received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour; she became officer in 1921. Her 
life has been written by Jules Huret, 
1889; Sir. G. Arthtir, 1923; and M. Baring, 
1933. See cUao her autobiography, Ma 
Double Vie, 1907, Eng. trans. 1908. 

Bernhardy, Gottfried (1800-76), Ger. 
phUologist, o, at Landsberg, Brandenburg ; 
was prof, at Berlin Univ., 1826-29, and 
afterwards prof, in Halle Univ. and direc- 


tor of the Philological Seminary. His 
works include: OrundHaa der rdmiachen 
LiUeratvr, 1830 ; Qrandriaa der griechiachen 
Litteratur, 1836-46, and on ed. of Suldas, 
4 vols. 1834-53. 

Berni, Franoesoo (1597-1636), It. comic 
poet. His popularity is evidenced by the 
fact that since his time burlesque poetry 
is referred to as poeaia bemeaca. Hav- 
ing held a secretaryship at Rome, he 
gladly renounced what was to him a 
drudgery for a canonry in the cathedral 
of Florence. His fame rests largely on his 
complete revision of Boiardo’s Orlando 
Innamorato, which was the basis of 
Ariosto's masterpiece, Orlando Furioao. 
His witty, graceful verse forms a pleasant 
contrast to the unpolished lines of 
Bolardo. 

Bernioia, A.-S. kingdom, said to have 
extended from the Tyne to the Forth ; the 
first king was Ida, 647-59, and bis cap. 
Hamburgh. In 605 ^thelfrlth united 
the S. Independent kingdom of Deira with 
B. as one kingdom, Northumbria. After 
the death of his conqueror Edwin, 633, it 
was divided again, but shortly afterwards 
the Bernlcian dynasty under Oswio be- 
came supreme. The see of the bishopric 
of B. was at Lindlsfame and later at 
Hexham. 

Berniole, see Barnacle. 

Berniole, or Barnacle, Goose (the Anaer 
bemicla), Arctic bird which visits Britain 
in winter. It receives its name from an 
anct. fable that it was an offspring of the 
barnacle ig.v.),. It is about 2 ft. in length, 
weighs about 6 lb., is black and white in 
colour, marbled with blue and grey, the 
beak is black, streaked with red. It was 
bred in Britain by the earl of Derby in 
1834, and its flesh is used for food. 

Bernier, Francois (d. 1 685), Fr. traveller, 
b. at Angers in Aniou; took the degree of 
doctor at Montpellier; he set out on his 
travels in Palestine and Egypt; left Egypt 
and went to India, and was phvsiclan for 8 
years to the Momil Emperor Aurungzebe. 
He wrote on nls return to France a 
Hiatory of the Empire of the Oreat Mogul, 
which appeared in 1670, and a continua- 
tion of tnis the next yean they wore 
reprinted under the title of The Travels of 
Francois r>ernier, and have been trans. 
into all European languages. 

Bernina, name of a mt., Piz B^ 13,304 
ft., and of a pass, 7645 ft., in the Rheetian 
Alps, canton of Orisons, Switzerland. 
The pass, over which there Is a carriage 
road, leads from Pontreslna, Upper Enga- 
dlne, to Tirano in the valley of the Adda, 
Italy. The B. Alps form a group lying 
between the Maloja and the Roschen 
Scheideck passes. The Piz B. was first 
climbed in 1850. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo (1698-1680), 
It. sculptor, painter, and architect, was 
invited by Pope Urban VIII. to submit 
designs for the embellishment of St. 
Peter's at Romo. The splendid colonnade 
was the fruit of the invitation. In 1663 
he was called to Paris by Louis XIV., and 
although his design for the Louvre was* 
rejected in favour of Perrault’s, he re- 
ttirned to Rome enriched by gifts as well 
as honours. 
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Bernoulli* or Bernoullli name of a 
family of mathematicians and scientists. 
Originally residents of Antwerp, they were 
driven by the persecution of the Spaniards 
to find refuge first in Frankfort, and after- 
wards in Basle: 

Jacques Bernoulli (1654-1705), b. at 
Basle, was esteemed in his own day as a 
versifier in Latin, Ger., and Fr. He 
taught himself the elements of geometry 
against his father’s wishes, and from 1676 
to 1682 travelled in France, England, and 
Holland. In 1687 he was appointed to 
the chair of mathematics at Basel, where 
he remained until his death. Amongst 
other Investigations, he solved Leibnitz’s 
problem of the isochronous curve, deter- 
mined the curve formed by a chain hang- 
ing between 2 supports and the curve 
formed by an elastic rod supported at- one 
extremity and bent by a weight at the 
other. 

Jean Bernoulli (1667-1748) was aided 
by his brother Jacques In his early mathe- 
matical studies, but has achieved a higher 
reputation as an Independent discoverer. 
Ho became prof, of mathematics at 
Groningen, and after holding the position 
for 10 years, succeeded his brother in the 
chair of mathematics at Basel. His 
works are numerous and important, and 
amongst his discoveries was that of the 
exponential calculus. Three of his sons 
achieved distinction in mathematics. 

Nicolas Bernoulli (1695-1726), son of 
the preceding; was appointed prof, of 
mathematics at St. Petersburg, but d. 
after holding the office for about 8 months. 

Daniel Bernoulli (1700-82), brother of 
the preceding, studied medicine as well as 
mathematics, and in 1725 wOvS appointed 

f rof. of mathematics at St. Petersburg, 
n 1733, disturbed by the state of his 
health, be returned to Basel and occupied 
the choir of anatomy, and botany. His 
work was concerned mainly with the in- 
vestigation of the problems of hydro- 
dynamics and considerat ion of the theory 
of probability wit h respect to some of tlio 
practical issues of life. 

Jean Bernoulli (1710-90), tlie third son 
of Jean B., h. at Basel, studied in France, 
and became prof, of eloquence in Bavsel. 
Ho Buccccded his father in the chair of 
innthematies in 17 IS. On three ocea- 
Bions he received tlie pri/c of tho Academy 
of Sciences at Ihiris, his subjects being the 
capstan, tlie propagation of liglit, and tiic 
magnet. 

Jean Bernoulli (1744-1807), sou >j the 
preceding: became astronc»mer royal at 
Berlin at tbe ago of 19, and subsequently 
bold the office of director of mathematical 
studies at the academy of Berlin. 

Jacques Bernoulli (1759-89), brother of 
the preceding, studied law, but could not 
bo restrained from hi a natural enthusiasm 
for geometry. After acting as a substi- 
tute for his uncle Daniel at the unlv. of 
Basel for some time, he became prof, of 
mathematics at St. Petersburg in 1788. 

Bernoullian Numbers* series of numbers 
used in determining the sum of certain 
mathematical series; named after Jacques 
Bernoulli (1654-1705). For example, the 
sum of the same powers of the natural 


numbers from 1 to n may be expressed by 
the following formula, r denoting the 
power: 

I 1 T 

r(r-l)(r-2) 

-Ba j| nr~^ 

. .^r(r-l)(r-2)(r-3)(r~4) ^ 


the signs of the series being alternately 
+ and — , starting at the third term. 
The quantities symbolised by Bi, B„ 
Ba, etc., are knowr. as B. N., the first six 
of which are ft, and 

Thus the sum of the senes, 1* -f-2* -fS* -f 
. . . -I n'* becomes 

5 . 5.4.3 , 


The value of the first 250 B. N. to nine 
figures in each case have been pub. by 
Glalsher in the Cambridge Philosophical 
Socieiu I'ransaciions, xii. 384. 

Bernstein, Eduard (1850-1932) (Ger. 
democratic leader, and political wrritor, b. 
in Berlin, son of an engine-driver); was 
engaged for some time In Journalism. On 
ac(.‘Ount of his political views he was 
obliged to leave Germany in 1878; bo then 
resided in Switzerland, and with Bebel 
conducted the Sozialdemokrat at Zitrich, 
1881-90 — moving to London in 1888, and 
living there until his return to Germany in 
1901. He then became editor of tho 
Dokumente des Sozialismus, and Welt am 
Montan. He was a member of the Reich- 
stag 1902-6. 1912-18, and (for Breslau) 
since 1920. Ills works, mainly critical 
of the doctrines of Karl Marx, include 
Oesellschaftliches und Privateigentum^ 1891 ; 
Zur Geschichte und Theorie des Sozialis- 
muSf 1901; Die Geschichte der Berliner 
Arbeiierbeivegung, 1907 ; Die dexUsche 
Revolution, Sozialdemokratische Vol- 
kerpoliiik, 1917 ; Der Sozialismus evnai und 
ielzi, 1922; Von I HI 5 bis 7 2, 1926. 

Bernstein, Henry {b. 1876), Fr. drama- 
tist, 6. in Paris, of Jewish extraction. 
Was educated at Cambridge Unlv. for two 
years, where ho achieved distinction os an 
oarsman, but took no degree. He in- 
curred criticism for leaving the army 
before his time, but in 1911 was allowed 
to re-enter it. Had a duel with L6on 
Daiidet over this matter in 1911, when 
both were wounded. From the outset B. 
opposed Socialism; this and Ills bitter 
feeling towards the anti-Semites are 
apparent in his plays, a number of which 
have been performed in England. The 
best of tho earlier plays are Le D6tour 
(1902); La Rafale (1906); Isra^, on an 
anti-Semitic theme (1906); Le Voleur 
(1907), the theme being a husband’s dis- 
covery of his wife’s theft; and Samsont 
1909. In 1911 B. fought a bloodless duel 
with Francis Chevassu, dramatic critic of 
the Figaro, and there was further trouble 
on the production of his Aprls Moi at the 
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Com6die FraD^aise Id the same year. 
Owing to the disorders instigated by the 
CameTots du Roy, the play was with- 
drawn, the only instance of such occur- 
rence in the I'r. national theatre since the 
withdrawal of Sardoti’s Thennidor in the 
nineties. One of his greatest triumphs 
was Judith (1922). on the theme of the 
Biblical story, re-interpreted suo more, 
for Judith ent(;rs the tent of Holofernes 
no longer to save her people, hut to play 
the grandii nmoureuse. Other plays: 
UAssaut (1912) (Eng. translation The 
Attack, produced in 1924), which turns 
on the blackmailing of a political leader; 
Faix (1920); and MHo (1929). 

Bernstein, Herman, Amer. writer and 
diplomat, b. in Russia 1870, of Jewish 
parentage, lie came to the U.S.A. with 
his parents in 1893, and finished his 
education in New York City. He acted 
as correspondent for the N.Y. 'Tribune 
with the American Expeditionary Force 
in Siberia. The Willy -Nicky Corre- 
sjjondence, pub. in 1918, was sensational 
in revealing the secret telegrams ex- 
changed between the ox -Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. and Tsar Nicholas. In 1928 ho pub. 
u biography of Herbert Hoover, who in 
the same year was elected President. 

BernstorlT, Albrecht, Count von (1809- 
1873), Ger. diplomatist, b. at Droilutzow, 
Mecklenburg-Schw'erin. He was sent as 
envoy to Naples, 1840; appointed am- 
bassador at Vienna, 1848; Naples, 1852; 
London, 1854-01, 1802-73. In 1801-62 
ho acted as minister of foieign affairs. 

Bernstorff, Andreas Peter, Count von 
(1735-97), Dan. statesman, b. in Hanover, 
tho nephew of Johann Bernstorff. As 
mim'ster of foreign affairs in 1773. he 
brought about the ‘armed neutrality’ 
compact with • Russia, and adopted an 
anti-Swedish policy. His understanding 
with Great Britain as to tho term ‘contra- 
band of war’ displeased Russia and ho was 
obliged to resign offlee in 1780. How- 
ever, he was returned to power in 1784, 
and during the Fr. wars maintained n 
neutral policy. He was a keen supi)ortor 
of Liberalism and of tlie freedom of tho 
press, and brought about the ciiiauci- 
pation of tho serfs. 

Bernstorff, Christian Gunther, Count von 
(1769-1835), Dan. diplomatist, the son of 
Andreas looter B., h. at Copenhagen, d. in 
Berlin. Ho became minister of foreign 
affairs, 1793-1810, and Dan. plenipoten- 
tiary at the Congress of Vienna, 1814. 
He entered the Prussian service in 1818, 
and was minister of foreign affairs from 
1818 to 1831. 

Bernstorff, Johann Hartwig Ernst, 
Count von (1712-72), Dan. statesman, of 
an anct. Gor. family; was educated by his 
grandfather, minister of George I. Having 
been for 6 years ambassador at Paris, for 
21 years following be controlled the 
foreign policy of Denmark Q 750-70), 
his adopted country. The settlement of 
the disputes between Russia and Den- 
mark on the Question of Holstein-Gottorp 
was not tho least of his achievements. 
By the treaty of 1765, Catherine II. re- 
nounced aU pretensions to Holstein. 

Bernstorff, Johann Heinrich Andreas 


Hermann Albrecht, Graf (Count) von, 
Ger. diplomat, b. in London Nov. 14, his 
father being Count Albrecht von B., 
Prussian minister — afterwards Ger. am- 
bassador. Educated at tho gymnasium 
at Ratzeburg (Lauenbiirg). lu 1890 he 
was employed in tho Foreign Office, and 
was secretary to the embassy in London, 
1902-6. Then ho was consul-general in 
Egypt until, in 1908, lie was sent os 
ambassador to Washington. He married, 
and remained in America until tho U.S.A. 
declared war in Apr. 1917. I ’resident 
Wilson sent to him notes protesting 
against tho sinking by Ger. submarines of 
ships on which Amer. lives were lost. In 
duo course B. presented notes to the 
President from the Ger. Gov. apologising, 
but tho outrages continued. The public, 
rightly or wrongly, thought it was he who 
maintained an csjf)ioriago system iu tho 
U.S.A., and that it was duo to him that 
tho Ger. language press in America 
adopted so violent an attitude lu favour 
of (iermany. In time his position became 
untenable, and ho returned to CJerniany 
in 1917. For the next 3 years he was 
Ger. ambassador to Turkey. In 1921 ho 
entered the Reichstag as a Libci Jil dele- 
gate, and also became president of tho 
League of Nations U tiion in Germany. In 
1926 he headed the Ger. delegation to the 
League of Nations Preparatory (kimmis- 
sion on Disarmament. When Hitler 
came to power in 1933, he went into self- 
imposed exile in Switzerland, and d. in 
Genova. His book Deutschland und 
Amerika: Erinnerungen aus deni fiinf- 
jahrigen Kriege — trans. as My Three 
Years in America — was pub. in 1920. 

Beroe, marine organism belonging to 
tho coeiontcrato order of Ctenophora, sub- 
class Nuda. It differs from tho other 
genera of Ctenophora in having no ten- 
tacles of any kind, and in having a capa- 
cious stomodaeum resembling the cavity 
of a thimble. It is conical or oval in 
shape, and there is a cceleuteric network 
all over the body, formed by anastomoses 
of the meridians anc parogastric canals, 
it is transparent and gelatinous, and 
shines at night with phosphoric radiance, 
produced by the 8 bands of fused cilia, by 
means of wriich it moves. 

Beresa: (1) Anct. name of Veria, or 
Kara-Feria, tn. of Macedonia, Greece, 35 
in. S.W. of Salonika. It was besieged by 
Athens in 432 B.O., occupied by Romo in 
168 B.C., and captured by Turkey in 
1375 A.D. Paul preached there in a.d. 54. 
(2) Anct. name of Aleppo, cap. of a vilayet 
of the same name in N. Syria, on R. 
Kuweik, 70 m. E. of the Mediterranean. 
Tho name of Bercea was given it by 
Seleucus Nicator, and it is mentioned as 
Helbon (i.e. Aleppo) in Ezek. xxvii. 18. 

Berosus, Babylonian priest, fi. c. 260 
B.c. Josephus has preserved some frag- 
ments of his Babylonian -Chaldean history, 
which he wrote in Gk. They are con- 
sidered trustworthy because he had access 
to native documents stored in tho temple 
of Bel. 

Berosus, genus of coleopterous insects 
of the family Hydrophilldie. The species 
inhabit ponds, in which they 8%vim in an 
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Inverted position, and they probably feed 
on vegetable substance. They are nearly 
oval in shape, and of a dusky yellow hue. 

Beroun, eee Beraun. 

Berre, tn. in dept. Bouches-du-Rhdno, 
France. The salt-water lagoon, ittang de 
B., covering nearly 60 sq. m., lies near the 
sea, with which it Is joined by the canal 
de Bone. N.W. is the Crau, an expanse 
covered with pebbles like a beach. 

Berri, or Berry, former prov. of France, 
bounded by Orl6annais on the N., Niver- 
nais and Bourhonnais on the E., La 
Marche on the S., and Touraine and 
I’oitou on the W. It now forms the 
depts. of Cher and Indre, and part of 
those of Crouse, Nit^vre, and A liter. 

Berri, or Berry, Charles Ferdinand, Duo 
de (1778-1820), b. at Versailles, 1778, a 
younger son of the oornte d ’Artois, after- 
wards Charles X. of B'rance. At the 
revolution be esc>aped with his father to 
Italy, fought under Cond6 (1792-97), and 
came to ICnerland in 1801, whore he mar- 
ried a Miss Anna Brown; this marriage 
was annulled in 1814, and in 1816 he 
married (^aroline Fcrdinande Louise, 
daughter of Francis I. of Naples, b. 1798, 
by whom ho had a daughter, later duchess 
of Parma, b. in 1819, and a son, Henri, 
duo de Bordeaux, better known as the 
comte de Chambord (q.v.), b. posthu- 
mously, 1820, after his father had been 
assassinated by L. P. Louvcl at the opera 
house, Feb. 13 of that year. After the 
revolution of 1830 the duchess landed in 
B’rance in the hope of gaining the throne 
for her son; she was imprisoned, but on 
her secret marriage with Count Lucchosi- 
I^alli being discovered, her political power 
vanished and she was released. She d. in 
Switzerland, 1870. 

Berrima, township in Camden co.. 
New South Wales, 40 m. N.E. of Goiil- 
burn. In a coal, shale, iron, and copper 
mining dist. Pop. 10,()00. 

Berrow's Worcester Journal, Britain’s 
oldest surviving newspaper. Ccleb’^ated 
its 250th anniversary in 1941. In its 
early years it pub. only news of war and 
high politics, and it was a long time before 
any appreciable space was given to local 
affairs. When H. Berrow acquired it in 
1748, his name was added to the title. 
Earlier files of the paper show that it sold 
not only new's and advertising space, but 
books and stationery and even ‘elixir for 
dropsy, powder for the gout. Hypo drops’ 
and other remedies which the printer kept 
in his cupboard. After the death in 1894 
of Charles Henry Birkbeck, one of its most 
noted proprietors, a number of local Con- 
servatives, including Alfred Baldwin, 
M.P. (father of Lord Baldwin) and the 
then Lords Dudley and Beauchamp 
formed a private company and purchased 
it. In 1937 the control was acquired by 
Mr. Ivor Griffiths, and later developments 
Include amalgamation with other news- 
paper concerns in Worcester and the 
absorption of its chief competitor, the 
Worcestershire Advertiser, 

Berruguete, Alonzo (1480-1561), Sp. 
painter, sculptor, and architect, the son 
of a painter, Pedro B. (ff.v.). Charles V. 
appointed him court painter and sculptor 


and superintendent of certain lublio 
building enterprises. B. completed the 
royal palace at Granada, and designed the 
town hall at Seville and the palace of the 
archbishop of Toledo at Alcald. His 
finest piece of sculpture is ‘The Trans- 
figuration’ in the Toledo Cathedral. 

Berruguete, Pedro (d. 1503), Sp. 

painter who lived towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. Little is known of his 
life. Most of his paintings wore hung in 
the museum at Madrid. The frescoes in 
the cathedral at Toledo are thought to be 
the joint work of B. and another artist. 
Other w'orks attributed to him are the 
‘Miracles of the Life of St. Peter,’ ‘St. 
Thomas Aquinas,’ and ‘St. Dominic' (at 
Avila), and ‘Christ In the Garden’ and 
‘The Resurrection’ (at Tdadrid). 

Berry, name of a baccate or fleshy fruit, 
which differs from the drupe {e.g. cherry) 
in having no hard part but the seeds; 
while the drupe has a strong cndocarp. 
All these fruits are soft and succulent, and 
have their seeds embedded in the pulp. 
Many so-called berries have no right to 
the name, e.g. the holly-berry, which is a 
drupe; tlie strawberry, a pseudocarp 
formed from an etmrio of achcncs on a 
fleshy thalamus; while raspberries and 
blackberries are eteerios of drupes. True 
berries are the gooseberry, tomato, 
currant, bilberry, and grape, wlule the 
orange, melon, and cucumber come under 
this head, and the banana, in which over- 
cultivation has destroyed the seeds. 

Berry, tn. of Camden eo.. New South 
Wales, on Berry R., 70 m. S.W. of Sydney. 

Berry, Sir Edward (1768-1831), Eng. 
naval officer. In 1796 ho first came under 
the notice of Captain Nelson, and for his 
services at the siege of Porto F"errajo B. 
received promotion to the rank of com- 
mander. Ho distinguished himself for 
his daring at the battle of Cape St.Vin- 
cont. B. w^as captain of Nelson’s flagship 
at the battle of the Nile, of which he later 
wrote a narrative. B. carried Nelson’s 
dispatches homo on the Leander, when he 
was taken prisoner by the Fr. He also 
took part in the battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 
Ho was knighted 1798; K.C.B., 1815; 
rear-admiral, 1821. 

Berry. James ifl. 1655), Eng. soldier and 
parliamentarian, b. in Shropshire. Ho 
enlisted under Cromwell and became one 
of his favourite officers. Ho fought at 
the battle of Gainsborough, 1643, where 
he slew Charles Cavendish. In 1647, B. 
was elected president of the council of 
adjutors in the disputes between Parlia- 
ment and the Army. In 1655 he was sent 
to Nottinghamshire to suppress a rising 
there, and was subsequently made major- 
general of Hereford, Shropshire, and 
Wales. He sat in Parliament as member 
for Worcestershire in 1657, and was made 
a member of the council of state in 1659. 
B. took part in the overthrow of Richard 
Cromwell, which he afterwards regretted. 
On the Restoration, he was imprisoned 
for life in Scarborough Castle. According 
to Richard Baxter, however, B. was re- 
leased and ‘became a gardener, and lived 
in a safer state than in all his greatness.’ 
The chief authority on B.’s life is Baxter 
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in his autobiography, Reliquim Bax- 
teriansb. 

Berry, Sir John (1635-90), Eng. ad- 
miral, 0 . in Devonshire. He first went to 
sea in the merchant service, his first naval 
appointment being In 1663, when he 
served as boatswain of the Swallow in the 
W. Indies. In 1667 he commanded a 
squadron against the combined forces of 
Fr. and Dutch near St. Nevis and St. 
Kitts. In 1672 he distinguished himself 
at the battle of Sole Bay, and was knighted 
for his services. His death, at Ports- 
mouth, has been attributed to poisoning. 
Consult J. Campbell, Lives of the British 
Admirals and Eminent Seamen, 1779. 

Berry, John Bennington (1851-1928), 
Amer. i^way engineer, b. at Paterson, 
New Jersey; educated at the Polytechnic 
Institute at Brooklyn, He entered the 
railway service in 1874, and served suc- 
cessively, as assistant or chief emlneer, 
the Chicago and N.W., the Union Pacific, 
and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
railways. Set up as railway consultant In 
Chicago in 1914 and wrote authoritatively 
on railway gradients. 

Berry, Mary (1763 - 1852), Eng. 
authoress, b. at Kirkbrldge, Yorkshire. 
In 1788 she and her younger sister, Anne, 
made the acquaintance of Horace Wal- 
pole, who held them in great affection, 
and left them in his will £4000 each and 
some property at Little Strawberry Hill. 
Mary B. collected and ed. the Works of 
Horace Walpole, 1798, and also pub. Eng- 
land and Erance: a Comparative View of 
the Social Condition of both Countries, 
1844; and a Life of Rachael Wriothesley, 
1819. See her Journals and Corre- 
spondence, 2nd ed., 1866. 

Berry, William Ewart, see Camhose, 
Babon. 

Berryer, Antoine Pierre (1790-1868), 
Fr. barrister and politician, the son of a 
distinguished advocate and supporter of 
the Bourbons. After the Restoration he 
defended Ney before the chamber of 
peers, and was successful in his defence of 
other of Napoleon’s generals. His chief 

S olltic^l trials in which he appeared for 
ie defence were those of Lamennais, 
1826, Chateaubriand, 1833, and Mont- 
alembert, 1858. Elected before the re- 
volution in 1830, he remained the only 
legitimist deputy till 1851; a Liberal, he 
never ceased to further the restoration of 
the Bourbons, He was elected to the 
Academy in 1854. Ho d. at Angerville. 

Bersaglieri, i.e. sharoshooters, a corps 
d*€Liie of infantry (riflemen) in the It. 
army. They wore raised In 1836 for the 
Sardinian -Piedmontese army under King 
Charles Albert on the suggestion of Cap- 
tain Alessandro La Marmora of the 
Granatleri-Guardia (Grenadier Guards), 
who was the original commander. They 
were trained in scouting, rapid marching, 
and shooting ibersaglio «=target). Origin- 
ally consisting of two companies, the B. 
before 1914 comprised 12 regiments, and, 
during the First World war, were ex- 

g anded to 21 re^ments. Their uniform 
t a dark blue with a red stripe and facing, 
but their chief distln^ishlng mark is the 
wide black slouch hat with heavy droop- 


ing plumes of cocks’ feathers. They have 
a distlngruished record and are regarded 
with pride in Italy. They have partici- 

S ated in all It. campaigns. During the 
rimean war 6 battalions served with the 
Allies, but their creator and leading spirit. 
La Marmora (then a general) d. of cholera. 
During the First World War their 3rd 
Regiment was awarded the Gold Medal 
for Valour, the highest It. distinction, for 
service on the Plave. In 1895 a cyclist 
company was added to the B. as an ex- 
periment, the success of which led to a 
general creation of cyclist companies in 
the army. Since 1928 the B. have been 
composed entirely of cyclists. In 1 940 the 
It. army was reorganised, and ^ovision 
made to Include 12 regiments of B. in the 

infantry- 

Berseem, or Bersim {Trifolium alexan- 
drinum), Egyptian name of a species of 
white clover which thrives well on salt 
land new^ reclaimed from the sea. In 
the Nile Delta it is grown as fodder for 
animals, and its cultivation prepares the 
land for subsequent crops. 

Berserker (from the ‘sark,’ or shirt, of 
the bear, or the skins of other animals), 
name given, in Scandinavian mythology, 
to the 12 sons of the hero. Berserk, by the 
daughter of King Swafurlam, whom he 
had killed in battle. Berserk was the 
^andson of the fair Alfhilde and the eight- 
handed Starkadder. His sons inherited 
his martial fury» which was called ber- 
serker rage, as well as his courage. They 
so terrified their enemies that they were 
regarded as being possessed of an evil 
spirit. According to one legend they 
perished together in one combat. 

Bersim, see Ber-seem. 

Bert, Paul (1833-86), Fr. physiologist 
and politician, b. at Auxerre; first studied 
engineering, but then under the influence 
of L. P. Oraiiolet became a pupil of the 
great physiologist Claude Bernard. He 
was prof, of physiology at Bordeaux and 
the Sorbonne, Paris. His prin. scientific 
researches and experiments were on the 
effects of air-pressure {La Pression baro- 
mitrique, 1 878), of the highest value for the 
disease known as caisson disease; on 
anoBSthetics and respiration, and on the 
effect of light on plant growth. In 1876 
he became a deputy, entering threw him- 
self into politics os a violent anti -clerical; 
ho was minister of education, 1882, in 
Gambetta’s ministry; in 1886 he was ap- 
pointed resident to Indo-Ohina, and d. 
there at the end of the same year. 

Bertani, Agostlno (1812-86), It. revolu- 
tionist, b. at Milan. He practised medi- 
cine in Lombardy till the outbreak of the 
revolution of 1848, in which he was impli- 
cated. Ho organised the ambulance 
service during the Rom. republic, 1849, 
and, with Sir James Hudson, worked in 
Naples for the liberation of political 
prisoners. Later, he joined Garibaldi’s 
force as a surgeon, and organised 4 
Sicilian volunteer expeditions. When 
Gaxibaldl went to Naples B. became his 
secretary-general. In this capacity he 
superintended the politje, abolished the 
secret service, and founded infant asy- 
lums. He entered Parliament in 1861, 
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and during bis parliamentary career 
made inquiries into the sanitary condi- 
tions existing among the peasants. Con- 
his life by Mario, 1888. 

Bertha, the name of sev. reigning prin- 
cesses of the early Middle Ages: (1) 
Daughter of the Frankish Christian king, 
Haribert or Charibert. married Ethelbert 
(560-616), king of Kent. She brought 
to England her confessor, Bishop Lind- 
hard; she was allowed by the king to 
practise her religion at her oratory, St. 
Martin's, Canterbury, and thus paved the 
way for the success of Augustine’s mission. 
<2) Mother of Charlemame, called Ber- 
trada or Bertha Greatfoot. She was the 
daughter of Charibert, count of Laon, and 
married Pepin before 742. Round her have 
grown many legrends set forth in Aden^s’s 
thirteenth -century romance Berte aus 
grans pUs. Charlemagne married Bertha 
(or Desiderata), daughter of the Lom- 
bard king Desiderlus. (3) Daughter 
of Otto, count of Savoy, wife of the Em- 
peror Henry IV. (4) Daughter of Conrad 
of Burgundy, married Endes, count of 
Blois, and then Robert II., king of 
France (970-1031). (5) Daughter of 

Burkhardt of Thurgau, and wife of 
Rudolf II., king of Burgimdy (912-37). 
Her deeds of charity and piety gained her 
the name of the Good. 

Bertha, Big, nickname given to the 
specially prepared long-range Ger. naval 
gun (or guns) which fired on Paris from 
the neighbourhood of Coucy, a distance of 
75 m., during the First World War. The 
name was in allusion to the fact that Frau 
Bertha von Bohlen was one of the pro- 

S rietors of Krupp’s (q.v.), which firm made 
lie gun. Twenty-one shells, of over 200 
lb. each, were fired on Mar. 23, 1918, the 
first day on which the gun was used 
against Paris, and thereafter there was 
intermittent firing for sev. months. It is 
difficult to estimate the total casualties, 
because sometimes the firing synchronised 
with bomb-dropping, but the deaths are 
variously given at between 100 and 200 
for the whole period of firing. 

Barthelot, Maroellin Pierre Eugdne 
(1827-1907), Fr. chemist and politician, 
h. at Paris in Oct.; the son of a doctor. 
He was appointed a member of the staff 
of the CoU6ge de France in 1851, at which 
time his long intimacy with Renan began. 
His paper Sur les coTtU)inaisons de la 

« ne avec les acidea made him famous 
4, and in 1865 he accepted a chair 
of organic chein. in the College de Franco, 
an appointment which had been specially 
oreated for him. He succeeded Pasteur 
as permanent secretary to the Academy 
of Sciences in 1889. In 1895 he was 
minister of public instruction during the 
Goblet ministry. His works Include 
many papers and books, among them, 
'Chimie organique fondie sur la synthise, 
1860 ; and Les Carbures d*hydrogine^ 1901 ; 
Science et philosophie, 1886; and Science et 
morale, 1897. 

Berthelot, Philippe Joseph Louis (1866-> 
1934), Fr. diplomat, 6. at Sevres, Oct. 9: 
son of Marceuin Berthelot (g.v.): educated 
at Lyc^es Saint Louis and Henri IV. He 
■entered the diplomatic service in 1889, 


and in 1920 was appointed secretary- 
general to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
with rank of ambas. In 1922, as a result 
of inquiry into the affairs of the Industrial 
Bank of China, B. was suspended for 10 
years. Under the premiership of Herriot 
in 1925 he was ‘amnestied' and re- 
appointed secretary-general, and he was 
instrumental in the creation of the Little 
Entente. 

Berthier, Pierre Alexandre (1753-1815), 
Fr. general; proclaimed the republic in 
Rome in 1798. As chief of the staff he 
accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, and also 
in the campaigns of 1812-14. On Louis 
XVIII.'s accession he surrendered Neu- 
chfitel, of which he had been created prince 
in 1806, and submitted to the king. When 
Napoleon returned from Elba he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Berthierite, dark steel-grey mineral, 
composed of sulphides of iron and anti- 
mony. It occurs in elonga^d prisms, has 
a hardness of 2 to 3 and a sp. gr. of 4 to 4-3. 
B. is found in Auvergne and the Vosges, 
in Saxony, in Cornwall, and in Lower 
California. It receives its name from the 
Fr. chemist, Pierre Berthier (1782-1861). 

Berthold von Regensburg (1220-72), 
Ger. Franciscan preacher, b. at Regens- 
burg; educated In the Franciscan monas- 
tery there under David of Augsburg. His 
teaching was mainly directed against 
luxury, the abuses of so-called chivalry, 
and the vices of the clergy. His »S’er- 
mons have been ed. by Pfeiffer and 
Strebl (2 vols. 1862-80), and by Gobel 
(trans. into modern Ger. 1873). See his 
life by J. Paul, 1896, and Unkel, 1882. 

Berthollet, Claude Louis (1748-1822), 
Fr. chemist, b. at TaUoire, in Savoy. He 
graduated in medicine at Turin, settled in 
Paris in 1772, and was elected a member 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1 7 80. Five 
vears later ho declared himself a convert 
to the new theories of combustion pro- 
pounded by Lavoisier, although pre- 
viously ho had pub. papers in support of 
the old. He helped Lavoisier to reform 
chemical nomenclature, and was the first 
to advocate the use of chlorine as a bleach- 
ing agent. As he regarded chlorine as 
oxygenated muriatic acid, he could not 
appreciate the nature of the chlorates 
which he discovered. He also devoted 
serious attention to the process of smelting 
and converting iron into steel. Napoleon 
proved for him a generous patron. 

Bertholletia, genus of Lecythidese 
growing in tropical S. America, and hav- 
ing only 2 species. The tree grows to a 
height of about 100 ft., and branches 
gracefully near the top. The fruit is a 
spherical case os large as a man's head, 
with 4 cells, in each of which are 6 or 8 
triangular seeds with hard and wrinkled 
shells. The seed is the Brazil nut of com- 
merce, which is nutritious as a food and 
yields an oil well suited for lamps. 

Berthon, Edward Lyon (1813-99), Eng. 
Inventor, b. in London. He studied sur- 
gery at Liverpool and Dublin, and lived 
for some years (1834-40) abroad, where he 
experimented on screws for propelling 
ships. His model of a screw propeller 
was, however, rejected by the Admiralty, 
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though afterwards adopted. In 1841 he 
went to Cambridge, and took holy orders 
in <1845. His other mechanical inven- 
tions were ‘Berthon’s log* for measuring 
the speed of ships, an instrument for dis- 
covering the trim of a boat, and collapsible 
boats, which were first ordered by the 
Admiralty in 1873. Ho wrote his re- 
miniscences under the title Betroapect of 
Eight Decades t 1899. 

Bertie, Peregrine, Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby (1555-1601), Eng. soldier, son of 
Richard and Catherine B., Baroness 
Willoughby de Eresby. Ho was b. at 
Lower Wesel, Cleves, at the time of the 
Marian persecution in England. His 
family returned to England in 1559, when 
a patent of naturalisation was obtained 
for him. He married a daughter of John 
do Vere, earl of Oxford, and in 1580 
succeeded to his mother’s title. In 1585 
he petitioned Frederick II. on behalf of 
Henry of Navarre; and was made 
governor of Bergen-op-Zoom, 1586, in 
succession to Sir Philip Sidney. Later, 
he succeeded the earl or Leicester as com- 
mander of the Eng. forces in the Low 
Countries. Subsequently he was placed 
at the head of an army which went to the 
assistance of Henry or Navarre at Dieppe, 
1589, and was present at the captui'o of 
VendOme, Mons, Alencon, and Falalse. 

Bertie. Richard (1517-82), the husband 
of the duchess dowager of Suffolk, in 
her own right Baroness Willoughby de 
Eresby, and father of Peregrine B, (q.r.). 
He was 6. in Hampshire, and became a 
scholar of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, 
He was attached to the household of 
Thomas Wriothesley, the lord chan- 
cellor; as his wife was not a Catholic, he 
felt the danger of living in England under 
the rule of Queen Mary, and in 1555 
escaped wth her to France, and after 
running great dangers, they finally were 
received by the king of Poland, and re- 
mained in that country till the death of 
Mary. Ho sat in Parliament in 1562-63 
as a knight of the co. of Lincoln. There 
is a monument to his memory and to that 
of his wife in Spilsby church, Lincolnshire. 

Bertie. Robert, first Earl of Lindsey 
(1582-1642). the eldest son of Peregrine 
B. (q.v.), and godson of Queen Elizabeth. 
He joined the Sp. expedition of the earls 
of Essex and Nottingham, and was 
knighted in the market-place of Cadiz, on 
its capture, 1597. In 1628, after the 
assassination of Buckingham, ho was 
appointed admiral of the fleet, and 
headed an expedition (which failed) for the 
relief of La Rochelle. Ho loyally sup- 
ported Charles 1. during the Civil war, 
and d. from wounds received at the battle 
of Edgehill in 1642. 

Bertie. Willoughby, fourth Earl of 
Abingdon (1740-99), Eng. statesman. 
He was educated at Westminster School 
and at Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
early made the acquaintance of Wilkes, 
whose democratic principles he supported. 
B. succeeded to the earldom in 1760, and 
frequently spoke In the House of Lords, 
taking care to procure the insertion of his 
Speeches in the newspapers. lie pub. 
numerous pamphlets, which Include 


Thoughts on Burke’s Letter on Affairs of 
America, 1777, and A Letter to Lady 
Lemghborough, 1798, which is a eulogy of 
the Fr. Revolution. 

Bertillon System. Name given to a 
system of anthropometry invented by 
Alphonse Bertillon (1853-1914). It con- 
sists of measurement of certain parts of 
the human body, which he found by 
research to bo practically unchanging 
after full growth. By these it is possible 
so to classify any individual os to be able 
to identify him withoiit fail for the rest 
of his life. For police purposes this was 
invaluable, and Bertilfon’s system was 
adopted in most civilised countries. The 
essential measurements are these: (1) 
Length of head, (2) breadth of ditto, 
(3) length of middle finger, (4) of left foot, 
(5) of forearm from elbow to tip of middle 
finger. Each of these measurements was 
classified as small, medium, or large, and 
height, length of little finger, and colour 
of eyes w^ere also observed. The measure- 
ments, however, had to be so extremely 
accurate, and required such carefully 
trained obsorvcis, that the process of 
‘Bertillonising* was slow and expensive. 
As the slightest mistake in one respect 
might vitiate a whole record, it was necos- 
saiy to take the mean of at least three 
measui’cments. In 1897 the system was 
superseded in India by Galton’s simpler 
and cheaper finger-print records, which 
were adopted in England three years later. 

Bertin, Louis Franqois (1766-1841), Fr. 
journalist, the ‘father of Fr. journalism,* 
6. in Paris in Deo. 1 7 66. He wrote for the 
Journal Francois during the Fr. Revolu- 
tion. He founded the Journal des Dibats 
after the 18th Brumaire. In 1801 ho was 
banished for suspected royalist tendencies. 
Three years later he returned, taking up 
the management of the paper. Mean- 
while Napoleon had altered the title to 
Journal de V Empire. Gov. censorship 
and control followed. He regained pos- 
session in 1 8 14, still supporting the royalist 
cause till his death in 1841. He was of a 
family possessing many famous members, 
all of whom were concerned with the 
Journal des DCbais. 

Bertinoro, episcopal tn. of Forli, 
Italy, 7 m. S.E. of Forli. It has mineral 
8i>rings. l^op. 9000. 

Bertran de Born, Viscount of Hautefort 
in P6rigord (l>. c. 1140), Provencal trouba- 
dour, 0 . of noble family, near Limoges. 
Ho became a vassal of England by the 
marriage of Eleanor to Henry II. of 
England, and was patronised by Henry 
Curtmantle, son of Henry 11. Dante 
has placed him {Inferno, canto xxviii.) 
among the sowers of discord in hell, where 
he appears carrying his severed head 
before him; this referring to the way in 
which he fostered and took advantage of 
the ill-feeling existing between the 3 sons 
of the king. During 1182-83 he joined 
with the barons of Limoges, Poitou, and 
P6rl^rd in their revolt against Richard 
I. of England. He was besieged at Haute- 
fort, and ultimately became reconciled to 
Richard. About 1196 ho entered a Cis- 
tercian monastery at Dalon, where he d. 
early in the thirteenth century. H 
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poems, of which 45 are still extant, deal 
with ‘arms and men,* and are either In 
praise of his patrons or depreciation of his 
enemies. The style is rough but effective, 
and the love-poems and two planhs on 
the death of Prince Henry, are tender and 
sincere. They have been ed. by Stim- 
ming, 1879 and 1892, and Thomas, 1888. 

Bertrand, Henri Oratien, Count (1773- 
1844), Fr. general. He entered the army 
at the outbreak of the Fr. Revolution. 
He was made a colonel by Napoleon dur- 
ing the Egyptian expedition, and was 
afterwards Iiis aide-de-camp at Austerlltz. 
Napoleon appointed him grand marshal 
of the court in 1813. In 1814 ho accom- 
panied Napoleon to Elba, and returned 
after Waterloo to St. Helena with him. 
After Napoleon’s death ho was elected 
deputy in 1830 in the reign of Louis 
XvIII., and later brought tho remains of 
Napoleon to France. He d. at Ch&teauroux. 

Bertrand, Jacques Louis Napoleon 
(1807-41), Fr. poet, also known as Aloisius 
and Ludovic, b. at Ceva, Piedmont, d. in 
Paris. Son of a captain of gendarmerie, 
bis mother being It. His style, both in 
prose and verse, is marked by purity and 
rhythm; indeed, the love of language was 
almost an article of faith with him. His 
poetry was little in output but excellent 
in quality. He began his literary career 
with mixed verso and provso contributions 
in the Provinciel, a Dijon publication. 
Ho was in Dijon again when tho Revolu- 
tion of July broke out, and he served it 
with enthusiasm, contributing to tho 
Dijon publication, Le Patriote de la C6te 
d'Ur. Most of his i)rose-poems were pro- 
duced in Paris, where on his return ho 
lived in poverty, yet delayed publication 
in spite of bis condition. His most 
notable work, Ga^pard de la nuit, was pub. 
at Angers, posthumously by his friends, 
the title being theirs. The best in the 
collection are La Barbe pointue and 
Madame de Mnnibazon. 

Bertrand, Joseph Louis Francois (1822- 
1900), Fr. mathematician, b. in Paris; 
educated at tho Polytechnic School. In 
1 856 ho became a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, in 1874 perpetual secretary of 
that body, and in 1884 a member of the 
Fr. Academy. Ho pub. works on arith- 
metic, algeljra, calculus, thermodynamics, 
and probabilities. 

Bertrand, Louis Marie £mile (1866- 
1940), B>. author, b. Mar. 20 at Spincourt 
(Meuse); ediicated at lyc6cs Bar-le-Duc 
and Henri IV. ITrom 1897 until 1900 ho 
was prof, of classics at Aix, Bourg, and 
Algiers. His first novel, Lc Sang dfes 
races, was pub. in 1899, being a tale 
of tho Fr. pioneers in Algeria. Other 
novels: Lc Rival de don Juan, 1903; 
Mademoiselle de Jessincourt, 1911; San- 
guis Mariyrum, 1918; IJ Infante, 1920; 
Gard6nio, 1922. Has also written: La 
Ortce du soldi et dcs paysages, 1908; Le 
Livre de la MMiterranie, 1911; Lcs Villes 
d'or, 1921. In biography: Saint Augus- 
tin, 1913; Louis XIV., 1923; Sainie 
'Ih^rdse, 1927. Later w^orks include: 
Carthage. 1930; Le Roman dc la conquUe, 
1931; iHsioire d'Espagne, 1932. Died at 
Cap d’Autibes, Dec. G. 


Beruni, or Al-Beruni id. 440), Arabian 
historian, who fl. at Ghazni during the 
reign of the Emperor Mahmud. His 
works, dealing with Indian hist., include 
India (trans. 1888), and Chronology of 
Ancient Nations (trans. 1879). 

Bervio, Charles Clement (1756-1822), 
engraver, b. in Paris. His full-length 
engraving of Louis XVI. from the portrait 
by Oallet ranks among the finest works 
of its kind extant. 

Bervie (Inverbervie), mrkt. tn. and sea- 
port in Kincardineshire, Scotland. Pop. 
1100. 

Berwick, James Fitz-James, Duke of 

(1670-1734), illegitimate son of the duko 
of York, afterwards James IT., by Arabella 
Churchill, the sister of the famous general, 
Marlborough. Educated in ITrance, on 
his fal.hcr’s accession he entered the im- 
perial army, serving his apprenticeship as 
a soldier in Hungary under the duke 
of Lorraine. Later he accompanied his 
father into exile, took part in tho battle 
of tho Boyne, and In 1690 was made 
generalissimo of the Irish forces on the 
side of James. Having witnessed the ruin 
of his father’s cause at the naval battle of 
La Hogue, he transferred his services to 
France. In 1693 ho was taken prisoner 
at tho battle of Linden, but was ex- 
changed for the duko of Ormonde. His 
attempt in 1696 to stir up an insurrection 
against William III. was a failure. After 
suppressing tho religious wars in the S. of 
France, he distinguished himself, during 
the Si), war of Succession, by defeating 
the allied forces under General Stanhope 
in the battle of Almanza. 

Berwickshire, co. of Scotland, bounded 
on the N. by Haddingtonshire and the N. 
Sea; on the E. by the N. Sea; on tho S.E. 
by Berwick; on the S. by tho Tweed and 
Roxburghshire, and on tho W. by Mid- 
lothian. Its area is 457 sq. m., and its 
coastline 21 m. There are 3 natural divs. 
of the CO.: (a) Lauderdale, the valley of 
tho Leader; (6) Lammermuir, the moun- 
tainous dist. of the hills of that name; and 
(c) the Merse (march or borderland), the 
widest area. Tho average height of the 
Lammermuirs is 1000 ft., and their 
highest peak is 1749 ft, (Mt. Says Law). 
Tho coast of B. is ])recipitous, and only 
accessible at Eyemouth Harbour, Col- 
dingham, and Burnmouth. St. Abb’s 
Head rises to 310 ft. and possesses a light- 
house. Of the rivs., tho Eye flows 
directly to tho sea. Tho others, Leader, 
Eden, Loot, and Whiteadder, are tribs. of 
the Tweed. Tho largest of these is the 
Whiteadder. Small lochs are at Colding- 
ham, Lcgerw'ood, and Spottiswoodo. 

The (‘limate of B. is suitable for the 
cultivation of vegetables, and it is not 
Bcvi^rc in winter owing to its maritime 
situation. Tho prin. grain croi^s are oatB 
an«l barley, though wheat is raised iu 
parts. Sheep and cattle arc pastured in 
large numbers. B'isbing is second in the 
industries. The chief tns. engaged in the 
fishing industry are Eyemouth, Burn- 
mouth, Coldingham, and Cove. The 
chief fish caught arc cod, Inuldock, herring, 
ling, lobsters, and crabs. As far as mineral 
wealth is concerned, coal, copper -ore, 
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and Ironstone exist, but in quantities 
too small to work, while the largo deposits 
of limestone lie too far from the coal area 
to be of any value. Gingham and woollen 
cloth stuffs are manufactured at Earlston, 
while blankets and plaids are produced at 
Cumledge. Other industries are distilling 
and brewing. Pop. 27,000. 

The hist, of the co. reveals traces of 
Rom. and anct. Brit, settlement. The 
CO. became Included in the kingdom of 
Northumbria alter the Rom. occupation. 


was taken from the Soots by the Eng. In 
1174, 1272, 1295, retaken W the Soots 
under Bruce in 1318, by the Eng. In 1333, 
the Scots in 1353, tne Kng. in 1354, sur- 
prised in 1377, taken by the first cannon 
ever used in England about 1406, and in 
1551 declared a neutral ter. Pop. 12,300. 

Berwyn, tn. in Oookco., Illinois, U.S.A. 
It is one of the residential suburbs of 
Chicago. Pop. 48,400. 

Beryl, mineral consisting of silicates of 
beryllium and aluminium, represented by 
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In 1018 the co. was annexed to Scotland, 
but was taken by England finally in 1482. 
The co. contains many picturesque ruins, 
among them being Fast Castle, Cock- 
bumspath Tower, Dryburgh Abbey, and 
Hume Castle. *S’ee P. H. Groorae, A 
Short Border History, 1887; W. B. 
Crockett, Minstrelsy of the Merse, 1889, 
and Berwickshire and Iloxburohshire, 1926. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, seaport, muni- 
cipal bor., and administrative co, of Eng- 
land. It is situated at the mouth of th^e 
Tweed on its N. bank. Among its ruins 
are those of a bell tower which was used to 
alarm the neighbourhood during border 
raids. Of its public buildings the chief is 
the tn. hall (1760). The tn. is connected 
to the S. side of the riv. by 2 bridges. 
The prin. exports are grain, coal, and fish. 
Among its sea fisheries are those of the 
herring and salmon. The tn. has bon 
works and shipbuilding yards. It was 
one of the first 4 royal bors. of Scotland, 


the formula Be,Al,Sl,Ou- It crystallises 
in hexagonal prisms, usually of a greenish 
colour. The transparent green varieties 
are known as emerald, and those possess- 
ing a bluish -green colour are termed 
aquamarine. Transparent B. is known as 
recious B., and the opaque varieties are 
nown as common B. B. is widely dis- 
tributed, being found In Aberdeenshire, 
the Mourne Mts. in Ireland, Siberia, 
Brazil, Ceylon, and many localities in the 
United States. 

Beryllium, or Gluoinum, metal of tho 
magnesium group, discovered in the form 
of 0x1 do in the mineral beryl In 1798. The 
oxide was first called glucina from the 
sweet taste of Its salts, but was afterwards 
called beryllia by the Ger. chemists. The 
metal was first obtained by Wdhler in 
1828 by reducing the chloride with potas- 
sium, when the metal appears as a dark 
powder. In 1855 Bebray prepared 
n a compact state by heating B. 
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chloride and metallic sodium in separate 
receptacles in an atmosphere of hydrogren. 
The metal thus produced has a sp. gr, of 
1'64« is 8ilver*white in colour, melts at a 
lower temp, than silver, and In the pow- 
dered state takes fire when heated in air. 
B. oxide, or beryllla, is obtained by fusing 
beryl with twice its weight of potassium 
carbonate. The molten mass Is allowed 
to cool, and is then treated with sulphuric 
acid, the excess of acid evaporated off, 
water added, and the silica filtered out. 
On cooling, the liquor contains mainly the 
sulphates of B. and iron. It is poured 
into a hot and strong solution of ammo- 
nium carbonate, allowed to stand for 
some days, and then filtered. The filtrate 
contains the B., and on boiling B. car- 
bonate is precipitated. The precipitate 
is redissolved in ammonium carbonate 
solution and steam blown through the 
liquid, when the beryllla is precipitated. 

Beryllonite, mineral consisting of beryl- 
lium sodium phosphate, represented by 
the formula BeNaP 04 ; discovered in 
Maine, U.S.A., in the form of ortho- 
rhombic crystals. It has been used as 
a gem. 

Beryx, genua of acanthopterygious 
fossil fish of the family Berycidee. It 
was a deep-sea fish, perch -like in form, 
and some species, c.p. B. ontofus, are 
found fossilised in the chalk of Sussex. 

Berzeline, or Berzelianite, silver-white 
mineral composed of copper selenlde 
<Cu,Se), occurring at Skrlkerum in 
Sweden and also in the Harz Mts. B., as 
named by L. A, Necker, is a white translu- 
cent mineral found near Albano, and com- 
posed of silicates of aluminium, sodium, 
and calcium. 

Berzelite, or Barzeliite, yellow or yellow- 
ish-red mineral occurring as isometric 
crystals and consisting of orthoarsenate 
of calcium, magnesium, or manganese. 
It is found at L&ngban in Sweden. 
Pyrrharsenite, in whl^ antimony takes 
the place of part of the^arsenic, is lighter 
in colour and occurs at Orebro in Sweden. 

Berzelius, JOns Jakob (1779-1848), 
Swedish chemist, b. at Vftfversunda Sor- 
gard, Sweden. In 1818 he became per- 
etual secretary to the Stockholm Aca- 
emy of Science. His special study was 
devoted to the sifipiiflcance of atomic and 
molecular weight, and he pub. a table of 
results remarkable for their accuracy. He 
held that the essence of chem. was based 
upon oxygen. Later he developed an 
acute interest in electrochemistry. He 
was the first to adopt the symbol system 
of alluding to chemical substances. His 
works include Lehrbuch der Chemie and 
Jahresbericht, both works notable for 
their literary quality besides their scholar- 
ship. Of the latter work, which was a 
yearly record of Stockholm Academy 
science progress, he issued 27 vols. He 
Invented many improvements of the blow- 
pipe and threw much light upon the 
substances tellurium, selenium, silicon, 
thorium, titanium. 

_ deity worshipped among the anct. 
Egyptians. He was the god presiding 
oyer art, song, dancing, and chUdblrth. 
Ho was also worshipped in Cyprus and 


Phoenicia. He is represented as a de- 
formed dwarf, dressed in panther-skins 
and with a feather crown. 

BesanQon, city of France in the dopt. of 
Doubs, of which it is the cap. Hills sur- 
round its position on the l.b. of the Doubs, 
at the foot of the W. Jura Mts. A feature 
of the tn. is its shady promenades. It is 
the seat of an archbishop. The chief in- 
dustry is watchmaking. Lesser indus- 
tries embrace enamelling, saw-mills 
printing works, and the mannf. of paper, 
boots, machinery, and artificial silk. A 
tunnel under the city allows the passage 
of the Rhine and Rhone Canal. The city 
is of great antiquity. In the time of 
Julius Ceesar it was known os Vesontio, 
while Marcus Aurelius made it a colonicL, 
Till 1789 it was the seat of a parlement. 
Pop. 60,000. 

Beiant, see Bezant. 

Besant, Annie, Mrs. (n6e Wood), (1847- 
1933), Eng. theosophist, b. in London. In 
1867 she married the Rev. Frank B., vicar 
of Sibsey, Lincolnshire. In early life she 
wae a ritualistic High Church woman, but 
became a free-thinker, and was legally 
separated from her husband in 1873. In 
the following year she joined the National 
Secular Society; she co-od. with Charles 
Bradlaugh (g.u.), the National Jieformer, 
and took a prominent part in his free 
thought and radical movement. She 
joined In various labour movements, be- 
came a member of the Fabian Society, 
and of the London School Board, 1887-90. 
In 1889 she became a pupil of Mme 
Blavatsky, and joined the Theosophlcal 
Society, of which she was president from 
1907. She lectured on theosophy in all 

g arts of the world, and founded at 
>enare8 the Central Hindu College, 1898, 
and the Central Hindu Girls' School, 1904. 
In 1910 she founded the Order of the Star, 
and devoted her energies to preparing the 
way for the ‘ new Messiah * whom she be- 
lieved embodied in a young Indian named 
Krishnamurtl, proclaimed by her as a 
‘world teacher.* Her later life asso- 
ciated chiefly with the advocacy of the 
cause of Indian Home Rule. She 
founded the Indian Home Rule League, 
and became its president in 1916. The 
Indian National Congress elected her its 

S resident in 1917, and she was interned by 
ae Indian Gov. in the same year. She 
pub. her Ufo, under the title Through 
Storm to PecLce, 1893. Her many works 
include; Reincarnation^ 1892; Death and 
After t 1893; The Building of the Kosmos, 
1894; Four Great Religions, 1897; Ava- 
tdras, 1900; A Study on Consciousness^ 
1904; Theoso^y and the New Psychology, 
1904; The Wisdom of the Upanishads, 
1906. 

Besant, Sir Walter (1836-1901), Eng. 
author, b. at Portsmouth on Aug. 14, the 
son of William B. During his education 
he passed successively through King’s 
College, London, and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1859 he graduated as 
eighteenth wrangler. An interest in 
young and inexperienced authors caused 
him to found a Society of Authors with the 
object of protecting the rights of new 
authors. This was founded in 1884, and 
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Sir Walter filled Its chair till 1892. He 
married in 1895 Mary Foster-Barham, of 
Bridgwater, and shortly afterwards was 
knighted. On June 9 he d. at Hampstead. 
Though Sir W. B. plunged into many fields 
of literary art, his greatest success was in 
writing novels. He collaborated with 
James Rice in the production of the first 
of those works of fiction: Ready-Money 
Mortihoy, 1872, and The Oolden Butterfly ^ 

1876, are two of the best. The influence of 
Dickens is apparent, not least in the 
vigour with which ho portrayed social 
evils. The establishment of the E. End 
Institute, known as the People’s Palace, 
in the Milo End Road, was one of the 
direct results of his powerful All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men, 1882, which he 
wrote alone. James Rice having died. The 
sweating evil next received his attention, 
and expression of his indignation was 
found in Children of Oibeon, 1 88G. Among 
other novels are Dorothy Forster, 1884; 
Armorel of Lyonesse, 1890; and Beyond 
the Dreams of Avarice, 1895. Besides 
fiction, he wrote The French Humorists, 
1873; Rabelais, 1879; and biographies of 
Whittington, Captain Cook, and Richard 
Jefleries. His monumental work, A 
Survey of London, on the hist, and 
archaeology of London unfortunately was 
never completed. See An Autobiography, 
1902. 

Beseler, Hans von, Prussian general 
(1850-1921). At outbreak of the 1914-18 
War he was on retired list, but waa re- 
called. Engineering had been his specia- 
lity. He captured Antwerp in Oct. 1914. 
In Aug. 1915 he took a distinguished part 
in the siege of Novogeorgievsk on the E. 
front, and became governor-general of 
Poland until the armistice. 

Besier, Rudolf, Eng. playwright; b. 
1878, in Java, of Dutch parentage. Edu- 
cated Elizabeth College, Guernsey, and 
Heidelberg. Sev. years a journalist, prin- 
cipally on the Pearson publications. 
Chief plays: The Virgin Goddess, 1906; 
Olive Latimer's Husban^ 1909 ; Don, 1909 ; 
Lady Patricia, 1911; Kings and Queens, 
1915; Buxell, 1916; Robin’s Father (with 
Hugh Walpole), 1918; The Prut’s Fall 
(w’ith May Edginton), 1920; The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, 1930. The play last 
named is about the family of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 

Besika Bay, bay on the N.W. coast of 
Asia Minor. It is situated opposite to 
Tenedoa, to the S. of the entrance of the 
Dardanelles. During the disturbances 
arising from the E. Question, 1853 and 

1877, the Eng. fleet was stationed there. 

Beskow, Bernhard von, Baron (1796- 

1868), Swedish poet and dramatist, b. in 
Stockholm. In 1825 he was appointed 
to the position of private secretary to the 
Crown Prince Oscar. He was director of 
the Royal Theatre in 1831-32. His chief 
works are the poems, Karl X//., 1819, 
and Sveriges Anor, 1824, and the tragedies 
Erik den Fjortonde, 1827-28, and lliorkel 
Knutsson, 1830. See Rydqvist, Bernhard 
von Beskow. 

Besna, or Beshni, tn. of Turkey, 50 m. 
N.W. of Urfn. Pop. 15,000. 

Besnard, Paul Albert (1894-1934), Fr. 


painter, b. in Paris; ho entered the studio 
of Cabanel in 1866, and won the Prix de 
Rome in 1874. In 1882 he received a 
commission to paint frescoes for the 
School of Pharmacy. His prin. works 
are: ‘Saint Benoit et enfant,’ ‘La Vie ro- 
naissante do la mort,’ ‘Femme qui so 
chauffe,’ etc., and numerous delicate 
pastel drawings. In 1879 he married 
Charlotte Vital Dubray, a sculptor of 
some note. In 1924 he was elected a 
member of the Fr. Academy. 

Bessan, see Beisan. 

Bessarabia, region of U.S.S.R., forming 
(with Moldavia) the Moldavian S.S.R. 
The R. Pruth separates it from Bukovina 
and Moldavia on the W. and Dobrudja on 
the S. The R. Dniester divides it from 
the Ukraine on the E.; wliilo the S. is 
bounded by the Black Sea and the N. by 
Ukraine. The area is 17,614 sq. m., and 
the pop., which is racially very mixed, is 
estimated at about 2,000,000. The chief 
tns. are Akkcrman, Bender, Byeltsi, Iz- 
mail, Khotin, and Kisliinev. Spurs of 
the Carpathians invade the N. at a height 
of 800 to 1150 ft. The soil la fertile and 
agriculture is the prevailing occupation, 
the chief crops being wheat, maize, baric'- . 
flax, tobacco, watermelons, fruit, vii_.c, 
saffron, and madder. The centra! bolt is 
rich in timber, while lower are the rich 
pastures of the Budjuk Steppes. Sheep, 
cattle, and goats are raised here. The 
climate is extreme, while the rainfall is 
over 25 in. annually. Manufs. are In 
their infancy, wine, cloth, iron goods, and 
soap being the chief articles produced. 
The name B. is derived from Bassarab, 
‘the Great Voyevod of all the Rumanian 
lands,’ the founder of the first national 
dynasty, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. For centuries B. was 
under Tartar domination and suffered 
from frequent invasions of Ottoman 
Turks. Tho union with Russia in 1812 
signified for B. liberation from Turkish 
despotism. In 1876, by the treaty of San 
Stefano, Russia received B. uncondition- 
ally, and its inhab. .were granted Russian 
citizenship. In 1905, during tho first 
revolution, after the Russo-Japanese 
war, an awakening of national spirit was 
experienced in B., but all attempts at 
independence were soon suppressed. In 
Sept. 1917. when the ancien rdgime was 
crumbling in Russia, a soviet of peasants’ 
and soldiers’ deputies was formed in 
Kishinev. Tho first Military Moldavian 
Congress took place in Kishinev in Oct. 
1917. Tho congress decided to elect a 
local council, Sfaful Tserei, to govern B. 
It consisted of 162 deputies. In Nov. 
1917, Sfatul Tserei declared B. to bo 
antonomous, and later in the same year 
proclaimed B. the ‘Moldavian Democratic 
llepublic,* part of the Federation of Soviet 
Republics. But early in the following 
year B. withdrew from the federation and 
declared itself tho ‘Independent Molda- 
vian National Republic.^ This declara- 
tion of the formation of a new state was 
not acknowledged by any of tho powers, 
and the phase lasted for 61 days only. 
Apparently the Moldavians felt incapable 
of maintaining an antonomous position, 
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for on Mar. 27 of the same year Sfatul 
Tserei voted for political union with 
Rumania, and this was accepted by the 
Rumanian Gov. with certain conditions. 
Entirely unconditional incorporation with 
Rumania took place on Nov. 27, 1918, and 
next year B. for the first time sent Its 
delegates to the Parliament in Bucharest. 
The union of B. with Rumania was ac- 
knowledged by the Supreme Conference 
of the Allies on Mar. 3, 1920, and also cx- 
I)licitly by the treaty of Paris, Oct. 28, 
1920. The union remained a matter of 
controversy between the U.S.S.R. and 
Rumania, and negotiations at Genoa 
(1922) and Vienna (1924) led to no settle- 
ment. In 19.39, following the Qer.- 
Russian partition of Poland, the Soviet 
threat to B. became evident, and as a 
result of the ultimatum of June 27, 1940, 
B. and N. Bukovina were ceded to Russia. 
In their invasion of Russia in 1941 the 
Gers. delivered a series of powerful 
tlmists from B. in the battle of the 
Ukraine during July and Sept. For some 
tiTiio the Russians held firm, and bombed 
Plocsti. After three weeks’ fighting, 
however, the Gers, had secured B., which 
was not retaken until Apr. 1944. The 
cession of the ter. to the U.S.S.R. waa 
confirmed by the armistice between the 
Allies and Rumania on Sept. 12, 1944. 
(See Eastern Front in Second World 
War.) 

Bessarion, John (c. 1395-1472), medie- 
val scholar who was instrumental in 
spreading the knowledge of Gk. literature 
over the W. of Europe. When the Gk. 
emperor went to Italy to effect the union 
of the two churches B. accompanied him. 
Having joined tho Rom. Church, ho be- 
came bishop of Frascati, and later papal 
legato at Bologna. Pope Eugene IV. had 
made him cardinal, and he might himself 
have been pope but for his strong sym- 
pathies with Plato ond other pagan 
philosophers. Ho bequeathed his valu- 
able collection of Gk. MSS. to St. Mark’s 
Library, Venice. 

Bessborough, Ver© Brabazon Ponsonby, 
ninth Ear) of, Brit, administrator, b. Oct. 
27, 1880; educated Harrow and Cam- 
bridge Univ. He was called to the Bar 
in 1903; Unionist M.P. for Cheltenham, 
1910-13, and for Dover. 1913-20. In 
1915 he served in Gallipoli with tho Im- 
perial Yeomanry, and, later, on the staff 
in France. He has been chairman and 
director of many concerns, notably Do 
Beers Consolidated Mines, and the 
Underground Electric Railway Company 
of London. In 1931 he was appointed 
govern or-genoral of Canada, and re- 
mained in this office until 1935. He was I 
president of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders in 1930, and chairman of the 
liOague Loans Committee in 1937. Privy 
councillor, 1031; G.C.M.G.. 1931. Tho 
earldom of Bessborough in the Irish 
peerage dates from 1739; Included in 
peerage of the United Kingdom in 
1937. 

Bessbrook, mrkt. tn. of Armagh, N. 
Ireland. Main industry, linen weaving 
and bleaching. Pop. 3000. 

Bessdges, tn. in the dept, of Card, 


Franco. Has coal mines and iron works. 
Pop. 7000. 

Bessel. Friedrich Wilhelm (1784-1846), 
Ger. astronomer, b. at Minden on July 22. 
His investigations on Halley’s comet led 
to recognition by H. W. M. Olbers ((Z.v.), 
who pub. his results. Following investi- 
gation the 1807 comet, he was installed 
by tho king of Prussia as director of a new 
observatory at Konigsberg. Here he 
stayed from 1813 till his death. He 
tablulatod a catalo^o of 3222 stars, and 
pub. it under the title Fundamenta As- 
trovomise, 1818. Among his secondary 
achievements was the Improved helio- 
meter. His most important astronomical 
work is Astronomische Untersuchungen, 
1841. 

Bessels, Emil (1847-88), Ger. scientist 
and Arctic explorer, b. at Heidelberg, and 
studied natural science and medicine there 
and at Jena. His first polar journey was 
made in 1869, and enabled him to demon- 
strate the presence of the Gulf Stream E. 
of Spitsbergen. In 1871 the U.S.A. Gov. 
appointed him chief of the scientific dept, 
to the expedition under O. F. Hall in the 
Polaris. Tho vessel was wrecked and all 
B’s. collections lost in 1873. He pub. an 
account of tho expedition in 1876, and 
also Die Americanische Nordpolexpedition, 
1878. 

Bessel’s Functions, in mathematics, in- 
dicate certain relationships between two 
variables. F. W. Bessel {q.v.) introduced 
them in 1817 in investigating mathe- 
matical relationships in connection with 
planetary orbits. Later they have been 
employed in calculations concerned with 
the vibrations of a stretched membrane, 
thus contributing to the theory of sound; 
and in calculations connected with almost 
every branch of mathematical physics. 
Bessel’s function of order m is indicated 
by tho symbol Jmip), and satisfies the 
differential equation : 




See A. Gray and G. B. Matthews, Treatise 
on Bessel’s Fitnciions and Applied 
Physics (second ed.), 1922. 

Bessemer, tn. of Jefferson co., Alabama, 
U.S.A., 16 m. S.W. of Birmingham. It 
has blast furnaces, rolling mills, foundries, 
machine shops, etc. Pop. 22,800. 

Bessemer, Sir Henry (1813-98), Eng. 
engineer, b. at Charlton, Herts. He was 
the author of many inventions, particu- 
larly tho special process of steel manuf. 
called tho Bessemer process (fl.r.). B. 
profited to tho extent of over a million 
pounds by his discovery. Among his 
minor inventions were gold paint and 
a movable die for embossed stamps. 

Bessemer Process, process for freeing 
wrought h*ou and low carbon steel from 
mechanically entangled cinder. It was 
first introduced in 1865 by Henry Besse- 
mer (q.v,). By its cheapness and effec- 
tiveness, it displaced other methods, and 
is still widely used in Britain, the U.S.A., 
and other countries, cspeciaUji for making 
rails, ship plates, boiler plates, etc., 
though other processes, such as the Sie- 
mens ■ Martin process, have come Into 
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competition with it. The principle of the 
B. F. is briefly os follows. Molten pig- 
iron is converted into steel by having a 
large number of flne streams of air forced 
through it, causing the oxidation of its 
impurities, such as carbon, silicon, and 
often its phosphorus and sulphur. The 
intense heat thus generated, without the 
use of any other fuel, is suflaoient not only 
to melt the iron ana keep it in a molten 
state, but to raise its temp, to above the 
melting point of steel, that is, to 1500* C. 
The B. converter, in which this process Is 
carried on. Is an immense retort, made of 
boiler plates, and Lined with some refrac- 
tory material, such as dolomite, firebrick, 
or ganister. It is suspended aloft, and 
mounted on axes at or near its centre 
of gravity. It is turned on trunnions, 
through the right one of which the blast Lb 
carried to the gooseneck, which delivers 
it to the tuydres at the bottom. There 
are two varieties of converters. The 
original one is undephosphorlslng, be- 
cause it is lined with refractory materia], 
such as silicic acid. The dephosphorising 
or Thomas Gilchrist process is tne name 
applied when the converter is lined with 
basic materials. It was patented in 1878, 
but it is only a modification of the B. P. 
For further details as to the proportions 
of carbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, 
manganese, and copper in the different 
varieties of B. steel, and the character of 
the spectrum of the flames, etc., see the 
article on Steel. 

Bessenov, Peter Alexievitch (1828-98), 
Russian philologist, d. at Moscow ; became 
prof, of Slavonic literature at the univ. of 
Cracow in 1879. He pub. a large number 
of valuable works dealing with Bulgarian 
and Servian language and literature, and 
also made critical collections of the popu- 
lar songs and folklore of the Servian, 
Bulgarian, and Russian peoples. 

Bessus (d. 328 B.o.), satrap of Bactria 
under Darius HI. In 331 b.c., after the 
battle of Qaugamela, he captured Darius, 
and, on being pursued by Alexander, 
murdered him. He was betrayed to 
Alexander and put to death by him. 

Best, George (d. 1584 ?), Ei^. navigator, 
who accompanied Martin Frobisher in 
1576, 1577, and 1578 on his 3 voyages to 
discover the N.W. Passage. B. pub. an 
account of these journeys under the title, 
A True Discourse of the laie Voyages of 
Discoverie for the Finding of a Passage to 
Cathaya try the North-weasty under the 
conduct of Martin Frobisher, OeneraU, 1578. 
The work was trans. into Fr., Lat., and It. 
Copies of the True Discourse are rare; it 
was included in Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. ill. 
(1600). It is probable that B. was killed 
In a duel by Oliver St, John, Viscount 
Grandison, about 1584. 

Best (afterwards Beste), Henry Digby 
<1768-1836), Eng. writer, b. at Lincoln 
and educated » the nammar sohoo] 
there. In 1791 he took noly orders, but 
later was received Into the Rom. Catholic 
Church. In 1818 he left England for a 
time and liWBd in France and Italy. His 
works Include: Four Years in France . . . 
preceded bv some Account of the Conversion 
of the AvOiw to the OaihoUc Fcdih, 1826; 


The Christian Religion briefly defended 
against the PhiXosopMrs and Republicans of 
France, 1793; Italy as it is, 1828. 

Best, Thomas (c. 1570-1638), Eng. 
naval officer, who went to sea about 1583. 
In 1612, while in command of the Red 
Dragon, defeated the Portuguese at Surat, 
and his victory estab. Eng. trading rights 
in India as equal to those of the Portu- 
guese. In 1623 B. headed an expedition 
against the Dutch, who had blockaded a 
privateer at Aberdeen and commanded 
the Vanguard in the unfortunate ex- 
pedition to Rh6, 1627. 

Best, William Thomas (1826-97), Eng. 
organist, 5. at Carlisle. He was appointed 
organist of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society in 1849, and of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, 1854. He was himself a com- 
poser, and arranged pieces for the organ. 
His publications are: The Modem Saiool 
for the Organ, 1853, and The Art of Organ- 
Playing, 1870. 

Bestiary (Fr.), name given to the 
natural hist, books which were popular 
during the Middle Ages. They set out to 
describe aU known animals, both living 
and fabulous. Part of the description 
was usually versified, and many illustra- 
tions illuminated the works. In addition 
to their zoolo^cal value, which was small, 
they includea moral lessons and enter- 
taining stories in allegorical form. AU the 
varying quaUties of good and evU in the 
heart of man were personified by some 
creature or other of the beast world. On 
churches and other buUdings of the Middle 
Ages there are many weird and fantasti- 
cally conceived creatures sculptured. It 
is beUeved that these were derived from 
the current Bs. The famous Physiologus 
of the Gks. was the source whence the 
earliest Lat. Bs. were derived, but the 
Gk. text of Physiologus exists ordy in late 
MSS., and must bo corrected from the 
translations. This Physiologus contained 
about 60 allegories. Old Syriac, Arme- 
nian, Ethiopio, Arabic, Icelandic, and 
numerous Lat. versions of It were Issued. 
Earlier than the eleventh century a Ger. 
version was made. Philippe de Thaun 
and Guillaume, a priest of Normandy, 
made a Fr. version in the twelfth century. 
Richard de Fournival's Besliaire d’amour 
is a satire upon the earUer works. Most 
of the Information now obtainable is 
foimd in the foUowing works; S, Epip- 
hanius ad Physiologum, ed. Ponce do 
Leon, Rome, 1857 ; S. Eustathii in Hexa- 
hemeron Commentarius, ed. Allatius, 
Lyons, 1629; Physiologus Syrus, ed. 
Tyohsen, Ro8tocktl795 ; Classici Auctores, 
ed. Mai, vol. vU., Rome, 1835; G. Herder, 
in Archiv filr Kunde bsterreich, Oes- 
chichtsquellen, Vienna, 1850; Cahier and 
Martin, MHanges d*arch4ologie etc., Paris, 
1851; Cahier, Nouveaux MHanges, 1874; 
and works by Cardinal Pitra, Maetzner, 
J. Victor Cams, J. P. N. Land (Anecdota 
Syrica, Leyden, 1874). Moblus. and 
Hommel. 

Bestushev, Alexander (1797-1837), Rus- 
sian author. A captain in the army, be 
was exiled to Yakutsk for conspiracy in 
1825, but entered the army of tke Cau- 
casus in 1829. Most of his novels deal 
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with military life in the wild diets, of the 
Caucasus. They Include Mullah Nur and 
Ammalet Beg, and sev. of them have been 
trans. into Ger. His collected works 
appeared in 1839 under the title of 
Marlinaki^s Tales. 

Beta, second letter of Gk, alphabet. 
See Alphabet, and B. 

Betaine (Lat. beta, beet), chemical 
formula CsHxiNO*. called also trimethyl- 
^cocine B., occurs as a natural alkaloid 
in beetroot, in mangel wurzel, in the lead- 
ing branches of Lycium barbarum, and in 
putrefying flesh. It has the constitution 
trimethylglycocine, and can be obtained 
by the oxidation of choline hydrochloride. 
Choline occurs in the bile and brain of 
animals, and also in the white of eggs. 
B. can be obtained as a hydrochloride 
synthetically by heating triniethylamine, 
with monoohloracetio acid, 
CHtCl.CO.OH. It crystaDlsei from alco- 
hol in shining deliquescent needles con- 
taining a molecule of water. It is neutral, 
has a sweet taste, and is decomposed by 
boiling alkalis or baryta. It may also 
be prepared by boiling diluted molasses 
with baryta, and, In the later stages of the 
process, removing the barium from the 
nitration by H,S 04 , the B. hyochlorido 
crystallising in evaporation. 

Bata (B) Orionis, see Hioel. 

Betanzoa, tn. of Spain. It is situated 
to the S.E. of Corunna about 10 m. Its 
pop. is 9000. Anciently it was called 
Brigantium Flavium. 

Beta Particles, electrons, or negatively 
charged particles, of very small mass. 
Emitted at high speed during radio-active 
changes. They are lighter and more 
penetrating than alpha particles (q.v.), 
and their velocity approximates to that 
of light. 

Beta Persei, see Algol. 

Betatron, high potential Induction 
electron accelerator, in which electrons 
are introduced from a hot cathode in- 
jector into a vacuum chamber. Accelera- 
tion of the electron beam is accomplished 
by the time-changing flux. Conflnoinont 
of the beam to repetitive paths to permit 
extended acceleration is achieved through 
interaction of the electron velocity with 
the appropriately space-shaped magnetic 
fleld of the accelerating unit. The 
accelerated electron beam travelling at 
speeds up to 186,000 in. per second strikes 
a target and generates sr-radiation, which 
p^asses through the walls of the chamber. 
The B. is used to transmute elements, to 
generate the most powerful x-rays known, 
and investigate cosmic ray effects. 

Betelgeuse, or Alpha Orionis, a bright 
star situated in the E, shoulder of the con- 
stellation of Orion. It is a long-period 
variable of about 196 days during which 
it declines in magnitude from 10 to 1-4. 
B. is the brightest star in Secchl’s third 
type, i.e. it is reddish in colour and of a 
comparatively low temp. The spectro- 
scope reveals the presence of sodium, 
magnesium, and iron In its composition, 
but no hydrogen . B . has a small parallax, 
0*02' which means that it is very remote, 
its distance being 160 light-years. Its 
brilliancy exceeds that of the sun many 


hundred times, and it is estimated that It 
Is receding from the solar system at the 
rate of 15 m. a second. 

Betel-nut Palm (Areca catechu), tree 
indigenous to Malaysia, but cultivated 
also in S. India, Ceylon, Slam, and the 
Philippines. It grows about 60 ft. high, 
branchless, but bearing a crown of large 
fronds. The fruit, nearly the size of a 
hen’s egg, contains the nnt used by 
Asiatics for mastication. Gathered and 
busked before they are fully ripe, the nuts 
are then boiled, sliced, and sun-dried. 
Each piece for chewing is wrapped in a 
leaf of tho betel pepper-vine, with some 
lime and often an aromatic flavouring. 
The betel reddens the mouth and blackens 
the teeth, but preserves them. 

Beth, see Beit. 

Betham-Edwards, Matilda (1836-1919). 
Eng. poet and novelist, the daughter of 
Edward Edwards, and of his wife Bar- 
bara, n4e Betham. She became Offlcler 
de rinstructlon Publique de France, 1891. 
In addition to her vols. of poems, she 
wrote a number of books on Franoe and 
Fr. life, notably Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences (1899), Home Life in France (1905), 
and Twentieth-Century France (1917). 

Bethania, post vll. of Forsyth oo., N. 
Carolina, U.S.A. It is situated 8 m. from 
Salem. 

Bethany: (1) Vil. 2 m. E.S.E. of Jeru- 
salem, It is called El Azariyeh among the 
Arab inhab. of Palestine, for it was 
the residence of Lazarus and his sisters. 
The only object of interest is the sup- 
posed tomb of Lazarus. Of the eccle- 
siastic buildings erected about the fourth 
century little or no trace Is existing. It 
is situated on the Mt. of Olives at a height 
of 2208 ft. above sea level. Pop. 200. 
(2) The same name, B., is given to 3 tns., 
or rather mission station, In S. Africa, 
They are situated in Great Namaqualand. 
Orange Free State, and Transvaal 
respectively. 

Bethel, a pile of ruins called to-day 
Beilin, and situated about 11 in. N. of 
Jerusalem. The name trans. is ‘ house of 
God.’ Scriptural mention of it makes It 
the scone of Jacob’s dream. Formerly 
the place woe known as Luz. Abraham 
stayed here, while afterwards the ark of 
the covenant was deposit-ed in its pre- 
cincts. Still later it became a royal resi- 
dence and a centre of heathenish adora- 
tion. Pop. 500. 

Bethell, Richard, sec Westbtjrt, Baron. 

Bethesda: (1) A public bath of Jeru- 
salem. Here Christ’s healing of the 
Impotent man occurred. Blrkit Israel, 
situated in Jerusalem, has been identified 
with it since the year 1102. It is in that 
part of the city near the gate of St. 
Stephen and Omar’s Temple. Other de- 
clarations of its site are those of Condor, 
W'ho claims It to bo Identical with a spring 
called Gihon and En Rogel in the Kedron 
valley; and Sohiek who, In 1889, made a 
discovery of the remains of the pool’s 
construction near St. Anne’s Church. (2) 
A small tn. of Carnarvonshire, Wales, from 
whose Nonconformist chapel It derives Its 
name, and situated about 4 m. from Ban- 
gor to tho S.E. The Penrhyn slate 
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quarries, adjacent to the tn., employ most 
of its inhab. Pop. 4500. 

Beth-horon, Upper and Lower (modem 
Beit *Ur et Teahta and Beit ’Ur el Foka), 
two Vila, of Palestine, 10 m. N.W. of Jeru- 
salem, on frontier between Benjamin and 
Ephraim. Joshua defeated the Amoritcs 
in the pass between the two (see Joshua x. 
1--11), and Judas Maccabeeus defeated the 
Syrians here In 166 b.c. 

Bethlehem: (1) The modern Beit Lahm, 
situated o4 m. S. of Jerusalem, 2350 ft. 
above sea level. It is reached by a main 
road which passes, after 4 in., the Tomb of 
Rachel. B. stands on a high, narrow 


restored by Justinian in the sixth century. 
The roof was repaired in the fifteenth 
century with lead sent by Edward IV. of 
England. The church is now shared by 
sev. communities. The grotto of the 
Nativity lies beneath the choir; on the E. 
side a silver star traditionally indicates 
the spot where Christ was b. Around it 
is the inscription ‘Hie de Vlrgine Maria 
Jesus Christus natus cst.* lii 19.35, as 
the church was in need of repair, the 
Colonial Office appointed a Brit, architect 
to report on its state as well as on that of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. A few 
m. to the S. of B. are the reservoirs known 
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Terraces and the Church of the Nativity. 


ridge, and is a typical old Jewish tn. of 
biblical times. Its structure explains 
many descriptive phrases of it in the 
Bible; thus external stairways still lead to 
the flat roofs, while the roofs are often 
conjoined so as, in effect, to facilitate 
flight from one dwelling to another. It 
has no natural springs, but wheat, olives, 
etc., grow in its neighbourhood, and its 
wine is excellent. It is famous as the 
home of David, the scene of Ruth’s story, 
and above all as the bp. of Jesus. Chris- 
tian pilgrimages thither began before a.d. 
132. In A.D. 326 Constantine built a 
basilica, over which In 1099 the crusaders 
raised their standard and Baldwin I was 
crowned king of Jerusalem within it. In 
1244 the ^warizmians. who had con- 
quered both Christians and Muslims, de- 
vastated it and in 1489 it was again 
destroyed and became a ruin. It now 
consists of 2000 houses with a pop. chiefly 
Christian of about 7000. The church of 
the Nativity is the oldest Christian church 
still in use, being the orii^al basiUca 
built by Constantine in 330, and partly 


as the Pools of Solomon, which have now 
been brought into use in conjunction with 
other anct. sources of supply at Arrub. 
Adjoining tlie pools is a khan for Moslem 
pilgrims attributed to Sultan Soleiman, 
and known as the Qnla’t al-Burak. Dur- 
ing the ITirst World War B. was taken by 
the Brit, on Nov. 22, 1917. 

I^ublicatiODS dealing with the hist., 
archojology. and architecture of Bethle- 
hem : Les Eolises de la Terre satnie, by 
Count Melchior de Vogil6, 1860, the clossio 
architectural and historical description; 
The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem^ 
by W. Harvey, W. R. Lethaby, and 
others, 1910, an Illustrated architectural 
and desoriptivo survey; BethUhem: le 
mnetuaire de la NativiU, by Vincent and 
Abel, 1914, a fully documented historical 
and archeBological study, written prior to 
recent Important discoveries, now supple- 
mented by articles in the Revue biblique, 
1936, 1937 ; Structural Survey of the 
Church of the NativitVt BeihUhem, by 
[ WlUlam Harvey, 1935, a fully illustrated 
• architectural survey of the present 
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condition of the church, including a record 
of recent archaeological discoveries; Ex- 
cavation in the Atrium of the Church of the 
Nativity t Bethlehem, by R. W. Hamilton; 
Basilica of the Nativity, Discovery of the 
Remains of an Earlier Church, by K. T. 
Richmond. 

(2) A post-bor. in the co. of Northamp- 
ton, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. It is situated 
on the R. Lehigh, and is connected by rail 
with Philadelphia, 55 m. distant. The 
Moravians founded the tn., whose inhab. 
are still mostly of that sect. Silk, paint, 
and ilour are its chief products. It is 
joined to South B. by two bridges across 
the Lehigh, and to West B. by Monocacy 
Creek. Total pop. 70,000. South B. is 
a centre of the steel and iron industry. 
Here are located some of the chief works 
of the B. Stool Corporation. In Nov. 1915 
a fire attributed to Ger. agents caused a 
loss of material worth £250,000. South B. 
is the seat of the important Lehigh Univ., 
a Moravian theological seminary, and a 
woman’s college. 

(3) Tn. of Grafton co., Now Hampshire, 
U.S.A., on Aminonoosuc R., 75 m. N.W. 
of Concord. A favourite summer resort 
of the White Mt. (list., having an elevation 
of 1460 ft. Pop. (resident) 872. 

(4) Tn. of Orange Free State, S. Africn, 
125 m. N.E. of Bloemiontein, in an agric. 
region, with an excellent climate. White 
pop. 6300. 

Bethlehem Hospital, see Bedlam. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the largest 
steel company in the world; incorporated 
under perpetual charter in N. Jersey in 
1904, since when it has acquired control of 
extensive iron, coal, shipbuilding, and 
other interests. The corporation has 
steel and manufacturing plants at Bethle- 
hem, yteelton, Lebanon, Johnston, and 
Coatesvlllo in Lackawanna, Wilmington, 
Seattle, and San Francisco. Its chief 
products are pig-iron, ferro-manganoso, 
spiegeleisen, iron and steel bars, slabs, 
uns, ammunition, bridges, viaducts, etc. 
ts shipbuilding and repair plants arc 
at Quincy, Sparrow’s Point, Baltimore, 
Alameda, Ban Francisco, San Pedro, and 
Boston. 

Bethlehemltes, the name of various 
societies following: (1) Order of monks of 
England who lived in the tliirteentb 
century, and who founded a monastery 
at Cambritlge, 1257. (2) Military order 

founded by Pope Pius II. to prevent an 
attack from the Turks in 1459. (3) 

Society of Guatemala, founded in 1659 
and patronised by Pope Innocent XI. in 
1687. Bethlehem Church in Prague gave 
the name also to its followers who were 
led by John Huss. 

Bethlen, Stephan, Graf (Count) Bethlen 
von. Prime Minister of Hungaryf h. Oct, 8, 
1874, at Korneszty; son of Count Stephan 
Bethlon, of an old Transylvanian family. 
He was educated at Vienna and at 
Budapest Univ., where he studied law. 
He also took an agric. course at Mag- 
yardvAr; he then travelled, visiting 
America. In 1901 he entered the Hun- 
garian p^liament as a Liberal, but refused 
Count Tisza’s offer of a place in the gov. 
Francis -Joseph made him a privy coun- 


cillor. After the First World War, when 
Bela Kuu (q.v,) headed the Communist 
revolution. Count B. was a leader of the 
counter-revolution. When this succeeded, 
the country was declared to be still a 
monarchy with the succession In suspense. 
In 1921 B., at the request of the Regent 
Nikolaus Ilorthy, became Prime Minister. 
He settled the W. frontier amicably with 
Austria, and in 1923 ho succeeded in 
obtaining suspension of the reparations 
order against Hungary, and a loan from 
the League of Nations. In 1927 ho signed 
a treaty with Italy, whose regime had 
much in common with his own. He was 
Prime Minister for 10 years from 1931, 
and, after that, leader of the opposition. 
Tn May 1939 he retired from political life, 
saying in his valedictory letter that ho was 
‘opposed to Bolshevism, which seemed to 
be the trend of politics in Hungary.’ 

Bethlen-Gabor (1580-1629), member of 
an anct. Hungarian Protestant family. 
He was the chosen prince on the death of 
Gabriel HAthory in 1613. In 1619 he led 
the Bohemians against the Austrians in 
defending their rights. His victories led 
to his proclamation as king of Hungary 
in 1621. Varying fortunes, which finally 
resulted favourably to him, €*iuled in a 
peace \vith Ferdinand 11. of Austria. 
Gabor relinquished the title of king of 
Hungary, though he gained large acquisi- 
tion of ter. and the title of prince of the 
Empire. The breaking by Ferdinand of 
the treaty saw Gabor’s invasion with 
60,000 men and consequent renewal of 
the violated conditions. In 1629 he d. 
Besides the high standard of military skill 
attained, ho aided and endowed science 
and art. 

Betbraann-HoUweg, Dr. Theobald Theo- 
dore ^iodrich Alfred von (1856-1921), 
Ger. Imperial Chancellor, b. at Hohen- 
flnow by Bberswalde. I’lie Bethmanns 
were a banking family into which one 
Johann Jakob Ilollwcg had married — he 
was Theobald B.-H.’s great-grandfather. 
Johann Jakob’s son, Moritz August vou 
B.-H. (1795-1877), Theobald’s grand- 
father, was Prussian minister of public 
instruction 1858-62, ennobled by Freder- 
ick William IV. in 1840. Theobald 
B.-H. studied law from 1875 to 1879, at 
Strosburg, Leipzig, and Berlin; and then 
occupied various i)osts in the civil service. 
He was assessor in Potsdam, 1885; Land- 
rat (sheriff) of Obor-Barnim, 1886; mem- 
ber of the Reichstag for a brief period 
in 1890; president’s counsellor, Potsdam, 
1896; i)ro8idetit of the local board at 
Bromberg, 1899; three months later, 
president of Brandenbiirg Province; 
acting privy councillor, Jan. 1901; 
Prussian minister of the interior as well 
as vice-chancellor of the Empire, 1905; 
vice-president of the Prussian Ministry of 
State, and imperial secretary of state for 
the interior. 1907. On Jiily 14, 1909, on 
the resignation of von Billow (who was 
opposed to the Reichstag’s scheme of 
indirect taxation), B.-H 4, altbougb he bad 
little experience of foreign affairs, was 
appointed chancellor. He became known 
os the upright chancellor. His mild 
Bill for the amendment of the Prussian 
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constitution was rejected in 1911. In 
that year he was instrumental in giving 
Alsace-Lorraine a more popular constitu- 
tion, and came to an understanding with 
Kussla as to the Near East. He was 
responsible for sending the warship 
Panther to Agadir (ff.v.). The elections 
of 1912 gave the Socialists one-third of 
the votes in the Reichstag, and the mili- 
tarism of the other parties was Intensified. 

In 1913 the Zabern (q.v.) incident undid 
whatever moUifying Influence had been 
exercised by the new constitution of 
Alsape-Lorraine. In 1914, from the date 
of the Sarajevo murder, June 28, till Aug. 

L the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Federal Council did not assemble. When 
it met on the latter date, B.-H., who pre- 
sided, said: ‘When Austria-Hungary in- 
formed us that she would have t/O take 
action, we replied: “We do not pretend 
to be able to judge what you ought to do; 
that is not our business. But it goes 
without saying that if the camts foederis 
should arise, we shall stand loyally by 
you.”* On Aug. 4 the Brit, ambas.. Sir 
Edward Goseben, had his last Interview 
with B.-H., who said: ‘Just for a word, 
“neutrality** — a word that in wartime 
has so often been disregarded — ^just for a 
scrap of paper, Great Britain Is going to 
make war on a kindred nation, which 
desires nothing better than to be friends 
with her.* Count Bernstorff, the ambas. 
to U.S.A., while trying in 1916 to bring 
about peace through the mediation of 
President Wilson, strongly objected to the 
beginning of a submarine war against all 
vessels trading with Britain; but the 
military chiefs insisted, and on Sept. 25, 
1916, B.-H. telegraphed to Bernstorff 
supporting them. The ‘unlimited’ war- 
fare began Feb. 1, 1917. It became clear, 
however, that B.-H. was neither en- 
thusiastic nor sanguine. H indenburg and 
Ludendorff came to Berlin to negotiate 
with leaders of the various parties; and 
B.-H., recognising that he was pushed 
aside, resigned July 14. 1917, and was 
succeeded by Georg Michaelis. On June 
25, 1919, be olTered himself for trial by the 
victorious powers; in Oct.-Nov. 1919 he 
was examined before a Reichstag com- 
mittee of inquiry. He d. at Hohenfinow 
Jan. 2. His Betrachtungen zuvi Welt- 
kriege wore pub. between 1919 and 1921. 

Bethnal Green, suburb in the K. of 
London, and a pari, bor. since 1885. A 
large portion of its pop. consisted formerly 
of silk -weavers from the Huguenot settle- 
ment, Spltalflelds. In 1872 Queen Vic- 
toria opened a branch of the S. Kensington 
Museum here. Now the prin. occupations 
are matchbox -making, boot-making, and 
cabinet-making. Pop. 108,000. 

Bethphage, associated with Bethany in 
the N.T., was a vil. near the Mt. of Olives, 
on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

Bethsaida, vil. on the W. shore of Lake 
Galilee. It was the bp. of Peter, Andrew, 
and Philip. Nothing now remains save 
a pile of grass-covered ruins. Another B. 
is situated at the E. extremity of the lake. 

It was named Julius by Pldlip the Tet- 
rarch, after a daughter of Emperor 
Augustus. 


Bethune 

Bethsan, see Beisak. 

Beth-shemesh: (1) Anct. city of Pales- 
tine, probably the modem Ain Shems, a 
vU. 15 m. S.W. of Jerusalem. Fre- 
quently mentioned in the O.T. os a city of 
N. Judah, between Kirjath-jearlm and 
Tlmnah, originally a Levite city and later 
the chief city of Dan. Jehoosh, king of 
Israel, captured Amaziah, king of Judah, 
here. See Joshua xxl. 16, and 2 Kings xiv. 
11. (2) City of Naphtali, Upper Galilee. 

See Joshua xix. 38. (3) City of Issachar. 

See Joshua xix. 22. (4) Temple of On, 

Lower Egypt. See Jer. xliii. 13. 
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Bethulie, tn. of Orange Free State, S, 
Africa, near Orange R., 39 m. S.W. of 
Bloemfontein. There are coal mines near. 
Pop. 2000. 

B5thune, tn. In the dept, of Pas-de- 
Calais, France, 25 rn. N.W. of Arras. It is 
the cap. of an arron., and the centre and 
market of the neighbouring coal mines. 
Its industries Include oil and sugar re- 
fineries. The tn. was founded in the 
eleventh century, and did not come flna^ 
under Fr. rule until coded to Louis XIV. 
by the treaty of Nlmeguen (1678). The 
tn. suffered severely from bombardment 
In the First World War, but this did not 
prevent subsequent expansion. In the 
Second World War tlio B. area was heavily 
raided by the R.A.F. on Sept. 17, 1941. 
The tn. possesses a magnificent belfry of 
the fourteenth-sixteenth centuries and 
the church of Saint Vaast partly of the 
thirteenth century. Pop. 20,000. 

Bethune, Cardinal David, eee Beaton. 

Bethune, Edward Cecil (1855-1930), 
Brit, soldier. He entered the R,A. in 
1874, and a Highland regiment In 1875. 
He attained the rank of major-general in 
1908. He served in the Afghan war, 
1878-80, and In the Boer wars of 1881 
and 1899-1902; for the last-named war 
In S. Africa he raised and commanded 
Bethune’s horse. After that war ho 
commanded the S.E. Sub-Dist., Cape 
Colony. Promoted to lieutenant-general in 
1913. Was director-general of the Terri- 
torial Force, 1912-17. Retired 1920. 

Bethune, James, see Beaton. 
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Bethune, Maximilien de, see Sully, 
Duo DE. 

Bethylus, in entomologry , genus of small 
hymenopterous insects of the family 
Proctotrypldee. The species are four- 
winged flies remarkable for their large 
depressed heads, and somewhat resemble 
ants In appearance. They are found 
chiefly in dry and sandy situations. 

Bethylus, in ornithology, genus estab. 
by Cuvier and placed among the LaniidaB, 
butcher-birds or shrikes (q.v.). The 
^ecies described by him Is a native of 
Quiana and Brazil, and is particoloured, 
black and whit-e, like the common magpie. 

Betony iStachys betonica), plant be- 
longing to the Labiatee order. It is 
found in Great Britain In damp shady 

f ilaces, in hedgerows, woods, etc. The 
eaves are long, with toothed edges, and 
the blossoms, which appear in July and 
Aug., are of a purple colour. It was 
formerly regarded os a medicinal herb. It 
can bo used to extract a kind of yellow dye. 

Betrothal (A.-S. treowth, truth), term 
signifying pleilging oneself to marry, i.e. 
giving one’s troth. It was anciently a 
more formal ceremony than it is to-day, 
having most of the binding force of a mar- 
riage. Rom. law (spojisatia) imposed the 
duty on betrothed persons to become 
husband and wife in a reasonable time, 
except where death intervened. The 
custom was practically abolished In the 
Christian Church by the Council of Trent, 
because it so frequently led to clandestine 
marriages; but subsequently Bs. became 
common again on the Continent. Since a 
betrothal is a legal contract, it is valid 
only between parties whose capacity is 
recognised by law, as, for instance, the 
persons must bo of ago. Betrothals in- 
duce a strict obligation to marry, and 
should either party eventually refuse, the 
other may obtain damages in an action 
for breach of promise. Betrothal as a 
term of art in Eng. law has fallen into 
disuse, it being rather the mere promise 
to marry than any formal betrothal that 
gives rise to the legal obligation. 

Betsileo, S. i)art of the central plateau 
of Madagascar, Inhabited by the Betsileos, 
numbering 470,000. Cap. Fianarantsoa. 

Betterment, term used to describe the 
additional value a tenant has caused his 
landlord’s land to possess. See also 
Fixtures; Landlord and Tenant. 

Betterton, Thomas (1635-1710), the 
leading Eng. actor of his time, b. in West- 
minster, son of an under-cook in Charles 
I. *8 household. Apprenticed to Rhodes, 
a bookseller of Charing Cross, who had 
been wardrobe-keeper to the theatre in 
Blackfriars. In 1659 Rhodes obtained a 
licence to form a company of players at 
the Cockpit, Drury Lane, and here B. 
made his first appearance on the stage. 
In 1662 Sir Wm. Davenant, patentee of 
the new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
engaged B. and all Rhodes’s company to 
play in his Siege of Rhodes. B. became 
so great a favourite of the king that he 
was sent to France to make Improvements 
In the Fr. theatres. Cibber says that it 
was after B.’s return that shifting scones 
first replaced tapestry on the Eng. stage. 

E.E. 2 


In 1670 B. married Mrs. Sander.son, a 
capable actress of the same company. 
Later B. built a new playhouse in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, which opened in 1695 
with Congreve's Love for Love^ B. taking 
the part of Valentine. But the venture 
was not financially very successful, and 
B., with Impaired health, decided to leave 
the stage. His performance of Hamlet 
after this time, however, was especially 
noteworthy. In 1710 he made his last 
appearance in his celebrated part of 
Melantiufl in The Maid's Tragedy. On his 
death in the same year his remains were 
interred with much ceremony in the 
cloisters of Westminster. He wrote sev. 
dramatic works which had a vogue in his 
day. See An Apology for the Life of 
Mr. Colley Cibber. Comedian. 1740, 1879; 
It. W. Lowe, Thomas Betterton, 1891. 

Bettia, tn. in Bihar, India. It con- 
sists of 10 different dists. Indigo is prin- 
cipally cultivated. 

Bettinelli, Saverio (1718-1808), It. 
writer. After being educated at a Jesuit 
college, he became a member of that 
society. On the suppression of his order 
in 177.3, he wandered from city to city. 
His chief work is the Risorgbnevto, 
wherein he traces the progress of science 
and art in his country, whilst his tragedy 
of Xerxes added considerably to his 
renow'u. But he is equally well known 
for his attack on Dante in Leitere Died di 
Virgilio agli Arcadi, 1750. 

Betting, the act of staking money on 
the result of some future event, usually of 
a sporting nature, bpt not necessarily so. 
The word is supposed to be derived from 
the Old Fr. abeter, to instigate. The 
origin of the custom is not exactly know’n, 
but it dates back to the veiy earliest days, 
especially in E. countries. By far the 
largest part of B. in England takes place 
over horse-racing, and the men who make 
a profession of taking bets are knowm as 
bookmakers. Up to the eorlv part of the 
nineteenth century none of these existed, 
as such, but the first man to take bets in a 
really scientific and business-like manner 
was William Ogden in 1793, who can be 
called the first proper bookmaker, B. is 
illegal except at properly authorised race 
meetings, and then it must be in Tatter- 
sail’s Ring. The B. Is of two kinds: post 
B., when the wagering be^ns when the 
numbers of the horses are hoisted on to the 
board just before the race, and ante-post 
B., when the wagering takes place weeks 
before the event. Bets on all big races, 
such as the Derby, the Oaks, the St. 
Leger, the Cambridgeshire, or the Cesare- 
witch, often take place nearly a year 
previous to the race meeting. Bets are 
quoted in most newspapers, and as the 
public take them up so tho prices are 
regulated. The theory of B. is simple, 
but in practice it is more complicated. 
The bookmaker will make a book for 
a certain amount, say £50, £100, or 
£1000, and bis endeavour Is to lay an 
eqiial amount of his book against every 
horse in the race. The odds, of course, 
change with the current quotations of each 
horse. (For further details consult Tatter- 
sail’s Rules on Betting and Rowntree’s 
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Betting and Oambling.) Bookmakers who 
wish to carry on their business otherwise 
than at race meeting are styled * com- 
mission agents,* and profess only to take 
money on behalf of others. The Betting 
Acts of 1853 and 1874 were made to 
prerent bookmakers having: too much 
power, while the Oamin? Act was designed 
to check the evils attendant on this 
custom. The Betting Acts above men- 
tioned enforce that ‘ no house, office, room, 
or other place * shall be resorted to for the 
urpose of B. The word ‘ place * has been 
eld to mean even an umbrella or stool 
belon^ng to a bookmaker at a race meet- 
ing who is outside Tattersall’s ring. B. 
debts cannot be recovered In a court of 
law. Welshing Is the term given to the 
practice on the part of a dishonest book- 
maker of disappearing with the stake- 
money before a race. The laws on street 
B. are severe, especially upon those mak- 
ing books with persona under the age of 16. 
For the first offence any one taking bets 
in a public place is fined £10; for the 
secona offence, £20; and for the third 
offence, £50 or six months, and so on, 
according to the number of convictions. 
Among some of the famous bets that have 
taken place may be mentioned that of 
Lord George Bentinck, who won £20,000 
when Cniclfix won the Oaks in 1840, and 
3 years later the same nobleman stood to 
win £150,000 If his horse Gaper had won 
the Derby : the horse lost, but Lord George 
won £30,000 on another horse. John 
Gully and Ridsdale won £100,000 over the 
Derby and the St. Leger in 1832, and Sir 
Joseph Hawley won £80,000 when Beads- 
man won the former race in 1858. Lord 
Glasgow once laid £90,000 to £30,000 with 
Lord Gooige Bentinck. C^t. Machell 
gained over £60,000 when Hermit won 
the Derby', while over the same race the 
notorious plunger, the Marquess of Hast- 
ings, lost the enormous sum of £103,000. 
The totalisator system of B. in now in 
operation on many race-courses in Eng- 
land. This system was first used in 
France, the apparatus being known as the 
pari mutuel. It is a large frame with a 
pigeon-hole for each horse, into which the 
stakes are placed; the better obtains a 
voucher for his monev, and the numbers 
are exhibited after the race. The Fr, 
municipal authorities deduct a certain 
percentage from the stake-money, and 
another percentage is also set aside for the 
poor before the money is divided up 
amongst the winners. This system was 
introduced into France in 1865, and a few 
years later into England, whore, however, 
it did not find favour, and was soon 
abolished and declared illegal as being a 
gaming machine. The olflorence be- 
tween the ‘tote* and the pari mutuel Is 
that the former Is operated automatically 
by electricity. Both the pari mutuel and 
totalisator systems again came into favour 
in Great Britain and were legalised by the 
Racecourse Betting Act, 1928. Such B. 
is controlled, imder the Act, by a board 
of control. The system is also used in 
the dominions. 

Wagers are a form of B. not usually 
futsoclated with the race -course, but are a 


hazard on any event, sporting or other- 
wise, sometimes on things of an absurd 
nature. Lotteries, still another method 
of B., take the form of taking tickets for 
small or large amounts on the chance of 
winning big sums of money. The earliest 
lotteiw properly estab. was one in Florence 
in 1530, and in 1571 a special official was 
appointed in Venice to supervise these 
affairs. From Italy the lottery passed 
into France and gradually spread over 
Europe. The first one known in England 
was at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Lotteries are now illegal in England, how- 
ever, although they still flourish on the 
Continent, \^ere they are sometimes run 
by the states, in fact Austria, Denmark, 
and Prussia have raised loans by this 
means. In America, as in England, they 
are now forbidden by law. The Betting 
and Lotteries Act, 1935, restricts betting 
by totalisator and bookmaker to 104 days 
on any racing track ; regulates greyhound 
racing and authorises the establishment 
of totalisators on dog tracks; bans all 
lotteries, with the exception of certain 
small pnvate ones organised by clubs and 
other institutions; prohibits the publi- 
cation of lottery advertisements, 'matter 
descriptive* of the drawing of lotteries, 
and lists of prize-winners; and imposes 
penalties ran^ng from a fine of £50 to a 
fine of £750, or two months’ imprisonment 
to a year’s imprisonment. The publi- 
cation of matter descriptive of the draw- 
ing or Intended drawing of a lottery is 
omy an offence if It is ‘calculated to act 
as an inducement.’ A Justice of the 
peace, before Issuing a search warrant, 
must be satisfied that premises are being 
used for the sale or distribution of lottery 
tickets. In connection with trafficking 
in lottery tickets, and, in particular, in 
Irish Sweepstake tickets, the fdst of the 
offence is the sale and distribution of 
tickets in Great Britain. It is not an 
offence for an Indivudual to send money 
to Dublin for tickets for himself; but if 
the individual were to sell the tickets to 
someone else, or to hand money on to 
another person for the purpose of pur- 
chase, that would be an offenco under the 
Act. {See also Lottery.) The gaming- 
table is also a popular form of B.; this is 
now also illegal in England, though in 
1620 it was licensed in Loudon and 
was popular in the eighteenth century, 
but in the early part of last century the 
games of faro, basset, hazard, and roffiette 
were prohibited. Gaming continued, how- 
ever, to be in vogue at many of the health 
resorts on the Continent, but only quite 
small sums are allowed to bo staked at 
one time, generally not exceeding 5 Swiss 
frs. Ostend has a large kursaal with many 
tables, and although officially abolished 
in France in 1838, gaming-tables for the 
small amounts alluded to above are still 
to be found at places like Dieppe and 
Boulogne. Baden - Baden, the famous 
watering-place, and Homburg, the Prus- 
sian spa, were at one time two of the most 
famous resorts in Europe of gamblers. 
Since the suppression of the gambling 
facilities of most of these places, Monaco is 
the only European state where gambling 
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on a large scale is lawful. See Monte 1 fed by it for irrigatloD purposes in the 
Carlo. Jalaun diet. 


Betting Tax. This tax was imposed by 
the Conservative Gov., with Mr. Winston 
Churchill as chancellor of the exchequer, 
in the Finance Act of 1926. It provided 
that the following excise duties should be 
levied on and after Nov. 1, 1926: (a) On 
every bet made with a bookmaker a duty 
of 3* per cent of the amount wagered, or 
in the case of a bet in respect of a horse 
race on a race-course 2 per cent of the 
amount wagered; (b) on a certificate to 
be taken out annually by the bookmaker 
a duty of £10; (c) on a certificate to be 
taken out annually by the bookmaker In 
respect of the entry for any betting 
premise# kept or used by him a duty of 
£10. The Act declared that no part of 
this Act in so far as it related to betting 
should render lawful betting in any 
manner or place in which it had hitherto 
been unlawful. The above flgrures of 3| 
per cent and 2 per cant were amended in 
1928 to 2 per cent and 1 per cent. The 
tax was abolished by the Labour Gov. in 
1930. 

Bettws-y-ooed, urban dlst. of Carnar- 
vonshire, Wales, situated 4 m. from Llan- 
rwst and 16 from Llandudno. Its name 
signifies house of prayer (from O.E. 
bede-house) of the wood. Artists and 
tourists are attracted to the spot. Fish- 
ing for trout and salmon yields large 
results. Among its waterfalls the best 
known are Llugwy, Lledr, and Conwy. 
Pop. 1000. 

Betty, William Henry West (1791- 
1874), Eng. actor; popularly known as the 
‘young Roscius.* He was 6. at Shrews- 
bury, Shropshire, and first appeared on the 
stage at the age of 12 as Osman in Zara 
by Aaron Hill, which was Voltaire’s Zaire 
in Eng. Spontaneous success led to a 
journey to Dublin. While here he is said 
to have memorised the part of Hamlet in 
3 hours. The House of Commons was 
adjourned by Pitt one night to allow 
members to attend a performance where 
he was appearing. He made his last 
appearance as a boy actor in 1808; was a 
fellow commoner at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1809 to 1911 ; returned to the 
8ta,M in 1812; retired in 1824 to enjoy the 
fortune he had amassed. 

Betul, or Baitul: (1) Dist. of Central 
Prove., India. Mountainous, with large 
forests and some coal mines. Cap. Bad- 
nur. Area 3826 bq. m.; pop. 400,000. 
(2) Tn. of above dist., iri m. N.W. of 
Nagpur. Pop. 6000. 

Betula, generic name of the birch, and 
gives its name to the natural order 
Betulaceee. See BmoH. 

Betulaoese, an order of dicotyledonous 
trees or shrubs found largely In N. lands, 
it comprises 6 genera, of which typical 
plants are the birch, alder, hornbeam, and 
hazel-nut. 

Betuwe, dist. of the Netherlands, situ- 
ated between the Waal R. and the Rhine 
R„ in the prov. of Gelderland. It Is very 
fertile. 

Betwa. rlv. In India, rising In Bhopal 
in Malun. It joins the Jumna after a 
course of 360 m. A canal 168 m, long is 


Betzdorf. tn. of Rhineland, Germany, 
45 m. S.E. of Cologne. Has Iron and 
machino works. Pop. 8600. 

BeuU, Charles Ernest (1826-74), Fr. 
archeeologist and politician, 6. at Saumur. 
He became prof, of archseology at Athens, 
where he discovered the propylssa of the 
Acropolis, His publications were numer- 
ous and include: L^Acropole d*Athine8t 
2 vols., 1864; Etudes surle P4loponn^e, 
1855; LiCa Monnaies d*AthineSt 1868; 
Phidias t drome antique, 1863; and 
Histoire de Vart qrec avant P&ricl^, 1868. 
Consult Ideville, Monsieur BeuU, sou- 
venirs personnels, 1874. 

Beurnonville, Pierre de (1752-81>, Fr. 
general under the republic, b. at Cnam- 
pimolle. 

Beust, Friedrich Ferdinand von (1809- 
1886), Austrian count and statesman. 5. at 
Dresden ; descended from a distinguished 
and noble family who had been connected 
with the Mark of Brandenburg. Edu- 
cated at Leipzig and GOttingen, he 
entered the public service of Saxony. In 
1836 he became secretary to the legation 
at Berlin. His later appointments led 
him to London, Paris, and Munich. He 
was the champion of the minor Ger. states 
against Prussian hegemony; but bis chief 
title to fame is tha^ as foreign minister 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph, he 
brought to a successful issue the nego- 
tiations for the AusoUich between Austria 
emd Hungary. 

Beuthen, or Bytom, tn. of Silesia, on R. 
Oder 110 m. S.E. of Wroclaw, centre of 
the metal-working and mining industries. 
The tn. dates from the sixteenth century, 
when it was part of Bohemia, the cap. of 
the duchy of B. It remained within the 
Ger. prov. of Silesia after the partition 
of Upper Silesia between Germany and 
Poland in 1921, but was iheorporated in 
Poland In 1945 after the Second Wouid 
War. Pop. 101,000. 

Beuvry, tn. of Pas-de-Calais dept., 
France. 3 m. S.E. of B6thune; pop. (com- 
mune) 6000. 

Beuzeville, tn. in the dept, of Eure, 
France, 7 m. S.E. fi'om Honfleur. Pop. 
2000. 

Bevagna, tn. of Umbria, Italy, 18 m. 
S.E. of Perugia. Has a trade In wine. 
Pop. (tn.) 3800, (commune) 6400. 

Beveland, North and South, two is. in 
the Scheldt estua^, Netherlands. They 
are of the Zeeland Is., of which group S. B. 
la the largest and most fertile. It has a 
pop. of 23,000. N. B. is a low marshy tract. 

Beveren, tn. of Belgium, situated in E. 
Flanders. It became noted for the 
manuf. of point-lace. It contains a 
famous churen. Its pop. Is 13.000. 

Beveridge, WUUam (1637-1708), Bishop 
of St. Asaph, studied the classical and 
Semitic languages as sizar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. In 1661, having 
obtained bis M.A. degM, he was ordained 
deacon and priest. Before finally accept- 
ing his bishopric he refused that of Bath 
and Wells. Piety and devotion distin- 
guished him through all his preferments. 
In 1824 0 vols. of hie sermons and other 
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writing* were pub. His Private Thoughts 
upon Religion was pub. in 1709. 

Beveridge, William Henry, first Baron 
Beveridge of Tuggal (b. 1879), Eng. econo- 
mist, b. at Rangpur, Bengal, son of Henry 
B. of the I.C.S.; educated at Charter- 
house and Balliol College, Oxford; 
Stowell Civil Law Fellow of Univ. College, 
Oxford, 1902-9. He was leader-writer 
for the Morning Post, 1906-8; member of 
the Central Unemployed Body for London, 
1905-8, and first chairman of Employ- 
ment Exchanges Committee. He entered 
the Board of Trade In 1908, and was 
director of labour exchanges, 1909-lG; 
then assistant secretary m charge of 
Employment Dept. He was director of 
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London School of Economics and Political 
Science, 1919-37. Ho holds dcOTeo of 
D.Sc. (Econ.), London, 1930, and was a 
senator of London Univ., 1919-37, and 
again in 1944; vice-chancellor, 192C-28. 
From 1941 to 1943 he was president of the 
Royal Statistical Society. Ho has served 
as chairman of various social services 
committees, notably, since 1934, of the 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Com- 
mittee, and, during 1941-42, of the Inter- 
Departraental Committee on Social In- 
surance and Allied Services. This body 
w'as formed as a committee of experts, in- 
cluding the gov. actuary and representa- 
tives of many gov. depts.. to undertake a 
survey jot the existing national schemes of 
social insurance, including workmen's 
compensation, and to make recommenda- 
tions. The outcome of these labours was 
the celebrated report made bv B, as 
chairman, and signed by him alone. It 


was pub. by the Stationery Office under 
the title of Sociai Insurance and Allied 
Services (Cmd. 6404 of 1942). Its main 
feature was a far-reaching scheme of 
social insurance against ‘ interruption and 
destruction of earning power and for 
special expenditure arising at birth, mar- 
riage, or death.* The plan was intended 
to cover the whole community, without 
upper Income limit, and embodied 6 funda- 
mental principles: namely, ‘flat rate of 
subsistence benefit; flat rate of contribu- 
tion; unification of administrative re- 
sponsibilities; adequacy of benefit; com- 
prehensiveness; and classification.* It 
provided for the conditions of unemploy- 
ment and disability benefits, retirement 
pensions, training benefits, matarnity 
grants, children’s allowances, widows’ 
allowances, and recommended a national 
health service organized under the health 
depts., while at the same time advocating 
the creation of a Ministry of Social Se- 
curity to unify the administrative work of 
the whole scheme. The report, which was 
the basis of subsequent legislation, created 
a widespread interest at tho time of its 
publicatiort, and summaries of it were 
broadcast to the world. Apart from its 
merits, it was hold to symbolize tho 
stability and confidence of Great Britain 
in that, during the course of a world war. 
In which its existence was at stake, the 
country could nevertheless concern itself 
with plans for the betterment of social 
conditions. K.C.B., 1919; raised to the 
peerage in 1946. Other works pub. by B. 
are as follows: Unemplo^/ment : a Problem 
of Industry, 1909 (new ed., 1930); Insur- 
ance for All, 1924; British Food Control, 
1929; Causes and Cures of Unemployment, 
1931; Planning under Socialisin, 1936; 
a pamphlet. The Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee, 1937 ; Full Employ- 
ment in a Fre^ Society, 1944; and a book 
about his father andjinother, Irulia Called 
Them, 1948. 

Beverland, Adrian (c. 1654 -pos/ 1712), 
Dutch scholar, b. at Middelburg, Zeeland. 
Ills pamphlet, Peccatum Originale, was 
produced in 1678, and was burned pub- 
licly, while its author suftered Imprison- 
ment. His I)e StolatSB Virginitatis Jure, 
pub. in 1680, caused a still greater storm 
of obloquy. Later ho became mentally 
deranged, and d. not long afterwards. 

Beverley, tn. In the E. Riding of York- 
shire, Eng. It Is connected with tho R. 
Hull by a canal. It is 8 in. N.N.W. of 
Hull city. Corn and coal are its chief 
articles of trade, while tanning and the 
manuf. of agric. tools aro tho chief in- 
dustries. The tn. possesses a magnificent 
Gothic minster In tho collegiate church 
of St. John. For architectural beauty it 
compares with Y ork Minster Itself. There 
Is also a CTammar school whose foundation 
Is of such antiquity that its exact date is 
unknown. Pop. 14,000. 

Beverley, St. John of (d. 721), Eng. eccle- 
siastic, ft. at Ilarpham in Yorkshire, was 
for 33 years archbishop of York, and whs 
tutor to the Venerable Bede. He founded 
a college at Beverley for secular priests. 
After his death he was canonised, and 
William tho Conqueror spared the tn. 
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of Beverley when he ravaged the rest of 
Yorkshire. Among B.'s works are Pro 
Luca Exponendoy addressed to Bede, and 
sev. epistles. 

Beverley, John of (fourteenth century), 
Carmelite monk : he was doctor and prof, 
of divinity at Oxford and wrote Quses- 
t tones in Magistrum Sententiarum and Dis^ 
putationes Ordinaries. 

Beverly, tn. of Essex co., Ma^achusetts, 
U.S.A. It is situated on an inlet of the 
Atlantic opposite Salem. By rail it Is 
18 m. N.E. of Boston. Its importance is 
due to its harbour, Its flslieriea, and a 
large manuf. of shoes. Pop. 25,000. 

Beverwijk, com., prov. of N. Holland, 
7 m. by rail from Haarlem. Pop. 26,000. 



B.B.C. 

ERNEST BEVIN 


Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest (h. 1881), Eng. 
i>oliticlan. Ho was for many years 
general secretary of the Transport and 
(Jencral Workers’ Union, being popularly 
known as the Dockers’ Ho was 

appointed chairman of the General Coun- 
cil of the Trades Union Congress in 1937, 
and has boon M.P. (Labour) for Central 
Wandsworth since 1940. When Mr. 
JVinston Churchill formed his gov. in 
May 1940 B. was appointed minister of 
labour, and it fell to him, at a diilleiilt 
time, to mobilise the man-power of the 
country without so straining the principle 
of industrial conscription as to excit-o the 
hostile criticism of the left-wing elements 
in the country. In this he was certainly 
successful. In 1945, when the term of the 
Coalition Gov, was approaching its end, 
B. made it clear that Labour proposed to 
revert to party ‘warfare.’ On Labour’s 
return to office in the summer of that 
year, B. became foreign secretary in Mr. 


Attlee’s Gov. In Jan. 1946 he took part 
in the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Moscow, where he supported the establish- 
ment by the United Nations of a com- 
mission for the control of atomic energy. 
In the House of Commons (Mar. 1946) he 
took a strong line with regard to Russian 
intransigence over Persia, the Polish 
army in Italy, and other questions. At 
the meeting of the U.N.O. Security Coun- 
cil ho strongly defended Brit, policy in 
Greece against allegations made by the 
Ukrainian delegatee; and he took an 
equally firm stand on Brit, policy in the 
question of the Russian military occupa- 
tion of Persian Azerbaijan. At the 
foreign ministers’ conferences in the 
.summer of 1946 his name was associated 
with a plan for the formation of a Feder- 
ated Germany composed of a number of 
semi-autonomous ‘states.’ In Fob. 1946 
! B. was made an honorary citizen of 
MIssolonghi as a token of gratitude for 
his services to Greece — an honour which 
was awarded to Lord Byron in 1824. 
Ill 1917-48 ho was largely responsible for 
tlie conception of a W. European pact by 
way of counteracting the gradual west- 
ward infiltration of Russian Communist 
iufiuence. A W. European treaty, valid 
for 50 years, finally took shape at the 
Brussels conference in March 1948. (iNee 
Bhuhsels Treaty, 1948.) Uo was 
awarded the order of Suvarov, 1944; 
Privy Councillor, 1940. His speeches 
and broadcast addresses were pub. in 
1942 under the title The Job to be 
Done. 

Bevis of Hampton, prin. character of an 
Eng. medieval romance. His father was 
Sir Guy, earl of Hamptoun (Southamp- 
ton). On the murder of his father by the 
Emperor Divoun of Almnyne, his mother 
sold him to heathen morchanta as a slave. 
Thus he journeyed to Ermony (Armenia), 
where ho won the affection of the King 
Krmyn and the love of his beautiful 
ilaughtcr, Josian. The conquest of 
Brademond of Damascus, the slaying of a 
ferocious boar, and of a dragon, and the 
overthrow of a giant named Ascapart, 
whoso life he spared, are among his 
achievements. He possessed a celebrated 
sword called Morgiay. His death after 30 
years of domestic felicity took place at the 
same time as that of his wife and his horse. 
Arundel. The story was retold by Michael 
Drayton in Polyolbion (1622). Dr. Kdl- 
bing ed. the romance for the Early Eng. 
Text Society in 1885. 

Bewdley, bor. of Worcestershire, Eng., 
on the Severn, 14 m. N.N.W. of Wor- 
cester. It has manufa. of leather, combs, 
brass and iron ware, malt, bricks, and 
rope. The tn. is an anct. one, and its 
prosperity dates from the fifteenth 
century. Pop. 3000. See also Baldwin 
OF Bew’di.ey, Earl. 

Bewick, Thomas (1753-1828), Eng. 
wood-engi aver, was the son of the lessee of 
a small collierv. Showing small aptitude 
for learning, but decided talent for art. 
ho w'as apprenticed, in 1707, to Ralph 
Bcilby. a Newcastle engraver, with whom 
he afterwards entered into partnership. 
Having pub. many woodcuts in his Select 
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Fables, he estah. his reputation as a dex- 
terous, accurate engraver by the vignettes 
and taibpieces of his Quadrupeds, which 
appeared in 1 7 90 . His self-taught genius, 
and virile humour, however, are moat 
conspicuous in his History of British Birds. 

Bewsher, Samuel (1852-1915), Eng. 
schoolmaster, and once bursar at St. 
Paul’s School. He was the founder 
(1881) of the preparatory school of Colet 
Court which prepares boys for St. Paul's 
School. 

Bex, tn. of Switzerland, in the Rhdne 
Valley, about 30 m. from Lausaune, with 
which it is connected by rail. There are 
salt mines. Pop. 5000. 

Bexhill, holiday resort, 51 m. W. by S. 
of Hastings, on the coast of Sussex, Eng. 
Pop. 21,000; in 1881 it was 2000. 

Bexley, tn. on the Cray, in Kent, Eng- 
land, 5 m. S.E. of Woolwich. Pop. 
33,000. 

Bexley, Nieholas Vansittart, first Baron 
(1766-1851), Eng. politician, b. in Lon- 
don, Oct. 29, 1766, son of Henry Van- 
sittart, a governor of Bengal. Began 
political life by writing pamphlets in 
support of the Pitt Gov. Entered the 
Commons as M.P. for Hastings in 1796, 
and sat for various constituencies, without 
a break, for 25 years, until he was raised 
to thejpeerago. He was Joint secretary 
to the Treasury In 1801, and again, under 
Sidmoutb, In 1806, and estab. a reputation 
as a financial expert. Thereafter and in 
times of national dlfllculty he generally 
succeeded in getting his resolutions 
passed, but It is open to question whether 
they were not rather more complicated 
than sound. His contention that cash 
payments had no connection with the then 
unfavourable rate of exchange was clearly 
unsound; his contention that the public 
regarded promissory notes of the Bank of 
England as l^al coin of the realm is, 
however, perfectly sound to-day. It was 
with such arguments that he defeated the 
bullion committee, which had been ap- 
pointed to make recommendations, in 
1812, as chancellor of the exchequer, he 
brought forward a ‘new plan of finance,* 
a complicated measure for abrogating 
much of the existing sinking fund statu- 
tory provisions of 1802 and, despite the 
opposition of Huskisson and Tierney, 
his plan passed the House. After 
Waterloo, when the nation confidently 
anticipated a reduction of taxation, he 
declined to abolish the property or income 
tax and instituted ftirther complicated 
schemes for effecting economies in the 
National Debt services. He was now 
highly unpopular and, eventually, in 
1822, resigned. D. at Foot/s Cray, Kent, 
Feb, 8. Consult Spencer Walpole, His- 

n of England, 1890. 
ey, see Beg. 

Beyers, Christian Frederiek (1869-1914), 
S. African soldier, b. in Cape Colony, 
practised as lawyer at Witwatersrand . On 
Boer side in war of 1899-1902, became 
ireneral. Under Brit, rule, Speaker of 
Transvaal House of Assembly, 1906. 
Commandant-general of Defence Force of 
8. Africa, 1910: visited England, 1912. At 
outbreak of the First World War, re- 


signed. and Joined in Maritz's rebellion. 
Caught trying to cross Vaal at Greyllng, 
Dec. 7, 1914, he was shot at and fell into 
the rlv., where he was drowned. 

Beyle, Marie Henri (1783-1842), Fr. 
author, known by his pen-name of Stend- 
hal, b. at Grenoble. He was In turn 
soldier, shopman, and diplomatist. After 
some years spent in the commissariat, he 
accompanied Napoleon on the Russian 
campaign, and was present during the 
retreat from Moscow. After the fall of 
Napoleon, he refused to continue in his 

S osltlon, and took up his residence in 
lilan. In 1821 he was compelled to leave 
this city, and returned to Paris, where he 
soon became known In literary circles. 
In 1830 he was appointed consul at Trieste 
and then at Civlta Vecchia, and in this 

f >ost he continued till his death at Paris 
n 1842. His works are numerous, chiefly 
falUng into the diva, of critical works and 
novels, and they are all remarkable for 
fineness of observation and for the extra- 
ordinary abundance of their ideas. Of 
the first div. are Histoire de la j)einture 
en Italic, 1817; Rome, Naples, et Florence, 
1817; Rctcine et Shakespeare, 1823, 
1825; Promenades dans Rome., 1829. 
His chief novels are: Armance, 1827; Le 
Rouge el le Noir, 1831; In Chartreuse de 
Parme, 1839. Amongst a variety of mis- 
cellaneous works the following are inter- 
esting: EssaisurV amour, 1822; Mimoires 
d*untouriste, 1838. Corre8ponaance,\^bb ; 
Journal de Stendhal, 1888; Vie de Henri 
BrUlard, 1890; Souvenirs d*igotisme, 1892; 
and Leiires d sa sosur, 1892, ail pub. post- 
humously, are valuable as autobiography. 
Stendhal’s chief cbaracteristio is ms 
egotism. He had the gift of psychological 
analysis, and it is for this, rather than for 
continuity and arrangement of plot, that 
his novels are so outstanding. He was 
one of the ididogues of the early nine- 
teenth century (c. 1822), and has been 
hailed as a precursor of romanticism and 
realism. B.*s stock has risen appre- 
ciably in recent times, and it has been 
Justly said that he was a century before 
his true era. Balzao said of him: ‘M. 
Beyle Is one of the superior men of our 
time. It Is difficult to explain how this 
observer of the first order, this profound 
diplomat who, whether in his writings or 
in his dpeech, has furnished so many 
proofs of the loftiness of his ideas and the 
extent of his practical knowledge should 
find himself nothing more than consul at 
Olvita- Vecchia. No one could be better 
gruallfled to represent France at Rome.' 
His works are many in number, and they 
are remarkable for fineness of observation 
and for the extraordinary abundance of 
their ideas. See A. Paton, Henri Beyle, 
1874; E. Rod. Stendhal, 1892; F. O. 
Green, Stendhal, 1939. 

Beylerbey, see Beglbrbeo. 

Beynur, seaport of India, Malabar dist. 
of Madras, near mouth of Beypur R. It 
is on the railway from Madras across 
India. Some iron and coal are found in 
the vicinity. Pop. 7000, 

Beyrich, Heinrich Ernst (1815-96), Oer. 
geologist and palssontologist, b. at Berlin. 
In 1866 he became prof, of geology and 
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paleeontologry at Berlin Univ., and In 1873 
mrector of the geological dept. His pub. 
works include BeitrUge zur Kenntnia der 
Versteinerangen dea rheiniachen Uber- 
ganga-gebirgeat 1837; Konchylizn dea 
Norddeutachen Tertidrgebirgea, 1853-57. 

Beyrouth aee Beirut. 

Beysohlag, Willibald (1823-1900)» Oer. 
Protestant theologian and writer, b. at 
Frankfort-on -Main. His numerous works 
include : Die Chriatologie dea Neuen Testa- 
mentSt 1866; Leben Jeau, 2 vols., 1855, 3rd 
ed. 1893: NeutestaTnentliche Theologie. 
2 vols., 1891-92; Chriatenlehre auf Qruna 
dea kleinen lutfieraniachen Catechiamva^ 
1900; and an autobiography, Avls meinetn 
Leben, 1896-98. 

Beza, or de Bize, Theodore (1519-1605), 
Fr. theologian, b. at V^zelay in Burgundy. 
He studied at Orleans, under the learned 
Melchior Volmar, who both taught him 
(ik. and also inspired him with nia first 
leanings towards Protestantism. He 
studied law for some time, but gave him- 
self largely to polit-e society and literature 
these two influences producing his Poe- 
mata juvenilia, a vol. of loose verse pub. 
1548, the thought of which later gave 
him great pain. In 1548 he had a severe 
illness, which brought about his conver- 
sion. He had already given up the idea 
of taking orders in the Rom. Church, and 
now, after marrying his mistress, Claudine 
Denosse, he Joined Calvin at Geneva, and 
became prof, of Gk. at Lausanne. In 
1550 he pub. a drama on The Sacrifice of 
Abraham, and began a series of lectures 
on parts of the N.T., which ultimately led 
him to trans. the whole of it into Lat. 
In 1559 he returned to Geneva, where he 
was prof, of theology with Calvin. In 
1561 ne represented the Protestants at the 
Conference of Poissy, returning to Geneva 
in 1563. Next year Calvin d., and B. was 
called on to take his place eks head of the 
reformed churches of France and Geneva. 
In 1571 he presided over the synod of La 
Rochelle. His best-known works are an 
ed. of the Gk. Testament, De HaareHcia a 
civili magistrato puniendia, and the doubt- 
ful Hiatoire eccliaiaatique dea 4aliaea 
r^fomUea du royaume de France ; while his 
Confeaaio and T^actationea Theologicm are 
still of value to theologians. Beza’s 
Codex, the Codex Bezse, or Codex D. is a 
Gk. MS. of the N.T. in xmoial characters, 
dating from about the sixth century. B. 
presented it to the univ. of Cambridge in 
1581, with a rather untrustworthy account 
of its hist. See lives by Heppe (1861), 
Baird (1899). 

Bezant, or Byzantine, name of a coin of 
the Byzantine empire. The value of the 
gold B. varied from 10s. to a sovereign, 
that of the silver B. from Is. to 2s. They 
were not made In the same impression as 
earlier Rom. coins, and in sev. cities where 
the Byzantine standard was adopted they 
were copied. Owing to the commercial 
relations which the Byzantine empire 
then had they were distributed through.- 
out the known world. They were in use in 
England and India until the reign of Ed- 
ward HI. The fact of their being brought 
home by crusaders led to their use in Eng. 
heraldry, for which aee Bezant (heraldry). 


Bezant, In heraldry, belongs to the 
group of roundels or pellets, disks or balls 
of different colours. The name B. is 
generally confined to the golden roundel, 
though occasionally the silver roundel is 
Included. In olden times it was con- 
sidered that the B. and the silver roundel, 
as representing coins, should be drawn as 
a flat surface, the other roundels being 
drawn as balls. The arms of Beulay of 
Wharfedale were ‘gules a bezant.’ For 
further particulars aee under Heraldry. 

Bezdan, tn. of Yugoslavia, co. of BAcs- 
Bodrog, on a canal Joining the Danube and 
the Theiss, near the former riv. Pop. 
8000. 

Beziers, cap. of an arron. In the dept, of 
HArault, France, on R. O.’b and Canal du 
Midi, is beautifully situated on the slope 
of a hill. It contains architectural monu- 
ments, of whiph the chief is the early 
Gothic cathedral, rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century. The tn. also possesses remains 
of Rom. occupation in the ruins of an 
aqueduct and an amphitheatre. In 1209 
the tn., which was a centre of the Albi- 
genses, was taken by Simon do Montfort 
and the inhab. were put to the sword. In 
later times it was a centre of the Hugue- 
nots. It manufs. silk and woollen goods, 
brandy, wines, chemicals, etc. Pop. 
72.000. 

BAzique (corruption of Fr. blaigue, 
ori^n uncertain), game at cards which, 
under varying rules, may be played by 2, 
3, or 4 persons, the number of packs being 
the same as the number of players. 
Usually played by 2 players. The piquet 
pack of 32 cards is used, but in duplicate, 
the 2 packs being shuflaed together. The 
dealer then deals 8 cards to each player, 
dealing 3, 2, 3, and the cards that remain 
are laid on the table between the players, 
forming the ‘stock.’ Trumps are fixed 
either by turning up the top cord of the 
stock or by the suit of the first marriage 
or sequence (aee below) wliich occurs 
during the game. The non -dealer then 
plays the first card, and the second player 
is not compelled either to win the trick 
(which he can do by trumping or by play- 
iBig a higher card of the same suit) or to 
fonow suit. Unless he has something to 
declare, ho wDl probably avoid winning 
the trick. After each trick, each player 
takes a card from the stock and places it 
in his hand, the winner taking the top 
card. This continues until only 2 cards 
remain in the stock. The trick that 
follows is called the ‘ last trick,* and after 
the stock is exhausted the last 8 tricks are 
played imder different rules. The aim in 
B. is not to gain tricks. It is (1 ) to secm*e 
certain combinations of cards in the hand, 
which, when declared, add to the score; 
(2) to gain in play brisques, i.e. as many 
aces and tens as possible; (3) to win the 
‘last trick,* which, as explained above, is 
no< the last trick of the game. Scores are 
gained as follows: Marriage (king and 
queen of any suit), 20; Boyal Marriage 
(king and queen of trumps), 40; Sequerice 
(ace, ten, king, queen, and knave of 
trumps), 250; B, (queen of spades cmd 
knave of diamonds), 40; D(yuhle B, (all 
the B. cards), 500; four aces (of any suit, 
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whether duplicates or not). 100; four 
kings. 80; four queens, 60; four knaves, 
40. These are all gained by declaration. 
Winning of last trick, 10. In addition to 
this, if tlie dealer turns up the seven when 
turning up for trumps, he counts 10. If 
the seven of trumps is In the hand, the 
player may either exchange it for the card 
turned up, or declare it and count 10. 
Lastly, at the end of play, each player 
counts up the number of aces and tens in 
the tricks he has won, and registers 10 
for each. 

The deal goes on alternately until one 
of the players has scored 1000. This 
closes the game. If the loser has scored 
less than .500 points, the game counta 
double. Three and four-handed li. are 
played under almost the same rules. In 
four-handed B. the players may form 
partners, declarations may be made after 
a win by either partner, and Bs. may be 
from either hand. Other forms of the 
game are Polish (or open) and Rubicon 
B6zique. 

Bezoar, or Bezoar Stone, concretion 
or hardened mass occasionally found in 
the stomach or Intestines of ruminating 
animals, a.s goats, llamas, antelopes, cows, 
etc. The name is of Persian origin, and 
means antidote to poison, the stones 
obtained from the Persian wild goats be- 
ing at one time much esteemed in that 
connection. They appear to be formed 
through the presence of some irritating 
substance in the alimentary tract. Balls 
of hair are found in the Intestines of Brit, 
cattle, but these have little or no accre- 
tion. The term is sometimes applied to 
the fossilised dung of extinct animals 
found in the Lias i)eds of Gloucestershire. 

Bezwada, tn. In Madras, India, on the 
1. b. of the Klstna, 44 m. N.W. of MasuLl- 
patam, a rapidly growing centre for riv., 
canal, and railway traflic. Pop. 40,000. 

Bhagalpur: (1) City of India in Bihar 
in dist. of the same name, on r. b. of 
Ganges, 205 m. by rail from Calcutta. 
Pop. 70,000. (2) A dist. in Bihar, 

divided into 2 nearly equal dlvs. by the 
Ganges. Lowlands are fertile and well 
cultivated. The chief maniif. is indigo, 
and rice and other cereals are well culti- 
vated. Area 4226 sq.m. Pop. 2,100,000. 

Bhagavad-Gita (the song of the 
blessed), religious and philosophical 
poem of India which is inserted as an 
episode In the sixth book of the MUha- 
bh&rata. It begins with describing the 
state of war between the 2 tribes of the 
PiLndus and the Kurus. The 2 tribes are 
closely united in blood, and this renders 
Arjuna, chief of the P&ndus, unwilling to 
slaughter his adversaries. But Krishna 
is with him In the form of his charioteer, 
and now recalls him to bis duty, and in- 
structs him in the work of a warrior. As 
the instruction continues it becomes more 
elevat-ed and mystical, until at last Krish- 
na reveals himself as the supreme lord 
of creation. The work is the greatest 
ethical product of Indian phllosoMy, but 
there is much confusion of elements caused 
by the various alterations it has under- 
gone. Pantheistic and monotheistic ideas 
are mingled with high ethical teach- 


ing. The main aim of the book Is to teach 
the way of mystic souls to the Yoga or 
absorption in the Deity, which it proposes 
as the highest aim of humanity. The 
later recension of the work shows traces 
of the influence of Buddhist and possibly 
even of Christian thought. The Song 
Celestial is a translation or paraphrase of 
the B. done Into blank vorso by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. See N. Macnicol (ed.), Hindu 
Scriptures (Everyman’s Library); S. 
Iladhakrishan, 'The Bhagavad-OUd, 1948. 

Bhagirathi: (1) One of the chief head- 
streams of the Ganges, rising on the W. 
slopes of the Himalayas, It Is regarded 
as sacred by the Hindus. (2) Branch of 
the Ganges which flows past Murshibad. 
Ijator it takes the name of Hugh, and 
forms one of its prin. outlets. 

Bhainsror, fort and tn. on the top of a 
high rock in Rajputana, Udaipur, India. 
Famous for remains of temples to Siva. 

Bhamo, tn. of Burma, on Upper Ira- 
wadi, 40 m. W. of the Chinese frontier. 
Early in the twentieth centurv It became 
a centre on the trade route to tlie Y unnan 
prov., to which an Anglo-Chinese con- 
vention in 1893 gave special trafling rights 
to Britain. Its chief industry is the 
transit of goods. During the military 
operations in Burma in 1944, B. foil to 
Chinese forces on Dec. 10. Pop. 7800. 

Bhandara, cap. of dist. of B. in Central 
Prove., India, about 35 m. E. of Nagpur. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Bhandarkar, Sir Bamkrisbna (1837- 
1025), Inrlian orientalist, son of a Brah- 
man civil servant. Was recognised as 
one of India's most distinguished oriental- 
ists, and represented the Bombay Presi- 
dency at the Vienna Congress of oriental- 
ists. Ho was the founder of the Indian 
Antiqvarg (1872); pub. 2'he Early History 
of the Deccan, in 1884. 

Bhang (Hindu word), name for Indian 
hemp {Cannabis indica), but applied to a 
narcotic drug formed from its dried leaves. 
It is used sometimes for smoking, either 
alone or with tobacco, sometimes it is 
strained in water to produce an intoxi- 
cating drink, sometimes it is used for 
chewing. It is in common use among the 
Indian races, and also among the Ara- 
bians and Ejn^ptians. In addition to 
intoxicating effects, it produces various 
kinds of hallucinations, in the same way 
08 opium. 

Bhanpura, tn. of India, native state of 
Indore, on the Rewa; pop. 15,000. 

Bharatpur, or Bhurtpoor, state In RaJ- 
putana, India, ruled by a maharaja. The 
surface is generally level and fertile, but 
the country sufifera somewhat from lack of 
water, being traversed by only one riv. 
The cap. of the state is the tn. of B., whose 
Immense mud walls still remain. It 
successfully resisted a siege by the Brit, 
in 1804, but was captured by storm by 
them in 1826. Area of state 1978 sq. m.; 
pop. (1941) 676,000. Pop of tn., 36,000. 

. Bhartrihari, Indian poet who Is sup- 
posed to have lived during the first 
century b.c. The best-knovm work attri- 
buted to him is a collection of apoph- 
thegms, arranged in 3 centuries or groups 
of 100. It is possible that they are the 
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work of various hands. Tho first century 
deals with lo-ve, the second with ethics and 
niorality, the third with asceticism, and 
devotion to the Divine Being. A critical 
ed. by Bohlon appeared at Berlin in 1833. 

Bharuoh, see Bauoach. 

Bhatg&on, or Bbateong, tn. of Nepal, 
6 m. S.fO. of Khatniandu. It Is a favourite 
i-esidence of the Brahmans. Pop. 30,000. 

Bhatkal, tn. In the S. of Bombay, India, 
80 ra. N. by W. of Mangalore. Was a 
T>ro8peroufl mart from 1300 to 1600. Pop. 
(5000. 

Bhattacharya, sec Kumarila Bhatta. 

Bhau Daji, or Ramkrishna Vital (1822- 
1871), Indian physician, a Sarasvat Gond 
Brahmin, b. at Mandra, Goa; educated In 
Bombay, and became a teacher in the 
Klphinstone School; studied medicine at 
the Grant Medical CJollcge. 1845-50. He 
did some valuable research work In con- 
nection with the cure of leprosy. 

Bhaunagar. or Bhavnagar, state of 
Baroda, India, ruled by a maharaja; 
formerly part of the Bombay presidency, 
l)ut in 1943 was transferred for adminis- 
trative purposes to Biiroda. The cap. Is 
the tn. of B., a port on the gulf of Cambay, 
60 m. N.W. of Surat. Area of state, 
2981 8 ( 3 . m. Pop. (1941), 618,000; pop. 
of tn., 65 000. 

Bhavabnuti, Indian dramatic poet who 
ff, at tho beginning of tho eighth century 
('f our era. He come of an illustrious 
i^rnhnmn family, and is the author of 3 
Sanskrit dramas which raise him to , the 
level of K&lidfuya oiid Haraha. The 3 are 
the Maha-Hra-charitay UUara-rdma^cfiar- 
Ua, and M&lati-Mddhaca, tho story of the 
two first being drawn fi^om the legend of 
Rama. All three have been trails, into 
Eng. separately'. 

Bhavagad Gita, see BnAGAVAD-GrrA. 

Bhavani-Kudal, tn. of Madras Presi- 
dency, India, on Bhavani and Can very 
Us., 58 ra. N.E. of Coimbatore, coiifain- 
ing temples to Vishnu and Siva. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Bhera, tn. on the Jhelum, in Punjab, 
Pakistan; dist. Shahpur. Pop. 17,(h)0. 

Bhils, aboriginal, pre-Aryan people of 
Central India, found scattered over the 
iillly dists. there, hut especially in the 
Khandesh dist. of Bombay and tho Vin- 
dhya Hills. They were driven out of the 
fertile diets, by tlio Aryan Invaders, and 
thenceforth led the wild, noraadio life of 
outlaws. An iinsuccesarul attempt hav- 
ing been made to subdue them, the Bhll 
Corps was formed in 1825 to utilise their 
fighting Instinct, and this corns secured 
some order in their dists. The Bhll Is 
short, dark, active, and a great woodman; 
ho la bravo but superstitious. They 
number about a million. 

Bhilsa, tn. of India, on the Betwa R., 
26 m. N.E. of Bhopal. It grows a coarse 
tobacco, in which it carries on some trade. 
I'o the S.E. of B. is Sanchl, remarkable 
for a group of Buddhist topes, chief of 
which is the Great Tope. B. itself also 
possesses some of these buildings. 

Bhima, rlv. of India, 398 ra. long, rising 
m Bombay. After flowing through 
Hyderabad, it Joins the Kistna near 
Muktui. 


Bhir, tn. on Pandsura R., in Hydera- 
bad, India. 

Bbiwanl. tn. in Hissar dist. of Punjab, 
India, 38 m. S.E. of Hissar by rail. 
Commercial centre, with trade in salt, 
spices, and metal goods. Pop. 35,000. 

Bhobaneser, see Bhuvaneswar. 

Bhojpur, tn. of Shababad (list., Bihar, 
India, 8 m. E. of Buxar. Pop. 1(1,000. 

Bhopal, state of Central India, founded 
in 1723 by Dost Mohammed Khan. In 
1818 a treaty of dependence was con- 
cluded between Britain and this state, 
which liad always shown Itself friendly. 
It is crossed by the Vindhya Hills, and is 
hilly but generally fertile. The cap., also 
named B., 325 m. S.W. of Allahabad, la 
w'atered from 2 large artificial lakes in the 
dist. Pop. 50,000. Pop. of state (1941) 
785,000; area 6900 sq. in. 

Bhor, state of India, formerly In tho 
Bombay Presidency, but since 1933 
grouped within the Agency of the Deccan 
and Kolhapur States. Area 1491 sq. m.; 
pop. 131,000. The cap. is the in. of B., 
30 m. S. of Poona; pop. 4000. 

Bhownagree. Sir Manoherjee Merwan> 
jee (1851-1933), h. in Bombay, the son of 
a Parsee merchant; educated at lUphin- 
stone College and Bombay Univ.; became 
sub-editor of the Statesman in 1871. In 
1873 he became state agent in Bombay for 
tho maharaja of Bhaunagar, and in 1881 
came to England to study law. In 1895 
he entered Parliament as Conservative 
member for Bethnal Green. He was 
created K.C.I.E. in 1897. Author of 
H istoru of the Constitution of the East India 
Company^ 1871, and a Gujarati translation 
of Queen Victoria’s Life in the Uighlanda; 
Loyalty of India, 1916. 

Bhuj, cap. of the state of Cutch, India. 
The tn. has a pretty appearance on 
account of its white -topped mosque and 
pagodas. Pop. 19,000. 

Bhurtpoor, see Bharatpur. 

Bhusawal, tn. In the dist. of Khandesh, 
in Bombay, India, 115 m. S. of Indore. 
Has important railway w’orks. Pop. 
26^00, 

Bhutan, Independent state in the E. 
Himalayas, bounded on the N. by Tibet, 
ou the E. by various Independent mt. 
states, on tho S. by Assam and Bengal, on 
the W. by tho Independent state of Sikkim. 
The surface is extremely varied, and B. 
presents a scries of lofty, forest-clad mt. 
ranges, alternating with deep-cut valleys. 
Through these valleys swift rivs. run In a 
southerly direction, ultimately joining 
tho Brahmaputra. The chief of these are 
the Mfinas, the Machu, and Chinchu. 
The dist. has only been explored during 
the last few decades, and In 1904 an ex- 
pedition was sent there which did much 
valuable surveying work. There were 
formerly 2 supreme chiefs of the state, the 
Dharm raja, head in spiritual matters, 
and the Deb raja, head In temporal 
affairs. But in 1907 the governor of West 
Bhutan w’as elected hereditary maharaja 
by the Buddhist ecclesiastics and people. 
The Bhutias are industrious, their agrlc. 

S roduce being their chief exports. Among 
lese are the famous horses, mules, native 
cloth, salt, etc. Nominally tho religion Is 
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BnddhlBm. The area of the state Is esti- 
mated at 1S»000 sq. m., and the pop. at 
250,000. Chief tns. are Tasslsudpn and 
Pnnakha (the cap.). There was war be- 
tween Great Britain and B. in 1865, and 
the Deb raja threatened to send against 
the invading Brit, a force of 12 gods who 
were * very reroclons ghosts.* For a time 
the prestige of Brit, arms was shaken, but 
a treaty was signed on Nov. 11, and 
thenceforth the 2 countries have been on 
friendly terms. The huge feudal castles 
of B. and the Buddhist temples in in- 
accessible situations, such as Tak Thsang. 
the Tiger's Nest, are described by the Earl 
of Ronaldshay in Lands of the Thunder’ 
boU, 1923. 

Bhuvaneswar, or Bhobaneser, city of 
Puri dist., Orissa, India, 16 m. S. of 
Cuttack. While largely in ruins, it has 
a temple to Siva, and a trade in cloth and 
rice. Former cap. of Resarl dynasty of 
Orissa. 

Biafra, Bight of, bay on the W. coast 
of Africa, on that part of the gulf of 
Guinea lying between Cape Formosa on 
the N. and Capo Eopez on the S. It con- 
tains the is. of Fernando Po (Sp.), Prince’s 
and St. Thomas (both Portuguese). Into 
it flow various important rivs.. the Niger, 
New Calabar, Old Calabar, Rio del Rey, 
Cameroon, and Gaboon. 

Biala, tn. In Poland. 34 ra. E.S.E. of 
Sledlce, on the main line between Warsaw 
and Moscow. Pop. 15,000. 

Bialik, Chaim Nachman (1873-1934). 
Hebrew poet, 5. in the Ukraine. Opposed 
the Bolshevist regime mainly because of 
its suppression of the Hebrew language; 
and went to Palestine where he became a 
national hero. He Is Indeed looked upon 
as the best modern Hebrew poet and 
numerous streets in Jerusalem and other 
Zionist cities are named after him. D. 
in Vienna. 

Bialystok, tn. of Poland, in the co. of 
the same name, situated on the R. Biala. 
It has manufs. of silk goods and hats, and 
a trade in grain and manufactured pro- 
ducts. It belonged to Prussia from 1795 
to the time of the treaty of Tilsit in 1807, 
when it was ceded to Russia. During 
the First World War B. was the scene of 
one of the final battles in the Ger. cam- 
paign against the Russians in 1915. In 
the Second World War the Gers. made 
a thrust towards the B.-Brest-Lltovsk 
railway with the intention of hemming 
in the Russians in that area and com- 


pletely destroying them, so as to be 
free to devote their eneigies to the W. 
Front. Sev. hard-fought encounters took 
place, but the Gers. eventuallv defeated 
the Russians towards the end of Aug., and 
B. was captured by the Qer. Eighth Army 
on Aug. 25. Taken by the Gers. In the 
Invasion of Poland (Sept. 1989), but given 
up to the invading Russian army from the 
E. {See EABTfcRN Front in Second 
World War.) Pop. of the co. Is 1,700,000 
and of the tn. 92,000. 

Biana, or Bayana, tn. of India, state of 
Bhartpore, near 1. b. of the Gambbir R. 
It contains 2 anct. Hindu temples, and in 
ages past was a city of importance. Pop. 
7000. 


Blanoavilla, tn. of Sicily, 20 m. N.W. 
of Catania, on the S. slope of Mt. Etna. 
The dist. produces wine and grain, and 
ootton-stun is made and exported. Pop. 
21 , 000 . 

Bianohina, Francesco (1662-1729), It. 
astronomer, b. at Verona. He was a 
favourite of Pope Alexander VIII., whose 
librarian he had been, and continued in 
favour under Clement XI.. who made him 
secretary of the committee for the re- 
formation of the calendar. He wrote 
works of astronomical and archfleological 
interest, and Istoria UnivfreaUy 1697. 

Biandrata, Giorgio, see Blandrata. 

Biard, Auguste Franeois (1798-1882), 
Ft. genre painter, b. at Lyons. He visited 
the Levant, Greenland, and Brazil, and 
his pictures show the Influence of these 
ioumeys. Among his best-known paint- 
ings are the ‘ Beggar’s Family,* the ‘^Slave 
Market,’ the ‘Fight with Polar Bears,’ the 
‘Wandering Players,’ and the ‘Mad- 
house.’ In addition to this type, on which 
his fame chiefly rested, B. also painted 
historical scenes. 

Biarritz, watering-place of S.W. France, 
dept. Basses-Pyr^n^es, on bay of Biscay, 
about 5 m. W.S.W. of Bavonne. Under 
the patronage of the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, or rather of the Empress 
Eug6nie for whom that monarch 
erected the Villa Eugenie here, B. rose 
from a small fishing vil. to a large tn. It 
depends for its prosperity entirely on its 
victors, for it has no important Industries. 
The air is salubrious, and the country 
pleasing. It has 2 casinos, luxurious 
villas and hotels, bathing, golfing, etc. 
Pop. 21,000. 

Bias (c. 550 B.O.), son of Teutamos, b. 
at Priene, in Ionia, was one of the seven 
sages of Greece. He became a distin- 
guished citizen of bis native tn., and many 
of his apophthegms have been preserved. 
The stories associated with his name, such 
as his persuasion of the loniaus to settle 
in Sardinia, are probably unauthentio. 

Bias, India, see Beas. 

Btb, Whiting-pout, or Brassy, popular 
names of the Oadus luscus, a fish belonging 
to the family Gadidee and of the same 

f enus as the cod, whiting, and haddock, 
t is about a foot long and less than 5 lb. 
In weight. It occurs In the N. Sea and 
Arctic Qcean. 

Biban-sl-Moluk, valley of Upper Egypt, 
near ruins of Thebes, in which are the 
tombs of the anct. Egyptian kings of the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
dynasties. 

Bibbiena, tn. in the prov. of Arezzo, In 
Tuscany, Italy. Pop. of commune, 9000. 
The church of S. Lorenzo was hit sev. 
times by bombs In the Second World 
War. and Its roof was holed, but the two 

S reat Della Robbia reliefs were un- 
amaged. 

Bibbiena, Bernardo Dovizio da (1470- 
1620), It. cardinal, was the son of poor 
p^orents. Having entered the service of 
Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, he followed 
him to Rome after the death of Alexander 
VI., and was there entrusted by Pope 
Julius II. with sev. important commis- 
slons. When bis patron became pope in 
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his turn as Leo X., he presented B. with 
his cardlnars hat in the year 1513, and 
some years later dispatched him to France 
as legrate. On his return to Rome he d. 
suddenly, his death having been acceler- 
ated by a heated argument with the pope, 
who accused him of lutrf going to succeed 
him in the papacy. He had a lively 
interest in the progress of literature, and 
himself wrote plays in the manner of 
Terence. 

Bibby Steamship Line. This line has 
traded with India for over a century, 
having been founded by John Bibby in 
1807. The fleet now consists of motor 
vessels (Diesel), besides sov. twin-screw 
steamers, averaging 8000 tons and built 
at Belfast by Harland and Wolff. They 
carry cargo, mail, and flrst-class passen- 
gers, and run principally to 8. India, 
Ceylon, and Rangoon. The lino is now 
operated by the Arm of Bibby Bros. & Co., 
bankers and shipowners, of 6 Water 
Street, Liverpool. 

Biberaoh, tn. of Wiirttemberg, on the 
R. Rlss, 23 m. S.S.W. of Ulm. B. is 
mentioned in the eighth century as a vil. 
and in the fifteenth century it became a 
free imperial city. During the Thirty 
Years war it was held by the Swedes for 
some time. In 1796 Moreau defeated the 
Austrians here and St. Cyr defeated them 
again in the neighbourhood in 1900. A 
monument to Wfeland, who was 6. in the 
vicinity, was erected in front of the 
theatre. Before the Second World War 
B. had manufs. of machinery, leather, and 
toys. Pop. (1939) 11,000. 

Bibirine, see Bebeerine. 

Bibiru, see Greenheaut. 

Bible, The. The name B. comes to us 
from the Gk, ra which means the 

(sacred) books. In the original Gk. it is a 
plural form, but was treated, because of 
its ending, as a singular noun in medieval 
Lat., and as such has passed into most of 
the modem European languages. The B. 
consists of 2 parts, the one the O.T., the 
other the N.T. In the O.T. are given the 
records of the covenant between the God 
of Israel and His chosen people, the He- 
brews, a covenant which, being proved 
to be insufficient, was to be increased 
by a New Covenant which is distinctly 
promised by the prophets, and which is 
founded by the life, teachings, and death 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Christ Himself 
speaks of the new dispensation which was 
to be the New Covenant. In the early 
Christian Church the 2 dive, of the B. 
were known respectively os the Old and 
the New ' Covenants. The word cove- 
nant was rendered incorrectly by the Lat. 
word iestamentum, and so has passed In 
the language of the modem world for the 
2 divs. of the B., the O.T. and the N.T. 

The reli^on of the Hebrew race was 
a national religion — a religion which 
affected the state as a whole, In which 
the individual was unimportant. This 
national rell^on which bound them 
together, and this sense of unity, had 
^me to them with the exodus from 
Egypt. From the time of the founding 
of the theocracy by Moses, the people had 
been bound Into one united whole. Israel 


was conscious of her sacredness and 
singularity as a people from the time that 
the promise had been sounded from Mt. 
Sinai : ‘ I am the Lord thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage.* In tnis 
way and for this reason, the literature of 
Israel reflects the hist, of the people, and 
this hist, shows us a people now carried 
away by the enthusiasm of its ideals, now 
still convinced that it is a chosen people, 
but choseu by a God whose care was for 
Israel alone, and was independent alto- 
gether of moral conditions. 

Historic tradition, which is essentially 
the feeling of a united people, traced the 
descent of the race from dhrliest times. 
The race had originally come from the E., 
had in the fullness of its power gone into 
Egypt, until there rose a Pharaoh who 
knew not Joseph, and then the period of 
their oppression follows. That they were 
not a united people then is obvious from 
the hist, of their Egyptian sojourn, but 
with the release from Egypt and the 
march to the promised land we get the 
beginning of that feeling of national unity, 
a unity which was bound up altogether 
with their religion. They were, however, 
in no sense a united nation as nations are 
united at the present time. They came 
from their wanderings in the desert to the 
remised land, but from the death of 
oshua to the time of the prophet Samuel 
their unity is broken by constant warfare 
between the tribes; and with the vanish- 
ing of the common danger which had 
welded them together we get also the 
vanishing of the spirit of unity among 
the people. The book of Judges reflects 
the broken unity of the children of Israel, 
and shows us the people divided amongst 
themselves, and united only in the? face of 
common dangers. But through the whole 
of this unsettled period we find that the 
tradition of unity lives on, especially In 
the minds and hearts of the ^ater men 
amongst the tribes, and this Idea of 
national unity leads to the desire for a 
king who shall be to Israel the symbol of 
their unity and the anointed of God. Up 
to this time the centre of the monotheistic 
religion of the Hebrews was the sacred 
ark and the priesthood. This priesthood 
was aristocratic and conservative, and 
was at this period supplanted by the 
ower of the prophets. The difference 
etween priesthood and prophecy is that 

E riesthood tends to conserve all that has 
een regarded as good and great in 
religion, but makes little forward progress ; 
prophecy, on the other band, is direct 
inspiration from God, by which religion iS' 
portrayed to the prophet in a new light 
and as a practical solution of the problems 
which were troubling the men of the day. 
The first of the great Isroelitish prophets 
was Samuel. The spiritual tradition 
which runs so obviously through the O.T. 
and to which the N.T. Is linked up, takes 
its beginning, to a great extent, in the 
work of Samuel and from his inspiration. 
Samuel was himself a priest, but is Im- 
portant in the hist, of Israel as a prophet. 

A new danger had arisen which It was 
necessfluy for the Israelites to lace as a 
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united race. The Incursions of the 
Philistines meant for them the renewal of 
the demand that they should have a king 
who would lead them in battle as a united 
nation. Samuel had the ideal of a united 
nation, but did not relish the idea that 
an ideal which he cherished of a nation 
united by the worship of Jehovah should 
be actually united by the headship of an 
earthly king. But ho was wise enough to 
realise that for the preservation of the 
children of Israel as a nation it was neces- 
sary that they should have a king, and 
accordingly he gave them Saul. Then 
came the disobedience and downfall of 
Saul and the elevation of David, in this 
way beginning the great Davidic dynasty. 
Under the brilliant rule of David the lleb. 
race became a great nation, the rulers of a 
great empire, an empire which became 
their ide£il. During the days which fol- 
lowed the downfall of the Hebrews, during 
tlie days of their captivity, they regarded 
the period of the Davidic empire as a 
period to be looked back to and revered 
as the greatest period of their rule. But 
they did also more than this: the recol- 
lection of their bygone greatness gave 
them the vision of a still greater kingdom 
which they would found with the Messiah 
08 their leader, and so the days of the 
kingdom of David came to be regarded as 
the forerunner of the time when tlicy 
should rule all the world. The ideal of 
the universal kingdom of God which 
their Messiah w'os to found waa the out- 
come of the greatness of the temporal 
kingdom of David. This period of tem- 
poral greatness had also other effects as 
far-reaching as the former: from this time 
the hist, of Israel is bound up with the 
hist, of her prophets. The magnificent 
conceptions of the spiritual religion of the 
children of Israel to ne found in the litera- 
ture of the O.T. takes its rise from this 
period. Prophets bad probably been in 
existence in Israel as long as the priest- 
hood Itself, but they had probably dwelt 
apart, and had taken no great part in the 
lire of the people. From this time forth 
the prophetic writings of the prophets 
give the best conception of the greatness 
of the religion of Jehovah and lead up to 
the N.T. and the new dispensation which 
is actually Joined up to these wonderful 
writings. Another effect this period Ijad 
was to make Jerusalem the city of God 
and the centre of the national and religious 
spirit of the Hebrew people. The heart 
of the people turned in captivity to 
^Zlon/ the city of David, and Jerusalem 
became the symbol on earth of the 
heavenly city in which is the throne of 
Jehovah himself. The final view which 
nauBt be taken of this short sketch of the 
hist, of the O.T. is the outcome of rivalry 
between the N. and S. tribes, leading to 
the div. of the kingdom into two, Israel 
and Judah. In the main, although at 
times unfriendly, the tendency of the two 
kingdoms was to remain on good terms. 
For a time they were able to subdue 
the smaller kingdoms which surrounded 
them, to offer resistance to the larger 
kingdom of Syria, hut with the rise of the 
empires of Syria and Babylon the two 


kingdoms fell and the captivity began. 
The shame, the horror, the self-contempt 
which were felt by the race for themselves 
is evident in the writings of the O.T. 
They felt that the idolatrous departures 
from the worship of the God of Israel had 
been punished deeervotily by their exile 
and captivity, but throughout it all runs 
the idea that God will not leave them to 
perish Ignobly in their chains, but will 
restore His chosen people and make them 
a great race with the coming of the 
Messiah. But with their first captivity 
their era of greatness ended as an inde- 
pendent nation. Empire succeeded em- 
pire, Babylon, Persia, Greece rose and 
fell, but the Hebrews remained as a race 
dependent upon their successive con- 
querors. Only for a century did they 
restore themselves as an independent 
race, and then again they fell before the 
rising tide of the great Rom. race. They 
were self-governing, that is, they governed 
themselves according to the law of Moses, 
but they wore always the inferior, the 
conquered race. Such is the later hist, of 
Israel u;p to the destruction of Jerusalem 
(their Zion, the city of David, and the 
prototype of the city of God) by the Rom. 
legions in a.d. 70. 

The main div. of the B., as has already 
been pointed out, is into 2 great diva., the 
O.T. and the N.T. The O.T. is divided in 
the Eng. language Into 39 books, in the 
Heb. B., however, the div. was only into 
24, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 
Chron., Ezra and Noh., and the 12 minor 
prophets being respectively counted as 
one hook. This div. is not altogether 
stationary as far as the Heb. B. is con- 
cerned, the number being reduced by 
Josephus and increased by Epiphanius. 
The books were grouped togethor into 3 
main groups or divs. The first the Torah 
or the Law, the second Nebiim or the 
Prophets, and thirdly the lioly writings or 
Kethubim. The Torah consists of the 
books of Moses or the Pentateuch; the 
writings of the prophets include the his- 
torical books, or the former prophets aii<i 
the latter i/rophcts — that is, the pro- 
phetical writings proper; while the poeti- 
cal books comprise, in addition to the 
P»., Prov.. and Job, the 5 rolls, Ruth, 
Lam., Eccles., and Esther, together with 
the hooks of Dan., Neb., and Ezra. 

The Law Books of Moses, and the His- 
torical Books . — The tradition of the Jews 
ascribes to Moses the writing of the first 
5 books of the B., to Joshua the book 
named after him, and to Samuel the 
books which take their name from him. 
Since all Jewish authorship was anony- 
mous, it is obvious that this classification 
is conjecture, and a detailed examination 
shows that the question of authorship, not 
regarded as important amongst the Jews, 
is more complicated than it appears. 
Throughout the whole of the Pentateuch 
there are differences of style and language 
which show themselves also In the book of 
Joshua, and which prove that the books 
were not all written by the same hand, 
and that It was not all written at the same 
time. The evidence goes to prove that 
the books of the Pentateuch and the book 
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of Joshua, which cannot well be separated 
from the previous 6 books, are not subse- 
quent narratives, but a series of Inde- 
pendent narratives which have been 
carefully collected and ed. by one man. 
This view is supported also by the fact 
that sev. Incidents are related more than 
once, and that many of the laws are 
repeated. Whenever reference is made to 
the name of Moses he Is referred to as a 
prophet, i.e. a man who spoke to the 
people from God. But it is hardly to bo 
credited that the books of the Pentateuch, 
which comprise a highly -organised priestly 
ritual, should have come in their present 
state from the hand of the prophet him- 
self. In a close examination of the Penta- 
teuch it became obvious that a part of it 
gave evidence of being pre-Mosalc: re- 
ferences wei*e made to kings who ruled 
over the land of Edom before the children 
of Israel had kings; there were, os has 
already been pointed out, many parallel 
and double references, and one of the 
authors had a strong bias in favour of the 
priestly section of the community, de- 
voting a great part of his writings to 
matters affecting the ritual of the Heb. 
These points were noticed by a Fr. 
physician, Jean Astruc (q.v.). The div. 
which ho made corresponded with the 
div. that was cmi)ha8ised by the writ- 
ings, some of which were prfiphetical in 
tone, the others adopting the attitude 
of the priest. Astruc concluded that the 
difference corresponded with the employ- 
ment of the term Jehovah (Lord) and 
Klohim (God). Kxod. vi. 3 states dis- 
tinctly that the name Jehovah was a name 
the employment of which only came into 
being with the Exodus. ‘And I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but 
by my name Jehovah was I not known to 
them.* Accordingly, in this way the 
writings of the Pentateuch were divided 
according to their sources in Elohistic and 
Jehovistic writings. The name God 
was taken as showing that the employ- 
ment of that term Indicated the earliest or 
primary writings, while the term Jeho- 
vah was used in what/ were regarded 
as supplementary writings. In this way 
arose the theory of the supplement- 
hypothesis, ITupfeld proved practically 
the existence of a third writer who agreed 
largely with the Elohistic writer, but was 
nlso in many places widely different from 
iiim. He also expressed the opinion, 
which found wide acceptance, that the 
writings of this third author and of the 
‘Jehovah’ authority were not supple- 
mentary, but were altogether Independent 
writings. The 3 writers who have been 
mentione<l interpret 3 different tenden- 
cies, 3 different points of view, expressing 
the prophetical mind, the priestly mind, 
and Ihe mind of the layman. How these 
3 points of view came to be united into 
one set of writings is only explained by 
the normal tendency of the Heb. genius, 
and more particularly by the methods of 
the Heb. copyists. The order of the 
writings seems to be the Book of the 
Covenant, followed by Dent., followed by 
the code of the priests, which is the out- 


come of the time when the priesthood had 
assumed the position of a ruling caste, 
that Is, after the Restoration. The books 
of the Pentat,euch can be regarded as the 
outcome of the combination of writings of 
various periods In the hist, of the Jews, 
combined together and probably added to 
by the copyists who transcribed the writ- 
ings. The Heb. copyist allowed himself 
a groat amount of licence, since he copied 
equally from different authorities and 
gave any necessary harmony by his own 
additions. Almost all the uTitJngs of the 
O.T. may be regarded as compilations 
from various sources. The main idea 
running through the Heb. mind wa« the 
addition of part to part, not the de\ ulop- 
ment of a single Idea, and this is exem- 
nlifled in their genius of architecture, in 
the poetical books and the books of the 
la^y. and the historical books also. 

The Poetical Books. The tendency of 
the Hobralo mind was not to express 
al)stract Ideas, but to use the medium of 
personal action and desire for the expres- 
sion of feeling. Tho reduction of all 
experience to personal standards is re- 
flected througnont tho whole of the 
poetical books. To view things from the 
point of view of a theory only was to be 
almost impossible; they expressed them- 
selves as tbe subject in question impressed 
them personally, and not in relation to the 
8ul>ject apart from its effect on them. 
The poetic structure of these books re- 
mains almost unchanged from tho earliest 
examples of the Hebraic poetic art down 
to the latest; the rhythm consisted not of 
tho fall of accent or the quantity of the 
syllables, but in a rhythm of the sen.se 
alone, a rhythm best known as a sense 
rhythm or parallelism. The authenticity 
of the Ps. as we have them at tho present 
time Is, as with the historical books, open 
to very grave doubts and very obvious 
criticisms. The Ps. which are ascribed 
to David, Asaph, and Solomon, to name 
only 3 of the authors given in the book 
Itself, cannot be regarded ns being strictly 
correct. Tho tendency is always to 
ascribe some anct. and honoured name to 
them, but while it is impossible to believe 
the authorship in every case, it is also 
wrong to deny any Davidic origin to any 
of the Ps. A number of them undoubtedly 
originated with David and with the other 
authors to whom they are ascribed. But, 
os with the historical books, it is im- 
possible to overlook cases of parallelism, 
as e.o. Ps. xiv. and Ps. liii., which may be 
the result of the licence allowed to the 
copyist. It is also impossible to agree 
with the conclusion that all the Ps. are of 
the great exile period, since we have many 
exanmles of earlier Ps. and songs in the 
B. However, since tbe period of the exile 
the Ps. undoubtedly became tho means of 
expression of religious feeling for tho 
whole of the Heb. race. Amongst the 
other poetical books to which a similar 
criticism can be applied is the book of 
Prov., which is ascribed to Solomon. 
Solomon almost certainly contributed 
much of the wisdom of that book, but the 
whole of It cannot be ascribed to him. 
The book of Eceles., another example of 
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Hebrew poetic philosophy, was written 
probably some considerable time after the 
exile. The book of J ob sums up the whole 
iiuestion of the religion of the O.T., the 
ffoodnesB and justice of Qod In relation to 
the merit of the sufiPerer. It asks the 
question why the lover of God Is afflicted 
with grievous punishments, and the sub- 
ject is debated and answered by the 
various speakers. Here, too, however, an 
obvious interrelation can be noted in the 
speeches of Elihu, who disconnects the 
argument, and whose speeches may be 
assigned to a later author. 

The Prophetical Books, The prophetical 
writings begin with Amos, after whom the 
succession of prophets is regular. The 
older school of prophets, Samuel, Elijah, 
and Elisha, left no writings, neither did 
the prophet Jonah, the book called after 
his name being only an episode in his life. 
The later prophets wrote down their 
teachings or doctrines which they had not 
spoken but wished to be known. The 
office of a prophet cannot be likened to the 
priestly office, which was appointed. A 
prophet was a man of the moment, a man 
sent by God, with whom God spoke, to 
whom God appeared, and who was given a 
message to tell to the people directly from 
God. He did not even of a necessity see 
into the futiu*e, he need not as a prophet 
foretell events, be was there in order to 
interpret to the people the various acts of 
God, and to guide them over a crisis in 
the atlairs of the nation. That he fore- 
told the joys and splendours of the hea- 
venly kingdom is due to the fact that It 
was necessary, in order that the people 
should strive after the kingdom of God, 
that the image of that kingdom should be 
ever before their eyes, and that they 
should be reminded of the greatness and 
goodness of Jehovah. 

The customary Jewish div. of the 
prophets is the former prophets and the 
latter prophets. The former prophets 
were the records of Judges, Sara., and 
Kings; the latter are the writings of the 
prophets of the later period. These 
again are subdivided into the greater 
prophets and the minor prophets. The 
books of the former prophets are dis- 
tinctly historical books, written round the 
central characters of the period, and in- 
fluenced by the earlier Hebraic writings. 
Judges la simply a compiled narrative 
completed and arranged by the compiler; 
8am., a book which centres round the 
doings of the prophet Samuel and the 
kings Saul and David. The book of Kings 
is again simply a compilation which, in 
conjunction with these other books, com- 
pletes the hist, of the Jews from the 
entrance into the Holy Land down to 
the fall of Jerusalem. The latter major 
prophets consist of the writings of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. The prophecy of 
Isaiah falls into 2 very distinct parts, the 
div. being chapters 1-39 and chapters 40- 
66. The latter is much later than the 
former, and even of the former it may be 
doubted whether Isaiah did actually write 
it all. The latter portion seems to have 
been written just previous to the restora- 
tion, a century and a half after the 
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original prophecies of Isaiah himself. 
Jeremiah^s prophecies began diming the 
greatness of the empire of Babylon, and 
were directed against the sins of the 
people ; but while lamenting their sin and 
trying to turn aside the wrath which he 
saw must come, he eventually prophesies 
the restoration. Ezekiel fl. at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century b.o. He was 
carried off together with other exiles to 
Babylon, and from here he prophesied the 
coming fall of Jerusalem (586). Towards 
the end of his prophecies comes the T)ro- 
phecy of the future restoration of the 
nation, and he describes In detail the 
reorganisation of the restored nation. 
The 12 minor prophets were — as has been 
pointed out — regarded as the second div. 
of the latter prophets by the Jews, and 
also as a single book. The approximate 
dates of these minor prophets are: Amos 
and Hosea, 740; Zephaniah, 620; Nahum, 
about 600; Habakkuk, about the same 
time; Obadlah, after 586; Haggai, 520; 
Zechariah, 520; Malachl, 450; Joel, fifth 
century; Jonah, fourth century. 

Canon of the Old Testament. The word 
canon is Gk. In its original meaning it 
signified a straight rod or rule. In its 
scriptural application it probably means 
the books which were considered the 
standard books by the Hebrews. All the 
writings included in the canon were held 
by the Jews to be the direct inspiration 
of God. The Jewish canon was divided 
Into 3 distinct parts. The Torah, or the 
Books of the Law; the Prophets, consist- 
ing of 8 books — the former prophets and 
the latter prophets ; and the Sacred Writ- 
ings — the hagiographa — which consisted 
of the poetical books, the Rolls, and 
Dan., Ezra, Neh. and Chron. This div. 
represents probably tho stages in the 
canonising of the various books. Since 
the closing of tho whole c^non by Ezra 
cannot be accepted, it is necessary to 
form an opinion from the Internal evidence 
given in the books themselves as to the 
probable date when these 3 dlvs. became 
parts of the canon. The earliest canon 
seems to have consisted of tho Torah, 
about 444 B.C.. supplemented probably 
some 200 years later by the prophets, and 
again 100 years later by the hagiographa. 
The Hob. canon contained none of the 
books which form the Apocrypha. The 
Gk. translation of the B., the Soptuagint, 
contained these, but they were pro- 
nounced against by Jerome at the end of 
the fourth centuiw x.d. The old Lat. 
version and the Vulgate still, however, 
contained them, and the Council of Trent 
canonised them into the Catholic B. The 
I^rotostants of the Reformation, however, 
treated them in the same way as they had 
been treated by Jerome, and while ac- 
knowledging their utility as books of 
moral teachings, denied the divinity of 
their revelation. By the advanced sec- 
tions of the Reformed Church they have 
been entirely rejected, and the canon of 
the 0,T. Is to them identical with the 
canon of the Hebrews. 

The New Testament. During the period 
of Jewish hist, just prevlotis to the birth 
of Christ the hopes of the coming of the 
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Messiah were revived. Some of the books 
of the Apocrypha, written during the last 
2 centuries before Christ, had given full 
vent to this feeling. But It is necessary 
to state that the Jews did not put forward 
in any way the idea of a Christ who was 
to come and suffer death in this world. 
The rise of the literature of the N.T. did 
not come, however, with the beginning of 
the Christian religion. Christ himself left 
no writings ; his disciples and followers at 
first did not realise the necessity for a 
literature to instruct future generations 
in the truths which they theihselves had 
experienced. They looked forward to 
their release from this earth by the second 
coming of the Messiah, and this coming 
was dally, almost hourly, expected. The 
literature of the N.T. arose because ulti- 
mately there arose a situation which 
needed a literature; it was not written 
from any desire to emulate the writings 
of the older Heb. book. By undertaking 
his missionary journeys, Paul also under- 
took the necessity of creating a literature. 
When many small settlements of Chris- 
tians grew up in all parts of the Rom. 
world, it became necessary either to visit 
them personally or to send letters of 
advice and counsel. In this way and for 
this purpose were written the epistles to 
the Thessaloulans, which are the oldest 
Christian documents which we have, and 
both these epistles were written with the 
object of calming the agitation which had 
arisen from a belief in the immediate 
second coming of the Messiah. In the 
various epistles which St. Paul addressed 
to the Christian colonies he developed his 
ideas of the doctrines of Christ, and puts 
forward his view of the teachings. Be- 
yond the ‘eschatological* views which 
were beginning to subside, there was also 
now arising other views of doctrine which 
were a disturbing influence in the Chris- 
tian Church, and which many of the 
Pauline epistles were written to rebuke. 

The epistle to the Romans was a practi- 
cal summing up of the gospel of St. Paul. 
He had planned a journey to Romo, but 
he knew that his visit to Jerusalem first 
was fraught with danger. Hence he sent 
his epistle to the Romans, in which we get 
a full and clear account of the Pauline doc- 
trine. After this letter most of his 
epistles contain theories (Bph. and Col. 
are examples of this), but through most of 
these epistles runs his idea of the unity of 
the Church which was to unite both 
Gentile and .Tow, ‘that God might have 
mercy on all.* H is epistles to Timothy and 
Titus are purely pastoral letters, written 
to his helpers when the charge of a church 
had been committed to them. The epistle 
to the Hebrews was not written by Paul, 
but probably by a disciple of bis. Many 
theories have been put forward; Barnabas, 
Appllos, and Luke all being given by 
different authorities as possible authors. 

The other epistles of the N.T, are to a 
great extent the following of the impulse 
*dpeady given by the ‘apostle -of the 
Gentiles.* They are usually known os the 
*Catholio* epistles, a name ^ven them 
since they were to appeal not ho a special 
section or the Ohuroh, but to the ‘univer- 


sal* Church of Christ. The name Catholic 
also amongst the followers of the early 
Church was equivalent to the word canoni- 
cal. First Peter was written for the 
Christians of the N. prov. of Asia Minor, 
who were probably at this time suffering 
persecution. The epistle of James is 
addressed to a larger section of the com- 
munity of Christians. The epistles of 
James and Jude were written by the 
brothers of Christ, the epistle of Jude 
being addressed to a section of the Chris- 
tians who appear to have fallen under the 
influence of men who were making the 
propagation of the gospel the work of 
mountebanks. 

The Gospels and the Acts. The rise of 
the historical literature of the N.T. was 
probably delayed in much the same way 
and for much the same reasons as the be- 
ginnings of the eplstolic literature. The 
early Christians did not consider it neces- 
sary to record the doings and sayings of 
our Lord, they were simply awaiting the 
coming of the Messiah. Gradually, how- 
ever, there would grow up a tradition of 
the life and sayings of the Christ; the 
apostles and disciples travelling from 
place to place, would begin to feel the 
necessity for some written account of the 
life of Christ. They were constant travel- 
lers, they tarried but little in one place, 
it was probably long before they returned. 
During their absence it was necessary that 
instruction of some description should be 

f lven to their converts and followers, 
ience came the desire for a written litera- 
ture which would give that instruction, 
and would contain the beginnings of the 
historical literature of the N.T. The 
constant intercourse of the disciples one 
with another, the recollection of the say- 
ings and doings of our Lord supplemented 
by one another, would give the necessary 
basis for a written account of the life of 
Christ, and would fix that life on definite 
lines. 

Probably the earliest form of gospel 
that we have is to be foimd in the sayings 
of Christ which were written down in Heb. 
by Matthew, and which are generally 
known as the Logia. The writing of the 
Logia is confirmed by the statement of 
Papias {q,v,)f bishop of Hieropolis, and it 
forms the core of the gospels of St. Matt- 
hew and St. Luke. The Logia did not 
supply the full needs of the Christian 
community, they in no way professed to 
be a complete record of the life of Christ, 
but it was for this complete record of the 
life of Christ that the Christians, as their 
hope of the immediate coming of the Mes- 
siah grew fainter, wished. And St. Mark, 
supplementing the tradition already held 
by the teaching of St. Peter, gave us our 
first complete gospel. This was written 
at Rome, probably between the years 
A.D. 64 and 70. The gospel according 
to St. Matthew was in reality simply the 
Logia together with the gospel according 
to St. Mark, and in the course of time this 
gospel superseded almost entirely the use 
of or the need for the original Logia. 
St, Luke's gospel is written largely from 
the hlRtoricai point of view, it is ad- 
dressed to a particular individual; it is 
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composed of much the same materials as 
the gospel according to St. Matthew, but 
is supplemented by the author from other 
sources. This was the first vol. of that 
writer’s work, since it is generally accepted 
that St. Luke was also the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles. These 3 gospels 
form what are called the Synoptic gospels. 
The fourth gospel, that according to St. 
John, was written probably about the end 
of the first century. It contains much 
the same information as the synoptic 
gospels, and was probably written >vlth 
full knowledge of what those gospels con- 
tained. Hut it Is written from a highly 
ethical and idealistic point of view, and 
formulated the doctrines of the Christian 
creed in such a way as to reconcile them 
and make them more acceptable to the 
Gentiles. The fourth gospel has played 
the most important part In the hist, of 
Christian theology, and In the formation 
of the Christian creed. The Acts of the 
Apostles, as mentioned above, form the 
second contribution of the writer Luke, 
and seem, from internal evidence, to have 
Ijeen written in part at least by an eye- 
witness. They trace the hist, of the 
Christian Church from the death of Christ 
down to the coming of Paul to Rome, 
where they leave oil abruptly, leaving the 
later hist, of the ‘apostle to the Gentiles’ 
In obscurity. The writings Included in 
the N.T. form by no means the end of the 
writings of the early Christian Church. 
VVe have a number of writings of the 
followers of the apostles, who followed the 
traditional writings. Amongst these may 
be mentioned the gospel according to the 
Hebs., the Ebionite gospel, the Prote* 
vangelium of James, and the Acts of Paul. 
The canon of the N.T. was much disputed. 
The various churches adopted varying 
canons for tho literature of the N.T., but 
early in the fourtb century Eusebius gives 
us an account of the disputes, and reviews 
the books which were generally accepted. 
He gives 3 classes, the first of which was 
generally accepted, and included tho 
Gospels, the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, 
1 Peter, aud 1 John, together with tho 
Apocalypse. The other epistles, Jude, 
James, Peter, aud 2 and 3 John, are ques- 
tioned. Books such as tho Acts of Paul 
and the shepherd Hennas are rejectee!, 
lint the church of Antioch an<i the church 
of Syria give other lists. Under the In- 
fluence of Athanasius, however, and at 
tho Council of Carthage, the canon of the 
N.T. was fixed as we have it at the present 
day. Disputes, however, still rose with 
the Eastern Church, but in the course of 
time the canon as fixed by Athanasius 
and Jerome was generally adopted, since 
when the Christian Church has become the 
guardian and interpreter of the scriptures. 

In the nineteenth ceutury tho rapid 
advance of natural science and materialist 
philosophy was thought by some to dis- 
credit the authority of the B. In recent 
years, however, the pendulum has swung 
the other way, and not only have the 
scientists realised and publicly avowed the 
limitations of scientific method, but also 
it has been shown that modern discoveries 
in archseology, astronomy, and psycho- 


logy, correctly Interpreted, and modem 
textual research, serve to throw new light 
on the spiritual truths revealed In the B. 

Bible, English. Early translations in 
the Eng. tongue were made in MS. directly 
from the Vulgate. Bede tells us that 
CfiBdnion instructed by an angel put into 
poetical form ‘the creation of the world 
and the beginning of the human race,* 
whilst Bede nimself, although none of tho 
work is now extant, is said on reliable 
authority to have trans. part of the gos- 
pel according to St. John into tho Eng. 
tong\ie. During tho centuries which 
passed between the death of Bede and the 
Nomian Conquest no great attempt seems 
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to have been made at independent trans- 
lations, and for the most part the work 
I takes the form of glosses. With the com- 
ing of the Normans this translation 
ceased. But with the ultimate separation 
from tho Continent, and the union of tho 
Saxon and Norman people into tije ouo 
Phig, race, tho preponderating section of 
the community imposed their language 
and tlieir customs on tho conciuering race. 
During the period of ab.solute Norman 
influence such translations as were done 
were into the language of the tsonquerors, 
but now versions wore made in Eng. 
ITevlous to the great version by Wyclitt’e 
we have some evidence of parts of the B. 
have been trans. into Eng. during the 
fourteenth century. The early Wycllffe 
version was issued probably about 1382, 
and the later version 4 years after the 
death of Wycllffe, that is in the yesar 1388. 
What part Wycliffe himself actually took 
in the translation is not definitely known, 
it is, however, supposed on fair evidence 
that he trans. the gospels. The work 
began by the translation of the gospels. 
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and this part was probably finished some 
20 years before the B. was pub. The 
probabilltv is that the O.T. portion of the 
early version was the work of Nicholas of 
Hereford. The later version was probably 
the work of the successor of Wycllffe, John 
Pusey, and is certainly, as far as idiomatic 
Eng. Is concenied, a great improvement 
on the early version. It was also popular, 
many copies of it remninlng at the p^sent 
day, in spite of the persecutions of the 
Lollards. These versions were the last 
of the MS. IJs. of England. In the fifteenth 
century William Carton had introduced 
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the art of printing into this country. The 
printing of an Eng. B. did not, however. 
Immediately follow the introduction of 
the ai t of printing into the country. The 
B. had heen printed in the Ger. states at 
least 70 years before an Eng. printed 
version appeared, and no complete Eng, 
h. was printed in England before 1533. 
A printed ed. of the N.T. by Tyndale 
appeared in 1525, having been trans. Into 
the vernacular, and printed under ditfi- 
cultlos. During the 10 years which fol- 
lowed, Tyndale also trans. and printed 
various other portions of the B, The 
characteristic point of the translations of 
Tyndale are their independence of the 
work of any other translator. The first 
full translation of the Eng. B. is the work 
of Miles Coverdale. which, although it 
must liave been in progress at the same 
time as the work of Tyndale, was done 
independently of this. Coverdale pro- 
bably used iu his translation Luther's 


B., the Vulgate, and, from some evidence, 
Tyn dale's. The first Eng. B. printed in 
England was the work of one Thomas 
Matthew (pseudonym of John Rogers, 
( 7 .V.), who cannot claim to bo an in- 
dependent writer, since the greater part 
of his work is a reproduction of Tyndale 
and Coverdale. This B. was printed by 
the king’s licence, and from this ed. of the 
H. we get all our subsequent eds.. this 
being taken os the standard work. The 
next ed. of the Eng. B. was the ‘Great B,’ 
undertaken under the patronage of 
Thomas Cromwell, and giving on its title- 
page a picture of IJenry VIII. presenting 
the B. to Cranmor and Cromwell, who in 
turn presented it to the rlcrgy and laity. 
This B. was printed iintlcr the supervision 
of Coverdale, and while the printing of it 
was begun in Paris, it was finished in 
London, owing to the action ot the In- 
quisitor-General, who attemi)t.cd to stop 
the printing in Paris. In 1560 appeared 
the Genevan, or the ‘Breeches' B., so 
called from the translation of Gen. iii. 7 : 
‘They sewed fig leaves together and made 
themselves breeches.’ The printing and 
piiblJcation of this B. were done at tlu5 
expense of the congregation at Geneva. 
The B. was a thorough revision of the 
‘Great H.’ The Bishops’ B. was printed 
about the year 15nS5 and was undertaken 
as an authorised version of the Groat B. 
But although it was intended to drive ont 
the Genevan B., it never Ruccceded in its 
object. At the end of the sixteenth century 
and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury respectively appeared a N.T. and an 
O.T. trans. into Eng. by Catholics. The 
N.T. w’a.8 printed at Kheims, and the O.T. 
at Douai In 15B2 and 1609-10 res poet ivelj*. 
They had a fair amount of iniliience on the 
A.V. of the B. which appeared in 1611. The 
work of bringing out the A.V, of the B. 
was one of the results of the Ilamptou 
Court Conference, called by James I. in 
1604. Ho suggested the revision of the 
Eng. B., a work to be done J>y the best 
scholars in the kingdom. The version 
was to be without notes, since the notes 
of the Genevan B. seemed to the king to 
be seditious and dangerous. The men 
who were employed to do this work were 
divided up into 6 committees, each com- 
mittee having a special section of the B. 
to work upon. The whole of their work 
was revised by a general committee. 
That the work was carefully revised is 
obvious from the fact that over 2 years 
wore spent in that revision, and altogether 
the work took about 7 years. This ver- 
sion continued to be used, and still, in 
spite of the R.V,, continues In general use 
In this country at the present time. The 
R.V. was the work of Convocation, it being 
determined in Convocation in 1870 that 
2 committees should bo formed for the 
revision of the Scriptures of tl)e O.T. and 
the N.T. respectively. These committees 
were to have the power to invito the co- 
operation of any eminent scholar, no 
account being taken of nationality or 
creed. Co-operation was invited with 
America, and the work ultimately became 
the work of Eng.-speaking Christians 
throughout the world. The Rom. Gatholio 
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Church alone refused co-operation. The ! 
version was completed by 1881, and was 
in that year presented to Convocation. 

The Texts and Versions of the B. The 
earliest of all extant Heb. MSS. of the 
O.T. only dates back to the ninth century 
A.D. That is sev. centuries later than the 
earliest texts which we have of the Scrip- 
tures of the N.T. All the Heb. MSS 
which we have at the present time are 
essentially Mossoretio texts. The Masso- 
retlo texts are the work of a sect known as 
Massoretes, who, continulngr In a way the 
work alreadv done by the Targruras and 
the Tahnu diets, set themselves the task 
of sifting from the mass of tradition and 
commentary of the Talmudists, and fi*om 
the paraphrases of the Targums, the real, 
actual text of the O.T. Their work 
continued from about the sixth to 
the eleventh century. They provided the 
text with points to Indicate the vowels, 
and thus went far in fixing the correct 
interpretation of doubtful passages. In 
this work they were making a distinct 
advance on the work of the Talmudists, 
who had said much concerning the correct 
vowel pronunciation of the Hebs., but 
had not actually provided vowel points 
for the MSS. After the production of an 
actual text from the mass of tradition of 
the Talmudists, extraordinary precautions 
^vere adopted for the safe preservation of 
the corrected MSS. Another text is that 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which differs 
In many places from the Massoretic text, 
the dlfi’ercnoes being usually of small im- 
portance, but the Massoretic text is 
preferred to this. This text contains 
only the Pentateuch, and is therefore not 
of very great importance. One of the 
most important versions which we have 
is that of the Septuagint, which is a copy 
of the books of the O.T. written in Gk. 
and probably made in E^pt during the 
third century b.o. The Septuagiut ver- 
sion, however, when completed contained 
not only the books of the Heb. canon, but 
the books which have formed the books 
of the Apocrypha since the Reformation 
period. Of Syriac versions the most im- 
portant is the Peshitto Syriac or the 
Simple Version made probably about the 
third century a.d. Tills version became 
a necessity to the Christian missionaries 
who were spreading abroad the doctrines 
of Christianity in the lands of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. There are also Coptic and 
Ethloplc versions which were used for 
much the same purpose in E^pt and the 
neighbouring countries. Of Lat. versions 
the 2 most Important are the old Lat. 
version, which is far more Important from 
the point of view of the N.T. than of the 
O.T., since it Is not only a Lat. version of 
the Septuagint in the O.T. but an actual 
translation of the original Gk, in the N.T. ; 
secondly, the Vulgate, the B. of the Rom, 
Church even at the present day, the O.T. 
of which was a translation by Jerome of 
the old Heb. text, the text which we now 
call Massoretic, and which, although it had 
not yet passed through the hands of the 
Massoretes, was substantially the same 
from about the second Christian century. 
See also Septuagint; Taboum; Vuugath;. 
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Bible Christians, a society founded in 
1815 by William O'Bryan, or Bryant, who 
was a Methodist lay preacher. The name 

B. C. was given to the sect because they 
appealed only to the Bible for the doc- 
trines which they taught. The society 
was founded at Shebbear, in N. Devon, 
and the ministrations of the Weslevs 
undoubtedly had great lufliience on the 
development of this sect. In these days 
they did not differ essentially from the 
Methodists in any point, but yet In the 
early days they suffered much even at the 
hands of the Methodists. The B. C. in 
1907 Joined with 2 other Methodist com- 
munities to form the United Methodists. 
These 2 other bodies were the Methodist 
New Connection and the United Methodist 
Free Churches. An Act of Pai'liament 
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ganctloiiing the fusion received the royal 
assent in 1907. Outstanding names in 
their denomination are those of O’Bryan, 
Thome, and Billy Bray. In 1932 the 
United Methodist Church, having over 
2200 chinrches, with a total membership 
of over 150,000, Joined with the Weslevan 
Methodist Church and the Primitive 
Methodist Church, and became ‘The 
Methodist Church.’ 

Bible Gommuniiti, founded in 1848 by 
J. H. Noves, and known as the Oneida 
Community. The primary object of the 
community was essentially religious. 
They practised not only community of 
property and life, but by means of a 
system called complex marriages, com* 
munlty of women also. In 1879 this 
system of complex marriage was discon- 
tinued, and 2 years later the movement 
was turned Into a joint stock company. 
It has been successful financially, but with 
the abolition of the complex marriage 
system its only really distinct feature was 
banished. 

Bible Societies, the name given to 
various associations which have as their 
chief work the translation and propaga- 
tion of the Scriptures amongst all nations. 
Such societies became prominent about 
200 years after the Reformation; but 
previous to the Reformation, and during 
the period Immediately following the Re- 
formation, we find the Scriptures being 
trans. and to a certain extent dissemi- 
nated throughout Europe. That the 
Reformation and the doctrine that the 
Bible Is the religion of the Protest-ants 
had a great influence on this movement 
cannot be denied. Before or during the 
eighteenth century we find the following 
soclotios formed : The Society for the 
Prop^atlon of the Gospel in Wales, 1662; 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1698; the Dan. Society for 
Sending Missionaries to India, 1705; the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, 1709; the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge amongst 
the Poor, 1750; the Naval and Military 
Bible Society, 1780. All these societies 
had the same object In view — the spread- 
ing of Christian knowledge and the trans- 
lation and propagation of the Gospels, 
in Germany various societies had been 
formed with the same object, and the 
society formed in 1792 for the Proi)aga- 
tion of the Gospel in France was brought 
to an end by the Revolution, The evan- 
gelical revival of the eighteenth century 
naturally had a great influence on these 
societies, and led to the establishment of 
many new ones. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 
This society was founded in 1804. It had 
Its origin in the difficulty which the Rev. 
Thomas Charles of Bala found in the work 
of propating the gospel In Wales, owing 
to the lack of Welsh Bibles. The society 
was therefore formed with the object of 
sending out copies of the Gospels trans. 
Into the necessary languages to those 
countries where tlie need for them was 
felt. They were to be neutral as* far as 
doctrinal translations were concerned, 
and were to help in the circulation of the 


Holy Scriptures ‘without note or com- 
ment.* The original society founded in 
London in the year already mentioned 
consisted of a committee of 36, 6 of whom 
were to be distinguished foreigners who 
lived in or near London, and the remain- 
ing 30 members were to be equally 
divided representatives of the Church of 
England and representatives of. noncon- 
formity. The society found support from 
all Christian bodies, and developed rapidly, 
having at the present day 6000 auxiliary 
societies in England and Wales, aud over 
5000 abroad. The society issues over 
1,000,000 copies of the Bible every year, 
and the same number of Testaments, ho- 
sides upwards of 10,000,000 portions of 
Scripture, including large quantities 
among tlio peoples of Asia. Tho number 
of languages into which tho Bible, or parts 
of it, have been trans. Is over 1 000. The 
society has met with many ditticulties, 
especially from its adhesion to tho prin- 
ciple of the distribution of the Scriptures 
without note or comment, but it has in 
most cases been able to surmount its 
difliculties. One such trouble arose in 
1831, wLeu tho society resolved to demand 
a belief in the Trinity as a condition of 
membership. Arising out of this the 
Trinitarian Bible yociety was created. 

Other Brit. Bible societies which may be 
noticed briefly here are tho Edinbuigh 
Bible Society, 1809; the Glasgow Bible 
Society, 1812, w^hicb, owdng to difliculties 
as to tbo form in which the Scriptures 
should be pub. by the Brit, and Foreign 
Bible Society, disassociated themselves 
from that body, and became in 1801 the 
Scottish National Bible Society. The 
Dublin Bible Society was founded in 1806, 
and afterwards, by amalgamation with 
kindred societies thronghout Ireland, be- 
came the Hibernian Bible Society. It is 
associated with the Brit, and Foreign 
Bible Society, and contributes annually 
to tho funds of that society. Amongst 
the more important of the European 
B. S. may bo mentioned the Prussian 
Bible Society, 1814, originally started 
as tho Berlin Bible Society in 1806; 
tho Russian Bible Society (Revel), 1807; 
the Swedish Bible Society, 1814; and 
tho Finnish Bible Society, 1813. Most 
of these societies found couaidorable 
support in the early days from the Brit, 
and Foreign Bible Society, and many 
continental societies have been bitterly 
attacked by Rom. Catholics. There are 
no Rom. Catholic Bible Societies, tho 
Catholio Eiicyclopeedia saying on the 
subject: ‘The Chimch believing herself 
to be the divinely appointed custodian 
and interpreter of Holy Writ, she cannot, 
without turning traitor to herself, approve 
the distribution of Scripture without note 
or comment.’ In this connection it is of 
interest to quote from tho speech of the 
duke of Gloucester at the annual meeting 
in 1930 of the Brit, and Foreign Bible 
Society. After stating that in scatter- 
ing the Scriptures no questions are 
asked about ohurchmanship, nor religious 
formulee dictated, he said the sole purpose 
of the society was to circulate one Book, 
and that without note or comment, tot 
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InterpretatloD Is left to the Church. In 
America the Philadelphia Bible Society 
was founded in 1808, and gradually a 
number of societies grew up which by 18.39 
had all amalgamated into the Amer. Bible 
Society. The Amer. society is one of the 
most actire of all Bible societies, distri- 
buting over 12,000,000 copies of the 
Scriptures every year, and translating 
these into nearly 300 different languages. 
The society is wealthy, and since its in- 
ception has distributed 100,000,000 copies 
of the Old and New Testaments. The 
Gideons, or Christian Commercial Men’s 
Association of America, formed at Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, in 1890, which claims to 
be the oldest interdenominational lay- 
men’s evangelistical association in the 
world, began, in 1008, to place blbles in 
every hotel guest room and this work was 
followed in later years by distributions to 
hospitals and the armed forces. Nearly 
2,000,000 bibles have been placed by the 
organisation since its inception. 

Biblia Pauperum, a Lat. term meaning 
poor men’s Biblo, is the name which has 
l»een given in modern times to a series of 
MSS. and printed books which contain 
rude illustrations of biblical subjects, with 
a short explanatory text accompanying 
each picture. Verj^ often these pictures 
represented events in the life of Christ, 
together, with the corresponding pro- 
ttgurements or types that occur in the 
O.T.; the text wms in rhyndug Lat. verse. 
On an antependium or nltar-front in the 
Leopold Chapel of Klosterneubiirg in 
Austria 15 scenes from the life of Christ 
were executed in enamels. Each scene 
was accompanied by 2 O.T. proflguro- 
rnents, and the date of the w'ork was 1181. 
The MS. at St. Florian, in Austria, dating 
from the early fourteenth century, is the 
first one known to contain a similar triple 
arrangement. The books which contain 
such pictures i)elong to the class of 
block-books (see liLocK-BooKS). 

Bibliography is derived from tho post- 
cJassical Gk. word ^(./3Aioypa0ca, which 
when first used, meant the writing of 
books, and was so used in Franco (Mb 
liographie) till tho eighteenth century, 
and in England till the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was mainly owing to the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin that the change was then 
made in England; Southey preferred tlie 
t^rm bibliology, which has now dropped 
into desuetude. The early Fr. biblio- 
graphers considered that it came within 
their province to classify books from the 
point of view of their value as literature, 
their artistic excellence, etc. It is now 
recognised, how'ever, that the proper 
function of B. is to suggest certain general 
principles of arrangement and their appli- 
cation. These principles are not many in 
number nor particularly abstruse, and the 
main requisite of any B. is that a definite 
idea should exist as to the use of tho 
finished work. Thus one school of biblio- 
graphers has for its special studj^ such 
subjects connected with books os the 
hist, of printing, book -collecting, book- 
binding, book-illustration, and other allied 
topics. The London Bibliographical 
Society, the Edinburgh Bibliographical 


Society, the GroUer Club of New York, 
and other such institutions, are concerned 
with such subjects. In addition to the 
publications of the societies mentioned 
above, sev. periodicals have, at one time 
or another, been pub. to cater for persons 
interested. These periodicals, among 
which may be mentioned The Bookworm^ 
1888-94; Biblingraphica 189.5-97; Le 
Litre, 1880-89 ; and ZeiischHfi filr BiXcher- 
freunde, 1897, have not as a rule been 
long-lived. Information may also bo 
found in 2'he Library, 189.3, by Andrew 
Lang; I'he Printed Book, trans. from the 
Fr. of Henri Bouchot by B. C. Bigmore in 
1890; Connaissancfs rUcesmires d un 
bibliophile, 1899, 5th ed., by E. Rouvoyre; 
Best Books: a Reader's Ouide and Literary. 
Reference Book, 6 vols., 1910-35, by 
W. S. Sonnenschein; Otiide to the Best 
Fiction, 1932, by E. A. Baker and J. 
Packman; Courses of Study, 1932, by 
J. M. Robertson; Literary Stock arid 
Assistance to Readers (a valuable guide to 
reference books), 193C, by L. II. and E. R, 
McColvln; Three Thousand Books for a 
Public Library, 1939, by W. A. Munford; 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture, 4 vols., 1940, by F. W. Bateson (ed.); 
and 37»e Bookman's Manual. 1941, by 
Bossio Graham. 

Tho usual definition of tho science of B. 
is tho science of books as such. It thus 
comprehends the subject and class of the 
work, tho size, the pagination, the type, 
the plates, the rarity, etc. It will thus 
be seen that the ideal of bibliographicul 
work Is the provision in an accessible 
form of a comprehensive description of a 
copy of any book, possessing any typo- 
graphical, historical, or literary interest, 
in its original form as flrat pub., and of any 
fUffereiit issues of it. When such a cata- 
logue has been compiled and verified, 
each individual work could be described 
by a simple reference. Such an ideal is, 
or course, impossible at the present time, 
Giving to the enormous quantity of books 
already printed ami being printed every 
year, and consequently bibliographers are 
obliged to restrict the scope of their 
catalogues to the special object for which 
they are required. Thus catalogues are 
found of the books of a certain author, 
e.g. Eblsch and Rchficking, Shakespeare 
Bibliography (1931); or of those pub. In a 
certain perloci, e.g. W. \V. Grog, Biblio- 
graphy of the Eng. Printed Drama to the 
Restoration (1939); or of those dealing 
with Bpec'lal subjects or with the literature 
of a particular country or counl Ties, such 
as, for instance, the various book lists and 
readers’ guides of tho National Book 
League, and Subject Catalogue of the 
Library of the Royal Empire Society, by 
Evans Lewin, 4 vols., 1930-37. The 
standard description of any book generally 
consists of tho following sections: (a) A 
transcript of the title-page, tho colphon 
(if any), and any other distinguishing 
headings, (b) Description of the number 
of leaves In the book, the measurements of 
such leaves, and the different kinds of 
type employed, etc. (c) A description of 
the literary contents of the book and the 
extent thereof, etc. If any other point 
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not included In the above requires to be 
mentioned, as imparting some distinctive 
or necessary information about the parti- 
cular work, it is put at the end of the above 
descriptions. 

When a bibliographer wishes to de- 
scribe a book, he examines It first of all 
to discover its origin, and to test the 
statements as to the publisher, etc., and 
to see if it is in perfect condition. Ultra- 
violet rays and chemical analysis are 
among the scientific aids in establishing 
w hether a book of supposedly anct. origin 
is what it purports to be. It is also 
necessary for the bibliographer to satisfy 
himself that the type corresponds to the 
alleged date of the work, and whether 
any leaves have been inserted from 
another copy in order to siipnly omissions. 
This can be discovered by observing 
whether the ‘ signatmes * of the folios cor- 
respond as tliey should do. The ‘size* 
of a book is the relation of the size of the 
separate pages to the original sheet of 
paper of which they formed a part. Thus 
when the sheet is simply folded in two the 
book is in folio, when in four it is in 
(juarto, when in oigld. octavo, or 8vo, etc. 

Among the best-known general cata- 
logues, etc., the following may be men- 
tioned: General Catalogue of the Library 
of the Brit. Musevni\ Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britanmca, 1824; Subject Index of the 
Modern Works added to the Library of the 
British Museum in the years 1881-1 UOO, 
od, by G. K. Fortescuo, 3 vols., 1902*3; 
Heinsius’s Allgemeines Bilcher-Lexikon; 
Kayser’s Index Locupldtissimvs Lib- 
rorum; Qin^'rard’s La France litUraire\ 
and the Short Title Catalogue of Eng. 
Books, 1-175-1640, pub. by the London 
Hibllographicnl Society in 1926. 

Among notable bibliographers are the 
following: Tliomaa Frognall Dibdin {Q.v.); 
Sir Samuel Kgerton IJrydgcs {q.v.), who 
pub. Censuru Literaria, 1805-9, and The 
Brit. Bibliograjiher, 1810-14; Robert 
Watt, whose Bibliotheca BHfannica or a 
general index to Brit, and Foreign Litera- 
ture, 1824, is the earliest outstanding 
bibliographical work produced In Scot- 
land; William Thomas Lowndes iq.v.), 
whose Bibliographer's Manual (1834) was 
revised and enlarged by H. G. Bohn; 
Ludwig Rain’s Repertorium liibliogra- 
phicum (1826-.38) and Dr. Copinger’s 
Supplement to IJain (1902); Henry 
George Bohn {q.v,), whose Guinea Cata- 
logue of Old Books (1841) is a valuable 
early bibliographical work; William 
Carew Hazlitt ((/.r.), author of sev. series 
of Bibliographical Collections and Notes 
(1876-89) and of a Handbook to the 
Popular, Political, and Dramatic Litera- 
ture of Great Britain, etc. (1867); Bernard 
Quaritch iq.v.), whose General Catalogue 
of Old Books and MSS. appeared in 
1887-89; R. B. McKerrow, a joint secre- 
tary of the Bibliographical Society, and 
author of an Introduction to Bibliography 
for Students, 1927 ; and Melvil Dewey, the 
Amor, librarian who originated the 
decimal system of classification for library 
cataloguing. 

Bibliomancy (Gk. /3i/3Aio*/, book, and 
MavTtitt, prophecy), name given to a 


method of obtaining prognostics of the 
future. The procedure Is as follows : The 
person wishing to obtain Information 
opens the book at random, and then en- 
deavours to apply the passage displayed 
to the particular case. The book usually 
chosen now for the purpose is the Bible; 
the ancts. used Uoiner or Virgil, tbo 
process being then termed sortes Homerieie 
or sortes l irgilianac. 

Bibliothdque Nationale, the Fr. national 
library in Paris. There is mention of a 
collection of MSS. by Charlemagne, but 
the most famous of the early collections 
is that of Charles V. The library has had 
many homes, os. for example, at Fon- 
tainebleau under Francis I. and later in 
Mazarin’s palace. The H6tcl Tubceuf No. 
8, destined with adjoining mansions 
to become the B. N., was, it is said, 
staked at the gambling table and won 
by Mazarin. The vast mansion ho built 
on the site was divided among his beiis 
and in its different parts w^ns put to 
various uses till, in 1 721, it was bought by 
the Crown. The king’s library was then 
taken there from the rue Vivienne, whore 
it had been placed in 1666, and opened to 
tbo public. The modern part of the 
building, dating from 1854, has been re- 
constructed in recent linios and enlarged. 
The chief entrance to the library is in the 
rue de Richelieu. 

The Petite Librairic of Louis XI. was the* 
true embryo of the actual B. N., or what 
has been successively the Biblioth^que 
Royalo, Bibliothcaue Imi)6riale, and now 
the B. N.; but the B. N. owed its first 
real impetus to Napoleon, who, increased 
the gov. gT‘ant; and at the opening years 
of the nineteenth century it had 500,000 
printed vols. and 80.000 MSS., besides a 
great many engravings which Napoleon 
had taken from conquered cities. Num- 
bers of these nequired treasures, however, 
were returned after the fall of Napoleon. 

Acquisitions, gifts, sometimes confisca- 
tions, state seizure of the estates of 
i^migr^s or of the clergy during the 
Revolution, ami, finally, the d€p6l legal or 
regulation by which Francis I. compelled 
every printer to deposit a copy of every 
book issuing from the press, swelled the 
royal library enormously, so that from a 
few hundreds of vols. it has to-day grown 
to nearly 6 million printed books, 123,000 
MS.S., 3,500,000 stamps, maps, periodicals, 
music, engravings, and works of art of 
various kinds connected with letters, and 
a considerable number of coins, tokens, 
and medals. From last century the im- 
portance of the collections determined 
their div. into 5 depts. : I'rinted Books; 
MSS.; Stamps; Music; Medals. The 
Dept, of Printed Hooks is the one that 
occupies the most space. In the time of 
the second empire it was found necessary, 
in order to house so large a collection, to 
Instruct the architect, I^abrouste, to 
transform the old premises of the library, 
comprising at that time a part of the 
Mazarin palace, the hotel de N6ver8, and 
those of Chivry and Tubceuf; and it was 
then that Labrousto built his reading hall, 
one of the earliest metallic architectural 
works to be produced in France, and one 
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of the most successful. The celling: of the 
GaJ6rie Mazarin is covered with splendid 
frescoes hy Konianelll. The heart of 
Voltaire Is said to be encased in the statue 
to be seen there. It Is impossilde in a 
short article to grive even a brief sketch of 
all these collections even while limiting: it 
to the most important. But the follow- 
ing are among the rarest items in the 
Dept, of Printed Books or D6partement; 
dee Imprim6s: A Gutenberg Bible dated 
by the binder; a Theophrastus with ex- 
libris autographed by Francois Ilabelais; 
a copy of Pascal’s Pens^es anterior by one 
Tear to the hist edition, and not ciirrying 
the corrections authorised for that 
edition; a book, which belonged to 
Racine, adorned with sov. portraits of the 
^eat writer drawn in crayon by his son 
Louis; numerous prints on vellum with 
illuminations (see Illumination of Manu- 
scripts) and miniatures in the style of 
medieval MSS.; luxury works reserved 
for n»on^rchs, one of which is adorned 
with a portrait of Charles VIII.; and 
also, rare curiosity indeed, the solo copy 
of the book ChrisHanisme restifud by 
Michel Servet, snatched from the stake 
to which he and his work had been 
condemned by Calvin. 

After the First World War, with the 
fall of the franc, the library was faced 
with economic dlfflciiltios, but by amal- 
gamating with other Parisian libraries 
under a council of management and se- 
curing legislative action in the matter of 
holding funds and acquiring books, the 
situation was restored. 

Bibra, Baron Ernst von (1806-78), Ger. 
writer, travelled in BrazQ, Chile, and Peru, 
and brought home good natural hist, and 
ethnologdeal collections. He pub. the 
results of his explorations In Reisen in 
S^amerika, 1854. and also wrote works 
on chemistry and novels remarkable for 
their excellence of description. 

Bibulus, Marcus Calpurnius, consul with 
Julius Ciesar in 69 B.c. His efforts to 
oppose Ceesar’s agrarian law and other 
democratic measures being futile, ho 
excited ridicule by spending 8 months of 
his consulate shut up In hia own house. 
As proconsul of Syria he further dis- 
played his incapacity. He d. about 

Blbury, a picturesque old vil. In 
Gloucestershire, England, in the Cotswold 
Hills, about 7 m. N. of Cirencester. Pop. 
600. 

Bicarbonate, an old name for acid car- 
bonate. The gas carbon dioxide (CO,) 
when dissolved in water is looked upon as 
carbonic acid, which may be represented 
as HjCO,. If both hydrogen atoms are 
replaced oy a metal, the resulting com- 
pound is called a carbonate, as sodium 
carbonate, Na,CO,; but when one hydro- 
gen atom only is replaced, the result 
fe a bicarbonate, as sodimn bicarbonate. 
NaHCOa, the name being due to the fact 
that the proportion of the carbonic acid 
group to the amount of sodium is doubled. 
The tenn bicarbonate usually refers to 
bicarbonate of soda, which is useful medi- 
cinally as a gsustrio sedative and antacid. 
Bu Sodium and Soda. 


Bico, name of two pigments, of blue and 
green respectively. In the natural B., 
formed with clay mixed with yellow ochre, 
the blue and green colours are due to tho 
carbonate of copper In the B. The arti- 
ficially manufactured B. is not so durable 
as the natural. B. is known to artists 
under various names, but its use is dying 
out. The etymological origin of tho 
name is obscure. 

Biceps (Lat., from 6t’, two, capuL head), 
anatomical term meaning two-headed. 
It is used to denote two muscles of the 
human body, one of tbo arm, the other 
of the leg. Each has two ‘heads’ or 
points of origin. The former, the B. 
fiexor cubiti, Is the muscle on the upper 
arm, which serves to flex tho elbow; the 
B. fiexor crucis extends along the whole 
of the back of the thigh and flexes the 
knee. In popular use biceps generally 
denotes the muscle of the arm. 

Bioester, mrkt. tn. of Oxfordshire and 
the seat of the county courthouse, situated 
12 m. N.N.E. of Oxford. The ruins of a 
Rom. settlement lie at a distance of a mile 
and a half to the S.W. of B., on the Ake- 
man Street of the Roms. Fairs are hold 
annually in tho tn., at Easter, in Juno, 
in Aug., at Michaelmas, and In Dec.; 
there are manufs. of rope, clothing, and 
pale ale. Pop. 3000; (rural diet., 9500). 

Blcdtre, a noted hospital of Paris, 
situated on an eminence on the S. side of 
tho city. Founded by Louis IX. as a 
Carthusian monastery, It was in the pos- 
session of John, bishop of Winchester, 
in 1290, hence the name of B., a corruption 
of Winchester. Destroyed in 1632, it was 
rebuilt, and, after having been a hospital 
and a prison, became a home for indigent 
old men and incurable lunatics. 

Biohat, Marie Frangois Xavier (1771- 
1802), Fr. anatomist and physiologist. 
In 1707 ho was appointed lecturer in 
anatomy, surgery, and exi>erimental 
physiology at the HOtel-Dleu, and in 1800 
he was made physician. He is regarded 
as the founder of general anatomy. His 
chief works are TraiM des membraneSt 
1800; Recherchea sur la vie et la mart, 
1800; Anatomie ginirale, appliqui d la 
physiologic et d la medicine, 1801. 

Bichromate Cell, a voltaic cell in which 
the electric current is associated with 
the chemical action of a mixture of 
potassium bichromate and dilute sul- 
phuric acid upon zinc. The mixture is 
contained in a bottle-shaped vessel in 
which a zino plate fixed to a brass rod is 
placed between two carbon plates. When 
the cell is not In aso the brass rod should 
be raised and secured by a screw so that 
the zinc is clear of the exciting liquid. 
The electromotive force of the cell di- 
minishes rapidly after a short time, so 
that it is not used in batteries where a 
current is needed for long periods. 

Bickerdyke, John, pseudonym of Charles 
Henry Cook (1858-1933), Eng. writer, 5. 
in London; educated at Baden-Baaen 
and Cambridge Univ. In 1880 be be- 
came a barrister of the Inner Temple. 
His works were mainly on sporting sub- 

i ects, and include Sea Filing m the 
Jadmlnton Library (1895), IFik SporU 
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in Ireland (1897), and The Book oi the 
All round Angler (1923). 

BiokeretafT, Isaac, pseudonym adopted 
by Dean Swift, when in 1709 he pub. the 
pamphlet burlesquelng Partrldg*e, the 
almanac-maker, whose death he solemnly 
foretold and proved. 

Biokerstafle, Isaac (c. 1735-c. 1812), 
dramatic writer. In early life a page to 
Lord Chestorflela when lord lieutenant of 
Ireland ; produced, between 1756 and 1771, 
many dramatic pieces, which had con- 
siderable popularity, the best known of 
which are Love in a Village (1672) and 
The Maid of the Mill (1765h Owing to 
misconduct he was dismissed from his 
X.> 08 t as an officer in the Marines, and had 
to flee the country. The remainder of his 
life seems to have been passed in penury. 
The exact date of his death la unknown. 

Bickersteth, Edward (1786-1850), Eng- 
cler^mau of the Church of England, o. 
at Klrkby-Lonsdale, Westmorland. Ho 
was a Bolioltor at Norwich from 1812 to 
1815, but later took holy orders, and 
became a rector In Herts, and secretary 
of the Chm-ch Missionary Society. His 
Christian Psalmody (1833), comprising 700 
h 3 nmns, run to over 50 eds. and was the 
basis of the Hymnal Companion compiled 
by his son, the Bishop of Exeter. 

Bickersteth, Edward (1850-97), Eng. 
missionary of the Church of England, 
grandson of above, b, at Bannlngham, in 
Norfolk. He went to Delhi in 1877 to be 
the first head of the Cambridge Mission 
there, which he founded. He returned 
to England In 1882, and was made rector 
of Framllngham, Suffolk, where he re- 
mained till 1886. In the latter year he 
tvent to Japan, and was made bishop of 
S. Tokyo. He worked in Japan till 
1896. 

Bickerton, Sir Richard Hussey (1759- 
1832), Eng. admiral. He took part in 
1781 in the action between Hood and de 
Grasse off Martinique. In 1799 he was 
made rear-admiral, and from 1804 to 1805 
was with Nelson in the Mediterranean 
before Trafalgar. Later he was corn- 
man der-in -chief at Portsmouth. 

Bicycles, see Cycijcs. 

Biokley, residential dJst. of Kent, Eng- 
land, 12 m. from London, and near 
Bromley. 

Bida, the fortified cap. of Nupe In N. 
Nigeria, W. Africa. The Niger flows 20 
m. S. Elevation, 450 ft. B. was taken by 
Col. F. S. Lugard (sec Luoard, Lord) in 
1903 in his campaign against the N. 
emirates, whose sultans would not jrive 
up slave -trading without a fight. Pop. 
100,000. 

Bidar, tn. of India, In the state of 
Hyderabad, 75 m. N.W. of the state cap., 
Hyderabad. It is noted for manufs. of 
Bldri ware, which are made of an alloy 
of tin, copper, lead, and zinc. Pop. 
29,000. 

Bidassoa, riv. which rises in the mts. 
round the valley of Bazton In Sp. Navarre, 
and flows into the bay of Biscay at Fuen- 
terrabia, after a course of 33 m. It forms 
the boundary between Spain and France, 
and was the scene of sey. battles in the 
Peninsular war. 


Biddeford, city In York co., Maine, 
U.S.A. Has large cotton manufs. It 
stands on the Saco, which supplies power 
for factories. Pop. 19,700. 

Bidder, George Parker (1806-78), Eng. 
engineer, was carried round the country 
as a ‘calculating phenomenon,’ until some- 
one, Interested in his extraordinary 
powers, educated him at a Camberwell 
school and Edinburgh Univ. He was the 
Inventor of the swing bridge for railways, 
and the founder of the Electric Telegraph 
Company, which was the first of Its kind. 
Victoria Docks was his greatest engineer- 
ing achievement, but his claim to renown 
rests rather on his faculty for rapid, 
accurate, and elaborate calculation. 

Biddcry Ware, see under ]3idar. 

Bidding-prayer (O.E. biddan, to pray), 
the exhortation to prayer w'hich is 
said in England in cathedrals, at univ. 
sermons, in the Inns of Court, and else- 
where on special occasions. Such prayers 
are to be found in anct. Gk. liturgies, aud 
in Gallican and pre-Reformation liturgies 
of England. The main characteristic of 
the B. is that it Informs the congregation 
of the object for which they are to pray. 
It ends with the Lord’s Prayer. The B. 
is commanded to be used before every 
sermon, lecture, or homily In the canons 
of the Church of England of 1603; save In 
the places above mentioned, a collect is 
now generally substituted. Forms of Bs. 
which have been used at various times, 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century, 
have been collected In the Manuale, 
Rltuale, 1874, of the Surtees Society. 
For further Information on the subject, 
see the Bidding of Prayers before Sermons, 
written by Wheatley in 1846. 

Biddle, John (1615-62b ‘the father of 
Eng. Unitarianlsm,' was b. at Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire. In 1645, he 
pub. bis Twelve Questions or Arguments, 
against the deity of the Holy Spirit. He 
was imprisoned, but next year pub. his 
Confession of Faith touching the Holy 
lYinity, etc., and ho followed this by a 
tract bringing the fathers of the Church 
to support him. In 1 655 B. was banished 
to the Scilly Is., whore he stayed for 3 
years. After the Restoration, he was 
again brought to trial, and fined heavily. 
Itc was unable to pay, and so was sent to 
prison, where he d. See his life by J. 
Toulmln, London, 1791. 

Blddulph, urban dist. of Staffs., Eng- 
land, 4 m. from Congleton by rail. 
Pop. 8500. 

Bideford (‘by the ford*), seaport of N. 
Devon, England, 8 m. S.W. of Barn- 
staple. It is situated on both sides of the 
.Torrldge, 34 m. above its confluence with 
the estuary of the Taw, and an old bridge 
of 24 arches unites the 2 diva, of the tn. 
Vessels of 600 tons burden can come to 
the quay. B. had formerly a very exten- 
sive trade, and is known as the starting- 
place of Sir Richard Grenville’s last 
voyage, whilst It also figures prominently 
In Kingsley's Westwood Hoi Its manufs, 
are ropes, sails, earthenware, leather, etc. 
Pop. 9000. 

Bidens, genus of Composltee, of which 2 
species, the bur marlgolus, are common to 
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Britain, lb received Its name from 2 
bristles .which frequently surmount the 
anfirles of the fruit and serve in its dis- 
tribution. The Brit, species, B. tripartita 
and B. cemua, ^row in wet places, while 
B. beckii is on Amer. water plant. 

Bidloo, Godefroid (1649-1713), Dutch 
anatomist and sursreon, h. at Amsterdam, 
d. at Leyden. For some time ho was prof, 
of anatomy at The Hag:ue, and later 
occupied the same position at Leyden, 
where he also taught chom. He was 
physician to William III. of England. 
His chief work is the Anatomia corporis 
humani, an elaborate treatise on anatomy 
in Lat., pub. in folio at Amsterdam, 1685. 
It is adorned with 105 plates by G. do 
Lairesso. These ])lateB wore the cause of 
controversy with George Oowper, a 
Loudon surgeon, who had stolen them 
and used them as his own. 

Bidpai, or Pilpay, a legendary Indian 
philosopher, to whom a famous collection 
of E. apologues known as The Fables of 
Bidpai wave once attributed. According 
to tradition, this H. (the title, derived 
from the Sanskrit, means master of 
knowledge), lived under a king called 
Dabshclim, by wdiom he was imprisoned, 
because of his free condemnation of the 
royal tyranny. He was later' released to 
discuss the atTairs of the kingdom, and was 
then commanded to w’rito down his advice 
in Sanskrit in fable form, 'J’hc fables 
early became popular, and the news of 
them having reached Persia, the King 
KhosrO Anuslurvnn (a.i>. 531-79) sent 
Barzoi, his court physician, into India to 
make a collection of them, and to trans- 
late them into I'ahlavi. The physician 
made this trans. under the title Kalilah 
and Dimnah, from the names of 2 jackals 
in the Sanskrit version. From the 
r^ahlavi, a translation into old Syriac was 
made, and the same version was again 
made the basis of a more Important 
translation about a.d. 750. Then Ab- 
dullah -ibn-al-MokafTah turned it into 
Arabic, and it was from this version that 
the fables wore trans. into most of the 
European languages. The chief sources 
of the Fables of Bidpai are the Pancha 
Tantra and the Ilitopadesa. The stories, 
which made animals speak and reason as 
human beings, are didactic In aim, their 
purpose being to infuse Buddhist doc- 
trine, in the same way as do the Jatakas, 
or birth stories, of the Buddha, with 
which the fables have much in common. 
The fables were trans. Into Hob. by the 
Rabbi Joel, and from this work was trans. 
the Direciorium Vitea Humana; of .Tohn 
of Capua, a converted Jew. This was 
trans. into It., and from the It. into Eng., 
by Sir Thomas North, 1570. They have 
been about 20 Eng. translations during 
the lost century. See J. G. N. Keith - 
Falconer's Kalilah and Dimnah, Can- 
bridge, 1895. 

Bidri Ware, sec under Bidar. 

Bieberstein, Adolf Marschall, Baron 
von (1842-1912), Ger. diplomatist, b. in 
Baden and educated at Heidelberg and 
Berlin. He held sev. administrative 

f msts in the Grand Duchy of Baden, fol- 
owing Prince Bismarck as state secretary 


for foreign affairs. He acted as the 
mouthpiece of the ‘good Ger. conscience' 
at the Hague Conference of 1907. As the 
Ger. delegate there he declined to accept 
Great Britain's proposal to restrict the 
use of mines; and he claimed the right to 
destroy neutral shipping and fishing fleets 
‘if that were necessary.' 

Biedermann, Friedrich Karl (1812- 
1901), Ger. historian and politician, b. in 
Leipzig, Sept. 25. Was a president of 
the National Assembly held at Frankfort, 
1848, and which made him one of a depu- 
tation to Berlin to urge the king of 
Prussia to constitute himself Gor. Em- 
peror. He took a leading part in Saxony 
in the movement in favour of the unifi- 
cation of Germany. Elected to the 
Reichstag, 1871-74. D. at TjCipzig, Mar. 
5, 1901. Ills most important historical 
works are: Erinnerunaen aus dcr Pauls- 
kirche, 1849; Deutschland im 18 Jahr- 
hundert. 1854-80; Friedrich der (/rosseund 
spin Verhdltnis snir Eidnnckcluno des 
deutscher Qeisteslebens, 1859; Geschichte 
Deutschlands, 1815-71, 1891; Deutsche 
Volks- niid KuUurgeschichfe, 1901. Plays: 
Kaiser Heinrich IV., 1861; Kaiser Otto 
III., 1803; Der lelzte Bilrgenneister ro7i 
Strassburg, 1870. 

Biel, the Ger. name of Bienne, a tn. 
in the canton of Bern. Switzerland, 20 m. 
N.W. of that city. Overlooked by the 
Jura, it is pleasantly situated on the lake 
of Bienne. Gardens and villas encircle 
the in., which is composed of an old 
quarter and a modern quarter, the one 
semi -medieval In its irregularity, the 
other modern in its regular elegance. 
From 1262 to 1352, B. belonged to the 
bishops of Basle: in 1352 it was allied to 
Bern, and was a free and Independent city 
until 1708, when Franco obtained It, but 
In 1815 it was again united to Bern. Its 
Industries are watch-making, cotton- 
spinning, cigar-making, tanning, and 
dyeing. Pop. 35,000. 

Biela, Wilhelm, Baron von (1782-1856), 
Ger. astronomer, devoted his life to the 
fine arts and to astronomy. He Is famous 
because of his discovery of a eoinot, which 
bears his name. This comet, after 
appearing in 1772 and 1805, was seen by 
B. at Johannlsbergin 1826, 10 days before 
Gam hart saw it at Marseilles. Its return 
in 1832 caused widespread alarm, as it 
was believed It woulu strike the earth. 

Bielaya, riv. of Russia, some 500 n>. 
long, rising in the Ural Mts. in the gov. of 
Orenburg, joins the Kama. 

Bielefeld, walled tn. in the Ger. prov. 
oi Westphalia, 27 m. 8.W. of Mindon. 
Pop. 122,000. The tn., w'hlch dates 
back to the eleventh century, is pic- 
turesquely situated on the small R. 
Lutter at the foot of the Ten to burger 
Forest. The anct. walls, which with- 
stood their last siege In 1673, were con- 
verted into broad pronjonades. The old 
castle of Sparonburg is the most notable 
building. The colony of Bethel is 
situated at a distance of 7 m. from the tn. 
This began as a homo for people subject to 
epileptic fits, but later Included houses for 
the training of deacons and deaconesses, 
and a workmen's home. The tn. is the 
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centre of the linen industry of West 
phalia. There Jire alHo largo bleaching- 
grounds, and the bleaching industry Is 
very active. Other manufs. include silk, 
velvet, sowing-machines, leather, damask, 
soap, and meerschaum pipes. On July 5, 
1941, during the Second World War, the 
In. suffered a heavy air attack, and on 
Mar. 7, 194 6, R.A.F. IJomber Command 
used bombs of 10 tons for the first time in 
the war, the target being the railway via- 
duct at B. 13. was the birthplace of Horst 
Weasel, who was killed in a brawl and 
became the subject of the Nazi propa- 
ganda song. A huge cairn was erected 
at B. In his memory and this was 
demolished by the Royal Engineers in 
May 1946. 

Bielena, tn. of Yugoslavia, near R. 
Save, 76 m. N.K. of Sarajevo. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Bielev, or Bieleff, tn. of the R.S.F.S.R., 
on the R. Oka, 160 ni. S.S.W. of Moscow. 
It Is an old tn., and has 14 chnrojies and 
66V. convents. It became in 1468 the 
cap. of a vassal principality of Lithuania, 
but was captured by the Russians in 1494. 
It has a trade in grain. I ’op. 10,000. 

Bielgorod, see Beloorod. 

Biella, tn. in the prov. of Novara, Italy, 
situated on the R. Cervo. 38 m. N.E. of 
I'urin, It has been noteu for the inanuf. 
of woollen stuffs for many hundred years, 
and is the see of a bishop. Corn, rice, 
and hemp are grown. Pop. 26,000. 

Bielostok, see Bialyrtok. 

Bielsk, tn. of Poland, in the fu-ov. ot 
Grodno, situated 112 m. N.E. of Warsaw. 
It was the scene of a Polish victory over 
the Russians in 1831. Pop. 6000. 

Bielski, Martin (1495-1576), Polish 
chronicler. Ills Kronika Polska was the 
first book of chronicles written in the 
Polish langnago, and is the first Important 
hist, of Poland. The work, W'hich Is still 
valued, was continued by his son. 

Bielsko, or Bielitz, tn. in Ikdish prov ol 
Cracow. The dist. is one of the most 
important centres in I’oland. There is 
a great <*loth industry. I\)p. (1939^ 

20 , 0 ^ 00 . 

Bieltsi (Rumanian Baltsi), tn. of the 
Moldavian S.S.R., on the direct line of 
railway from Czernowit.z to Cdcssa, and 
about 80 m. from Kishinev. There arc 
brickworks and soap factories, also a 
trnde in cattle and horses. I’op. 10,000. 

Bienne, see Bikl. 

Biennials, name given to plants which 
require 2 seasons of growth to produce 
their flowers and fruit, and differ from 
anns. only in this fact. In the first year 
they produce only vegetative shoots, in 
the second, flowers, fruits, and seeds, after 
which they perish. 

Bienteveo, see Bentivi. 

Bienville, Jean Baptiste Lemoine (1680- 
1768), Fr. governor of Louisiana, b. at 
Montreal, Canada. Ho founded New 
Orleans in 1718. and eatab. there the seat 
of the gov. He was obliged to return to 
France (1724) to answ er accusations made 
against him; but he returned (1733) as 
lieutenant-general. He failed in a num- 
ber of expeditions against the Indians and 
was recalled In disgrace. He d, in France. 


Bierce, Ambrose, Amer. author, 6. in 
Ohio, 1842, son of a farmer, and the 
youngest of 12. He enlisted in the Union 
Army at the outbreak of the war, 

1861. After distinguished service ho was 
invalided out in 1865. Ho then joined 
his brother Albert In San Francisco, and 
found his entry into journalism. In 1872 
he came to London, and was on the staff 
of Fun for 4 years. Under the pseudo- 
nym ‘ Dod Grile’ ho collected 3 vols. of his 
iournalistic ventures. From 1876 to 1897 
he was In journalism in San Francisco. 
In 1891 his first book of stories, Tales of 
Soldiers and Cinlians, was pub., notable 
for his capacity to see war in all its 
horrors. In 1913, ho left Washington for 
Mexico, where civil w'ar was in progre.ss. 
A last letter was received from him In 
Dec., saying he was attached to Villa's 
army. Nothing is known beyond that 
date. One story states that ho was shot 
by Villa himself. His hooks include: 
Cobwebs from an Empty Skull, 1874 ; 7'he 
Monk and the Hangman's Daughter, 1892; 
Can Such Things Be7, 1893: Fantastic 
Fables, 1899; 'The Cynic's IVord Book, 
1906; The Shadow on the Dial, 1909. 

Bierley, North, township in the K. div. 
of the W. Riding of Yorkshire. IL forma 
part of the city of Bradford, and it has 
coal and iron resources. I'op. 16,000. 

Bier’s Congestion Treatment, a method 
of dealing with certain diseases by induc- 
ing an increased supply of blood in the 
part affected. Strictly speaking, the con- 
gestion treatment refers to the method 
consisting of the retention of venous 
blood, but Dr. Bier’s name has also been 
associated with certain methods for in- 
creasing the su pply of arterial blood. His 
genera] name for the latter treatment Is 
the artificial production of active hyper- 
ODinia, as opposed to passive hyperajmia 
artificially produced, which includes all 
methods of nindering the departure of the 
venous blood from the part affected. 
Both treatments are based on the principle 
of assisting nature by increasing the 
supply of the blood, and consequently of 
those agencies whose function it Is to 
resist and ovejcome the disease producing 
elements in the particular part of the body 
affected. The prin. method of producing 
active or arterial bypereemia is the appli- 
cation of heat. {See also Aerotiiera- 
PEUTics.) The apparatus used by Dr. 
Bier and his assistants for this purpose 
consists of hot-air boxes adapted to en- 
close the different extremities, the open- 
ings being well packed- with fireproof 
asbestos cotton The source of heat is a 
Bunsen burner or a spirit lamp which may 
be regulated. A thermometer is fitted 
to the box so that the temp, may he con- 
tinually under observation and moderated 
if necessity arises. The usual effect of 
the treatment is to produce a copious 
perspiration, w'hich must bo appro- 
j)riately dealt with w’hen the application 
IS discontinued. The treatment should 
only be adopted on the advice of a physi- 
cian experienced in aerotherar»eutic8, as 
it entails- considerable demand upon the 
general strength; and in women has 
produced irregularities and abnormalities 
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in menatruatioD. For these reasons. 
Dr. Bier developed a passive or venous 
hypercemia treatment, where the object 
to be attained is the retention of blood in 
the affected part for a longer period than 
the normal. Under properly supervised 
conditions, the Bier treatment has proved 
very successful. 

Bierstadt, Albert (18.30-1902), Amor, 
artist, b. at Solingen, near Dilsseldorf, but 
at the age of 2 was taken to America by 
his parents, lie returned later to Europe 
and studied at the academy of Dilsseldorf 
1853-57. Returning to America he 
took part in General Lander’s expedition 
across the Rocky Mts. As a result of 
this trip his picture of ‘Lander’s Peak* 
attracted attention at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1863. B. was a landscape 
painter who, with Swain Gifford, Thomas 
Moran, and Edward Gay belonged to the 
middle period, and reflected the traditions 
of the Hudson R. school to some extent. 

Biga, see Bigha. 

Bigamy. In Eng. law, by the Offences 
against the Person Act, 1866, sec. 57, 
‘Whosoever, being married, shall marry 
any other person, during the life of the 
former husband or wife, whether the 
second marriage shall have taken place in 
England or Ireland or elsewhere, shall be 
^ilty of felony, and being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to be kept in penal 
servitude for any term not exceeding 7 
years’; but no offence Is committed: (1) 
If the second marriage is contracted by a 

E erson not a Brit, subject outside Eng* 
ind and Ireland: (2) If the former bus- 
band or wife has been continually absent 
for 7 years, and is not known to be 
living by the person marrying a second 
time: (3) If the first marriage has been 
dissolved by a divorce or a decree of 
nullity; (4) If there was a bona fide beiiof 
based on reasonable grounds that the 
former husband or wife was dead. To 
support a charge of B. a valid first mar- 
riage must be proved; thus if a man 
marries a woman while his first wife is 
alive and after the first wife’s death 
marries a third, the last marriage is not 
bigamous, for his second marriage was a 
nullity. In Scotland, by the statute of 
1661, the offence Is one of perjury; at 
common law B. is punishable as an offence 
with imprisonment. 

In U.S.A. law the statutory provisions 
of the various state oriminal codes against 
B. or polygamy {q.v. as to Utah) ore for 
the most part copied from the statute of 
1603 (replaced by the Criminal Law Con- 
solidation Act, 1861). The various ex- 
ceptions to this statute are likewise 
practically the same in the Amer. Acts, 
e.p. continuous absence of former spouse 
for a space of 6 years, without being heard 
of; dissolution of former marriage by the 
decree of a competent court, etc. The 
punishment for the offence differs in 
cUlTerent states. In case the prior mar- 
riage was made abroad, the prosecution 
must show that such marriage was valid 
by the law of the country where it was 
made. The second marriage ‘must be 
within the jurisdiction; if In a foreign 
state it is not B. Again, the second 


marriage need not be a valid one. Even 
though the first marriage be contracted 
under any of those disabilities or impedi- 
ments wnlch render it voidable, yet a 
second marriage, whilst the former is in 
fact subsisting, comes within the crimiual 
law, for the first is a marriage in legal 
theory until it Is avoided. But if the 
first marriage were contracted under 
disabilities or inoapaolties which rendered 
it void ab initio, the case is otherwise. 
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BIO BEN’S CLOCK TO WEB 
The sculptured horse is part of the Boadlcea 
statue group at the north end of Westminster 
Bridge. 

In Maine, Pennsylvania, and other states, 
the defondant’s admissions as to a former 
marriage may be given in evidence against 
him, but apparently this is not so in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and a few 
other states. Consummation is not 
necessoiy validity of either mar- 

riage. The f8W5t, If so, that polygamy is 
allowed by any religious creed is not even 
in Utah a defence in law to a charge of B. 
As in England, so in U.S.A. , a woman 
who, having a husband living, marries 
another person, is guilty of B., even 
though her husband has voluntarily with- 
drawn from her and remained both 
absent and unheard of for any period less 
thaJi 7 years, and even though she 
honestly believed him to he dead at the 
time of her second marriage. 

Bigelow, Erastuf Brigham (1814-79). 
Amer. Inventor, contrived, whilst still a 
boy, a loom for weaving suspender web- 
bing and piping cord. His other Inven- 
tions were a machine for making knotted 
counterpanes and a power-loom for the 
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carpet weaver, wblob reduced the cost of 
carpet manuf. 

Blkelow, Jacob (1787-1879), Amer. 
phjslolaii and botanist, grraduated in 1806 
at Harvard Unlv., where he was after- 
wards prof, in more than one capacity. 
For more than 40 years he practised 
medicine in Boston. His title to renown 
rests on his orlfdual research in botany, 
as well as on his Introduction of single- 
word nomenclature in the American 
Pharmacopaeia, 1820. 

Bigelow, John (1817-1911), Amer. 
lournalist and statesman, b, at Malden, 
New York. From 1849 to 1861 he was 
managing editor and, with William Chillen 
Bryant, Joint owner of the New York 
Evening Post. Amongst the offices which 
he filled In his political career were those 
of United Staton consul at Paris 1861-64, 
minister to Franco in 1864-67, and 
secretary of stote for the state of New 
York, 1876-77. His best work is his ed. 
of Franklin’s Autobiography and Com- 
lete Works, to which he added notes 
ased on personal knowledge. See Mar- 
garet Clapp, Forgotten First Citizen : 
John Bigelow, 1946, 

Big Ben, the great bell in the clock 
tower of the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster. It was so named after Sir 
Benjamin Hall, who was first com- 
missioner of works in 1856 when it was 
installed. It cost some £40,000 and 
weighs 131 tons. A light is displayed 
from this tower when Parliament Is 
sitting. 

Big Game. The pursuit of the larger 
fauna has had a fascination for men in all 
ages; anot. cave-dwellers, Assyrian kings, 
and modem sportsmen have aU taken 
pleasure in tiuntin^ and in recording 
their adventures. But to-day, instead 
of finding the bear, elk, or aurochs close 
at hand, the European hunter must go far 
afield if he desires to pursue large game. 
Even in Africa thfiiM have greatly 
changed. When the Great Trek took 
place, and long after, there were vast 
regions in S. Africa where lions and 
buffaloes were numerous, but now only 
small game can be found; the larger 
animals have retreated, and long journeys 
with horse and ox-waggon are needed to 
get Into their neighbourhood. Then 
follow days of stalking with native 
trackers. AH this means expense, hard 
work, and often privation; a Cape waggon 
and team may cost £200 or more, or can 
be hired at perhaps £30 per month : horses, 
unsaUed, are fairly cheap, but if salted, 
are cheaper at tnree times the price. 
Drivers and horse-boys must be hired, and 
provisions and medicine taken in good 
quantity. In E. and Central Africa 
native carriers are necessary, also native 
hunters, and in swampy dists. all the 
work must be done on foot, which in- 
volves great fatigue and almost a cer- 
tainty of sickness. For (Dentral and E. 
Africa the best start wlU be by rail to 
Mafeking or beyond, or by sea to Belra, 
for the lower Zambesi, or to Mombasa lor 
Brit. E. Africa. The animals to be found 
include the lion, elephant, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, giraffe, buffalo, eland, and 
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many species of antelope. Lions are 
especially plentiful in Brit. E. Africa and 
the Congo State, as also elephants and 
rhinoceros. Herds of buffalo were once 
frequent in Cape Colony, but have been 
killed off or driven N.; they were greatly 
thinned also in 1890 by a kind of rinder- 
pest. They are now to be found mostly 
among the swamps of the Zambesi and 
Limpopo, and hunting them is difficult 
and dangerous. A wounded buffalo will 
hide and try to suriJrise the hunter, and 
even a ‘dead* one must be approached 
with caution. There ore close times for 
shooting, varying in the different states, 
and licences run from a few shillings for 
small game up to many pounds for the 
larger animals. India has always been 
famous for its vsdld animals, but money 
and, above all, influence are necessary for 
enioying the best sport. Without these 
one might spend many months in a ‘ tiger 
country’ and see nothing, but with them 
India affords splendid chances. There is 
an immense variety of game, tigers, 
panthers, leopards, a few lions, wild boar, 
rhinoceros, and buffalo, besides deer and 
gazelles, from the lordly sambui* down- 
wards. The tigers are unmatched else- 
where; one was shot which measured 
lu ft. 22 in. in lei^h, including tali, and 
weighed 640 lb. Even the cubs at a year 
old are 4 or 5 ft. in length. Tigers are to 
b€' found in ma^ parts of India, but 
especially In the Teral jungles (along the 
foot of the Himalayas), and In the Sunder- 
bunds. They are generally shot from 
elephants, but sometimes from trees, 
towards which they are driven by beaters. 
I.lons are now only found in the W. ; they 
are sometimes very large, quite equal to 
those of Africa. Panthers and leopards 
are numerous; the snow leopard of the 
Himalayas is one of the finest prizes a 
sportsman can secure. Rhinoceros ore 
found in the Terai and the Sunderbunds, 
and the gaur, or Indian bison, in the 
S&tpur& and other mt. ranges. One of 
the most noted snorts of India is ‘pig- 
sticking,* i,e. hunting the wild boar on 
horseback with spears. This always 
takes place over rough country, and re- 
quires pluck, hard riding, and dexterity; 
B wild Doar at bay Is a dangerous oppo- 
nent. The Indian buffalo, living in 
swampy dists. overgrown with toil reeds, 
has to be hunted on elephants, but some- 
times in the Central Provinces the reeds 
ar** set on fire, after which the buffalo 
may be pursued on foot. The quarry 
Itself is somewhat dangerous, but malarial 
fever Is more to be dreaded. Up in the 
Himalayas those who enjoy the toilsome 
delights of mountaineering may stalk 
tlie rnarkhor, ibex, and wild goat; brown 
and Himalayan bears also, and snow 
leopards, are sometimes met with. At a 
great altitude (10^000-17,000 ft.), the 
bharal, or blue wild sheep, needs expert 
stalking, and furnishes excellent mutton. 
Pamir sheep are said to stand 4 ft. high, 
and weigh over 400 lb., and the argali, or 
GWs ammon of Tibet (of which there is a 
specimen at S. Kensington), is nearly as 
large as a donkey. Burma also affords 
plenty of sport, its fauna including the 
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elephant, rhinoceros, tUfer, and leopard, 
besides innumerable deer. Elephant- 
shootinK* however, la strictly prohibited 
both here and In India. Good shootlnjr 
may be had in some parts of Europe, 
especially Russia, ycandinavia, and the 
Alps. In the former wolves and bears 
are plentiful, and their skins are prized. 
Bears are soinetiines tracked down, about 
Nov., to their winter hidintr-[>lucos and 
not infrequently the tracker, havlnfsr 
located sev., goes off to the city and sella 
his discovery to some sportsman. Then 
after a sledge journey of many days, the 
hunter, with his guide and probably a dog, 
has a long tramp over the snow to the 
place of hil»eriiation. The anlinaJ is 
waked out of his sleep, comes out with a 
rush, and either bolts or charges his 
assailants. Further S., In the Caucasus, 
wild boars abound on the lower slopes, 
and bears and bison also are found. 
Higher up there are chamois, ibex, and 
other mt, game; but though sport Is 
plentiful, it is expensive, and involves 
much dlfticuli mountaineering. Bison 
are also found in Idthuania ; they are often 
called aurochs, but this is not correct, the 
true descendants of the anct. aurochs 
being the wdld white cattle of Cbilllng- 
ham, Northumberland. A Caucasian 
wild bull has been killed which stood G ft. 
high, was 10 ft. 1 in. in lenj^h (without 
including tail), and 8 ft. 4 in. in girth. 
Chamois and ibex are stalked also in 
Switzerland, the Tyrol, the Carpathians, 
and the I’yreuees. In Scandinavia the 
brown bear is hunted by men on skis, 
with liounds in leash. Tho bear has keen 
scent, i)Ut poor vision, and keeps to wind* 
ward if he can; when cornered, ho Is 
dangerous, and not least so when appar* 
ently dead. Bears in Norway are now 
so^TC^. In our own is. the only large 
wild animals left are the rod deer of 
Scotland and F.xmoor, and the Chilling* 
ham herd of white cattle, the last repre- 
sentatives of the anct. quarry of the men 
of the Stone Age. Beara and wolves 
lingered longer in Scotland than in Eng- 
land; there is a record of a fierce bear 
being killed by one of tho Gordons in the 
eleventh century, and w'olves are said 
to have been numerous and destructive 
down to the sixteenth century. In N. 
America the hunter may find abundant 
sport, though the great herds of bison 
have vanished from the prairies; they 
were mainly slaughtered by the Indians. 
After they found they could sell their 
‘buffalo -robes’ to white men, they slew 
at a great rate. The lost big herd was 
destroyed in 1883. The black bear also 
is becoming scarce, having been killed for 
his fur, but in the Rockies grizzlies and 
other bears are still to be found. Many 
sportsmen declare hunting tho grizzly to 
be one of the most dangerous sports in the 
world. He has keen scent and hearing. Is 
quick, savage, and powerful, having been 
known to cajry a wapiti carcass, lOOO lb. 
in weight, a considerable distance. He is 
generiuly caught by baiting with the body 
of a deer or other animal; when this is 
found to have been mauled (perhaps 
burled), the hunter hides, and watches 


for the bear’s return. rSometImes he ia 
tracked with dogs, who distract his atten- 
tion, and afford an opportunity for a shot. 
Canada is rich in game, moose and caribou 
being tho largest; these are also found in 
some of the States. The moose is often 
taken by * crust-hunting,’ when the surface 
of the snow is sufficiently liard to bear a 
man on his snow-shoes, but gives way 
under the sharp hoofs of the heavy animal, 
who is thus quickly overtaken : the cari- 
bou, having larger feet, can more easily 
escape. Newfoundland also became noted 
as a shooting ground, but in E. Canada as 
a whole B. G. is becoming scarce. The 
‘bighorn,’ rare elsewhere, is noW pre- 
served in Brit. Columbia and Kootenay; 
it is difficult to stalk, there being always 
a sentinel on some high peak, constantly 
on the watcli. Musk-oxen are found in 
the N., and some bison, and the Alaskan 
bears are almost os large as the grizzly. 
Polar bears are said not to give much 
sport, but are immensely strong; Captain 
Markham found one eating the body of a 
white whale 15 ft. long, and weigliing 3 to 
4 tons, which he had dragged up on the 
ice. Walrus may be hunted either with 
a rifle or harpoon; and some men have 
found Arctic sport fascinating, but It is 
perhaps harder and more trying than any 
other. There is good shooting in S. 
America, but the country is difficult. 
The chief animals are the jaguar, niuna, 
nmny kinds of smaller game, including 
wild pig, and on the plains there are 
herds of wild cattle. P’. C. Selous, A 

Hunter's Wanderings in Africa, 1881; 
F. Nansen, * Farthest North,* 1893-96; T. 
Roosevelt, African (fame Trails, 1910, and 
Hunting Adventures in the West, 1923; Sir 
A. K. Pcaco, Tfie Book of the fJon, 1913; 
C. I^hillps-Wolloy, Big Game Shooting, 
1913; H. P\ Wallace, Big Game of Cenlral 
and Western China, 1913; W. J). M. Bell, 
The Wanderings of an Flephant Hunter, 
1923; D. 1>. Lyoll, Memories of an African 
Hunter, 1923; V. Stefan.sson, Hunters oj 
the Great North, 1923; Lord Hadcri-Poweil, 
Pig Slicking or Hog Hunting, 1924; R. 
Lydekkor and J. G. DoJlmann, Game 
Animals of India, Burma Malaya, and 
Tibet, 1924; J. Ross and H. Gunn, The 
Book of the Bed Deer and Big Empire 
Game, 1926; A. R. Dugiuoro, African 
Jungle Life, 1928; M. Johnson, Safari, 
1928; K. Kittenberger, Big Game Hunting 
and Collecting in East Africa, 1929; R. G. 
Burton, Sport and Wild Life in the 
Deccan, 1932; J. W. Best, Forest Life in 
India, 1935; PL Hemingway, Green Hilts 
of Africa, 1936; K. Oandar Dower, The 
Spotted Lion, 1937; J. Corbett, Man- 
Eaters of Kumaan, 1940. 

Biggar, tn. in the upper ward of Ijanark- 
shire, Scotland. 25 m. S.W. of Edinburgh. 
It consists mainly of one lengthy street, 
and has a cruciform church with a tower 
Id the middle. Pop. 1500. 

Biggarsberg, range of rats, in S. Africa. 
It is practically an easterly extension of 
the Drakensberg Mta., and It separates 
the N. part of Natal and the dist. of New- 
castle from the rest of the colony. 

Biggleswade, mrkt. tn. in Bedfordshire, 
P^uglaud, on the r.b. of the Ivol. It has a 
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large weekly corn market, and tnere are 
many market gardens in the neighbour- 
hood, which send their produce to London. 
It mannfs. agric. Implements, hosiery, and 
motor vehicles. Pop. 6900; rural dlst., 
21 ^ 000 . 

Bigha, or Biga, tn. in the prov. of 
Anatolia, Turkey, situated on the Bolki, 
about 18 m. from its entrance into the 
sea of Marmora. 

Bigham, John Charles, see Mersey, 
Baron. 

Big Horn, rlv. of the U.S.A., rising In 
the Rocky Mts., near Fremont’s Peak In 
the N.W. of Wyoming. It is the largest 
affluent of the Yellowstone R., and is 
called Wind R. in its upper course. It Is 
Joined by the Little Horn R. at Fort 
Custer, to which point It is navigable. 
It traverses a mountainous country in a 
N.E. course for about 450 m. 

Big Horn, co. in the N.W. part of 
Wyoming, U.S.A., drained by the Big 
Horn R. and its tributaries. On the B. 
are the Big Horn Mts., on the W. the 
Shoshone Mts. Stock-raising and agrio. 
pursuits are carried on, and a system of 
irrigation is generally practised. The cap. 
Is Basin. The dlst. has an area of 12,226 
sq. m. Pop. 12,000. 

Big Horn, settlement in Custer co., 
Montana, U.S.A., situated at the eon- 
fluenco of the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
Us., 240 m. E. of Butte city. 

Big Horn Mountains, range of mts. 
lying principally in the N. part of Wyom- 
ing, U.S.A,, on the E. of the Big Horn R. 
They are composed of anct. sedimentary 
rocks with a granitic nucleus. The range 
runs in a N.W. and S.K. direction for 
nearly 180 m., and has a number of 
summits over 9000 ft., covered by per- 
petual snow. The Sioux, the most belll- 

? :ereiit of the Amer. Inulana, had their 
astiiesses In these regions for a long time. 
In this dist., 16 m. to the S, of Fort Custer, 
occurred the famous massacre of Big 
Horn, in 1876, when 250 men under 
General Custer were annihilated. 

Big Horn Sheep {Ovis cervina), species 
of large N, Amer. sheep with a known 
coat, which turns to bluish grey In winter; 
so named from the size of the horns of 
the ram, which often measure over 40 in. 
round the curve. The sheep arc also 
named Rocky Mountain sheep. 

Biglow Papers, The, satiric verses 
written in Yankee dialect supposedly by 
one Hosea Biglow, hut really by James 
Russell Lowell (q.r.). The ilrst series 
appeared in 1848 and dealt with the U.S. 
war wltli Mexico. The second series 
appeared In 1867 and dealt with the Civil 
war. 

Bignonia, genus of plants of the Big- 
noniacecD, named by Toumefort after the 
Abb6 Bignon, librarian to Louis XIV. 
All the specicis are splendid nlants while 
in blossom, most of them are climbers, and 
they are natives of America. B. capreo- 
lata climbs by means of bluntly hooked 
tendrils, B. tweediana by 3 sharply 
clawed tendrils. 

Bignoniaoeee, a natural order of dico- 
tyledonous trees or shrubs, found chiefly 
in Brazil, but also in Africa and America. 


The most interesting genera are Bignonia, 
Tecnrna, Catalpa, and Eccremocarpus. 

Bigod, Sir Francis (1508-37), Eng. rebel, 
took a degree at Oxford. He served 
Cardinal Wolsey, but was entangled in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, undertaken as a 
protest against Henry VIII.’s church 
reforms. He was hanged at Tyburn be- 
cause he was a leader in the ineffectual 
rising of Beverley. Some of his letters 
may be seen at the Public Record Office. 

Bigod, Hugh and Roger, see Norfolk, 
Earls op. 

Bigorro, formerly a sub-div. of S.W. 
Franco, in the prov. of Gascony. It now 
forms part of the dept. Haute8-Pyr5n6e8. 
The cap. is Tarbes; other tns. are Vic de 
Bigorro, Luz, and Lourdes. 

Big Rapids, city and co. seat of Mecosta 
CO., Michigan, U.S.A. It is situated on 
the Muskegon R., 55 m. N. from the city 
of Grand Rapids. It has an important 
trade in lumber, and there are iron 
foundries, mills, and furniture factories. 
Pop. 5000. 

Big Sandy River: (1) Riv. of Tennessee, 
U.S.A., which runs into the Tennessee 
R. in Henry co., at the point where the 
Louisville and Nashville railway crosses 
the Tennessee R. It has a length of about 
100 m. (2) Riv. of Wyoming, U.S.A., 
which runs into the Green R., 22 m. N. of 
Bryan, after a course of about 100 m. 

Big Trees, post tn. in Calaveras co., 
California, U.S.A. It has an altitude of 
4600 ft. Its famous grove of sequoia 
trees, over 300 ft. iiigb, gives it Its name. 

Bihao, or Bihaez, fort, tn. in Yugo- 
slavia, situated on an is. of the Unna, 
65 m. W. of Banialuka. Its possession 
was often contested during the Turkish 
wars. Pop. 6000. 

Bihar, or Behar, prov. of India. Until 
1936 constituted, togetlier with Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur, one single prov. ; prior 
to that, all 3 sub -pro vs, had been 
divisions of Bengal presidency, but that 
association was ended in 1912 on the re- 
constitution of Bengal. Bihar and 
Orissa, as the prov. was then known, also 
Included the Sambalpur dist., which 
was transferred to Bengal from Central 
Prove, in 1905. In 1931 the Oriyas de- 
manded a separate administration for 
Orissa on the ground t hat they were 
racially and linguistically distinct from 
B., this demand was granted by the gov. 
of India, wliose boundary commission 
reported on the question in 1932. B. is 
DOW under a governor, whoso adminis- 
tration comprises a chief secretary, 5 
commissioners of dive., and other 
officials. B., known as *tho Garden of 
India,* Is bounded on the N. by Nepal, on 
the W. by the United Pro vs., (Jentral 
India, and Central Provs., on the S. by 
Cbota Nagpur and Orissa, and on the E. 
by W. Bengal. It has an area of 69.000 sq. 
m., and lies in the fertile Ganges Valley. 
Stretching from the foot of the Himalayas 
to the tropica, the prov. experiences 
extremes of temp, and a variety of vege- 
tation. As in Bengal, rice is the staple 
crop, about half the cultivable area being 
I devoted to it; maize, sugar-cane, tea, 

1 indigo, oil-seed and tobacco are also- 
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grown, the cultivation of the last-namea 
being greatly stimulated by the erection 
of a cigarette factory, one of the largest 
In the world, at Monghyr. Much of 
India’s coal and mica are mined in the 

S >; iron is also found, and there is a 
iron and steel works at Jamshedpur, 
r minerals include alluvial tin. salt- 
petre, and gold. There are many feuda- 
tory states. Patna, on the Ganges, is the 
cap. and chief tn.; Monghyr and Bhagal- 
pur are other important cities. Gaya is 
a famous place of pilgrimage for both 
Buddhists and Hindus, and at the anct. 
city of B. are the remains of a once- 
important Buddhist college. B. is in- 
habited by a large number of races, and of 
the many tongues spoken Bihari.W. Hindi, 
and Oriya are the chief. B. prov. has a 
long hist, of lawlessness and violence. In 
the decade before the 1939-45 war 
cases of train-wrecking and looting were 
frequent. In Aug. 1942 B. was a hot-bed 
of revolution, and for some days the prov 
was Isolated, all railway lines and tele- 
graph wires being cut and roads blocked 
The army had to resort to extreme action 
before it could reopen lines of communi- 
cation to the Burma front. During the 
Anglo-Indian negotiations for self-govern- 
ment in India the communal riots which 
broke out in Calcutta In Ang. 1946 spread 
eventually to B., and for over a fortnight 
in Nov. there was large-scale doting in 
Patna, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, and Gaya. 
It seemed evident that this outbreak of 
communal frenzy was in retaliation for 
the Moslem excesses In B. Bengal <Aug.> 
and as the Hindus outnumbered the Mus- 
lims in B. by seven to one, the result miglit 
be Imarined. The number of dead in the 
affected dials, has not been accurately 
computed, but the most reliable estimat-eM 
were that they were probably between 
2000 and 3000 dead. The p^. is ovor 
SOjSOO.OOO, 82 per cent being Hindus. 

Bihar, or Behar (Sanskrit vihar, 
monastery), anct. city of the prov of 
B., India, 35 m. S.E. of Patna. It was 
formerly a city of renown, being the cap. 
of the kingdom of Moghadha, and was 
a centre of pilgrimage to the Muslims. 
There is a trade In silk, muslin, and 
coloured prints and cottons. Pop. 82,000. 

Bihar, range of mts. on the borders of 
Hungary proper and Transylvania. The 
range, of which the highest peak is B. 
(6000 ft.), contains, the sources of the 
head-streams of the Koros, and on the ^ 
side those of the Aranyos R. 

Bihari, Alexander (1856-1906). Hun- 
garian painter, h. at Grosswardein. His 
most famous pictures are ‘Gypsies with 
the Broken Violin before the Country 
Justice,* ‘ A Pleasure Trip on the Zagyva,' 
‘Peasants at Supper on the Puszta,’ and 
‘A Rumanian Funeral.* 

Bihe, dist. in Portuguese W. Afiicu 
situated about 12" 40' 8. and 17" E. It 
lies at an altitude of 6300 ft. above the 
level of the sea. and has a sufficiently mild 
climate to allow of the cultivation of corn 
and other crops. The Benguella-Katanga 
railway connects B. with the coast. 

Bijanaghar, Bilnagur, or Blsnagur 
deserted city in the Madras presidency 


India, 36 m. N.W. of Tumbuddra, It 
was an extensive place, 8 m. in oircum- 
ference, and oontains remains of temples 
to Shiva, Krishna, and Rama, besides 
other fine bnildlngs. It was founded in 
1336, and was a nourishing city when it 
was sacked by the Muslims in 1564. 

Bijapur, or Bejapoor, dist. and city of 
India, In the Bombay prov., situated 
on a trih. of the Krishna, and 245 m. S.E. 
of Bombay. It was a flourishing city In 
the time of the Moguls, and now consists 
of 2 parts, the fort on the E. and the old 
city on the W. It Is one of the most 
picturesque collections of ruins In India: 
all the remains of the former magnificent 
buildings are Mohammedan, save for one 
very early Hindu temple. Pop. (dist.) 
79J00; (tn.) 32,000. 

Bijawar, state of India in the agency 
of Bundelkband. The tn. of B, Is 
situated in 24* 37' N. lat., and 79® 31' E. 
long. The title of the chief, who is a 
Rajput of the Bundela clan, is maharaja. 
The state came under Brit, adminis- 
tration in 1901. Its area Is 974 sq. m., 
and its pop. (19411 120,990. 

Bijbharu, or Bijbahav, tn. in the state 
of Kashmir, on the R. Jhelum. 25 m. S.E. 
of Srinagar. 

Bijnaur, or Bijnor, to. and dist. In the 
United Pro vs. of India, In the Rohilkand 
dlv. The tn., which Is 3 m. from the 1. b. 
of the Ganges, has a trade in sugar, and 
an Eng. high school for boys. Pop. 
18,000. The area of the dist. is 1898 sq. 
m. Pop. 740,000. 

Bika, see Coele-syria. 

Bikaner, state of India, in the Raj* 
putana agency; area 23,315 sq. m. The 
pop., which was reduced by the famine of 
1899-1901, was 684,000 In 1901. and by 
1941 had increased to 1,293,000. The 
chief industries are camel-rearing and the 
carving of ivory and gold ornaments. 
Coal has been found in the dist. The tn. 
of B. manufs. carpets, blankets, and 
candy. The maharaja of B., Sir Gauga 
Singh, who succeeded to the throne in 
1887 at the ago of 8, was entrusted with 
full powers in 1898, and first visited 
England in 1902. He served in the First 
World War as staff -offic^er, in France 
and In Egypt, took part in the Peace 
Conference, and signed the treaty of 
Versailles. In 1917, at the second of the 
conferences of Indian princes inaugurated 
by Lord Chelmsford, the maharajah ex- 
pressed a hope that the ruling princes 
would be considered in any general scheme 
of Indian reforms ; and, when the Chamber 
of Princes was inaugurated, Feb. 1921. ho 
was appointed Its first chancellor, and so 
remained till 1926. He proved a most 
competent ruler of Bikaner. In his life- 
time he made B. one of the leading states 
in India, his outstanding achievements 
being the introduction of large-scale 
irrigation works; changing his cap. from 
a medieval Indian tn. to a spacious 
modem city; and the grant of repre- 
sentative gov. He was the first Indian 
prince to be made a full general In the Brit. 
A/mv. In both world wars he offered all 
bis state resources to the Crown. He d. 
in 1943. 
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Bikelas 

Bikelai, Oemetriut (183A~1908), Gk. 

g oet. He drew his inspiration chiefly 
•om the Klephtlo songs, and be used the 
Epirotlc dialect. His poems are charac- 
terised by grace of style and Imagination. 

Bikh, Blsh, or Vish (Hindu, poison), 
name given to the plant Aconilum ferox^ 
which grows in the Himalayas and In 
Nepal; or, more specifically, to the 
fatal poison extracted from this plant. 



Bikrampur, anct. In. of Dacca, Bengal, 
India; formerly the seat of gov. of the 
Hindu kings of Bengal, and an educa- 
tional centre. 

Bilara, tn. of India in Jodhpur, RaJ- 
putana, situated on the R. lAini. 

Bilaspur, dlst. In Central Provs., India, 
with an area of 7798 sq. m. The cap. is 
B., about 260 m. N.E. from Nagpur by 
rail. The products are rice, wheat, 
cotton, etc. Pop., tn. 24,000; dlst. 

1.232.000. The state of B., ruled by a 
raja, has an area of 453 sq, m. Pop. 

110.000. 

Bilbao, tn. of Spain, the cap. of the prov. 
of Biscay, on the navigable R. Nervlon. 
The tn. lies in a plain a few ra. from the 
sea encircled by mts. The ideturesque 
old tn.. with its churches and monasteries, 
is on the right of the rlv., and is united to 
the new tn. on the loft, with its broad 
business streets, porks, and squares by 
tine bridges. It possesses a Basque univ. 
and a commercial high school, chamber 
of commerce, museum, and learned 
societies. It owes its prosperity to the 
large deposits of iron-ore in the vicinity, 
of which about 6,000,000 tons ore annually 
exported, mainly to Great Britain. Coal 
and coke are the prin. Imports, as smelting 
is also carried on, and pig-iron exported 
in considerable quantities. Among the 
other industries are the maniif. of steel, 
tin-plate, chemicals, glass, and paper; 
shipbuilding Is also carried on. The tn. 
has the largest dry dock In Spain, and in 
addition another dry dock and two grav- 
ing docks. At the outbreak of the 8p. 
Civil war the Gov. held the B, area. In-, 
surgent warships shelled the city on Aug. 
1» 1936. When the Basques entered the 
war on the side of the Gov., Franco mined 


Bile 

the port of B. Pressure on the B. front, 
together with the loss of Malaga, led to 
the fall of the Caballero Gov. early in 
1937, and later that year Franco’s forces, 
after severe fighting, captured the city. 

Bilberry {Vaedmum myrtillua), plant 
belonging to the Ericaoeas, which is found 
on moors and hilly woodland dists. It 
has deciduous leaves and edible blue 
berries. Other names for it are whortle- 
berry and blaeberry. 

Bilbilis, anct. tn. of Spain, now called 
Calatayiid (Q.v,). In Rom. times it was 
celebrated for the manuf. of w’^eapons, and 
had also baths, called Aquae Bilbilianae. 
Ilf the time of the Rom. Empire it had 
Ai^iata added to its name. 

Bilboes, fetters formerly used for 
offenders on board ship. Tnis w ord and 
bilbo, a sword (both Shakespearian), were 
derived from the Sp. tn. Bilbao, or Bilboa, 
noted for its iron and steel. 

Bilderdijk, Willem (1756-1831), Dutch 
poet, b. at Amsterdam. An accident in 
his youth compelled him to gdve himself 
up to study. He studied at Leyden, and 
after taking his doctorate in law degree 
at that univ., he started practice at The 
Hague. When, in 1795, the Fr. invaded 
Holland, he refused to submit to the new 
administration and quitted the country. 
After a visit to Germany, he took up his 
residence in London. Her© he had a love 
affair with one of his pupils, Kathariua 
Schweickhardt, whom ho married in 1802, 
having divorced his first wife. This took 
place in Brunswick, and 4 years later his 
friends persuaded him to return to Hol- 
land. Here he was well received by Louis 
Napoleon, who made him his librarian. 
On the abdication of Louis B. fell into 
poverty, in which he d. He wrote nearly 
a hunared works, conspicuous for their 
command of language. His chief poetical 
works are Het Buitenleven, 1803; JDe 
Ziekie der oeleerden. 1807; De Ondergano 
der eerste ivereld, 1820. 

Bile, a fluid secreted by the liver. 
Human B. is yellowish -brown or green in 
colour, is of a vlsoous nature, has a sp. gr. 
of 1010 (water —1000), a hitter taste, an 
alkaline reaction, and a sickly odour. The 
quantity secreted by the liver averages 
500-600 grains per 24 hours, but may 
amount to os much as 2400 grains. B. 
consists mainly of B. salts and B. pig- 
ments. with small quantities of fats, 
cholesterln and lecithin. The most im- 
portant B. salts are sodium glycocholate 
and sodium taurocholate. The pigments 
are biliverdin, which is green In colour, 
and bilirubin, which is reddish. The 
former is most abundant in herbivorous 
animals, the latter in flesh -eaters, and the 
colour of the B. is determined by the 
relative proportions of these pigments. 
Both are waste products of the used-up 
biemoglobiu In the blood, the iron from 
which Is, however, retained for further 
use. B. is seoreted from the blood by the 
liver; some of it is temporarily stored in 
the gall-bladder, while the remainder 
passes through the common B.-duct to 
the duodenum, the first part of the small 
intestine. B. In itself is not a digestive 
juice, but certain of its salts promote 
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grreater activity In the pancreatic Juices, 
and aid In the absorption of fats and fatty 
acids. The production of B. Is practically 
continuous, but is stiinulated by the pro- 
cesses of digestion. If by any means it Is 
prevented from entering the Intestine, 
digestion may proceed without much dis- 
turbance to health. If, however, excess 
of B. in the liver leads to its being re- 
absorbed by the blood, the condition 
known as jaundice is produced ; the tissues 
are coloured yellowish by the B. pigments, 
and there is general derangement of the 
system. A bilious attack Is only in- 
directly connected with B.; catarrh is set 
up by the ingestion of unsuitable or too 
abundant food, and sickness, headache, 
and giddiness result, with vomiting of 
food and bilious matter. Purified oi-blle 
has been used os an aperient and anti- 
septic. The B. of oxen which have d. of 
rinderpest has been Injected in cattle in 
S. Africa for the prevention of that dis- 
ease, and the B. of serpents is looked upon 
08 a partial antidote to their poisons. 

Bilge, see under Ships and Ship- 
HUILDINO. 

Bilgram, tn. in the United Pro vs., 
India. It is situated in the Oude Pfov., 
about 50 m. N.W. from Cawnpur. There 
are the ruins of a temple of Srinagar. 

Bilharziasia (Bilharziosis, or Schisto- 
somiasis), tUsease common in tropical and 
sub-tropical countries where unsanitary 
conditions prevail. Different forms occur, 
but all are due to a genus of flat worms, 
Bilharzia, named after Hilharz, who first 
discovered a species in 1851, in Cairo, and 
named it Disiomns haematobium (later 
Schistosoma or Bilharzia haematobium). 
Another species (S. Japonica) was found in 
China ana Japan early In the twentieth 
century. B. was so prevalent in Africa 
and Asia that the Colonial Ofllce ap- 
pointed a commission ( 1 9 1 3 ) to investigate 
the disease. The investigation was inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of war in 1914, 
but the infection of troops in Egypt 
stimulated research, and Ijelper and other 
workers were able to trace the life hist, of 
the Bilharzia. In w'ater, the eggs of Bil- 
harzia develop into niintite free-swimming 
larvee which Infect snails. The infection 
is specific; each species of Bilharzia 
parasitises a paiticular species of snail, 
m which it forms spores. These develop 
into other free-swdmining forms, cercariee, 
W'hich enter man either in drinking water 
or by getting on his skin during bathing, 
and boring their way in. They then bore 
through tissues until they reach tlie 
portal veins, where they remain until 
adult. The male coils round the female, 
and they ml^ate through the mesenteric 
veins until they reach the wall of the 
bladder. This the female B. haematobium 
pierces, causing the symptom hroma- 
turia, and lays her eggs which are eva- 
cuated with the urine. (CercarieB can 
live for only 2 days, so water enclosed for 
this period may subsequently be used 
without danger of infection.) The eggs of 
B. mansoni are laid near the anus, and are 
expelled with the faeces. If only males of 
this species infect man they remain In the 
liver, for migration is only necessary to lay 


eggs In a suitable place. In the early 
stages, B. may be cured by the injec- 
tion of tartar emetio Into the veins: the 
late stages of the disease are Incurable. 
Recent research on the prevention of B. 
includes attempts to eliminate the snail, 
and to destroy c.ercari8B by the addition 
of compounds such as chloramine to con- 
taminated water. See R. T. Lei per, Be- 
searches on Egyptian BUharziaaea. 1918; 
A. 11. Hall, * Bilharziasis in Iraq’ (Journal 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, voi. 
xliv., 1925). 

Biliary Calculi, see Gall-stonbm. 

Bilimbi, see Blimbinq. 

Bilin, tn. in Czechoslovakia, 7 m. S.S.VV. 
of Teplice. It has 2 castles, one having a 
collection of arms and minerals. B. exports 
alkaline mineral waters, and sugar is 
manufactured. Pop. 10,000. 

Bilin, riv. in Burma. Its course lies 
between the Salween and t ho Sittaiig, for 
more than 280 m. It enters the gulf of 
Martaban. In the Second World War 
the inademmto Brit, defence force at 
Thaton fell back on the B. to escape 
piecemeal destruction at the hands ot t he 
Jap. on the Salween 11. (Feb. 1942). 
After fierce and costly fighting for both 
sides the Brit, units fell back on the 
Sittang. (See Burma, Second World 
War, Campaigns in.) 

Biliousness, a condition characterised 
by loss of appetite, headache, lassitude, 
coated tongue, and constipation. It is 
popularly supposed to bo due to over- 
secretion of bile, but Is more probably 
occasioned by catarrh or other distur- 
bances of the gastric regions. 

Bill, or Beak, in natural hist., the term 
applied to the homy toothless jaws of 
birds. The foremost bones of the skull 
are elongated, and eovorod with a horny 
sheath or rhamphotheca; the same with 
the lower jaw, or mandible. No living 
birds have any teeth, but the earliest 
forms of birds, such as the archaropteryx, 
undoubtedly possessed some. The Ter- 
tiary I’criod lippears to be the time when 
birds ceased to have teeth; traces can 
still be found in certain species. The bill 
is not usually sensitive, though In some 
aquatic birds, and in the woodpecker, it is 
much more sensitive than usual. The 
chief uses of the B. of a bird are for divid- 
ing food, for fighting, preening, nest- 
building, etc. It varies In shape in 
different species of birds, its conformation 
being adapted to the nature of its food 
and habits. Amofig peculiar beaks may 
be noticed the raptorial beak of birds of 
prey, the flsslrostral beak of swallows, 
etc., the tenuirostral beak of sunhirds, etc. 

Bill, legal term. In Eng. criminal law 
the accusation is drawn ux) In writing iu 
the form of a ’B. of indictment,’ which is 
resented to the grand jury, who, after 
earing the witnesses on behalf of the 
prosecution, either find a ‘true B.,’ i.e. 
are satisfied there is a prima facie cose, or 
find ‘no true B..’ i.e. ignore the ceise. 
The B. of indictment so endorsed Is pre- 
,sented to the court. 

Bill-broker, name applied to one who 
deals with bills of exchange, receiving 
bills from merchants, foreign or other 
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banks, etc., and disposing of them for the 
best terms, and receives a commission on 
the transaction. But now the B. usually 
buys bills outright and sella them to banks 
and other buyers. Ho is financed by the 
banks by loans at call and short notice. 
He acts as prin. and not agent, and the 
name of broker does not strictly apply 
to him. 

Bill Chamber, a dept, of the Court of 
Session in Scotland which deals with 
business of a summary nature, such as 
applications for Interdict, etc. During 
the sitting of the Court of Session the 
B. C. is presided over by a single judge, 
called lord ordinary, who is the junior 
judge of the court. During the vacation 
the B. C. has many of the powers of the 
Court, of Session, and is then presided over 
by the judges in rotation. It is so called 
because in former times summonses and 
executions were generally begun by a writ, 
called a bill, but since 1813 such a process 
ia not necessary. 

Billflsh, see Boxy Pike. 

Bill in Equity, or Bill of Chancery, 
formerly a statement in writing of a 
plaintiff's case, setting forth the grounds 
on which he claimed relief. It is now an 
obsolete form of i)leading, and its place is 
taken by a writ and statement of claim. 

Bill in Parliament, see Parliament. 

Bill of Adventure, in maritime law, a 
writing signed by a shipmaster, merchant, 
or owner, declaring that morchandiso 
shipped In his name are ‘at the venture’ 
of another, and bis responsibility is 
limited to their safe delivery. 

Bill of Costs, an itemised account setting 
forth in detail the work done and the 
charges and expenses paid by a solicitor 
on behalf of his client. By statut.e a 
solicitor must deliver a signed B. of O. 
to his client, and may sue if not paid 
within a month. 

Bill of Exchange, a form of credit in- 
strument of practically universal com- 
mercial use, and governed by laws and 
regulations which, with certain differences, 
ore identical in all countries. In the 
United Kingdom, the law, founded on 
mercantile custom, judicial decisions, and 
separate statutes, was codified in the Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1882, which has been 
adopted by Brit, overseas dominions and 
colonics and agrees in the main with the 
law of the U.S.A. The original form from 
which the B. of E. developed was a simple 
means by which money could be paid in a 
distant i)lace without sending cosh; thus 
A living at X owes money to C living at Y ; 
D also living at Y owes a debt to A; 
therefore A sends to C an order to 1) to 
pay the money to C; or suppose A sells to 
D goods on credit, but bis business re- 
quires ready money; if he can get D’s 
acknowledgment, and his credit is good, 
he can raise money now on D’s promise to 
pay cash later for a considoratfon from a 
third party; thus arises the discounting 
of bills; D is going to pay A in 3 months 
for goods shipped, =6100 ; C will lend A the 
money now at 4 per cent; he therefore will 
give £90 and collect £100 from D w'hen 
the time expires. Various forms of such 
means of transacting commercial business 

E.E. 2 


were no doubt in use in early times, but 
the B. of B., as a negotiable Instrument, 
was evolved, it is said, by the Florentine 
Jews In the thirteenth century, and was in 
use generally in commercial Europe by the 
fourteenth century. There are 2 classes 
of bills, ‘inland’ bills, covering trans- 
actions in one country only, and ‘foreign’ 
bUls, which are drawn in one country and 
payable in another. Bills may also be 
classified as good ‘trade bills* where the 
transaction is based on produce or goods 
sold and coming Into the market ; such bills 
are said to pay themselves, and form the 
best kind of security fur advances made 
on them; other bills, which are drawn on 
securities or on credit, are called ‘finance’ 
bills; lastly, there are ‘accommodation’ 
bills, or ‘kites,’ where no valuable con- 
sideration passes between the parties to 
the biU. By the Bills of Exchange Act, 
sec. 3, a B. of E. is defined as ‘an uncon- 
ditional order in writing, addressed by 
one person to another, signed by the 
person giving it, requiring the person to 
whom it is addressed to pay on demand or 
at a fixed or determinable fiitime time a 
sura certain in money to, or to the order 
of, a specified person, or to bearer.’ Thus 
a cheque (q.v.) is a B. of E. drawn on a 
bank payable on demand. (It may bo 
noted hero that bills payable on demand, 
i.e. cheques, must have a twopenny stamp 
on them; other bills must be stamped ad 
valorem \ the rates can be found in any 
almanac, postal guide, etc.). An example 
of a simple inland B. of E. will elucidate 
the definition: 

£100 London, 1st Nov, 1922. 

Three months after date pay to the 
order of Mr. S. Robinson the sum of one 
hundred pounds, for value received. 

Smith & Co. 

To Messrs. Jones & Co., Glasgow. 

The last words, ‘for value received,’ are 
not legally necessary, os the law presumes 
that the bill was given for valuable con- 
sideration. Hero Smith & Co. are tho 
‘drawers,’ Jones & Co. tho ‘drawees,* who 
on signing their name across the front of 
the bill become ‘acceptors.* Robinson is 
the ‘payee.’ accepting the bill Jones 
& Co. become the persons primarily liable 
on the bill. Tho acceptor may qualify 
tho bill by attaching conditions, €.{j, 
delivery of bills of lading, or making it 
payable at a certain idace, such as his 
bank. When tho bill falls due, that is, on 
Fob. 1, 1923, with 3 days’ grace, it ia 
presented to the acceptors for payment; 
Jf it is not accepted or not met by payment 
at maturity the bill is ‘ dishonoured,* and 
the holder must give notice at once to the 
drawer and any other persons who have 
indorsed the bill, from whom he can then 
claim payment. If the bill is a ‘foreign’ 
bill it must be ‘protested* by a notarv 
public on tho day of dishonour. A bill 
dishonoured by non-acceptance, can be 
accepted by another ‘for honour supra 
protest,* if for non-payment, can be paid 
^ supra protest*; the new acceptor and 
payee having rights against the party for 
whose honour he has accepted or paid. A 
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B. of E. Is a negotiable instrument, the 
property in which passes, like money, by 
delivery, if tho bill is made payable to 
bearer; if payable to order then it must 
be endorsed. In the example given above, 
the bill is made payable to the order of S. 
Robinson ; if he wishes to transfer the bill 
he writes his name on the back. An en- 
dorsement in blank makes the bill payable 
to bearer; a special endorsement makes it 
payable to a specially named person’s 
order, who to transfer the bill must again 
endorse it, and so on. A bill can, and 
often does, pass through a number of 
bands before it is discharged by presenta- 
tion to the acceptor and payment by him, 
and the greater part of the law relates to 
the rights and liabilities between the 
various parties through whom it has 
passed. The person to whom a nego- 
tiable instrument is transferred by en- 
dorsement or delivery can sue in his own 
name, and if he is a ‘ bolder In due course,’ 
takes the bill free from all defects of title. 
To be a * holder in due course* he must 
have given value for the bill, the bill must 
not be overdue or known to be dis- 
honoured, and he must take the bill 
honestly and without notice of a defect in 
title, such 08 fraud, etc. See M. D. 
Chalmers, Digest of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange: Byles, Bills of Exchange; also 
J. A. yiater, Cheques, and Notes 

(for general readers). 

Bill of Exchequer, or Exchequer Bill, a 
form of security on which the Brit. Gov. 
borrows money for tho publlo service, 
under pari, authority. They were first 
issued in 1096. They used to be issued 
annually, and bore daily interest till 1861. 
They were current for 5 years, and re- 
newable, and the rate of interest, fixed 
half-yearly, varied with the money market. 
They became extinct in 1897, and have 
been superseded by treasury bills, Issued 
for a maximum period of 12 months, and 
exchequer bonds. Issued for a specific 
period, and with a fixed rate of interest. 

Bill of Health, a document given to tho 
master of a ship when clearing from a port, 
by the consul or other port authority; it 
shows the sanitary condition and health 
of the port; where there is no infectious 
or contagious disease existing, it is a 
‘clean bill*; if disease is thought possible, 
it is a ‘suspected* or ‘touched’; if it 
actually exists, it Is a * foul bill.* Bs. of H. 
are necessary when the next port of call is 
one whore the ship may be quarantined if 
there be no clean bill. 

Bill of Lading, a document signed by 
the master of a ship or an agent of the 
owner, acknowledging that goods have 
been received on board, and stating the 
terms on w hich they are to be carried. 
The B. of L. serves as a receipt for the 
goods shipped on board, as the memoran- 
dum of a contract between the owner of 
the ship and the shipper of the goods, and 
as a document of title to the goods, and If, 
as is usual, the goods are deliverable to 
the conslgnee*8 ‘order or assigns,* the 
B, of L. becomes a negotiable Instrument, 
transferring by endorsement the rights to 
the goods and the various liabilities and 
rights of the contract. There are various 


forms of Bs. of L., but they all contain the 
names of the shipper, of the ship, the port 
where the goods are loaded and tho de* 
stination, the description of the goods, 
place of delivery* name of consignees, 
freight, the excepted perils, and ship- 
owner’s lien. With regard to the more 
important of these items. It should be 
noted that it Is Implied that there should 
be no deviation from the route of tho 
voyage, and the shipowner Is liable for loss 
or damage due to such deviation, except 
to save life but not property. It is usual, 
however, to insert in the B. of L. specified 
‘liberties*; the quantities and condition 
of the goods at the time of shipment must 
be described, as the contract is to deliver 
that quantity in the same condition. A 
‘ clean bill ’ is one where the goods are not 
described with qualifying words, such as 
‘oases one or three in damaged condition,* 
or the like. The contract is to deliver at 
a certain place; the shipowner is liable if 
he does not do so, unless his failure is due 
to one of the perils excepted, or if, for 
example, war has closed the port. The 
B. of L. generally contains the name of 
the consignee to whom the goods are to be 
delivered, and usually adds to his ‘order 
or assigns.* He can then transfer his 
rights and liabilities to a third person by 
endorsing his name and delivering the 
document. Tho bill thus becomes a 
negotiable Instrument, and can be re-en- 
dorsed, On payment of freight the en- 
dorsee receives delivery of the goods. 
Tho amount of freight is either stated in 
the B. of L., or reference is made to the 
terms of the charter-party. The ‘ex- 
cepted perils* are those causes of loss or 
damage which exempt the shipowner from 
liability. Tho common law exemptions 
were ‘act of God,* i.e. every act in which 
man has no part; and the act of the 
‘ king’s enemies,* i.t, from war. The ship- 
owner is presumed to undertake absolutely 
that the ship is seaworthy, and that all 
reasonable care will be taken by his 
servants and agents. It may be noted 
that by Eng. law a shipowner may make 
any exceptions, but in the U.S.A. an Act 
of 1893 forbids the insertion of terms 
exempting the owner from liability for 
loss through his servants* negligence. 
Finally, the shipowner has a Hen on the 
goods for freight by common law, and by 
the terms of tho B. of L., usually for 
demurrage. See Scrutton, Charter Parties 
and Bills of Lading, 1925; T. G. Carver, 
Carriage of Goods by Sea, 1925. 

Bill of Mortality, weekly statement, 
formerly issued by the par. clerks, show- 
ing the number of deaths and the causes 
that had occurred in each dm. based on 
the reports of ‘searchers.’ They are said 
to date from 1538, when par. registers 
were estab. They were regularised in 
1603, and continued till the Births and 
Deaths Registration Act. 1 836, was passed. 
The age of the persons dying was not in- 
serted till 1728, from which dates the 
science of life Insurance. 

Bill of Rights, tho name commonly 
given to the Act declaring the rights and 
liberties of the subject, and settling the 
succession of the crown, 1689, which 
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embodied the Declaration of Rigrht drawn i 
up by a committee of the Commons and 
presented to William, prince of Orange, 
and his wife, afterwards William III. and 
Queen Mary. After declaring the crown 
vacant by the abdication of James 11., 
the foUowlng acts are declared illegal: the 
suspending or execution of laws by royal 
autnority without consent of Parliament; 
the power to dispense with laws; the 
establishment of courts, such as the com- 
mission for ecoles. causes; the levying 
money by prerogation without consent of 
Parliament; the raising or keeping of a 
standing army in time of peace within 
the kingdom without such consent. The 
right to petition the king, the treedom of 
pari, elections, the freedom of speech in 
debates, and the necessity for frequent 
parliaments are asserted. The rest of the 
act is concerned with the settlement of the 
crown, to be superseded by the Act of 
Settlement, 1701. The B. of R. Is the 
nearest approach to a written constitution 
which the United Kingdom possesses. 
Ite provisions, so far as applicable, were 
embodied in the U.S.A. constitution. 

BUI of Sale, a form of legal document, 
by which the grant or transfers to another 
the grantee) the ownership, while retaln- 
ng the actual possession, of personal 
chattels, such as goods, furniture, and 
other articles capable of transfer by 
delivery, Including Uxtures and mowing 
crops, when assigned and charged separ- 
ately from the building or land to wriich 
they are attached. The law on Bs. of S. is 
to be found chiefly in the prln. Act of 1878 
and the amending Act of 1882. The 
objects of these Acts are widely different. 
The enactments prior to 1882 were de- 
signed to protect creditors and to prevent 
tneir rights being affected by secret 
assurances of goods which were permitted 
to remain in the ostensible possession of a 
)er8on who had parted with the property 
n them. Tlie Bs. of S. were therefore 
made void only as against creditors or 
their representatives, but os between the 
p^artles to them, they were perfectly valid. 
The Act of 1882 was designed for the 
altogether different purpose of preventing 
needy persons being induced to sign com- 
plicated documents which they might be 
unable to uriderstaiul, and being subjected 
by their creditors to the enforcement of 
harsh and unreasonable terms; hence, a 
form was presented to which the Bs. of S. 
were to conform. Bs. of S. may be 
absolute, where the chattels are sold abso- 
lutely; they must be attested by a 
solicitor; the regulations as to such Bs. of 
S. are laid down in the Bills of Sale Act, 
1878; non-compliance does not void the B. 
of S. as between the parties, but only as 
against the trustee in bankruptcy and 
execution creditors of the grantor. More 
important are the second class, Bs. of S. by 
way of security for the payrmrU of moitey', 
they must be made in accordance with the 
form given in the Bills of Sale Act, 1882: 
which can only be departed from in verbal 
differences. The bill must be by deed, 
must contain the names and addresses of 
the borrower and the lender of the money 
for which it is security ; the amount lent. 


and the interest; the asstoment os 
security of the chattels, of which an in- 
ventory must be attached ; the time when 
the money lent, and interest, will be re- 
paid ; a covenant to insure the goods and 
pay all rent, rates, and taxes due on the 
premises where they are. The lender 
stipulates that the goods will not be 
seized except for the reasons set out in 
sec. 7, viz.: (1) Default in payment and 
covenants; (2) Bankrui>tcy or distraint 
for rates, rent, or taxes; (3) Fraudulent 
removal of the goods; (4) Uiiroasonablo 
refusal to produce last receipts for rates, 
etc. ; (5) Execution under a judgment. A 
B. of S. must be witnessed and stamped in 
accordance with the scale, and registered 
within 7 days of its execution. As trade 
protection societies pub. all such regis- 
trations, a B. of S. damages a grantor’s 
credit. All Bs. of S. not comi>lylng with 
the regulations of the Act are void. 
There are no Bills of Sale in Scotland. 
See H. Reed, Bills of Sale Acts (14th ed.), 
1926; Pitman’s Bankruptcy and Bills of 
Sale (ed. W. V. Ball), 1921. 

Bill of Sight, a document given by an 
importer of goods to a customs officer, 
containing as good a descrlution as 

S OBsible of the goods, when a full descrlp- 
on cannot be given. The goods can 
then be landed, but the full description 
must be given witbin 3 days. 

Bill of Store, a perndt granted by the 
customs house to reimport Brit, goods 
without payment of duty such os would 
have been imposed had they been foreign 
goods. It must be within 5 years of 
exportation. 

Bill of Victualling, or ViotualUng Bill, 
an order to the master of a vessel by a 
custom-house officer for tho withdrawal 
from bond or for drawback of such stores 
as are necessary for the crew and passen- 
gers. Stores not on tho bill or if landed 
in the United Kingdom without authority, 
are liable to be forfeited and destroyed. 
Billanoourt, see Boulogne ■ Billan- 

COUKT. 

Billardiera, or Appleberry, a genus of 
plants belonging to tho order Pit to - 
sporacece. It is found in Australia, but 
some species of it are cultivated in Eng. 
glasshouses. It bears a fruit which, when 
ripe. Is generally somewhat bluish in 
colour, and which possesses a strong 
rosinous flavour. The Tasmanian B. lonyi- 
fiora is grown out of doors in this country, 
for the decorative value of its fruits. 

BUlaud-Varenne, Joan-Nioolas (1756- 
1819), Fr. revolutionary, the son of an ad- 
vocate, b. at La Rochelle. His early home 
influences wore bad, bis parent>s being 
both of weak character. Ho joined a 
religious society when ho was 19, but did 
not bind himself by vows; he worked 
instead at literature. In 1785 he wont 
to Paris, and shortly afterwards married 
and became an advocate in the 
I porleiuent. Political matters then ab- 
sorbed his whole attention, and in 1789 
he pub. a 3-vol. work on tho subject, Dos- 
potistne des ministres de la France, From 
that time he became on acknowledged 
I revolutionist. In 1791 he pub. UAc& 
1 vhalocratie, for which he was obliged to 
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hide for a time. In 1702 ho was elected 
deputy-comndasioner of the National Con- 
vention. He worked for the abolition of 
monarchy. When the trial of Louis XVI. 
took place, ho voted for ‘death within 
twenty-four hours.* Ho was prominent 
In the overthrow of the Girondists in 1795, 
and in the same year he was made presi- 
dent of tho Convention, and member of 
the Committee of Public Safety. Soon 
after this ho was arrested, and banished to 
Cayenne. He refused the pardon offered 
him by Bonaparte, and in 1816 took refuge 
in St. Domingo, where he d. 

Billbergia, a genus of perennial plants 
belonging to tho order Bromeliacen?. 
They are chiefly found in Brazil, hut also 
in S. America generally, and have stiff 
channelled loaves and tubular flowers of 
various colours. 

Bille, Steen Andersen (1797-1883), Dan. 
admiral. He served in tho Fr. marine 
during the campaign of 1823, was made 
roar-admiral and minister of the marine 
in Denmark, commanded an expedition 
round the world, and wrote an account 
of it. 

Billericay, mrkt. tn. in Essex, Eng., 
5 m. E. of Brentwood (Middlesex). Its 
old church has a tower which is considered 
one of the finest examples of brick archi- 
tecture extant. Biickmaking is the local 
industry. Pop. 1500. 

Billet, in architectiire, a style of orna- 
mentation, belonging to the Norman 
period, of which the alstinctivo feature is 
the rounded arch. Tho B. was formed by 
cutting a round moulding into notches, 
80 that tho remaining parts had tho 
appearance of small logs. In the transi- 
tional period tho B, moulding disappeared. 

Billet, in heraldry, a bearing of the 
shape of a rectangle placed on end. 
Although Bs. are common in armorial 
bearings, their representation is uncer- 
tain. Some suppose them to represent 
bricks, and others letters. ‘Billety* sig- 
nifies that the charge Is uniformly covered 
with 13s. The best-known instance of 
this is, no doubt, tho coat borne on an 
escutcheon over tho arms of England 
during the reign of William and Mary. 
See olso Heraldry. 

Billeting, or Cantoning, as it is called, is 
a means of lodging officers and soldiers 
among the inhab. of a dist. Since tho 
Army Act of 1881 B. is limited to the 
extent that only public-house proprietors, 
inn- and hotel-keepers are liable to have 
soldiers quartered ou them, and keepers 
of livery stables to tend their horses. If 
tho keeper of the house is unable to pro- 
vide room, he is obliged to obtain accom- 
modation in tho vicinity. In 1909 
‘public buildings, dwelling-houses, ware- 
houses, barns, and stables* were included 
in the official list of possible billets. Dur- 
ing the two world wars B. became an 
obvious necessity, both in home tns. near 
the training centres and also In the tns. 
and vils. in the war area. In time of 
peace B. is only resorted to in England 
when the military is called out to assist 
tlio civil authority. The amount which 
is to be refunded to a householder to de- 
fray the cost of feeding one or more 


soldiers is laid down in army regulations. 
13., however, may consist only of board 
without food, and in this event no com- 
pensation is allowed. Tho householder 
is compelled to afford shelter, but not 
necessarily to supply beds. In the 
U.S.A. the consent of the householder Is a 
sine qua non in time of peace, and B. in 
wartime is regulated by legislation. In 
continental countries, however, B. pre- 
vails to a greater degree; no fewer than 
8 or 9 men and 3 or 4 horses may bo 
quartered on one private house during 
army manoeuvres. The sustenance for 
men and horses is provided by the com- 
missariat. 

From earliest times, when the monas- 
teries afforded hospitality to soldiers, the 
system of B. has been In vogue. Natural 
and cordial resentment has Invariably 
been aroused by these arbitrary proceed- 
ings, and the third article of the Petition 
of Right, passed in 1G28, bound tlie king 
‘not to billet soldiers on private in- 
dividuals.’ 

Billiards (probably from O.F. billard, 
a stick with a curved end), an indoor 
game of skill. It Is not definitely known 
whether B. originated in France or Eqg- 
land, and it is more than doubtful if the 
game seen by Anacharsis in his travels 
through Greece in 400 b.c. really had any 
analogy to even the most primitive form of 
the modern pastime. Among Eiig. writers 
it is mentioned by Spenser in Mother Huh- 
bard's Tale, 1591, and Shakespeare in 
Antony and Cleopatra (11507). Bon Jon- 
son draws a simile from the game In praise 
of Chloris; Locke uses it to illustrate a 
passage in his famous Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding', Gay ton In his 
notes to the 1654 ed. of Don Quixote refers 
to B. £18 being played in taverns; and 
Charles Cotton in The Conipleat Gamester 
(1674) states that in England ‘there are 
few towns of note . . . which hath not a 
public billiard table,* and proceeds to a 
description of the game and tho rules then 
in force. I^ouis XIV. w'as an enthusiastic 
player, and in Louis XV. 's time tho game 
had become popular with both the male 
and female members of the Fr. court. 
Early in the nineteenth century, the in- 
troduction of the cue (a flat-headed mare 
had previously boon used), to which later 
a leathern tip was afllxcd, and the use of 
chalk which made possii>Je the side-stroke, 
caused a revolution In t he science of bil- 
liards. These were followed some years 
after by the sub.stitution of slate beds for 
the former ones of oak and marble; and 
in 1835 india-rubber cushions for those of 
flock and list; these were later Improved 
by being constructed of a composition 
manufactured for the purpose, which is 
Impervious to variations in temp. Under 
these conditions, professionals, like John 
Roberts, junior, Cook, Peall, Higgle, 
Reece, Dawson, Stevenson, Inman, and 
also the more recent champions, T. New- 
man, J. Davis, W. Smith, and W. Lind- 
rum. have brought the game to such 
mathematical exactitude that the B. 
authorities have bad to frame, from time 
to time, fresh rules in order to vary the 
monotony of certain shots. Up to 1919 
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B. was Kovernod by the B. Association 
(founded IBS')) and by the B. Control Club 
(founded 1908), but there was confusion 
between the rules formulated by each 
body. In 1919 an amalgamation took 
place under the title of the B. Association 
and Control Council, with the earl of 
Lonsdale as president. Since that time a 
groat number of associations in all parts 
of the world hove become afliliated to the 
Control Council. The first business of 
the council was to draw up a single code 
of nilos, which has remained in force with 
only 2 revisions. In 1925 the council 
introduced a rule limiting consecutive 
hazards to 25 in order to prevent ex- 
ploitation of tho rod-baU game. In the 
1920 championship Reece first discovered 
the ‘penduliun’ stroke, and ho was able 
to rnn up a record break of 1151, inade 
mostly from 5G8 consecutive cannons. 
To avoid the future exploitation of the 
cannon sennence, an amendment to tho 
rules was made limiting consecutive direct 
cannons to 35. A direct cannon is defined 
as being any cannon other than that made 
by tlie cue- ball striking tho cushion after 
making contact ^vith tho first ball, and 
before making contact with the second. 
One of the most popular moves of tho 
Control Council was to institute a Brit. 
Empire amateur B. championship in 
1920. Id 1929 interest in B. C/Cntred on 

C. McConachy, Now Zealand champion, 
and the brothers Lindrum, who came on a 
tour to England. They wore, however, 
not allowed to enter for the Eng. cham- 
pionship, but with the exception of F. 
Lindrum, the Australian champion, who 
was indisposed in England, they gave 
some remarkable performances. W. Idn- 
drum scored 32 four-figure breaks during 
the tour, one being the record break of 
3262. In 1932 bo estab. a new record 
with a break of 4137. On Jan. 14, 1930, 
ho met Joe Davis, the Eng. champion, 
and after a fortnight’s play scored 29,056 
points against Davis’s 26,172. Davis 
maintained his position as Eng. champion, 
defeating Newman in 1938 and again in 
1939, with a walk-over in 1946. 

B. proper is divided into 2 distinct 
kinds: tho Eng. game, as played, on a 
table with 6 pockets, in Great Britain and 
her depeudencicp all over the world; and 
the Fr. form, played, on a pockotless 
table, in the prin. European cities and in 
America. 

English IJilUards. The table consists of 
a mahogany or other hard wood frame, 
standing upon 6 legs sufficiently strong to 
support tho massive weight of 5 slafo slabs 
each measuring ft. by 6 ft. 11 in., 
which, W’hon proved by the aid of a spirit- 
level to be absolutely true all over, are 
covered with a green cloth of fine texture, 
and form the bed, at a height of 2 ft. 8 in. 
from the floor. The playing surface is 
bounded by cushions, covered with the 
same material, with openings at each 
corner and in the centre of its 2 sides 
(making 6 in all) to allow of the balls 
dropping into the hanging pockets. The 
surface of the table is marked out as 
follows; a baulk line is drawn 29 in. from 
the face of the bottom cushion and parallel 


to It; the Intervening space being termed 
the baulk. A semicircle, called the D, is 
described in baulk, striking from tho 
baulk line with a radius of 11 * in. Spots, 
of l)}ack court plaster, are placed (on an 
imaginary line down tho centre of the 
table) at 12i in. from the face of the top 
cushion (the spot), another half way be- 
tween the middle pockets (centre spot), 
and a third midway between tho centre 
spot and tho top cushion. Also spots arc 
commonly placed on the baulk-line, at its 
exact centre, and at tho intersecting ends 
of the D. Cues are make of old and sea- 
soned wood, ash being generally used. 
They vary in weight from 14 oz. to 18 oz. 
or more. The striking end, on which is 
the leathern tip, is from to in. in 
diameter. Tho length is about 4 ft. 9 in., 
but it varies according to the build and 
fancy of the user. The butt end is about 
1 i in. and is often spliced with some 
heavier wood to give balance. Three 
balls are used, a red and 2 while, one of 
tho latter being distinpiisbed by a spot for 
ea.sy identification throughout a game; 
hence one player i.s ‘spot* and tho other 
‘plain.’ They should measure in. in 
diameter, and are either cut out of ivory, 
or made from compositions known re- 
s])ectively as bonzoline and crystalate. 
Two other implements are sometimes i 
rcQuiKitlon, the half butt and tho buti, 
for playing a ball when at an inconvenient 
distance from the striker. Points are 
scored either by the cannon; tho cue 
(striker’s) ball touching both object balls 
in its course; or by tho losing and winning 
hazard. The losing hazard is made by 
tho cue ball striking one of the object balls 
and going off Into a pocket; the winning 
hazard consists in pocketing one of tho 
object balls by striking the cue ball 
against it. The cannon counts 2; going 
in off, or pocketing, the W'hite baU, 2; 
tho red. 3. It is also possible to make 
combinations of those scores from one 
shot. Tho usual amateur game is ‘100 
up.’ A game is most frequently contested 
by 2 ])ersons, but four-handed ones are 
sometimes played. A player continues 
until lie fails to score, when he makes way 
for his opponent, and his ‘ break ’ is ended. 

English Pool and Pyramids. The 
ordinary pool game consists of 2 or more 
players, each playing with a difiorentr 
coloured ball in tho following order: 
white, red, yellow’, green, brown, blue, 
pink, spot-white, spot-red, spot-yellow, 
spot-green, and spot-brown. Each parti- 
cipant in the pool endeavours to ‘iiot* or 
pocket his opponent’s ball, the one 
‘potted’ losing a ‘life* which usually 
possesse.s a monetary value, generally one- 
third that of the entrance to the pool. 
The game is commenced by a white going 
on the top spot, re.l playing upon it from 
baulk; tho others t» laying upon each other 
in the order indicated. Pyramids con- 
sists of 15 red balls placed at the top end 
of tho table in the form of a triangle, and 
is played by 2 players using the same 
white cue ball alternately. He who pots 
the most balls wins the game. It is usual 
to receive so much for each ball potted, 
double on the last one, and a stake on the 
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aame. When more than 2 persons com- 
pete, it is designated ‘shell-ont.* Other 
varieties ot pool are Snooker, Russian, 
Black, Skittle, Pin, Cork, and Indian 
Pool. The last-named is the only Eng. 
variety into which cannon play enters. 
Snooker is played by 2 players, or 4 
layers in 2 partnerships, with 15 red and 
coloured balls and the striking ball, 
white. The red is first potted, aiid this 


form of B. is played upon a pocketleaa 
table, 9 ft. by 44 ft., or for championship 
games, 10 ft. by 5 ft. and is confined 
strictly to cannon-play, or. os it is usually 
termed, carom, from the Fr. name, 
caramboUige. Three balls are used, one 
red and two white, which are larger and 
heavier than those used in Eng. B. and 
the cues more powerful. The somewhat 
coarser nap of the cloth causes the balls to 
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entitles the player to pot any coloured 
ball, which ia returned to its epocillc spot 
on the table. This procedure is followed, 
red and coloured alternately, until all 
reds are potted, leaving on the table only 
the coloured balls which are then potted 
in the following order, and Avltb the scor- 
ing values shown: yellow (2), green (3), 
brown (4), blue (5), pink (6), black (7). 
The same values count for colours potted 
in tbe first part of the game, reds gaining 
1 point each. An amateur championship 
of snooker was Inaugurated by the B. 
Association In 1916 and a professional 
championship by the Control Council In 
1927. Tbe rules of snooker wore revised 
In 1920 and again In 1926. 

French and American Billiards. This 


run slower, and they being, as stated, 
larger and heavier, more ‘work* can be 
got upon them. Every typo of gome 
played on the pocketless talde is com- 
menced by placing the red ball upon a 
spot near the top cushion, and the 2 whites 
occupy parallel positions at stated points 
spotted within the lower half. The cuo 
ball, in opening a game, must be played 
at the red, the endeavour of the stioker 
being to bring the balls together so as to 
control them in a sequence of tiannons. 
Each cannon counts one, and the player 
continues his break until be fails to score. 
Tbe proficiency acquired by professionals 
like Vlgnaux on tbe continent and Slosson 
and Frank Ives in America caused tho 
authorities controlling Fr. B., espooially 
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In America, to devise restrictions in order 
to keep down the enormous sequences of 
cannons. Thus the game has become 
divided into 3 varieties ; the plain cannon 
game, the corners lined off and the push 
stroke barred, and the baulk-line gome, 
which latter can be varied according to 
the fancy of the players. An offshoot of 
the game proper Is the three -cushion- 
cannon type ; the cue ball having to strike 
3 or more cushions before it can cannon 
on to tho second object ball. 

American Pool. Amor, or 15-ball pool 
la played upon the ordinary 6 -pocket 
table, and the 15 balLs, each bearing a 
number, are set after tho manner in Eng. 
pyramids; a deep red ball (tho one marked 
with tho highest number — 3 5) la placed 
upon the pyramid spot and forms the 
apex of the triangle pointing towards the 
])aulk end of tlio table. The player en- 
deavours to pocket as many of the object 
balls as possible with the white cue ball. 
The figures marked on each ball count 
towards the score, so It is a most im- 
portant point to know the exact situation 
of the balls bearing the highest numbers. 
The player with the highest aggregate, 
after the last ball la potted, wins. Another 
fomi of this game is known as Continuous 
Pool — the one who first reaches 100 being 
the winner. Each time the whole of the 
balls are potted they are reset upon the 
table as for a fresh game, and play con- 
tinues until one of the participants has 
scored tho desired 100. Other varieties 
played in tho States are Chicago and 
Bottle Pool. 

Among the leading exponents of the 
game in (jreat Britain have been J. 
Roberts, W. Cook, Mitchell, C. Dawson, 
Higgle, Stevenson, Melbourne Inman, 
Reece, Davis, Willie Smith, T. Newman, 
and H. Lindrum. 

Bibliography. J. P. Mannock, Billiards 
Expounded, 1004; A. F. Peall, All about 
Billiards, 1925; A. D. Macmillan, Every- 
hodif's Billiard Book, 192.'i; Joe Davis, 
Billiards Up to Bate, 1928; H, Lindrum, 
Billiards and Snooker for Amateurs, 1948. 

Billings, a city and the cap. of Yeliow- 
Btone CO., Montana, U.S.A., on the N. 
Pacific railway. It is noted for sheep 
and cattle raising. Pop. 23,200. 

Billings, Josh, see Shaw, Henry 
Wheeler. 

^ Billings, Robert William (1813-74), 
Eng. architect and author, b. in London. 
He became a pupil of John Britton, a 
topographical draughtsman, when he was 
13, and dm-ing the 7 years of Ids appren- 
ticeship be developed a taste for illus- 
tration. In 1837 he illustrated a Bistory 
(jnd Description of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
In 1839 ho Illustrated Mackenzie’s 
Churches of London, also assisted Sir 
Jeffry Wyatvillo with drawings of Wind- 
f^or Castle. His greatest achievement 
was his work Baronial and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland. He directed the 
restoration of the chapel at Edinburgh 
Castle, and tho Douglas room in Stirling 
Castle. 

Billingsgate, a fish market in London, 
situated on the banka of the Thames, close 
to London Bridge, and to the W. of the 


Custom House. It was opened in 1558 
os a landing-stage for provisions, and was 
estab. In 1699 as a free and open fish 
market. It was rebuilt in 1 852, and again 
in 1874. The name of B. has long been a 
synonym for abusive language. 

BiUingham, urban diet, of Durham. 
England, on tho Tees, almost opposite 
Middlesbrough, with pop. of 21,000. It 
has large Iron and steel works, besides the 
works of the Metal Oxygen Company, and 
other works belonging to Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, the beginnings of which 
wore gov. factories set up during the 
First World War when tho place was 
only a vil. 

Billington {n6e Wechscl), Elizabeth (c. 
1768-1818), Eng. singer, b. in Soho, 
London. She was the daughter of a Ger. 
musician, from whom she received her 
first musical training. She was a child 
of 8 years when she made her first appear- 
ance as a pianist at the Haymarkot. She 
commenced her singing career when she 
was 14, and about 2 years after she secretly 
married her singing-master, a ISIr. B. 
The couple went to live in Dublin, and it 
was there that she made her d6but in 
opera, taking tho part of Eurydice. In 
1786 she returned to London and accepted 
an engagement at Covont Garden, at a 
salary unheard of at that time. Reigning 
favourite in London (1786-94), and on 
tho Continent (1794-96), and in London 
again (1796-3 811). 

Billion Dollar Congress, the 51st Con- 
gress of the U.S.A. which came into power 
immediately after the passing of the 
McKinley Tariff Act of 1890 and was 
popularly so called because it appro- 
I>rinted roughly a total amount of a 
billion (thousand million) dollars during 
its 2 sessions to meet the excessive increase 
in national expenditure consequent on 
Republican legislation. 

Billiton, is. belonging to the Nether- 
lands E. Indies, situated between Borneo 
and Banca. It is about 55 m. long, 44 m. 
broad, and in area 1800 sq. m. Its coast 
is fringed with coral reefs and rocks, which 
render it ditlicult of access. It is marshy 
and sandy, but the interior is somewhat 
hilly, being at an altitude of nearly 3000 
ft. The is. is noted for its tin mines, 
numbering over 80. The exports are rice, 
sago, nuts, gum, tortoise-shell, etc. Pan- 
daiig is the ciiief tn.. and Tandjong is the 
harboiu*. Pop. 7 5,000, of whom a 
quarter are Chinese immigrants. 

Billon, a Ger. coin -alloy of copper and 
silver, and in which the base metal gi eutly 
predominates. Usually one part of gold 
or silver to throe of copper. 

Billot, Jean Baptiste (1828-1007), Fr. 
general. He served with groat distinction 
in Algeria until he was recalled to take 
command of the 18th Corps d’Arnu'O on 
tlie outbreak of the Franeo-Prussian war. 
lie was elected a life senator in 3 875, and 
was minister of war in the de Froycinet 
Cabinet. 

Billroth, Theodor (1829-94), Ger. sur- 
geon, b. at Bergen. He took his doctor’s 
degree at Berlin, but his chief work was 
done in Vienna. During the Franco- 
German war ho served voluntarily in the 
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military hospitals, and his work there, 
together witti a famous speech on the 
war budget, made him instrumental in 
bringing about sev. reforms In the trans- 
port and treatment of the wounded, lie 
wrote Allgemcine chirurgische Paihologie 
xind Therapie. 

BilmSf an oasis in Sahara on the route 
from Tripoli to Kuka. It is noted for 
its salt mines. 

Bilney, Thomas, Eng. preacher and 
martyr, h. probably near Norwich about 
1196. His education took place at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and his 
ordination in 1519. He preached against 
formalism, and the worship of saints and 
relics; and Ids saintly influence caused 
such men as Latimer and Matthew Parker 
to be won over. In 1525 lie was licensed 
to preacli in the Ely dioceso, and, while 
orthodox in tho main, accepting the 
pope’s authority, he still denounced the 
saint and relic worship. In 1527 he was 
tried by Wolscy as a heretic, and was im- 
prisoned for a 3 ^oar in the Tower. lie 
again began his preaching, but was once 
more condemned. He was burned at the 
stake in Norwich, 1531. 

Biloculina, name given by d’Orluguy 
to a genus of minute protozoans of tho 
family MlUolidte and order Testacea. 
They are marine animals. H., in geology, 
are a genus of Foraminifera which are 
found in the tertiary deposits of the 
North Sea. 

Biloxi, city in Harrison co., Mississippi, 
TT.S.A. It is on a branch lino of tho 
Louisville and Nashville railway, and is a 
summer and winter resort for the residenU 
of Mobile and New Orleans. It does a 
trade in packing and shipping fruit, vego- 
tai)lca, and oysters. Pop. 17,400. 

Bilsthorpe, a vil. of Nottingham, Eng- 
land, in Sherwood Forest. Coal is 
worked hero. 

Bilston, tn. of Staffordshire, England. 
It is 3 or 4 111 . from Wolverhampton, 
and is one of tho iron-smelting centres. 
There ore considerable manufs., which 
consist of heavy iron goods — bars, ma- 
chinery, engines, bedsteads, iron and brass 
castings, wire, etc. — tin, enamellod goods, 
japanned ware, and pottery. A liard 
stone is found in the neighbourhood which 
is utilised for grindstones, and also a fine 
sand for casting, is obtained. Pop. 
31,000. 

Bima, scaiiort, and the cap. of the is. 
Sumbawa, belonging to the Netherlands 
E. Indies, The is. is specially renowned 
for its teak forests and tamarinds. Tho 
exports are timber and liorses. 

Biinbia, a riv. of W. Africa, which enters 
the bight of Biafra, to tho W. of the 
Kamerun R. It is known tn its upper 
course as the Mungo R. 

Bimertallism, the employment of both 
silver and gold coins as standard money 
or legal tender. The use of coins of both 
metals, as issued in the United Kingdom 
in 194B, pending issue of cupro-nickel 
currency, docs not constitute B., if the 
standard is gold, and the silver and bronze 
coins merely tokens. That is to say, tho 
value of the silver in 20 shillings is by no 
means equal to the value of a sovereign; 


the silver coins are minted for convenience 
in dealing with small amounts. The dis- 
tinction is marked by silver not being alto- 
gether convertible, as it is not legal tender 
for amounts over 40 shillings, and, on the 
other hand, silver may not be taken to tho 
mint and freely converted into coinage. 
When gold and silver are both standard 
money, more or less freolv convertible, a 
competition is set up which has disturbing 
effects on trade. Let it bo supposed that 
by reason of new discoveries of metal tho 
relative abundance of silver suddenly be- 
comes greater. As metal it becomes 
cheaper, it is freely offered for minting, 
and tho value of other commodities, in- 
cluding gold, increases: because abun- 
dance of money invariably means a rise 
in prices generally. Gresham’s law, 
which may be shortly stated as ‘bad 
money drives out good,’ now comes into 
operation. Gold will bo used in dealing 
with other countries where the gold 
standard only is maintained, and Is thus 
driven out of the country. It has been 
observed that (juite a small decrease in 
the relative price of silver is sufficient to 
encourage its importation in largo quan- 
tities into countries where it is recognised 
as legal tender, that is to say, where the 
amount of gold or other commodities to 
be obtained for it is greater in value than 
in non-silver-standard countries. It is 
obvious, therefore, that tho only way of 
preventing a largo and disturbing trans- 
portation of one element of a double 
coinage is an agreement, internationally, 
to recognise both metals in the same ratio 
of value. This, then, is what the advo- 
cates of B. desired. It was hoped that if 
all the commercially important countries 
agreed to fix tho ratio of the value of gold 
and silver at 151 to 1 , it would bo possible 
to maintain that ratio by regulating the 
demand , i.e. by increasing or decreasing 
tho coinage of gold or silver, and so stimu- 
lating or discouraging supply. The ad- 
vantages claimed for a fixed ratio are 
greater stability in value of commodities 
generally, siiu^o there is likely to be a 
compensatory supply of one metal If the 
production of the other diminishes; the 
avoidance of depending on one meta), 
the supply of which may not bo equal 
to the work required to be done; and tho 
possibility of establishing a world cur- 
rency, with conseouent advantages In 
commerce universally. Tho gretit weak- 
ness of the case for B. has been the didi- 
culty of establishing and guaranteeing the 
permanency of the desired fixed ratio. Tbo 
influence of many important countries iu 
adjusting the supply and demand of the 
precious metals would no doubt be enor- 
mous, but the conflicting interests of 
different countries would create diffi- 
culties as to the manner In which that 
influence should be exerted. This is well 
illustrated by the conditions which led 
to the blraetallic controversy. Between 
1848 and 1800 great discoveries of gold 
took place in California and Australia. 
France, America, and tho prin. European 
countries except Britain had a double 
coinage standard, and gold was minted in 
large qiiantitios, a large amount of silver 
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being exported to India and other coun- 
tries lio ving a silver standard only. After 
1870 the production of gold diminished, 
and tivnt of silver increased enormously. 
The consequence was a general rush to 
mint silver and the operation of Gresham's 
law in causing the exportation of gold. 
An attempt to restrict t he coinage of silver 
throw it on the market as metal, and 
caused a further fall in price. The Indian 
Gov., as large holders of silver, and the 
silver pro<luecrs of America, thus suifered 
oonsiderahlo loss. A great agitation now 
sprang ui), <‘liicl1y in America, to bring 
about an international agreement to tlx a 
ratio and make a double standard unlA^er- 
sal. Money conferences were held in Paris 
in 1878 and 1881, but without effect. 
Through the etTorts of the U.S.A., another 
conference was held at Brussels iu 1892, 
but the opposition of Britain and Germany 
again prevented the estal)li8bment of a 
silver standard. An attempt was then 
made in America to cstahlieh a bimetallic 
standard for that country independently 
«.f Europe, and the presidential elections 
of 1896 and 1900 were fought mainly on 
that Issue. 'I’hc Gold Standard Act of 
1900, however, placed tlie country on a 
monometallie gold standard. By 1914 a 
gold standard was universal in oil coun- 
tries except (thiiia, which maintained a 
silver standard. The general adoption of 
gold dates back to the depreciation of 
silver after 1873. In this year Germany 
reorganised licr currency on a gold basis, 
and by selling silver and buying gold on a 
large scale so afl’ceted the bimetallic 
countries of the Lat. Union that they 
susiionded the free coinage of silver in 
order to protect their stock of gold. They 
were thus forced into a regime of incom- 
plete or ‘limping’ B., which liardiy differs 
in practice from ttie monometallic gold 
standard. Experience has sliown that 
the 2 systems cannot exist side by side, 
lor the bimetallic country sutTers a de- 
pletion alternately of the metal, of which 
the monometallic countries are most in 
need, and r(‘eeivc8 iu exchange the un- 
wanted metal. The theoretic bime- 
tallists, l.'owever, had hoped for an 
international agreement establishing the 
free eoinago of both gold and silver in all 
civilised countries. In the first haK of 
the nineteenth century, when B. was 
eonffnetl to France and a few other coun- 
tries, a ratio of 1 to 15i was maintained 
between gold and silver. This ratio 
siiccessfiilly withstood the gold dis- 
coveries or 1850 and the increased ann. 
output, i)ut Germany’s demand for fifty 
minions in gold after the Franco-Prussian 
war decided the fate (»f B. At the Genoa 
Conference in Aijr. 1922 it was decided 
that all countries must stabilise their 
f'urrcncies on a gold basis. To-day all 
countries have only one standard, usually 
gold. The ide a of B. was revived, though, 
in a somewhat ciitTcrent form from the 
nineteenth -century agitation in America, 
during the economic crisis of 1931-32. 
Its introductiou would greatly increase 
the value of sih er; but the idea has not 
been seriously entertained in recent years. 
The bimetallic controversy may be 


studied from the point of view of the 
biiuetallist in International Bimetallism 
by F. A. Walker; the opposing side is 
represented by Giffen in The Case against 
Bimetallism', whilst an impartial view is 
adopted by Leonard Darwin in Bime- 
tallism. 

Bimlipatam, chief port of the Viza- 
gapatam dist. in the Madras presidency, 
India. It is situated on tho bay of 
Bengal, about 18 m. N. of Vizapagatam. 
There is a largo coasting trade, and its 
cliief exports are sugar and oil seeds. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Binan, or Vinan, pueblo of Laguna 
prov., Luzon, Pliilippinc Is., on a trii). of 
Laguna do Bay, 41 m. from Santa Cruz. 
Vcr>' fertile. Pop. 11,000. 

Binary Theory, a generalisation in 
chem. whlcli is now of historical interest 
only. It assumed that every chemical 
compound consisted of 2 parts which 
miglit be elements, or groups acting as 
rdements, one element or group being 
electro-positive and the other electro- 
negative. The theory has been discarded. 

Binche, an industrial tn. of Belgium, 
situated in tho prov. of Ilainnut, 10 m. 
E.S.E. of Mons. I’op. 15,000. 

Binck, or Bink, Jacob (c. 1500-<’. 1568), 
Ger. painter and engraver, 6. at Cologne. 
Do studied under Diirer. His engraving 
is unequal; among his best productions 
may he named the ‘Divinities of tho 
rul>Ie’ and his various portraits. 

Bindusara (297-272 B.O.), second Maur- 
yan emperor of India; son of the con- 
queror Chandragupta, and father of 
Asoka, who succeeded him. 



Bindweed, name given to sev. plants of 
the order Convolvulacete, which climb by 
means of twining stems and are natives 
of Britain. Tho name is most often 
applied to the sweet-scented Convolvulus 
arvensis, or lesser B. C. sepium, larger B.. 
often occurs in hedges, and is fertilised 
chierty by means of a hawkmoth; O. 
soldanella, sea B., grows on the coast. 
The name black B. is given to Polygonum 
convolvulus, a species of Polygonacoee. 
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Binet-Simon Test, In mental pathologry, 
is a method of testinfir the intelligence of 
persons who are mentally defective, by 
putting to them a series of questions and 
getting them to perform a number of 
simple exercises, such as drawing, which 
can normally be performed by any child- 
ren of various ages. The mentally de- 
fective may, by tms test, be classified as 
possessing the degree of intelligence of a 
child of 4, 5, 6, etc. years. The test is 
named after Alfred Binot (1857-1911), 
Fr. psychologist, director of the laboratory 
of psychology at the Sorbonne. Much of 
Ills work was founded on the application, 
in certain conditions, of hypnotism. See 
Intelligence Tests. 

Bingen, tn. of Ilhine-Palatinate in Ger- 
many. It is situated on the 1. b. of the 
Rhine, about 15 m. W. of Mainz, and 40 
m. S.E. of Coblentz. Near the tn. is 
the weU -known Bingerloch, a whirlpool, 
w hich was at one time a most dangerous 
passage for navigation, until 1834, when 
the sunken rocks were blasted, leaving a 
wide channel of 210 ft. The Mfiuseturm, 
or Mouse-tower, is situated on a rock in 
mid stream, the scene of the story of 
Bishop Hatto. The remains of a castle 
where the Emperor Henry IV. was im- 
prisoned are in the neighbourhood, and 
almost opposite B. Is the statue Germania, 
which was erected in 1877-83 in com- 
memoration of the war in 1870. B. is the 
centre of a wine-producing neighbourhood, 
and is also the market for the sale there- 
of. It is the seat of a technical school 
with 900 students. The I’esthalle was 
built in 1913. Pop. 12,000. 

Binger, Louis Gustav, Fr. officer and 
explorer, b. at Strasbmg in 1856. He 
studied the language of the Bambara in the 
Niger states, and pub. his work on the Niger. 
Tn 1887 he commenced his expedition from 
Senegal up to the Niger, and 2 years later 
ho arrived at Grand Bassam. He de- 
scribed this journey in his work Du Niger 
au golfe de Ouinie par le pays de Kong et 
le Moesi, pub. in 1891. In 1892 he again 
visited the Guinea Coast for the purpose 
of superintending the forming of tho Eng. 
and Fr. boundaries. Appointed governor 
of the l\ury (^oast, 1893. See Henri 
Mou6zy, Assinie et Le royaume de Krinjabo 
(Paris), 1942. 

BingervUle, tn. of W. Central Africa, 
sitiiateil a little to the N.W. of Grand 
Bassaru. Named after Louis Binger 
It is now tho cap. of thoFr. 
Ivory Coast, having been constituted in 
Nov. 1900, and is inhabited solely by 
officials. Pop. 750. 

Bingham, Joseph (1068-1723), Eng. 
divine, b. at Wakefield in Yorkshire. Ho 
was educated at Oxford, and was made 
follow of his college in 1689, and tutor 
in 1691. After some time he was forced 
to resign his fellowship, and leave the 
univ. because of an accusation brought 
against him of heiesy. This orijnnated 
from a sermon which he preached upon 
the terms ‘Person* and Substance^ as 
applied to the Trlnltv. Shortly after, a 
living was given him at Headbournwortby, 
close to Winchester, and it was here that 
he wrote his great work, entitled Originea 


Ecclesnasticm, or Antiquities of the Christ- 
ian Churcht ha 10 vols., 1708-22. 

Bingham, small mrkt. tn. of Notts., 
England, 8 m. from Nottingham. Pop. 
1600. 

Binghamton, co. seat of Broome co.. 
New York, U.S.A., situated at the junc- 
tion of the Chenango and Susquchamia 
Rs., and 80 m. from Syi’acuso. Manufs. 
boots and shoes, tobacco, cigars, flour, 
engines, etc. Pop. 77,000. 

Bingley, mrkt. tn. in W. Riding, York- 
shire, England. It stands on the Aire, 
6 m. from Bradford, and 15 m. from Leeds. 
Its manufs. are woollen goods, worsted, 
cotton, paper; there are extensive iron 
works in the neighbourliood. It pos- 
sesses sev. fine bullaings- among them are 
technical schools, a free library, a cottage 
hospital, etc. Pop. 21,000. 

Binh-Dinb, tn. of Annam, Fr. Indo- 
china, 11 m. from the coast and 205 m. 
S.E. of Hu6. Kwlnhon or Quinon is its 
port. Pop. 75,000. 

Bink, Jacob, see Binck. 

Binmaley, tn. in the prov. of Panga- 
slnam, Luzon, Philippine Is., 5 m. W. 
of Dagupan. Has important fisheries; 
manufs. salt, pottery, and wine. Pop. 
16,000. 

Binnacle, the framework or case or box 
in which is kept the nautical compass. It 
is fitted with lighting apparatus, so that 
the compass can be seen at night. It is as 
a rule placed on tho deck of a ship, in 
front of the steersman. A double B. is 
occasionally carried, one on each side of 
tho steering wheel. On board a man-of- 
war, one B. is for the use of tho officer on 
watch, while the man at tho wheel has 
the other. At one time the B. was just a 
locker with sev. compartments, to contain 
the compass, lights, watch-glasHCs, etc. 
In the middle div. was placed the small 
lamp, and as the sides were of glass, a 
light could be thrown on tho compass all 
the time at night. Tho modern B. has 
been improved, for it is so constructed 
that the compass needle is made i)roof 
against vibration or siiocks. 

Binney, Edward William (1812-81), 
Eng. geologist, b. at Morton, Notts. He 
was articled to a solicitor in (^hoBtcrfleld, 
and in 1836 went to iMauchestcr, where ho 
practised successfully as a lawyer. His 
leisure was devoted to ttie study of geoJo- 
^cal phenomena of tho dist. Chiefly 
through his influence the Manchester 
Geological Society w’os formed in 1838. 
From 1857 to 1859 he was TircBident of 
tho society, and also from 1865 to 1867. 
In 1853 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. He was considered to 
possess the most accurate knowledge 
of the coalfields of Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire. 

Binney. Thomas (1798-1874), Eng. 
Congregational minister, b. at Novvc^istle. 
He received his educ,ation at. an ordinary 
day school, and then was apprenticed to a 
bookseller for 7 years. Luring this time 
he studied Lat. and Gk. Later he entered 
a theological college to prepare for the 
ministry. His first call was to tho Isle of 
Wight in 1824. In 1829 he took up work 
at Weigh House Chapel, London. Ho 
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was strongrly agralnst tlie Church of Eiifif- 
land. In 1845 he risited Canada, and in 
1857 ho went to Australia. He ranked 
high amonpr nonconformists of his time. 

Binnie, Sir Alexander Richardson (1839- 
1917), Eng. engineer, h. in London, edu- 
cated at private schools and under J. F. 
Bateman, F.K.S., president of the Insti- 
ture of Civil Engineers; was engaged on 
Welsh railways, 1 862-66 ; in Indian Pdblic 
Works Dept., 1868-74; was appointed 
engineer to the city of Bradford, 1875; 
and chief engineer to the L.C.O., 1890- 
1901; his engineering feats include the 
Blackwall Tunnel; Bradford Waterworks; 
and Barking Road Bridge. 

Binocular, see Vision. 

Binooulus, term formerly used instead 
of Apus for a genus of phyllopodous 
Crustacea of the family Apodldee. They 
inhabit Resh -water ditches, pools, and 
stagnant waters, and aro CTegarions. 
Males are seldom produced, the females 
carry their eggs about on specially modi- 
fied appendages, and these eggs preserve 
the living principle for a long time in a 
dry state. 

Binomial (Lat. bis, twice, nomen, a 
name), the name given in algebra to an 
expression consisting of 2 terms, as 
a-\-b, a~b. The binomial theorem is a 
method of expanding any power of a B. ex- 
pression into a series. It is given in the fol- 
lowing formula, where n may be any power 
integral or fractional, positive or negative, 
rational or irrational : 

(a: -f 2 /)w •+ nx^~^y -f -h 




+ 1 / 0 , 


Thus, the expansion of 

is -f5xV + + 


5. 4. 3. 2 , 5. 4. 3. 2.1 , 
i.2.3.4^2^‘^'1. 2.3.4 :5^ 


or + bx^y -f 


1 Ox^y^ -I- 1 0 + bxy* -f ?/*. The theorem 
owe3 lis origin to .Sir Isaac Newton, who 
hret pub. it in 1676. 

Bintang, the chief is. of the Riou 
archipelago, in the Netherlands E. Indies. 
It is situated on the S. of the strait of 
Singapore. "J'lie coast is beset with rocks 
and small is., while the interior of the is. 
is low and marshy. Pepper, gambler, 
rubber, and rice are cultivated and ex- 
ported. Tlmre is also a trade in timber. 
The chief port is Taiijoug Pinaug. Pop. 
18,500. 

Binturong, or ‘ black boar cat,’ a small 
black animal, found in India, Sumatra. 
Java, etc. It possesses a lai-ge h^ad, and 
a thick long tail, prehensile at the tip. 
Its habits are nocturnal and solitary, slow 
and crouching. It feeds upon birds and 
insects. Its bowl Is very loud. It is 
easily tamed. 

Binu6, see BknuI!:. 

Biuyon, Laurence (1869-1943), Eng. 
poet and orientalist, son of the Rev. P. B., 
was educe, ted at St. Paul’s School and 
Trinitv College, 0.xford, and won the 
i^ewdigate prize in 1890. He I'ecelved 
an appointment in the dept, of printed 


books at the Brit. Museum in 1893, was 
transferred to the dept, of prints and 
drawings In 1895, and became assistant 
keeper in 1909. He pub. sev. books of 
poetry, showing traditionaliet tendencies; 
but will probably be best remembered as 
the greatest authority on oriental art. 
He compiled the ofladal catalogues of 
Jap. colour prints in the Brit. Museum, 
and Chinese frescoes In the Eiimorfo- 
poulos collection; also the four-vol. cata- 
logue of Eng. drawings, begun in 1898. 
During his 20 years in charge of the sub- 
dept. of oriental prints and drawings, 
he made it the most representative In 
Europe. His larger and har der task was 
to build up a really representative col- 
lection on nlst^rical linea, in accordance 
with the tradition of the museum, of 
Chinese and Jap. painting. Far Eastern 
painting was necessarily the central point 
of the collection, and the main subject of 
his book. Painting in the Far East (first 
pub. in 1908), which still holds its unique 
place as an introduction to the subject. 
This book also contains sections on 
Indian and Persian painting, and these 
subjects were also treatofl by him in later 
publications, especially in the Court 
Painters of the Moguls, pub. in collabora- 
tion wdth Sir Thomas Arnold; in the 
museum collection of Nizami’s Khamsat 
and In his lectures at Harvard (1934); 
which were afterwards pub. as The Spirit 
of Man in Asian Art. As a result of his 
stay in Japan in 1929, with shorter visits 
to China and Angkor, he treated the 
whole range of E. ai*t. In his later years ho 
wTote a life of Akhar (1932). No one 
in Britain did more to further an interest 
in the arts of the E. and through them 
nn understanding of the spiritual and 
cultural ideals of those great ciyilisations. 
In 1926 he brought out the Letters of 
Maurice Hewlett. His taste in recent 
verse is recorded in a Golden Treasurg 
of Modern Lyrics (1924), and be added a 
supplementary fifth book to Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury. Ho also trans. Dante’s 
Inferno into Eng. verso, 1933, and the 
Purgaiorio, 1938. 

Select Bibliography : Lyric Poems, 1894; 
London Visions, 1895; Porphyrion, 1898; 
Death of Adam, 1903; England, 1909; The 
Anvil, 1915; 7'he Seaxt, 1920; The Idols, 
1927. Plays: Paris and Oenone, 1906; 
Attila, 1907 ; Arthur, 1 922 ; Boadicca, 1925. 
Belles Lettres: The Plight of the Dragon, 
1911; Painting in the Far East, 1913; 
Botticelli, 1913; Court Painters of the 
Grand Mogul, 1921; Dravnngs ana En- 
gravings of W. Blake, 1922; English 
Water Colours, 1933. 

Biobio, the largest rJv. in Chile, S, 
America. It is 220 m. long. Its source 
is in the volcano of Antuco, in the Andos, 
and it takes a N.W. direction to Con- 
cepcldn, a port on the Pacific coast. It is 
more than 2 m. wide at its mouth, and ia 
navigable for over 100 m. B. is also tha 
I name of a prov. of S. Chile. It has an 
area of 4158 sq. m., and is divided into 3 
depts. The cap. is Los Angeles. 

Biochemistry is that section of chem. 
which investigates the chemical changes 
! and oroducts evolved in the life processe* 
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of plants and animals. It includes the 
inyestigatioD of the nature of living matter 
and the chemical processes of life and 
death. Not only is it concerned with the 
composition of the substances found in 
the organism, but also with their method 
of manufacture. In this inquiry into the 
chemical activity of the organism, B, is 
intimately connected with the origin of 
life, and some blo-chemists think that it 
may be possible to synthesise living 
organisms. 

Physical B. has helped to solve the 
problem of the entry of food solution into 
plants and individual cells by osmosis, 
and has shown the importance of hydro- 
gen ion concentration (Pii value) in 
metabolism, respiration, and in culture 
media. The action of Isotonic solutions 
In blood transfusion and in the micro- 
scopic examination of living cells, and the 
action of In^pcrtonlc solutions in effecting 
the development of unfertilised eggs of 
lower plants and animals, are due to the 
ph^oiuena Investigated by this section 

Colloidal cbem. baa ended much con- 
troversy on the nature of protoplasm by 
showing tliat the theories advanced were 
not contradictorj^ since, in virtue of its 
structure as a (.ollaidal medium, proto- 
plasm may pass througli different phases 
affecting its plij^sical appearance. Like 
most colloids, it is semipermcable, a 
characteristic absolutely essential to 
organic structure and nutrition as w^e 
know them. 

Physiological chem. is concerned witli 
normal metabolism. Foods taken in by 
living organisms are elaborated into body 
material or broken down with tiie libera- 
tion of energy. The elaboration (ana- 
bolism) and the breaking down (kata- 
bolism) together constitute mctaboUsin 
and nrocced at the same time, and inti- 
mately connected with it are 2 claRses of 
compounds — enzymes and hormones. En- 
zymes occur in all the digestive juices and 
are able to convert certain foods into 
digestible form. Tbo conversion of pro- 
teins, fats, and starches into soluble 
compounds in })otb plants and animals is 
brought about by various enzymes, wdiieh 
resemble catalysts in that they remain 
unchanged at the end of the reaction. 
Bacteria and yeast secrete enzymes of in- 
dustrial imxiortance and tlie action of 
many of these has been very extensively 
investigated {e.g. the fermentation of 
sugar by yeast). 

Hormoucs are chemical substances 
liberated into, and circulated in, the 
blood. Their use seems to be to aid 
various parts of the body to function nor- 
mally. The pancreas is unable to secrete 
pancreatic juice unless it receives from the 
intestine, in the blood stream, the hor- 
mone secretin secreted by cells of the 
Intestinal membrane. The secretions of 
the ductless glands were first regarded as 
hormones, but the specific term ‘endo- 
crine* is now generally applied to them, 
and tile nature and effect of those secre- 
tions are tlio subjects of extensive re- 
search. It is knowm that they may pro- 
duce marked effects on metabolism and 


general health. Under certain conditions, 
extract of thyroid gland Injected into 
tadpoles will cause precocious metamor- 
phosis, whereas deficiency of thyroid 
secretion arrests development. The secre- 
tion of the pituitary gland also has a 
marked effect on metabolism. Other 
endocrine secretions under investigation 
are those of parathyroid, adrenal, supra- 
renal, and genital glands; their secre- 
tions affect general bealtn to a great 
extent. Since interference with meta- 
bolism will afl’cet at least some organs of 
the body, it is not surprising that nervous 
flisorders are frequently o-ssociated with 
abnormal endocrine conditions. 

Research on foods has shown that dis- 
ease and premature death occur unless 
substances called vitamins are included 
in the normal diet. Tbiiso are found in 
living organisms, but in minute quan- 
tities, and are so readily destroyed that 
it was a long and difficLLlt task to isolate 
any of them. Because of this original 
inability to isolate and analyse vitamins, 
those discovered w ere provisionally named 
A, B, C, D, E, etc. The constitution of 
some of the vitamins has been elucidated 
by Karrer and other workers, and one or 
two of them have been synthesised In the 
laboratory. 

By its investigation of metabolism, B. 
is connected with medicine, for abnormal 
metabolism is pathological, and Die deter- 
mination of deleterious substances during 
disease has linked B. with chemotherapy 
— the treatment of disease by the injection 
of compounds which will procure im- 
munity. Research is being carried out 
on the effect of compounds of arsenic on 
the organism {J^rypaitmor/ia gambiensr), 
which causes sleeping-sickness. Injec- 
tions of salvarsan kill the Spirochcctio 
causing syphilis and relapsing fever. 
Tbo flat w'orm BUharzia is killed by tartar 
emetic, and tlie action of a gold com- 
pound, called sanocrysin, baa been tested 
with S(ime success on the tubercle bacillus. 
PerdcUliu, a Brit, discovery, is extremely 
efficacious against staphylococci, and 
paludrine — another Brit. discovery — 
shows great promise in not only ciu'iiig 
Init prevenUng malaria. 

Biogenesis, a term used to express the 
theory that all forms of life owe their 
origin to antecedent life Toninz vivum ex 
vivo*), as opposed to auiogonesis {q.v.), 
which maintains that it may be possible 
to produce life from inorganic matter. 
The terms are used iu connection with 
a biological controversy which recurs 
from time to time, though Pasteur’s re- 
futation of abiogencsis is now usually 
regarded as conclusive, except perhaps iu 
the case of viruses (y.u.), B. is also ex- 
liresscd by homogenesis, which means that 
the living organism produces by sexual 
reproduction, spore-formation, or parti- 
tion organisms resembling the parent, 
though the rcsomblanco to the immediate 

E arent may not, of coui’se. be exact. See 
IIOLOGY. 

Biography (Gk. ^los, life, ypa</»y/, 
writing), that branch of literature which 
deals with tbo hist, of the lives of in- 
dividual men. The first known Instance 
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of the use of the word ^loypac^ta is In the 
work of DaToasciiis, a Gk. writer of the 
early sixth centary. The word does not 
appear to have been used in Engrland 
until the seventeenth century. B^iller. in 
his Worthies^ 16G2, referred to the ‘bio- 

f raphists of these saints,’ and in 1683 
)ryden defined bwgraphia as the ‘history 
of particular men’s lives,’ in all parts 
of which ‘Plutarch equally excelled.’ 
Ih, In its most rudimentary form, exists 
in the early literature of all nations. 
The hist, of the lives of national heroes, 
coloured bv popular imagination, may be 
traced in the myths of gods and giants 
and insuperable warriors. Jewish litera- 
ture abounds in B., as it affects the hist, 
of the race. The O.T. is full of the 
lives of patriorctia, kings, prophets, and 
groat women who loft their work on 
the religious and social history of 
the Jews. Tiio earliest examples of B. 
written with a conscious effort to narrate 
the true hist, of particular men, are 
probably to be found in Gk. literature. 
In Gk. and Horn, literature B. Is generally 
a mere curriculum vUse\ the duty of the 
writer is to narrate, in strict historical 
sequence, the chief events of his hero’s 
life. I t often took the form of Imidationes 
fwnebres, and the aim of the writer was 
strictly a moral one. His hero must cither 
be an example or a warning. Every noble 
action is emphasised with grave eulogy; 
the consequence of every deed pointed 
out and if necessary censured. This form 
of writing gives opportunity for rhetoric, 
and for the introduction of lengthy 
dignified speeches, wldch deprive the 
work of any dramatic form, l)ut add to it-s 
general moral tone. Xenophon’s me- 
moir of ills master Socrates is one of the 
earliest Bs. that have come down to us 
from the Gks. By far the most interest- 
ing is the Parallel Lives of Plutarch (a.i>. 
46-120). The lives number 46, and the 
Gk. and Kom. heroes are arranged alter- 
nately as a parallel to each other. Plu- 
tarch excels ail anet. writers of lives. His 
rare gift of sympathy with his subject, 
and his powers of selection and of seeing 
what is interesting, are only equalled by 
the best of modern biographers. North’s 
translation appeared in 1579, and had a 
remarkable influence on the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Other Bs. of note, belonging 
to Gk. literature, are Pliilostratus’s Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana, the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean saint, and his Lives of the Sophists; 
Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of the Philo- 
sophers (thir<i century); Eunapius’s Lives 
of the Sophists (fourth century); and the 
Life of FHaio. by Olympiodorua of Alexan- 
<irla. The Augustan age of Kom. litera- 
ture contains many fine specimens of B. 
De Viribus Jllustribus of Cornelius Nepos 
(c. A.D. 655-730) is frequently historically 
inaccurate, but is of great interest. The 
Life of Alexander the Great, by Q. Curtius 
Kufus, is not so much biographical as 
historical, and is over-weighted with 
general reflections and rhetorical speeches. 
Tacitus’s life of his father-in-law (De vita 
et rnxyribua Julii Agricolm), written c. a.d. 

is a stately work, and contributes to 
our knowledge of the hist, of the times. 


The Lives of the Twelve Emperors, from 
CsBsar to Domitlan, written by Suetonius 
Tranquillns about a.d. 120, are rhetorical 
studies. Suetonius shows indifference to 
chronological exactness, and is by no 
means an impartial historian. Another 
B. of note is the monograph by Sallust 
(c. 668-720) on the conspiracy of Catiline. 
Saint Jerome’s Lives of the Fathers bolonM 
to a later period. The Bs. of the Middle 
Ages were frequently wTitten in the 
cloister or the cell ; and the subjects chosen 
were saints, martyrs, abbots, bishops, and 
the like. In England many Bs. of this 
kind were written in Lat. Bede (673- 
735) wrote lives of St. Cuthbort (one a 
metrical version of considerable length, 
and one in prose), and also Lives of the 
Abbots of Wearmouth and J arrow, the 
material for which he found in certain 
anonymous lives of these saints. Ald- 
helm, bishop of Shorborno (d. 709), com- 
posed a prose treatise in praise of virginity, 
which ho illustrated by the lives of a 
mimhcr of men and w'omcn — Scriptural 
characters, liorraits, monks, and saints — 
examples of chastity. Other lives of 
interest to the student of Early Eng. 
literature are: Vita Sancti Columbae, by- 
St. Adamnan (625?-704),; Vita Caroli 
Magni, a life of Cliarlemagnc, WTitten 
about 820 by Eglnhard ; Lives of the Saints, 
by iElfric; Wulfstan, by William of 
Malmesbury; Wilfrid of York, by Eddius 
Stephanus ; and St, Outhlac, by Felix. The 
Life of Alfred, by Asscr, bishop of Sher- 
borne, has the distinctlou of being the 
‘earliest B. of an Eng. layman.' During 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
was a fair output of this species of writing, 
but the form and the scope of B. did not 
develop to any great extent. I^nt. was 
frequently chosen as the medium of ex- 
pression, and the style and form modelled 
on that of Livy and Sallust. The 
chief biographies to be noted here are: 
IllustHum Majoris Britannim Scj'iptorum 
Summariiim, 1584, by John Bale, 1495- 
1563; De Viribus Jllustribus, and Com- 
mentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis, by 
John Leland (d. 1552); a Life of Sir 
Thomas More, by his son-in-law, William 
Roper (1496-1578); a graceful Life of 
Cardinal Wolsey, by Geoige Cavendish 
(1500-c. 1561), which remained in manu- 
script till the seventeenth century; and 
History of the Life and Death of King 
Edward V. and the Usurpation of Bichard 
I IT., by Sir Thomas More, written be- 
tween 1513 and 1514, and printed in 1557. 
Bacon’s History of Henry VIJ . appeared 
in 1621. In this an effort is made to 
analyse the motives and purposes of the- 
chief actor, and everything is subordinated 
to or explained by his actions. In this 
analytic handling of his subject Bacon 
made a clear advance on the methods of 
his predecessors. All modem Bs., which 
aim at giving an artistic and truthful 
presentation of the life and character of 
an individual, must acknowledge their* 
debt to the admirable lAvea of Izaak 
Walton. This series began by the publi- 
cation in 1640 of the Life of Donna, which 
was followed by the Life of Sir Henry 
Wotlon in 1651; Itichard Hooker in 1665; . 
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George Herbert in 1670; and Dr, Robert 
Saunderaon in 1678. Walton had a sym- 
pathetic understanding, and his pleasing 
style and the revelations of his own pious 
and kindly personality combine to make 
the Lives attractive to modern readers. 

So far it will have been noticed that the 
men chosen as subjects of B. are those 
whose lives bear directly upon the hist, of 
the Church and State. Men of letters 
were not considered to be of such influence 
and Importance as to warrant a B. Kven 
Walton’s heroes were not wholly scholars. 
Drummond of Ilawthorn den’s Notes on 
Conversations with Ben JonsoUt 1619, 
though not strictly speaking a B., re- 
vealed the character of a man of letters in 
conversation, and proved that a man’s 
character may be revealed In his trivial 
as well as in his serious remarks. From 
this time the scope of B. began to expand, 
Anthony & Wood (1629-95) chose the vdts 
of Oxford for the subject of his Athe- 
nm Oxonienses; John Aubrey (1629-97) 
pleasantly sketched the lives of his imme- 
diate predecessors and his contemporaries 
in Minvies of Lives; Thomas Fuller (1608- 
1661) wrote extensively, with numerous 
digressions, of the notable men of each 
county in nis Worthies of England^ 1661. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, in Memoirs of Colonel 
John Hutchinson (1664-70, pub. 1806), 
wrote a panegyric of her husband, who 
had taken part In the Civil war. Thomas 
Sprat, bishop of Rochester (1636-1713), 
reverted to the old classlo models in his 
Life of Cowley, 1668, where he expounded 
that all familiar anecdote was out of place 
in a B., and that moral effect was the 
thing to be aimed at. Before the end of 
the seventeenth century 2 lives of Milton 
were in print, one by Edward Phillips, 

E ub. in 1694, and one by Toland, in 1699. 

lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648) 
and Anne Harrison, Lady Fanshawe 
(1625-80), were the earliest to write lives 
of themselves. Another early auto- 
biography (1656) is that of Margaret 
Lucas, duchess of Newcastle, who also 
wrote a life of her husband in 1667. With 
these autobiographies must be noted 
certain diaries, which were, after all, auto- 
biographies not intended for publication. 
The most Important of these Is the famous 
Diary of Pepys (163.3-1703), written 
betw'een 1660 and 1669. Ita value was 
unrecognised tUl the nineteenth century, 
and an incomplete ed. was first pub. in 
1825 by Lord Braybrooke. Notice must 
be paid to the Diary of Evelyn, written 
between 1641 and 16^7: to Roger North’s 
Life of himself and Memoirs of his 3 
brothers, the Lord Keeper Guilford, Dr. 
John North, master of Trinity, and Sir 
Dudley, the Turkey merchant; and to 
Burnet’s History of his own Times. B. 
attained its most perfect form at the end 
of the eighteenth century in James 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. The 
necessities of a good biographical writer 
are numerous, lie must, of course, have 
a knowledge of the facts and access to 
authentic documents relating to the life 
of his hero. This is by no means all. 
Knowledge of facts and a strong pre- 
dilection for moral platitudes were often. 


as has been shown, the sole quallflcatlona 
of anct. biographers. But the ideal 
modern biographer should not merely be 
in touch, through his own technical know- 
ledge, with the work and ambitions of his 
hero ; he should have a sympathetic under- 
standing of his heroes character. He 
should be able so to present his hero that 
the reader is left with the feeling that ho 
himself has known the man. Everything 
must be subordinated to the central 
figure; no incident, no person that does 
not Influence the life or the character 
of the hero should be introduced. The 
biographer must possess a knowledge of 
psychology; he must be able to analyse 
motives, and to arrange hia material and 

f roup his characters to the best effect. 

n fact, in order to reveal the personality 
of his portrait he must creat-e os well as 
reproduce. The Life of Dr. Johnson is 
thought by many to have no rival in the 
whole realm of the world’s literature. 
Boswell had an unbounded admiration 
for his hero; an Intimate knowledge that 
would be hard to surpass; and the happy 
knack of an artist in selecting and group- 
ing his material. As Carlyle says, the 
‘loose-flowing, careless-looking work is as 
a picture by one of Nature’s own artists; 
the best possible resemblance of a Reality : 
like the image thereof in a clear mirror.’ 
Among the Bs. written by men almost as 
great as their heroes, are most prominent 
Boccaccio’s Life of Dante, Dean Stanley’s 
Life of Dr. Arnold, and Lord Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone. Excellent Bs. were 
written in great number during the nine- 
teenth century. The weat modern 
classics in this branch of literature are 
Southey’s Life of Nelson and Life of 
Wesley ; Locknort’s Life of Scott ; Forster’s 
Life of Dickens; Trevelyan’s Life of 
Maxaulay, and his Life of Charles James 
Fox; Carlyle's Lives of John Sterling, 
Frederick me Great, Schiller, Oliver Crom- 
well, etc.; Moore's Life of Byron; Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte; Sir 
Theodore Mortin’s Life of the Prince 
Consort, and iJowdcn’s Life of Shelley. 
Cross deviated from the ordinary form of 
B. in his LiD of George Eliot, 1884. lie 
arranged her letters in chronological order, 
headed by brief introductioijs or explana- 
tions, allowing her character to reveal 
itself in her correspondence. Cross’s 
method has by many writers been adapted 
and combined with a B. Mason, in his 
Life of Grey, 1744, was the first to insert 
familiar letters, w'rittcn to intimate 
friends, for the purpose of illustrating the 
character of his hero. A great fault of 
some Bs. is the lack of the power of 
selection in the author. A great amount 
of industrious research and scholarship is 
put into the work, but the biographer fails 
to present a living portrait of his subject. 
An example of this kind of work is Mas- 
son’s Life of Milton. Masson gives a 
mass of information about the politics 
and lives of Milton’s contemporaries, and 
introduces in detail many people and in- 
cidents which only indirectly bear upon 
the life and character of the poet. Sidney 
Lee’s Life of Shakespeare is one of the 
finest examples of that type of B. which 
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of necessity entails careful and scbolarly 
research. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury all manner of men had their interest 
UuickcTied in dill’erent branches of art 
and scieno(^; and numerous Bs., autobio- 
graphies. and memoirs, have been pub. 
These have dealt with leading men in all 
walks of life. lis. have often been written 
))y specialista of specialists; these are of 
such a kind as to demand a certain amount 
of technical knowledge of the subject 
from the reader. Under this hoa<liDg 
come lives of painters and artists, such as 
Jahn’s Life of Mozart^ Karasowski’s Life 
of Chopin, and VVoltmann’e Life of Hans 
Holbein, Autobiograpliies have been 
written in great number by all manner of 
men and women; such as Gibbon, Hume, 
Franklin, Talleyrand, Harriet Martineau, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Leigh Hunt, 
Scott (in his Journal), Ruskin {Prseterita), 
Carlyle i Reminiscences), Goethe (Dich* 
funo und Wahrheit), Sir Henry Taylor, 
Edmund Gosso {Father and Son), etc. 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, Thomas 
Browne's Religio Medici, and Nevsnnan’s 
Apologia, are confessions of faith and 
revelations of the inward spiritual life of 
a man. Sometimes nn autobiography 
has almost taken the form of fiction, os 
in Borrow’s Lavengro. H alii well -Phillips 
has said that the writing of modern Bs. 
has been ‘carried to a wasteful and ridi- 
culous excess.’ This is true. Every 
politician, man of letters, actor, and 
millionaire has some admirer who goes 
into print on his behalf. It Is now com- 
mon for Bs. to be written during the life 
of the subject. Every little denomination 
has its heroes; and lives and memorials 
are continually being pub. of philan- 
thropists, preachers, and missionaries. 
Such works are of pm*ely ephemeral in- 
terest, and reach a very limited audience. 

In the twentieth century one of the 
most remarkable Bs. Is Mouypenny and 
Buckle’s Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, which appeared in 6 vols„ 
i a 10-20; and as a reference book on its 
subject, Morloy’s Gladstone suffers by com- 
parison. Smaller Bs., however, became 
the fashion. B. In general has also on 
the whole been rendered more sincere 
and more readable by abolition of the 
conventional frontier between matters to 
be put in a life and other matters. Two 
Brit, monarchs have been subjected to 
candid treatment: in Lytton Strachey’e 
one-vol. Queen Victoria (1021); and in Sir 
Sidney Lee’s Edward VJJ., in 2 vola. 
(1925-26). Lytton Strachev’s Eminent 
Victorians (1918) is probably the most 
remarkable biographical work of i(j9 size; 
it is one small vol. dealing with 4 lives — 
Cardinal Manning, Florence Nightingale, 
Arnold of Rugby, and General Gordon. 
Beimard M. Allen’s Gordon and the Sudan 
(1931) disposes of the malicious pieture of 
Gordon presented by Lytton Strachey, 
whose concc^ption of Gordon was based 
on a hasty generalisation from unreliable 
material. Indeed much of Strachey ’s 
work is marred by its straining after 
effect, as, e.g, in his sketches of Mme. du 
Deffand, Horace Walpole, and Frederick 
the (jlreat, and above all In the cloying 


study of Elizabeth and Essex, It may be 
said that Lytton Strachey has been the 
main influence in twentieth -century B., 
particularly in reaction against the formal 
official ‘Life* of the preceding century, 
and the writing of biography has been one 
of dho outstanding features of Eng. and 
Amer. aiithorship since the First World 
War. The growth of interest in psy- 
chology is one explanation of this, but 
the pervasive irony of Strachey, tho wish 
to revalue (or ‘debunk’) the ‘great* in 
the light of modern interpretative psy- 
chology, cannot alone account for the 
popularity of biography. Writers appear 
to be attracted to B., also perhaps because 
the central life story of an individual may 
well serve other interests, such as historical 
research, literary criticism, social study, 
and in some instances, no less legitimately, 
creative and imaginative works of art. 
B. has therefore gained these interests as 
ballast against its use for motives of social 
satire, and the full-length study as against 
the short and biting pen portrait came 
into its own again by the third decade of 
the century. Of the many modern 
authors of biographical works, it Is 
possible to name only a few. A high 
reputation in popular esteem was won by 
Philip GuedaUn, particularly for his life 
of Wellington. Harold Nicolson. Hugh 
Klngsmill, Hilaire Belloc, Hesketh Pear- 
son, Osbert Burdett, John Fortescue 
should be mentioned in Eng. literature; 
Gamaliel Bradford, Van Wyck Brooks, 
Katherine Anthony, Joseph Krutch, and 
Matthew Josephson in Amer., and among 
continental writers with international repu- 
tation Andr6 Maurois, Stefaji Zweig (d. 
1942), Emil Ludwig {d, 1948), and Salvador 
de Madariaga. This brief list does not take 
Into acemmt those many men and women, 
distinguished in other fields of life and 
literature who have, among their other 
works, contributed one or more bio- 
graphies. A signal examplo is the 
monumental life of the duke of Marl- 
borough, Marlborough, his Life and 
Times, written by Winston Churchill, and 
pub. in 4 vols., 1933-38. 

The biographical dictionary dates from 
the sixteenth century, and first made its 
appearance at Zilrich in Switzerland with 
the publication of Bibliotheca Universalis 
of Konrad Gosner. It is in effect a cata- 
logue (in Gk., Lat., and Heb.) of i)a8t 
writers with the titles of their works 
(1545). A second part, Pandeclarium, 
was pub. in 1548-49. Other early works 
of this sort arc Prosopographia of Ver<.iia 
do Vauprivaa (Lyons, 1573); the Bol- 
landists’ Ada Sanctorum, 1643-1788; 
Pierre Bayle’s Victionnaire hisiorujue d 
critique, 1696. A dictionary of national B. 
was pub. in Sweden in 23 vols., 1835-57. 
Other nations followed; and such dic- 
tionaries have appoai'ed in Dutch (1852- 
1878), Austrian (1866-91), and Ger. (1875- 
1900). The Brit. Dictionary of Xntional 
Biography was begun In 1882, under the 
oditorsbip of Leslie Stephen, who was 
succeeded by Sidney Leo. It was issued 
In 63 vola., with 2 8ui>plements forming 
5 vols. more to bring it down to the end 
of 1911. Under new auspices and on a 
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less comprehensive plan, it had a ‘Twen- 
tieth Centurv' vol. (1912-21) added In 
1927, and since then another vol. has 
been issued coverinff the period 1922- 
1930. A Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy, resembling the D.A\B,^ was 
begun in 1928, and completed in 21 vols. 
In 1937, with a supplementary vol. pub. 
in 1944. Other biographical dictionaries 
have been brought out in different coun- 
tries. Nearly every country has now a 
Who *s Who, which gives a brief outline 
of the life and work of living men who 
have distinguished themselves In various 
ways. Many Bs. have been combined 
with works of criticism. Dr. Johnson 
was one of the first to use this form in his 
Lives of the Poets. Since then there have 
been many w’orks of the kind, of which 
may be mentioned the critical essays of 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Leslie Stephen, 
Bagehot, and of many living men of 
letters. The Eng. Men of Letters series 
included admirable pieces of critical work 
by such men as Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Edmund Gosse, Austin Dobson, etc. 
There was a similar Amer. scries and Fr. 
men of letters are celebrated in Les 
Grands Ecrivains francais. One of the 
earliest publications of a group of Bs. was 
the famous Lives of Painters by Vasari 
(Florence, 1550). Other examples arc 
Foxe’s somewhat untrustworthy Acts and 
Monuments of the Church, or The Book of 
* Martyrs, pub. at Basle in 1559, and trans. 
into Eng. in 1563; Cunningham's British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, 1829- 
1833; Mrs. Jameson’s Early Italian Pain- 
ters, 1845; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 
1879-85; Hamilton’s Poets Laureate of 
England, 1888; Bellamy’s Eminent Doc- 
tors; Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors and Lives of the Chief -Justices; 
Doran’s Their Majesties' Servants, 1864; 
(trove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians, 1878-89; 2nd ed. 1904-7; 3rd 1927; 
4th 1938-40 (2nd was ed. by J. Fuller 
Maitland ; 3rd and 4th by H. C. Colles) ; 6th 
ed. by Eric Blom, in preparation (1949); 
Smiles’s Lives of Engineers; Agnes Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens of England, of the 
Tudor Princesses, and of the Last Four 
Princesses of the House of Stuart; H. A. 
Mliller’s Biographisches Kilnstler-lerikon 
der Gegenwart, 1882. Some are of certain 
countries only, such as Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
1887-88, and Chambers’s Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen, 1835. 

For cyclopaedic biographical diction- 
aries, consult'. Biographia Ecclesiastica, 
1704; Biographia Britannica, 1747-66; 
Biographica Classica, 1778; Michaud’s 
Biographic universelle, 1811-28 (new ed., 
45 vols., 1842-65): The English Cyclo- 
peedia, with biographical section, 1856-57 ; 
Nouvelle Biographic ginirale, 1857-66; 
Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 1812- 
1817; Sparks’s Library of American Bio- 
graphy, 10 vols., 1834-38; Vapereau’s 
Dictionnaire universe! des contemporains; 
Dizionario Biografico of Gubernatis, 1880; 
Rose’s New General Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 1829-47; Webster’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary (latest ed. 1943); Cham- 


bers’s Biographical Dictionary (latest ed. 
1946). 

Biology (Ok. life; X<5yo9, dis- 

course). the science of life. It treats 
generally of the life of animals and plants, 
including their morphology, physiology, 
origin, development, and distribution. 
It attempts to survey all the phenomena 
manifested by living matter. 

Two Main Aspects of Biology, The hist, 
of B. from the beginning discovers 2 main 
types of investigator at work. The first 
confines himself to simple observations 
of living things and to accounts of what 
ho sees. The other attempts to sys- 
tematise the accounts he receives froni 
observers. The discovery of new forms 
and new species has by no means come to 
an end, and the invention of new tech- 
niques constantly adds to our knowledge 
of known forms and species. The hist, 
of B. is thus the twofold hist, of in- 
creasingly extensive and intensive obser- 
vation going on side by side with increas- 
ingly comprehensive generalisation. But, 
since the work done in the field of obser- 
vation is basic and fundamental, it 
follows that no finality can bo claimed for 
biological science until the whole field of 
living matter has been exhaustively 
surveyc<l. 

History of the Rise of Biology. Men, 
however primitive their mode of life, are 
dependent for their sustenance upon a 
limited number of plants and animals. 
Whether hunters and herders, or merely 
collectors, it is essential to them that they 
shall distinguish a number of aiiirnols 
from one another, and that they shall not 
confuse useful w'ith liarmful plants. The 
div. of living beings into the 2 great 
categories of plants and animals was 
achieved by primitive peoples; and, 
further, animals were classified into 
birds, beasts, and fishes, and plants into 
trees, shrubs, and herbs. To some extent, 
then, primitive man had already made the 
distinctions which at a later stage produce 
the various groups of naturalists. The 
empirical folk -knowledge thus accumu- 
lated in tl»o course of many bun(ireds of 
ears through the observation of nature 
ecomes classified even whilst it is being 
collected, and is to be regardoid as the 
foundation of the early stages of the 
science. The Babylonians possessed 
knowledge of higher animal forms and of 
human anatomv, and had developed 
theories of the functions of the visceral 
organs. In Egypt, also, the sacred ani- 
mals were studied with minute care. The 
development of the scarab was known, the 
metamorphoses of the frog and the lly 
had been observed, and observations of 
various parasitic worms had been made. 
The Egyptian custom of embalming ILo 
dead led to a knowledge of the structure 
of the human body. However, in spite 
of the accumulation of facts in Egypt and 
Babylonia, it is to Greece that we must 
turn for the earliest attempts to organise 
such knowledge in systematic form. 
Hippocrates (460-377 B.c.) discarded 

magical theories of disease, and Aristotle 
(b. 384 B.o.) originated scientiflo classifi- 
cation. He waa acquainted with over 500 
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forms classified by modern zoologists, all I work in Bologna planted a botanical 
Gk. and mainly marine. lie was the garden. Rondelet (b, 1507 at Mont- 


founder of comparatiTO anatomy, and his 
chief interests were anatomical and mor- 
phological. His disciple, Theophrastus, 
paid special attention to the botanical 
side of biology, doing for botany what 
Aristotle had done for zoology. The in- 
fluence of Aristotle and his Immediate 
successors led to the development of the 
school of medical study in Alexandria 
under the Ptolemies, where B. was 
studied, with anatomy and physiology, in 
relation to medicine. In the first century 
of the Christmn era, the Rom., Pliny, 
compiled his Natural History from a 
number of sources: a work which made 
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him, after Aristotle, the most influential 
of the biologistvS of classical antiquity. 
Galen (6. a.d. 1 31) stood on the borderland 
between anticjiiity and the Middle Ages, 
lie began tiio study of the component 
parts of the living organism. lie recog- 
nised the difTcrence between sensory and 
motor nerves, he described the heart and 
blood-vessels in detail, and studied the 
process of respiration. Throughout the 
Middle Ages little or no progress was made 
with the study of B., and Galen’s work 
remained unquestioned until Harvey 
estab. tho fact of the circulation of the 
blood. In the sixteenth century, how- 
ever, fresh work was begun. Vesalius 
(6. 1514 or 1515 at Brussels) became prof, 
at Padua, and carried out investigations 
into anatomy l»y means of dissections of 
the human body. In theory ho followed 
Aristotle and Galen, but he corrected a 
great many false beliefs and made many 
new discoveries. Gesner (b. 1516 at 

Ziirlch) wrote the ilistoria Animalium. 
Aldrovandl (6. 1522 at Bologna) was also 
a zoologist, but In connection with his 


pellier) wrote De piscibvs marinis, a work 
which groups together not merely flshea, 
but also crustaceans, worms, molluscs, 
eehiuoderms, and other aquatic animals. 
Ccesalpinus developed the work of classi- 
fying plants which Gosner had begun, 
making the first system of plants accord- 
ing to their seeds. lie furwier explained 
the nature of dlcecioiis plants, i.e. those 
in which the male and female organs are 
carried on separate plants. Generally 
speaking, the pioneers of the Renaissance 
carried on their researches in specialised 
fields, so that botany, zoology, and ana- 
toiny were developed ns distinct sub- 
sciences of B. On these foundations 
progress was made more rapidly during 
the seventeenth century. Fabricius ab 
Aouapendento (1537-1019) discovered 
valves in the veins, and Harvey (b. 1578 
at Folkestone) made the discovery of tho 
mechanism of the circulation of the blood, 
and the means by which it was supplied 
with nutritive materials. Harvey's work 
was a great incentive to further research 
and discovery* This was particularly tho 
case in the important fields of morphology 
and physiology, from this time on to bo 
regarded as the 2 sub-sciences composing 
B. Morphology concerns itself only with 
the analysis of a living structure Into Its 
parts, and takes no notice of ‘life,’ as 
such; whilst physiology concerns Itself 
with tho functioning of tho parts de- 
scribed by morphology or with living 
structures in action. Harvey further laid 
the foundations of embryology by his 
assertion that all animals are produced 
from an ovum. Gasparo Aselli (1581- 
1626) discovered, just before Harvey pub. 
lus account of the circulation of the blood, 
the lacteal vessels, in the course of a vivi- 
section experiment on a fully fed dog. 
Bartholin (b. 1616 in Copenhagen), fol- 
lowing up Asclll’s work, discovered the 
nature of the lymphatic ducts. This dis- 
covery was made Independently some- 
what earlier by Kndbcck (b. 1630 at 
V’^ftsterSs), but Bartholin’s account was 
tho first to be pub. Robert Hooke (b. 
1635) pub. in 1665 his Micrographia^ con- 
taining a description of the cellular 
structure to be observed in thin slices of 
cork, thus having the way for the later 
generalisations on cells by Sclileiden and 
Schwann. Malpighi (b. 1628 at Caval- 
cuore) was tho founder of microscopical 
anatomy as a branch of botany and of 
zoology. He disc^overed the capillaries 
of animals and stomata in leaves, and 
applied the now technique to the study of 
human anatomy. Nehomiah Grew (b. 
1628) independently applied the micro- 
scope to problems of plant anatomy. 
Grew and Malpighi freely exchanged ideas, 
and worked together, their collaboration 
resulting in the conception that the 
structure of organised matter Is something 
unique, a view which remained at tho 
stage where these investigators left it 
until the development of the cell theory. 
Leeuwenhoek (b. 1632) at Delft applied 
himself to improving the microscope, and 
by its aid studied the spermatozoa of 
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various animals, and diBcovei*ed the In- 
fusoria and the Rotifera. He la to be 
credited with the discovery of bacteria, 
which he observed in scrapings taken from 
his teeth; bis drawings show clearly the 3 
main shapes of bacteria. He made many 
discoveries in the Held of animal histology, 
and showed the difference of structure 
between the sterns of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons. He first questioned 
the view that any living creatures 
may be spontaneously generated by 
the putrefaction of organic substances, 
but insisted that they are produced 
by reproductive processes. Swammer- 
dam (6. 1637 at Amsterdam), com- 

bining fine dissection with microscopical 
technique, investigated the anatomy of 
invertebrate animals, and laid the founda- 
tions of modern entomology. He ex- 
plained the development of the frog and 
of insects on evolutionary principles, and 
also made observations on the physiology 
of muscle; ho showed that there was no 
change in volume when a muscle con- 
tracted. Another Dutchman, de Graaf (&. 
1641), by his study of the sexual organs, 
overthrew the Aristotelian doctrine that 
the embryo is the product of the male 
semen alone, and gave an account of the 
true character of fertilisation. John Ray 
(b. 1627, near Braintree; d. 1705) and 
Francis WiUughby (g.v.) (1635-72) applied 
themselves to the problem of classifi- 
cation; Ray applying himself at first 
especially to botany, and WiUughby to 
zoology. Ray’s important pubUcation 
was the Historia plantarum genercUia, in 
which he summarises all the botanical 
knowledge of his time, and lays the 
foundations of an anatomical classification 
of plants, which prepared the way for the 
work of Linnaeus in the following century. 
Hermann Boerbaave (6. 1668, near Ley- 
den) made a close study of the general 
structure and functions of the human 
body, and presented the results of his 
survey in terms which more closely re- 
semble the conclusions of modern B. than 
the work of his contemporaries. lie 
sought to explain many biological pheno- 
mena in terms of chem. and physics, 
-ilbrecht von Haller (ft. Borne. 1708* d. 
1777) laid out a botanical garden at the 
univ. of Gottingen, and sought to set up 
a natural system of plant classification in 
opposition to the system of Linneeus: in 
physiology he investigated muscular 
irritability, extended knowledge of the 
circulation of the blood, and began the 
work in comparative anatomy afterwards 
extended by John Hunter. Charles 
Bonnet (ft. 1720 at Geneva; d. 1793) 
applied himself mainlv to the study of 
insect B., but, compelled to ^ve this up 
through failing sight, applied himself t-o 
speculative B. His discovery of par- 
thenogenesis, his observations of the meta- 
morphoses of insects, and contemporary 
studies of regeneration and reproduction 
by fission, led him to work out in detail 
theories of development. He originated 
the catastrophic theory of creation, 
according to which the earth has under- 
gone a series of developments, each of 
which has been cut short by a groat 


natural catastrophe, which has destroyed 
the forms of life, though leaving intact 
the germs from which life was to develop 
when the catastrophe had ended. For 
the purposes of his speculations Bonnet 
was compelled to consider together 
botany, zoology, anatomy, morphology, 
physiology, and comparative anatomy, 
thus unifying those sub -sciences which 
had been developing independently. De 
Burton (ft. 1707 at Montbard; d. 1788) 
pub,, in 1749, the first part of his Histoire 
naturelle, which engaged him for the rest 
of his life. He attempted the task of 
unifying tho study of the earth with the 
study of living forms by regarding the 
hist, of the eai’th as related to the de- 
velopment of living creatures. With 
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him, the geographical distribution of 
animals and plants on tho surface of 
the earth becomes significant. Llnnaiua 
(1707-78) pub. the naturae. In 

which he expounds his system of classi- 
fication. This system laid the basis of 
chissification as we know it to-day; and, 
through it, the biologist has been able to 
handle the material which has accumu- 
lated as the result of the labours of those 
engaged in observations and descriptive 
work. But Linneeus committed himself 
to the view that 8i)ecio8 were imm\itablc. 
and would ever remain so; each having 
originated as such through a special act 
of creation. Jussieu and Ouvler, in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, 
developed the classifleatory system of 
Jdnnseus in botany and zoology respec- 
tively by attending to tho comparative 
anatomy of animals and plants, rather 
than to the external forms of individuals, 
and 80 founded a natuial system based 
on anatomical relationships. Meanwhile, 
the sub-science of palfcontology had been 
founded by Palissy the potter, who 
asserted that fossils are the authentic 
traces of extinct life ; and by J ohn Hutton 
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(1726-97), who taught that present pro- 
'oesses are adequate to explain the forma- 
tion of strat ified rocks and the existence 
of fossils. Bichat (b. 1771 at Thoirctto 
(Jura); d. 1802) carried out investigations 
of tissues by moans of the microscope, 
which entit le him to be regarded os the 
founder of modern histology. Sprengel 
(b. 1750 In Brandenburg; d. 1816) pub. in 
1793 a general theoiy of fertilisation In 
the vegetable kingdom, which In essen- 
tials still holds good. Robert Brown 
(1773-1858) first discovered the cell- 
nucleus, and his early work on the flora 
of Australia was a pioneer piece of plant- 
geography. Lamarck (5. 1 744 in Picardy ; 
d. 1829) challenged the fixity of species, 
arranging animals in series on the basis 
of the presence or absence of certain 
organs. The development of these organs 
and their presence or absence, he ascribes 
to habits. He is thus the propoundor, 
not merely of a theory of evolution, but 
of a theory of the evolutionary process. 
His views in a modified form were later 
held by an Important school of Noo- 
Lamarcklans. Von Baer (1792 - 1876) 
made Important contributions in the field 
of embryology. His discovery of the 
actual mammalian ovum enabled him to 
follow the successive stages of embryo- 
logical development. He showed the 
affinities of vertebrates through study of 
comparative embryolo^, and enunciated 
the principle that the development of the 
individual is a recapitulation of the de- 
velopment of the group of which it is a 
member, an idea which was later elabora- 
ted by Ernst Haeckel (1824-1919). 
Schlelden (6. 1804 at Hamburg; d. 1881) 
first regarded the plant as a community 
of separate cells. Schwann (1810-82) 
took up Schleiden’s theory, and showed 
that it applied to animals, arguing that 
the whole plant or animal organism is 
composed of cells and the products of 
cells. Dujardin (1801-60) first used the 
term ‘sarcode,’ later supplanted by ‘pro- 
toplasm,’ to denote the living material of 
wldch simple organisms consist. Hugo 
von Mohl [b. 1805 at Stuttgart; d. 1872) 
carried this work farther, and is regarded 
as the founder of modern plant cytology. 
Virchow (6. 1821 in Pomerania; d. 1902) 
applied the results of the cell theory to 
pathology; and Max Schultzo (1825-74), 
estab. the fact that protoplasm is the 
fundamental substance of the ceil, and 
that the structures formerly supposed to 
be essential were products of the living 
protoplasm. Claude Bernard (5. 1813 at 
Saint-Julien; d. 1878) was a pioneer in 
the field of experimental biology. To 
him is due much of our knowledge of the 
digestive processes in the alimentary 
canal. He also showed that sugar, 
formed as a product of digestion, Is tem- 
porarily stored in the liver as glycogen. 
In the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Charles Darwin (1809-82) and 
Alfred Russel Wallace (1823-1913) si- 
multaneously propounded the theory that 
species originate as a consequence of 
‘ natural selection ’ or the ‘ survival of the 
fittest.* This theory was based on the 
observation that inclividuals vary In 


details from each other; It does not 
attempt to explain how these variations 
originate, but shows that, since some are 
advantageous and some disadvantageous, 
their possession assists or handicaps 
animals in their struggle for life. The 
useful variation tends to preserve the 
animal, and to be handed on, through 
heredity, to descendants. The theory 
demands a knowledge of all the various 
branches of B., and Is an attempt to unify 
all this knowledge into a single compre- 
hensive science. It therefore represents 
that aspect of B. which seeks to give a 
unified account of organic nature. Its 
apparent reasonableness, as an explana- 
tion of biological development, has caused 
it to be regarded as a general theory of 
evolution, and it has been adopted in 
other sciences — in sociology particularly 
— which are to be regarded os dependent 
upon B. Francis Galton (1822-1911) de- 
veloped a theory of eugenics which seeks 
to elucidate all those agencies which affect 
racial qualities. In conneotion with the 
development of the theory of evolution 
by means of natural selection, the names 
of Thomaa Henry Huxley (1825-95), 
Ernst Haeckel (1834-1919), and Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903) must be mentioned. 
Carl Gegenbaur ib. 1826 at Wfirzburg; 
d. 1903) worked at the confirmation of 
Darwin’s hypothesis by means of com- 
parative anatomy; showing by means of 
anatomlceU comparisons the relationships, 
due to descent, between the various forms 
of animals. Like Haeckel, Gegenbaur 
sought to establish genealorfoal trees for 
existing species of animalH, and gaps 
in the line of descent were filled with 
hypothetical ancestors. The discovery of 
fresh facts has done away with many of 
those. Under the influence of Darwinism 
a great deal of specialised work in 
the various sub-sciences into which 
B. is subdivided has since been accom- 
plished in the last fifty years. In 
anatomy, the names of Wledersheim 
(1848-1923) and Arnold Lang (1855- 
1916) must bo mentioned; in embryology, 
ICowaleAVBky (1844-1901), Oscar Hertwig 
(1849), Richard Hertwig (1850), Edwin 
Kay Lankester (1847-1930), Wilhelm His 
(1831-1904) and Francis Maitland Bal- 
four (1851-82). In cytology, Strasburger 
(1844-1912) elucidated the problems of 
nuclear div. In vegetable cells, whilst 
Flemming (1843-1905), Fol (1845-92), 
Butschll (1848-1920), van Boneden (1845- 
1910) and Boveri (1862-1915) made many 
advances in cytologloal technique, and, 
in the specialised field of the cytology of 
nervous structure, the names of Golgi 
(1844-1926). Rambn y Cojal (1852), 
Ehrlich (1852-1915), Ranvler (1835- 
1922), and Nlssl (d. 1919) are all connected 
with important discoveries. The ad- 
vances in technique made by these 
workers in the cytological field have made 
possible the researches which have re- 
vealed the details of tho process of 
fertilisation, and thus opened up possi- 
bilities of experimentally studying the 
mechanism of heredity. Meanwhile, 
though the doctrine of natural selection 
had been accepted by biologists, and an 
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increasing mass of evidence had been 
accumnlatod» controversies arose regard- 
ing a number of Issues, such as the 

a uestion of the origin of variations, and 
tie transmlssibility of ‘acquired’ charac- 
ters. Weismanri (1834-1914) worked out 
a theory of inheritance based upon cell- 
structure. Ilia theory of the structure 
of the germinal cell and Its material 
(‘germ plasm’) is partly speculative and 
partly hosed upon contemporary research, 
and denies the possibility of any trans- 
mission of the effect of habit or practice. 
Scmon (1859-1919) elaborated the 
‘iniicmo* theory for the purpose of 
accounting for the transmission of ac- 
quired characters: modifications in the 
soma of an organism leave impressions 
(‘engrams’) on the germ cells in the same 
sort of way as impressions are formed in 
the brain by outside stimuli. Hugo do 
Vries (6. 1848 at Haarlem) was a pioneer 
in the field of modern genetic research, 
and discovered ‘mutations,’ i.c. sudden 
largo variations. Mendel {b. 1822 at 
Heinzendorf : d. 1884) carried out a series 
of brilliant experiments on the hybridi- 
sation of peas, which remained almost 
unknown till after his death. The re- 
discovery of his work was practically the 
beginning of a period of brilliant investi- 
gations of the problems of heredity and 
the transmission of characters, which is 
still being carried on and developed. The 
names of Bateson and Punnett (in Eng- 
land), Baur and Correns (Germany), 
Ozermak (Austria), Lang (Switzerland), 
Cu6not (France), E. B. Wilson and T. 11. 
Morgan (U.S.A.), are outstanding in this 
field. Another development in modern 
B. is that of biochemistry (q.v.), arising 
in the first Instance from the modern 
chem. of solutions and of ferments and 
the study of the composition of the various 
products of animal glands, it- has been 
widely developed in many directions. At 
present a great deal of research is being 
carried on in connection with the chem. of 
the secretions of the endocrine glands, 
whilst the work on the analysis, and sub- 
sequent synthesis, of the vitamins has 
also been of outstanding importance. 
Cytology, the study of the cell, and parti- 
cularly its nucleus and chromosomes, is 
yet another branch of B. which has made 
tremendous progicss in recent years, as a 
result of work by Strasburger, Darlington, 
Ruggles Gates, and manv others. The 
chromosomes have been shown to be the 
carriers of hereditary qualities; many 
observations on the chromosomal number 
and behaviour in the cells of an organism 
have been brought into line with its gene- 
tical make-up. Experimental embrjo- 
ogy, in the capable hands of Spemann, 
Vogt, de Beer, and G. H. Waddin^on, has 
shown the presence of chemical organisers 
which are responsible for the differentia- 
tion of the parts of the embryo from the 
segmenting egg, and obscurities in the pro- 
cess of gastrulation in Amphibians have 
also been cleared up. 

Logical Evolution of Biologg. This 
brief survey of the hist, of B. makes it 
clear that, on the whole, this hist, has 
followed a logical order of development. 
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If a perfect logical sequence were possible, 
we should first seek a complete enumera- 
tion of all the forms of life and their 
natural classification into families, orders, 
classes, sub-kingdoms, and the 2 great 
kingdoms of plant and animal life. Wo 
should seek to know the distrii)ution of 
the various plants and animals over the 
earth at the present time and in the past. 
Analysis of the separate forms would give 
rise to anatomy, and comparisons of those 
analyses to comparative anatomy. The 
attempt to discover underlying unities 
leads to the generalisations included under 
morphology, and the analysis of the 
organism into organ, tissue, cell, and pro- 
toplasm; and the attempt to study 
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morphology through observation of the 
develoyjment of the organism from the 
fertilised ovum leads us to embryology. 
Meanwhile, the study of tho functioning 
of the organism has given rise to phy- 
siology, which must bo studied in terms 
of the organism as .a whole, and also in 
terras of organ, tissue, cell, and proto- 
plasm. This, in turn, will involve studies 
of the effect of environment, heredity, 
disease. Variation and reproduction, too, 
must be studied. In every instance re- 
sults must be arranged under tho cate- 
gories of organism, organ, tissue, cell, and 
protoplasm. Final generalisations are 
only possible as those various studies 
attain completion, and none has yet 
reached this stage. When, in the past, it 
has seemed that finality has been attained, 
and B. has become dognjatic, the 
discovery of fresh facts or of a new 
technique has rendered many of the 
current generalisations untenable. But 
any partial generalisation is a gain, pro- 
vided it subsumes the available facts, 
since invariably it leads, sooner or later, 
to fresh investigations and to the further 
development of one or more of the special 
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8Tib-8ciencos which compose B. The most 
comprehensive Koneraliaatlon is the theory 
of evolution. The groat value of Darwin *8 
formulations was that it caused a transition: 
the attention of workers w’as transferred 
from specialised fields of study to the 
whole of organic nature, and thereby a 
new impetus was given to 8i)eclal studies 
themselvoH. Darwin’s views, however, 
were destined to be modified considerably 
08 a result of the investigations which 
they initiated. His work gives no ex- 
planation of the origin of variations, but 
points out t hat variations occur. It like- 
wise gives no account of the mechanism 
or the lows of heredity, though it assumes 
that traits are transmitted. Nor does it 
attempt to explain the problem of the 
origin of life, though it suggests that the 
multifarious species of plants and animals 
have developed from a smaller number of 
species, and these again in all probability 
from a still smaller number. Darwin, it is 
true, made suggestions and speculations re- 
garding some of the problems, but what 
goes by the name of Darwinism, and is 
still accepted os such, is the doctrine of 
the origin of species through the operation 
of natural selection. 

A generalisation so comprehensive as 
that of Darwin could be made only after 
many years of work on the part of a large 
number of investigators. Darwin owed a 
great deal to the labours of those who 
had observed and catalogued the facts of 
plant and animal life, who had surveyed 
the material available and attempted to 
arrange it in systematic fashion. Darwin 
lays under contribution the wmrk of 
zoologists and botanists, anatomists, em- 
bryologists, geologists, and pala?ontolo- 
gists; as well as the experience of practical 
breeders, and the speculations of Multhus 
regarding the relation between the in- 
crease of pop. and the means of support. 
One immediate result of Darwin’s work, 
therefore, was the bringing together of a 
large number of workers in the specialised 
sub-scienccs, through the realisation that 
these were not separate and independent, 
but were branches of the science of B. 

Nevertheless, Darwinism called im- 
peratively for work in all these various 
sub-sciences if It was to be firmly estab. 
Exact knowledge bad to be gained in 
regard to (a) the occurrence of variations; 
ib) the hcritebllity of variations; (c) the 
role of variations in the struggle for exis- 
tence. Each of these problems needed 
to be taken up by specialists. 

One of the immediate sources of cou- 
trovoi’sy was the question whether 
‘acquli'cd’ variations could bo trans- 
mitted, riz. variations resulting from 
habit, accident, disease or education 
acquired during the lifetime of the in- 
dividual. Weismann developed, mainly 
on the basis of embryological and cytolo- 
gical work, his celebrated theory of the 
germ phism. According to him, the cells 
of the developing embrjm at a very early 
stage of development ore of 2 kinds — 
those which are destined to form the 
bodily tissues of the organism, and those 
which are destined to form the germ -cells. 
The body is to bo regarded as the guardian 


of the germ -cells, organised for the pur- 
pose of transmitting the germ plasm from 
generation to generation. Somatoplasm 
is not converted into germ plasm, and 
consequently nothing that happens to 
the body of the organism has any ellect: 
the results of habits acquired during life- 
time, etc., cannot bo transmitted. Weis- 
mann explained the origin of variations 
bv utilising the newly discovered facts 
or cell div., though he carried his specu- 
lations into fields whore confirmation by 
microscopic research was impossible. He 
supposed that the chromosomes of the 
nucleus were composed of minute ultimate 
elements, each of w*hich corresponded to a 
unit character of the developed organism. 
The ‘reducing divs.’ of the maturing 
ovum, and the comparable processes 
during spermato genesis, wore therefore 
to be regarded as a means of eliminating a 
number of unit characters and fertilisa- 
tion as a means of introducing fresh unit 
cliarnoters. In this way, Weismann and 
his followers maintained, the origin of 
variations could be explained. Natural 
selection eliminated those organisms 
whoso variations did not help them in the 
struggle for existence, and preserved 
those whoso variations were favourable. 
Nevertheless, some of the further develop- 
ments of Weismann’s theory w^ere tanta- 
mount to an admission of the effect of 
habit on the germ plasm: if an organ was 
not used, for instance, then Its determi- 
nants within the germ plasm were 
weakened, and ultimately perished as a 
result of the competition for survival 
which went on within tho organism. 
This is an admission that tho germ plasm 
may be modified as a result of a mode of 
life developed by the individual organism. 
1'bere are also dilficulties in the applica- 
tion of Weismann’s theory to plants, 
where the clear-cut distinction into eoma- 
toT>Ia.sm and germ plasm shown by many 
animals is entirely absent. 

Weismann’s theory directed a great 
deal of attention to the structure of the 
chromosomes of the nucleus of the germ 
cells; aud many of his speculations re- 
garding the character of this structure 
were confirmed. The modern theories of 
heredity conceive the existence of in- 
visible elements termed genes, and 
Justify the assumption by means of 
numerical and quantitative data. The 
modern theories difl'er from those of 
Weismann in that they do not arbitrarily 
assign properties to these ultimate ele- 
ments to suit their views, but endeavour 
to assert no more about the genes than 
they are compelled to do by actual evi- 
dence. Knowledge of the structure of 
the chromosomes has been carried far 
beyond the point at which actual obser- 
vation is possible, principally through 
the development of a technique whicli 
originated with Gregor Mendel. Mendel’s 
work was carried on largely with peas. 
By crossing dwarf plants with tall plants, 
he obtained a large number of hybrids, all 
tall. By self -fertilising those, ho obtedned 
seeds wnich gave a generation in which 
there were three times as many tall plants 
os short ones. He explained his results 
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by aesuminp: that there was present In 
the seed an element which determined the 
character ‘shortness’ or ‘tallness.’ Pollen 
grains and ovules of the pure dwarf 
parent plants contain only the short 
element; those of the pure tall plants 
carry only the tall element. When we 
cross short and tall together, fertilising 
‘tali' ovules with ‘short’ pollen, or vice 
versa, the offspring are tall, though their 
cells contain both ‘short’ and ‘tall’ ele- 
ments. However, when the pollen cells 
and the ovules mature, tho maturation 
processes eliminate one of these elements, 
so that one-half of tho pollen grains carry 
the ‘tall’ element and the other half the 
‘short* element; the same is true of the 
ovules. Fertilisation brings together the 
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elements in the following ways: SS: ST; 
TS: TT. That is to say, since the com- 
bination of short and tall i)roduce3 tall 
hybrids, one-foiirth of tho total number 
or plants will be short and three -fourths 
tall. ISIcn del’s work, which was lost 
sight of for nearly half a ceuturj", led at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 
under Bateson and I’unnett In Great 
Britain, to a great deal of research, con- 
firming and extending the original work 
of Mendel. In America, T. H. Morgan 
has carried out a series of researches into 
unit characters and the structural units 
of the chromosome, using the small 
parasitic fruit-fly, Drosophila, He, in 
agreement with Bateson and Punnett, has 
discovered that the genes are not so free 
as the early work led the Mendelians to 
believe, but that some of them tend to 
function as if they were strongly linked 
together. In this way, these and other 
workers have been able to furnish ex- 
planations of why certain types of in- 
heritance occur, and why others do not. 
In the hands of Morgan and his school 
heredity has become an exact science. 

Dar'iprin had regarded variation as 


progressive. That Is to say, variations 
began as slight deviations from the nor- 
mal, and tended to Increase in magnitude 
in successive generations. The Dutch 
botanist, do Vries, claimed, as a result 
of his observations of tho evening prim- 
rose (JEnothera lamarckiana) that it was 
possible for a species to give rise to 
progeny so markedly different from the 
parent that they must be regarded as 
constituting a new species; and asserted 
that the origin of species must bo ex- 
plained by such gross variations, or 
‘mnlations.* De Vries’s theory is still 
considered to be important as suggesting 
one factor in tho mechanism of evolution. 
He did B. the service of calling attention 
to the fact of mutation, and Insisting upon 
the necessity of studying carefully the 
character of variations, and relating their 
occurrence to the ultimate structures of 
tlie germinal cells. 

The charge made against natural 
selection was that it stressed too strongly 
tho influence of external conditions; 
seeking to explain the phenomena of 
living matter oy reference less to tho 
urganisn) than to tho environment. What 
was overlooked w^as that for tho biologist 
tho function of tho environment was to 
cause a reaction of the organism, which 
could be understood only by reference 
to the organism. Neo-Lanmrekianism 
stresses the importance of form, structure, 
and functional adaptation, and regards 
the environment as the stimulus through 
which what is implicit in the organism 
becomes explicit as activity; action and 
then habit. In such or similar terms tho 
transmission of acquired characters is 
explained; and it at once be(^omes clear 
why such experiments as those by which 
WeisTiiann sought to iirove tho non- 
transmissibillty of such characters {e.g. 
cutting off the tails of newly born mice 
over a series of generations without 
apparently diminishing the length of the 
tails of their offspring) are regarded as 
irrelevant. Wtlliam McDougall, of Duke 
Univ., carefully trained rats in specially 
constructed cages, with the object of dis- 
covering whcj'e t here was inai'ked liuprove- 
ineiit in ‘educability’ in later generations. 
Until his death Prof. MacBrido was the 
leader of the Neo-Lamarckian school in 
Great Britain. 

Morphology. As seen in the liistorical 
sketch already given, starting with Oesner, 
we arrive at tlie seventeenth century with 
this sub -science in a rudimenUiry state. 
Ray and Willughby then attack it 
scientifically, and with Bnffon it reaches 
the greatest extension of which It was 
capal)le whilst it remained natural hist. 
He traced out all that was known in the 
old world with accuracy in bis groat work 
on natural hist., aud then Llnneeus 
effect ed a further improvement by means 
of his artificial system of classification. 
Tina prepared tho way for the work of 
Jussieu in botany; his clasaiflcation de- 

S ending not upon external form alone, 
ut resting on a basis of comparative 
anatomy. Cuvier, taking up tlie same 
task in zoology, completed the founda- 
tions of tho natural system of classlfl- 
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cation. Bichat proceeded to the analyflls 
of or{?ans into tiasnes, Sohleiden and 
Schwann resoWed the tlBsues into cells, 
and Dujardln and von Mohl the cells Into 
protoplasm. At the same time, the study 
of embryolotry, the development of the 
organism from the ovum, was carried on 
by von Baer along the lines laid down by 
Harvey, WolfE, and Robert Brown; so 
that the elaboration of cells into tissues, 
and tissues into organs, became exactly 
known. It became possible to trace the 
development of an individual organism, 
knowing its structure and the processes 
associated with each stage of that de- 
velopment, and to link up the hist, of the 
individual with that of the race. Any 
attempt to resolve living matter into 
something less complex than protoplasm 
removes the study from the realm of B. to 
that of physics or of chem. Morphology, 
then, must be studied in terms of organ- 
ism, organ, tissue, cell, or protoplasm. 
Morphology and physiology are the 2 
peat divs. of the science of B., since 
between them those cover the whole field 
of the inquiry into the functioning of 
organisms. 

Physiology. Understanding of physio- 
logy is so closely linked to tho develop- 
ment of other sciences that it is not at all 
8uri)rising to find that in the anct. world 
the knowledge of physiology was prac- 
tically nil. Hippocrates iutrodneed into 
medicine the conception that the func- 
tioning of tho organism was the proper 
subject of the physician’s study; and 
Harvey, by his demonstration of the 
circulation of the blood, showed that tho 
processes of life are in some instances 
bound up with tho operations of definite 
organs, thus stimulating research into the 

C hy8iolog>^ of the various organs of tho 
ody. From this, Bichat later developed 
the study of the functioning of tissue; 
and Virchow, later, went on to the study 
of the fuuctioniug of the cell. Idiysiology 
has to deal ultimately with the processes 
of growth and waste (metabolism) in the 
protoplasmic cell, the (jauaca of life and 
death ; so that Bernard’s work in relation 
to those proctisses of tho protoplasm was 
obviously of very great significance. 
Morphology and physiology have de- 
veloped along similar lines, and (juito early 
it was api)arent that the two aie inter- 
dependent. and that each is necessary to 
the proper iuterpretation of the other. 

Embryology and Evolution. But though 
m<n’phology ami physiology, as the study 
of the form and functioning of living 
organisms, are the main branches of B., 
embryology is capable of Unking the two 
in ways which enable us to look at living 
matter comprehensively. We begin with 
the cell, and we observe form changing 
progressively in close relation to nro- 
gresslvoly changing function. Harley’s 
asHortion that all li\ing organisms develop 
from an ovum was considered of little im- 
portance till Wolff reasserted it in the 
eighteenth century, and it was only after 
von Baer had developed the science of 
embryology, and Schleiden and Schwann 
had eatab. the cell theory, that Its signi- 
ficance was generally realised. Obser- 


vation of the parallels between the facta 
of polaBontology and those of embryology, 
and the realisation that the hist, of the 
individual organism more or less closely 
resembles the chronologically increasing 
complexity of organisms, led to the 
attempt to explain and understand 
embryologlcal development according to 
the theory which is termed evolution. 
Embryology Is capable of giving us a 
historical point of view in the fields of 
morphology and physiology; enabling us 
to understand both structure and func- 
tion by means of their development 
through progressive stages from simple 
structure and simple function. This his- 
torical study is essential as a supplement 
to purely descriptive studies if wo are to 
comprehend either structure or form as 
results of an evolutionary process. 

Nature and Origin of Life. Until re- 
cently, though the mass of mankind 
beUeved that life owed its origin to an 
act of creation by a divine being, men 
were nevertheless ready to believe that 
Uvlng organisms could be spontaneously 
generated from dead or inorganic matter. 
Vinegar, loft alone, might generate eels, 
Klles and lice might develop from dust. 
Bees, or rather two-winged flics mimick- 
ing bees very closely, might be formed 
inside the carcass of an animal. Men who 
hesitated to believe in these alleged 
phenomena might nevertheless believe 
that micro-organisms might spontaneously 
be generated In various infusions — in- 
fusoria (as their name implies) from in- 
fusions of hay, etc. But, though these 
beliefs are no longer held, and though it 
is not seriously doubted that existing 
organisms are the products of previously 
existing organisms, two questions con- 
stantly arise. The first of these is the 
question of the origin of the first living 
matter, Horn which we may assume all 
living forms to have been derived. The 
second is the question of the possibility 
of making living matter from inorganic 
materials in oui- laboratories. Tho latter 
query has been raised anew ol late years, 
partly as a consequence of the success of 
biochemists in synthesising coujplex com- 
pounds hitherto know n only in association 
with living organisms, and i)artly as a 
consequence of experiments in tho grow- 
ing of living tissues, severed from tho 
living organism, over long periods of time 
in appropriate inorganic chemical solu- 
tions. It may be ui’gcd that tho con- 
sideration of these problems does not 
properly fall witliin the prov. of tho 
biologist, but their results, if not their 
Investigation, are strictly relevant to the 
study of living matter. It has beeii 
estab. that living matter always consists 
of a complex substance or substances 
composed of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, with traces of other elemonts 
and about 70 per cent of water; th 
oomponents of that primary form of living 
matter known as protoplasm. Further, 
living matter is always in a state of 
physico-chemical change, i.e. it is con- 
stantly changing its chemical composition 
and at tho same time liberating or storing 
energy. One typo of change is the 
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elaboration of chemical substances of 
more complex character with absorption 
of ener^ ; whilst the complementary type 
of change involves the breaking down of 
complex into simpler substances with 
liberation of energy. The resjiiration of 
air or oxygen causes oxidation of complex 
substances with production of carbon 
dioxide, water, and other compounds and 
liberation of energy, with waste of tissues; 
whilst the utilisation of food results in re- 
construction and storage of energy. The 
one process (kataboUsm) is waste and 
decay; the other (anabolism) is repair, 
renewal, growth, and storage. The two 
are included in the single term meta- 
bolism. The food taken in by most 
animal orgamsms consists of the proto- 
plasm of plants and animals; whilst green 
plants have the power of building up 
from carbon dioxide, water, and mineral 
salts a number of substances, and ulti- 
mately protoplasm itself. The conditiou 
upon which life depends w’ould seem to 
bo the quantitative relation of anabolism 
to katabolism. If katabolisra is in excess 
of anabolism, the organism is wasting and 
decaying; if the leverse, the organism is 
growing. Should the two exactly balance 
one another, then the organism is sta- 
tionary^. Nothing comparable with this 
occurs in non-living matter. A crystal 
will grow if it be suspended in a saturated 
solution of matter similar to itself in 
structure, but there are striking difl'er- 
ences between the growth of crystals and 
that of organisms. In the first place, the 
crystal wnl grow only at the expense of 
matter similar to itself, whilst plants 
grow' through the utilisation of materials 
widely different from themselves, and 
even animals absorb materials different 
from that of which they are made up. 
Again, crystals grow only by accretion 
at the surface, while the growth of living 
matter is always a process of intcr- 
Busception between existing molecules in 
the colls. Further, all living matter 
decays and dies by resolving itself into 
products of oxidation, and the life pro- 
cesses can take place only under certain 
restricted conditions of moisture and 
temp. All living matter reveals, under 
the mic;roscope, that its various parts 
differ chemically and physically; and in 
most living things tlieso different parts 
are organised into organs and tissues 
visibly different. Even the simplest 
forms of life have the power of reacting 
to stimuli, which is termed irritability. 
Again, in its mode of propagation, living 
matter stands in sharp contradistinction 
to non-living matter ; for, all living mattxir 
is believed to derive from pre-existent 
living inatU^r (biogenesis), a portion of 
which is detached and develops the same 
power of reproduction by means of div. 
Kotblng is know'n in the realm of non- 
living matter which resembles these pro- 
perties of living matter. These facts 
seem to imx)ly a div. bctw’cen tho tw’o, 
but it is nevertheless by no means easy 
to distinguish simple forms of living 
matter with certainty from non-living 
matter, a difficulty W'cll illustrated by the 
virus particles which cause such diseases 


as smallpox and measles, and w hich are 
still widely believed to lie on the boundary 
between the living and the non-living. 
Tho criterion may he, after all, not 
chemical composition, but power of 
adaptation and functioning. Although 
a great deal of progress has lately been 
made in the direction of the synthesis of 
very complex compounds, chemists are 
still a long w^ay from tho synthesis of 
anything like protoplasm itself. Tho 
actual maiiuf. of protoplasm, w'crc it 
achieved, w'ould not necessarily mean 
that tho iiroblcm had been solved — since 
some speculations proceed on tlie assump- 
tion that life is an entity, distinct from, 
though associated w'ith, living matter, 
wliilsi others assume that once the 
oi-ganisation of matter assumes partic'ular 
typos of complexity, the mat, ter is living. 
It has been suggested, for iristuucc, that 
in the earth’s earlier phases, under 
different temp, conditions, other forms of 
life existed, associated with clicmical sul)- 
stanccs, perhaps as complex as i)roto- 
plasm, but composed of different elements 
and with ditferout physical properties — 
but novertbeloss irritable, capable of 
adaptation, of reproduction and t)f 
metabolism. Such speculations are l)cscd 
on the view that lilo and living matter 
are tlio .same thing. On tho other hand, 
all the ‘creation’ theories have held that 
life is something put into matter w'hicln 
animated by this new principle, becomes 
living. Some modern vitalists hold what 
is, in essentials, a similar view, regarding 
life as an irreducible entity — something 
unique, which cannot be expressed or 
explained in terms of anythiiig oIIut 
than itself. It has a vital spark. Berg- 
son’s Han vital, which can never bo imi- 
tated. Others — non-vitalists, mnlcriali.'^ts, 
etc. — hold that the entities which the 
chemist and the physicist consider are 
adequate to explain life, which is not a 
separate entity. All that can t)e said 
with certainty is that up to the present 
no success has been achieved as a result 
of attempts to produce living matter in 
the laboratories, and that wo know' of no 
way in which life is produced except as 
tho result of the reproduction of pre- 
existing living beings. 

Belief in spontaneous generation died 
hard. As early as 1600 Francesco Kedi, 
of Florence, found that the maggots in de- 
caying meat arose, not from the putre- 
faction, but from eggs laid on the meat by 
flies; and that if the meat were covered 
with a thin cloth, no maggots were foumi. 
Nevertheless, he believed that gall-llies 
and intestinal worms were produced 
spontaneously. Buff on, Needham, and 
Lamarck believed that minute life-units 
were scattered through tlio imlvorsc, and 
that these spontaneously organised them; 
selves into forms of life. Spallanzani 
show'ed that by boiling organic substances 
and enclosing them in airtight vessels it 
was possible to prevent living creaturen 
from forming in them. But the greatest 
blow to the theories of biogenesis, re- 
newed by Pouchet (1800-72), was the 
series of experiments carried out by Louis 
Pasteur (1822-95). Since that time 
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Cbarlton Bastiaii is the only man of 
scientific eminence who has seriously 
questioned bioprenesis. Nevertheless, 
these experiments merely prove that 
those living organisms which were be- 
lieved to have been spontaneously 
generated were reproduced by pre- 
existing organisms. They do not touch 
nt all ui)ou the question whether it will 
bo possible to make living organisms, 
perhaps difTerent from any known 
species, in tlie laboratory, from inorganic 
materials. "I’his is a question which time 
nlone can answer. 

Lord K(dvin siiggostcd that life was 
i»rought to the earth by meteoiitcs. 
This is not, how'cver, a speculation about 
the origin of life, since it deals merely 
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with its transmission within tlie universe 
and says nothing at all about its ultimate 
■origin. lOsscntially, it merely alters a 
little the form of the question, from ‘How 
dhi life originate on the earth?’ to 'How 
did life originate in the universe ? * Preyer 
suggested tliat the law of the conservation 
of matter and energy extends also to life, 
and that it. is as leasonable to believe 
that non-living matter lias been evolved 
from living as to believe the contrary. 
Ray Lankester took the view that living 
matter was evolved from non-living 
matter by gradual stages, and that the 
first protoiiloams fed upon their ancestors. 
This view fits in well with the general 
theory of evolutipn. It assumes that at 
some time in the earth’s hist, the con- 
ditions of temp., moisture, etc., were such 
as to allow the formation of highly coin- 
Icx chcmieul compounds. Some would 
reak down immediately, whilst perhaps 
others would — owing to their capacity of 
being able to use other substances — tend 
to re-form as fast as they were disin- 
tegrated. The theory of the survival of 
the fittest is applied here. Those com- 
pounds best fitted to survive, on account 


of their metabolism — their capacity for 
maintaining a balance betw’een growth 
and waste — would live on and gradually 
evolve into protoplasm. SchfLfer held a 
similar view, and believed, in 1912, that 
the synthesis of the substances akin to 
protoplasm was on the point of becoming 
possible, and that before long life would 
be made artificially in the laboratory. 
The hope has not yet, however, been 
realised, nor do wo seem measurably 
nearer the artificial creation of Ufe than 
wo were in 1912. Huxley and Spencer 
were inclined to believe that biogenesis is 
now the rule, and that. In all probability, 
the actual conditions under which life 
was evolved in the past have disappeared, 
with no likelihood of reappearance. It 
may be, of course, that the conditions 
demanded for the development of life 
from inorganic materials are so complex, 
involving so many precisely adjusted 
factors, that the possibility of the situa- 
tion occurring twice over, either on tho 
earth or elsewhere in the universe. Is an 
incredibly remote one. Nevertheless, tho 
vi(rw’ is widely held that sonio form of 
vegetation, even if not of animal life, 
oeeiirs on the planet Mars, wiiilst con- 
ditions on Venus resemble those on the 
Karth at the time w’hen life here first 
originated. At least one other star 
besides the Sun has recently been showui 
to possess a solar system, so that on the 
gnmnd of probability alone it is unlikely 
that our own planet is tlio only one where 
life is in cxistcnec. Perhaps, in so unique 
a situation, life began. In any case, 
however, tho facts are little furtlier ad- 
\ a need now than they w’cre some years 
hack, in spite of real advances in the field 
of biochemistry, and wo can only say 
that the origin of life remains a mystery 

all f«>rms proceeding, as far as w'^e know, 
from previous forms; and that we have 
no evidence that any form of life is being 
(‘volved from non-living material. 

The Cell Theory, Briefly stated, the cell 
theory asserts that all plants and animals 
- in fact, all living matter — consist of 
one or more cells, composed of protoplasm, 
and organised into a nucleus and sur- 
rounding cell-body. Growth is due to tho 
increase in size of the individual cells, or 
to their multiplication; or both. Repro- 
duction essentially consists in the dlv. of 
these cells into two, so that ultimately 
each living organism is tho product of a 
single cell. Differentiation is the conse- 
quence of a div. of labour amongst the 
constituent cells of an organism. The 
vital activities of an organism, therefore, 
may be regarded as the sum total of the 
activities of tho cells composing it. The 
cell theory Is one of the greatest generali- 
sations of B. The doctrine that every 
organism is the product of a single cell, 
which multiplies itself by successive divs. 
thus forming a group of cells from which 
tho organism is CTadually formed, is the 
basis of the wdiole study of comparative 
embryology, which only became possible 
os a science when Sohleiden and Schwann 
formulated the ceil theory. 

Embryology. The generalisations of B. 
have been developed in so great measure 
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with the help of the study of embryology, 
that some oonception of the general con- 
elusions of embryology is essential to the 
comprehension of B. As has been already 
said, the cell theory teaches that all 
organisms, from the simplest to the most 
complex, begin life as single cells; em- 
bryology studying in detail the whole 
PTOoess of development. It has been dis- 
covered that, although the process 
necessarily varies in the different groups 
of plants and animals, it is nevertheless 
possible to generalise extensively regard- 
ing the process. The simplest organisms 
never consist of more than one cell, which, 
after a time, divides into two parts, each 
containing a share of the cell 'Substance, 
the nucleus and the nuclear contents. 
There has been a great deal of speciilation 
why this should happen. It has been 
pointed out that, in a single cell, the 
power of responding to external stimuli 
and of taking in food are functions of the 
external surface, whilst the total needs of 
the organism are to be regarded os a 
function of the total bulk, i.e. of the 
volume. We may say that, generally 
speaking, anabolism is dependent upon 
the extent of surface, and katabolism 
upon volume; i.e. the one varies as the 
square of the radius and the other as the 
cube. In other words, in the growing 
organism there is a race between growth 
and renewal on the one hand, and decay 
and destruction on the other. There is 
thus, for every cell, an optimum bulk 
beyond which growth is a handicap, and 
at this point, it is assumed, the cell 
safe^ards itself by dividing into two 
smaUer ones. Although, when such div. 
has once occurred, the original cell no 
longer exists, its actual material is part 
of the new cells. In the simple forms 
of organisms, consisting of single cells, 
it Is possible to say, therefore, that death 
never occurs; and that the cells, though 
not everlasting, are nevertheless im- 
mortal. In such forms of life there 
Is no distinction between body and 
organs. All the functions of a living 
organism are performed by the one body, 
and though we speak of the unicellular 
oiijanism iis a simple form of life, physio- 
logically it Is very complex, since it per- 
forms all the varied functions of nutrition, 
reproduction, response to external stimidi, 
excretion, etc., itself. From the meta- 
bolic position, as has already been seen, 
the matter is simpler; all the various 
activities of the living cell may bo sumnied 
up under the heads of anabolism and 
katabolism —or growth and wasto. The 
form of reproduction which has been 
mentioned in connection with these 
organisms is known as asexual repro- 
duction, or reproduction by simple fission, 
A slightly higher, though really hardly 
different method is that shown by some 
single cells, such as yeast, which bud off 
tiny portions of themselves which even- 
tually become separate and grow approxi- 
mately to the size of the parent cell. 
Another form of reproduction which can 
be observed with some unicellular animals 
results from conjugation. Here two 
apparently similar cells unite Into one. 
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and then divide to give rise to new in- 
dividuals ; we have here the rudiments of 
the sexual process which reaches its 
highest development in the reproduction 
of the flowering plants and the mammals. 

A higher stage of life is reached when a 
number of similar cells unite together to 
form a body. We thus have an organism 
made up of a number of cells (multi-^ 
cellular), and here we see differentiation, 
certain cells assuming one function pre- 
ponderantly, and some another. Some 
colls take on the function of tligestion and 
nutrition, some movement and some re- 
production. At a still higher stage, 
groups of cells become organised, for the 
purpose of carrying out in common a 
single ^lnction, into aggregates — the 
tissues; and eventually, in higher foimis, 
tissue aggregates occur — the organs. In 
these higher forms of life the cell has split 
up into aggregates of cells of specialised 
structure, carrying out different functions, 
but nevertheless all have originated in a 
single cell, and unitedly they may be 
termed the organism or body. In the 
course of the development of the organ- 
ism. differentiation Is constantly going on, 
and 2 main directions may be distin- 
guished. Some of the cells are differen- 
tiated Into those which are destined to 
form the bodily tissues and to be con- 
cerned with the functions of nutrition, 
movement, and response; others are 
differentiated into the germ c^Us, which 
will xindcrtake the function of repro- 
duction. It is clear that for the per- 
sistence of the race the function of repro- 
duction is of paramount importance, so 
that the reproductive cells may be 
regarded as more important than any 
others. The reproductive cells are of 2 
types, known as ova and sperms (some- 
times called spermatozoids In plants and 
spermatozoa in animals). In dioecious 
plants and animals, the sperms are carried 
by certain individuals eallctl males, and 
the ova by others, termed females. 
Sometimes a single individual-^herina- 
phrodite — carries both sperms and ova, 
but in such oases there are, frequently, 
elaborate mechaniBms which ensure tbo 
impossibility of union occurring between 
ova and sperms derived from the same 
organism. Ova and sperms differ in 
structure and in function. Ova are nor- 
mally quiescent and stored with nutri- 
ment for the nourishment of the embryo 
in the early stages of development, whilst 
si>orm8 are smaller and more active, being 
provided, in many cases, with structures 
which enaVde them to swim about and 
make their way to the ovum, SperiiiH 
which do not unite with an ovum die ; and 
so, in all but exceptional cases, do ova 
which fail to unite with a sperm. For 
reproduction to occur a sperm must pene- 
trate an ovum. The nuclei of the two 
fuse, and the cell material of the sperm is 
absorbed into the cell material of the 
ovum. The resulting cell is known as a 
fertilised ovum, wlilch begins to divide, 
forming first 2, then 4, 8, 16, etc., cells. 
In suitable conditions the fertilised ovum 
will give rise to millions of cells by re- 
peated division and sub-division. The 
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cells produced by the fertilised ovum have, 
in very many casos, been observed to be 
differentiated, very early in division, into 
germ-cells and somatic cells. No other 
cells, excepting the germ-cells which are 
embedded in the reproductive organs till 
they tahe theh* part in reproduction, ever 
unite to produce a new organism. Somatic 
ceils may increase their number by divi- 
sion, and it is possible for missing parts of 
organs to be renewed; but repair and 
regeneration must not be confused with 
reproduction, a function which is reserved 
entirely for the germ-cells. 

It should bo remarked, in passing, that 
exceptionally it appears to be possible to 
fertilise an ovum without the aid of a 
sperm. The eggs laid by the virgin 
queen bee hatch into drones, and the 
green fly (Aphis) produces large numbers 
of young from unfertilised eggs. These 
are cases of parthenogenesis (virgin 
birth). Still more remarlmblo is the fact 
that the unfertilised ova of the sea- 
urchin may be made to commence develop- 
ment merely by immersing them In in- 
organic chemical solutions; and that the 
unfertilised ovum of the frog commences 
to develop when the egg is merely pricked. 
Kecently a similar claim has been made 
for eggs of the rabbit (i.e. a manmial), 
which have boon caused to develop as 
far as the adult, stage without any process 
of natural fertilisation. The only re- 
corded cases of parthenogenesis in 
humans are those concerning the birth of 
(.'hrist and the religious leaders of other 
sects. On sucb grounds it has been urged 
that tlie function of the sperm is purelj” 
chemical or mechanical, and that It is not 
indispensable. But this statement is too 
sweeping. Oenotlcists have shown be- 
yond doubt tliat the sperm carries half of 
t he unit characters which will determine 
the attributes of the offspring. In some 
cases of parthenogenesis, observers have 
seen a part of the ovum, which is normally 
rejected- before fertilisation, returning to 
the ovum and functioning as a sperm. 
Again, ova which have been stimulated to 
development i)y means of physical or 
chemical stimuli do not develop normally: 
even the carefully worked-out methods of 
Loeb (1850-1924) produced larvae which 
w’^cre not quite normal. What becomes 
clear from all this is the extremely com- 
plex character of the apparently simple 
process of fertilisation, and the great need 
of a vast amount of specialised work in 
many fields l>efore we shall be able to gain 
a final and comprehensive view’ of its 
l)urpo8e and the means by which this is 
achieved. 

Closely related to the problems of 
fertilisation is the problem of death. 
Weismann regarded the mature organism 
as the mere guardian of gcrm-celis des- 
tined for reproduction, and death as the 
nemesis of reproductive acts: once the 
germ-cells had been brought to maturity 
and released in sufficient quantity to 
ensiue the perpetuity of the race, the body 
was of no further use. Death, therefore, 
appeared to him inevitable. But it is 
clear that tlie matter cannot be allow’cd to 
rest at this point. If the germ-cell is im- 


mortal, and the somatic cell is destined to 
perish, In what ultimate differences of 
structure or material does this difference 
lie. Unioellular organisms, as has already 
been said, are potentially immortal, and 
this quail tv is snared by germ -cells. The 
somatic cells are formed by the germ -cells ; 
by specialisation they lose their power of 
reproducing new individuals, though they 
may divide to produce other cells of their 
own specialised type. Death seems, then, 
to be involved in differentiation — the 
germ -cell may die as a result of violence 
or disease or unfavourable conditions, but 
the body cell must die in any event. 
However, the various problems raised in 
this connection have not been solved, and 
in late years attention was again directed 
to some of them as a result of experiments 
in rejuvenation of body tissues. 

Perhaps the greatest generalisation in 
the field of embryology is the recapitula- 
tion theory. The embryologists of the 
earlier half of the nineteenth centm’y had 
observed that there were interesting re- 
semblances between the early embryonio 
forms of animals markedly different from 
each other at maturity. For example, 
the resemblances between the embryos of 
sharks and birds and dogs wore obvious, 
ill spite of the great differences between 
adult sharks and birds and dogs. Fur- 
ther, there were resemblances between the 
very young embiyonic forms of creatures 
so widely different os worms, sea-urchins, 
frogs, and mammals. Development, that 
is to say, proceeded on parallel lines up to 
a point at which divergences began to 
occur. These phenomena were not in- 
telligible until the theory of evolution 
had been announced. It was clear to 
early observers that individual evolution 
occurred in development, but it was not 
possible for thorn to interpret their obser- 
vations generally until the doctrine of 
the origin of species came to their aid. 
It was then realised that individual de- 
vclopinent became intelligible as a re- 
capitulation of the stages through which 
the race had passed in its evolutiou from 
a simple to a complex organism. Von 
Baer first enunciated tins prirjciplo, which 
is generally named after him, though 
Haeckel later enunciated it in the form: 
ontogeny (the development of the in- 
dividual) recapitulates phylogeny (the 
evolutionary hist, of the species to which 
that individual belongs). Further ro- 
fceai'cb has showui that often a great deal 
of omission occurs, and that other com- 
plications interfere with the accm-acy of 
the detailed reproduction of the past; 
but nevertheless the general truth of von 
Baer’s law is admitted. It has, however, 
been criticised recently by de Boer; the 
stages in development of the Individual 
ar<^ held by him to recapitulate similar 
stages in the embryo of the ancestors, not 
in tlie adult form of their ancestors. The 
l)rinciple of Baer’s law has been widely 
used in the fields of sociology, anthropo- 
logy, etc., and, provided the applictition is 
not strained too far, it is capable of illu- 
minating a great many problems. In B., 
it has been used in the effort to construct 
gen<.‘aIogical trees of existing species ol 
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animals and plants, and dornonstratlng 
their historical relationships; in this way 
embryology and palBeontologry have been 
able to give each other miitnal assistance, 
lint it must be remembered that the evolu- 
tionary hist, of a single species extends 
over many millions of years, whilst the 
process of individual development is a 
matter of days or weeks, of months at 
most. Consoquoiitly, it is impossible that 
the development of the embryo from the 
ovum can do more than retrace the main 
outlines of the development of the hist, of 
the race; details must necessarily be 
omitted, and short cuts often taken. 
There has been speculation why the 
ovum must develop into the mature 
a«iult by means of this often circuitous 
route, when greater economy would be 
secured by more direct means. For 
example, in the developing human 
embryo, as in the embryos of the shark 
and the chick, gill -slits appear. In the 
shark they are the ba-sis of gills, but in the 
oliick and the human being they simply 
close again. It has been suggested, 
however, that such structures provide the 
necessary stimuli for the development of 
the structures which subsequently replace 
them ; and this view seems to be home out 
by recent work dealing with the hor- 
mones, chemical substances generated 
within the organism and passed into the 
blood-stream to activate other parts of 
the bodv. It seems likely that structures 
arising m the course of development and 
disappearing before development is com- 
plete may fdnetion in this particular way, 
giving rise to substances necessary for the 
development of other parts. It has been 
found that the total removal of em- 
t)ryonio structures Interferes very de- 
finitely with proper development, whilst 
their transplantation to other parts of the 
embryo has quite other effects. Work in 
this partienJar field of research is still 
i)elng carried on at present. Julian 
Huxley, too, has demonstrated that 
extracts of endocrine glands may have a 
marked effect In accelerating development, 
or even In extending it beyond its nsnal 
stage in certain cases, such os axolotl. 
This creature does not normally pass 
l>eyond a tadpole stage of development, 
hut with the use of thyroid extract can 
be made to develop to the adult am- 
phibian stage. 

The Darwinian theory first estab. a 
scientific explanation of the evolution of 
living organisms. It differed very greatly 
from all the evolutionary speculations 
w’hich had been made before Darwin, 
some in anct. Greece, inasmuch as it was 
based on a vast collection of facts and, 
furthermore, indicated very definitely the 
direction in which other facts were to bo 
sought. Further it regarded evolution 
as something which was still going on 
under the influence of conditions operative 
at the present day. Darwin asserted 
that the facts of variation, heredity, and 
the struggle for existence were completely 
adequate to explain the multiplicity of 
species Inhabiting the earth as well os the 
extinct forms revealed by the geologist. 
A good deal of the evidence upon which 


Darwin relied was taken from the practi- 
cal experience of breeders. These, as 
Darwin pointed out, constantly Improved 
breeds, evolved new strains, and allowed 
others to perish, by a process of artificial 
selection. Certain animals were allowed 
to survive and to breed ; others wore killed 
off. The condition of survival was fitness 
for the breeder's purpose. In nature, 
the condition of survival and perpetuation 
was ‘fitness to survive,’ viz. the power to 
compete successfully with other living 
creatures for the moans of subsistence. 
The simplicity of the Darwinian formula 
proved misleading to a great many 
people. It w’os conceived that the Dar- 
winian theory implied that human 
beings and animals were mere creatures 
of environment, and that, through modi- 
fication of the environment, the aims of 
philanthropists and social reformers might 
be achieved. Often enough, too narrow 
a view of environment ivas taken, so that 
an over-simplified doctrine was subjected 
to still further unjustified simplification, 
environment being considered as nothing 
more than an aggregate of material sur- 
roundings. It is not necessary to deal 
with the literature which grew up as a 
result of confusing the ‘fittest to survive' 
with the morally beat? It is merely 
necessary to point out that in the situa- 
tions which Darwin conceived as deter- 
mining survival wo are dealing with a 
totality which involves an object which 
permits a great variety of actl\ity in 
respect of it, and a living organism which 
acta in certain ways. What determines 
the result is the aT)propriatoness of the 
organ’s reaction for producing those 
results which mean survival. It Is not 
the more possession of a structure which 
counts for so much, but the utilisation of 
that structure — so that we rapidly pass 
from the consideration of the material 
environment to those characters of living 
matter which are studied by the ani- 
mal psychologist as ‘animal behaviour.’ 
Modern psychology, which stands In very 
close relation to ' biologrjs regards ‘be- 
haviour’ as a double function, involving 
at the same time the organism which 
acts and the objects towards which it 
acts. 

The work which ' has boon done since 
Darwin’s time has not materially affected 
his theory, though it has modified and 
amplified the terms ho employed. The 
fundamental fact, first i)ointcd out l)y 
Malthus (1766-1834), that the pop. in- 
creases at a faster rate than the means of 
siibsistonco, remains true, in spite of the 
opening up of new lands, the Improvement 
of agriculture, and the dlscoveiT of new 
supplies of food. The obvious fact 
pointed out by Darwin, that far more in- 
dividuals of every species of living 
organism are born than can survive, can- 
not be disputed. The importance of en- 
vironment is as fully recognised as in 
Darwin’s day, though a great deal of 
investigation is necessary in every In- 
stance before it can bo said what is the 
precise significance of a given object to 
li given organism. We may exemplify 
here, perhaps, the detailed studies of 
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Ross, which revealed exactly what it was I ways and to what extent. It has been 


within a malaria-infested area which con- 
stituted a favourable environment for 
the mosquito, and made it possible to 
change it by simple methods into an area 
in which the mosquito could not survive. 
Heredity has been a subject of detailed 
and brilliant research since Darwin’s dav. 
and the experimental work in the ftelcl 
promises to make it almost an exact 
science capable of obtaining results which 
can be predicted beforehand. Variation, 
too, has been a subject of careful and 
detailed study. 

The experimental studies of heredity 
and variation belong, in the main, to the 
twentieth century. Galton (1822-1911) 
realised that the question of the tendency 
of parents to transmit their characteristics 
to their offspring must be Investigated, 
in part, at least, by a statistical method. 
Mendel, it will he remembered, working 
earlier and independently, had arrived at 
the same conclusion. The ditflcultics of 
individual investigation of human heredity 
were largely caused by the fact that there 
was no precise knowledge of tho hist, 
of the feature tho inheritance of which 
was being investigated no matter how 
thoroughly that feature was known in tho 
individual. Gallon’s contribution to bio- 
logical knowledge lies not so much in his 
actual theories of heredity, as in his 
discovery of a method which Morgan, 
Blakeslee, and Riddell have since used 
successfully. 

If environment is regarded as the 
means of making explicit what is implicit 
111 the individual {e.g. tho capacity to eat 
is expressed a.s behaviour only in the 
presence of an edible oidoct), variations 
mav bo looked upon as being partly in- 
herited and partly acquired. Structures 
which may be used in certain ways are 
inherited, but modes of using them are 
acquired. The environment, though it 
may stimulate certain organisms to act in 
certain ways, cannot possibly do so In the 
case of others. Tempting food at tho top 
of a tree may cause a monkey to climb the 
tree or a bird to fly to it, may stimulato a 
dog to frantic and futile efforts; it cannot, 
however, make the dog, whose limbs are 
unfitted for climbing, climb. The cause 
of the effort, in all t hese case.s, is a rolation 
between the animal and the food. If the 
animal were indifferent to the food, tho 
possession of suitable climbing structures 
would not induce it to climb the tree. 
Some such line of criticism as this must 
be applied to the experiments of Wei.s- 
mann and his followers to show that 
acquired characters were not transmitted, 
by tho mutilation of successive generations 
of rats and mice. There was no innate 
tendency towards taillessness In these 
animals, and Weiamann’s attempts to 
stimulato something which did not exist 
came to nothing. From results of ex- 
periments made by Kammerer, Sumner, 
and other workers, Neo-Lamarckians 
believe there is no longer any room for 
doubt that some acquired characters are 
transmitted, and the question to be 
solved has thus become that of which 
characters are so transmitted, in what 


pointed out that the results of education 
are not transmitted in human beings, but, 
on the other hand, men vary in their 
capacity to be educated, so that we may 

E ost a hypothetical variation, ‘educa- 
lllty.’ It is not possible to define and 
measure it in men, and, further, the 
interval between successive generations 
makes man an unsuitablo subject for 
experiment of this kind. William Mc- 
Dougall, however, conceived the possi- 
bility of educating rats, by training 
thorn to learn how to interpret signals 
which lead them to food, failure to follow 
the proper signals resulting in punishment 
by means of a mild electric shock. It is 
possible here to estimate the speed at 
which the rats learn by counting the 
number of trials necessary before the rat 
bos learnt how to rcBch tne food without 
making mistakes. If tho same experi- 
ment is repeated through a number of 
generations, evidence will have been 
accumulated which will indicate whether 
the results of training aro transmitted to 
later generations in tho form of an in- 
creased facility to learn. McDougall 
(1931) pub. an Interim report in which ho 
claimed ho had evidence that this was 
the ease. 

One of tho conclusions from tho experi- 
ments of Mendel and his successors is that 
no individual possesses characters which 
have not been transmitted to him, even 
though in his Indiyidual existence he may 
develop and use them in ways which are 
different from those in whicli his parents 
made use of them. Thus, if we believe 
that tho Alsatian sheepdog, the bulldog, 
and the spaniel are descended from a 
single race of dogs, wo must believe that 
the members of that race possessed tho 
characters which we find, in exaggerated 
form, perhaps, in their descendants. The 
origin of aU the domestic races of plants 
and animals is accounted for by the view 
that selective breeding has resulted in the 
weakening or loss of factors which were 
present in tho ancestors; and tho view is 
confirmed by such experiments as those of 
Darwin, who succeeded In breeding tho 
wild rock -pigeon by crossing extreme 
domestic varieties, or the reproduction of 
the colour of the wild rabbit by the cross- 
ing of a yellow rabbit with a Himalayan 
variety. In such ways wo bring together 
the factoi*8 which have been segregated in 
the domestic strains. It is not possible 
to say what these factors are, but they 
seem not to be corpuscles of living matter, 
as Darwin and Welsmann held. They 
may be definite chemical compounds 
which, entering the cell, influence meta- 
bolism, and so determine development. 
Of mutations and their origin little is 
known except that they occur, and to say 
that they are ‘spontaneous’ is merely to 
admit ignorance of their cause. Darwin 
held that great and sudden changes in 
environment increases variability. This 
appears to be true of Drosophila when 
kept under laboratory conditions ; the rate 
of mutation has been greatly inci*eased by 
subjecting this Insect to A-rays, or to 
radium emanations. Tower, subjecting 
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beetles, at certain staKes of their develop* 
ment, to boat and dryiiesa, found that 
their offspring differed considerably from 
their parents, and were constant stocks, 
since they transmitted these variations to 
offspring, and on crossing with members 
of the normal stock gave rise to hybrids in 
Mendellan ratios. The question is opened 
up whether the differences in offspring 
of the same parents are the result of 
differences in the germ-cells, or of slight 
environmental differences affecting the 
developing embryo: the balance of 
evidence suggests that most differences 
are due to differences In the germ pltism 


oaves lose their eyes, parasites lose their 
locomotive organs. This return from the 
complex to the simple by the loss of 
highly specialised structures is known as 
degeneration. All along the evolutionary 
path are found organs which were once 
required, but are now useless or are 
adapted to some new function, one which 
they did not in the first instance serve. 
These organs ore called vestigial, and 
tend to disappeu-r. Degeneration is evi- 
dence In support of the evolutionary 
theory, according to which vailallon may 
be either progressive or regressive, a 
regressive variation being as likely to be 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS, EXPRESSED AS A GENEALOOICAL TREE 
B, Balanoglossus (Enter opneusta), an important connecting hnk between vertebrates and invertebrates. 


However, the view that variations arise 
within the germ -plasm must not blind us 
to the fact that the germ -plasm is highly 
resistant to variation, since, but for this, 
species would eventually cease to exist. 

Phylogeny. Phylogeny is the spcHiiid 
study of organisms with a view to estab- 
lishing their relationships. The earlier 
problem of classification, before Dar- 
winism, was that of reducing a vast 
accumulation of material to order for 
convenience of reference and manipula- 
tion. But the Darwinian theory of 
descent Implied that there were relation- 
ships existing between the various species 
of Jiving oiganisms. With the help of 
morphology, comparative anatomy, em- 
bryology, and palaeontology, it should be 
possible to discover lines of de8C3ent 
connecting the various branches of the 
genealogical tree. Two interesting facta 
stand out clearly, viz, degeneration and 
convergence. Forms which differ widely 
in their adult forms are found to be closely 
allied in embryonio stages. Fishes .in 


a factor favouring survival in some en- 
vironments as a progressive one. On the 
other band, adult organisms show charac- 
ters which would lead us to group them 
with others, were It not that the hist, of 
their embryonio development shows the 
two to be quite unielatod. In tlio process 
of adaptation to environment they have 
evolved structures comparable to those of 
unrelated oiganisms which have been 
compelled to adapt themselves to similar 
environmental conditions. The facts of 
convergence and degeneration make clear 
the need of the phylogenlst for evidence 
gathered fi-om every available sourco 
before he is in a position to say definitely 
in what relationship an organism stand- 
to other organisms. The cases of the 
vvormllke Balanoglossus and the lancelet 
(Amphioztia) (q.v.) may bo cited. Only a 
full knowledge of their development woultl 
lead any one to realise that the place of 
these organisms is not with the worms, 
and that they have vertebrate affinities. 

Place of Biology among tite Sciences, It 
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is evident ttvat B. considers all matters 
which throw light on the relatioDship of 
life to matter. It touches very closely, 
at its higher stages, the physlf^al and 
the mental sciences. The study of mor- 
phology or physiology in the light of the 
cell theory leads to consideration of pro- 
toplasm, and it Is the endeavour of some 
biologists to reduce this to chemical and 
physical formulro. Whether this be 
possible or not, it Is clear that living 
matter responds in a variety of important 
ways to physical and chemical stimuli, 
ana the relation of B. to chem. ana 
physics has resulted in the development of 
special branches of investigation under 
the names of biochemistry and bio- 
physics. Again, the statistical methods 
of certain branches of biological research 
depend iipon mathematics. Psychology, 
too, stands in close relation to B.: if the 
psychologist turns to B. for dohnitiODB of 
environment, organism, Instinct, and the 
like, it is no less true that the biologist 
uses terms borrowed from the psychologist 
in his descriptions of animal behaviour. 
The science of sociology, too, though it is 
the study of social aggregates, and must 
study the individual for the purpose of 
accumulating data, has to make use of 
concepts borrowed from B. The studies 
of social and physical anthropology, also, 
are related to biology. 

Applications of Biology. Although B. 
is pursued purely os a branch of science, 
08 a contemplation of, and an effort to 
comprehend the world of life and man’s 
place In it, it is proving itself of utilitarian 
value. From the first it has stood in 
definite relation to medicine, the ear Jest 
botany being connected with the gather- 
ing and cultivation of plants of medicinal 
value. At tho present day pharma- 
ceutical research is directed towards the 
discovery of new remedial agents in 
plants and methods of extraction. Tho 
discovery and preparation of vaccines, 
anti-toxins, and medicinal preparations 
from tho glands of animals is a definite 
application of B. to medicine. Again, 
the study of many diseases showed that 
they owed their origin to the presence of 
living organisms which lived either within 
the body (parasitic worms, filaria, germs 
of various kinds, etc.) or upon it (various 
blood-sucking Insects, etc.). The de- 
velopment of successful procedures against 
the disease demanded study by competent 
biologists of the hist, of the organism 
causing tlie disease. Studies of this kind 
have made it possible to banish certain 
diseases — malaria, yellow fever, sleeping 
sickness, relapsing fever — from areas in 
which they had formerly been prevalent. 
Various diseases of jilants and animals 
have been investigated with success, and 
methods devised for combating the causes 
of the dlseaso. The study of posts which 
did damage to crops and to forests has 
indicated moans of exterminating them, 
or of reducing their numbers. Modern 
t’Urgery owes the development of antl- 
Beptlo and aseptio methods to discoveries 
in the field of B. (See articles on Bac- 
teria; Antiseptics.) 

The modem study of genetics has 


enabled breeders to prodnee new strains 
of animals and plants of great value. 
New strains of wheat and of grasses have 
been obtained which ore more productive 
than the strains from which they were 
produced. So excellent have been the 
services rendered by B. in such fields as 
these, that the assistance of competent 
biologists — botanists, entomologists, and 
helminthologists — is a reco^sed part of 
ogrio. research, pest control, and related 
work. 

Another field in which modern work in 
genetics promises much is the field of 
eugenics. This is an application of the 
findings of the study of heredity to human 
beings. At tho moment very little has 
been done, and this not altogether suc- 
cessfully, to prevent the reproduction of 
human beings with undesirable variations 
which they are likely to transmit to their 
offspring — e.g. feeble-mindedness. Al- 
ready, in highly civilised communities, 
there ore indications that the birth-rate 
is lowest amongst tho best types, and 
highest amongst the poorest. As a study, 
eugenics was founded by Gallon . A 
great deal of work remains to be done 
before it is possible to draw up practicable 
schemes for utilising the findings of 
modern B. with the object of improving 
the race ; and much has to be done before 
the general public can be educated to tho 
view that something should be done. 
However, though no application of 
eugenics to life on any collective scale 
seems Imminent, it is worth bearing in 
mind as an instance of the wide range of 
the science. See also Anthkopoloq r ; 
Evolution; Man, etc. 
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Biology, Marine, see Marine. 

Bion, a Gk. poet, of whose life no record 
is known to exist. He was b. at Smyrna, 
or near by, and be Jived about 100 b.c.. 
probably In Sicily or Magna Groecia. His 
poems belong to wbat is termed the 
bucolic class. A few only have been pre- 
served and among thorn the Lament for 
Adonis is the best known. The subjects 
treated by him were generally the passions 
of the gods. B.*8 poems are usually in- 
cluded with those of Theocritus. Her- 
mann’s and Ziegler’s separate eds. are the 
best. A. Lang trans. most of B.’s poem.s. 
In 1795 O. F. W. Jacobs pub. his works at 
Gotha, and in the same year they wore 

f ub. in London by Gilbert Wakefield. 

n 1807 they appeared at Leipzig. 
According to the legend, B. d, of poison. 
An elegy was written by his friend Moa- 
chus on the event. 

Bion, a Gk. scientist, belonged to the 
family of Democritus. He lived at 
Abdera, and was famous as a mathe- 
matician. It was said that he taught the 
existence of countries where the year is 
composed of a day and a night. 

Bion of Borysthenes (c. 274-r. 241 B.C.), 
a Gk. philosopher. He studied at Athens 
under Crates of the Cynic school, and 
Theodorus the Atheist. He then began 
his writings, of which a few fragments 
merely have descended to us. A typical 
figure of his age, half philosopher, half 
lUt^raieur — ^the Greek Voltaire, as he 
has been called. Epigram, paradox, 
and antithesis characterise his fragments. 
He d. at Chalcis in Euboea. 

Biondi, Giovanni Francesco (1572- 
1644), an It. writer, b. in Lesina, one of 
the Dalmatian is. Introduced to the 
court of James I.; he won the king’s 
confidence, and a title, by the successful 
execution of a secret mission to the duke 
of Savoy. Ho wrote a History of the 
Wars of the Roses in It., and d, in Berne, 
leaving a fame based upon the elegance 
of his prose. 

Bionomics, or laws of life, that branch 
of biological research which deals with 
the revelations of organisms amongst 
themselves and to their environment. It 
thus includes the study of heredity {q.v,), 
or the tendency of growing organisms to 
develop a symmetrical arrangement of 
parts which is characteristic of the species. 
How this tendency is transmitted is an 
old and still unsolved problem, though the 
researches of the followers of Mendel 
(q.v,) are suggestive. The development 
of parental characteristics is dependent 
upon the maintenance of certain con- 
ditions in the earliest or pre-natal stages 
of growth, and these conditions are in- 
vestigated and generalised in the study of 
embryology Finally, the species 

being looked upon as one link in the whole 
chain of organic life, it is necessary to 
study how certain structures are affected 


by the law of variation {q.v,), which have 
been directed by the tendencies studied 
under the name of evolution (q.v.), 

Biot. Jean Baptiste (1774-1862), physi- 
cist, was b. in Paris. Ho was educated in 
the polytechnic school, after which he 
entered the artillery service. The latter 
he soon left in order to study natural 
science and mathematics. He taught 
physics for some years at Beauvais, after 
which ho became prof, of the same subject 
in the Colldge do Franco. In 1803 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and a year later he was appointed 
to the Observatory of Paris. In 1806 ho 
was made a member of the Bureau des 
Longitudes, and in 1809 became also prof, 
of physical astronomy in the univ. of 
Paris. He pnb. sov. excellent textbooks; 
among thorn may bo mentioned Essai de 
g6omMrii analytique; Traiti ilimentaire 
de physique exp^rimeniale, etc. He also 
wrote books on the astronomy of the anct. 
Egyptians, Chinese, and Indians. Nearly 
all branches of physics were considerably 
advanced by his labours. He was one 
of the most eminent physicists and mathe- 
maticians of his time. He d. in Paris. 

Biotite, mineral of the mica group. It 
is a silicate of aluminium and iron with 
magnesium and potassium. It crystal- 
lises into hexagonal prisms. It Is often 
called magnesia mica, as distinct from 
muscovite or notash mica. The most 
Important variety of B. is meroxene. 
which is found in volcanic deposits. It 
was from fine crystals of this variety, 
found near Vesuvius, that mineralogists 
were able to determine the crystalline 
form of mica, which was formerly thought 
to belong to the hexagonal or ortho- 
rhombic systems. Other varieties of B. 
are rubellene, found In many volcanic 
rocks, voigtite, found in gravel rocks, 
phlogopite, which has a large proportion 
of silica, and lepidomelane, which is rich 
in ferrous and ferric oxides. When 
ferrous oxide quite replaces magnesia, 
iron mica results. B. inica is more 
readily decomposed than muscovite. 

Bipmnaria (Lat. bis, twice, penna, a 
feather), name given to the larva of a 
starfish. Its shape is peculiar, and has a 
tendency to develop long ‘anna.’ The 
two ciliated bands, which at first cncirclo 
the larva, gradually extend themselves 
till they enclose nearly the w^hole of the 
upper and lower halves of the body. 

Biplane, see under Aeroplane. 

Biquadratic (Lat. bi^adratus, twice 
squared), an equation which involves the 
fourth power of the unknown quantity, 
e.g. a:*-j-aa;*-fhaf*-fcx-fd“0, where x is 
unknown. 

Bir (Arabic, a well), tn. of Turkey. It 
is situated on the 1. b. of the Euphrates at 
its nearest approach to the bay of Iskan- 
derun. It is about 80 m. N.E. of Aleppo, 
on the main route from Aleppo to Orfa 
and the Persian frontier. 1 1 had formerly 
a considerable trade with Bagdad by riv. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Birbhum, dlst. in Bihar prov., India, 
with an area of 1762 sq. m. The chief 
agrlc. product is rice. Pop. 847,000. 

Birob {Betula), tree or shrub belonging 
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to the order BetulacesB. There are 
about 25 species of B., and while the 
majority are trees of medium size, some 
are shrubs. B. trees are to be found in 
nearly every country of the N. temperate 
regions, and in the Arctic. The trunks 
are round, with slim branches, and the 
bark is generally In fine, soft, membranous 
layers. The common B. (B. alha) is a 
graceful tree, silvery white in colour. It 

f rows quickly, but does not live long. 

t Is found in the forests throughout the 
greater port of Europe, particularly In 
Russia, and also in Asia Minor and N. 
America. It is used for charcoal and for 
firewood. It is manufactured into furni- 
ture, used for upholstery, and for carriage 
building. Thousands of spoons, used In 
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Russia, are made from it. The bark and 
also the leaves are utilised medicinally, 
and for dyeing and tanning; the Russian 
leather is noticeable for the odour caused 
by the B. tanning. In N. America the B. 
tree is as useful. The wood is tough and 
durable, and is made into canoes, snow- 
shoes, platters, and also used for house 
roofing. There are sev. kinds of B. in 
N. America; the white is used in the last- 
mentioned ways. The black B. (B, nigra) 
and the red B. (B. lenta) are other varieties 
of which tho wood is exceptionally hard; 
hence their value. Tho leaves may be 
used for making tea, which has an agree- 
able flavour. The yellow B. (B. lutea) 
of Nova Scotia, is another species, and the 
paper B. (B. papyracea) is so called 
because the bark can be thinly peeled into 
sheets and used in the place of paper. B. 
oil is manufactured from the outer layers 
of the bark, and mixed with a fine meal it 
forms food for pigs. In early spring, 
when the sap is just beginning to rise, it Is 
drawn from the trunk, and on account of 
its sugary nature is manufactured into a 
kind of vinegar. The weeping B. (B. 
pendula) is another species. The dwarf 
B., a very low shrub, is found almost 
everywhere in the N. ipart of the world. 
The Laplanders used ft in stufilng their 
beds, for fuel, and the seeds for food. 


Siroh, Charles Bell (1832-93). Eng. 
sculptor, b. in London, the son of Jona- 
than B. (1783-1847), the translator of 
Faust and the Nibelungen Lied, He was 
a pupil at the school of design, Somerset 
House, and afterwards ho went to Berlin 
with his father. He then studied at the 
Berlin Royal Academy. He won £600 
in 1864 from the Art Union of London by 
his life-size group ‘A Wood Nymph.' He 
became an A.R.A. in 1880, and in that 
year his work of the Grifiin, on the Temple 
Bar memorial in Fleet Street, wasr 
accomplished. 

Birch, Samuel (1757-1841), Eng. drama- 
tist, b. in London. He was the son of a 
pastrycook in Cornhill. He himself wa» 
a pastrycook, the proprietor of ‘Birch’s,' 
the oldest shop of tho kind in London 
(Cornhill, c. 1690-1926; Angel Court, from 
1927). Lord mayor, 1815. Ho wrote 
numerous musical dramas and poems, in- 
cluding The Adopted Child, The Smugglers,. 
The Manners, Fast Asleep, A Victim of 
Homance, etc. etc. 

Birch, Samuel (1813-85), Eng. anti- 
quary and egyptologlst, b. in London. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylore 
School. In 1861 he was appointed to the 
keepership of the antiquities department 
of the Brit. Museum. In 1874 he became 
president of the London Congress of 
Orientalists. He trans. many hiero- 
gjyphical works, and compiled Egyptian 
grammars. 

Birch, Thomas (1705-66), Eng. his- 
torical writer, b. of Quaker parents in 
London. He qualified himself for the 
ministry, and entered the Church of 
England. In 1734 he became chaplain 
to the earl of Kilmarnock. In 1735 he 
became a member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. He did a considerable amount 
of literary work, compiling and editing. 
Ho also transcribed a great number of 
works in the library at Lambeth Palace. 

Birch, Walter de Gray (1842-1924), 
Eng. archseologist, son of Samuel B. Hie 
producUons include The Commentaries of 
Alfonso d* Albuquerque and 2'he Cartu- 
larium Saxonicum. For 22 years he ed. 
the Brit. Arcbeeological Association'e 
Journal, and he issued many treatises on> 
subjects dealing with archesology and 
and. hist. 

Biroh-Pfelffer, Charlotte (1800-68), 
actress and dramatist of Ger. origin, b. at 
Stuttgart. As soon as she was 13 years 
of age she began her public life at Munich, 
and from that time she played at Berlin, 
Hamburg, and other places. She was 
married when she was 25 to a Dr. Birch 
of Copenhagen. She played afterwards 
in Amsterdam, St. Petersburg, and Pest. 
Later, she became solo manageress of tha 
Zurich theatre, and took to writing plays. 
She won more popularity for her play- 
writing than for her acting, though her 
works reached no very high standard. 
She dramatised Jane Eyre, and her works> 
were pub. in 24 vols. at Leipzig. 

Birchington, seaside resort in the isle o£ 
Thanot, Kent, 2 m. from Margate and 71' 
m, from London on the S. railway. DantO' 
Gabriel Rossetti d, and was buried herov 
There is a good golf course. Pop. 3000. 
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Bird. AccordlDfiT to the definition of 
Dr. Gadow, birds are ‘oviparous, warm* 
blooded, amniotio (see Amnion) Verte- 
brates, which have their anterior ex- 
tremities transformed into wingrs. Meta- 
carpus and finders carrying feathers or 
quills. With an intertarsai Joint. Not 
more than 4 toes, of which the first is a 
hallux.’ This transformation of the fore- 
limbs of Bs. into feathered wings is of the 
greatest importance, and the modification 
of the internal structure arising from it 
form the basis of classification of this 
group of animals known os Aves. The 
wing consists of the typical parts of a fore- 
limb, the humerus, radius, and ulna, 
carpus, metacarpus, and digits. The first 
digit is the pollex, or thumb, to which 
some feathers, known as ala spuria, or 
bastard win^, are attached; the second 
digit is the index, which bears the large 
feathers known as the primaries or 
manuals, usually 10 in number. The 
primary feathers, with the secondaries or 
cubitala, which are attached to the ulna, 
form the large wing-quills, called remiges, 
which are used in flight. The sternum, 
or breast-bone, of Bs., is affected by their 
powers of flight : those Bs. which are able 
to fly have a carina, or keel, projecting 
from the sternum, and serving as the 
basis of attachment of the great pectoral 
muscles used in flight. When the Bs. 
are incapable of flight the keel is absent 
or greatlv reduced. The vertebral column 
is completed in the caudal region by a 
flat plate knowm as the pygostyle, which 
forms a support for the rcctrices, or steer- 
ing tail-feathers, and for the uropygial 
gland {see below). The legs are composed 
of a femur, tibia, and fibula, and the 
bones of the foot; the feet have often 4 
toes, but in many cases there are only 3. 
The proximal tarsal bones are fused with 
the tibia, and the distal tarsals are joined 
to the metatarsals; between the 2 sets 
is the intcrtamal joint already mentioned 
in Gadow’s definition. In swimming- 
birds the legs are placed well back, 
while in those which have an upright 
carriage the balance of the body is pre- 
served by the forward position of the legs. 
The feet are known as pedes vadantes, or 
wading feet, and pedes gradarii, or walking 
feet, according to their function, and the 
latter are much more completely feathered 
than the former. No existing species of 
Bs. possess teeth. The uropygial borne 
on the pygostyle is an oil-gland used by 
Bs. in which it is present when preening 
(heir feathers, for their skin is unprovided 
with sebaceous glands. The eyes are 
furnished not only with an upper and a 
lower eyelid, but also with a nictitating 
membrane, semi-transparent, and cover- 
ing the eye at the volition of the owner. 
The vascular system contains warm blood, 
which is kept usually at a higher temp, 
than that of mammals ; death from cold Is 
rare unless allied with torpidity and 
starvation. The aortic arch is on the 
right side of a B., whereas in a mammal it 
is on the left. The respiratory system is 
curious, as the lungs themselves are small 
and are prolonged into air-sacs with which 
are connected a number of air-spaces in 



SOME TYPICAL HEADS OF BIRDS 
A, Seed-eatiiig bird. B, One which seeks food 
in soft mud. C, Eagle. D, d, Duck. E, Bird 
with wide gape which catches insects on wing, 
e.g. Swallow, Nightjar. F, Heron. 


the bones. Those air-spaces are found in 
the species which are powerful flyers and 
require the lessening of bodily weight, but 
in young Bs., small Bs., aquatic and 
terrestrial Bs. they are either absent or 
negligible; in addition they increase the 
efficiency of the respiratory system. The 
organ of voice is not the larynx, but 
usually the syrinx, a peculiarity of this 
class formed at the bifurcation of the 
trachea, and the modulations are effected 
by adjoining muscles. The heart of a B. 
is enclosed by pericardium, and consists 
of n right and a left half; there is no dia- 
phragm between the thoracic and ab- 
dominal regions. Digestion takes place 
In the cesophagus, stomach, and intestines, 
but it is a highly specialised function. 
The tongue is the first organ to aid in 
digestion, then comes the cesophagus, and 
this has frequently a dilatation known as 
the crop in which the food Is softened; the 
food then passes into the stomach, in the 
front part of which, the proventriculus, 
the process is carried out further, then 
follows the gizzard, or ventricvlus, which 
contains small stones and gritty matter 
for the lyrlndlng of the food, especially 
noticeable in such Bs. os feed on seeds 
and grain. The duties of building a nest 
and hatching the young cannot be de- 
finitely assigned to cither the male or the 
female B. It is customary for the male 
to provide the material and for his partner 
to perform the architectural work, but in 
many cases the female provides her own 
material. It usually falls to her lot also 
to do the sitting, but there are cases in 
which the pair takes this in turn, and 
other coses In which It Is performed 
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ROME TYPKUL FEET OP BIRDS 
A, Bird that passes much of its life od 
the ground, ^.g. Fowl. B, Percber* 
C, Hawk, Eagle. D, Duck. K, Coot. 
F, Woodpecker. 


by the male alone. The cuckoo neither 
builds a nest nor rears its own younff, but 
places the eggs in the nest of another bird 
and loaves the foster-mother to care for 
them. The position which Avos hold in 
the animal kingdom is higher than that of 
Reptilia, and lower than that of Mam- 
malia; with the former class they haA’e 
great affinity, but few links have been dis- 
covered to trace the transition from one 
to the other. The discovery of the oldest 
13. known, the fossil Archs^opteryXf has 
been of great value in such research, and 
Huxley has classed Bs., and reptiles 
together in his group of Sauropaida. 
There is a resemblance in the generative 
organs and oviparous condition of both 
classes, but Bs. aj*e never viviparous. The 
scales of reptiles may he compared with 
the feathers of Bs., but the blood of the 
Reptilia is cjold while the blood of Aves is 
warm. In the development of brain, 
memory, and sight the lower class com- 
pares unfavourably with the higher, but 
the chief diflerenco between the two lies 
in the adaptation of the B.*b fore-limbs to 
flight. This adaptation, as well as a 
keeled sternum, is to be found in the 
reptilian rterodactyl, but In the absence of 
feathers and In the general structure of 
the skeleton this fossil differs greatly 
from a B. Among mammals the bat is 
also able to fly, but the specialised struc- 
tures by which it accomplishes this feat are 
entirely different from those found in Aves. 
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The main reptilian features of Archieop- 
teryx are the presence of teeth, the well- 
marked tail, with many separate verte- 
brae, and the claws on the wing digits 
(claws also occur in the embryo ostrich). 
This bird is found fossilised In sandstone 
of the Upper Jurassic period at Solen- 
hofen (Bavaria). 

In the classification of Bs. zoologists 
are agreed in dividing them into two 
unequal orders, the Archeeomithes, or 
primitive Bs., which includes the single 
genus Archs&opteryx; and Neornlthes or 
modern Bs., which is sev. times sub- 
divided, at first Into 3 sub-orders known 
as Ratitee, Odontolcae, and Carinatee. 
The Ratitce receive their name from the 
resemblance of their breastbone to a flat- 
bottomed boat; they are flightless Bs., 
with reduced wings, and include, in 
addition to extinct species, e.g. the moa, 
living Bs., such as the ostrich, rhea, 
cassowary, emu, and kiwi, or apteryx. 
The Odontolcae are extinct marine flight- 
less Bs. with teeth in grooves in the jaws 
and no keeled breastbone; an example is 
the genus Heaperomis. The Carinatee is 
much the largest sub-order of Bs., com- 
prising thousands of species. It receives 
its name from the resemblance of the 
sternum to a keel, but in sev. flightless 
forms, as the extinct dodo and the living 
parrot — genus Stringops, this keel is 
absent or greatly reduced. The sub- 
divs. of Carfnata) are by most zoologists 
based on the system of Dr. Gadow, and 
are 14 in number. The first of these, the 
Ichthyomithes, or fish - and - bird - like 
tribe, consisted of toothed species of 
powerful flight which are now extinct. 
The tribe of Colymbiformes, or swimmers, 
consists of divers and grebes, all of which 
are water Bs. with webbed or lobed feet, 
upright bodies, and short tail-feathers. 
The Sphenlsciformos, or pen^ins, are 
flightless marine Bs. covered with feathers, 
halving the wings without large quill- 
feathers and using them as paddles when 
in the water; they ore confined to the 
Antarctic. The Procellarllformes, or pet- 
rels, are marine Bs. with webbed feet and 
capable of powerful flight; the albatross 
and Mother Carey's chicken belong to this 
group. Tho Ciconiiformes, or stork-like 
Bs., have feet adapted for wading, and 
inhabit marshes as well as the sea, and 
inland ponds, e.g. the gannet, tropic B., 
cormorant, heron, bittern, stork, ibis, 
spoonbill, and flamingo. The Anscri- 
formes, or goose-like Bs.. are aquatic and 
include all geese, swans, ducks, and 
Bcieamers. The Falconiformos are Bs. of 

rev with strongly clawed toes and curved 

eaks, as the hawk, vulturo, eagle, kite, 
buzzard, falcon, and osprey. The Tina- 
miformes, or tlnamous, are a small tribe 
of earth-Bs., strong and swift in flight. 
The Galllformes, or fowl-llko Bs., nm 
along the ground, e.g. the brush turkey, 
curassow, peacock, pheasant, domestic 
fowl, turkey, grouse, partridge, and quail. 
The Grulformes, or crane-like Bs., include 
the water hen, rail, coot, trumpeter, and 
bustard. Five groups are placed In the 
Charadriiformos, or plover-like Bs., which 
vary in habit; some can both fly and 
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wade, as the plover, oyster-catcher, 
avocot, curlew, and snipe ; some can swim 
as well as fly, t,Q. the gull, tern, auk. and 

S uffln; others, as the sand grouse, innabit 
eserts; while others again are land Bs., 
feeding on grain and seed^ e.p. the pigeon, 
dove, and dodo. The Cuculiformes, or 
cuckoo-like Bs., are arboreal, and are 
represented by the touraco in one group, 
and by the parrot in the other. Repre- 
sentatives of the arboreal CoracUformes, 
or raven-llko Bs., are the kingflsher, 
hoopoe, owl, goatsucker, swift, mouse- 
bird, quesal, toucan, humming birds, and 
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woodpecker. The last, and largest, 
tribe is that of the Passeriformes, or 
sparrowlike Bs., all of which are perchers 
and have few variations of internal struc- 
ture. To them belong the broadbiU, cock 
of the rock, lyre B., bush -shrike, lark, 
wagtail, flycatcWr, thrush, wren, swallow, 
butcber-B., tit, B. of paradise, rook, 
starling, weaver-B., Amer. oriole, cross- 
bill, and finch. 

In most countries to-day ofiSclal pro- 
tection is ^ven to Bs., but more parti- 
cularly to Bs. useful in agriculture, such 
as those that counteract the too rapid 
spread of injurious insects, slugs, snails, 
inice, and voles. Again, cruelty to cap- 
tive or domestic Bs. Is an offence punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, and cruelty 
to wild Bs. is also punishable. There is 
a Wild Birds Protection Act which pro- 
hibits shooting or snaring certain Bs. 
during close seasons. Bird sanctuaries 


exist in most countries of Europe and in 
the U.S.A. These are places set apart 
for wild Bs., and, in England, the best 
known is that in Hyde Park. There are 
others in thoToyal parks and on the N. 
coast of Norfolk at Blakeney and Oley- 
by-the-Sea. 

B8. of Various Countries. Countries 
especially rich in B. life are Australia and 
New Guinea; Brazil and other parts of S. 
America, including the Falkland Is.; 
Mexico; tropical and sub-troi>ical Africa; 
and India. Australians B. life is particu- 
larly rich In song Bs., and not a few 
Australian Bs. have aroused curiosity in 
the past, if not in the present day. There 
are wonderful cockatoos, brllliant- 
plumaged honey-eaters, emus, lyre-Bs., 
master mocking-Bs., etc. Notable, too, 
are the mound -builders or malleo hens 
and scrub turkeys, of which the former are 
remarkable for the fact that they do not 
brood on their eggs, but construct natui*al 
incubators filled ^vlth decomposing vege- 
tation, which generates the heat necessary 
for hatching. Other Australian Bs. are 
the wedge-tailed eagle, the fish -hawk of 
N. Australia (see Osprey), numerous 
species of pigeons — bronzewing, wonga, 
topknot, and crested being among the 
most beautiful ; the blue wren, the masked 
wood swallow, and the ‘summer bird' 
or black -faced cuckoo. In the Amazon 
Valley the numerous varieties of Bs. pro- 
vide many of the most brilliant plumage ; 
but it is a very rare thing in a Brazilian 
forest to hear Bs. singing, and nature's 
artistic energies would seem to have been 
concentrated in the production of beauty 
for its own sake. In the place of melo- 
dious songsters of more temperate 
climates are harsh -shrieking parrots and 
toucans; dry chatterers such as the japfi, 
and black and yellow hangnest; melan- 
choly wallers, like doves and goat- 
suckers. There are, however, some little 
songsters known as ‘dancers' which are 
the size of tom-tits, with blue plumage, red 
topknots, and black ‘points.* The jacu- 
tinga. found in enormous numbers in the 
middle part of the Ivahy Valley, Is a 
species of penelope, in size and appearance 
something between the turkey and the 
pheasant. A B. of a different kind is the 
8uruqu&, which is the size of a thrush, and, 
with the exception of some of the hum- 
ming Bs., by far the loveliest Brazilian 
forest B. The plimiage of the male B. is 
resplendent purple and gold on the head, 
throat, and back, the breast a lovely bull- 
finch red, and the wings dark slate, varied 
with delicate white bars. Peru Is also 
rich in B. life, notably in guano-producing 
species, such as the palmipeds, gay iota, 
and alcatraz, which at times are to be seen 
flying in myriads like a darkening cloud 
low down on the waters. Millions of 
cormorants, too, haunt these silent ex- 
panses of coast; scarlet-feathered flamin- 
goes inhabit the upland lakes, and other 
wild fowl, some of edible value. Of the 
other S. Amer. countries, Venezuela 
boasts the scarlet ibis, eagles, and herons ; 
Chile has but few Bs., and nearly all of 
sombre plumage, such as hawks, a species 
of turkey -buzzard, and also the oondor. 
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The wild turkey of Mexico waa the pro- 
genitor of the domestio B. which that 
country gave to Europe; the zeuzontl or 
mocking-B., the humming B., the zopUote 
or buzzard — known as the scavenger of 
the plains and cities — the mournful 
tecolote or night-owl, and the quetzal, of 
rare and wonderful plumage, are among 
the best known of the other Ba. of 
Mexico. The P'alkland Is. are a rare 
haunt of Bs. Frequent violent gales at 
migration time add to the numbers of 
the occasional B. visitors, and these 
numbers are enhanced during the severe 
droughts that periodically recur in S. 
America. Hardly any known Antarctic 
species is missing in these waters; among 
the most frequent visitors and indigenous 
species are the violet-eared dove; red- 
gartered and other kinds of coot; various 
kinds of grebe; the crake: the penguin — 
including the king, gentoo, ringed, or 
Antarctic, Jackdaw, macaroni, and rock- 
hopper. The ringed penguin is very 
common in the S. Orkneys, S. Shetlands, 
and Graham Sound. These and the 
mollymauks are characteristic features. 
Also there are innumerable species of 
petrel — notably Wilson’s storm petrel — 
one of the most numerous species of B, In 
the whole world, the water here being at 
times literally black with them. Other 
Bs. of these waters are the wandering, the 
black-browed, the yellow-nosed, and tho 
sooty albatross; terns; gull; sandpiper; 
lover; Chilean flamingo; spoonbill: 
eron; teal; pintail; vulture; sniper; and 
geese of various kinds. The S. Atlantic 
penguin differs slightly from the Ant- 
arctic. The ’emperor* of tho cold 
regions is the most beautiful of the whole 
pen^in tribe ; tho ’ adelie * is much 
smaller and, with the exception of its 
markings, nearly resembles that of the 
African coast, being about the same size 
and height. The .^rlcan penguin, some- 
times called by the natives the laughing 
jackass, is a very useful B. commercially — 
a fact which would not be true of the 
Antarctic varieties. Another notable 
African B. is the gannet of the Malagas, 
or, as the natives name these birds, the 
Malagases, so called because the Bs. 
congregate In thousands on these Is. It 
may be observed here that in most Bs. the 
nostrils are on each side of the beak; but 
in the gannet there is no nostril on the 
outside, but immediately under the skin 
on each side of the head close to tho eye 
there is a system of air-cells, and as the B. 
breathes inwards the cells on each side 
of the head are inflated with the air 
which the B. can exhale at will. There is 
a much smaller species of gannet, the 
solan goose, Sula bassana, which nests in 
various places round the coasts of Britain. 

The African continent, particularly W. 
Africa, possesses a very varied B. life. 
There are the great crested grebe; storm 
petrels and shearwaters; tropic Bs. — not 
unlike large terns but for their long 
central tall feathers, 16-26 in. long; red- 
footed and brown boobies; cormorant; 
shag or reed duiker; darter or snake-B. — 
somewhat like the Brit, or African white- 
headed cormorant; frigate-Bs. which 


wander from Boa Vista, Cape Verde Is., 
to the W. African coast; pelicans — white, 
pink-backed, etc.; heron — W. African 
reef, black-headed, purple, Goliath; 
squocco; white-crested bittern, etc.; 
stork- — hammerhead, bishop or African 
woolly-headed, jabird, marabou — an im- 
mense R. weighing as much as 13 lb., 
and entirely devoid of any charm in ap- 
pearance; ibis — spotted -breasted. Upper 
Ciiiinea olive, Bocage’s olive, glossy, 
and many other kinds; spoonbills and 
flamingo; geese and duck — one remark- 
able variety is the pigmy or dwarf 



R., radius of wing, with the ulna below and 
alongside it. H., humerus. PG., pelvic girdle. 
PY., the pygostyle or ploughshare bone, sup- 
porting the tail feathers. F., femur of bind limb. 
T,, tibia. TM., tarso-metatarsus. K., the keel of 
the sternum, to which are attached the pectoral 
muscles moving the wings. P., bones [phalanges) 
of second and third digits of wing. PH.i, bone 
[phalanx) of first digit, to which is attached the 
bastard wing; CL., clavicle. 

goose, which Is to be found in the swamps 
and is an expert diver; secretary B. 
— this B. is restricted to Africa, where 
the two races into which it is divided have 
a wide but local range. It is protected in 
Cape Colony and Kenya, for it is be- 
coming rare. There is probably no other 
laige B. so graceful in movement when 
landing or about to fly, for it resembles a 
miniature aeroplane most realistically, 
and curiously enough has never been seen 
to land otherwise than right into the wind. 
Also in Africa are found the vulture, falcon, 
and eagle kite, buzzard, hawk, harrier, 
francolin — notably the Cameroon moun- 
tain francolin discovered in 1909; part- 
ridge and quail — the African blue quail is 
the smallest member of the Phasianides, 
being only 5i in. long but conspicuously 
coloured; guinea-fowl; land rail, only 
6 in. long; African moorhen and Senegal 
and Cameroon plnfoot; Sixdan bustard or 
paauw — the cook scales up to 22 lb. and 
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has an enormous wing expanse In flight — 
Nubian bustard, Senegal bustard or 
knorbaan, and others; jacana or lily- 
trotter — a B. of reddish-brown body of 
striking appearance to be found over the 
whole Ethiopian region ; snipe, plover, 
sandpiper, phalaropo, gull, tern, pigeon, 
and dove;, and parrots — notably the grey 
variety so' well Known to Europeans, the 
Congo red-crowned, the Gabun, Niani- 
Niam, and the scarlet and yellow-bellied 
varieties. (See David Bannerman, Birds 
of Tropical West Africa.) 

India is less noted for Bs. of gorgeous 
plumage than other tropical countries, 
but there are many curious kinds, and the 
parrot tribe is known for its beauty. 
The varieties of parrots are far more 
numerous than elsewhere in the world. 
Eagles, gerfalcons, vultures, and other Bs. 
of prey abound, but mostly are not com- 
parable for size and plumage with those in 
some other countries. Hawks were long 
trained for himting, two of the most 
suitable varieties being the lagar and 
shain, both hawks of the peregrine type. 
The mina (or myna) of the starling tribe 
are kept as pets by the natives; kini^- 
ftshers and herons are caiight for their 
feathers. Other Bs. found in India are 
the pigeon, quail, plover, widgeon, teal, 
sheldrake, etc., and various kinds of jungle 
and water fowl. 

The following are the prin. Bs. to be 
found in Canada: grebe, diver, loon — 
yellow-bellied, Pacifle. etc.; puffin, horn- 
billed and other guillemot, and various 
kinds of auk and auklet; gull, kittiwake, 
tern, shearwater, petrel, pelican, mallard, 
sheldrake, duck, eider, scoter, Canada 
goose, bean goose, cackling goose; 
whistling swan — a rare and accidental 
visitor; whooping swan; heron, egret, 
coot, crake, woodcock, snipe, sandpiper — 
many species, especially the least sand- 
piper, wnich breeds on Sable Is.; marked 
odwdt, ptarmigan, hawk, golden eagle — 
reeds in the Ungava dist. — grey sea, 
bald, and other eagles; owl, woodpecker, 
night hawk, lark, cowbird, oriole, and 
snow bunting — an abundant winter and 
early spring resident in the E, provs.; 
sparrow, martin, warbler — numerous 
varieties — shrike, wren — California, 
Alaska, Kadiak, and numerous other 
varieties; thrush, wheatear, bluethroat. 

iS’ee T. H. Huxley’s On the Classification 
of Birds, 1867: C. Dixon’s Lost and 
Vanishing Birds. 1898; F. H. Knowlton 
and R. Ridgway’s Birds of the World, 
1909; W. Rothschild’s Extinct Birds, 
1913; J. Arthur Thomson’s Biology of 
Birds. 1923; A. L. Thomson’s Problems 
of Bird’ Migration, 1926, and Birds: an 
Introduction to Ornithology, 1927 ; A. 
Wetmore’s Migration of Birds, 1926; 
E. M. Nicholson’s How Birds Live, 1927 ; 
C. S. Elton’s Animcd Ecology, 1927; E. F. 
Daglish’s Name This Bird, 1931, and 
Birds of the British Isles, 1948: A. H. 
Chisholm’s Bird Wonders of Australia, 
1935; F. B. Klrman’s Bird Behaviour, 
1937 ; P. A. Taverner’s Birds of Canada, 
1938; H. F. Witherby’s Handbook of 
British Birds (5 vols.), 1938-41 ; J. Fisher’s 
Birds as Animals, 1939; A Roberts’s 


Birds of South Africa, 1940; S. Gordon’s 
Wild Birds in Britain, 1943. 

Bird o( Paradise, various species of 
birds of the family Paradiseldoe, which 
are natives of Australia and the Malay 
Archipelago. They are closely related to 
Corvidae, or crow family, and SturnideB, 
or starlings, but though the females are 
inconspicuous in appearance, the plumage 
of the males is gorgeous end varied in 
colour. They are smallish birds, ex- 
tremely active, and have compressed 
beaks, large toes, and strong feet. Their 
food consists chiefly of fruits, seeds, and 
the honey taken from flowers, but it may 
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also include insects and small animals, 
such as worms. The bower-birds (q.v.) 
of Australia belong to this family, and 
are noted for their constructive ability. 
The chief species of the Paradiseidaj are 
Paradisea apoda of Linneous, the groat 
bird of paradise, about 18 in. in length, 
the males having brilliant plumes of great 
length springing from beneath their 
wings: Cincinnurus regius, king bird of 
aradiBO, a native of Now Guinea, which 
as scarlet and green plumage; Ptilorhis 
paradisea, black rifleman of N. Australia: 
Diphyllodes magniftca, magnificent bird 
of paradise ; Pteridophora alberti, common 
to New Guinea. 

Bird, Edward (1772-1819), Eng. genre 
painter, b. at Wolverhampton, whore for 
some years he was engaged in designing 
for japanware. In 1809 his ‘Good Nows’ 
was accepted by the Academy, and his 
reputation became estab. He came 
under the patronage of Princess Charlotte, 
and in 1815 he was elected R.A. Well- 
known paintings of his are ‘ The Country 
Auction,’ ‘Village Politicians,* ‘Black- 
smith’s Shop,’ ‘The Field of Chevy 

Bird, Golding (1814-54), Eng. physician, 
b. in Norfolk; educated privately. His 
works include Pathology and Therapeutical 
Indications, The Elements of Natural 
Philosophy, etc. 
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Bird, John (c. 1709-70), Engr. mathe* 
matical Instrument maker and mechani- 
cian of London. He :p\ib. a work entitled 
The Method of dividino Astronomical 
Instruments. 

Bird, Robert Montgomery (1804-54), 
Amer. author, b. at Newcastle, Delaware, 
America. He wrote 2 or 3 very success- 
ful tragedy plays. The Oladiator, The 
Broker of Bogota, and Oralooaa made him 
famous. His hooka, too, were popular; 
among them were Calavar, pub. in 1834, 
also A Mexican Romance in the same 
year. The Infidel in 1835, Nick of the 
f roods in 1837. 

Bird, William, see Byrd, William. 

Birdcage Walk, St. James’s Park, con- 
necting Buckingham Gate with Storey’s 
Gate, is named after the aviary estab. 
there in the reign of James I. The steps 
known as Cockpit Steps at the Storey's 
Gate end of the walk led from Dartmouth 
Street to the Cockpit. The latter was 
abolished in 181G, though it had then 
long ceased to be used for sporting 
pui’poses. 

Bird-oatohing Spider, large hairy spider 
found in many hot countries. It belongs 
to the genus Mygale. When stretched 
out, it takes up a space from 6 to 9 In. 
across, although the body is only about 
2 in. It lives in trees, or in hollows under 
rocks, and there it spins its curiously 
shaped web or nest. It goes out at night 
to bunt for its food of insects and, as is 
stated, to ensnare young birds. It has 
been said that the webs are strong 
enough to make travelling difficult in the 
forests. 

Bird Cherry (Prunus padus), species of 
cherry tree, a native of the temperate 
regions of Asia and Europe, being fre- 
quently found in Britain. The Scottish 
name for It Is hagberry. which means 
wood berry. Unlike the wild cherry, 
the flowers bloom after the leaves have 
fully appeared iu early May. The fruits 
are black and no bigger than peas. 
They are bitter In taste, and only fit for 
birds’ food. They are, however, some- 
times used for colouring brandy and wine. 
The wood of the tree is utilised by 
cabinet-makers. 

Bird Lice, or Mallophaga, the name 
given to a family of insects or parasites 
which affect birds. These parasites are 
shaped like lice, but they are not blood- 
sucking creatures, since their mouths are 
formed for biting. Their bodies are 
ringed round the thorax. They feed 
upon the skin of the birds and eat the 
feather and sometimes the blood too. 
It is found that they commonly affect the 
fowls of the farmyard, and will sometimes 
be discovered In animals. Where fowls 
are kept near cats or dogs, the latter are 
likely to be affected also by these posts, 
which feed on the hair and fur. 

Bird Lime, a sticky substance obtained 
in various ways. It is got from the bark 
of the holly tree, and from mistletoe, and 
boiled with water. It is also prepared 
from flour; the starch is washed out of 
the flour, and the gluten left is used for 
B. L. The substance is frequently 
utilised for ensnaring birds. 


Birdoswald, the site of the Rom. Brit, 
station of Ambogiana, one of the Notitim, 
15 m. E. of Carlisle, and a few m. from 
Greenhead. Cumberland. It is the largest 
fort in Hadrian's Wall iq.v.). It was 
originally an earthwork, but no doubt was 
converted by Severus into a stone fort 
with ramparts. 

Bird*s*eye Limestone, limestone found 
in tho Trentin group of N. America. It 
is named from the white cross-sections 
that appear in the stone. 

Bird's Eye, the name of sev, plants, 
more particularly the bird’s eye prim- 
rose {Primula farinosa). It has pale 
lilac flowers, and a yellow eye, and the 
whole plant is powdered with a substance 
smelling like musk. It grows in the N. 
of England, but rarely in Scotland. The 
name is also given to the Adonis autumna- 
lis and, indeed, to the entire genus of 
Adonis, more usually called pheasant's 
eye. 

Bird's-eye View, term used to describe 
drawings made in a manner of perspective 
where the eye is supposed to look down 
from above on to the land illustrated. 
The difficulty naturally is to show tho 
relative vertical heights accurately so as 
to give a correct Impression. 

Bird's Foot {Ornithopus perpusillus) . 
wild plant belonging to the order Legu- 
rainosac. Its name is derived from its 
l)od clusters resembling tho foot of a bird. 
It grows in sandy soil, and is sometimes 
cultivated on the continent as food for 
sheep. Tho bird’s-foot trefoil, or lady’s 
slipper {Lotus cornicvJatus), also a legu- 
minous herb, is a perennial, valuable in 
meadow and pasture. 

Bird’s-foot Trefoil {Lotus corniculatus), 
plant of the order Leguminosos, which is 
common in Brit, meadows, and is noted 
for its booked carina or keel and nearly 
straight legume. It affords good pas- 
turage, and received its name from tho 
resemblance of a group of pods to a 
bird’s foot. 

Bird’s Nest, either the popular or book- 
name of sev. plants: tho wild carrot 
{Daucus carota); the common parsnip 
{Pastinaca saliva)', yellow bird’s nest 
{Monotropa hypopitys)', tho fern, As- 
plenium {Thamnopteris) nidus; bird’s nest 
orchis, one of the Orchidacese, NeMHa or 
Listera nidus-avis — a plant with dingy 
brown flowers growing in spikes and found 
in N. counties. 

Bird's Tongue, name given to sev. 
plants, but more especially to the 
common maple {Acer campestre); the 
green fen Ragwort {Benecio paJudosus); 
and tho scarlet pimpernel {Anagallis 
arvensis). 

Birdwood, Sir George (1832-1917), 
Anglo-Indian civil servant, b. at Bel- 
gaum, in the Deccan, eldest sou of General 
Christopher B., commissary of the Bom- 
bay Army. Educated for the Indian 
medical services which ho entered in 1854 
on the Bombay staff. Later, appointed 
to tho frigate Ajdaha for service iu the 
Persian (3ulf, during the Indian Mutiny. 
After the bombardment of Mohammeran, 
in which this ship took part, B., rendorod 
valuable service in tho city of Bombay in 
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tranqulllislng the people during a dlflQcult 
period. In this he owed much to his 
great personal influence and popularity 
with the Indian people, between whom 
and the Indian Gov. he was the Inter- 
mediary. Subsequently he became sheriff 
of Bombay, and did much to promote 
education there. Left India in 1868 for 
reasons of health and was appointed to 
supervise Indian exhibits at the Paris 
Exposition of 1869, and in 1871 was 
appointed by the India Office in per- 
manent control of Indian exhibits at S. 
Kensington, which collection he re- 
organised. Will be remembered as the 
man who initiated ‘Primrose Day* in 
memory of Lord Beaconsfleld. Wrote 
voluminously on Indian topics. 

Birdwood, Field Marshal William Rid- 
dell Birdwood, first Baron, Eng. soldier, 
b. Sept. 13, 1865; educated at Clifton 
College and the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. He entered the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers in 1883; transferred to the 12th 
Royal Lancers, 1885; captain 11th 
Bengal Lancers, 1896; promoted to 
colonel 1905, general 1917, field marshal 
1925. His earlier campaigns were the 
Hazara expedition, 1891, Isazai expedi- 
tion, 1892, and the Tirah expedition, 
1897-98. He was at actions at Chagra 
Kotal and Dargai, the capture of Sam- 
pagha, and operations in Bazar Valley. 
In the S. African war, 1899-1902, was 
brigade-major to Mounted Brigade in 
Natal, later military secretary to comman- 
der-ln-chlef (Lord Kitchener); and was 
at the battles of Colenso, Spion Kop. Vaal 
Krantz, Tugela Heights, Laing’s Nek, and 
the relief of Ladysmith. In the Moh- 
mand expedition, 1908, he was chief of 
staff; awarded the D.S.O. in that year. 
In the First World War he was with the 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, first 
as G.O.C. Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps, and then as commander-in- 
chief of the whole force. Commanded 
the Dardanelles Army during the eva- 
cuation of the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
1916-16, and subsequently commanded 
Australian and New Zealand troops, and, 
later, the Fifth Army in France. By his 
fine handling of the Australian and New 
Zealand forces he gained a great military 
reputation, and the confidence of his men 
which conduced in no small measure to 
their renown on the W. front, besides 
winning for him the sobriquet of ‘ Soul of 
Anzac * (see Anzac). At the close of the 
war he received a baronetcy and a grant 
of £10,000. In 1920 ho was appointed 
G.O.C., N. Army in India, and from 1925 
to 1930 he was oommander-in-chlef of the 
Indian Army. G.C.M.G. 1919; G.C.B. 
1923; G.C.S.1. 1930; G.C.V.0. 1937; raised 
to the peerage In 1938 os Baron B. of 
Anzao and Totnes. He is colonel of the 
12th Lancers (1920), of the Royal Horse 
Guards (1933), and of other Indian, Aus- 
tralian, and Now Zealand regiments. 
He became an honorary Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, in 1921, and was 
master of that college, 1931-38; also 
president of Clifton College, 1936 ; captain 
of Deal Castle, 1935. He is a holder of 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 


France, the Croix de Guerre, and numer- 
ous other foreign orders. 

Biretta, a cap which is worn by Rom. 
Catholic priests. Its shape is squai^e, 
with edges standing 
up. The B, of a bis- 
hop is purple, while 
that of an ordinary 
priest is black. 

Birgus, the generic 
name of some de- 
capod crustaceans of 
the family Cenobiridos 
which aro chiefly ter- 
restrial. They are her- 
mit-crabs, dwelling In 
a hole by day, and 
coming out at night 
to seek for food, which biretta 

consists largely of the 
fruit of the coco -nut 
tree. B. latro, the robber-crab or purse- 
crab, is a common species which inhabits 
the Indo -Pacific region. 

Birjand, tn. of Persia, in the Khorassan 
prov., about 210 m. N.E. from Kerman, 
and 240 m. S. from Meshod. 

Blrkbeok, George (1776-1841), Eng. 
doctor, 6. at Settle in Yorkshire. He 
showed at an early ago the attraction 
which science had for him, and in 1799 he 
became a doctor. Ho practised first at 
Leeds and then in Edinburgh, later 
accepting the chair of natural philosophy 
at Glasgow. He later came to London, 
where he took up the work ho had already 
begun at Glasgow and distinguished him- 
self as a philanthropist. He he^ed very 
largely to form the Mechanics' Institute, 
of which he was the first president. 
(See B. College.) He d. in London. 

Birkbeck College, a college of the univ. 
of London, which provides full courses for 
various internal degrees for students of 
both sexes. It was founded by Dr. 
George Blrkbeok, with the assistance of 
Bentham, Brougham, and Cobbett, os 
the London Mechanics* Institute in 1823. 
The original idea of the founders was to 
instruct mechanics fully in their own 
trades. In 1884 it moved to Its present 
site, 20 Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane. 
The period Immediately after 1918 was 
for B. C. one of great activity and expan- 
sion. Lord Haldane of Cloan became 
president of the college in Mar. 1919, and 
gave much assistance in advancing the 
college’s interests. In 1920 B. C. became 
a constituent college of London Univ. 
The new status involved the abandon- 
ment of full-time univ. students, all 
students being now part-time or evening 
students. See A Short History of Birk- 
beck College, by C. Delislo Burns, 1924. 

Birkdale, part of Southport, England. 
Pop. 22,000. 

Birkebeiner. the name of a political 
party which existed in Norway in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; the 
name arising from the birch -bark foot- 
wear which the poverty of the members 
compelled them to substitute for boots. 
The party arose in opposition to Erling 
Skakko and his heir Magnus, and fought 
for the descendants of Sigurd Mund, i.e. 
for King Sverre and his heirs, being 
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fiuooessfiil In 1218 m having Hakon 
Hakonsson elected king of Norway. 

Birkenfeld, tn. and diet, in Germany. 
The dist. was once a principality of 
Oldenburg, but situated at a distance of 
300 m. from that place and entirely sur- 
rounded by Prussian ter. It had also a 
system of gov. separate from that of 
Oldenburg but responsible to it, but is 
now a Landkreis In Rhine prov. It has 
an area of about 195 sq. m., and is moun- 
tainous and well wooded. It^s chief 
products are cattle, flax, hemp, and iron. 
Pop. (1939) 56,000. The tn. is the cap. of 
the above-named dist. and has a pop. of 
3000. It is situated on the Lahn, an 
affluent of the Rhine, and is distant from 
Trier about 25 m. in an E.S.E. direction. 
It Is the centre of the cattle trade. B. 
was overrun by the Amer. Third Army 
early In 1945. 

Birkenhead, municipal, co., and pari, 
bor. and seaport of Cheshire, England, 
situated at the mouth of the R. Mersey. 
It is 13 m. N.N.W. of Chester, and 194 m. 
from London by rail. It has an area of 
8598 ac., and its pop. by the census of 
1931 was 147,803, estimated in 1946 at 
120,000. It is a tn. of purely modern 
growth, owing its Increase to the con- 
struction of its docks, having a meagre 
hist, previous to the year 1820, when it 
was a small hamlet. It is situated on the 
E. coast of the Wlrral peninsula. The 
railway station is the most northerly 
of the former G.W.R., connecting the W. 
of England with the N., and is the termi- 
nus for the sea journey to the Isle of Man. 

A Benedictine priory of Byrkhed, of 
which the ruins may still be seen, was 
founded there in the twelfth century by a 
Norman baron, and to this priory was 
granted the monopoly of ferries by 
Edward II. Previous to about the year 
1820 it had a pop. of less than 50, and in 
1822 this pop. had not risen to more than 
300. In 1843 pari, powers were obtained 
for the erection of a dock, which was flrst 
planned by William Laird, and opened in 
1847. Eleven years later, this dock was 
handed over to the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, a corporation created 
especially to control the harbourage of the 
Mersey. The tn. itself had also during 
this time grown and improved. In 1836 
it received the grant of a market; in 
1861 was made a pari. bor. In 1877 it 
received a municipal charter which In- 
cluded In the tn. the diets, of Transmere, 
Claughton, Oxton, and Higher Bebington, 
and in 1927 further extensions were 
granted. It contains at the present time 
many fine buildings, including a market 
hall, a tn. hall, a self-equippea municipal 
hospital and art school, botn of which were 
given to the tn. by Sir John Laird. The 
main architectural feature is Hamilton 
Square, one of the finest and laigest 
squares in England. In 1909 a new 
covered market was opened, and also a 
large central and 2 smaller branch 
libraries, which wore the gift of Sir 
Andrew Carnegie. In Dec. 1928 a new 
art gallery and museum were added to the 
municipal buildings. There are also 
technical and theological colleges. 


The communications of the tn. with 
Liverpool are good. An electric railway 
connects the 2 tns. through the Mersey 
railway tunnel, opened in 1886, and road 
transport is carried through the Queen - 
way traffic tunnel, opened in 1934. The 
tn. is also connected with Liverpool by 
the corporation fleet of ferry boats, the 
monopoly of which was bought from the 
lord of the manor in 1842. B. has a 
large export trade in coal and raanuf. 
articles. On the dock side are the flour 
mills which make B. the centre of the 
milling industry in Europe, and second 
only in the world to Minneapolis. Its 
prin. docks are the Egerton, Morpeth, 
Morpeth Branch, and Wallasey Docks, 
their total area being about 160 ac., and 
it has about 94 m. of quayage. Huge 
storage warehouses and abattoirs are 
erected along the quays, and the ship- 
building yards of Cammell, Laird & Co. 
are situated at B. This firm has launched 
over a thousand ships from the B. yards. 
The tn. has its town gas, water, and electric 
lighting undertakings, electric tramways, 
and motor-bus services. It is a (luarter 
sessions and pari, bor., returning 2 
members to the House of Commons. 
During the war of 1939-45 the tn. eulTered 
severely from enemy air attack from Sept. 
1940 to June 1941, and much damage was 
done to residential dists. Fortunately, 
the prin. buildings in tho tn. were not 
affected. 

Birkenhead, Brit, troopship, wrecked 
off Point Danger, Simon’s Bay, Feb. 26, 
1852. Tho soldiers were mustered on 
deck and remained steadily in their ranks 
while the boats took off the women and 
children; 436 men were drowned. King 
William I. of Prussia ordered the story to 
be read out to each of his regiments on 
arade, as an example of disciplined 
erolsm. * 

Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith, 
flrst Earl of (and of Charlton, Northamp- 
tonshire) (1872-1930). Eng. statesman 
and lawyer, b. at Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
July 12, eldest son of Frederick Smith, 
barrister: educated at Birkenhead Gram- 
mar School and Wadham College, 
Oxford. The death of his father in 1887 
loft him largely to choose his own 
career. He took a classical scholarship 
at Wadham, was president of the union, 
1893; gained flrst-clasa honours. School 
of Jm*isprudenoe, 1894; was Viuerian Law 
scholar, 1895; fellow and lecturer of 
Merton, 1896; lecturer of Oriel, 1897; 
Univ. Extension lecturer in Modern 
Hist., 1898; examiner In Final Schools, 
1899-1900. He was called to the Bar at 
Gray’s Inn In 1899, went on the N. circuit, 
and obtained a good practice in Liver- 
pool. But his reputation was merely a 
local one until 1902, when ho appeared 
at the Old Bailey in defence of one (ioudie, 
charged with frauds on the Bank of 
Liverpool, This case at once brought 
recognition In London of his qualities as 
an advocate and he soon estab. in the 
cap. a rapidly growing practice. In the 
‘Tariff Reform . election of 1906 he was 
elected as Conservative member for the 
Walton dlv. of Liverpool, and his maiden 
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speech In the House on Mar. 12 of that 
year, which was an unrestrainert attack 
on the Gov. and ‘Free Trade/ had the 
effect of lifting the depression from which 
the Conservative party was suffering 
after Its crushing defeat at the polls and 
establishing B. as a brilliant speaker. 
When Home Rule for Ireland was the 
foremost issue, B. Joined Sir Edward 
(afterwards Lord) Carson, who was 
oivanising armed resistance in N.E. 
Ulster. In 1911, while still under 40, be 
had become a privy councillor and a 
leader of his party, but these added re- 
sponsibilities did not tempt him to alter 
his attitude to the cause of Ulster. At 
the outbreak of the war in 1914 he offered 
his services to the Qov., and for a short 
time was head of the Press Bureau. 
Afterwards he went to France as historian 
to the Indian Corps, and when the first 
Coalition Ministry was formed in May 
1915 he became solicitor-general, and in 
the following Nov. attorney-general with 
a seat in the Cabinet. He was knighted 
in this year. The latter office he again 
held in the second Coalition of Dec. 1916, 
and was created a baronet In Jan. 1918. 
In Jan. 1919, at the age of 46, he became 
lord chancellor, and was raised to the 
peerage os Viscount B. On the Wool- 
sack his originality and strong personality 
were felt throughout the Lords, and ho 
showed a generosity and breadth of view 
which compelled those who had thought 
of him merely os a combatant lawyer to 
change their views. The Zinoviev letter 
and the withdrawal of the Campbell 

S rosecutlon which contributed largely to 
le fall of the Labour Gov. in the autumn 
of 1924 aroused Lord B.’s deepest feelings 
both as a lawyer and patriot; and in his 
speeches for his party he subjected the 
Ministerialists to a merciless criticism 
which did much to gain the 'Unionist 
victory at the polls. In Mr. Baldwin's 
second Gov. which followed, Lord B. be- 
came secretary of state for India. He 
was fully alive to the scrutiny which his 
speeches would undergo in India, and ho 
therefore adopted the practice of reading 
the more important of his pari, pro- 
nouncements, his speeches losing thereby 
much of their attraction. He studied 
Indian affairs with his usual thoroughness, 
but was not disposed to keep his know- 
ledge up to date by personal contacts 
with both Indian and Brit, visitors from 
the E, which are an Important part of 
the duties of the office. He had other 
interests, political, personal, and journal- 
istic, and to some extent he began to 
relax his departmental ties. In May 1925 
it was complained in the House of Com- 
mons and in I'he Times that ho was making 
his secretaryship of state a mere part- 
time job. He had been supplementing 
his official Income by means of highly 
paid journalism, and Mr. Baldwin gave it 
as his opinion that this ought not to be 
continued. As secretary of state for 
India, B. showed steadfast consistency in 
his condemnation of non-co-operation, 
and in his recognition that, if that obstacle 
were overcome, we must further imple- 
ment the pledges of 1917 and 1919. Ills 


chaUenge to the politicians to produce a 
Constitution on which they could agree 
was the goad to the left-wing collection 
of ‘All Parties* to draft in 1928 what 
became known as the Nehru Constitution. 
The failure of authority to prepare the 
way by prior suggestion and statement 
for a strictly pari, and, therefore, non- 
Indlan, personnel opened the way for the 
boycott of Sir John Simon's commission 
by largo sections of Indian public life; 
but the unpopularity of the secretary of 
state was also a factor in that unfor- 
tunate decision. He resigned in Oct. 
1928, not, apparently, owing to any dis- 
agreement with his Cabinet colleagues, 
but in order to enter business life. He 
became chairman of the Greater London 
and Counties Trust, Ltd., and a director 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of 
Tate & Lyle, Ltd., and of Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Co., Ltd. Lord 
B. was taken ill in Apr. 1930, when he 
broke a blood-vessel while spending a 
golfing holiday at Biarritz, but recovered 
sufficiently to return home. In the 
following Aug. he developed pneumonia, 
from which he d. on Sept. 30. His 
greate.st achievement as a lawyer was 
the Law of Property Act, 1922, which 
greatly simplified the conveyance of land. 
He was a most able and upright judge. 
Pub.: IntemcUional Law, 6tb ed., 1927 
(Dent); My American FisU, 1918: Points 
of View, 1922; America Rcinaifeo, 1924; 
Contemporary Personalities, 1924; Famous 
Trials of History, 1926; Fourteen English 
Judges, 1926 ; Law Life, and Letters, 1927 ; 
More Famous Trials, 1928. 

Birkenhead, Sir John (1616-79), Eng. 
writer; secretary to Laud, and a leading 
spirit during the sojourn of the king and 
court at Oxford at the time of the Civil 
war. Ho originated the Mervurius Auli- 
cus, a publication devoted to the Royalist 
cause, and wrote practically all of it him- 
self. Among other works ho wrote Paul's 
Churchyard: Libri Theologici, Politic i, 
IJistorici, and The Assembly Man. 

Birket-ei-Keroun, or el Qurun (lake of 
horns), lake of Middle Egypt, 50 m. S.W. 
of Cairo. It has an area of over 100 
sq. m., and is situated 141 ft. below sea 
level, having a depth at its deepest parts 
of about 60 ft. 

Birket-el-Mariut, or Mareotis, a lake in 
the N.W. portion of Lower Egypt, to the 
S.K. of Alexandria, it was almost dried 
up when the Eng., in the course of their 
operations against the Fr. in 1801, cut 
across the isthmus separating the lake 
from that of Aboukir. The sea-water 
fiowed in and covered a space of land 
measuring 30 m. by 15 m. When the 
Nile water is high the lake covers some 
100 sq. ra., and it is kept from rising above 
a certain limit by means of pumps. 

Birkett, Sir Norman, Eng. lawyer and 
politician, b. at Ulverston, Lancashire. 
Sent. 6, 1883; educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He was called to 
the Bar, Inner Temple, in 1913, and took 
silk In 1924. He had meanwhile turned 
his attention to politics, having in 1918 
unsuccessfully contested the King’s Nor- 
ton div. of Birmingham, and in 1923 he 
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entered T^arllament as Liberal M.P, for 
Nottingrham. He lost bis 
seat in 1924, but was again M.P, from 
1SJ29 to 1931. During the Second World 
War be was chairman of the Advisory 
Committee for Defence Regulation 18 b, 
and has been a Judge of the King’s Bench 
piy. since 1941, In which year ho was 
knighted. In 1945 ho was appointed a 
deputy member of the Internatioual War 
Criminal Court. 


Birmingham, city and municipal co. 

England, situated in 
the N.y\. of Warwickshire with suburbs 
extending Into Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire; 113 m. from London by rail 


br^s-working Industry. Next in im- 
portance come industries concerned with 
jewellery, gold, silver, gilt, and iron. 
Extensive manufs. are those of pins, 
buttons, and other dress accessories, nails, 
screws, steel pens, tools, cycles, motor- 
cars and accessories, steam and gas 
engines, and machinery. Other indus- 
tries are railway -carriage building, glass- 
making, electro-plating, plastics, and 
chemicals. In all it is estimated that 
there are some 1500 dist. trades, and the 
possesses a large pop. of 

The city has many fine streets and 
notable buildings. Mention must be 
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and 85 in. from Manchester. The muni- 
cipal area is about 80 sq. in. (over 51,000 
ac.), with a pop. of 1,076,230. In 1911 
the boundaries were extended to include 
the bor. of Aston Manor and other diets. 
In 1927 part of the urb. dist. of Perry 
Barr was incorporated. The tn. was en- 
franchised in 1832, and now returns 13 
members to Parliament. It became a 
bor. In 1838, and a city in 1889. The 
corporation consists of the lord mayor 
(created in 1936), 34 aldermen, and i02 
councillors. 

With Wolverhampton, Walsall, Wed- 
neslniry, and other tns. of the ‘Black 
J-'Ountry’ dist., B. forms one of the most 
important of industrial areas. It is the 
second city of Gt. Britain, and the chief 
hardware centre of the world, being 
j he largest manufacturing city in Eng- 
1 famous for its metal in- 

Important 

since the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. The most outstanding is the 


made of the thoroughfares of New Street, 
Corporation Street, Broad Street, and 
Colmoro Row, and amongst the chief 
buildings, of the council house and art 
gallery (1874-81), containing a fine col- 
pictures by Burne-Jones, 
MiUals, Hunt, David Cox, and others, in 
addition to valuable collections of arms, 
oriental metal-work, and pottery; the 
town hall, completed in 1834, with a hall 
cn,pahle of seating 2000 people; the Central 
free library; the Victoria law courts; the 
exchange and the chamber of commerce; 
and the Hall of Memory, opened in 1925 
memorial to the men and women 
some 13,000, who fell 
In the FiMt World War. B. is the seat of 
a bishopric, and the present cathedral was 
formerly St. Philip’s Church, built in the 
early eighteenth century by Thomas 
Archer. Until 1715 there was only one 
par. church, St. Martin's, dedicated in the 
thirteenth century but wholly rebuilt in 
1873-75. Other churches are St. Mary's 
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<1774) and St. Paul's (1779). A large 
oumber of the churchgoers of B. are non- 
conformist. The Unitarians are an old- 
estab. body in B., as also are the Wesleyan 
Methodists, who wore estab. by John 
Wesley himself. In 1745; and the Bap- 
tists, whose original chapel in Cannon 
Street was built in 1738. The chapel 
know n as the Now Meeting, in Moor Street, 
was notable as having been the scene of 
Joseph Priestley’s ministerial labours 
from 1780. There is also the Rom. 
Catholic Cathedral of St, Chad, and the 
Methodist Central Hall. The city pos- 
sesses a univ. (see B. Univ.). The oldest 
educational establishment is the King 
Edward VI. Grammar School, founded in 
1662. Other educational institutions are 
the Midland Institute, the Municipal 
Technical College, the Municipal College 
•of Art, Selly Oak Colleges, and Queen’s 
College. The prin. libraries are the Bir- 
mingham Library, founded In 1779 and 
greatly enlarged in 1798 by Dr. Priestley; 
the Central Municipal Reference and 
Lending Libraries and other municipal 
libraries In different parts of the city. 
Amongst the many charitable institutions 
of B. should be noticed the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hospital at Edgbaston, the General 
Hospital In Steelhouse Lane, the accident 
hospital, the children's, women's, and 
homoeopathic hospitals, the Blackwell 
Sanatorium, and the blind institution. 
The chief open spaces are the Lickey 
Hills, Warley Woods and Park, Aston 
Park. Cannon Hill Park, Victoria Park at 
Small Heath, and Handsworth Park. 
The gas and water supplies are in the 
hands of the corporation (the electric 
supply was nationalised in 1948). The 
Welsh water-supply scheme, with its chain 
of reservoirs in the Elan Valley In Radnor- 
shire, supplies B. with water, and the 
works, which were formally opened by 
King Edw’ard VII. in 1904, cost approxi- 
mately £6,000,000. A reservoir is under 
construction in the Claerwen valley. B., 
having a central position In the United 
Kingdom, is an important railway centre, 
being served by two regions of the Brit, 
railways. A municipal airport was opened 
in 1939. Within the city the transport 
system includes the largest municipal 
fleet of omnibuses in the country. 

Much of B.'s municipal enterprise is 
due to the efforts of Joseph Chamberlain, 
who, 08 mayor of the city in 1873-75, was 
responsible for many undertakings. B. 
claims to be the ‘best-governed city in 
the world.* Though essentially a modern 
tn., B. has a hist, that can be traced back 
to a period before the Conquest, the place 
having been a settlement of the Anglo- 
Saxons. It is mentioned in Domesday 
Book, and there valued at 20a. After 
the Conquest it passed into th^ossession 
of the Bermingham family. The owner, 
William de Bermingham, was killed on 
the side of Simon de Montfort at the battle 
of Evesham in 1265. By the end of the 
thirteenth century a fair-sized mrkt. tn. 
had ^own up at the focal point of roads at 
the Bull Ring. In the sixteenth century It 
was visited by Camden and the antiquary, 
John Lelaud. The latter states that there 


were many * smithes In the town that use 
to make knives ftnd all manner of cuttynge 
tools.* It remained in the hands of 
the family until 1627, when the duke 
of Northumberland managed to trans- 
fer it himself by preferring a false 
charge against Edward de Bermingham. 
After the attainder of Northumberland 
the property passed through various 
hands. In the Civil war B. evinced 
strong parliamentarian sympathies, for 
which it paid by being sacked by Prince 
Rupert In 1643. Subsequent outstanding 
events were the devastating plague of 
1665, the ‘church -and -king* riots of 1791, 
in which the famous Dr. Priestley was an 
important figure, and the Chartist riots of 
1839. Among a number of public monu- 
ments are those of Joseph Priestley, 
Robert Peel, Thomas Attwood (banker 
and politician), James Watt, and Nelson. 
In its political hist. B. did much to win 
for the nation the enfranchisement of 
the middle classes during the days of 
the Reform Bill agitation. Amongst the 
distingruished men closely cormocted with 
B„ in addition to those already men- 
tioned, have been James Watt, who, with 
Boulton, perfected the steam engine here; 
William Murdock, the Inventor of gas 
lighting; William Hutton, the historian; 
John Baskerville, the printer; Joseph 
Parkes, and John Bright. 

In both the World WArs of 1914-18 and 
1939-46 B. became a centre of munition 
manuf., and received influxes of pop. for 
that reason. During the air assault on 
Great Britain In the Second World War, 
B. was a foremost obiective of the enemy. 
An air raid in Aug. 1940 was the first of 
nearly 100 attacks, many during the 
winter of 1940-41. There were serious 
fire raids during Oct. The heaviest raid 
took place on the night of Apr. 9-10, 
1941, having been preceded by a number 
of raids, particularly that of Dec. 11-12, 
1940, laatlng over 13 hrs. The civil de- 
fenders of the city were both numerous 
and determined, and, indeed, their 
mortality rate was threefold that of the 
general pop. All the city’s medium- 
sized metal industries had been adapted 
to war uses and naturally these attracted 
the Ger. bombers. Partlciilarly heavy 
damage occurred in the vicinity of New 
Street and High Street. But the city's 
well-managed gas, electricity, transport, 
and water undertakings showed them- 
selves more than a match for the con- 
siderable damage the bombs inflicted. 
At one time four-fifths of the city was 
without mains water, but only for a very 
short time. Other more serious raids 
wore on the following dates: Nov. 1, 1940; 
Nov. 19-20 (350 planes); Nov. 22-23 (200 
planes); Deo. 11-12; Apr. 9-10, 1941 (250 
planes). The casualty list reached the 
total of 2241 persons killed and 3010 
seriously injured. Some 155,000 build- 
ings were either destroyed or damaged, 
and nearly all the main buildings of the 
city received damage in greater or less 
degree. The market hall, built in 1835, 
was burnt down In one of the early raids 
on Aug. 25, 1940. In later raids the 
council house extension was damaged. 
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also the art gallery. The B. Empire, one 
of the oldest music-halls in England, was 
destroyed in the raid of Apr. 9-10. 1941 ; 
as was also the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
The toll among churches was heavy. Of 
Church of England buildings 6 were 
totally demolished, while nearly 100 
others sustained damage. The cathedral 
was largely gutted by fire on Oct, 27. 
1940, and the Rom. Catholic cathedral 
was hit by Incendiary bombs on 3 occa- 
sions. Other Rom. Catholic buildings 
were damaged, as also those of the Free 
Churches. 

Birmingham, city in the co. of Jeffer- 
son, Alabama, U.S.A., 86 m. N.N.W. of 
Montgomery. It is the most important 
seat of the iron industry of the S. states, 
having numerous factories, mills, and 
foundries. This has accounted for its 
rapid growth from a tn. of 3000 inhab. in 
1880 to a city of 261,000 inhab. 

Birmingham, G. A., see Hannat, James 
Owen. 

Birmingham Daily Post, a newspaper 
estab. in 1857 by John Feeney and Sir 
John Jaffray, being ed. till 1898 by J. 
Thaokray, who was then succeeded, by 

A. H. Poultney. It was the first penny 
provincial paper. At its foundation the 
politics of the j^per were Radical, and 
after the Home Rule split of 1886 it sup- 
ported the Liberal Unionist party. Later 
it was associated with Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s propaganda, and la now Conserva- 
tive in its views. Following the death, 
in 1943, of Sir Charles Hyde, who was at 
that time proprietor of the paper, the 

B. P., together with the Birmingham Mail 
and the Birmingham Weekly Post, were 
bought by Lord Ilifle, who was Conser- 
vative M.P. for Tamworth, Warwick- 
shire, 1923-29, and formerly part pro- 
prietor of the Daily Telegraph. The 
offices of the B. P. are in New Street, 
Birmingham, and Fleet Street, London. 

Birimngham University obtained its 
charter in 1900, largely owing to the en- 
deavours of Joseph Chamberlain, who 
became its first chancellor. Its prede- 
cessor was Mason College, a univ. college, 
which had superseded Queen’s Colley, 
founded as a medical school in 1828. The 
faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law are 
still housed in the buildings of the old 
Mason College In the centre of the city; 
other buildings have been erected at 
Bournhrook and Edgbaston. Residence 
for men Is at Chancellor’s Hall, Edg- 
baston, and for women at Univ. House, 
Edgbaston. An appeal fund, launched 
in 1930, realised over £600,000 in a few 
months, and new Students’ Union build- 
ings, at a cost of £50,000, were completed 
in the same year. The univ, has a highly 
efficient faculty of co mm erce ; it awards a 
degree in brewing and a diploma for social 
study, and provides excellent courses in 
medicine and applied sciences, especially 
engineering and mining. Women are 
admitted to all degrees. Its library con- 
tains about 150,000 vols. Sir Oliver 
Lodge was the first prin., and his successor 
was Sir Charles Grant Robertson, 1920-38 
(ff.e.). 

Birnam. a hill in Perthshire. Scotland, 


about 12 m. N.W. of Perth and near the 
tn. of Dunkeld. It was anciently in- 
cluded in a royal forest, and has been 
immortalised by the reference to it In 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Near Dunkeld 
also there is a small vil. called B. 

Birobidjan, an autonomous region of 
the R.S.F.S.R., in Siberia, situated in a 
region of the Far E. waterea by the Amur. 
Land was set aside in 1928 for the settle- 
ment of Jews on the banks of the rivs. 
Blra and Bidjan. Some 7000 pioneers 
began the colonisation of an area twice 
the size of Palestine. Much primeval 
forest land had to bo cleared. All that 
existed at that time was the ‘town* of 
Birobidjan, merely a small railway 
station, and a few wooden shacks for 
railway workers and trappers. But by 
1934, when the first five-year plan was- 
completed, B., the tn. after which the 
whole region is now named, had become- 
a cap. city with four-storeyed stono 
buildings and paved roads, and all the 
amenities of a fiourishing tn. Mines ore 
now in operation, producing coal, mag- 
nesite, and CTaphite. Near the tns. of 
Birakan and KImkan are said to bo what 
may prove to be the biggest deposits of 
high-grade iron ore yet discovered any- 
where In the world. There are gold 
deposits round Obluchye, the second tn. 
of the region. There are collective farme 
and at sev. centres in the area there are 
tractor stations from which the collectives 
draw their mechanical equipment. The 
pop. of the region grew between 1928 and 
1933 to 50,000; and by 1939 to 108,000, 
of whom 75 per cent lived in the cap. 

Biron, title of the family of Gontaut, 
to which a number of distinguished mar- 
shals of France belonged. 

Armand de Oonlaut, Baron de Biron 
(1524-92), Fr. marshal. He saw service 
with Brissao in Italy, and although 
wounded and made permanently lame in 
early life, he continued an active career 
as a soldier. He dlstin^ished himself In 
the Catholic causes at Dreux, St. Denis, 
and Montcontour, and commanded the^ 
royal forces at the siege of La Rochelle, 
as a reward for which he was made a 
marshal of France. After 1589 he sup- 
ported the interests of Nenry of Navarre, 
and was killed at the siege of Epomay in 
1592. He was a man of some literary 
attainment, and some of his letters are in 
existence at the present day. 

Charles de Gontaut, Due de Biron (1562- 
1602), sou of. the above, distinguished’ 
himself by his bravery. He was made 
admiral of France, and in 1594 a marshal 
of France. He fought for Henry IV., and 
was employed by him on diplomatic 
missions, but in 1602, accused of treason- 
able correspondence with the Spaniards, 
he was executed In the Bastille. His life 
was the subject of 2 plays by George 
Chapman, entitled J'he Conspiracy andf 
Tragedy of Charles. Duke of Byron (1608). 

Armand Louis de Gontaut, Due de Biron 
(1747-93), a descendant of the above. He* 
fought during the war of Amer. Inde- 
pendence under Lafayette, and on his- 
return was made a marshal. On the out- 
1 break of the revolution he joined the- 
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revolutionaries, and was appointed to a 
high command. He fought in La 
Vendee, and be was commander of the 
army of Flanders. Accused in 1793 by 
2 generals, principally, it seems of, 
leniency, ho was executed in Deo. 1793. 

Biron, Ernst Johann de, Duke of Cour- 
land (1690-1772), Russian nobleman, the 
son of a landed proprietor in Courland. 
He won the favour of the niece of Peter 
the Great, and adopted the style de B. 
from the Fr. line of dukes. When his 
mistress, Anna Ivanovna (q.v.), became 
empress of Russia, he was created duke 
of Courland, and for some considerable 
time ruled Russia. He was a thorough 
autocrat, and could not brook opposition, 
his period of power being marked by 
many executions and exiles. On the 
death of the empress, he assumed the 
regency, and displayed great power as an 
a&iinlstrator. He was, however, exiled 
to Siberia, from which exile he was called 
by the Empress Elizabeth in 1741, and on 
his return be retired into private life. He 
d. in 1772. 

Birostrites, name given by Lamarck to 
the fossil shell of a mollusc of the order 
Teleodesmacea and family Radiolitida. 
It occurs in the Middle and Upper 
Cretaceous. 

Birr, see Paksonstow'N. 

Birrell, Augustine (1850-1933), Eng. 

E olitician and man of letters, 6. near 
iverpool, the son of a nonconformist 
minister. He was educated at Amersbam 
Hail School and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1872. He subse- 
quently studied law, became a barrister in 
1875, and a bencher of the Inner Temple 
in 1903. He waj3 Quain prof, of law at 
Univ, College, London 1896-99. He 
entered Parliament as Liberal member 
for W. Fife in 1889, and made a name as 
a graceful and witty orator, bis efforts in 
this direction giving rise to the expression 
‘ biiTelling.* He was defeated in N.E. 
Manchester at the 1900 election, but re- 
entered Parliament in 1906 as member for 
N. Bristol, and minister of education in 
the Liberal Cabinet. The failure of his 
Education Bill to pass the House of 
Lords led to his resignation in 1907, when 
he was appointed chief secretary for 
Ireland. In that capacity he introduced 
(May 1907) the Irish Councils Bill — which 
failed for want of Nationalist support. 
In 1911 he nrepared the third ‘Home 
Rule' Bill, whicu Asquith introduced in 
Apr. 1912. Relying on the assurances of 
John Redmond as to the state of Ireland, 
he was taken unawares by the Dul>lin 
revolt of Easter 1916. He resigned his 
o£Bce in May; and in 1918 he retired from 
public life. The first series of his Obiter 
Dicta, 1884, revealed him as an accom- 
plished essayist with a delightful style, 
and was followed by a Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, 1887 ; the second series of Obiter 
Dicta, 1887; Rea Judicatm, 1892; Men, 
Women, and Books, 1894 ; William Uazlitt, 
1902; In the Name of the Bodleian, 1905; 
and other books on subjects connected 
with belles Uttrea and law. Later publi- 
cations: Frederick Locker^Larnpaon (char- 
acter sketch), 1920; More Obiter Dicta, 


1924; Some Early Recollectiona of Liver- 
pool, 1924. He ed. Home Letters of the 
Earl of BeaconafUld, 1928. B. a, at 
Chelsea, Nov. 20, 1933. 

Birs, a small riv. of Switzerland,, in the 
canton of Berne. Near it was fought the 
battle of St. Jacob's against the Fr. in 
1444, when 1600 Swiss were annildlated 
in opposing 30,000 Fr., the Fr. losing 
10,0()() men. It was also the scene of a 
victory of the Swiss over the Austrians 
in the year 1499, after which the Em- 
peror Maximilian I. recognised the Inde- 
pendence of Switzerland. 

Bin Nimrud, see Babylon. 

Birstall, manuf. tn. In the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 7 m. from Leeds. It 
has colleries and iron foundries, and 
manufs. of woollens, worsteds, cotton, 
and silk. Pop. 7200. 

Birth, see Child. For statistics of 
births see Registration op Birtiis, 
Deaths, and Marriages. 

Birth Concealment of, in Eng. law, a 
misdemeanour, punishable by a maximum 
penalty of 2 years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, for any person, including the 
mother, to conceal or attempt to conceal 
the birth of a child by any secret dis- 
position of its body, whether the child d, 
before, after, or at the time of its birth. 
Avail is taken of this offence as an alter- 
native charge in cases of persons charged 
with murder or manslaughter of infants, 
owing to the frequent dilllcuity of proving 
that the child has been, in the legcd sense, 
a living human being. In Scots law, a 
woman is liable to a maximum penalty of 
2 years’ imprisonment if she conceals her 
pregnancy during the whole period, does 
not call for, nor has assistance at the 
birth, and subsequently the child is found 
dead or is missing. Till 1803 such con- 
cealment was considered presumptive of 
murder and punished with death. 

Birth Control, term applied to the 
practice of preventing conception by 
chemical, mechanical, or other moans. 
In Its wider application, the term may bo 
employed to mean any method of re- 
stricting or regulating the pop., such as 
infanticide, abortion, enforced celibacy, or 
what Malthus named ‘moral restraint.’ 
Infanticide and abortion were practised 
among primitive peoples. B. (j. In the 
sense of the mechanical contrivance of 
contraception was known to the people 
of early civilisations, notably the Gks. 
and Roms., the Hebs., the Arabians, and 
among Ger. and African tribes. Al- 
though such knowledge was available in 
Europe from the Middle Ages, no effort 
was made to draw public attention to it 
until the nineteenth century. The first 
book on B. C. in Eng. is said to bo Every 
Woman's Book; or. What is Love? by 
Richard Carlile, pub, in 1825. Similar 

S ublications followed from time to time 
1 both the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.A.; until wider publicity was given 
to the subject by the trial of Charles 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant In 1877 for the 
offence of selling a pamphlet Inculcating 
what were then known as *Neo-Mal- 
thusian' practices. The foundation of the 
Malthusian League followed the same 
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rear, Bradlaugrh boliifi: president and Mrs. 
Besant secretary. The movement rapidly 
became world-wide. A parallel legal 
stimulus was given to the movement 
in the U.S.A. by the trial of Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, in 1914, as the author of the 
pamphlet Family Limitation, From these 
events the National Birth Control 
League was formed, and 10 years later the 
first B. C. clinic was opened in New York. 
In Great Britain during the corresponding 
period the person most associated in the 

S ubllo mind with the dissemination of 
1 . C. information was an Eng. w'oman 
scientist, Dr. Marie Stopes. A B. C. 
clinic was opened in London In 1921 
largely as a result of her efforts, and clinics 
were subsequently opened in most cities 
and tns. in the United Kingdom. Both 
Mrs. Sanger and Dr. Stopes gained world- 
wide reputations as serious propagandists 
in the campaign for making B. C. in- 
formation generally accessible, and the 
movement was further stiinxilated by the 
effects of the war of 1914-18, which 
brought this, among other social subjects. 
Into the open as matters of general 
interest and discussion. The movement 
has encountered some official opposition, 
amounting in some countries, as in Italy 
in 1925 and in Japan, to legal prohibition. 
In the United Kingdom aud the U.S.A. 
no legal impediment was placed .in the 
way of the movement, except by very 
strict interpretation of the laws relating 
to obscenity, and from time to time 
these have ))een invoked. The movement 
aroused irreconcilable opinions. The sub- 
ject touchoM biology, medicine, psycho- 
logy, econoiiiics, (ithics, and religion; and 
as vital statistics concern the community 
as well as the individual, B. C. is becom- 
ing a question with which politicians 
may have to deal. The Rom. Catholic 
Church is foremost among Christian de- 
nominations in denouncing as sinful the 
practice of all artificial contraceptive 
methods. A medical committee of the 
National Birth-rate Commission (not an 
official body), set up in 1924, was of 
opinion, inter alia, that no entirely suc- 
cessful contraceptive method has yet been 
found, and that no impediment should be 
put in the way of married persons obtain- 
ing knowledge of contraceptive methods. 
See Dr. Stopes’s treatise, in favour. Con- 
traception : its Theory, History and Practice 
(1933, 1937); Dr. Halliday Sutherland’s 
Birth Control (1922) for a Catholic doctor’s 
views against; A. M. Carr-Saunders’s T'he 
Population Problem (1930), for the wider 
social and economic aspects; J. O. II. 
Holt’s Marriaye and Periodic Abstine^ice 
<1937); and the Amer. Birth Control 
Lease's One Hundred Years of Birth 
Vcmlrol. 

Birth, Registration of, see Regis- 
tration OF Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. 

Birth Palsy, Infantile Diplegia, or 
Little's Disease, a paralytio affection 
caused by injury at birth, through pro- 
tracted labour, the use of instruments, or 
other causes. The condition is often not 
observed during the early years of child- 
hood, but manifests itsplf when the child 


might ordinarily be expected to support 
itself on its own limbs. 

Birtley, mining (list, of Durham, Eng- 
land, 5 m. from Gateshead. Pop. 11,50(). 

Bisaooia, tn. of Italy, anciently called 
Ranula. It is about 60 m. from Naples, 
is a bishop’s see, and has a pop. of 8000. 

Bisaoquino, tn. of Sicily situated 27 m. 
S. of Palermo. It has a pop. of 8000, 
and trades in oil and grain. 

Bisainagar, tn. in the state of Baroda, 
India. It is a fairly important manu- 
facturing tn. with a pop. of about 20,000. 
It manufs. cotton cloths. 

Bisalpur, tn. of India, situated in the 
United Provs., about 25 m. S.E. from 
Bareilly. 

Bisbee, tn. of Arizona, U.S.A., in 
Cochise co., about 45 m. S.E. from Tomb- 
stone. It is the centre of a lead, silver, 
gold, and copper mining region. Pop. 
5800. 

Biscay, Bay of (Fr. Golfe de Gascogne, 
Sp. Golfo de Viscaya), an inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean: It sweeps in practically 
a straight lino along the N. coast of Spain 
to the foot of the Pyrenees. On the W. 
and N. it is bounded by the coast of 
France, its most northerly point being the 
is. of Ushant, and its most southerly point 
Cape Ortegal. By the Roms, the bay 
was called the Sinus Aqultanicus, or the 
Sinus Cantabriciis. It forms a fairly 
regular curve, but has some inlets on the 
\V. coast of France, the chief being the 
estuaries of the Loire and the Garonne. 
Its width is roughly about 400 m., and 
its length is approximately the same. Its 
S. shore, i.e. the N. coast of Spain, is bold 
end rocky, and differs very essentially 
from that of the Fr. coast, which is in 
most places low and sandy. The bay is 
noted for the diversity of its currents and 
for the storms so frequently encountered 
there; its danger is increased by the 
prevalence of westerly gales which make 
navigation very precarious. Its Eng. 
name is a corruption of the Sp. Viscaya. 

Bisoeglie, seaport tn. and episcopal 
see of Italy on the Adriatic. Its pop. 
is 33,000. It has inauy fine buildings, 
including a cathedral, many cluirchos, 
and a hospital. The port does only a 
small trade, but stands in a good wine- 
producing dist. 

Bischof, Karl Gustav (1792-1870), Ger. 
chemist and geologist, b. at Wird, near 
Nuremberg. Ills most important work 
was a Manual of Chemical and Physical 
Geology. 

BischofT, Mount, tn. in Tasmania, 
situated 60 m. from Lauuceston. It is a 
mining dist., being specially noted for 
the rich yield of tin ore, which was dis- 
covered in 1872. In the short space of 2 
years (1884-86) there was an output of 
more than 2000 tons. 

Bisohofswerda, tn. in Saxony, 20 m, 
E. of Dresden, in the political div. of 
Bautzen. The tn. has cloth factories, 
glass-works, and potteries, and, in the 
vicinity, are granite quarries. It was the 
scene of a battle between the Fr. and the 
Allies in May 1813. Pop. 9000. 

Bisohwiller, tn. in the dept, of Bas- 
Rhin, France, situated on the R. Moder. 
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It was formerly an episcopal tn., and had 
a castle, which was dismantled In 1706. 
A celebrated fair was also held here. It 
has tnanufs. of cartridges, carpets, and 
Jute'cloth; hop-growing is also carried on. 
Wp. 8000. 

Biscuit: Q) (Fr., twice-cooked). A 
kind of hard, dry bread which has not 
risen, so made in order to be preserved 
without deterioration for a long time. 
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Common sea Bs., or ship bread, are totally 
unfermonted, whilst captain s Bs. are 
partly fermented. All the other forms of 
B. are fermented. Various machines 
have been invented for B. -making, and in 
a modern factory the Bs. are never 
touched by band. The various in- 
gredients for hard Bs. are kneaded into a 
stiff dough by a machine, ‘braked* or 
rolled out between rollers, then cut up 
into squares by a machine which has a 
pair of rollers to compress it to the re- 
quired thickness. The dough is then 
carried along on a web which takes it 
under a block, whose cutters cut into the 
shape required. The cut Bs. then travel 
slowly through an oven for about a quarter 
of an hr., on a wire frame; they are then 
finished and are packed in tins. There 
are innumerable varieties of Bs., and B,- 
maklng is a rapidly increasing industry. 

(2) The name given to stone-ware, 
earthenware, porcelain, etc., when they 
have undergone the first firing, and before 
they are finished. When in a B. state 
the articles are porous, and ready to take 
any glaze or other decoration. In the 
case of ordinary drain-pipes and sanitary 
ware the articles are glazed without being 
removed from the kiln or oven; common 
salt is thrown on the fires when the 
highest temp, is reached, and a glaze is 
thus formed. When a design is desired 
to be put on, the design is printed on 


transfer paper and applied to the biscuit- 
ware whilst wet. In the case of porcelain, 
the decoration is not put on till after 
the articles have been completely baked. 
See under Pottery. 

Bish, see Bikh. 

Bisharin, the name of a people of E. 
Africa, to whose stock belong tribes 
dwelling between the Blue Nile and the 
Abyssinian highlands. They belong to 
the Mohammedan religion. See further 
under Beja. 

Bishop (Gk. eTrCa-KOTTOi, A.-S. bisceop), 
an overseer or overlooker. A term that 
in the early apostolic Church wns cioaelv 
allied with the word elder. The word is 
used in the N.T. on sev. occasions, as 
synonymous with the word elder. There 
is no clear difference made between these 
two ranks in the Church, such, for 
example, as is made between bishops and 
deacons. The duties of Bs., as traced 
in the N.T., are general superintendence 
of the churches, pastoral duties which 
are specially emphasised, and teaching. 
Within the Catholic Church the B. was 
recognised as the highest order of the 
hierarchy of the church, with certain 
special spiritual functions and with 
certain rights of oversight over the lower 
orders of the clergy. By the end of the 
second century a.d. the claims of the Bs. 
were estab. much on the lines of the 
present day, and the theory of the apos- 
tolic succession was put forward. By the 
same time the limitation of the authority 
of the B. to the diocese had also been put 
forward and was generally accepted. In 
the early Church this was probably 
necessary, since the frequent attacks upon 
the Christian religion made it necessary 
that some definite order and ruling should 
be ^von to It. The power and the duties 
of the B. remained much the same during 
the Middle Ages, from the time of their 
conc^tlon during the third century. 
The Council of Trent leJd down that the 
B. must be a man of approved learning, 
of at least 30 years of ago, and legitimate. 
The method of election of Bs. in the Rom. 
Church has altered considerably since the 
period of the early Christian Church. Bs. 
were originally chosen by the people, the 
remaining Bs. of the prov. having the 
right of veto. Gradually this power de- 
parted from the people and fell into the 
hands of the provincial Bs., who were 
subject to a vein from the metropolitan. 
Next the power passed into the hands of 
the cathedral chapter, still subject to the 
veto of the metropolitan and later of the 
papacy. Gradually the sole power of 
confirmation passed into the hands of the 
pope in the V/. Church, and with this right 
of confirmation there came also the de- 
mand for the sole right of nomination. 
This claim was made by the papacy from 
the early days of the twelfth century, and 
in Eng. hist, wo have the instance of Pope 
Innocent III. refusing to ratify the 
appointment either of the nominee of the 
cathedral chapter or of the king himself, 
but taking the full right of nomination 
Into his own hands and placing Stephen 
Langton in the archlepisoopal throne of 
the prov. of Canterbury* At the present 
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time in the Rom. Church the pope claims 
the risrht to nominate the Bs. In a number 
of coTmtrles, but in most the appointment 
has to a large e:stent passed into the 
hands of the political authorities. Spain, 
Austria, and France may be taken as in- 
stances where the nomination of the Bs. 
rests nominally in the hands of the head 
of the State. The pope, however, claims 
the right of excluding unworthy nomi- 
nees, he being the sole judge of eccle- 
siastical unworthiness. The Council of 
Trent prescribed a formal examination 
before the cardinals in Rome, but this is 
now obsolete, academic degrees or equiva- 
lent testimonials being accented as 
evidence of theological knowledge, evi- 
dence of neighbouring ecclesiastics, etc., 
being received as regards other qualities. 
In other countries the pope nominates 
the B. after considering a fist submitted 
by the cathedral chapter, as in England, 
or the Bs. of the prov., as in Ireland, 
or the apostolic delegate, as in the 
U.S.A. Very few cathedral chapters 
have the right of electing, in the strict 
sense. After election the new B. must 
be consecrated within three months. On 
taking possession of his see. he becomes 
the immediate and ordinary pastor of his 
diocese, subject to the pope, or in mis- 
sionary countries, to the Congregation 
of Propaganda. Even if assisted by a 
coadjutor B.. he is bound to residence, 
nor may he be absent for more than three 
months In the year without very grave 
cause, A metropolitan, usually an arch- 
bishop, has little power in the dioceses of 
Ids suffragans, except by special delega- 
tion or by the Holy See. Oriental Bs, 
are subject to their own patriarchs and 
through them to the pope. But as far os 
the ‘power of order' goes, a B. is Inferior 
to none. He has. In the Rom. Church, 
full and sole authority to confer holy 
orders, to consecrate, to confirm, to give 
benediction, and to anoint kings. There 
are also titular Bs., that is, Bs. who have 
received the episcopal consecration but 
have no diocese, and hence are used 
chiefly to assist other Bs. of the Church, 
and to represent the pope. The Rom. B. 
ranks next to a c^rdinof. Is styled in Eng- 
land the Right Reverend, and receives in 
conversation the courtesy title of My 
Lord B. The Catholic Directory gives 
the number of arohiepiscopal sees 
throughout the world as 260, the number 
of episcopal sees as 970, and the number 
of titular sees as 700. There are 9 
archicpiscopal sees in Great Britain and 
Ireland, divided into 14 dioceses in Eng- 
land and Wales, 4 In Scotland, and 25 in 
Ireland. The insignia of the Rom. B. 
are the ring, the pectoral cross, the 
pastoral staff, the vestments, the mitre, 
and the throne. In the Reformed or 
Lutheran Church of the Continent the 
title of B. remained after the Reforma- 
tion. In many cases the spiritual duties 
of the B. ceased, and the title was used 
purely as a secular and political one. In 
these cases, however, where the title was 
used in the spiritual sense, the holder of 
the title did not claim unbroken apostolio 
succession. The general term used at the 


present time Is that of superintendent. 
The title also still survives in other 
churches, e,a, in the Moravian. 

Anglican Bishops. When due allowance 
Is made for the doctrinal changes of the 
Reformation, the position and functions 
of the Anglican Bs. are similar to those of 
the Rom. Bs. They only have the right 
of confirmation and the ordination of 
priests. The method of election, how- 
ever, differs from that of the Rom. Church, 
since the nomination of Bs. has been 
firmly vested in the Crown since 1534, by 
a statute of Henry VIII., which was re- 
enacted during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The nomination, however, is still 
nominally in the hands of the cathedral 
chapter, and in the disestablished Church 
of Ireland in the hands of a synod of 
the Church. In England, however, the 
Crown is notified of the vacanev* and a 
cong€ d'6lire is given, accompanied by a 
letter which nominates the choice of the 
Crown. The chapter is bound by law to 
elect this nominee, and failing such 
election the B. can be declared elected by 
royal letters patent under the Great Seal. 
The archbishop of the prov. is then noti- 
fied and proceeds to the consecration of 
the B. elect. This consecration la usually 
carried out by the archbishop in person 
assisted by some or all of the provincial 
Bs. But a bishopric In England Is also 
a barony, and the B. has to pay homage 
and take the oath of allegiance to the 
king In person, according to the old rites 
of the feudal baronage. In the prov. of 
Canterbury there are 30 dioceses and In 
the prov. of York 13. The Church of 
Wales is divided into 6 dioceses, the 
Church of Ireland into 12, and the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland Into 7. In 
England a certain number of seats are 
allotted to the Bs. in the House of Lords. 
At an earlier period all Bs. sat in the 
House of Lords, but since the growth of 
the Church has led to the appointment of 
a great number of Be., it has since been 
decided that the 2 archbishops, together 
with the Bs. of London, Winchester, and 
Durham, should always sit in the House of 
liOrds, the remaining 25 seats being filled 
by the Be. in the order of the seniority of 
their consecration. In addition to the 
powers which Bs. have of ordination, 
consecration, and confirmation, they have 
also a certain jurisdiction over the clergy 
of their diocese, a jurisdiction which Is 
regulated by the Clergy Disci pUno Act 
and the Public Worsliijp RegiJlation Act. 
The Bs. of the Cbiircn of England are 
ranked Just above the barons of the king- 
dom, and are addressed by the title of 
Right Reverend. They have also the 
legal style of My Lord; they are allowed 
to marry, but their wives have no title or 
precedence. The insignia of the Angli- 
can B. are the rochet and chlmere, the 
episcopal throne, the mitre, the pastoral 
staff, and the pectoral cross. 

Suffragan Bishops. Suffragan Bs. ore 
those appointed by the Crown to assist 
the B. of a diocese who is prevented from 
performing his duties properly either by 
physical infirmities or owing to the extent 
of the diocese. In the Eng. Church he is 
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appointed by the Crown on the recom- 
mendation of the B. of the diocese. 
I'here are 31 suffragan Bs. in the Church 
of England. 

The Greek Church. The spiritual func- 
tions of the B. of the E. or Orthodox 
Church are the same as those of the B. of 
the Horn. Church. The Bs., however, are 
all chosen from the monastic orders, since 
the secular clergy are compelled to marry 
and the B. must be unmarried. The in- 
signia of the B. of this church are much 
the same as those of the W. Church. 

Bishop, n beverage made of wine 
poured upon oranges, the whole being 
sweetened and spiced. It can be drunk 
either hot or cold. 

Bishop, Sir Henry Bowley (178(1-1855), 
Eng. musical composer, b. in London. 
He was trained by Francesco Bianchl, 
who was at this time settled in London. 
B.*8 first composition performed publicly 
was the music to a one-act piece called 
Anoelitm. In 1809 he produced his 
first opera, the Circassian Bride, the 
scenery of which perished the day after 
the first performance in the great fire 
at Drury Lane. In 1810 he was appointed 
composer to the Covent Garden Theatre. 
In 1825 he transferred himself from 
Coven t Garden to Drury Lane. He was 
already one of the directors of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, which had been founded 
in 1813. Maid Marian and Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan were produced in 1822; in 
the latter occurs the famous air Home, 
Stceei Home. In 1830 he was appointed 
musical director at Vauxhall. In 1841 
he became a prof, at Edinburgh Uuiv.; 
in 1842 he was knighted, being the first 
musician who ever received that honour, 
and in 1848 he succeeded to the chair of 
music at Oxford, His chief works are 
Tamerlan et Bajazet (a ballet), 1800; The 
Circassian Bride, 1809; The Maniac, 1810; 
The Virgin of the Sun, 1812; The Miller 
and his Men, 1813; Ouy Mannering and 
The Slave, 1816; Maid Marian and Clari, 
1822; The Seventh Day (a sacred cantata), 
1833. Two of his best-known songs. 
Should he upbraid and Lo, here the Gentle 
Lark are settings of Shakespeare’s words. 
His glees are also favourites, but bis in- 
cidental music to Shakespeare’s plays is in 
great part forgotten. He died in im- 
poverished circumstances, though up to 
his time few composers ever made more 
by their work. 

Bishop, Isabella (1832-1904), Eng. 
traveller and author, daughter of the Ilev. 
Edward Bird. The Englishwoman in 
America, her first book, consists of letters 
written during a visit to Canada at the 
age of 22. Among many journeys the 
most important was one she undertook 
into the interior of China. She wrote 
many books descriptive of her travels. 
The following were pub. betw'een 1880 
and 1889: Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan^ Among 
the Tibetans, Korea and her Neighbours, 
The Yangtze Valley and Beyond, Chinese 
Pictures. She was married in 1881 to 
Dr. John B., an Edinburgh physician. 
In 1901 she rode 1000 m. in Morocco and 
the Atlas Mts. She was the first woman 


to become a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Bishop, William (1554-1624), bishop of 
Ohalcedon, studied theologv at Rhelms 
and Rome. In 1583, having been or- 
dained priest, he was sent to the Eng. 
mission, but unfortunately for his cause, 
Walsingham kept him some months in 
Marshalsea prison. Later ho was again 
imprisoned, this time at the Eng. college. 
Rome, os leader of ‘a factious party.* 
Difficulties arising out of the new oath of 
allegiance required by James I. led to bis 
third Incarceration. In 1622 he was 
appointed vicar apostolic wrlth ordinary 
jurisdiction over the Catholics of Great 
Britain, but d. before he could achieve 
anything in his new capacity. 

Bishop, William Avery, (janadian air- 
man. b. Owen Sound, Canada, in 1894. 
In tne First World War he joined the 
Canadian cavaliTf and later was seconded 
to the Royal Flying Corps. On the W. 
front he brought down no fewer than 72 
Ger. machines, and then in 1917 ho was 
sent on training work to Canada, re- 
turning to France in 1918. He was 
awarded the M.C., D.S.O., with bar, V.C. 
(on Aug. 13, 1917), and the D.F.C. At 
the end of the war he was a member of 
the Canadian General Staff with the rank 
of lieut.-col., and his military career con- 
tinued in the Canadian Air Force: Gr.- 
Capt., 1931; Air Vice-Marshal, 1936; 
Air Marshal, 1978. In 1940 he was 
appointed director of recruiting for the 
Canadian Air Force. C.B., 1944. 

Bishop Auckland, tn. iu the pari. div. 
of that name in the co. of Durham, Eng. 
It Is situated about 10 m. S.W. of the city 
of Durham. Ite area is about 651 ac., 
and its pop. 12,000. At the N.E. end of 
the tn. stands the bishop's palace, which 
was originally built by Anthony Beck in 
the time of Edward I. It has in addition 
a number of other fine buildings, amongst 
which may bo mentioned the par. church 
and the tn. hall. It Is a railway centre 
and its pop. is chiefly employed in the 
mills and collieries whioh surround the tn. 

Bishops, the Seven, the bishops who. 
called together by Sancroft the primate, 
signed at Lambeth a protest against the 
fresh Declaration of Indulgence issued by 
James II. in 1687. This declaration, i>ro- 
claiming universal liberty of conscience, 
was directed against the Church, and was 
part of the king’s ‘great design,* that is, 
the furtherance of his popish policy. The 
Ecclosiostical Commissioners were ordered 
to deprive the bishops of their sees, but 
this they shrank from doing through fear 
of the peojile at large, who were opposed 
to the king’s action. The 7 bishops were 
committed to the Tower on a charge of 
seditious libel, having denounced the De- 
claration as illegal. On Juno 29 they 
appeared at the oar of the king’s bench. 
In spite of the fact that everything bad 
been done to secure a committal, the 
packed jury, overawed by public 
opinion, passed a verdict of ‘not guilty.* 

Bishop's Castle, mrkt. tn. of Sbropahire. 
Eng., situated some 20 m. S.W. of 
Shrewsbury, and about 10 m. N.W. of 
Craven Arms, to which it is connected 
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by a branch railway. Formerly nn im- 
portant tn. of the marches of Wales, it 
returned 2 members to Parliament until 
the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. 
It is now Included in the S. pari. div. of 
Shropshire. It has lost its former im- 

E ortance, and the anct. castle of the 
ishops of Hereford, from which it 
originally derived its name, has fallen into 
ruins. Area 1867 ao. Pop. 1500. 
Bishop's Hatfield, see Hatfield. 
Bishop's Ring, name given to a peculiar 
tinge in the heavens, a corona or halo near 
the sun, called after its first observer. 
Bishop, who noticed it o.t Honolulu in the 
autumn of 1883, after the great volcanic 
eruptions at Krakatoa (Malay Archi- 
pelago). Its colour is bluish-white in the 
centre, shading off to reddish-brown. 
The diameter of the inner part was about 
21®, of the outer 4.5®. The ring waa oval 
in shape, the phenomenon, associated with 
the twilight glows and coloured suns 
(blue, green, silvery, and coppery) that 
wore visible in tropical parts after the 
eruption, being a diffraction corona due 
to the dust haze or tiny dust particles 
ejected from the volcano. All heavier 
particles were sifted out by gravitation, 
leaving the rest so nearly of a size as to 
be able to produce coloured diffraction. 
The B. II. was most Intensely brilliant in 
the spring of 1884, then it declined 
gradually, disappearing entirely in June 
1886. The same phenomena were visible 
again, however, after Mt. Pel6e’8 eruption 
in Martinique (W. Indies), 1902. 6’cc 
Symons, Eruption of Krakatoa and 
Subsequent Phenomena, 1888. 

Bisnopstoke, see Eartleioh. 

Bishop's Stortford,mrkt. tn. of Hertford- 
shire, Eng., about 30 m. N.E. of London. 
In the late Saxon and early Norman days 
It was the ])roperty of the bishop of 
London ; the ruins of the so-called Bishop's 
Prison are still to he seen. It has an old 

S ammar school (Elizabethan), now the 
Igh School. It is chiefly employed in 
brewing and malting, and holds important 
horse and cattle fairs. Pop. 10,000. 

Bishop's Waltham, tn. of Hampshire, 
Eng., about 10 m. S.S.K. of Winchester. 
From the beginning of it-a hist, it has been 
the possession of the see of Winchester, 
and its castle built by Henry de Blois was 
completely ruined during the Civil wars. 
Pop. 2600. 

Bishop Woarmouth, par. in tlio co. of 
Durham, Eng., in reality a suburb of 
Sunderland, forming the S. dist. of that tn. 
Bishop-weed {Mgopodium poda^aria), 
species of UmboUifersB common to Britain. 
It is also called gout-weed, goat-weed, and 
herb Gerard. 

Bisitun, see Behistun. 

Bisk, or Biisk, see Biysk. 

Biskra, tn. of Alters about 150 m. S.W. 
of Constantine. It lies In the Sahara 
about 360 ft. above the level of the sea, 
and is on the bank of the Wady B. It is 
protected by the Fort St. Germain, The 
climate in the winter months is delightful, 
and the tn. is a favourite winter resort. 
The pop. of the tn. Is 12,000. 

Bisley, par. In the co. of Surrey, Eng- 
land, in the Chortsey pari, div., 7 m. 


N.N.W. of Guildford, and 2 m. N. by W. 
of Brookwood station. The pop. of the 
par. Is about 1000, and B. is chiefly re- 
markable for the fact that since 1890 
the National Rifle Association have hold 
their ann, meeting, in July, lasting for a 
fortnight, at the ranges on B. Common. 
The competitions were formerly held at 
Wimbledon, but the introduction of the 
small-bore rifle rendered it necessary for 
the ranges to be longer and safer, and B. 
was therefore chosen. The competitions 
are for individual mombei*8 and teams of 
the Brit. Empire flgbting forces and for 
civilian members of the National Rifle 
Association. The most important of the 
competitions are as follows: The King’s 
Prize, formerly the Queen’s Prize, which 
was founded by Queen Victoria in I860, 
is of the value of £250, and carries with i£ 
the gold medal of the National Rifle 
Association. The competitors, shoot 7 
shots at 200, 500, and 600 yds.; the best 
300 are thus selected, who shoot 10 times 
at 600 and 800 yds.; the best 100 of these 
shoot 10 times at 800. 900, and 1000 yds. 
In 1930 the King’s Prize was won by a 
woman for the first time In the hist, of 
the competition, the winner being Miss 
Marjorie Elaino Foster of Frimley, 
Surrey. Other competitions open to 
‘volunteers’ only are the St. George's 
Prize, and the Prince of Wales's Prize. 
There are various prizes for teams of 
riflemen — the Elcho Challenge Shield, for 
the best 4 ‘eights’ of the different nation- 
alities of the Brit. Isles; for this 15 shots 
at 800, 900, and 1000 yds. are fired. The 
Ashburton Challenge Shield is for the 
best 8 of public school volunteer corps; 
7 shots at 200 and 500 yds. are fired. For 
the Humphrey Challenge Cup, open to 
unBr. teams, 15 shots at 800, 900, and 
1000 yds. Teams from the mother 
country and the dominions and colonies 
compote for the Kolapore Cup, firing 7 
shots at 200, 400, and 600 yds. Tho 
experience gained in the field durinjj; the 
First World War confirmed tho opinion 
that the rifle was the chief weapon of the 
Infantry and Cavalry and that efficiency 
in its use was essential to success. Light 
and medium machine guns are regarded 
as powerful auxiliaries, and the degree of 
assistance they render the other arms is 
relative to their etficiont tactical appli- 
cation. To develop this aspect of small- 
arm training, special competitions at B. 
were included in the programmes. The 
competitions were discontinued during 
tho Second World War, and resumed in 
1946, when, however. Army teams were 
unable to take part owing to the Army’s 
commitments overseas. 

Bismarck, tn. in tho Land of Lower 
Saxony, situated 37 ni. to the N. of 
Magdeburg. Pop. 2600. 

Bismarck, co. seat of Burleigh co., 
and cap. of the state of N. Dakota, U.S.A. 
It is situated on the 1. b. of the Missouri, 

I on tho N, Pacific railway. Has an alt. 
of 1660 ft. above sea-level, and is the head 
of the navigation of the Upper Missouri. 
Pop. 16.400. 

Bismarck, Otto Eduard Leopold, Prince 
von, Duke of Lauenberg (1815 98). Ger. 
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BtateBinan. He was b. on Apr. 1, beins 
the son of a gentleman of good family in 
Brandenburg. His mother’s influence 
was strong, and was centred in the career 
of her children. He was educated at a 
private school in Berlin, and later at the 
g 5 aiuiasium of the Grey Friars in the same 
tn. On leaving school he attended the 
univ. of Gottingen, and after spending a 
year there he returned to Berlin and 
passed the examinations necessary for his 
entrance upon a career in the diplomatic 
service. He did not, however, enter this 
at once, but spent the early years of his 
vouth in travelling, and in residence on 
his home estates. He early took a great 
interest in public alfairs, and his wide 
reading and extensive travelling at one 
time seemed likely to allow of his having 
liberal views, but his religious convictions 
and the influence of religious revival led 
him to adopt the opinions in favour of 
monarchical gov. for which he became so 
famous. In 1847 he married Johanna 
von Puttkamer. During the 5 years 
which followed his marriage he took part 
in the politics of l^russia. He distin- 
guished himself by the originality and zest 
with which he defended his position, and 
he showed by his bitter opposition to 
various proposed constitutions that he 
regarded revolutionary movements as 
tending to reduce to a very great extent 
the power and influence of Prussia os a 
Ger. state. In 1851 he was appointed 
Prussian representative at the j>iet of 
Frankfort, and dmlng the years which he 
spent in this position he gained a know- 
ledge of Gcr. politics which served him 
weU in the zenith of his career. He was 
frequently employed on embassies, and 
he completed sev, dilficult negotiations 
with various princes. The chief result of 
this 8 years' diplomatic service, however, 
was to open his eyes to the true position 
of Austria with regard to Ihussia. Up to 
this time he had regarded alliance with 
Austria as not only probable, but de- 
sirable, since Austria would support the 
Conservative principles of Christian 
monarchy. But he learnt now that 
Austria desired only the abasement of 
Prussia, and henceforth liis policy changed 
and he saw that the greatness of Prussia 
could come only after the downfall of 
Austria. In 1858 he went to St. Peters- 
burg as the Ger. ambas., and for some 
years remained there with little influence 
over the home gov. which was Liberal, 
and distrusted him. But gradually ho 
grew more powerful, the details of events 
at home were sent him, and at last ho wjis 
made minister in Paris. Here he renewed 
his previous good understanding with 
Napoleon, and Anally from here he wfis 
recalled in Sept. 1802, and appointed by 
the king minister president and foreign 
minister. His appointment as minister 
president was unpopular. His duty was 
to carry on the gov. of the country in the 
face of the oi)position of the Lower House. 
It seemed impossible that he should 
succeed, and that he could do anything 
but resign at an early date. But it was 
necessary to the king that he should 
succeed and allow time for the reorgani- 


sation of the army, and In the face of 
violent and often personal opposition, in 
spite of lack of budgets, he was able to 
perform his work for the king. He soon 
l>6gan to make his power felt. The policy 
of Prussia had long lacked resolution, 
now it was to be noted for its absolute 
resoluteness. To the meeting of Ger, 
princes at Frankfort Bismarck refused to 
allow the king of Prussia to go. Then 
came the rising of the Pole.s, and B. earned 
the gratitude of Russia and the contempt 
of Europe by offering Ger. aid in its 
suppression. Finally came the question 
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of Schleswig-Holstein, when B. refused to 
support the Aiigustenburg claim, but in 
alliance with Austria defeated Denmark 
and prepared the way for the ultimate 
annexation of the prov. by Prussia. The 
next step was war with Austria. B. saw 
that tho destruction of Austrian power 
was the only means of Prussian greatness. 
He waited until everything was In bin 
favour, until he had gained tho support 
of Franco and Italy, and then in 1866 he 
struck and was successful. The war of 
1806 was In a greater degree than the war 
of 1870 the tui'ning-point in the develop- 
ment of modem Germany, since it 
decided that Prussia sliould be the 
dominant and unifying power of Germany. 
He was moderate in his settlement, and 
required no ter. from Austria, but made a 
confederation of N. Germany, and re- 
frained from attempting tho unity of the 
w'hol© of Germany lost ho should alarm 
Franco. The greatness of Prussia was 
not to be disturbed by lack of calculation 
— when the time was ripe unity would 
come by the sword of l^russia, but there 
were to be no chances of failure. The 
Austrian war created a now position for 
B., and he became sole responsible 
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minister, his title beiuj? changed to chan- 
cellor in 1871. Ills political enemies 
began to be reconciled to him, and from 
being regarded as the opponent of 
national unity of Germany, he became 
its recognlsod leader. The struggle with 
Austria led almost of necessity to war 
with France. At one period armed inter- 
vention by tbe Fr. seemed inevitable, but 
this was avoided. France now demanded 
ter. on the left of the Rhine, and being 
refused ijroTxised, as a return for ac- 
quiescence in the unity of Germany, the 
support of the Prussians in the annexation 
of Luxemburg and Belgium. War was 
inevitable, and as in the case of Austria, 
Prussia bided her time. During the 
years which followed there were many 
causes of quarrel, which cailminated in the 
Opposition of France to the candidattire 
of a prince of Hohenzollorn to the Sp. 
throne and the publication of the Ems 
telegram, w^hich made war inevitable. 
During the Franco-Prussian war B. 
accompanied the army and conducted 
negotiations with the Fr., and completed 
the arrangements for the entrance of the 
a. states into the federation. His work 
after 1871 was occupied with the domestic 
policy of Germany. He had a long and 
strenuous ciuarrel with the Rom. Catholic 
Church, and also presided over the Con- 
gress of Berlin of 1878. Tbe death of the 
Emperor William in 1888 was a grave 
blow to him, and in 1890 he was dis- 
missed by the Emperor William 11. A 
reconciliation took place In 1893, and his 
eightieth birthday in 1895 was regarded 
as a national event. 
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Bismarck (Berlin), 1902; O. Klein - 
Hattingen, Bismarck und seine Welt, 2 
vols. (Berlin), 1902-4; M. Len^ Ge- 
schichte Bisrnarcks (Leipzig), 1902; P. von 
Rod and G. Epstein, Bisrnarcks Staats- 
rechi (Berlin), 1903; S. Whitman, Personal 
Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck (Lou- 
don), 1902; Bisrnarcks Briefe an seine 
Braut und Gattin, pub. by Prince Herbert 
Bismarck (Stuttgart), 1900; Bismarck's 
Letters to his Wife, 1870-71, trans. Into 
Eng. by A. Harder (New York), 1903; 

Wolf, Bisrnarcks Lehrjahre (Leipzig), 
1907 ; A Boohtlingk, Bismarck als 
Naiionalokonomisch-Wirtschafts- u. sozial- 
volitiker (Leipzig), 1908; E. Marcks, 
Bismarck, Fine Bioara.phie (Stuttgwit), 
1907; Sir C. Grant Robertson, Bismarck, 
1918; J. V. Fuller, Bismarck’s Diplomacy 
its Zenith, 1922: O. Gradeuwltz, 
Bisrnarcks letzter Kampf, JS88-98, 


1924; P. Haake, Bisrnarcks Bfvrz, 1922 
(Schriften der historischen Oesellschafi zu 
Berlin)', W. Schuester, Bismarcks Sinrz 
(Leipzig), 1921; S. Schweitzler, Rfs 
marcks SiclJnng zum christlichen Staate 
(Berlin), 1923; M. E. Smith, Bismarck 
and German Unity (New York), 1923; 
E. Ludwig, Bismarck: Oeschichte eines 
Kdmpfers, 1926. 

*Bismarck, The,* Oer. battleship, given 
officially as of .35,000 tons, and said to 
have been a 50,000-ton boat, and, in 1941, 
the largest and newest of Ger. warships; 
centrally controlled; said by the Gers. to 
be unsinkable; carrying a great arma- 
ment and over 2000 men; sunk on May 
27, 1941, by units of tbe Royal Na^rj" after 
a pursuit lasting neai*ly 5 days over a 
distan<;c of 1750 m. The B. was first 
sighted in the Denmark Strait between 
Iceland and Greenland on May 23, and 
was sunk about 400 ni. due W. of Brest. 
The only damage to tbe Brit, ships 
apart from the loss of the I food (q.r.) 
was slight damage to the Prince of M'ales. 
During the pursuit successive torpedo 
attacks were made both by aircraft of 
the Fleet Air Arm and by destroyers. 
These succeeded in slowing up and finally 
crippling the B. Naval units taking part 
included forces from the Homo Fleet, 
from Gibraltar, and ships engaged on 
convoy duties in the Atlantic. She was 
eventually sunk after being hit by 8 or 9 
torpedoes, and there were only about 100 
survivors, further rescue work being 
abandoned owing to the presence of a 
Ger. submarine. Had the B. — which was 
accompanied for some time by a 10,000- 
ton cruiser, Prinz Eugen — escaped, her 
raiding potentialities would have been a 
very grave menace to allied shipping, 
the losses of which at this time were 
already nearly 500,000 tons monthly. 
Following the loss of the Hood, it was 
imperative to restore the balance, and 
the pursuit and sinking of the great Ger. 
battleship, which was on its first ocean 
voyage, was a triumph of Brit, sea and 
air power. Precisely why the B. had 
sailed into the Atlantic is not certainly 
estab., but the mere presence of so 
powerful a ship in the Atlantic, where it 
might, at any moment, make its appear- 
ance off Iceland, Greenland, or the West 
Indies, would have profoundly altered 
Brit, naval dispositions in all oceans. 
The pursuit demonstrated not only the 
importance of sea-power, but the value 
of reconnaissance aircraft, without whoso 
co-operation the B. would not have been 
located. The B. and attendant cruiser 
— which latter succeeded in escaping to 
Brest — were first located by Brit, aircraft 
in Bei'gen harbour. After they had re- 
ported her departure the Norfolk and 
Suffolk (cruisers) took up positions In the 
Denmark Strait, but, owing to snow, sleet, 
an<l mist it was difficult to keep her in 
sight. The 2 Brit, cruisers successfully 
shadowed her during the night of May 23. 
Other ships now took up dispositions at 
high speed in order to intercept the B. and 
bring her to action. Early on May 24 the 
Hood made contfict o,nd in the ensuing 
engagement the B. was at one time seen 
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to be on Are. The Hood then received an 
unlucky hit In the maj^azine at 13 m. 
range, and blew up. Despite the efforts 
of the B. to shake off the Norfolk and 
Suffolk those ships maintained touch. 
On the evening of the 24th the Prince of 
Wales (battleship) Joined action for a 
short time, but the Ger. ships turned away 
and swung round on a southerly course. 
Other Brit, naval forces were now coming 
up, and during the night naval torpedo- 
bombing aircraft from the Fictorious 
delivered an attack from a considerable 
distance, one torpedo being seen to hit 
the B. After 3 a.m. on May 25, the Brit, 
ships lost touch witli the enemy owing to 
low visibility, the B, being then 350 m. 
S.S.E. of S. Greenland. The main l^ody 
of the Homo Fleet, including the new 
battleship King George F. (g.r.), was now 
steaming at a high speed in a south- 
westerly direction from N. waters, while 
another force, including the Rodney 
(battleship) and Ramillies (battleship), 
which were escorting convoys, proceeded 
also to converge In the direction taken 
by the B. Extensive air searches were 
organised by the Coastal Command air- 
craft, and by the Canadian Air Force 
stationed at Newfoundland; and at about 
10.30 a.m. on May 20 the B. was again 
located, by a Catalina flying-boat, about 
550 m. W. of Land’s End. The Catalina 
was attacked by the B. and lost touch, 
but at 11.15 a.m. the B. wa.s again 
tmotted by naval aircraft from the Ark 
Royal carrier. The Prinz Eugen had, 
however, parted company, and was not 
seen again. The cruiser Sheffield was 
now detached to shadow the B. Another 
force of naval aircraft now attacked, and 
torpedoes were seen to hit the B. amid- 
ships, and on the starboard quarter. 
The B. now slewed round in 2 complete 
circles, with her speed much reduced. 
Between 1.20 and 1.50 a.m. on May 27 
the B. was attacked with torpedoes 
striking the ship and causing a Are on the 
forecastle. She now appeared to bo 
stopped, having sailed 1750 m., and being 
400 m. due W. of Brest — where but for 
the skill and persistence of Brit, aircraft 
she might soon have joined the Oneisenau 
and Scharnhorst. For the greater part 
of May 25 and 26 the B. had been lost to 
the Brit, fleet, and they were afraid they 
had lost her altogether. It was only in 
the teeth of a howling gale and with the 
flight deck wet with flying and treacher- 
ous spume and the ship plunging and 
rearing in tremendous seas that Sword- 
fish torpedo -bombers took off from the 
Ark Royal and hit the B. with 2 vital 
torpedoes that sensibly reduced her 
speed; and but for the urgent need of 
crippling the battleship to enable the 
Brit, capital ships to close and bring her 
to action not a single aircraft would have 
been allowed to lake off. During the 
night of May 26, and in the early hours of 
the following day Brit, warships were all 
round the doomed Ger. ship, the courage 
and tenacity of whose crew, who went on 
fighting when their position was hopeless, 
cannot bo gainsaid. At dawn the Brit, 
ships closed In In squalls of rain to within 


13 m. The B. was now yawing from side 
to side, and scarcely under control; but 
she was still capable of fairly accurate 
salvos. After 15 min. of terrible punish- 
ment her fore turret went out of action 
with the guns cocked up uselessly in the 
air. There was a great fire raging amid- 
ships. With bombs and torpedoes from 
the air and torpedoes and min-flre from 
the ships, the Brit, fleet closed in still 
nearer on the B., which, with her steering- 
gear destroyed, w'as now circling at 12 
knots out of control. But she 'would not 
strike her colours, and, finally, the capi- 
tal ships having sailed awny, the Dorset- 
shire was detailed to dispatch her. The 
cruiser, creeping cautiously across the 
B.*s bows, 2 m. distant, passed down the 
port side, and fired her torpedo. The B. 
w^as now hidden in huge clouds of smoke, 
through which, amidships, was the glaro 
of flames. The torpedoes took her. 
There was a tremendous explosion under 
water, and the B. listed to an angle of 45 
degrees, 8t45a died for a moment, then heeled 
right over and slid beneath the waters. 

Bismarck Archipelago, group of is., 
which lie to the N.W. of the Solomon Is., 
and to the N. of the E. extremity of New 
Guinea. Their former name was New 
Britain Is., and they were discovered by 
Parapler in 1699, but in 1885 Great 
Britain came to an agreement with Ger- 
many, by which they were assigned to the 
Ger. sphere of Influence, and their names 
were then changed. In Se;)!. 1914 they 
were occupied by an Australian force, and 
w'ere temporarily under military rule. 
Since then they have formed jiort of the 
Australian mandoted ter. of New Guinea. 
On Feb. 11, 1942, civil administration was 
suspended, and the ter. came under mili- 
tary control. An Act of 1945 provided 
for the gradual reinstatement of the civil 
administration. The prin. is. of the 
archinelogo are New Britain, formerly 
called Neu Pommern (area 10,000 sq. m.), 
and New Ireland, formerly called Neu 
Mecklenburg (area 3000 sq. m.), which are 
separated from each other by St . George’s 
Channel, in which the currents are of great 
violence and subject to no fixed rules; 
Dam pier Strait separates New Britain 
from New Guinea, and another important 
is., Lavongoi, formerly Neu Hannover 
(area 530 sq. m.), lies off the north- 
western extremity of Now Ireland, from 
which a tortuous system of reefs separates 
it; Duke of York Is. (area 22 sq. m.) and 
the Admiralty Is. (area 600 sq. m.) are 
also important. The archipelago, which 
is of coral and volcanic formation, is 
mountainous and well wooded. In New 
Britain, the interior of which is but little 
known, there are sev. active volcanoes. 
It is practically undovelopcd, the only 

g lantationa being around the coasts. 

oco-nuts are the chief crop, but coffee 
and cocoa have recently boon planted. 
The is. has many flue but little used har- 
bours, the chief being Simpson Harbour 
on Blanche Bay. liabaul, the seat of 
gov., has an anchorage for all ships and 
a fine new jetty. It was dama^d by 
volcanic eruptions on May 29, 1937, and 
frequently bombed by allied aircraft in 
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the Second World War. Under Ger. rule 
the cap, was Herbertshohe (now Kokopo)» 
14 m. to the S.E. New Ireland has been 
more thoroughly explored than New 
Britain. It is no longer actively volcanic, 
blit in other respects Is similar to the 
larger is. The chief tn. is Kavieng, on the 
N. coast of Kusa Harbour. The climate 
of the archipelago is, on the whole, 
healthy, and the soil is very fertile. 
Cotton plantations were started by the 
Gers. with native labourers. The inhab. 
of the is., mostly Papuans, are skilled in 
agriculture. Coco*nut fibre, copra, cotton, 
rubber, coffee, tortoise-shell, trepang, 
mother-of-pearl, and fruit are the chief 
articles of trade. Shells threaded on long 
strips of split cane form the money used 
by the natives. Total area 19,200 sq. m. 
The native pop. is about 155,000. In the 
first few mouths of the war (1941) the Jap. 
invading forces swept over New Britain 
and New Ireland. In Apr. 1943 the 
Jap. sulYcrcd much from allied air attack 
over New Britain. In May and June 
Haboul was repeatedly bombed. There 
was a record destruction on Oct. 25 
of Jap. aircraft at Rabaul. On Dec. 16 
Amor, troops landed on Arawe Peninsula 
in S.W. New Britain, and secured a firm 
foothold. In the earlier part of 1944 the 
Jap. Seventeenth Army, having failed to 
overcome the Amer. beach-heads, retired 
to Rabaul. For details of operations see 
Pacific Cawaions, or Far Eastern 
Front, in Second Would War. 

Bismarck-Schdnhausen, Herbert Niko- 
laus, Prince von (1849-1904), eldest son of 
Prince Otto von Bismarck. He served in 
the army, 1870-71, then entered upon a 
diplomatic career, becoming secretary to 
his father. He was secretary to the 
embassies in turn of Rome, London, St. 
I’etersburg, and was sev. times charged 
with important negotiations. Including a 
mission to London in 1881. In 1885 he 
was made secretory of state for foreign 
affairs. He married Countess Margarcte 
HOyos. 

Bismuth, a metallic element. It was 
probably known in the Middle Ages under 
the name marcasite, but was often con- 
fused with zinc and antimony. It Is a 
comparatively rare metal, usually occim- 
ring in nature in association with ores of 
silver and cobalt. The greater part of the 
world’s supply comes from Schneoberg in 
Saxony, Joachim sthal in Bohemia, Corn- 
wall, Bolivia, and Peru. The oro is 
roasted and then smelted with iron, car- 
bon, and slag; 2 layers are thus obtained, 
the lower one containing nearly all the B., 
which may be removed by tapping the 
lower end of the cylindrical retort in 
which the process Is carried out. The 
crude B. is then purified by heating it on 
an inclined iron plate, when the pure B. 
melts and runs down into the receptacles 
provided. B. is a hard brittle metal with 
a reddish -white colour, its sp. gr. is 9-75, it 
melts at 264" C., and expands as it 
solidifies. It burns with a bluish flame 
and readily oxidises at ordinary temps.; 
it also combines directly with sulphur and 
with elements of the chlorine group. B. 
forms many useful alloys with low melting- 


points under the general name of fusible 
metal. These alloys are used in making 
type metal, os their property of expanding 
on solidification servos to produce a good 
cast; for soldering, and for the manuf. of 
safety plugs in boilers, as the constituents 
of the alloy can be so arranged as to pro- 
vide a melting-point at a part icular temp. 
B. forms 4 oxides, of which tho yellowish 
trioxldo is the most important. Two 
chlorides, 2 sulphides, and a sulphate 
may also be prepared. Most valuable of 
the B. compounds is the nitrate together 
with the basic nitrates formed by diluting 
the acid solution with water; magistery 
of B., flake white, and Sp. white are some 
of tho salts thus produced. The basic 
carbonate prepared by treating B. nitrate 
with ammonium carbonate is used in 
medicine for easing painful gastric 
affections, such as dyspepsia, diarrhoea, 
ulcers, and cancer. Tho action is that of 
a direct sedative, the salts coming into 
contact with the nerve -endings of the 
mucous membrane. The insoluble salts 
are opaque to X-rays, and abnormalities 
in the structure of the alimentary canal 
can bo demonstrated on a fluorescent 
screen by following the course of a large 
dose taken as an emulsion. 

Bisnagur, see Bijanaguar. 

Bison, the name of a ruminant allied to 
the ox In tho family Bovidec, aud com- 
prises only 2 species, tho European and 
the Amer. Bs. Tho European B. {7i. 
curopwm) is often confused with the 
aurochs, and is now to be found only 
ocrasioually in Europe, as in tho forest of 
Byelovltsa (Bialowioza) in Lithuania. 
It is more than 6 ft. high at the shoulders 
and is a most powerful and formidable 
animal, ablo to level with a thrust a 
tree 6 in. in diameter. It is massive, 
has thick, elongated withers, and its 
head is covered with a mane, often a foot 
in length, which is thickest In winter 
and inconspicuous in the females; the 
eyes arc small and savage. It has a strong 
sense of smell and can be approached 
only from the leeward. In habit it is 
herbivorous and fond of the barks of trees ; 
it Is gregarious, but domestic cattle rouso 
its fury, and it attacks them fiercely; 
attempts to mix tlie breed have failed. 
A short deep grunt is its method of arti- 
culation, and can bo heard at a consider- 
able distance. Tho Amer. B. {B. ameri- 
canus) differs little from tho Euroi)ean B., 
but is smaller, shaggier, and fiercer, and 
can withstand the attack of any animal, 
except the grizzly bear. See Buffalo. 
It is gradually becoming extinct, but in a 
few places, such as Yellowstoue Park, 
herds are preserved. 

Bissagos Islands, a group of is. off tho 
W. coast of Africa, consisting of about 16 
large and a number of small is. 

Bissao, seaport in Portuguese W. 
Africa, situated E. of the is. of tho same 
name, in the mouth of the Bio Geba. 
l*op. 2000. 

Bisschop, ChristofTel (Christoph), Dutch 

f eure-painter, f». at liccni warden, 1828. 
lo was a pupil of Schmidt and of Van 
Hone, also later of Comte and Gloyre in 
I’aris. Among hlB works are ‘Trouw dog' 
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(Wedding Day), which won him a reputa- 
tion, 1871; ‘Rembrandt going to a Lec- 
ture on Anatomy.’ 1867; ‘Burgomaster’s 
‘Cradle Painter*; ‘Curiosity 
^ Victim*; ‘Christening Day 
’; ‘The Lord has given, the 
Lord has taken away,’ 1880; ‘Visit to 
Qrandnmmina,* 1883. 

Bissextile, or Bissextus Dies, see Leap 

Bissell, George Edwin (1839-1920), 
Amor, sculptor, son of a marble-cutter, 
b. at New Preston (Conn.), Feb. 16, 1839. 
Served during Civil war (1862-65). In 
1876 went to study in France and Italy. 
Among his chief works are a national 
monument at Waterbury, Connecticut, a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln at Edinburgh, 
a relievo of ‘Burns and Highland Mary’ 
at Ayr, and emblematical groups at 
New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, and else- 
where. 

Bissen, Herman Wilhelm (1798-1868), 
Dan. sculptor, b. in Slesvig, and educated 
under Thorwaldsen at Rome, who on his 
death left instructions in his will that B. 
should finish his uncompleted works. B. 
was in 1860 appointed president of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Copenhagen. 
Amongst his chief works are: ‘Cupid 
sharpening his Arrow,’ ‘Valkyrie,’ an 
‘Apollo,’ and a ‘ Venus.’ One of his most 
famous works,* ‘Orestes,’ perished in the 
Are at Copenhagen, 1884. 

Bissing, Moritz Ferdinand von (1844- 
1917). Qer. general. Appointed gov.- 
general of Belgium in 1915, in succession 
to Field Marshal von der Goltz. Per- 
petuated the arbitrary gov. of his prede- 
cessor and introduced a new iudicial 
system, under which all idea of the per- 
sonal safety of the populace was destroyed 
because military commanders had the 
power to inflict punishment on Innocent 
persons when the guilty could not be 
round. B. will probably bo notorious 
ohloflT as the official who signed Nurse 
Cavell’s warrant for execution. 

Bissolati-Bergomaschi, Leonida (1857- 
1920), It. Socialist, b. at Cremona; son of 
Demetrio Borgamaschi. Took surnanio of 
his stepfather, l*rof. Bissolati. Practised 
law, joined Socialist party formed 1892; 
first editor of Socialist paper L’Avanti. 
Entered Chamber of Deputies as member 
for Pesoarolo, 1897. Represented Bu- 
drio from 1900; and, from 1908 till death, 
the second div. of Rome. Seceded from 
the party in 1911; formed Reformist 
grroup. Entered (without portfolio) Bo- 
selll Gov., 1916; remained under Orlando; 
restoed, 1918. 

Enston, in entomology, the name given 
by Dr. Leach to a genus of lepidopterous 
insects of the family Geometridee. Throe 
Brit, species of these moths are B, pro- 
dromaria^ the oak beauty; B. betukiriuSt 
the pepper moth ; B. hirtarius, the brindled 
beauty. 

Bistre, a warm brown -coloured pig- 
ment, which is prepared generally from 
beechwood soot. 

Bistritsa, vil. of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
formerly in Poland, 30 m. N.E. of Vilna, 

J ust E. of the Vilna-Dvlnsk railwa>. 
t was the scene of fighting between Rus- 
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sians and Gers. during the latter’s offen- 
sive in Sept. 1015. 

Bistritz, tn. of Moravia, Czechoslovakia, 
situated on a rlv. of the same name, 
which is a trib. of the Szamos. Tanning 
is practised, and there are spinning-mills. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Bitche (Qer. Bitsoh), a tn. in the dept, 
of Moselle, N.E. Franco, situated about 
25 rn. S.E. of Saargemund. It is strongly 
fortified, the citadel having been hewn 
out of solid rook. It was twice un- 
successfully besieged, in 1815 by the 
Prussians, and 1870 by the Gors. It was 
taken by the Fr. in 1766, and by the Gors. 
in 1871. Pop. 3500. 

Bithur* tn. in the Cawnpore dlst. of the 
United Provs., India. It is situated a 
little over 10 m. from the tn. of Cawnpore, 
and has a pop. of about 7000. Interest in 
the tn. is due to the fact that Nana 
Sahib made it his headquarters in the 
mutiny of 1857. Havelock captured and 
stormed the tn. in July 1857, when the 
palaces of the Nana were destroyed. 
Pop. 2400. 

Bithynia, an anct. div. of Asia Minor 
separated from Europe by the Propontis 
and the Bosphorus, and bounded on the 
N. by the Black Sea. On the E. it ad- 
joined Paphlagonia, on the W. and S.W. 
Mysia, and on the S. Phrygia. It is 
mountainous and its mts. are well 
wooded, but near the sea coast there are 
many fertile valleys. Its natural sources 
of wealth are not yet fully developed, 
although its forests provide the material 
for an excellent and tiourishing industry, 
and coal is also known to exist in the 
country. The BithjTiians are supposed to 
have been of Thracian origin. They be- 
came part of the Lydian monarchy under 
Croesus, and later were conquered by the 
Persians (646 b.c.). B. became, however, 
ultimately one of the most flourishing of 
the smaller kingdoms of Asia Minor, its 
cap. Nicomedia being founded by the first 
of its kings nearly 300 j'oars b.c. The 
last king, Nicomedes HI., made the 
Roms, his heir in 74 b.o. It became a 
Rom. prov., and for some time under 
Trajan was governed by the younger 
Pliny. In 1298 the Turks under Osman 
invaded the country, and it became in the 
course of time a Turkish possession. The 
solo flourishing tns. at the present time 
are Prusa (Brusa), Ismid (Nicomedia), and 
Scutari. 

Bitlis, tn. in vilayet of Bltlis, Turkey, 
situated on the Bitlischai, a trib. of the 
Ti^is, in a high volley, 4700 ft., amid the 
wild mt. scenery W. of Lake Van. Pop. 
35,000 (majority Kurds), An old Arab 
castle is said to occupy the site of a 
fortress built by Alexander the Great. 
The prin. industry is the weaving of red 
cloth. Tobacco is largely grown, and 
there is a trade in and fruit. During 
the First World War Inhabs. refused to 
obey Turkish order to fight against Brit. 
They did, later, raise some troops which 
were maltreated by the Turks. On 
approach of Russian force against Turks, 
B. again revolted In summer of 1916. 

Bitoij, see Monastib. 

Biton and Cleobit» sons of Cydlppe a 
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priestess of Hera at Argos. Their love 
for their mother prompted them to drag 
her chariot to the temple of Hera, a 
distance of 45 stadia, or nearly 6 m. 
The mother prayed that Hera might grant 
them the best that mortals might have; 
they died during the night in the temple 
while asleep. 

Bitonto, tn. in the prov. of Bari, 
Apulia, Italy. Pop. 33,000. It lies 10 m. 
W. of the tn. of Bari. The old medieval 
walls still remain, and there is a fine early 
sixteenth -century palace, but its chief 
glory is the unrestored and unspoiled 
cathedral, a fine example of It. Roman- 
esque architecture. 

Bitter Apple {CveumAs or Citrullva 
colocynthu8)t fruit of a species of Cucur- 
bitaceoe, allied to the cucumber. It is a 
round, yellow fruit, and the pulp is used 
as a purgative under the name of colo- 
cynth. Other names for It are bitter 
cucumber, colocynth gourd, and colo- 
quintida. 

Bitter Apple, or Cucumber, see Colo- 
cynth. 

Bitterfeld, tn. and dlst. in the prov. 
of Saxony, Prussia, on the 1. b. of the 
Mulde, 20 m. from Leipzig. There are 
lignite mines, and iron foundries. Its 
manufs. are earthenware, drain-pipes, 
roofing felt, etc. Pop. 21,000. In the 
Second World War the tn. fell to the U.S. 
First Army on Apr. 22, 1945, 

Bitter Lakes, known as the Great and 
the Small, ore lakes near Suez, and they 
form part of the Suez Canal. These lakes 
were almost dry when the canal was cut. 

Bitterling, small fish, not much over 
2-3 in. long, of the carp family. It Is 
somewhat like the roach, and is so named 
from its taste. 
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Bittern, wading bird, bufl-coloured, 
speckled with black and tawny brown, 
hving In swampy ground. It has a short 
neck and long Dill; Its habit of holding 
neck and blU In a vertical position con- 
ceals it among the reeds, where it rests by 


day, hunting its food — frogs, reptiles, and 
fish — towards nightfall. Its loud boom- 
ing call marks the breeding season. 
The genus Botaurus belongs to the family 
Ardeidae, which includes the herons. The 
European B. {Botaurus stelloHs) is rarely 
seen now in Great Britain, but it was once 
common, especially in the Fens. The 
bird has recently been reintroduced into 
Norfolk, especially in the Broads, where 
its booming note was once a feature of 
those haunts. 

Bitter Root Mountains, range of mts., 
with a maximum altitude of between 9000 
and 10,000 ft., forming part of the boun- 
dary between Idaho and Montana, U.S. A. 
It Is an outlying part of the Rocky Mt. 
system, branching off S., where the main 
range turns E. through Montana. 

Bitters, beverages containing sub- 
stances imparting a bitter taste, and 
usually including about 40 per cent of 
alcohol. The bitter principle is generally 
derived from orange-rind, quinine, quas- 
sia, angostura, gentian, or hops, and is 
Im parted to the liquid by simple macera- 
tion and filtration, or, In the case of some 
household remedies, infusion and decan- 
tation. The action of most B. is to 
stimulate the sense of taste and the 
secretion of the gastric juices; they are 
therefore mild tonics and appetisers. Any 
other remedial quality possessed depends 
upon the nature of the drug included, 
apart from its bitter taste. Many of 
them are used as digestives before a meal, 
such aa the beverages known as orange, 
angostura, and peach B. Their occa- 
sional use is harmless, but continual use 
has an irritating effect on the stomach. 

Bitterspar, general name for the cry- 
stallised varieties of dolomite, or mag- 
nesian limestone. It possesses various 
degrees of transparency, and has a pearly 
lustre, whence it has been called pearlspar. 

Bittersweet, popular name of the 
‘woody nightshade,’ Solanum dulcamara', 
it derives its name, a translation of 
dulcamara, from the taste, which is first 
bitter and then sweet. It is found in 
hedges and thickets, with a slender climb- 
ing stem, pointed leaves with 2 projections 
at the base; the flowers, resembling those 
of the poteto, are lilac-coloured with 
yellow centres. The scarlet fruit, growing 
in clusters, is poisonous. 

Bitter Vetch, see Orobus. 

Bitterwood, name given to the product 
of many plants, but especially to that of 
Pierssna excelsa, a species of tropical 
Simarubaceo?. In this case it is also 
known as Jamaica quassia, which is a 
good tonic. Xylopia sericea, a species of 
Anonacese, is a tree with bitter wood 
which grows In Brazil, and P. glabra is a 
W. Indian species. 

Bitumen, a term applied generally to 
minerals of vegetable origin, consisting of 
complex hydrocarbons. They comprise 
many species, ranging from natural gas, 
through petroleums and asphalts, to the 
softer varieties of coal. Natural gas is 
dealt with separately, os also is petroleum, 
which passes by Insensible gradations 
into majtha, or viscid B., and that again 
into asphalt (tf.v.), or solid B. Of the 
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viscid Bs., the most important is ela- 
terite (cr.v.), found in Derbyshire. A 
mineral tar also occurs In Derbyshire 
and near Dingr^vall in Ross-shlre. A sub- 
stance with some similarities to elaterlte is 
found in the Settling: Stones lead mine In 
Northumberland; this occurs in the form 
of drops encrusting: the walls of a vein of 
lead ore. It is hard and brittle, and does 
not melt under 200® 0. Other Bs. are 
bereiig:elite, a dark brown resinous sub- 
stance found in Arica, Peru; bielzite, a 
brittle black solid found in Transylvania; 
piauzite, a dark-brown coal-like sub- 
stance obtained amongst the brown coal 
-at Piauze in Carniola; wurtzite, a hard 
black solid; and iiintaite, or gilsonite, 
both found In the Uinta Valley, near 
Fort Duchesne, Utah; and albertite, a 
jot-black substance, resembling asphalt, 
which is obtained in Nova Scotia. 

Bituminous Coals, see under Coal. 

Bituriges, a Celtic people of anct. Gaul. 
They were divided into the B. Cubi, whose 
cap, was Avaricium (Bourges), and the 
B. Viviaci, cap. Burdigala (Bordeaux). 
The former joined in the rebellion of Ver- 
cingetorix (52 B.c.), their cap. was taken 
by the Roma., and its people massacred. 

Bitzius, Albrecht (1797-1854), Swiss 
novelist, usually known by his pseu- 
donym, Jeremias Gotthelf, the name of 
the prin. character in his first novel 
Bauernspiegel. Ho was the son of a 

f iastor, and became his father’s assistant 
n 1822, and from 1831 till his death in 
1854 was pastor at Ltitzelfliili, in the 
Upper Emmenthal. His peasant -life 
novels include Bauernspiegel, 1837 ; Leiden 
u. Treaden einea SchuUmisUrs, 1838; Uli 
der Knechi {Ulric the Farm Servant), 1841, 
and its sequel, Uli der Pdchter {The 
Tenant), 1849; Wie Bdhi Jowdger haus- 
haltet, 1843; Kdthi die Grossmutter, 1847; 
Bie Kdserei in der Viehfreude, 1850; 
Brlehnisse eines Schuldenbauers, 1854. 

Bivalves, PelecjToda, or Lamelli* 
branohia, one of the largest groups of 
molluscs, characterised by their 2 bila- 
terally symmetrical, limy plates or valves 
to the right and left of tne body. The 
mantle secretes a covering over the whole 
outer surface, and this forms at the dorsal 
middle line an elastic membrane, called 
the hinge-ligament, which connects the 2 
valves. The body of this mollusc Is 
itself bilaterally synimetrical and is com- 
pressed : the head is rudimentary ; the foot 
is usually present, when it is ploughshare- 
shaped, may contain some of the viscera, 
and has often a byssus gland which serves 
in the attachment of the animal. The 
nervous system consists of 3 pairs of 
ganglia: the digestive system commences 
with a wcll-clliatod mouth which catches 
small particles of food drifting in the 
water, there are no Jaws or tongue, and n 
short cesophagus leads to the stomach; 
respiration is effected by means of 2 
ctenidia, which are developed right and 
left of the elongated body. The heart 
consists of a ventricle and 2 auricles, and 
the reproductive organs occur in the foot, 
the sexes being usually distinct. B. are 
found all over the world and more than 
5000 species are known to exist. They 


live chiefly in the sea, where they are 
found at all depths, but some inhabit fresh 
water; muddy and sandy shores are those 
which they prefer. Nearly all feed on 
vegetable matter, but the Septibranchla, 
a wholly marine order, are carnivorous. 
Many remain attached to one spot during 
life, others can crawl slowly, while others 
again swim by opening and shutting the 
valves of their shell. Some, e.g. Teredo, 
are boring animals, and have a damaging 
effect on the wood of ships. They aro 
of use to man in various ways : some are 
edible, e.g. mussels, cockles, oysters; 
savages use the shells in place of coins; 
pearls are obtained from oysters, and 
mother-of-pearl is of value commercially; 
many B. are used as bait in deep -sen 
fishing. In the classification of Lamelli- 
branchla zoologists are divided, but 
most agree in grouping them into 4 
orders: Protobranchia, with gill -fila- 
ments flattened and not reflected, e.g. 
Yoldia\ Fillbranchia, with long, re- 
flected gill-filaments, united by ciliary 
junctions, e.g. mussels; Eulnmellibrau- 
chia, with branchial filaments united by 
Interfllamentar and interlamellar junc- 
tions, both vascular, e.g. clams, cockles, 
freshwater mussels; yeptlbranchla, with 
gills transformed into a muscular septum, 
e.g. Poromya. 

Bivouac (from Ger. Beiwache, bei, by, 
and wache, watch), military term for a 
temporary encampment. No tents are 
used, and each soUVler remains fully 
dressed, with his arms close at hand. At 
first only the guards had to B. while the 
rest of the anny remained in camp, but 
since the time of the Fr. Revolution it has 
been customary for forces actually en- 
gaged or about to bo engaged in conflict 
to B. This enables thorn to dispense W'ith 
tents and all encumbrances, and facili- 
tates speedy action. Temporary pro- 
tections of straw and branches are erected 
if possible, and the position is chosen so 
as to afford as much protection fiom tho 
weather as can bo obtained. There are 
various plans for Bs., according to the 
regiment and occasion, but the chief 
object always is that all should be os ready 
for action as possible. 

Biwa Lake, lake of Jax)an, in the is. of 
Hondo. Tradition has it that the lake 
was formed by an earthquake in 286 b.c. 
It is 12 m. broad, and 36 m. long, and is 
famous for its beauty, especially at its 
S. extremity. It is 10 m. by water from 
Kioto. Tho R. Yodogavva drains it, and 
tho Lake Biwa Canal connects it with the 
Kamogaw'a Canal. The waters are used 
for the factories and mills of Kioto. 

Bixa Orellana, plant, the single species 
of the genus Bixacees; it grows in tropical 
America and tho W. Indies. Tho plant 
forms a small tree, which bears seeds 
covered with a soft, sticky, vermilion- 
coloured rind, which furnishes the annatto 
(or arnotto) of commerce, used in dyeing 
confectionery. 

Bixby. William Herbert (1849-1928). 
Amer. military engineer, b. in Charles- 
town, Moss. After graduating in 1873 at 
the United States Military Academy, ho 
joined the Corps of Engineers and 
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became prof, of engineering at W. Point. 
In 1880 went to France and graduated 
the next year from the Ecole de Ponta 
et Chaussdes. He became an authority 
on the control of floods, and, later, with 
the rank of general was appointed head 
of the Mississippi Riv. Commission; also 
chief of the Engineers, U.S. Army, 
1910-13. In 1912 directed the raising 
of the U.S.S. Maine in Havana Harbour. 

Biysk, or Biisk, tn. of the Khakass 
autonomous prov., S. Siberia, R.S.F.S.R. 
If. Is an important wheat centre by the 
Rs. Ob, Buja, and Katun, near the 
confluence of which it lies. From B. a 
motor road leads over the Altai Mts. into 
Mongolia. Pop. 80,000. 

Bizerta, seaport, fortlflod harbour, and 
naval station in Tunisia, belonging to 
France, situated in a commanding position 
on the N. Airican coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 420 m. S.E. from Toulon 
and GO m. by rail N.N.W. from Tunis. 
Pop. 35,000. The port consists of an 
outer harbour of 300 ac. protected by a 
breakwater and 2 jetties, a quayed and 
canalised channel 2600 ft. long, leading to 
the commercial harbour and thence to 
Lake Bizerta, a deep circular inlet of the 
sea; at Sidi Abdallah, in the S.W., lie the 
dry docks, quayage, and other works 
necessary to make B. a fully equipped 
station of the highest importance to Fr. 
naval strength in the Mediterranean. It 
la strongly fortified by coast batteries, 
second only to Toulon. The modern tn. 
of B. (Arab. Ben-zeri), lies N. of the canal, 
and S. of the Arab tn. and the anct. 
citadel. Tho naval and military tn., 
Ferryville, is separate. The anct. name 
of the harbour, always the safest on the 
coast, was Hippo Zarltus or Diarrhytus, 
once a TjTian, later a Rom., colony. It 
was taken by tlie Arabs in tho seventh 
century, ancf by Spain in 1535. Long 
neglect allow’ed tlie fine harbour to decay 
utterly till tho declaration of the Fr. 
protectorate over Tunis in 1881, and its 
subsequent rise to importance as a naval 
station. It was occupied by the Gers. 
during tho Second World War, and was 
retaken by Amcr. troops on May 7, 1943. 
See Africa, North, Second World 
War Campaigns in. 

Bizet (Alexandre C6sar Leopold) 
Georges (1838-75), Fr. musical composer, 
b. near Paris, the son of a teacher of 
Binging. Ho studied under IIal6vy at the 
Conservatoire, and won the Prix de 
Rome, 1857, with a cantata, Clovis et 
Clotade. His operas. Lea P&cheura de 
perles^ produced 1863, La Jolie Fille de 
Perth, 1867, and Djamileh, 1872, eullered 
in popularity from the charge of ‘Wag- 
nensm,* reserved at the time with little 
understanding for all music which 
appeared to the critics as strange or 
progressive. His muslo for Alphonse 
Daudet’s drama, L'ArUsienne, 1872, was 
more successful. His masterpiece, Car- 
men, 1875, was written to an adaptation 
by Meilhac and Hal6vy of M6rim6e*8 tale 
of tho same name. His symphony in C, 
unrecognised till recently, and written 
when he was 16, is now frequently 
performed. B. married a daughter of 


Hal6vy in 1865. He d. shortly after the 
first production of Carmen, See lives by 
Pigot, 1886 (revised ed. 1911); Bollaigue, 
1891; Welssmann, 1907; D. O. Parker, 
1926; Martin Cooper, 1938; Winton 
Dean, 1948. 

Bizzari, Pietro (1530 ?-84 ?), It. poet and 
historian. His prin. historical works, 
written in Lat., are: History of the War in 
Hungary, and History of the Cyprian War 
between the Venetians and Solyman. 

BJaerregaard, Henrik Anker (1792- 
1842), Norwerian author. Educated for 
the law, and became a chief justice. 
Among his best-known books are Elan- 
dede Digtningcr, 1829-30, and Digtnmger, 
1848; ho Is also the author of tho Nor- 
weman national anthem, Sonner av Norge, 
and an operetta, Fjeldevevtyret, 1825, 
which took a high place in Norwegian 
drama. 

Bjela, tn. of Poland, situated on tho R. 
Krzna, and in tho prov. of Siedle. It has 
a considerable corn trade. 

Bjerknes, Vilhelm (b, 1862), Norwegian 
physicist, son of a well-known prof, of 
mathematics. B. beenme (1932) prof, of 
the Physical Institute of Oslo Univ., 
Avhere he was educated. Ho was ap- 
pointed lecturer in physics in Stockholm 
Univ. in 1893 and, later, prof, there. In 
1932 the council of the Royal Meteorolo- 
gical Society of Great Britain awarded 
aim the Symons gold medal for distin- 
guished work in connection with meteoro- 
logical science. Publiwitions include: 
Dynamic Meteorology and Hydrography \ 
papers on electric oscillations in Annalen 
der Physik, 1891-95. 

Bjorn of Soardsa, or Bjorn Jonsson 
(15.75-1656), Icelandic historian. Author 
of Annals, written with considerable in- 
sight in beautiful language. For his 
works, see Vlgfusson and Powell’s Corpus 
Podicum Eoreale, 1883. 

Bjorneborg, tn. of Finland, CO m. 
N.N.W. of Abo. It is situated at tho 
mouth of the R. Kumo in tho gulf of 
Bothnia. Shipbuilding is tho chief in- 
dustry, and it exports fish, timber, and 
pitch. Pop. 17,000. 

BjCrnson. Bjdrnstjerne (1832-1910), 
Norwegian dramatist, novelist, and poet, 
b. in Osterdal, Norway, was the son of the 
pastor of Kvikne. When he was 6 years 
old his family moved to the beautiful 
dist. of Romsdal, where most of his child- 
hood was spent. In 1852 ho graduated at 
tho univ. of Christiania, where he took 
to journalism, cidofly dramatic criticism, 
but soon embarked on bis independent 
literary career. His series of pastoral 
novels, some of the most exquisite pictures 
of peasant life in modern fiction, began 
with Synnove Solbakken, 1857, 
elude Ame, 1858; En Glad Gut (.1 Happy 
Boy), 1860; and Fiskerjenten (Fisher 
Maiden), 1868. In 1897 he was made 
director of the Bergen theatre, where 
Ibsen had been stage poet and had pro- 
duced some of his earlier plays. B.’s 
dramatic work began with his national 
saga plays, the earliest being Mellem 
Slagene (Between the Battles), produced 
1857; and Halte-Hulda (Lame Hulda), 
1858. In 1860 he was given a travelling 
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allowance by the f?ov., and spent from 
1860-63 in Italy and on the Continent. 
Koiw Sverre, 1861; the great trilogy, 
Sigurd Slembe (Sigurd the Bastard^, pub. 
1862, produced 1865; Sigurd Jorsalfar 
(the Crusader), not pub. till 1872, com- 
plete his heroic and historical dramas. 
On his return to Norway ho became 
manager of the theatre at Christiania. 
His literary reputation was now estab. 
His tragedy, Maria Stuart i Skoiland, 
1864, and a comedy, De Nygifte (The 
Newly Married Couple), 1865, were pro- 
duced under his management. At this 
period he threw himself into politics as a 
strong reformer and radical. From 1868 
to 1874 he was constantly travelling, not 
only in Norway, but on the Continent, 
speaking and lecturing and spreading his ' 
views not only on politics, but on litera- 
ture, art, and religion. His magnificent 
voice and noble presence helped his great 
oratorical powers. In 1870 he pub. his 
collection of poems, Digte og Sange (new 
ed., 1880), and his epic, Arnljoi Qelline. 
His political enthusiasm kept him for a 
time from literature. From 1873 to 1876 
he lived abroad, and did not return to 
Norway till 1877. His third literary 
period may be dated from this time; it Is 
marked by a complete change, and B. 
takes his place with Ibsen as one of the 
pioneers of modern drama with a direct 
appeal to life as it is actually lived, and 
with a close insight into the motives of 
everyday action. These plays were at 
first unsuccessful, though they excited 
much controversy; they include En Fallit 
(A Bankruptcy), 1874; Redaktoren (The 
Editor), 1874; Kongen (The King), 1877; 
Leonarday 1879; Det ny System (The New 
System), 1879; En Hanake (A Gauntlet), 
1883; and Oeografi og Keerlighed (Geo- 
graphy and Love), 1885. His symbolic 
play, Over JEvne (Beyond our Powers), 
was pub. 1883, but not produced till 1899. 
In the political crisis over the royal veto 
he supported Sverdrup with his old 
vehemence, and for a time he lived 
abroad and wrote the analytical and 
psycholo^cal novels, dealing with here- 
dity and education, Det Flager, etc. 
(Flags are Flying), 1884; Paa Oud’s Veje 
(In God’s Way), 1890. A collection of 
powerful stories (Nye Fortsellinger) was 
pub. in 1894. His later work includes the 
plays: Paul Lange, 1898; Laboremus, 
1901; Paa Storhove, 1904; Daglannet, 
1904; Naar den ny Vin blomstrer, 1909. 
He received the Nobel prize for literature 
in 1903. Though an ardent nationaUst 
he adopted a moderate policy during the 
rupture between Norway and Sweden, and 
opposed the proposal of a new Norwegian 
langua|re baaed on the peasant dialects, 
the Bonde-Maal. See G. Collin, Bjdmson, 
1903; W. Payne, Life, 1910; E. Gosse, 
The Novels (13 trans. and memoir), 1895; 
G. Brandes, Ibsen and Bjdmson, 1899. 
There is a short memoir and full biblio- 
graphy by R. F. Sharp In Three Comedies 
by Bjdmson (Everyman’s Library). His 
poems and songs were trans. into Eng. by 
A. Hubbell Pahner (1915). 

Bjdmstjerna. Magnus Frederik, Count 
<1779-1847), Swedish diplomatist, b. at 


Dresden; he Joined the army and fought 
against the Fr. at the battle of Leipzig, 
and later served in Holstein. In 1914 he 
signed the treaty uniting Sweden and 
Norway. He was minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Great Britain, 1828-46. He 
wrote books on Hindu Theogony, 1843, 
and on the Brit, rule In India. 

Black, Adam (1784-1874), Scottish pub- 
lisher, 6. in Edinburgh. He learnt the 
business of bookselling in London and 
Edinburgh, and started for himself in 
Edinburgh, where by 1826 bo had, with 
his nephew Charles Black, successfully 
estab. the still existing publishing house of 
A. and C. Black. Ho took part in muni- 
cipal politics, and was twice lord provost 
of Edinburgh, and was member for tho 
city from 1856 to 1865 os a Liberal. He 
retired from business in 1865. In 1895 
the firm was removed to London. The 
chief events of the hist, of the house were 
the issue of the 7th, 8th, and 9th eds. of 
the Ency. Brit., tho copyright of which 
had been purchased from Constable in 
1827; the purchase from H. Cadoll of 
the copyright of Scott’s Waverley Novels 
in 1851, and of De Quincey’s works in 
1861; the purchase in 1896 of the copy- 
right and right of continuation of Who's 
Who, first pub. by Alfred Bailly in 1849; 
and in 1900 the house acquired the copy- 
right of Men and Women of the Time 
(founded in 1852), whose title thereafter 
became the sub-title of Who's Who. See 
memoir by A. Nicholson, 2nd ed., 1885. 

Black, Jeremiah Sullivan (1810-83). 
Amer. statesman, b. at Stony Creek, Pa. ; 
self-educated he soon became foremost at 
the Bar, and in 1857 was attorney- 
general in Buchanan’s Cabinet. Ho 
successfully contested the validity of 
the Californian land claims, opposed tho 
Congressional plan for reconstructing the 
Confederate states after tho Civil war, 
and was counsel for President A. Johnson 
and W. W. Belknap on their impeach- 
ments. There is a life by his son, 
C. F. Black (1885). 

Black, Joseph (1728-99), Scottish 
physicist, b. In France. After an educa- 
tion In Belfast, he studied medicine and 
chom. under Prof. William Cullen, whom 
he succeeded in 1766 as prof, of anatomy 
and chem., a position ho later exchanged 
for the chair of medicine. In 1766 he 
became prof, of chem. at Edlubrngh, 
where he d. 

Black, William (1841-98), Scottish 
novelist, b. in Glasgow. Ho studied art 
with little success, and became a journal- 
ist, writing for the Morning Star, tor 
which he acted as war correspondent 
during the Austrian and PrnSsSian war 
of 1866; he then joined the staff of the 
Daily News. His first novels made no 
mark, but In Silk Attire, 1869, and 
Kilmeny, 1870, were more successful: his 
popularity, however, as a novelist, which 
lasted tUl his death, may be dated from A 
Daughter of Heth. 1871. B.’s special 

g ower was that of vivid description of 
cottish scenery and outdoor life. His 
long series of novels includes The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton, 1872; A Princess 
of Thule, 1874; Maclsod of Dare, 1878; 
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White Wings, 1880; Shandon Bella, 1883; 
White Heather, 1885; In Far Lochaber, 
1888; Highland Cousins, 1894; Wild 
Eelin, 1898. A lighthouse was built to 
his memory at Duart Point, sound of 
mull, in 1901, See life by Wemyss 
Held, 1902. 

Black Acts, popular name for various 
enactments: (1) The statutes of the Scot- 
tish Parliament, 1424-1594, which wore 
printed in black letter. (2) The Scottish 
Acts of 1584, passed at the instigation of 
James VI., to suppress Presbyterianism 
and re-establish Episcopacy. These acts j 
declared the supremacy of the king, over- 
threw the jurisdiction of the kirk; the 
functions of the presbyteries and assembly 
were handed over to the bishops; It was 
made treason to attack episcopacy. The 
acts were abrogated in 1592. (3) An Act 

of 1722, directed against gangs of men 
with blackened faces who were responsible 
for an outbreak of robberies. The Act, 
which made it a felony to blacken the 
face, was repealed in 1827. 

Black Agnes, sobriquet given on account 
of her complexion to Agnes, countess of 
March, who defended Dunbar Castle 
against Montague, earl of Salisbury, in 
1338, for 5 months, until, reinforcements 
having reached her by sea, the Eng. 
withdrew. 

Black and Tan. The popular name of a 
force of police, formed by the Brit. Gov. 
in 1920 for service in Ireland during the 
rebellion of that time. Their presence 
occasioned increased violence and dis- 
order on the part of the Irish, and this led 
to regrettable reprisals, and they were 
withdrawn on peace being declared in 
1922. They were a branch of the Royal 
Irish ConstabuUiry, and their uniform was 
a black hat and armband and khaki tunic. 

Black-and-Tan Terrier, type of terrier. 
The black -and*- tan dog was the original 
type from which have sprung the Welsh, 
Irish, and Airedale terriers. We are told 
that the earliest recognisable B,-and-T. 
terrier is portrayed in an illuminated MS. 
book of hours of the fifteenth century. 
Later, they were known as Eng. terriers, 
and also as Manchester terriers; but there 
have been many cross breeds. It is gener- 
ally accepted that the pure breed had its 
origin In and around Manchester, as It is so 
often known as the Manchester Terrier. 
Dog shows have, however, conduced to 
the refinement of the original breed down 
to the quality of a mere pet, though it Is 
still useful as a rat catcher, besides having 

f n*eat intelllgenoe. The head should be 
oug, flat, narrow, and wedge-shaped; 
eyes, very small, sparkling, and dark; 
nose, black; erect or semi -erect ears; neck 
long, and tapering from the shoulders to 
the head, with sloping shoulders; narrow 
and deep chest; legs quite straight; feet 
more inclined to be cat- than hare-footed: 
tall thick where It joins the body and 
tapering to a point; and smooth, short, 
and glossy coat. In colour the dog should 
be jet black and rich mahogany tan on the 
head ; the muzzle should be tanned to the 
nose, which, with the nasal bone, is jet 
black ; foi'elegB should be half tanned, and 
the hind legs tanned on the Inside, but not 
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on the outside. The toy breed, the only 
B. and T. T. recognised by the Kennel 
Club, retains much of the quality of the 
It. greyhound. A dog so small has been 
known as could stand on the palm of one’s 
hand. The usual weights are: for the 
large or normal breed, 16-20 lb.; for toy 
i»recd8, not exceeding 7 lb. 

Black and White, an Illustrated weekly, 
founded in 1891 by Charles Norris 
Williamson. Beginning as an artistic 
journal, it became one of the pioneers 
in photographic illustration of current 
events, and pub. both drawings and 
photographs dealing with news and in- 
teresting personalities. The literary 
matter included short Illustrated stories 
and articles on politics, society, sport, and 
professional subjects. The last number 
appeared in Jan. 6, 1912. The editors 
have Included Mr. J. Nichol Dunn and 
Dr. McKew, while among the literary 
contributors were Swlnl)urne, Bret Harte, 
Kipling, Stevenson, and Barry Pain. 
Herkomor, Q. F. Watts, Max Cowper, and 
Liiiley Sambourne contributed on the 
artistic side. 

Black Ape iCvTWpithecua niger), baboon- 
like species of monkey found in Celebes. 
Its hair and skin are coal-black, and it 
has a crest on the bead. 

Black Art, see Magic. 

Black Assizes, the name given to 
certain assizes at which a virulent 
epidemic of gaol fever, or typhus, broke 
out; more particularly to one which 
occurred at the close of the Oxford 
assizes, July 1577, of which more than 300 
persons d.. Including the high sheriff and 
many officials of the court. 
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Black-band Ironstone, in mining and 
metalhirgy, an iron-ore siderito, found 
chiefly in Scotland; it is a carbonate of 
iron, mixed with a large proportion of 
coal or bituminous matter. It is of in- 
tensely black colour, and was highly 
prized for its ease in smeiting. 

Black Bass, a centrarchoid fish, be*- 
longing to the sunffsh family, of the genua 
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Micropterus. It is akin to the perch, has 
an oblonff body, with dorsal fin low and 
anal fin shorter than the soft part of the 
dorsal. It is essentially a N, Amer. fish, 
and the 2 species are M. salmonidea, 
which is found from Canada to the Great 
Lakes and as far S. as Texas; and the 
small-mouthed M. dolomieut which is 
found from the Great Lakes to Arkansas 
and N, and S. Carolina. Other names 
(?iven to one or both species are 
trout, in the S.,and in the N., chub, Welsh- 
man, and jumper. 

Black Bear Cat, see Binturonq. 

Black Beetle, see Blattidae. 

Blackberry {RvbvLS fruticosus), species 
of Rosacet© which has manv varieties in 
Britain. The plant^is a hook-climber, 
and frequently roots where the branches 
touch the earth, thus forming a new plant. 
The fruit ^ows on a flattened thalamus 
with a conical protuberance on which are 
borne many one-seeded drupelets; it 
therefore consists of an etasrio of drupes, 
and is not properly a berry. It is also 
commonly called bramble. (See illustra- 
tion, p. 373.) 

Blackbird (Turdus merula), name of a 
common bird, found all over Europe, in 
Asia, and N. Africa. It has been accli- 
matised in New Zealand. In Great 
Britain it is a resident, but large numbers 
of emigrrants also come in the autumn. 
The male is entirely black, with bright 
yellow beak, taking a deeper and more 
vivid colour in the breeding season. The 
female is of a dusky brown, fading to a 
paler hue beneath. The nest, built in 
thickets or crcoper-clad trees, is of grass 
and moss, and plastered with mud; the 
eggs, 4 to 6 in number, are blue with 
brown specks. The B. is a fine song- 
bird, its notes being clear and loud, but it 
has not the range or modulations of the 
thrush. Destructive to fruit and seeds, 
it also feeds largely on worms, grubs, 
snails, and is useful in keeping down 
garden pests. Its old Eng. name ‘ousel,’ 
appears in the name of a variant, the 
ring-ousel, so called from its white neck 
marks. It is a large moorland B., a 
migrant from Africa. (See Ring Ouzel.) 

Blackbirds, Field of, or Kosovo Polie, 
a small plain in Yugoslavia, lying to the 
JS. of Pristina. It is famous os the scene 
of 2 great battles: (1) The victory of 
Sultan Murad over the Serbians, whose 
emperor, Lazar, was killed, and whose 
empire was overthrown. In 1389. (2) The 

victory of Sultan Murad II. and George 
Branco vies of Serbia over John Hunyadl 
of Hungary in 1448. 

Black Book: (1) Of the Admiralty, con- 
tains, under the title of ‘ I^aws of 016ron,’ 
the earliest collection of ‘sea laws,’ dating 
back to the fourteenth century. It was 
first ed. by Sir Travers Twiss, 1871-76, 
and embraces the various maritime laws 
,and customs on which the judge in the 
Admiralty Court bases his decisions. (2) 
Of the Exchequer, is a meagre record of 
the roval household in Henry II. 's reign. 

(3) Of the Household is a similar record to 
(2), compiled in Edward IV.’s reign. 

(4) The term B. B. was also applied to the 
reports, the accusations of which are for 


the most part unfounded or extravagant, 
presented to Parliament in 1536, upon 
which were based the laws for the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. 

Blaok-boy, see Grass -tree. 

Black Bryony, see Tamus. 

Black Buck, Indian antelope. Antilope 
cervicapra. Has large ringed spiral horns. 
Blackish brown coat, white beneath. 

Black Bulb Thermometer, a maximum 
thermometer, of which the bulb and part 
of the stem are coated with lampblack, 
and which is enclosed in a vacuous 
cylinder. It thus provides a deUcate 
instrument for the measurement of temp, 
by radiation only, and if placed in open 
sunshine and compared with the readings 
of a delicate thermometer in the shade, 
gives an indication of the difference of 
temp, due to direct solar radiation. 

Blackburn, municipal co., and pari. bor. 
of Lancashire, England, 24 i m. N.N.W. of 
Manchester, 9 m. E. of Preston. It lies 
on the brink of the Kibble Valley, and on 
the first eminence between the W. coast 
and the Pennlnes, the surrounding hills 
being 700 to 900 ft. high. B. is the prln. 
cotton -weaving centre of Lancashire, and, 
despite the general downward trend of 
the industry during the last 25 years, it 
still maintains an important position in 
the textile w’orld. It is true that whilst 
cotton weaving was formerly the staple 
trade of B. the number of cotton mills now 
operative represents only one-half of the 
number in 1920; but many persons re- 
dundant to the cotton trade have found 
employment in the manuf. of slippers, 
electric cookers, refrigerators, fancy 
leather goods, and In dye-works, and the 
making up of cotton garments. The 
manuf. of textile machinery and utensils, 
and other types of engineering still are an 
important part of the industrial activity 
of the tn. There are good rail and road 
facilities to all parts. James Hargreaves, 
the inventor of the spinning jenny, was a 
native of B., and his employer, Robert 
Peel, grandfather of the Prime Minister, 
Sir Rotiert Peel, greatly fostered the 
growth of the cotton industry. Viscount 
Morlcy was another famous native of B. 
The tn. was incorporated in 1851, and 
made a co. bor. in 1888. There are 
fine parks, the prin. being Queen’s Park, 
Corporation Park, and Roe Lee Park. 
St. Mary’s Churen, a very anct. foun- 
dation, although the present building 
dates only from 1826, forms the nave of 
the cathedral of the B. diocese, which 
was created in 1927, and is a fine repre- 
sentative of modern Gothic. Among 
other notable public buildings are the 
fine public halls in Northgate, the new 
sessions house and police courts adjoining, 
and the public library, all in close prox- 
imity to the tn. hall, a noble building in 
the It. Renaissance style. War damage 
in B. was negligible — one shop and some 
outbuildings. Historical places near by 
are Hoghten Tower, Clltheroe Castle, 
Whalley Abbey, and Stonyhurst College 
at Hurst Green. It returns 2 members 
to Parliament. Pop. (estimated 1944) 
102,630. 

Blackburn, Colin, Baron (1813-96), 
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Scottish judge, b. in Selkirk. In 1838 he I 
was called to the Bar, and he became a 
judge in the court of queen's bench in 
1850. In 1876 he was made a life peer 
and a lord of appeal. His Contract of 
Sales was pub. in 1845. 

Blackburne, Francis (1782-1867), lord 
chancellor of Ireland, b. in co. Meath; 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin ; 
called to the Eng. Bar, 1805, and to the 
Irish Bar, 1822, when he was employed in 
repressing disorder in Limerick under the 
Insurrection Act. He was attorney-general 
for Ireland, 1830 and 1841; master of the 
rolls, 1842; chief justice of the queen's 
bench, 1846 (in this capacity ho presided 
at the trial of Smith O’Brien); and lord 
chancellor, 1852: in 1856 he was made a 
lord Justice of appeal. In 1866 he again 
became lord chancellor. 

Blackburne, Lancelot (1658-1743), Eng. 
bishop. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School, afterwards entering Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1676. His rise In the 
church was due originally to Bishop Tre- 
lawney. He became bishop of Exeter in 
1717, and archbishop of York in 1724. 
His disposition was gay, and he seems to 
hare been noted as a wit. A certain 
freedom from the restraint usually ob- 
served by the clergy caused many fables 
to bo circulated regarding his * licentious- 
ness.* 

Blackburn’s Pendulum, see under 
Pendulum. 

Black Cap, cap which is worn by the 
Judges of (ircat Britain when sentence of 
death is to be delivered. 

Blackcap (Sylvia alricapilla), bird of 
the family Sylviin 80 or Warblers, a sub- 
family of the thrushes. The general 
colour of the bird is an ashen -grey, turning 
to an olive-brown above and pale or 
whitish -grey below. The cock bird alone 
has the Jet-black cap which gives the 
name, the hen’s head-covering being 
brown. It is one of the sweetest of song- 
birds. It leaves Great Britain at the end 
of summer. 

Black-capped Titmouse (Parus airica- 
jnllas), bird of the family Paridee, native 
of N. America, whore it is knowm as the 
chickadee. It is small but strongly built 
has a sharp black bill, and In colour varies 
between black, white, grey, and yellowish- 
grey. The Brit, marsh titmouse (P. 
j}alu^tris), is sometimes given this name. 

Blackcock and Heathcook, names 
applied to both sexes of the black grouse, 
Tetrao or Lyrurus tetria:, though greyhen is 
a more suitable designation of the female. 
They are allied to the quail, partridge, and 
capercailzie, and are common in N. Scot- 
land. The food consists of buds, young 
«hoot8, berries, and Insects. The plumage 
of the male is very beautiful, the tail Is 
lyrate, and above the eyes is a piece of 
bright red skin which becomes more 
intense during the pairing season. The 
bird Is polygamous, and in the spring the 
males attract the females by curious 
crowdngs and noises as of the whetting 
of a scythe. 

Black Cocktail, see Devil’s Coaoh- 
borse. 

Black Country, The, term used to denote 


the mining and manufacturing (list, 
situated partly in the S. of Staffordshire 
and partly in Warwickshire. It is so 
named from the numerous factories and 
coal mines around. The mauuf. of iron 
in all its branches la carried on, and the 
chief smelting centres are Wolverhamp- 
ton, Dudley, Wednesbury, W. Brom- 
wich, Walsall, Bilston, and Tipton, while 
Birmingham is the central market. 

Black Death, name of a pestilence w^hich 
w’as pandemic in the fourteenth century. 
Though there were outbreaks In 1361-62 
and 1369, its worst visitation was in 1348. 
Beginning in China — it was probably a 
form of the oriental plague — it reached 
the coast tns. of Italy through Constan- 
tinople, and thence spread all over Europe. 
Its symtoms were blood-spitting, putrid 
pulmonary inflammation, and black spots 
and tumours on thighs and arms. The 
victim usually succumbed a few days after 
the appearance of the boils. The death- 
rate, though phenomenal, cannot be esti- 
mated, there being no scientific record of 
births and deaths. It is believed that 
37,000,000 perished In the E.. whilst in 
England alone something like 1,500,000, 
that is, between one-third and one-half 
of the entire pop., were mortally affected. 
It Is said that the advent of the contagion 
was preceded by ominous portents — 
famine, drought, earthquake, dense fog, 
and seasonal disturbance. As in the 
plague at Athens, the ravages of the 
scourge led to outbursts of religious frenzy, 
but more often to demoralisation and de- 
baucher 5 \ Mothers deserted their stricken 
children, and the sick were left to die and 
rot in public highways. The enormous 
mortality is a landmark in Eng. economic 
hist. Laws were futile to interfere with 
the rapid rise in wages, engendered by 
the scarcity of labour, whilst Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion was only one outward indication 
of the far-reaching and inevitable changes 
that resulted in the relations between land- 
lord and peasant. 

Black Eagle, Order of the, an order 
instituted by the elector of Brandenburg 
on the occasion of his coronation as 
Frederick I. of Prussia, in 1701. Its 
badge was a bine Maltese cross, and in 
the angles was a crowned black eagle. It 
w'as conferred only on persons of noble 
birth. 

Black Earth (Russian IscherTwzom)^ 
kind of loess, forming a rich black soil, 
containing a i)roportion of humus, found 
stretching over a vast area of Russia, 
from the Carpathians to the Ural Mts., 
and occupying some 150,000,000 ac. Its 
depth varies from a few ft. to 7 or 8 ft. 
It is fertile, bearing grain crops for many 
consecutive years without manure. 

Blackfeet. Eng. name given to a tribe 
and to a confederacy of N. Amer. Indians, 
either as a translation of a native word, 
or, according to tradition, from the smoke- 
blackened moccasins of the tribe first met 
by the whites. The native name of the 
tribe is Siksika. The confederacy was 
formed of the Plegane, the Kinos or 
Bloods, and the Siksika or B. proper. All 
are of Algonquin stock. The confederacy 
was once the strongest Indian power in 
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the N.W., and extended from the Rocky 
Mts. to the head waters of the Missouri, 
and Into what is now Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, At the present day the 
tribes number about 5600, the Piegans 
about 3300 in B. reservation in Montana, 
400 in Alberta: Bloods, 1200, chiefly in 
Alberta; and Slkslka or B. proper, some 
700, chiefly in Alberta. An epidemic of 
smallpox decimated the tribes in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
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Black Fish, see Tautoq. 

Black fish: (1) Dallia pectoraliSf fish 
found in Alaska, characterised by a very 
thin skeleton and by the dorsal fln being 
far back — in the latter way resembling a 
ike. The scales are very small and em- 
edded In the skin. It is a fresh -water 
fish, and is used for food by the people in 
some parts of Alaska. (2) CentrolophuM 
niger, fish of the order Stromateidse. 
Something like a perch, it has small 
cycloid scales which are deciduous. The 
species of this family are widely distri- 
buted, and this particular species has 
been found on the coasts of England. 
The name is also given to other varieties 
of dark -coloured fishes, particularly the 
tautog (a.v.). 

Black Flux, a mixture used in the re- 
ducing of certain ores. It consists of 
owdered carbon and potassium car- 
onate, and is usually prepared by heating 


crude cream of tartar or argol with half 
its weight of nitre. 

BlaoK Forest (Ger. Schwarzwald), a 
thickly wooded mountainous dlst. of S.W. 
Germany, running on the E. side of the 
Rhine Valley, which bounds it from Basel 
on the S. It extends to the Neckar 
Valley on the N. Two -thirds of the dist. 
lies in Baden, on the W., the remainder in 
W iirttemberg, on the E . Its area is about 
1800 sq. m., its length 100 m., greatest 
breadth 36 m. The S. portion is the 
wildest and most mountainous, containing 
the highest peaks, Feldberg, 4898 ft.; 
Herzogenhorn, 4600 ft.; Blossling, 4260 
ft. The Kalserstuhl (Emperor’s Chair) is 
an Independent group of volcanic origin, 
10 m. long, 5 m. broad; the highest point 
being 1760 ft. The valley of the Kingzig 
divides the S. from the lower N. portion. 
The forests of the dist. consist mainly of 
spruce, silver fir, Scotch pine, on the 
higher slopes, with birches, beech, and 
oak below. The former large trade in 
logs floated down the Rhine decreased 
when industries were set up in the dist. 
dependent on the supply of wood locally 
for the manuf. of wood-pulp, making of 
toys, wooden clocks, musical instruments, 
etc. There ai'e many mineral springs, 
those of Baden-Baden and Wildbad being 
the best known. The prin. tns., Frei- 
burg, Rastalt, Oflenburg, Lahr, lie along 
the W. border. As a touring resort the 
B. F. has long been famous for its beau- 
tiful valleys, picturesque wooded heights, 
and mountain and forest lakes. 

Black Friars, sec Dominic. 

Blaokfriam Bridge, a bridge over the 
Thames, London, England, next below 
Waterloo Bridge, and above Southwark 
Bridge, Blaokmars Bridge and Black- 
friars Railway Bridge intervening be- 
tween the two last. The first B. B. was 
begun in 1760, completed in 1770 and 
removed In 1860. The present was be- 
gun in 1865, and opened in 1869, from 
desiras by J. Cubitt. It was widened for 
the London County Council electric tram- 
way aloi^ the Embankment to West- 
minster Bridge in 1907-9. The name 
commemorates the monastery of the 
Blackfriars or Dominicans on the N. side 
of the Thames 'at this point. 

Black Friday, Dec. 6, 1745, the day 
when the news that the pretender had 
arrived at Derby was known in London. 
In the U.S.A. this term is applied to Sept. 
24, 1869. For some time during the 
summer of that year the balajice of trade 
had been going against the U.S.A. and 
gold was being dramed out of the coimtry. 
The U.S.A. Treasury therefore dis- 
continued the sale of gold in its possession. 
Two Wall Street speculators. Jay Gould 
and James Fiske, conceived the idea of 
cornering the visible gold supply in the 
U.S.A. They were so successful that they 

g ushed it up to a very high price. The 
lov. ended their grip on things when it 
sent gold into the open stock market in 
large quantities to buy up U.S.A. bonds. 
A big stock exchange smash resulted on 
the date mentioned. There was another 
B. F. on the New York stock exchange on 
Sept. 19. 1873. In England, May 11 
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1866, the date of suspension of payments 
by Overend, Gurney Sc Co., bankers, is 
also known as B. F. 

Blaokffuard, term used durlnflr the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It 
designated certain soldiers and camp 
followers. It also meant the lowest ser- 
vants of a nobleman’s household, who 
performed the dirtiest and blackest work 
in the kitchens. 

Black Hand, a criminal society which 
existed amony: the Its. in New York for 
purposes of blackmail and extortion. 
For sev. years the Black Handers escaped 
detection owing to the fact that they 
chose their victims from among the poorer 
inhabs. of the It. quarter of New York, 
who wore too intimidated to take action. 
B. H.’s revenge for non-compliance or 
exposure on the part of a victim consisted 
in stabbing, shooting, incendiarism, and 
child-kidnapping. It was not until May 
1914 that the police were afforded suffi- 
cient clues to effect an arrest of the B. H. 
gang on a large scale. Soon after this the 
gang was entirely dispersed. The Black 
Handers signed their letters of threat with 
the picture of a black hand clutching a 
dagger. 

Black Hawk, Amer. Indian chief who 
took part in the war of 1812 against the 
Amers. Ho was Anally defeated In the 
Black Hawk war, 1832, after many times 
refusing to agree to treaties made to the 
effect that bis tribes should relinquish 
their lands. After being released . from 
Fortress Monroe, he settled In Iowa, 
where he d. 

Black-headed Thistle-Anch, see Siskin. 

Blaokheath, common and residential 
dist. belonging to the metropolitan bor. 
of Lewisham, in the S.E. of London, Eng- 
land. The common, once about 260 ac. 
in extent, but now reduced to 70 ac. by 
building encroachments, lies S. of Green- 
wich Park. On the S. of the common is 
Morden’s College, founded by Sir John 
Morden at the end of the sixteenth 
century as an almshouse or pensionary 
for Turkey merchants. The heath was 
the scene of the rebellious gatherings of 
Wat Tyler (1381) and Jack Cade (1450). 
The Cornish rebellion led by Lord Audley 
was crushed in a battle on B. in 1497, 
and here the people met Henry V. after 
Agincourt and the army Charles II.- at 
the Restoration. Golf was certainly 
played on B. common earlier than else- 
where in England, tradition dating its 
introduction to 1608 and to James I. 
Rectory Field on B. is the ground of the 
Blackheath Rugby Football Club. 

Black Hills, mt. system S.W. of S. 
Dakota, and N.E, of Wyoming, U.S.A. 
The area covered by the hills is about 
9000 sq. m., and the highest point, Harney 
Peak, attains an altitude of 7403 ft. 
Large forests of pine and other coniferous 
trees cover their slopes. Among the 
minerals deposited there are gold, car- 
boniferous limestone of good quality, and 
lead. Two branches of the R. Cheyenne 
encompass the area. The fertility of the 
valleys renders dairy produce most 
successful, 

Black Hellebore, see Chiustmas Rose. 
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Black Hole of Calcutta, popular name 
given to an atrocity perpetrated by 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah, nawab of Bengal, dur- 
ing the Seven Years* war. When he 
sacked Calcutta and seized Fort William 
in 1756, most of the Eng. residents es- 
caped, but some few, under the command 
of Holwell, remained, and were obliged 
to surrender themselves to the native 
prince. At his command they were all 
couAned in a guard chamber, 18 ft. long, 
with only 2 smaU windows high up. It 
was a stiAing siunmer’s night, and next 
morning 23 alone of the 146 prisoners 
staggered out, or were carried out, alive. 
In 1902 Lord Curzon dedicated a monu- 
ment in memory of the incident, the site- 
of which is now marked by a marble 
slab. An account of this act of bar- 
barism, which was avenged by the victory 
at Plossoy in 1757, will bo found in Lord 
Mew^aulay’s essay on Clive. On July 23, 
1940, Mr. Fazl-ui-Huq, premier of Bengal, 
announced that the provincial gov. had 
decided on the removal of the Holwell 
monument commemorating tho tragedy 
of 1756. The original obelisk (erected by 
Holwell, the prin. survivor, and after- 
wards governor of Fort William), was 
removed in 1821. 

Blaokie. John Stuart (1809-95), Scottish 
writer and scholar, b. in Glasgow. Studied 
at the Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh Univ., 1825-26, and in Ger- 
many at Berlin and Gottingen. In 1834 
be was admitted to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates. He was prof, of humanity (Lat.) 
at Aberdeen from 1841 to 1852, when he 
became prof, of Ok. at Edinburgh Univ., 
a chair he held till 1882. He took a 
prominent part in educational reform and 
the remodelling of Scottish univs. His 
literary output was great, and be was also 
instrumental in the founding of a pro- 
fessorship of Celtic at Edinburgh Umv. 
The grievances of the Highland crofters, 
and questions of Scottish nationality 
and customs, drew his enthusiastic sup- 
port. In politics ho was an Independent 
Radical. His writings include transla- 
tions of Faust y 1834; ^schylus, 1850; and 
the lliadf 1866 ; Homer and the Jliad, 1866 ; 
Four Phases of Morals^ 1871 ; Harm Hel- 
lenicse, 1874; Language and Literature of 
the Scottish Highlands, 1876; Scottish 
Highlanders and the Land Laws, 1885; 
Life of Burns, 1888; Scottish Song, 1889; 
Christianity and the Ideal of Humanity, 
1893; and sev. vols. of verse, original and 
translations. See A. M. Stoddart, J. S'. 
Blackie, 1895. 

Blacking, a mixture applied to leather, 
especially that of boots and shoes, in 
order to produce a polished black surface. 
It consists of powdered bone-black, raw 
sugar or molasses, sulphuric acid, and 
vinegar. B. is either made up in a semi- 
liquid form or more usually now in the 
form of a paste. For harness leather the 
chief foundation Is beeswax mixed with 
turpentine, Ivory black, and copal varnish. 

Blacking Plant (Hibiseus rosa sinensis), 
shrub or small tree of the mallow family 
(Malvacess), native of China; a showy 
plant in hothouses, having single or 
I double red and yellow Aowers. The red, 

N 
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when bruised, turn black, and are used 
for colouring: eyebrows and blacking shoes. 

Black Isle, peninsula on the E. of Ross 
and Cromarty, Scotland; it lies between 
Cromarty Firth, N., and Beauly and 
Inverness Firths, S. and S.K.; on the 
N.E. and E. it projects into Moray Firth. 
It has a coast-lino of 62 ra. The High- 
land R. runs from Muir of Ord to Fortrose. 
The prin. tna, are Cromarty and Fortrose. 
The soil is fertile: the highest point of 
the Mulbuie ridge is 838 ft. 

Black-lead, Plumbago, or Graphite, 
mineral crystallising in the rhombohe- 
dral system. It is usually found in six- 
sided tabular crystals, black or dark 
St eel -grey in colour, greasy to the touch, 
and with a hardness of 1. Chemically it 
consists of carbon with impurities of iron 
sesquioxide and clay. It resists chemical 
change more than other forms of carbon, 
fusing only in the electric arc, and is un- 
altered by most acids. It is a good con- 
ductor of electricity, and is so soft that it 
marks anything it touches; hence its use 
for the manuf. of writing pencils and as a 
polish for ironwork. Its greasy nature 
makes it an excellent dry lubricant for 
the breech-locks of rifles, etc., where a 
volatile lubricant is not desirable. 
Graphite is found in beds and embedded 
masses, scales, or leaflets in granite, 
gneiss, mica schist, and crystalline lime- 
stone. It occurs amongst slate in Cum- 
berland and gneiss in Scotland ; quantities 
are exported from Ceylon, and that fo^ind 
at Irkutsk in E. Siberia is probably the 
best in the world. America is supplied 
by beds at Ticonderoga in N. Carolina, 
and at Sonora in Mexico. It is artificially 
produced In iron furnaces and is produced 
eloctiicall 3 '' fro^n anthracite for the manuf. 
of black-lead pencils. 

Black Letter, name given to type used 
in the earliest printed books, sometimes 
as equivalent term to * Gothic,’ some- 
times confined to the early Eng. types 
used by Caxton, also styled * English 
typo.’ The words following are printed in 
JGIacI; letter, which Is used in ornamental 
printing. Early types were copied from 
the handwriting in use at the time, and 
thus the Ger. script was adopted. Gothic 
or B. L. was used extensively all over 
Europe in various forms and modifica- 
tions. It was succeeded by the It. or 
Rom. type, founded on the purer and 
simpler It. or Rom. script of the twelfth 
century, but it long remained in use for 
printing biblcs, law-books, proclamations, 
and the like. B. L., or rather a modifi- 
cation, is still the national Gor. type of 
printing, but there is a growing movement 
to print more books in Germany in Rom. 
type. In old church calendars the greater 
festivals and saints’ days were marked by 
being printed in red (‘ red-letter days’), the 
lesser days were printed in black (‘ black- 
letter days’), hence the term came to be 
applied to unlucky, inauspicious days. 

Black List: (1) The name given to a 
printed list Issued to subscribers by 
various trade protection societies, which 
gives the names of those whose credit is 
bad, thus serving as a warning against 
allowing them ' o incur fresh debts. Such 


lisj^s are made up from judicial and other 
sources, and include the records of bank- 
ruptcies, arrangements or compositions 
with creditors, unsatisfied Judgments for 
debts, bills of sale, liquidations, warrants 
of attorney, dissolution of partnership, 
and all matters of public record that affect 
the financial standing of the parties named 
in the list. (2) The Licensing Act of 1902 
provided that when a person had been 
convicted of the offence of habitual 
drunkenness, he should not for 3 years 
obtain liquor from any publican or 
licensed club, and that the police should 
keep a list, popularly styled the B. L., of 
such convictions in the area of the court 
where such convictions were recorded. 
This regulation became a dead letter. 

Blaoklock, Th'omas (1721-91), Scottish 
poet, b. at Annan, Dumfriesshire, of 
humble parentage. He lost his sight 
through small -pox when 6 months old. 
Some early poems first pub. in 1746, led to 
his education at Edinburgh, where he 
studied divinity. Ho was an early ad- 
mirer and friend of Burns, and persuaded 
him to abandon his leaving Scotland for 
the W. Indies. He supported himself by 
taking pupils in Edinburgh. See H. 
Mackenzie’s ed. of poems with life, 
1793. 

Blackmail, legal term with 3 distinct 
meanings : (1 ) It once referred to rent paid 
in labour, corn, or baser metal (rediius 
nigri), so called to distinguish it from 
silver money (mailles blanches). (2) In 
the border coimtry between England and 
Scotland it meant tribute in coin or cattle, 
extorted from farmers by moss-troopers, 
as a guarantee of immunity from raids. 
Though this custom was made a felony in 
1601, it continued till the union of the 
2 countries in 1707. (3) Now applied 

generally to the crime of extorting money 
or goods on threat of libel, exposure, or 
prosecution. 

Black Monday, Easter Monday 1360, 
when a violent storm occurred. Shake- 
speare mentions the event in Merchant of 
Venice, ii. v. 25. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard (c. 1650-1729), 
Eng. physician and author, b. at Corsham, 
Wilts.; was first a schoolmaster, then 
studied medicine and practised in London. 
Supporting the revolution he was knighted 
1697, and became court physician to 
William III. and to Queen Anne. He 
was a writer of dull and turgid epics, 
which merit the ridicule of Pope’s 
Dunciadt though they wore praised by 
Addison, and one was thought worthy by 
Johnson of appearing in a publisher’s 
collection of the Brit, poets, to which 
Johnson supplied the lives. Of his 6 
epics, in 60 books, Creation, 1712, ex- 

f »ounding Locke’s philosophy as against 
he infidelity of Hobbes, was the most 
praised. Others were Prince Arthur, 
Redemption, and Alfred, all of which are 
utterly forgotten. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge (1825- 
1900), Eng. novelist, b. at Longworth, 
Berkshire ‘jeducated at Blundell’s School, 
Tiverton, Devonshire, and Exeter College, 
Oxford. He was called to the Bar and 
practised till a breakdown in health. He 
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then combined literary work and market- 
gardening at Teddington. His poems 
were not successful, but his first novel, 
Clara Vaughan^ 1864, was at once wel- 
comed. In 1869 was pub, his best work, 
Lomu Doone, a romantic story set in the 
scenery of Kxinoor, which gained the 
author a lasting popularity. His other 
novels include: Cradock Nowell, 1866; 
The Maid of Sker, 1872; Cripps the Car- 
rier, 1876; Christowell, 1880; Springhaven, 
1887; Perlycross, 1894; Talcs from the 
Telling Home, 1896; Dariel, 1897. 

Black Mountains, group of ints. W. of 
N. Carolina, U.S.A. Most of the area is 
Bituat-ed in the co. of Yancey. Of the 
Appalachian system they are the highest 
ruts. (2) stretch of mt. country In S.E. 
Wales, of which the Brecon Beacons and 
the Fforest Favvr form the central section. 

Blackness, vil. of the co. of Linlithgow, 
Scotland, on the firth of Forth. 

Blackpool, municipal, co., and pari. bor. 
of Lancashire. England, situated on the 
W. coast, 46 m. N. of Liverpool and 8 m. 
S.W. of Fleetwood, on the Irish Sea, be- 
tween the mouth of the nibble and 
Morecambe Bay. It is one of the most 
Iiopular holiday resorts in the world — 
catering for 7,000,000 visitors in the 
course of a season. Its magnificent 
promenade Btretohes for 7 m. along the 
coast, and contains sunken gardens, 
waterways, colonnades, sun-lounges, and 
cliff walks, whilst the whole length is 
fringed by sands, free from shingle, and 
r)ractically a m. in width at low water. 
The gradually sloping beach makes for 
safe sea-bathing. The tn. is dotted with 
many tennis courts, bowling and putting 
greens, and, in the largest of the parks — 
Stanley Park — there are 32 tennis courts, 
6 bowling greens, 2 putting greens, a golf 
course, and a 26-uc. boating lake. The 
tu.'s Indoor entertainments include a per- 
manent circus, 4 theatres, an ice drome, 
18 cinemas, 7 ballrooms, the one in the 
Winter , Gardens being the largest in 
Europe, and home of the Inteniational 
Dance Festival. The Tower, B.'s land- 
mark, 520 ft. high, bouses a menagerie, 
aquarium, aviary, roof -gardens, ballroom, 
etc. The Derby Baths, which were com- 
pleted in 1939 (accommodation for 5000 
spectators and 3000 bathers), and the 
open-air swimming pool at South Shore 
(tre amongst the finest in the world. 
There are over 5000 hotels, private hotels, 
and boarding and apartment houses. B. 
which owes its name to a peaty-coloured 
pool, now covered in, at the S. side of the 
tn. was made a park bor. in 1918, in- 
cluding the bor. of Lytham St. Anne’s. 
The same year the urban dist. of Bispham 
with Norbeck and part of Carleton were 
incorporated in it. The Princess Parade 
was opened by H.R.H. Princess Louise 
in 1912, and the Opera House rebuilt 
the same year. It returns 2 members 
to Parliament. Pop. (estimated 1946) 
145,000. 

Black Prince, the second Eng. iron- 
clad (9210 tons, 13-6 knots, 40 guns, 
heaviest OS-pounders), was launched in 
1861. Another B. P., armoured cruiser 
(13,550 tons, 22-3 knots), was launched in 


1904 by the Thames Shipbuilding Co. 
The first B. P. in the Eng. Navy served 
under Prince Rupert, and was driven 
ashore by Blake. 

Black Prince, The (1330-76), name 
given to Edwar(L prince of Wales, eldest 
son of Edward III. He was b. at Wood- 
stock, June 15; made earl of Chester, 
1337, duke of Cornwall, 1337, created 
prince of Wales, 1343. His military 
career began with the Fr. campaign of 
1346, and he distinguished himself at 
Crecy and at the siege of Calais. He was 
one of the original knights of the Garter 
and was present at the naval battle off 
Winchelsea with the Spaniards in 1350. 
In 1355, as lieutenant for his father in 
Gascony, he reconquered much ter., and 
made many marauding expeditions, and 
1356 won tne victory of Poitiers, showing 
himself a master of tactics, and returning 
in triumph to London with King John a 
prisoner In his train. Ho took part in the 
expedition to Franco in 1359 which ended 
in the peace of Calais, 1360. In 1361 he 
married Joan, countess of Kent, his 
cousin, and in 1362 was made duke of 
Aquitaine, where he ruled as a vassal 
sovereign. In 1367 he lent his aid to 
Pedro tho Cruel, deposed king of Castile, 
led his army into Spain, and defeated the 
usurper Henry of Trastamare and Bert- 
rand du Guesclin at Najera. The expedi- 
tion ruined him In health and resources, 
and on his return began the revolt of his 
vassal barons. He was too ill to suppress 
the revolt, and the military capacities of 
John of Gaunt were poor. His dominions 
shrank, and after the cruel and useless 
sack of Limoges, 1370, he returned to 
England, rosignii^ his dukedom in 1372. 
He was buried in Canterbury Cathedral in 
the gi'eat tomb with his arms above, which 
still remains. His name of Black Prince 
cannot be traced earlier than the sixteenth 
century; tradition makes it due to his 
black armour. See J. Moisant, Le Prince 
Noir en Aquitaine, 1894; R. P. Dunn- 
Pattison, The Black Prince, 1910. 

Black River, riv. of New York, U.S.A. 
It forms the boundary between the cos. 
of Hamilton and Herkimer, and empties 
itself in Lake Ontario. Its length is 
200 m. 

Blackrock, the largest of the suburbs 
of Dublin, Ireland. It has about 9000 
inhab., and is a favourite seaside resort. 

Black Rod, an official of the Brit. 
House of Lords, the full style being the 
‘Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod.’ 
The name is derived from his staff, the 
insignia of his office, an ebony rod topped 
with a golden lion. The office dates from 
1350. B. R. is also the first usher of the 
court and the kingdom, and as such takes 
art in all court and other ceremonials; 
o is also the prin. usher of the order of 
the Garter, ana os such his duties include 
the guarding of the door at a chapter of 
the knights. His duties as an ofiQcial of 
the House of Lords are the most impor- 
tant; they correspond to those of the 
serjeant-at-arms in tho House of Com- 
mons. He maintains order and has the 
power to arrest a peer for breach of 
privilege of the House or other offences 
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noticed by the House. He is the official 
meesengrer from that House to the House 
of Commons. These duties are performed 
personally or by his deputy, the ‘Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Roq.’ Certain forma- 
lities and ceremonies are obseryed, Inter- 
estinsr as dating from the attempt of 
Charles I. to arrest the 6 members in 1642 
and as signifying the right of the Lower 
House to freedom of debate and security 
from interruption. When the House of 
Commons is summoned to the House of 
Lords to hear the king’s speech from the 
throne or to attend at the giving of the 
royal assent to bills, B. R. has to summon 
their attendance; at his approach the 
doors are closed upon him: he knocks 
thrice, and announces his presence. On 
his admittance he addresses the Speaker, 
and if the kiuf^ is present in person, the 
message is that ‘the king commands the 

E resence of the honourable House*; if he 
\ represented by commissioners, then the 
word used is ‘ desires.’ The office of B. R. 
is held by a distinguished military or naval 
officer; the salary is £1200 a year. 

Blaok Scab, wart disease in potatoes, of 
fungoid origin. It causes excrescences 
which become black. Flowers of sulphur 
and gas lime put into the soil round un- 
affected plants Is valuable as a preventive. 
An outbreak of B. 8. must be notffied to 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Black Sea, or Euxine (anot. Pontus 
Euxinus, Turk. Kara Dengis), inland sea 
situated between E. Europe and Asia 
Minor, bounded on the N. and E. by 
Russia, on the W. by Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, on the S. by Asia Minor. Its 
greatest length is about 720 m., and the 
greatest breadth 380 m. The total area 
is about 170,000 sq. m. By the strait of 
Yenikale it commimlcates with the sea of 
Azov on the N., and by the Bosphorus, 
sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles 
with the Mediterranean. On the N.E., 
E., and S.W. the coast is high, and flat on 
the.N. and N.W. Its maximum depth 
reaches the prodigious figure of over 7000 
ft., the 100-fathom line running close to 
the shores, except on the E. and W. of the 
Crimean peninsula. The salinity of the 
water is on the average only half that of 
the ocean, a fact due to the enormous 
body of fresh water poured in by the large 
rivs., such as the Danube, Dniester, Bug, 
Dnieper, Ktiban, Rion, Kizll-Imiak, and 
Sakaria. There is a strong surface-flow 
out through the Bosphorus, and a deeper 
inward flow from the same direction. 
The strong currents, sudden and frequent 
storms, fogs, and occasional drift-ice 
sometimes render navigation difficult in 
winter. There is no perceptible tide. 
The deeper waters are apparently devoid 
of organic life, the higher forms not being 
known to exist below 100 fathoms. The 
chief ports on the sea ore Poti, Odessa, 
Batum (which by means of the railway 
to Baku serves as a point of connection 
between the B. 8. and the Caspian), 
Nikolaiev, Kustendjl, Sulina, Kherson, 
Eupatoria, Kertch, Sevastopol, and Tre- 
bizond. There are no is. of importance. 
By the treaty of Paris (1856) the sea was 
closed to all ships of war. This provision. 


however, was abrogated in 1871, and 
Russia and Turkey both have fleets in its 
waters. The question of naval forces in 
the B. S. naturally formed part of the 
disouBsions at the conclusion of the First 
World War, for whatever conditions were 
laid down by the victors as to the status 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
ipso facto included the B. 8. In the 
armistice signed at Mudros (Oct. 30, 1918), 
one of the chief conditions was that the 
straits should be open to the allied fleets. 
Thus Great Britain made a complete 
reversal of her former policy, which for a 
century had aimed at closing the straits 
to all nations* warships except Turkish. 
The result of this change was that the 
Brit. Navy secured the legal right to 
enter the B. 8. when it intervened in the 
struggle between the Russian Whites and 
Reds in 1919 and 1920. At the same time 
the policy of the present rulers of Russia 
is a reversal of that of the old Russian 
Empire, and the U.S.S.R. now seeks to 
keep the B. 8. open to only the warships 
of those powers with ter. on it-s littoral. 
For military operations at the B. 8. ports 
in the Second World War see Eastekn 
Front or Russo -German Campaigns in 
Second World War. 

Blaok Shirts, see Fascism. 

Black Snake (Coluber constrictor), 
ophidian reptile of the family Colubridm. 
The name was given to it long ago by 
Mark Catesby (q.r.). It Is a slender 
snake, harmless and non- poisonous. The 
male is smaller than the female; the 
largest specimen does not exceed 6 ft. in 
length. The colour is usually a dark 
shining black above, slate-grey beneath, 
with white markings, and a black tongue, 
but some of these animals are pale green 
and yellow, and are culled green racers. 
The sn^ke can swim, move swiftly on the 
ground, and climb lofty trees. Its food 
consists of frogs, toads, mice, smaller 
snakes, insects, birds, and eggs. It 
inhabits both N. and S. America. 

Blaoksod Bay, a bay in Mayo co., 
Eire, N. of Achill Is., some 10 m. in extent. 

Blackstone, tn. of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on the Blackstone R., 23 m. S.E. 
of Worcester. Pop. 6000. 

Blackstone, Sir William (1723-80), 
Eng. Jurist, b. In London, educated at the 
Charterhouse and Pembroke College, 
Oxford. He entered at the Middle 
Temple, 1741, and was made fellow of 
All souls, 1744. In 1749 he became 
recorder of Wallingford. In 1753 he 
abandoned his legal practice and returned 
to Oxford to college duties and lecturing 
to pupils. In 1758 ho became the first 
Vinerian prof, of law. The success of his 
lectures led to a pirated ed., and in 1765 
ho pub. the first vol. of the Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, The 4 vole, were 
completed and pub. in 1769. The re- 
utation which he thus made drew him 
ack to practice and public life. He 
was member of Parliament for Hindon, 
and later for Westbury, and in 1770 was 
made a Judge of the court of common 
pleas. B. made no mark as a Judge, nor 
are his miscellaneous writings of value; 
bis fame rests upon his Commentaries 
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alone. This work became the Indispone- 
ablo text*book for lawyers for nearly a 
century, and was also a model on which the 
bodr of En^?. law was built up in America 
and the Biit. colonies. Written in a clear 
and readable style, it gave the first clear 
picture of Eng. law as a whole. It has 
peimieated the whole idea of law for the 
ordinary man, and for long was treated 
with as much respect as if its text con- 
tained a final leeal decision to which all 
must bow. Historians and Jurists have 
broken the false position in which it was 
placed, but it must be remembered that 
the author aimed only at what he suc- 
ceeded in achieving, an admirable and 
lucid exposition of tho great body of law, 
which till tho appearance of the Com- 
mentaries was a closed book to all but tho 
highly trained expert. 



Blackthorn {Prunus spinosa), common 
shrub in hedgerows and thickets, marked 
by its black stems, hard sharp spines or 
thorns, and the pure white blossoms which 
^pear before the leaves in Mar. and Apr. 
The fruit, generally known as sloes, is a 
small bluish-black drupe of a sour flavour. 
The species belongs to the genus Prunus, 
natural order Rosace®; from a wild 
species of Prunus the cultivated plum bos 
sprung, but probably not from the sloe. 
The hardness of the wood of the B. and 
the fact that its ^ black bark takes a fine 
polish, makes it a favourite walking-stick; 
in Ireland it was used for making ‘shil- 
lelaghs' or cudgels. 

Black Thursday, Feb. 6, 1851, the date 
of a bush fire of unprecedented magnitude 
In Victoria, Australia, causing enormous 
damage and loss of farming stock. 

Black Varnish, large tree of the cashew 
nut family (Anacardiace®), and species 
Melanorrhoea usitatissima). Native of 
the forests of Pegu and Tenasserim, and 
said to reach a height of 80-100 ft. 
Large spreading head, broad leathery 
leaves; its wood is hard, black, and heavy. 
Its most Important product Is the sap 
which flows from the trunk on being 


punctured. This sap Is white, but be- 
comes black on exposure to the air, and 
is used for lacquering. Also called Pegu 
lignum. 

Black Vomit, the characteristic coffee- 
ground vomit of yellow fever. It is 
usually met by doses of creosote at short 
intervals, and the application of an ice- 
bag to the upper part of the abdomen. 

Blackwall, a dist. included In tho 
metropolitan bor. of Poplar in the E. of 
Loudon, England. It is a riverside dist. 
N. of tho Thames, containing the E. India 
Docks and the Thames Iron Works, where 
have been built many vessels for the Brit, 
navy. It has been a shipbuilding centre 
from early times. The B. Tunnel, giving 
access from the N. to Greenwich and the 
neighbouring dists., was begun In 1892 
and opened in 1897. It is, with ap- 
proaches, over 3000 ft. long, 1200 ft. 
being beneath the riv.; its internal 
diameter is about 24 ft. Tt cost nearly 
£1,500,000, and was designed l)y Sir 
Anthony Binnle, chief engineer to the 
L.C.C. at that time. 

Blackwall, Anthony (1(5 7 4-1 7 30), Eng. 
scholar, graduated at Emmanuel (College, 
Cambridge, and was early appointed 
lioadmasler of the Derby School. From 
1722 to 1730, with tho exception of the 
years 1726-29, when ho was rector of 
Clapham, Surrey, be was headmaster 
at Market Bosworth Grammar School, 
Leicestershire. The wretched experience 
which Dr. Johnson had at this school os 
assistant master belongs to a period sub- 
sequent to B.’s direction. Ills most 
famous work. The Sacred Classics, 1725, 
in which he demonstrated the purity of 
tho Gk. Testament, appeared in 1725. In 
his Introduction to the Classics, 1718, ho 
gave a scholarly description of the 
beauties of the anct. writers. 

Black Watch, tho name of the first of 
tJie Highland regiments, so (tailed because 
its uniform was a dark tartan, whilst the 
regular soldiers w'ore red. The regdment 
was formed from independent companies 
of Highlanders for service in Scotland in 
the seventeenth century and later became 
the 42nd Foot. In the year of its crea- 
tion, John, second earl of AthoU, was 
granted a commission to raise a body of 
men to keep tho peace In the Highlands. 
Three companies only existed from 1704 
to the Union, these being under the direct 
control of the Treasury as regards pay, 
uniform, and fire-arms. But in 1729 the 
number was raised to 6, 3 of 100 men each, 
and the remaining of 70. Drawn chlelly 
from the Whig clans of the Campbells, 
Munros, etc., the B. W. enforced the Dis- 
arming Act under George II., and effec- 
tually helped to prevent any further 
national risings. In 1743 this regiment, 
now omolled as the 42nd, served in 
Flanders, fighting at E'ontenoy, etc., and 
later served for many years in Canada, 
W. Indies, and during the Amer, war 
of Independence. Under Wellington it 
served throughout the Peninsular war 
and at Waterloo. The Crimea, Indian 
Mutiny, and 1882 Egyptian campaigns 
are also among its honours. In 1766 its 
2nd Battalion became the 73rd Foot, 
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whose early service was in India. It was 
at Waterloo, after which it served in the 
E. Indies, Mediterranean, Canada, Gape 
Colony, S. America, and Indian Mutiny. 
In 1881 the 42nd and 73rd were again 
united to form the Black Watch, which 
served with distinction in the S. African 
war, 1899-1902. A monument erected 
by the officers In Diinkeld Cathedral, 
commemorates all who had died in battle 
up to the settlement of the Indian mutiny 
in 1859. During the First World War 
25 of its battalions served overseas in 
France, Flanders, Macedonia, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. In the Second World 
War the B. W. fought in FYance and the 
Low Countries, in Italy, and in the Far 
East. They were among the Uite Brit, 
troops pitted against the best Ger. troops 
in the great battles of the winter of 1944- 
1945 for the Ithenish plain N. of Cologne. 
As part of the 51st (Highland) Div. of the 
eighth Army (g.r.), they fought in N. 
Africn, and Sicily, and were in the very 
hard fighting around Corradlnl and Homs 
in Sicuy late in tho summer of 1943. 
Earlier, they took part in the fierce fight- 
ing In the battle of Akarat. In Burma 
other units formed part of the famous 
Chindit Force of Major-General Wingate. 

Blackwater: (1) Riv. of Essex, England, 
rising near Saflfron Walden. After a 
south-easterly course, It flows with the 
Chelmor into the N. Sea. (2) Riv. of 
Ulster, N. Ireland, rising in the S.W. of 
Tyrone, and falling into Lough Neagh at 
the S.W. corner. It is the boundary 
between Tyrone and Armagh. (3) Riv. 
in the S.W. of Cork co., Eire. Rising 16 
m. N.E. of Killarncy, it reaches the sea at 
Youghal, after a course of some 106 m. 
Navigable as far as Cappoquin. 

Blackwater Fever, severe infectious 
disease occurring in tropical countries, 
and usually associated with malaria. It 
is characterised by Irregular intermittent 
fever, vomiting, difficult breathing, and 
discoloured urine. Opinion varies as to 
whether It should bo regarded as a specific 
disease, or whether the symptoms are 
merely a development of a malarial affec- 
tion. It appears to be almost exclusively 
confined to the white race, and is found 
in India, Bengal, tropical Africa, Greece, 
Sicily, S. America, and parts of the United 
States. Cases are reported from dists. 
where the malarial parasite is not rife, but 
the characteristic symptom, hcemoglobi- 
nuria, is met with in other disorders 
common to tropical countries, and the 
tendency at tho present day is to limit tho 
term to the condition which has been 
preceded by some form of malaria. 
Various origins have been proposed for 
the disease: that it is due to tick-bite, 
that it is due to a blood parasite, that it is 
a quinine intoxication and that it is 
caused by a form of the malarial parasite. 
The theory that it is occasioned by the 
excessive use of quinine has had support, 
since Koch observed that after a malarial 
patient had neglected quinine and then 
iaken a large dose, B. F. was developed. 
For this reason quinine was discouraged 
In the treatment of the disease, but more 
recent investigations have tended to show 


that to be an unnecessary pi*ecautlon. 
The presence of heemoglobin or red- 
colouring matter in the urine is the result 
of tho disintegration of red corpuscles 
through the action, probably, of the 
malana parasite. Under favourable cir- 
cumstances, the liver is capable of dealing 
with this waste product and the urine 
remains clear. A large dose of quinine, 
following upon its disuse for some time, 
has a depressing effect upon the liver, so 
that it is no longer able to deal with the 
d6bris of the red corpuscles, which there- 
fore i)asse8 into tho urine. Regular doses 
of quinine, therefore, are desirable to 
destroy the malaria parasite which is 
probably the cause of the blackwater con- 
dition as well as of tho antecedent malaria. 
The aim of the treatment is to relieve tho 
congestion of the liver, to destroy the 
parasite, to counteract shock, and to 
guard against nephritis, which is a com- 
mon and dangerous complication. Ep- 
som salts relievo tho congestion, quinine 
must be administered for the destruction 
of the parasite, though the manner of its 
use may bo modified by the previous 
quinine habit of the patient. A copious 
supply of liquid is necessary to keep the 
kidneys well fiushed and to allay the 
constant thirst, and the chances of 
recovery are improved by removal to a 
non-malarlal dist., if possible. 

Blackwell, Alexander, Eng. adventurer, 
b, in Aberdeen early in the eighteenth 
century ; probably the younger brother of 
Thomas B. (q.r.). He came up to London, 
having been to Aberdeen Univ., according 
to the Bath Journal, and was employed 
by a printer named Wilkins as a corrector 
of the press. He married a wife with a 
good dowry, and set up injl)usiness as a 
printer. He was ruined by the combina- 
tion of the other printers against him, and 
spent 2 years in a debtors’ prison. His 
wife, Elizabeth, extricated him from 
prison by making use of her artistic 
talent. She wrote a book with 600 
illustrations of medicinal plants in colour, 
and this was pub. in 2 vols. in 1737. B. 
was next heard of in Sweden, where ho 
was physician in ordinary to the king. 
Ho was beheaded on Aug. 9, 1747, for 
treason, having attempted in Mar. to 
induce the king to exclude tho infant 
crown prince from the succession. Tho 
real inwardness of this supposed plot has 
never been discovered. 

Blackwell, Elizabeth (1821-1910), 
Amer. physician, h, at Bristol, England. 
Her parents settled In Cincinnati, where, 
her father dying prematurely, she had to 
assist her mother to support a largo 
family by running a boarding school. 
Decided to become a physician, and, in 
1849, graduated with the highest honours 
at tho Geneva Medical College, New York, 
being the first woman to obtain a medical 
degree in the U.S.A. Later, with a sister, 
she studied in Paris, and in spite of tho 
prevailing prejudice and opposition to 
women practitioners, she started, in 1853, 
the Infirmary for women and Children 
in New York, the first of its kind. Fifteen 
years later the sisters founded the 
Women’s Medical College of New York 
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Infirmary, afterwards affiliated to the 
Cornell Medical College. The following 
rear she settled in I^ondon, where she 
took part in founding the National 
Health Society of London, and the 
London School of Mefiicino for Women. 
Lectured on medical and educational 
topics, and wrote: The Physical Education 
of Oirls, 1852; Moral Education of the 
Young, 1879; The Human Element in 
Sex, 1884; The Influence of Women in 
Medicine, 1889; and Pioneer Work in 
Opening the Medical Profession to Women, 
1895. 

Blackwell, George (1545-1603), Eng. 
priest, b. probably in London. He 
graduated at Trinity College, Oxford, and 
from Oxford he went to Douay, where he 
was ordained in 1574. In 1570 be re- 
turned to England, where his creed 
brought him into trouble. In 1598 he 
was made archpriest over the secular 
clergy of England and Scotland, but was 
deprived of the office In 1608. lie d. in 
gaol at Southwark. 

Blackwell, Thomas (1701-57), Eng. 
scholar, h. at Aberdeen; educated at a 
grammar school there, and at Marlschal 
College, Aberdeen Univ. Ho took his 
M.A. in 1718, and was elected to the pro- 
fessorship of Gk. at Marlschal College in 
1723. In 1748 ho was made prin. of the 
college, a post which ho held till his death, 
being the only layman to hold the post 
since it was under crown patronage. He 
became doctor of laws In 1752, and d. at 
Edinburgh on Mar, 8. 

Blackwood, the timber of various 
Indian leguminous trees, common on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts. The 
chief species are the Indian papilionaceous 
tree, Dalbergia latifolia, the wood of 
which is used for making furniture; 
Melhania melanoxylon of New South 
Wales; and the Acacia melanoxylon. 

Blackwood, Algernon (b. 1809), Eng. 
novelist, son of Sir Arthur B., Bt. The 
best of his earlier novels was ./ohn Silence, 
pub. in 1908. His forte is in the writing 
of tales of the uncanny and mysterious. 
Other novels include The Human Chord, 
Incredible Adventures, Hudley and Gil- 
deroy, and The Willows and other Queer 
Tales, His reminiscences. Episodes before 
Thirty, were pub. in 1938. 

Blackwood, Admiral Sir Henry (1770- 
1832), Brit, naval officer, the son of an 
Irish baronet. Entering the Navy in 
1781, he became captain, 1795; rear- 
admiral, 1814; vice-admiral, 1821. He 
was warmly congratulated by Nelson for 
his conduct In a sea fight between the 
Penelope, which B. was commanding, and 
the Guillaume Telliu 1800. Ho was with 
Nelson at Cadiz, and afterwards served 
under Lord Colllngwood. In 1807 he 
narrowly escaped drowning at the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles, where his ship 
was destroyed by fire. He was present 
at the blockade of Toulon, and in 1819 ho 
was made K.C.B., and oommander-in- 
chief in the E. Indies. He was com- 
mander-in-chief at the Nore from 1827 
to 1830. 

Blackwood, William (1776-1834), Scot- 
tish publisher, b. at Edinburgh. The 


family of B. has been traced back to the 
fifteenth century, one of the members 
being lord provost of Edinburgh 1711-13. 
B. served his apprenticeship to the book- 
selling business in Edinburgh, and after- 
wards worked in Glasgow and London 
before ho settled in Ediubui^h as a book- 
seller, dealing principally in old books, in 
1804. In 1811 he set up as a publisher, 
and 6 years later, in Apr. 1817, the first 
number of Blackwood's Magazine was 
issued. Its literary merit assured its 
success, and B. gathered together a staff 
of such ability and distinction as to keep 
up its reputation. Among the many 
notable men who contributed to It then 
may bo mentioned: Wilson, whose nom 
de plume was Christopher North, Dr. 
Moir (Delta), Do Qulncey, Galt, Maginn, 
Thomas Aird, Hogg. Michael Scott’s Torn 
Cringle's Log, although under another 
name, was first pub. in Blackwood' s. 
William B. himself was chief manager, 
and managed all correspondence con- 
nected with it until his death, which took 
place on Sept. 16. He was succeeded in 
the business by his sons. 

Bladder, a hollow organ situated in the 
front part of the pelvic cavity. Its wall 
Is composed of muscular tissue, and the 
uriniary fluid from the kidneys is con- 
veyed to it by 2 ureters which open into 
the under part of the B. The fluid is ex- 
pelled through tho urethra, the opening of 
which lies a little in front of the entrances 
of the ureters. The shape when empty 
is approximately that of a tetrahedron, 
hut it becomes rounded when distended. 
The function of tho B. is to serve as a 
reservoir for the urinary fluid from the 
kidneys before it is ejected from tho body. 
Inflammation of tho mucous membrane 
of the B. is known as cystitis, which may 
bo either acute or chronic. In acute 
cystitis n blood-gorged condition of the 
mucous membrane with ulceration exists 
and may be observed by means of the 
cystoscope, an Instrument by which an 
electric light is conveyed into the bladder 
by a narrow tube fitted with a lens. The 
disease may bo caused by the decom- 
position of retained urine, the irritating 
effect of stony concretions, the use of un- 
clean catheters, the presence of tho bacilli 
of fevers, or gonorrhoea, or by the effect 
of certain irritants, as cantharides. The 
symptoms Include pain In the supra- 
pubic region, a constant desire to urinate, 
and opaque or bloody urine. The treat- 
ment aims at removing the cause, if 
calculi, relieving tho painful symptoms, 
and encouraging the healing of the in- 
flamed membrane. Very hot baths and 
the application of hot flannels are useful 
in relieving pain, and plenty of barley 
water should bo drunk, while no strongly 
flavoured food or drink should be per- 
mitted. If tho urine Is acid, alkaline 
waters, such as Vichy, should be drunk; 
on the other hand, alkaline urine should 
bo met by doses of benzoic acid. Mor- 
phia suppositories are used if great pain 
is felt. Chronic cystitis may arise from 
the effects of stone or through neglected 
or repeated acute cystitis. The symp- 
toms are similar, but not so intense. 
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except that there is often more pus and tranoe Is effected by a valve which Is a 
albumin than in the acute form. The sort of trap-door, guarded by long hairs 
cause should be dealt with, whether cal- to prevent large creatures from entering, 
cuius, antecedent prostatitis, or stricture. Small crustacea and other animals pass in 
The B. should then bo irrigated with by the trap-door, but cannot return; and 
sterilised water; at first plain boiled water when the dead prisoners are decomposed 
and then water containing 1 In 15,000 of they are absorbed by the cells which line 
perchlorlde of mercury. The patient the bladder. 

should be encouraged to expel the irri- Bladensburg, vll. of Prince George co., 
gating liquid from the B. himself. To Maryland, U.S.A., situated on the E. 
give the B. a rest, It may be drained by branch of the Potomac II., H m. N.E. of 
incision. Obstinate cases often yield to a Washington. On Aug. 24, 1814, a battle 
change of general surroundings and diet, was fought, in which the Brit, wore vic- 
The cure at Wildungen has been recom- torlous, which decided the fate of the cap. 
mended for cases with alkaline urine Pop. 500. 

and the waters at Contrex6ville for acid Blades, William (1824-90), Eng. printer 
urine. Other disturbances of the ordinary and bibliographer, became partner in his 
functions of the B. are irritability, often father's printing business. His interest 
due to worry, overwork, or nervousness; In the hist, of printing led to the publi- 
incontinence of urine, generally In child- cation of his Life of Caxton, 1861-G3, in 
ren; and retention of urine, perhaps a which, by a careful comparison of types, 
nervous failure or actual obstruction os he classified many Caxton eds. In bis 
the cause. In each case the cause should popular Enemies of Books, 1881, ho 
be dealt with. Incontinence in children discusses their foes, human and Insect, 
generally cures itself; In older people A collector of old books and medals, he 
general hygiene and habits of life should took an active part in public work, and 
be looked to, and small doses of bella- was a keen supporter of the Library 
donna and the use of the faradlo current Association, 
help to effect a euro. Blaeberry Bilberry. 

Bladder Campion, popular name of the Blaenau Festiniog, tn. of Merioneth- 
Sileme inflata, a herbaceous plant of the shire, Wales, 9 m. N.E. of Portmadoo. 
order Caryophyllacea). Found in waste It has extensive slate quarries. Pop. 
places and on hedgerows. Has Inflated 8000. 

or bladder-like calyx, drooping flowers, Blaenavon, tn. of N.W. Monmouth- 
and oval leaves. shire, Wales, with ironworks and collieries. 

Bladder-nut pinnafa), species Pop. 12,000. 

of Staphylaceee. It is a shrub which Blaeu, Blaeuw, or Blauw, Willem 
grows in N. lands, and has a large, Janszoon (1571-1638), Dutch carto- 
bladdery capsule as its fruit. The seeds grapher, 5. at Alkmaar in Holland. A 
are edible and yield oil. pupil of Tycho Brahe, he excelled all his 

Bladder-seed {Physospermum comu’ predecessors in making terrestrial and 
biense), genus of perennial plant of the celestial globes. 

order UmbelUforee, common to Europe Blagden, Sir Charles (1748—1820), Eng. 
and W. Asia. The fruit is a schizocarp physician. Ho became secretary of the 
much inflated. Royal Society in 1784, and in 1789 ho was 

Bladder-senna (Colutea arborescens), elected a correspondqnt of the Academic 
species of Leguminoseo cultivated in des Sciences, Paris. Most of his life was 
India and S. Europe. The legume de- spent in the Army medical service. Ho 
bisces when touched or in a strong wind, did a certain amount of research work, 
and thus scatters the seed. The leaves and was also interested in antiquarian 
have properties similar to those of the matters. He d. at Axcueil, near Paris, 
genus Cassia, and are used in the adultera- Blagovesohensk, tn. of Khabarovsk ter. 
tion of senna. of the R.S.F.S.R., on the Amur R. Scene 

Bladder-worm, or Hydatid, a stage in of a massacre of Chinese civilians by 
the development of a cestode, or tape- Rus.«iiaD troops in 1900. Situated in the 
worm. The egg of the tape-worm gives midst of fertile meadow lands, cornfields, 
rise to a six-hooked embryo, which reaches and forested hill-sides, on a branch line of 
the first host. It then develops into the the Trans-Siberian railway, D. Is a modern 
larval form, when a cyst or bladder is tn. with high stone buildings, large shops, 
formed round the vital portion. When and broad streets. The timber-built 
the B. is swallowed by its final host, the bungalows of the suburbs reflect the native 
scolex or vital portion is everted, the tall art in their bright colours. It is the centre 
is thrown off, and the worm proceeds to for the Zeya gold-mining dist., tea exporta- 
develop segrments and becomes the com- tion to Russia, and cattle importation from 
plete tape-worm. Mongolia, It has also steam flour-mills 

Bladderwort {Uiricularia vulgaris), and agric. engineering works. Founded 
aquatic plant of the order Lentibularia- In 1856, It has now a pop. of 63,000. 
ceee found in ditches and ponds In Scot- Blaikie, Walter Biraar (1847-1928), 
land and Ireland. It occurs as a sub- Scottish historian and publisher, edu- 
merged water plant with finely divided cated at Edinburgh Unlv. and in Brussels, 
leaves, but the flowers appear above the In his early years he was employed In the 
surface on short stems; the plant has no public works department, India, as an 
roots. On the submerged leaves are engineer, but retired after a few years to 
borne curious little bladders, one-eighth join the printing firm of J. & A. Con- 
to one-quarter of an in. in diameter, stable, of which be became president. 
They are filled with water and the on- Devoted much research to Jacobite hist. 
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and pub. Itinerary of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, J74S-46^ Origins of the 
Forty-five, Jacobite Perthshire, and Edin- 
burgh in the Time of Prince Charles 
Edward's Occupation. He foiinded the 
Scots Observer, and was one of the founders 
of the Scottisli Geographical Society. 

Blaine. James Gillespie (1830-93). 
Ainer. statesinan, b. at W. Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, on Jan. 31. Of Scots- 
Irish parentage, he graduated at Wash- 
ington College in 1847. He studied law 
in Augusta, Maine, and was editor of the 
Kennebec Journal and of the Portland 
Advertiser. He was elected to the Lower 
House of the state legislature in 1858 as a 
Republican. In 1862 he was elected to 
Congress where lie sat for 13 years, being 
Speaker of the House from 1869 to 1874; 
he sat for 4 years in the Senate. In 1881 
he was appointed secretary of state under 
President Garfield; he resigned after the 
assassination of the latter, but held the 
same office, from 1888 to 1892, under 
President Harrison. B. was nominated 
for the presidency in 1884 by the Republi- 
can party. The Democrats nominated 
Grover Cleveland. A campaign of almost 
unprecedented bitterness ensued. The 
orator who nominated B. at the Repub- 
lican convention referred to him os the 
‘ White-plumed Knight.* The Democrats 
seized upon this for all sorts of grotesque 
cartoons. The Ileimbllcans, who had not 
been defeated nationally since the Civil 
war, seemed to be winning the presidency 
as usual, when a Protestant preacher, who 
was campaigning for B., uttered the 
sneer that all that was at the back of 
Cleveland w'as ‘ Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion,’ meaning that the liquor in- 
terests, the Rom. Catholics, and the 
‘rebels’ of the Confederate S. of Civil war 
times alone w'cre supporting the Demo- 
cratic candidate. The speech created in- 
tense feeling, and to it is attributed a 
largo share in the defeat of B. B. strongly 
opposed the issue of paper money during 
the Civil war and the immigration of 
Chinese. As secretary of state he was 
in favour of reciprocity treaties with other 
nations, but adopted a firm position in the 
seal-fisheries controversies with Great 
Britain. He was a ready debater, and 
resourceful in controversy. He wrote 
Twenty Fears of Congress, 2 vols., 1884- 
1886, and Political Discussions, 1887. 

Blainville, Henri Marie Duorotay de 
<1777-1850), Fr. naturalist, b, in Paris. 
He became prof, of anatomy and zoology 
at Paris Univ. in 1812, and a member of 
the Academy of Sciences in 1825. In 
18.32 he succeeded Cuvier, on the latter’s 
death, as prof, of comparative anatomy 
at the College de France. 

Blair, Francis Preston (1791-1876), 
Amer. journalist and politician, b. at 
Abingdon, Va. After graduating at 
Transylvania Univ., he took to journalism 
and ed. the Argus at Frankfort. In 1830 
as editor of the Washington Globe and a 
member of Jackson’s ‘Kitchen Cabinet’ 
ho became a powerful influence at Wash- 
mgton, but was ousted by Polk and Cal- 
houn. Ho then supported Van Buren, 
and later helped to organise the new 


Republican party. After Lincoln’s re- 
election in 1864 B. succeeded in persuad- 
ing Jefferson Davis to appoint a confer- 
ence for the cessation of hostilities, but 
the conference proved abortive. After 
the Civil war ho rejoined the Democrats. 

Blair, Francis Preston (1821-76), Amer. 
soldier and politician, b. at Lexington, 
Ky., son of the above. He first practised 
law, then served in the Mexican war, and 
later became a member of the Missouri 
legislature. Elected as Republican to 
the House of Repi*e8entatives in 1856, 
1860, 1862. lie was Instrumental in 
preventing Missouri from joining the 
Confederacy. In 1868 he was Democratic 
candidate for the vice-j) residency, and 
from 1871-73 was U.S. senator for 
Missouri. 

Blair, Hugh (1718-1800), Scottish 
author and minister, b. in Edinburgh. 
He was minister of Canongatc C’hurch, 
Edinburgh, in 1743, and in 17.54 of Lady 
Yester’s church for 4 years. His Lectures 
were pub. on his resignation of the chair 
of rhetoric and belles-lettres. His chief 
fame, however, rests upon his Sermons, 
In 4 vols., which bad an extraordinary 
popularity, and secured him a pension of 
£200. Time, however, has not confirmed 
the opinion of his contemporaries: the 
sermons have been des(Tibed as feeble in 
thought though elegant in style. 

Blair, James (1656-1743), Scottish 
author and minister. Ho went as a 
missionary to Virginia, U.S.A., 1685. 
Perceiving the lack of education he en- 
deavoured to collect subscriptions to 
found a college at Williamsburg, and 
coming to England obtained the necessary 
charter; ho was appointed the first 
president. B. was for some time presi- 
dent of the Council of Virginia, and rector 
of Williamsburg, In 1727 he assisted in 
compiling The State of Ilis Majesty's 
Colony in Virginia. 

Blair, John (d. 1782), Scottish chrono- 
loglst, was a member of the B. family of 
Balthaycock, Perthshire. Ho was b. at 
Edinburgh. In 1754 his Chronology and 
History of the World from the Creation to 
the Year of Christ 1753 was pub. by public 
subscription. 

Blair, Montgomery (1813-83), Amer. 
politician and lawyer, b. in Franklin co., 
Kentucky. After service in the Seminole 
war, he took to the study of law and 
practised at St. Louis, Missoui-i. He was 
U.S. diet, attorney (1839-43), and mayor 
of St. Louis (1842-43). Removing to 
Maryland he de^^oted himself to practice 
in the Federal Supreme Court in 1852, 
and from 1855 to 1858 was U.S. solicitor 
in the court of claims, being associated 
with Curtis for the plaintiff in the Dred 
Scott case. He was postmaster-general 
In Lincoln’s Cabinet, and from 1861 to 
1864 introduced free city delivery, inonev 
order system, and the use of railway mail 
cars. He went over to the Democrats 
after the Civil war as a consequence of his 
view'8 on the reconstruction policy. 

Blair, Robert (1593-1666), Scottish 
divine, graduated at Glasgow Univ. and 
became a licensed preacher of the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church in 1616. Ordained 
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as bishop of Down, Ireland, in 1623, he 
was deposed 9 years later for noncon- 
formity. When he was excommunicated 
in 1634, he set out for New England, but 
stormy weather drove the snip home 
again. In 164 0 he came to England as 
one of the commissioners from the General 
Assembly to explain Presbyterianism to 
Episcopal clergy. Six years later he 
was elected moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

Blair, Robert (1699-1746). Scottish poet 
and minister, b, at Edinburgh. In 1731 
a living was bestowed upon him at 
Athelstaneford in E. Lothian. His one 
outstanding work was The Grave (1743), a 
poem in blank verse, extending to nearly 
800 lines of very various merit, in some 
passages sinking to commonplace and in 
others rising to sublimity. It was illus- 
trated by William Blake {q.v.). Ho also 
pub. a Poem dedicated to the Menwry of 
William Imw in 1728. 

Blair, Robert, of Avontoun (1741-1811), 
Scottish judge, son of the preceding, b. at 
Athelstaneford. From 1789 to 1806 he 
held the post of solicitor-general for Scot- 
land, and in 1808 became lord president 
of the court of session, which office he 
held till his death. 

Blair, Robert (d, 1828), Scottish as- 
tronomer. He was prof, of practical 
astronomy at Edinburgh Univ. from 1785 
till his death. Ho is chiefly remembered 
for hia work in optics for the Improvement 
of the telescope. 

Blair Atholl, vil. of Perthshire, Scot- 
land, 30 m. N.N.W. of Perth, at the con- 
fluence of the Garry and the Tilt. Blair 
House, the seat of the duke of Atholl. is 
situated at a distance of 11 m. from the 
vil. Part of it dates from the thirteenth 
century. Pop. 1500. 

Blairgowrie, tn. of Perthshire, Scotland, 
situated on the r. b. of the R. Ericht, 
20 m. N.N.E. of Perth, The prin. in- 
dustry is flax -spinning and weaving, the 
factories for which obtain their power 
from the Ericht. B. is a summer resort 
on account of its pure air and picturesque 
situation. Cairns and Druidical remains 
have been found In the vicinity. Pop. 
(with Rattray) 3000. 

Blaise. St., see Blasius, St. 

Blake, Robert (1599-1657), Eng. parlla- 
mentai’ian and admiral. Ho was the son 
of a well-to-do merchant, and was b. 
probably in the Sept, of the year 1599. 
Ho received a good education at Bridg- 
water Grammar School, and later at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. During the years 
which followed his leaving college he was 
probably engaged in trade, and seems to 
nave prospered. He entered Parliament 
in 1640, representing the bor. of Bridge- 
water in the Short Parliament, with the 
abrupt dismissal of which Parliament his 
career as a politician for the time being 
came to an end. On the outbreak of 
civil war he sided with Parliament and 
distinguished himself by his staunch re- 
sistance at Bristol against Prince Rupert, 
and later at Lyme Regis and at the cap- 
ture of Taunton, The defence of Taunton 
against 2 royalist sieges raised his reputtx- 
tion, and in 1645 he entered Parliament 


as its representative. Remaining an 
active supporter of Parliament, he was 
appointed ‘general of the seas,’ and was 
active in his pursuit of the Royalist fleet 
commanded by Prince Rupert. This 
fleet he blockaded first in Ireland ami 
later in Portugal, avenging himself for the 
Portuguese refusal to allow him to attack 
the Royalists by causing great damage to 
the I'ortuguese fleet. In Nov. 1650 the 
royalists having been requested to leave 
Portugal, B. attacked them near Carta- 
gena, and destroyed them. For this he 
received the thanks of Parliament and a 
financial grant. He remained admiral of 
the fleet, and captured the Scilly Isles, 
being, as a reward, made a member of the 
Council of State. During the Dutch war 
which broke out in 1652, B. continued to 
distinguish himself and defeated Van 
Tromp off Dover in the May of that year. 
After sev. successes against the Dutch, he 
suffered a defeat which he avenged by 
defeatinir the Dutch admirals in a 3 days* 
fight, wmich took place in the Channel. 
For a short period B. was compelled by 
ill health to retire, but in 1654 he returned 
to active service. He was sent with a 
fleet to exact reparation from the duke 
of Tuscany, the knights of St. John of 
Malta, and the Moorish pirates of the N. 
coast of Africa. Tunis was the only place 
which resisted him, and its fortifications 
were destroyed. The next war in which 

B. played a signal part was the Sp. war. 
Here, after cruising round the neighbour- 
hood of Cadiz, he attacked the Plate fleet 
in the harbour of Santa Cruz in TeneriiTo. 
The harbour was narrow and well fortified, 
but the action was successful; the forts, 
castle, and fleet were entirely destroyed by 
the bold attack of B. and his fleet. This 
was his last great action, but for it he 
received the thanks of Parliament and the 
nation, and a diamond ring in testimony 
of his bravery. He d. at sea within sight 
of Plymouth. He was buried with great 
pomp and solemnity in Westminster 
Abbey. His body was disinterred at the 
Restoration and buried in the churchyard 
of St. Margaret’s. There are sev. bio- 
graphies, but from the historian’s point 
of view they are not especially useful. 
They are to be found in Lives English and 
Foreign (1704), ii.* CampbeU’s Lives of 
the Admirals', a life by Dr. Johnson 
founded on the 1704 work; and there is 
also one by H. Dixon, 1852. Sec also 

C, N. B. Barrett, The Missuig Fifteen 
Years {1625-40) in the Life of Robert 
Blake, 1907. 

Blake, William (1757-1827), Eng. poet 
and engraver, b. in London on Nov. 28. 
the son of a hosier, James B., who had a 
business at Golden Square. His father 
was a disciple of Swedenborg, who had 
prophesied that the year 1757, the date of 
B.’s birth, would bo the beginning of a new 
world. This undoubtedly had an in- 
fluence upon the natural mystic tendencies 
of the boy, who saw visions and conversed 
with angelic beings from his childhood. 
He early showed a taste for art, and at 
the age of 10 he was sent by his father to 
Pars’s drawing-school in the Strand, and 
at 14 he was apprenticed to the engraver 
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Basire, who set him to drawing monu- 
ments in old London churches, thus 
indiicinp: his love of Gothic art. In 1778, 
after studying for a short time at the 
lloyal Academy, ho became an indepen- 
dent engraver, producing some of tho early 
work of Stothard, and making the ac- 
quaintance of Flaxman and Fuseli. In 
1782 he married Catherine Boucher, 
daughter of a market-gardener, who be- 
came bis skilful, sympathetic assistant in 
artistic and literary work. His first vol. 


Oates of Paradise, 179.3; The Vision of the 
Daughters of Albion, 1794 ; America, 1793; 
Songs of Experience, 1794; Europe, 1794; 
The Book of Urizen, 1794; The Song of 
Los, 1795; The Book of Ahaniah, 1795; 
Jerusalem, 1804; Milton, 1804. From 
1800 to 1803 he lived at Felpham in Sussex 
with Hay ley, for whose Life of Cowper he 
engraved the illustrations. After 1804 
he devoted himself entirely to illustrative 
work, which included engravings for 
Blair’s Grave, 1804-5, and designs for The 



AN ENORAVINQ FROM BLAKE'S 'BOOK OF JOB’ 
‘Let the day perish wherein I was bora.’ 


of poems. Poetical Sketches, appeared in 
1783, but met with an indift'erent re- 
ception. In 1784 ho opened a print- 
seller’s shop, having us assistant his 
younger brother Robert, who d. in 1787. 
In that year ho experimented in printing 
with etched copper-plates, and it is related 
that the secret of this process was revealed 
him in a vision by bis brother, Robert. 
Others, however, say that he learned the 
process through bis friend, George Cum- 
berland, of Bristol (Geoffrey Keynes). 
Be that as it may, B. conceived the 
idea of engraving hJs poems and illus- 
trfiting them with iiis own conceptions. 
In 1789 he issued Songs of Imiocence, the 
hook being entirely designed and pro- 
duced by himself and his wife. In the 
same year appeared the Book of Thel, the 
first of his 'prophetic books,’ which ho 
believed were supernatu rally dictated to 
him. These were followed by 21ie 
Marriage of Ueaven and Hell, 1790; The 


Book of Job, 1821, Paradise I^ost, 1822, 
and the Divina Commedia, 1825. His 
artistic work reveals great natural 
genius, which, had it boon disciplined in 
conception and expression, would have 
placed him even higher among Eng. 
artists. Lives by A. Gilchrist, 1863 
(reprint by Graham Robertson, 1907). 
■There \vas also an enlarged ed. of Gil- 
christ’s work in 1880, which has been 
reprinted, with notes, by Ruthven Todd, 
in Everyman’s Library, 1942, and revised, 
with additional notes, in 1945. Arthur 
Symons, 1907, and P. Berger, 1915. 
Poems ed. by Alice Meynell, 1911, and 
Max Plowman, 1927. See also A. Nicoll, 
William Blake and his Poetry, 1922; Max 
Plowman, An Index to the Study of Blake, 
1927; O. Burdett, William Blake (Eng. 
Men of Letters series), 1927 ; and The Note 
Book of William Blake, ed. by Geoffrey 
Keynes, 1935 (Includes tho Rossetti 
Manuscript), 
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Blakoney* a vll. on the N. coast of 
Norfolk, England, 5 m. from Holt. There 
is good sailing to be had on a lagoon -like 
stretch of sea. Has a bird sanctuary of 
over a thousand ac. in extent. The 
Shrieking Pit, by Arthur J. Rees, has B, 
(‘Flegne’) for Its chief locality. 

Blakeney. William, Baron U6 72-1 761). 
Eng. soldier. Ho is said to have been the 
first to employ colour or dnim to drill 
companies. Throughout Marlborough's 
campaigns he served as adjutant to his 
regiment. The enmity of Lord Verney 
hindered his advancement, so that ho was 
65 before he was promoted colonel. The 
duke of Richmond, however, secured him 
the lieutenant-governorship of Stirling 
Castle in 1745, having recognised his 
gallant services in the Cartagena expedi- 
tion of 1741. His succesBfiu defence of 
that castle against the Highlanders led 
George II. to appoint him lieutenant- 
tgovemor of Minorca in 1747. As the 
governor never appeared, he undertook 
the defence of the is. against the Fr. 
troops under Richelieu and La Gallison- 
ni6re at the commencement of the Seven 
Years war, 1756. Admiral Byng, who 
was afterwards executed for cowardice, 
-came with a relieving squadron, but sailed 
nway again, thus leaving B. no alternative 
but to surrender. Many honours, in- 
•cludlng the command of the Enniskillen 
regiment of infantry, awaited the veteran 
on hla return home. 

Blakesley, Joseph WUllams (1808-85), 
•dean of Lincoln, 6. in London on Mar. 16. 
He was educated at St. Paul’s School and 
Corpus Christ! and Tilnity Colleges, Cam- 
bridge, becoming fellow and tutor of the 
latter college. He became dean of Lin- 
coln in 1872. A Life of Aristotle^ 1839, 
and an ed. of Herodotus, 1852-54, were 
his chief works. 

Blakiston. Thomas Wright (1832-91), 
Eng. explorer, b. at Lymlngton, Hamp- 
shire, on Dec. 27. Joining the army in 
1851, he saw service in the Crimea and 
elsewhere. His chief work as an explorer 
was done on the upper course of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang in 1861. From 1863 to 
1884 he was a merchant in Japan, and 
there interested himself in ornithology. 
He d. in California on Oct. 15. 

Blamire, Susanna (1747-94), Eng. 
poetess, b, at Cardew Hall, near Carlisle. 
Her poems were not pub. until 1842, when 
they were collected, with considerable 
trouble, by Henry Lonsdale, M.D., and 
Patrick Maxwell, 2 gentlemen who became 
interested in her work. The collection, 
which was pub. under the title of The 
Poetical Works of Miss Sitsanna Blamire^ 
the Muse of Cumberland, contains some 
of the best of north-country lyrics. 

Blamire, William (1790-1802), Eng. 
aCTiculturist. Ho graduated at Christ 
Cnurch, Oxford, and then took up fanning 
near his home at Dalston, Cumberland. 
He became popular with the yeomen of 
the CO., because be was always willing 
that his neighbour's should profit by his 
experiments in agric. improvements, and 
in 1828 he was appointed high sheriff, and 
3 years later, after an exciting election, 
was returned to Parliament as a repre- 


sentative of the Whig party. In 1836 he 
made a remarkable speech on the Tithe 
Commutation Bill, and, when it bocamo 
law, was nominated chief commissioner 
to supervise its administration. 'The 
work of assessing the rent charges tor 
each par. and of apportioning those 
charges between various properties was 
complicated by the lack of reliable ina|)s, 
and lasted from 1836 to 1851. It was at 
B.’s suggestion that the ordnance survey 
of 1842 was undertaken. His i»ra<?tleal 
and expert knowledge of land tenure nlso 
rendered his assistance invaluable to the 
Gov. in preparing both the Copyhold 
Enfranchisement Act of 18-11, and still 
more the Commons Enclo.suro Act, 1815. 
The principles be laid down in a lliahwny s 
Bill of 1846 have guided all later legisla- 
tors on that subject. 

Blanc, Frangois, Fr. financier, originally 
the owner of a casino in Hotubiirg. On 
the expiry of his lease there bo obtained, 
In 1861, a concession from Charles III. 
for the lease of the casino of Monte Carlo 
for 50 years. At his death it was taken 
up by the Socl6t6 Anonyme des Bains do 
Mer et Cercle des ^Jtrangers. 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Charles Louis (1811- 
1882), B>. revolutionary politician and 
historian, b. at Madi'ld on Oct. 29. He 
studied law at Paris, and contributed to 
various journals. He founded the Beime 
du Progr^s in 1839, and pub. in it an 
article on the ‘Organisation of Labour,’ 
the i)rinciple8 of which arc those whidi 
guided him all his life. In this article ho 
stated his view that competition is the 
main evil of industry. B'or a remedy ho 
proposed equalisation of wages, social 
woi^shops, and such measures, made 
possible by a recognition that personal 
interests are of less importance than the 
welfare of the community. In 1841 B. 
pub. h\s History of the Ten Years JS30-J0, 
which caused a sensation, and did much 
harm to the cause of Louis PhUipije. The 
first 2 vols. of the History of the French 
Revolution came out in 1847. On th»' 
success of the revolution of 184 8, he 
became a member of the provisional gov., 
and presided over a gov. commission to 
report on labour questions. In spite of 
his repudiation of the responsibility for 
the disastrous experiment of the aieliers 
nationaux, he was generally and unfairly 
hold responsible for them. The sanscu- 
lottes wished to place him at their head, 
and the National Guard wished to im- 
prison him; ho wa^ charged with com- 
plicity in the disturbances of May, June, 
and Aug., and condemned in his absence. 
He took refuge in England, and remained 
there until the downfall of tlic empirf'. 
During his sojourn he completed lii- 
History of the French Ren/luiion, in l'- 
vols. ,On his return to l\arls he was in 
1871 elected a member of the National 
Assembly. He d. at Cannes on 'Dee. 0. 
Though ho possessed a vivid style and n 
good power of research, his historical 
writings are too political in tone. II 
works have, however, influenced socialist 
I opinion in B'rance. 

Blano, Mont, the culminating peak in 
1 the mt. range bearing the same name, .d 
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the highest mt. In the entire chain of the 
Alps, and in Europe with the exception of 
certain peaks in the Caucasus Mts. It 
rises to the S. of Chamonix, in Fr. ter., 
and to the N.W. of Courmayeur, which 
belongs to Italy. When the treaty which 
ceded Savoy to France was ratified in 
1861 it was agreed that France should 
have the possession of the highest summit. 
A dispute between 3 Fr. communes over 
the possession of the mt. was not settled 
until Apr. 1946, when it was decided 


year Jacques Balmat and 2 local men 
again made the ascent, whilst later in 
1787, the Genevese naturalist, to whom a 
statue has been erected at Chamonix, 
H. B. de Saussure, made the third ascent. 
The first Englishman to attain the summit 
was Colonel Beaufoy, who achieved the 
feat a week later than de Saussm’e. 
These ascents were all made from Cha- 
monix, which is the usual starting-place, 
though in the course of time ascents have 
been made from almost every side. The- 
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The huge Bossons and Taconnaz glaciers from the N.W. 


that the summit ridge lay on one side in 
the com. of Chamonix and on the other 
in the com. of Saint-Cervais-les-Bains. 
The whole range bearing the name M. B. 
forma part of the Pennine Alps and is un- 
equally divided between Franco, Italy, 
and ywitzeiland; M. 13. Itself rises to a 
height of 15.782 ft. In former days the 
mt. was called in some places the Mon- 
tague Maudite, or simply Les Glaci^rcs, 
but the present name appears to have 
been always in local use; the name M. B. 
occurs in an It. document of the year 
1694. Its old name, Les Glacidres, had 
its origin in the distinguishing feature of 
tho mt., the immense glaciers which are 
found on all sides of it. Among the best 
known may be mentioned those of Bos- 
Rons and Taconnaz, on the N. slope, and 
those of Breava and Miage on the s. slope. 
The first ascent of M. B. was made in 1780 
by 2 Chamonix men, Jacques Balmat and 
Br. Michel Paccord. In tho following 


easiest route Is by way of the inn of the 
Grands Mulcts, from Chamonix, to the 
Bosses du Dromadairo shelter-hut, and 
thonco to tho summit. Miss Isabella 
Straton in Jan. 1876 was the first to make 
an ascent in winter. The view from the 
summit of the nit. is naturally very ex- 
tensive, Lyons being visible, but owing 
to the great height is not so clear os might 
be wished. The inn at the Grands Mulcts 
stands at a height of 9909 ft., the shelter- 
hut at the Bosses du Dromadaire, built in 
at a height of 14,312 ft., whilst in 1893 an 
observatory was constructed just below 
the summit by T. J. O. Janssen. Sec 
A. W. Moore, The Alps in 1 S 64 , 1867; 
C. E. Mathews, The Annals of Mont Hlanc, 
1898; Sir C. Schuster, Peaks and Pleasant 
Pastures, 1911: F. S. Smytho, Climbs and 
Ski Runs, 1929; M. Kurz, Guide de la 
Chaine du Mont Plane (4th ed.), 1935; 
T. Graham Brown, Brenva, 1943. 

Blanoa Peak, estimated to he the highest 
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peaJc in Colorado, U.S.A. It is In the co. 
of Costilla, and is among the Sangre de 
Cristo Range. Its altitude is 14,464 ft. 

Blanch, or Blench, Holding, the name 
of one of the anct. feudal tenures in the 
law of Scotland. Under this holding the 
vassal has to pay to the superior only a 
nominal duty, as a badge of servitude, 
such as a penny Scots, a bunch of roses, 
or, as in the case of Jock Howieson, the 
service of a ewer and basin In order that 
the king may wash himself. It is now 
seldom adopted in the constitution of the 
original right of property. In the matter 
of casualties, etc., it is the same as feu 
and charter teniire. 

Blanchard, Edward Litt Laman (1820- 
1889), Eng. miscellaneous writer, was the 
author of a number of dramas, farces, and 
burlesques. For 37 years he wrote the 
Drury Lane pantomime, and he sold 
plays to provincial theatres at 10s. an act. 
As dramatic critic he contributed to many 
^pers, among them being the Weekly 
Despatch and Daily Telegraph. From 
1841-45 he was in turn editor of 3 papers. 
He also wrote 2 novels, countless comic 
songs, and illustrated guides to places of 
interest. Hardly any of his works have 
been pub. 

.Blanchard, Jacques (1600-38), Fr. 
painter, b. at Paris. He studied under 
nis uncle. In 1624 he visited Rome, and 
2 years later Venice. Here ho studied the 
paintings of Titian and others. He re- 
turned to Paris and executed numerous 
works. In virtue of these he was called 
the Fr. Titian. ‘ The Descent of the Holy 
Spirit,* which hangs in Notre -Damo, is 
considered his best painting. 

Blanchard, William (1769-1835), Eng. 
comedian, was prompted by his delight 
in Shakespeare to become an actor. In 
1785 he joined Mr. Welsh’s travelling 
company, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt as a theatre manager, made his 
d6but at Covent Garden as Bob Acres, in 
1800. With this theatre he was con- 
nected until 1834, except for one break 
when he toured in America. In his youth 
he was favourably compared with John 
Kemble, and was especially famous for 
his Shakespearian impersonations of 
Fluellen, Polonius, and Menenius, whilst 
Leigh Hunt enjoyed above everything his 
interpretation of the role of the Marquis 
de Grand-Ch&teau in the musical play. 
The Cabinet. De Wilde painted him as 
Sir Andrew Aguechcek, 

Blanche, Jacques Emile (1861-1942), 
Fr. painter and art critic ; educated at the 
Lyc6e B^ontanes, whore Mallarm6 was his 
English master. Encouraged by Manet 
and Renoir, he sot up a studio at Baa B'ort 
Rouge, Dieppe, where he was often visited 
by Sickert, who became one of his closest 
friends. His work shows the strong 
influence of Manet, Degas, and. later, the 
-early Eng. portrait school, in the style of 
which he produced a successful series of 
portraits of women. Portraiture was his 
main study and his best portraits include 
those of Beardsley, Debussy, Degas, i 
Henry James, Maeterlinck, Ricketts, and 
Rodin. He also made some of the best 
^impressions of London that have been 


seen In modern times. There is a largo 
collection of bis landscapes and flower- 
pieces in the Rouen museum. He wrote 
much art criticism, especially in the 
Revue de Paris and VArt Vivant; also 
wrote novels and reminiscences, including 
Cahiers d'un artiste^ a work which notably 
influenced Proust’s A la recherche du 
temps perdu. His short stories appeared 
under the nom de plume of Jaime de 
Beslou. He also pub. 2 books of memoirs: 
Portraits of a Lifeiune (1937) and More 
Portraits of a Lifetime, 1918-38 (1939). 
The first of these re-creates the artistic life 
of Paris before the BMrst World War, and 
literary questions are amply treated, for 
B. had made a study of the technique of 
the modern novel. In this vol. are iien- 

S ictures of Max Beerbohm, Diaghilev, 
ling Edward VII., Thomas Hardy, 
Henry James, George Moore, Nijinsky. 
Proust, G. B. Shaw, Sickert, Whistler, 
and Oscar Wilde. They show an intimate 
acquaintance with the artistic and social 
life of late -Victorian and pre-1 914 London. 
The importance of the second vol. lies in 
its reflection of an intellectual, social, and 
artistic England and B^ranco seen broadly 
from the point of view of a Fr. aristocrat of 
the Third Republic. Among the portraits 
in it are those of Clemonceau, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Woodrow Wilson, King 
George V.. Lytton Strachey, Virginia 
Woolf, Cocteau, L6on Blum, and Matisse. 

Blanche, Dent, an Alpine peak, rising 
to the W. of Zermatt and opposite to and 
N. of the Matterhorn. Its altitude is 
14,318 ft. The ascent, which presents 
great diflaciilties, was first made by T. 8. 
Kennedy and \V. Wigram in 1862. 

Blanchefleur, see B'loire et Blanchk- 
FI.KUH. 

Blanching, or Etiolation, horticultural 
term applied to the method of growing 
certain plants and vegetables to render 
them more succulent. The notion of 
light is a necessity to the leaves of plants 
in order that they may decompose car- 
bonic acid gas, and consequently the 
exclusion of light causes changes in tlio 
metabolism of plants. Many vegetables 
which when grown under ordinary con- 
ditions are bitter, coarse, and injurious, 
are made tender and tasteful by B. B. 
is usually an artificial process, though a 
kind of natural etiolation may bo ob- 
served in the cabbage. There are 3 main 
ways of B. plants: (a) By earthing up the 
leaves and stems of plants. This practice 
is followed in the cose of celery, asparagus, 
etc. Celery Is planted in trenches, and 
earth is drawn up round the plants as they 
grow, (6) By tying up the leaves wdtn 
pieces of bass ; this is the method adopted 
m the case of cos lettuces, and sometimes 
with endive, (c) By overlaying with 
tiles, slates, or B. pots, which are earthen- 
ware vessels of a sugar-loaf shape. By 
this means the light is excluded from 
seakale, rhubarb, etc., and no green 
appears in the leaves. The B. pot is 
often employed In France for lettuce, and 
in the Pyrenees celery Is blanched by this 
means. Cardoons are blanched by tying 
up each plant into a long, oval, and com- 
pact bunch. A drainpipe filled with sand 
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1b then placed over each plant, or they are 
•earthed up after the fashion adopted with 
<*elery. B., whilst being by no means a 
<llflQcult process, is one which has very 
important results. By means of this 
.process, seakale, which otherwise is un- 
eatable if not absolutely deleterious, is 
\rendered palatable and appetising, whilst 
the common dandelion, when etiolated, 
is w^orthy of a place in a salad. 

Blancmange (Old Fr. blancmanger. 
'white food*), originally a dish of fowl 
minced with cream, rice, almonds, sugar, 
f ggs, etc. It is now a sweet dish made 
of cornflour, gelathie or isinglass, and milk. 

Blanco, Anto io Guzman (1828-99), 
Venezuelan sohlier and a native of 
<'arac^. The Federal revolts of 1859-63 
saw him actively engaged. He became 
vice-president under Falc6n in 1863. By 
a counter-revolution he triumphed over 
an attempt to depose him, and became 
president on the death of his superior. 
A series of re-elections skilfully mani- 
pulated kept him in oiflce till 1888. 

Blanco, Cape, headland on the W. coast 
of Africa, in 20“ 47' N. lat. and 16" 58' W. 
lon^. It lies at the end of a rocky ridge 
projecting from the W. extremity of the 
Sahara. 

Bland, Edith (1859-1924), Fiiig. novelist, 
wife of Hubert B. (</.v.), writing under the 
pen-name *E. Nesbit.’ Specialised in 
children's tales. Pub.: Lays and Legends 
(1886); second scries (1892); Songs of 
Z/ore and Emjrire (1898); Book of Dragoons 
(1900); Five Children and It (1902); The 
Fhocnix and the Carpet (1904), 2'he Bail- 
v'ay Children (1906); The Incomplete 
Amorist (1906); The Incredible Honeymoon 
(1921). 

Bland, Hubert (1856-1914), Eng. author 
and essayist. He was one of the founders 
of the Fabian Society (q.v.), Uuder the 
name * Hubert ' he contributed essays to the 
Sunday Chronicle, later reprinted in book 
form. Other books are With the Eyes of 
a Man, 1905; The Happy Moralist, 1907; 
ond Olivia* s Latchkey, 1913. 

Bland, Humphrey (1686-1763), Eng. 
soldier and military writer, took part in 
the Jacobite rebellion of 1715, and also 
in the rebellion of 1745, where bo served 
as major-general in the Cullodcn cam- 
paign. It was whilst he was lieutenant- 
colonel of the king’s dragoon guards that 
he pub. his Treatise on Discipline, 1727, 
which served for many years os the recog- 
nised textbook on that subject. lie 
distinguished himself at Dettingen and 
Fontenoy during the Flanders expedition. 
From 1749 he was governor of Gibraltar, 
till he was appointed in |753 commander- 
in-chief of the Scottish forces — a post 
which ho held to his dearth. 

Bland, Maria Theresa (1769-1838), It. 
vocalist, b. of Jewish parentage. Her 
first appearance at Drury Lane was in 
1768, when she took the part of Antonio 
In Gr6try’8 Richard Cceiir-de-Lion, and 
she was connected with this theatre 
almost continuously until 1824, when an 
attack of melancholia obliged her to re- 
nounce the stage. .She also sang at 
Vauxhall and the Haymarket. She was 
remarkable for the sweet quality of her 


voice (mezzo-soprano) and her unaffected 
style, whilst as an actress it was her 
vivacity that charmed. 

Blandford Forum, tn. of Dorsetahii-e, 
England, on the K. Stour, 16 m. N.E. of 
Dorchester by railway. Has an old 
CTammar school. It was almost destroyed 
by fire in 1731. There are many Rom. 
and prehistoric remains in the vicinity. 
Pop. about 3500. 

Blandrata (properly Biandrata) Giorgio 
(c. 1515-88), Unitarian, b. of an old Pied- 
montese family, and educated in France. 
He early attached himself to the left wing 
of Protestantism, and fomented the anti- 
trinitarian heresy of the It. Church of 
Geneva. He had been obliged to flee 
from Montpellier in 1556 to Geneva 
because of his heterodoxy, and there be 
remained until in 1558 Calvin’s wrath 
drove him to Poland, where Unitarianism 
was gaining ground. Finally ho took 
refuge in Transylvania, where, os physi- 
cian to John Siglsmund, the prince, be 
was able to spread his doctrines over a 
wide sphere. Transylvanian Unitarian- 
ism was probably founded by him. 

Bland-Sutton, Sir John (1855-1936), 
Eng. surgeon, b. at Enfield, Middlesex, 
England. He was consulting surgeon to 
the Middlesex Hospital where he studied 
medicine and surgery from 1878 ; president 
of the Royal Collogo of Surgeons, 1923-26 ; 
president of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine, 1921-22. He accomplished valuable 
research work, particularly on diseases 
of women. Publications: Evolution and 
Disease, 1890 ; Ligaments, their Nature and 
Morphology, 1891; Surgical Diseases of 
the Ovaries, etc., 1891; Tumours, Innocent 
and Malignant, 1894 (7th ed., 1922); Oalh 
stones and Diseases of the Bile Ducts, 1907 ; 
Fibroids of the Uterus, 1913; Selected 
Lectures and Essays, 1920; Orations and 
Addresses, 1924; On Faith and Science in 
Surgery, 1930: l*he Story of a Surgeon, 
1930; Men ana Creatures in Uganda, 1933. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert (1749-1834), Scottish 
physician, b. in Ayrshire. At 14 he went 
to Edinburgh Univ., originally to study 
for the Church, and ultimo toly for a 
doctor's career. He took his M.D. degree 
at Glasgow Univ. in 1778. In 1779 ho 
went out to the W. Indies as physician to 
Admiral Rodney, and from that time he 
was physician to the fleet. He wrote 
accounts of sev. engagements and victories 
which bo witnessed, and he received a 
pension from the (jrown. In 1781 he 
accompanied Rodney home, and in the 
same year bo was admitted as licentiate 
of the College of Physicians. He intro- 
duced reforms while he had medical 
charge of the W. India fleet. He was 
consulted by the Home Oflice upon sov. 
matters, and also by the Turkey Com- 
pany. He helped in drawing up the rules 
for the Quarantine Act of 1799. 

Blanesburgh of Alloa, Robert Younger, 
Baron (1861-1937); Eng. judge; youngest 
son of James Yoiinger, of Alloa, co. Clack- 
mannan; and brother of the first Viscount 
Younger of Leckie. Educated at Edin- 
burgh Academy; and at Balliol College, 
Oxford — of. which ho was made honorary 
fellow, 1916. (Called to the Bar (Inner 
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Temple), 1384; took silk 1900. Bencher 
of Linooln^e Inn, 1907; privy councillor, 
Nov. 25, 1919. Judge of the chancery 
div. of the High Court, 1915-19; Lord 
Justice of Appeal, 1919-23; Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary and life peer, Oct. 12, 
1923. Very rapid in thought and fluent 
in language. 

Blanford, Henry Francis (1834-93), 
En^. geolo^st and meteorologist studied 
cbu cue; vja Mines and at Freiburg. 

Saxony. As a member of the Qeological 
Survey of India, he classified the Creta- 
ceous strata near Trichinopoli. Later he 
was appointed meteorological reporter 
to Bengal, in which capacity he made 
discoveries about the cause of cyclones 
and also pub. treatises dealing with the 
meteorology of India. In 1880 he was 
elected F.R.S., and in 1884 president of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Blanford, William Thomas (1832-1905), 
geologist, h. in London on Oct. 7 ; edu- 
cated at the Royal School of Mines, 
London, and later at the Mining Academy. 
B^eiburg, Saxony. Between 1855 and 
1882 he formed part of the geological 
survey party to India, and later accom- 
panied the Abyssinian Expedition in 1868. 
He became president of the geological 
section of the Brit. Association in 1884, 
and pub. Observations on the Otology 
and Zoology of Abyssinia, 1870 ; ^ Manual 
of the Otology of India, 1879; and Mam- 
malia, 1888-91. 

Blankenberghe, tn. on the coast of W. 
Flanders, Belgium, 13 m. N.E. of Ostend. 
It has a fishing industry, and shipbuilding 
Is carried on. The normal pop. is about 
7000, but this is sw’oUen in summer when 
B, becomes a popular seaside resort. On 
Feb. 12, 1915, B., Ostend and Zeebrugge 
were raided by Brit, naval aircraft, and 
on Sept. 24 B. was bombarded by H.M.S. 
Terror. The coast was constantly pat- 
rolled by the Brit. Fleet, but it was not 
until Oct. 18, 1918, that B. was retaken 
and occupied by allied troops. 

Blankenburg, health resort in Thurin- 
gia, Germany, at the confluence of the 
Rhine and the Schwarza, 27 m. S.W. of 
Jena. It is situated in a lovely neigh- 
bourhood, and near by are the fine ruins 
of the castle of Oreifenstein, built by the 
Ger. king, Henry I. Pop. 5000. 

Blankenburg, tn. in the former Ger. 
state of Brunswick, at the foot of the 
Harz Mts., 12 m. S.W. from Halberstadt 
by rail. It has a castle, a museum of 
antiquities, sev. fine churches, and pine- 
needle baths. From the Teufelsmaiior 
(the devil’s wall), which Is in the neigh- 
bourhood, fine views can be observed. 
The tn., which is a noted health resort, has 
a pop. of 12,060. 

Blanket, woollen or cotton fabric used 
as a covering on beds, etc. Whilst all 
good Bs. are made wholly of wool, Bs. 
of inierior quality are made of cotton 
warp and woollen weft. In these Bs. the 
threads of the woollen yarns are raised 
to the face of the fabric in a loose, soft 
mat so as to hide the cotton threads. The 
process by which this is done is enJiod 
teaseling, and It Is effected by means of 
steel brushes called teasels, which are 


fixed in gigs, or brushing maobloes, and 
brush up the threads on the face of the B. 
The prin. varieties of Eng. Bs. are the 
Witney, the Kersey, the Yorkshire, the 
Bath, and the Bury* the last named being 
more like ordinary wool cloth. The 
Scotch Bs. are always made whol^ of 
wool, and are more durable than the Eng., 
though sometimes not so comfortable. 
The prin. Scottish mills are in Ayrshire, 
Berwickshire, and at Marklnch in ITifc- 
shlre. Very deUcate Bs. come from 
Mysore, in India, being made of such fine 
fabric that they can be rolled up into a 
small couipass. 

Blanketeers, the nickname given to 
5000 Lancashire operatives, who met in 
St. Peter’s Field, near Manchester, on 
Mar. 10, 1817. They determined to 
march to London and see the prince 
regent in order to obtain redress of their 
grievances. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended and the loaders were im- 
prisoned, whilst the bulk of the operatives 
yielded. As a result of the meeting, 
however, the spokesmen bad an interview 
with the Home Secretary, Lord Sidmouth, 
and some reforms were made. The name 
B. was given to them because each carried 
a blanket for camping out. 

Blankney, vll. of Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, 8 m. from Sleaford by rail. Centro 
of a famous hunt. 

Blank Verse, verse without rhyme. In 
its wider sense the term 13. V. signifies ali 
verso In which the rhyn\es are lacking, 
but the term has come to have a morn 
restricted bignlflcanoe, being generally 
applied to verse consisting of ten-syllable 
lambic lines. The major port of Eng. 
dramatic and epic poetry is written in 
B. V. of this measure. It was first used 
by the Earl of Surrey (q.w.) in his trans. of 
the Mntid. See also Poetry; Verse. 

Blanqui, Jerome Adolphe (1798-1854), 
Fr. economist, b. at Nice on Nov. 21. He 
was a schoolmaster in Paris, when he was 
caused to study oconojnics by reading the 
works of J. B. Say, whoso pupil an<i 
assistant he became. He was appointed 
to a professorship of industrial economy 
and of hist, at the Conservatory of Arts 
and Commerce, upon Say’s recommenda- 
tion, and succeeded the latter as prof, of 
political economy in 1833. In 1838 ho 
became a member of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. His most 
important work is his History of Political 
Economy in Europe, 1838. 

Blanqui, Louis Auguste (1805-81), Fr. 
revolutionary politician, 6. at Pujet- 
Th^niers, near Nice. He studied both 
law and medicine before taking up a 
olitlcal career. He was decorated for 
is services in the revolution of 1830, but 
continuing to preach his Republican doc- 
trines during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
he was often imprisoned. He was con- 
demned to death in 1840, but the sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. 
He was leader of the extreme Socialist 
party after the revolution of 1848, but was 
sentenced to 10 years* imprisonment in 
1840, and again In 1861, but escaped and 
was abroad till after the downfall of the 
empire, when he returned and founded La 
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Patrie en Danger. On the 3 1st October 
(1870) the National Guard, led by B., 
came into conflict with the gov. troops, 
and for a brief space he became head of a 
provisional scov. But followinfl: the fall of 
the commune In May (1871) B. was 
sentenced to death, the sentence being 
subsequently commuted to life im- 

g risonment. He was elected deputy for 
iordeaux in 1879, but the election was in- 
valid owing to Ids being in prison; he was, 
however, set free. Hod. as the result of 
an apoplectic stroke on Jan 1. 

Blantyre, the oldest settlement in 
Nyasuland, Brit. Central Africa, is the 
terminus of the Shird Highlands railway, 
contains the High Court of the Pro- 
tectorate and Is its commercial centre. 
The Queen Victoria Memorial Hall con- 
tains a well-stocked library and there are 
HOT. hotels. The Church of Scotland 
Mission, in 1876, estab. Its headquarters 
2 m. away, and the residence of its head is 
said to bo the oldest European dwelling 
between the Zambesi and Khartoum. 
The tn., which stands at an altitude of 
3500 ft., is scattered on a series of hills, 
and is mainly built of good local nrick. 
The temp, varies between 50® F. and 
96“ P., and the mean rainfall is 37 in. 
The exports are tobacco, cotton, coffee, 
fibre, and tea. There are about 600 
Europeans In the tn., and about 17,000 
natives. The dist, of B. has a pop. of 
about 94,000. 

Blantyre (Gaelic, warm retreat), par. of 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, a few m. S.E, of 
CHasgow. The chief tns. in it are High 
B. and Low B. High B. has In the neigh- 
bourhood Calderwood Castle, in Rotten 
Calder- water, a very picturesque building. 
Coal-ndning Is the chief industry. It has 
a pop. of about 3000. Low B. is chiefly 
noteworthy for the fact that both David 
Livingstone and his brother Charles were 
6. there, and worked as plecers in tho 
local cotton mill. The remains of B. 
priory, founded late In tho thirteenth cen- 
tury, are to he seen near by on tho 1. b. of 
the Clyde. C^oal mining and a little 
cotton spinning are carried on. Pop. 
17,000. 

Blaps, genus of black beetles which 
numbers more than 100 species. They are 
dark, wingless, and slow in movements; of 
nocturnal habits, they feed on dead vege- 
table matter, and possess the power of 
ejecting an aciid fluid with a pungent 
odour for a distance of eev. in. A com- 
mon Brit, species is tho J?. mortisaga or 
‘churchyard^ beetle, which used to be 
considered as the harbinger of death. 
The species B. suliata, when cooked in 
butter, was used as a food In Turkey, 
especially by women, as it was believed 
to be fattening. 

Blarney, small tn. In co. Cork, Eire, 5 m. 
N.W. of Cork. It contains an old castle 
which is built on tho site of a still more 
anct, one biiilt In 1446 by Cormao Mc- 
Carthy. The noted ‘B. stone,' which is 
supposed to render the person who kisses 
it as persuasive as the serpent, Is situated 
about 20 ft. from the summit. The feat 
of kissing it requires some nerve, as the 
person essaying It has to be held by the 


legs and swing face downwards to reach 
the stone. Pop. 800. 

Blasco-lb&fiez, Vicente, see Ibanez. 

Blagius, or Blaise, St., bishop of 
Sebaste in Asia Minor, was martyred In 
tho reign of Diocletian on Feb. 3, 316. 
His day is stiU kept os a festival by the 
Horn. Catholics, and by the Orthodox 
E. Church on Feb. 11. He is the patron 
saint of woolcombers, as his flesh was said 
to be torn by their irons, and he is asso- 
ciated with diseases of the lungs and 
throat. 

Blasphemy, Insulting and opprobrious 
speech offered to God or persona or ob- 
jects esteemed sacred. Among the canon- 
ists the definition of B. is made to include 
the denying of God, or the assertiiujr of 
anything to be God which is not God. 
Blackstone describes B. at common law 
as comprising ‘the denying the being or 
providence of God, contumelious re- 
proaches of our Saviour Christ, profane 
scoffing at the Holy Scripture, or, expos- 
ing it to contempt and ridicule.' The 
punishment is tine and imprisonment. 
Tho 9 Will. III. o. 35 enacts that if any 
peraon educated in or having made pro- 
fession of the Christian religion should by 
writing, printing, preaching, teaching, 
or advised speaking deny any one of tho 
persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or 
shall assert that there are more Gods than 
one, or shall deny the Christian religion 
to be true, or tho Holy Scripture to be of 
divine authority, ho shall upon the first 
offence be rendered incapable of being 
a guardian or executor or of taking a 
legacy or deed of gift, and suffer 3 years’ 
Imprisonment. According to the de- 
cision in R. V. Carlisle, tho statute is 
cumulative in operation and in principle 
merely declaratory of tho conimon law, 
although apostasy is constituted by the 
statute a distinct aubstantive offence In- 
cluded in B. But it has been held that 
tho offence does not consist in an honest 
questioning of the truths of the Christian 
religion, but rather in a wilful intention 
to pervert, insult, and mislead others by 
means of licentious and contumelious 
abuse api)lied to sacred subjects. Tho 
disputes of the learned on religion are not 
punished as B. (R. v. Woolston). Whether 
these latter dicta bo sound common law 
or not, they are in harmony with the 
trend of public opinion against putting In 
active operation the law of B. in all its 
rigour. Smith’s Act, 1813, relieves ‘per- 
sons denying os therein mentioned* the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Publica- 
tions which assail in an indecent and 
malicious spii'it Christianity or the 
Scriptures in language calculated and 
intended to shock the feelings and outrage 
the belief of mankind, are regarded as 
blasphemous libels (R. v. Bradlaugh). 
Tho law is rarely put in force. 

Blass, Friedrich (1843-1907), Ger. 
scholar, b. at Osnabriick, Hanover, prof, 
at Kiel Univ. from 1881 to 1892, and i;t 
Hallo Univ. after 1892. He ed. numerous 
classical texts, notably the orations of 
ASachines, Andocides, Antiphon, De- 
mosthenes, Dlnarchus, Ilyperldes, Iso- 
crates, and Lycurgufl. His other works 
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include Die cdtiache Beredaamkeit, 1887- 
1898; Die Ausaprdche des Oriechiachent 
1888; Plutarch, Tiberius und Oaiua Orac- 
chiLS, 1875; Qrammaiik der neuteatament- 
lichen Oriechiarh, 1902; Dacchylidia Car- 
Inina 1898. 

Blasting, the method of shattering or 
loosening masses of mineral by the dis- 
charge of an explosive. It is used both 
in excavation or tunnelling where the 
material has no particular value, and in 
mining, where the material has to be 
recovered, often in a certain state of 
coherence. In B. for the purpose of 
loosening obstructing rock, a large charge 
of gun-cotton or nitro -glycerine or a 
series of charges round a central core is 
used, the effect being to disturb the rock 
for a certain distance around a given 
point, the debris being then removed by 
ordinary pick or navvy work. In B. for 
minerals of economic value it Is usually 
advisable to loosen the material along the 
natural lines of cleavage. Small charges 
are therefore used, ana the material can 
then be removed in bulk without the ad- 
mixture of foreign substances and the 
over -pulverisation that a shattering 
charge would cause. To effect the ex- 
plosion a hole is drilled by hand or ma- 
chinery to a depth of some feet, a cartridge 
of cylindrical form is inserted with the 
wire terminals hanging loose, the hole is 
‘ tamped' or plugged up with clay or mud, 
the terminals connected with wires 
attached to a battery, and the battery 
carried to a safe distance before the circuit 
is completed by a switch on the battery 
box. 

Blast Furnace, see Furnaces. 

Blastoderm, the first mass of primitive 
cells which forms around the protoplasm 
in the ovum. 

Blastoids (Gk. ^Xaerro;, germ, bud, 
form), class of fossil echinoderms 
which lived in the late Palajozoio time 
and are found in the Upper Silurian to the 
Carboniferous. They differ from most 
echinoderms in having no arms, and they 
have 8 to 10 groups of hydrospires, on 
the radial and inter-radial plates. The 
calyx resembles a bud; hence the name. 
The genus Pentremitea is typical of the B., 
and about 20 other genera have been 
discovered. See R. E. Etheridge and 
P. H. Carpenter's Catalogue of the Plaa- 
toidea in the Oeological Dept, of the Brit, 
Muaeum, 1886. 

Blatohford, Robert (1851-1944), Eng. 
joui-nallst, b. at Maidstone on Mar. 17, 
the son of an actor. After being an 
apprentice t o brush -making, a soldjer in 
the Dublin Fusiliers, and a clerk at North- 
wich, he drifted into Journalism, and was 
connected with the Sunday Chronicle from 
1885 to 1891. In 1891 he started the 
Clarion, and chiefly under the nom de 
plume of 'Nunquam,' contributed articles 
of a socialistic and agnostic character, 
vhich did much to popularise Socialism 
among Brit, working people. The sim- 
plicity and genial humour of his style 
made bis writlnm popular even among 
those who did not share his economic and 
relljrious views. His Ideals owed much to 
William Morris, and were but little in- 
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fluenced by Marxian economic theories. 
The death of bis wife led him to acc^- 
tance of the belief in sprltuallsm. His 
pub. works include: Merrie England, 
1894; Tommy Atkina, 1890; Britain for 
the British, 1902; Ood and my Neighbour, 
1903; Not Guilty, a Plea for the Bottom 
Dog, 1905 ; and Aal Lay a-Thinking, 1926. 

Blattidee, family of insects of the order 
Orthoptera, which includes the cock- 
roaches (g.v.), often improperly called 
black-beetles. There is a largo number of 
species found in all lands as active and 
extremely voracious insects. The head 
is hidden by the thorax, and the antennae 
are long and thread-like. The common 
cockroach of Eng. kitchens is Blatta (or 
Perijilaneta) orientalia, said to have come 
originally from Asia. 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna (1831-91) 
{n6e Hahn), usually known as Madame 
B., Russian theosophist, b. at Ekaterino- 
slav, Russia, on July 31 (O.S.). She was 
married at the ago of 17 years, but left 
her husband after 3 months, and was wont 
in later years to refer to the marriage as 
nominal only. She travelled in Asia, S. 
America, Africa, and India, and on re- 
turning from her travels in 1858 she 
declared that she had gone through an 
initiation into esoteric Buddhism, and 
could perform supernatural feats by the 
aid of ^mahatmas’ or her spiritual tutors. 
In 1875 she founded the Theosophical 
Society, of which the objects are: (1) To 
form a nucleus of the Universal Brother- 
hood of Humanity, without distinction of 
race, creed, sex, caste, or coloui’. (2) To 
encourngo the study of comparative 
religion, philosophy, and science. (3) To 
investigate unexplained laws of nature 
and the powers latent in man. Her 
books, which include Isis Unveiled (1877), 
The Secret Doctrine (1888), and The Key 
to Theosophy (1889), are a curious mixture 
of magical and cabbalistic lore, theosophy, 
and more or less esoteric Buddhism. She 
d. In London. See Theosophy. 

Blavet, River, coastal riv. of France, 
which rises in the Landeret Hills and 
flows into the Atlantic at Port Louis. It 
crosscN the B. swamp, and the Scorff R. 
flows into it at L orient. The length of 
its course is about 87 m. 

Blavia, see Blaye. 

Blaydes, Frederick Henry Marvell (1818- 
1908), Eng. scholar, b. at Hampton Court 
Green on Sept. 29; a descendant of 
Andrew Marvell. Ho was educated at 
St. Peter’s School, Y ork, and Oxford Univ. 
Ho took holy orders, and became vicar of 
Harringworth, Northants, in 1843, holding 
the benefice until 1886. He ed. the plays 
of Sophocles, and the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, including the fragments, and 
also the Agamemnon, Choephorm, and 
Eumenidea of iEschylus. His Spicile- 
gium Aristophaneeum (1902) and Spiccle- 
gium Sophotieum (1903) were among bia 
be.st - known works. Ilis publications 
exercised a distinct Influence on the study 
of the classics at public schools during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
He d. at Southsea, Sept. 7, 1908. 

Blaydon, tn. in Durham, England, on 
the R. Tyne, 4 m. S.W. of Newcastle, 
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with which it is conhected by a bridge. 
It has manufs. of bricks and bottles ; lead 
is found in the neighbourhood, and there 
are collieries and iron foundries. Pop. 
33JOOO. 

Blaye (the anct. Blavia), tn. In the dept, 
of Gironde, Franco, on the r. b. of the 
Gironde. 20 m. N.N.W. of Bordeaux. It 
has a travle in wine, brandy, and oil. Pop. 
4000. 

Blayney, Andrew Thomas, Baron (1770- 
1834), lieutenant-general, was gazetted 
major of the 89th regiment, part of which 
he bad raised himself in 1794. He joined 
the dnke of York, who was fighting in 
Flanders, and experienced all the perils 
and misery of the retreat through Hol- 
land, 1794-95, but in many of the en- 
counters he gained signal distinction. 
After assisting Lord Cornwallis in terroris- 
ing the poor Irish peasantry, 1798, ho 
helped in the reduction of Malta. Doling 
the PoninsiiJar war he made a disastrous 
(lesccnt on M&laga. In his Narrative of a 
forced Journey through Spain and France 
os a Prisoner of War, IS 10-1 4, ho de- 
scribes his own experiences and the state 
of the two countries. 

Blazon and Blazonry (derivation un- 
certain. Wyld gives O.F. blason ‘shield,’ 
later ‘ coat-of-arms ’ ; but the Fr. word may 
come through Qer. blasen, * blow ’ or 
‘proclaim’), heraldic terms wliich origi- 
nated with the custom of blowing a 
trumpet to announce a knight's entrance 
into the lists at a tournament; the knight’s 
coat-of-arms was explained in heraldic 
phraseology by the heralds who called his 
name. Thus blazon and blazonry o-ame 
to mean the art of describing a coat-of- 
arms in such a way that any one who 
possessed a technical knowledge could 
accurately portray it from the description. 
See Heraldhy. 

Bleaching, a process which involves the 
decomposition of colo\iring matter in any 
material, which therefore tends to become 
white. It is an important step in the 
preparation of many textiles for the 
market, not only for those which aro re- 
quired to be white, but also for coloured 
goods to which it is necessary to give a 
neutral ground before dyeing or colour 
printing. The B. effects of the sun’s rays 
has been observed from the earliest times, 
and sunlight still plavs an important part 
in many branches of the industry. Cer- 
tain chemicals are also employed, such as 
chlorine, hydrogen peroxide, and sulphur 
dioxide. The first 2 operate as oxidising 
agents and the last as a reducing agent, 
liberating hydrogen from water. B. w'as 
undoubtedly practised amongst the early 
Egyptians, and the whiteness of their 
linens was esteemed by other nations. 
The Phoenicians also possessed the art, 
and were acquainted also with the cleans- 
ing effect of pot-ashes, or the alkalis 
produced from the ashes of burnt plants. 
In Greece, Italy, and Persia white textiles 
were in demand, but the mode of prepara- 
tion probably did not go further than 
exposure to sunlight when the cloth was 
in a moist condition. In Great Britain 
It was customary up to the eighteenth 
century to send linen to Holland to bo 


bleached, whence, paradoxically, the 
name brown bollaud for unbleached linen. 
The Dutch process consisted in steeping 
the linen for sev. days in a lye of crude 
potashes, after which it was treated with 
buttermilk for some weeks. It was then 
spread out upon the grass in the sunshine 
and kept moistened. The whole process 
occupied sev. months, during the summer. 
This method was followed at bleach- 
fields estab. in Scotland about 1730, but 
an improvement was instituted in 175C 
by Dr. Francis Horne 6f Edinburgh, who 
suggested the use of very dilute sulphuric 
acid instead of buttermilk. The result 
was a shortening of B. process, as the 
souring took at most a dav, and as this 
stage occurred about 5 or 6 times during 
the recurrent process, the time saved 
amounted to sev. weeks. The next 
improvement was the application of 
chlorine to B. The properties of this gas 
had been investigated by Scheele In 1774, 
and in 1785 Berthollet suggested its use 
for the purpose of breaking down colour- 
ing matter in textiles. James Watt, who 
was acquainted with Berthollet, intro- 
duced the process into Scotland shortly 
afterwards, and it soon made its way also 
among the Lancashire manufacturers. 
The form in which It was most generally 
used was B. powder (g.v.), which was 
Introduced in 1799 by Charles Tennant, 
of Glasgow. 

Cotton Bleaching. Raw cotton contains 
as impurities vegetable wax, colouring 
matter, seed husks, and other organic 
substances up to 5 per cent by weight 
of tho material. When It has passed 
through the loom it is further contami- 
nated by weaver’s size, with which the 
warp is dressed for strengthening purpose, 
oil from the machinery, and other acci- 
dental impurities up to perhaps 20 per 
cent l>y weight of tho material. If cotton 
is therefore bleached in the raw state it is 
sufficient to treat It first with a warm 
solution of soda, after which a solution of 
B. powder is applied; tho process being 
completed by souring with dilute sul- 
pbnric acid. The material is washed 
after each stage of the process. In the 
case of woven goods, singeing is first em- 
ployed to remove the nap, the material is 
then washed and afterwards boiled in 
milk of lime. The next stage is the ‘ pey 
sour,’ when the lime Is dissolved out by 
hydrochloric acid. The B,, or ‘chemick- 
ing,’ follows, which means that the goods 
are run through B.-powder solutlou. 
There is another washing, and the goods 
are finally treated with dilute suljuiuric 
acid (‘white sour’) and washed. 

Singeing is required to produce a 
smooth surface, and consists in burning 
off the projecting fibres by passing the 
material through a gas flame or over a 
hot plate. Gas singeing is used for goods 
which have an uneven surface, so that all 
the fibres come in contact with the flame, 
though, of course, only for a very short 
time. In plate singeing the pieces, sewn 
together, are drawn rapidly over 2 arched 
copper plates heated by furnaces beneath. 
Roller singeing consists of allowing the 
sewn strip to pass round a roller which 
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revolvoB in the reverse direction. The material to the action of sunlight. This 
roller is heated by a flame being drawn prolongation of the process is due to the 
through the Inside of the cylinder, and heavy percentage (20 per cent) of im- 
the advantage of the process is that the purity in the fibre, much of it obstinate 
cotton is continuously Drought in contact material to deal with. The fabric is so 
with a freshly heated surface. The grey close in texture and yet so liable to 
wash is carried on in a dash-wheel washing deterioration from the use of drastic 
machine, a cylindrical box of 4 diva, into reagents, that the solutions employed 
which the pieces are put. Tlie revolving can only take effect by constant repeti- 
of the box causes the material to dash tlon. As the ‘grassing* of the linen Is a 
throuprh the w ater against the sides of the prominent feature in the B. process, the 
machine, so that the required solution is industry can only be carried on away from 
effectively carried out. The lime boil is large tns., where the discolouring sub- 
accomplished by passing the strip of stances in the air would undo the work 
pieces through milk of lime and into a achieved by the long exposure to light, 
bowking klcr, which is a strongly con- fVool Bleaching, Wool, as received by 
structed cylinder capable of holding the manufacturer, is usually in an impure 
3500 lb. of cotton. The milk of lime is state, the unnecessary substances amoimt- 
forced through the material by high- ing to about 30 per cent. These consist 
pressure steam to the bottom of the of a natural wax coating the fibres, and 
cylinder. The kiers are usually worked known as ‘yolk/ other exudations soluble 
in pail's, so that the liquid can be forced in water and known as ‘ sulnt,* and the 
from one kler to the other alternately, dirt which has accumulated since the last 
The lime decomposes the fatty substances washing. The wool is treated with soap 
in the material forming insoluble soaps solution, w'hlch dissolves out the fat, 
which remain in the fabric after the sub- whUe the water itself Is sufficient to re- 
sequent washing. Tbe grey sour, or move the other substances. The actual 
treatment with sulphuric acid, dissolves B. may be carried out by employing 
out these substances, and after washing, hydrogen peroxide, which, however, is 
the material is ready for cbemicking, or 8ome\^at expensive. Sulphur dioxide is 
treatment with chloride of lime in a wash- more usually employed, either as fumes 
ing-maebine. Tbe object of the white obmined from burning sulphur, or as the 
sour, or final treatment with sulphuric aqueous solution (sulphurous acid), 
acid, is to dissolve out the lime in the B. The bleaching of wool never forms a 
powder so as to allow the chlorine to separate industry, as in the case of cotton 
complete its B. action. and linen B.; and although in itself of 

Madder Bleach^ the most thorough kind minor Importance, it is necessarily pro- 
of calico bleach, and in general use among ceeded by the operation of ‘ scouring/ 
calico printers. The aim is to get rid of which is of fundamental iini)ortaiico, both 
every impurity which will attract colour- to the manufactuer and the dyer. Scour- 
ing matter in the madder or other dye ing with alkaline solutions involves 
bath, so that the finished print may have steeping for sev. hrs. in tepid water, 
a pure white ground. Bef<»ro subjecting scouring for 15-30 min. with dilute 
to tbe actual B. process, the preliminary alkaline solutions, and washing with 
operations of stamping, stitching, and water. For lower-class wools, containing 
singeing have to be performed. The a large proportion of yolk, and when 
purpose of these operations is to recog- cheapness is aimed at, sufficiently satis- 
nlse each piece of cloth and to trace factory results are obtained by the 
damages. proper use of sodium carbonate free from 

Market Bleach. In this the object is caustic soda or other injurious impurity, 
simply to impart a brilliant white appear- iSilk Bleaching. Raw silk consists of the 
ance to calico or other similar material, fil^re proper and a gum-like substance, 
so as to fit them for immediate sale as sericine. This latter amounts to about 
finished white goods. The operations are 20 per cent by weight, and has to bo 
for the most part identical with those of removed by treatment with a strong soap 
the madder bleach processes. solution. It is afterwards boiled In a 

Turkey Bed Bleach is merely a curtail- weaker soap solution, rinsed, and dried, 
ment of other processes, and is intended The B. is often carried out, as in the case 
for yarn or cloth to be subsequently dyed of wool, by the use of sulphurous acid. 

S lain alizarin red or Turkey red. In It Latterly, however, for tussore and fairly 
le operation of singeing and the appli- coarse silk, hydrogen peroxide is used, 
cation of bleaching powder are omitted, Tbe B. of silk with hydrogen peroxide is 
because they dimmish the fullness and being increasingly adopted, especially for 
brilliance of the red dye. tussore silk and other wild silks. In fact 

As regards all these B. processes. It for these silks no other method of B. gives 
may be said that there have been but few such satisfactory results, 
changes in the past half century, and that Other Material. Jute is only pai'tially 
such slight modifications as have been bleached, as its fibres are easily disln- 
introduoed have always been in respect tegrated. Hypochlorite of soda is the 
of the mechanical appliances employed, usual B. agent. Hemp may also be ball- 
lAnen Bleaching, The same principles bleached by the use of B. powder or 
are utilised in linen B. as in cotton B., but hypochlorite of soda. Stmw used for 
the process Is much more tedious, and making hats is bleached with peroxide of 
contains many repetitions of stages, hydrogen while the straw is in the form 
together with the employment of ‘croft- of plait. As considerable discoloration 
ing,' or the exposure of the moistened takes place during the shaping of hats, a 
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further bleai-h is required, and Is accom- 
plished by treatment with sulphurous 
acid or hydrogen peroxide as before. 
Wood is bleaclied by being immersed in an 
alkaline solution of hydrogen peroxide. 
Paper is made of a variety of materials. 
Including esparto grass, wood, straw, rags, 
etc. Those are usually blcaclied when 
they are half made up by treatment with 
B. powder. It is necessary, however, in 
the case of paper to remove tlie chlorine 
thoroughly by subsequent treatment with 
a substaiieo with a strong afTlnity for 
chlorine, as iiyposulphate of lime. See 
S. H. Biggins, Ji leaching, 1924: S. R. 
Trotman and E. L. Thorp, Bleaching and 
Finishing of Cotton, 1911, 1927. 

Bleaching Powder, a rather dirty wliite 
powder made by the action of chlorine 


fishes, in which the air-bladder opens into 
the gullet. The common B., Alburnvs 
lueidvR, is a fish with a protruding jaw 
and an elongated body, generally from 
5 to 7 in. in length. It is common in the 
European riva. N. of the Alps, and occurs 
in large shoals. It forms a greav. part of 
the diet of such fish as the pii:e, trout, 
etc. Artificial pearls are manufactured 
from the coating of its scales. 

Blea Tarn (Blue Tarn), name of 2 small 
lakes in tho Eng. Lake Diet. 3. in 
CJumberland, on the moor between 
Borrowdale and Wythbum (l.'>r)2 ft.); 
2. in Westmorland, Ixitween Dungeon Gill 
and Fell Foot, the scene of Wordsworth’s 
Kreursion. The excursionists climbed 
Liiigmoor tToiii Tattle Langdale vil. ami 
dropped upon B. T., ‘the little lowly 
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upon slightly moist slacked lime. In 
Bachmauu’s T)roccss the lime Is blown to 
the top of a chlorinating tower by means 
of compressed air, and is distributed to 
the highest floor of the tower through a 
hopper. It then falls to successive low’er 
floors, on each of which it is mechanicnlly 
raked, while a current of chlorine is 
driven up the tower in the opposite 
direction. Gonditioiis are so adjusted 
that by the time the product roacbos tho 
last floor it is fully chlorinated. Hot air 
Is now blown through it to remove free 
chlorine, and tho B. P. falls into a hopiier 
from which it can be delivered into con- 
tainers. B. P. or ‘chloride of lime' is a 
mixture of eolelum hypochlorite, CalOCDg 
wltli basic cahiiimi chloride monohydrate, 
CaCl,.Ca(0 11)2.11^0. When treated with 
dilute acids it yields all its chlorine as 
the free gas. A good commercial sample 
gives 36-40 per cent of its weight of 
chlorine. B. P. is used in bleaching 
(g.v.), as a disinfectant, and to destroy 
mustard gas. On exposure to air it 
gradually deteriorates. 

Bleak, fresh -water fish belonging to the 
Cyprinidfie, In tho Physostoml div. of bony 


vale' from the wild table-land of the 
‘savage region.' 

BJoohnuni {B. boreals or Loinaria 
spicanl), fern of the order PolypodiacoeCi 
native of Europe, ISJ.E. Asia, tho Canaries, 
and N.W. America. Popular name is the 
hard fern or K. fern. It resembles 
bracken in the fruiting, and grows host in 
cool, shady places. 

Bleda, king of the Huns, was brother 
of the famous Attila. The 2 reigned 
together from 433 to 445, when Bleda d. 

Bleeding, a discharge of blood occa- 
sioued by tho rupture or cutting of 
arteries, vein.s, or capillaries. There may 
also be a general oozing from congested 
mucous surfaces, although no fissure in 
tho walls of tho vessels can be detected. 
Arterial B. Is characterised by jerky 
movement and the bright scarlet colour 
of the fluid; in venous H. the fluid is dark 
puri)lo and comes in a continuous stream ; 
capillary B. Is shown by a bright red 
colour and a gentle flow. The methods 
of stopping B. for first-aid purposes in- 
volve the elevation of the wounded part, 
the application of cold, and pressure by 
fingers or bandages at suitable points. 
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If the B. Is arterial, pressure must be 
applied to the artery between the heart 
ana the wound, and if the artery is some 
distance below the surface, a severe li(fa«‘ 
ture is necessary. Venous B. is met by 
pressure directly above the wound by a 
pad kept in position by bandages. In- 
ternal B. is best treated bv the patient 
lying down and wet cloths being laid 
over the affected part. Severe hsemor- 
rhage is in any case dangerous, and should 
be treated without waiting for the arrival 
of the surgeon. B. as a remedial measure 
is seldom resorted to nowadays as com- 
I)ared with its continual use centuries ago. 
The means adopted are venesection, cup- 
ping, and leeching. Venesection, or the 
cutting of a vein, is used to relieve the 
general engorgement of the pulmonary 
vessels after a chest injury and in other 
cases of suffocation. To relieve the blood 
pressure a vein in the forearm is opened. 
Cupping means withdrawing blood by 
means of the reduced air pressure in a 
heated cup placed over a puncture in the 
skin. It is not now used for extensive 
inflammation, but for local inflamma- 
tions, as in ear troubles, meningitis, etc. 
Leeches are applied over prominences 
where pressure can afterwards bo applied 
to stop the B. They may either be 
allowed to drop off of themselves or in- 
duced to do so by the application of salt. 
See Venesection or Phlebotomy ; Cup- 
ping; Leeches; Hemophilia. 

Bleek. Friedrich (1793-1859), Ger. 
biblical critic, b. at AhronsbSk, in Hol- 
stein, on July 4. He studied theology at 
Kiel and Berlin. Ho became a tutor at 
the latter univ. in 1818, and was made 
prof, of theology in 1823. In 1829 ho 
removed to Bonn, where he was also prof, 
of theology, and where he remained till 
bis death. His chief work is his com- 
mentary on the Hebrews, which is con- 
sidered to be one of the best exegetlcal 
works of the nineteenth century. His 
Introduction to the Holy Scriptures (18G0- 
1862) and the Lectures on the Ajiocalyvse 
(1875) were trans. into Eng. 

Bleek. Wilhelm Heinrich Immanuel 
(1827-75), Qer. philologist, son of Fried- 
rich B., b. at Berlin on Mar. 8. He joined 
Bishop Colenso in Natal in 1855, and 
spent some time studying the Kaflflrs. He 
settled down at Cape Town and was made 
keeper of the Grey library in 1861. Here 
he pursued his philological Investigations 
till his death on Aug. 17, 1875. He was 
instrumental in assigning the great Bantu 
family to its proper ethnographical 
position. His works Include a Handbook 
of African, Australian, and Polynesian 
Philology (3 vols., 1858-63), and nis un- 
finished Comparative Grammar of South 
African Languages (1869). 

Blehr, Otto (1846-1926), Norwegian 
politician. As a Liberal, he took part in 
the agitation for the establishment of 
arl. gov. In Norway. When this had 
CCD attained in 1884, he turned his 
attention to the question of the separation 
of Norway and Sweden, and, as Prime 
Minister, he was leader of the movement 
for the peaceful settlement of that issue. 
From 1903 till 1917 he withdrew from 


political life, but became minister of 
finance in 1920 and Prime Minister agralu 
in 1923. Represented Norway at the 
League of Nations. 

Bleiberg, vil. in the prov. of Carinthla, 
Austria, 8 m. W. of Vlllach. It is situated 
in the valley of the Drave, near the cele- 
brated Bleiberg (Lead Mt.). Pop. 900. 

Bleibtreu. Georg (1828-92), Ger. painter, 
b. at Xanten, Rhenish Prussia. Pupil of 
Dflsseldorf Academy, 1843-48, also later 
under Hlldebrandt. In 1858 he went to 
Berlin, where he made his first success 
with scenes from the Dan. war. In 1866 
he accompanied the Prussian army in the 
suite of Prince Frederick Charles; 1870 
in that of the crown prince; 1869 member 
of Berlin Academy. The works for 
which ho was celebrated consisted of 
battle-scenes from the wars of Frederick 
the Great, the Napoleonic wars, and from 
other wars during his lifetime. 

Blekinge, prov. of Sweden, which Is 
washed by the Baltic Sea on the E. and 
S. sides. It is one of tho most beautiful 
and historically interesting parts of 
Sweden. It belonged to Denmark, with 
the exception of 1332-60, till 1648, when 
it was united to Sweden. The chief tn. 
Is Carlskrona. The area of B. is 1300 
sq. m. Pop. 147,000. 

Blenoathra, see Saddleback. 

Blench Holding, see Blanch. 

Blende (Ger. blenden, to deceive), one 
of tho prin. zinc ores, but, chemically, tho 
word means a zinc sulphide. In nature it 
occurs both crystalline and massive, and 
sometimes in a soft amorphous form. In 
its pure state tho crystals are colourless 
and transparent, though mostly they are 
coloured by traces of iron or other metals. 
B. generally occurs as a yellow-brown or 
black mineral with a somewhat resinous 
lustre, associated with ores of load. 
Alternative names for B. are sphalerite, 
false galena, and black jack. Other 
varieties are iiiangnneRe-l)lendo, ruby- 
blende, and antimony -blende. 

B16neau, vil. In the dept, of Yonne, 
France, situated 29 m. W.S.W. of Auxerre. 
It was here that Turenne gained the 
victory over the prince de Coud6 in 1652. 

Blenheim: (1) Ger. Blindheim), vil. of 
Bavaria on the 1. b. of the Danube, a short 
distance below Hochstadt. It is only 
remarkable as being the scene of the 
defeat of the Fr. and Bav»irians under 
Tallard on Aug. 13, 1704, by the Eng., 
under the duke of Marlborough, allied 
with the Austrians under Prince Eugene. 
The Fr, and Bavarians lost over 30,000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, and the 
Allies about 12,000. Known on the Con- 
tinent as the battle of Hdebstadt. Pop. 
of B. is 800. (2) Cap. of the Marlborough 

dlst. of New Zealand, situated on the 
Waeran R., near the coast, 20 m. S. of 
Plcton by rail. 

Blenheim Spaniel, variety of miniature 
spaniel much like the King Charles, but 
It has shorter ears and differs from it in 
colouring, being pure white with brown 
and red markings. It received its name 
from the estate of the duke of Marl- 
borough, where it was first bred. See 
also under Spaniel. 
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Blenheim Park, the seat of the duke of 
Marlborough, near Woodstock, Oxford- 
shire. It was presented to Marlborough 
in acknowledgment of his victory at 
Blenheim during the reign of Quoon Anne. 
It stands In the royal estate of Wood- 
stock, which also formed part of the 
reward. The £500,000 voted for the 
presentation was found to be insufficient. 
Its architect was Sir John Vanbrugh, 
whose powers are amply proclaimed oy 
the grandeur ef the massive building, 
the length of whose front is 348 ft. The 
area of the park is 2700 ac., and its 
boundaries 12 m. long. The trees are 
said to be arranged on a plan similar to 
the placing of Marlborough’s men at 
Blenheim. The R. Glyme widens into an 
artificial lake, and is spanned l)y a large 
bridge. 

Blanker, Ludwig (1812-G3), Amer. 
soldier, ft. at Worms. After the revolu- 
tion of 1840 he fled to U.S.A., and being 
made a general in the Federal army ho 
fought with distinction throughout the 
Civil war. 

Blenkinsop, John (1783-1831), Bng. 
engineer, ft. near Leeds. He was a fore- 
runner of Stephenson in the development 
of the locomotive. His locomotive was 
patented in 1811, Its chief feature being 
a cog-wheel that fitted into a toothed 
rail. At a test at Hunslet, Leeds, on 
June 24, 1812, it covered 11 m. in 23 
min., * without the slightest accident.* B. 
d. at Leeds. 

Blennerhassett, Harman (1765-1831), 
Irish- Amor., lawyer, ft. in co. Kerry, 
Ireland; educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and called to the Irish Bar, 1790; 
he married his niece, and ostracised for 
this went to America, where B. bought an 
is., since called H. Is., in W. Virginia; he 
supported Aaron Burr in his conspiracy, 
and his is. was plundered by the W. Vir- 
ginia militia; he went to Canada later, 
where bo practised as a lawyer. 

Blennius, or Blenny, name given to 
various species of a genus of acantho- 
pterygious fishes of the family BleuDlldee. 
They are littoral fishes found in all 
temperate and tropical seas in groat 
V'ariety ; they are of small size and live in 
shoals. The blennics are distinguished 
by having the ventral placed before the 
pectoral fin, and it consists of one to three 
soft rays. B. ocellaris, butterfly blenny, 
is a Brit, species. 

Blennorrhoaa, an excessive discharge of 
mucus. 

Blenny, see Blennius. 

Blepsias, genus of small fishes allied to 
the miller’s thumbs and bull-heads which 
inhabit the shores of N. regions. They 
belong to the Cottidee family of acan- 
tbopterygiouo fishes, and aro of no food 
value, ii. villosus is a native of the 
Aleutian Is. 

Blftriot, Louis (1872-1936), Fr. aviator, 
ft. at Ctunbrai, July 1 ; trained in engineer- 
ing at Kcolo CentraJo des Arts ct Metiers. 
His early interest in the design of aero- 
planes led him, in 1906, to open an aero- 
plane factory at Issy-les-Moullneaux. the 
first to be started in France, and he nlm- 
Belf learnt to fly. In 1908 he flew 60 m. 


in only two stages In a monoplane of his 
own design and manuf, A year later ho 
was the first man to cross the Bng. 
Channel by air. This flight from Calais 
to Dover on July 25, 1909, marked an 
epoch In aviation. His monoplane,# 
weighing 600 lb., with a 22-h.p. engine, 
covered the distance of 31 m. In 37 rain. 
This and subsequent feats won him an 
international reputation. During the 
First World War his factory produced a 
number of military machines, and since 
the war until bis death on Aug. 1, 1930 
most of his energies were devoted to the 
Improvement and manuf. of the mono- 
plane to which he gave his name. He 
claimed to have built about 10,000 planes 
and to have designed some 200 models. 

Bles, Hendrik (1480-c. 1521), Flemish 
artist- ft. at Bouvlgnes. Is tnought to 
have studied at Antwerp under Joachim 
Patenier, whose style he imitated. His 
manner is hard and diy. but his figures 
well drawn. He generally painted land- 
scapes, with scriptural subjects intro- 
duced, and instead of signing his name 
painted an owl In one corner. He is 
represented in the National Gallery, 
London, by a ‘Christ on the Cross’ and 
a * Magdalen.* 

Blessed Virgin, Servants of the, see 

Servites. 

Blessington, Marguerite, Countess of 

(1789-1849), Irish writer, daughter of 
Edratind Power, a small landowner, ft. at 
Knock wiet, Tipperary. She was com- 
pelled to marry Captain Farmer when she 
was only 14. His worthlessness caused 
her to leave him after 3 months. Not 
long after his death she married Charles 
Gardiner, earl of Blessington, in 1818. 
In 1822 she toured the Continent, and 
while at (ienoa made the acquaintance of 
many distinguished men, among them 
Byron. This acquaintance ripened into 
friendship. Till 1829. the year of her 
husband’s death, sho lived in Paris, and 
here as in London became the leader of 
a world of music, art, and literature. With 
the fortune left her she cstab. a court at 
Gore House, Kensington. From 1822 an 
acquaintanceship with the Count d’Orsay 
had gradually assumed a more intimate 
character, and later society refused to 
recognise her on account of their irregular 
union. This circumstance, and a vast 
accumulation of unpayable debts, forced 
them to abandon their responsibilities, 
and they crossed to Paris in 1849. Dur- 
ing the previous 20 years sho had written 
a number of novels of no literary value. 
She d. of apoplexy on Juno 4. Her Con- 
veraaiions with Byron had some effect in 
lessening the condemnatory attitude his 
countrymen had adopted towards him. 

Bletchingley, tn. of Surrey, England, 
5 m. N.B. of Reigate. Fuller’s earth is 
raised in the neighbourhood. Pop. 2200. 

Bletohley, tn. of N.E. Buckinghamshire, 
England, 45 m. N.W. of London. Pop. 
6600. 

Bletting, first stage in the decomposi- 
tion of ripe fruits, when bleis, or rotten 
spots, first appear on them. Some fruits 
such as the medlar, aro kept until they 
roach this stage to improve their flavour. 
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Blewflelds, see Blukfields, River. 

Blewits (Tricholorna personatus), species 
of musliroom with a thick stem and vlolot- 
stalnod gills. It is found in the nutunm. 

Blioher, Steen Steensen (1782-1848), 
Dan. novelist and poet, b. Oct. 11, at 
Vlborg. He was educated at Copen- 
hagen. In 1819 ho became pastor at 
Thoming. and in 1826 at Spendrup, 
Jutland. Between the years 1807-9 he 
trans. Ossian, and the appearance of 
JSnmklokkcn (1826) and Jydske Uomanzer, 
the first of his Jutland tales, earned him 
still greater popularity, which was, how- 
ever, surpassed by his National Not^eller, 
which admirably reflect country life of 
the period in Jutland. As a poet be is 
essentially national, and his works are full 
of tenderness and philosophic thought. 

Blickling, vll. of Norfolk, Eng., near 
Avlesham, It is famous for its hall, 
which is a fine quadrangular red-brick 
Jaeobean house, the building of wdiich 
was begun by Sir Henry Hobart, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, who pulled 
down the fourteenth century manor- 
house, in which Anne Boleyn spent much 
of her childhood. The present hall wus 
completed in 1626 by the sou of the <>hief 
Justice, who entertained Charles II. there. 
The W. front was rebuilt in 1729 after a 
fire. B. was sold by the old knight. Sir 
Thomas Erpinghara, to Sir John Fostolf. 
It is now the property of Lord Lothian. 
B. church is a Perpendicular structure on 
the S. side of the B. park. 

Blickling Homilies, series of sermons, so 
called because MS. Is preserved at Bllck- 
Ung Hall, Norfolk. They were pos8il)ly 
due to religious revival and foundation of 
monasteries about a.d. 969, and are 19 in 
number, some incomplete, others only 
fragments, the earlier ones being regular 
sermons, the later largely of a narrative 
character based on legendary sources. 
Their stylo marks the transition between 
the prose of AiJfrod and that ot /Elfric. 
St. Paul's Vision bears some resemblance 
to the passage in Beowulf describing the 
groves near (irendel’s home, but similar 
descriptions occur in many poems of the 
perloa. I'be homilies may bo by various 
authors, and written at different periods, 
but proi>ably they belong to tlie close of 
the tenth century. They refer to the 
belief that the year 1000 was to be the 
end of the world. Morris ed. them for 
Early Eng. Text Society, 1874-80. See 
Earle’s A.-S. Literature, 1884. 

Blidah, tn. of Algeria connected with 
Algiers by rail, and in. S.W. of that tii. 
It possesses orange groves, while other 
products Include cotton, raisins, grain, 
tobacco, and cork -wood. Earthquake 
visitations occurred in 1828 and 1867. 
Pop. 38,000. 

Blid worth, coal-mining vil. of Notts, 
near Mansfield. 

Bligh, William (1754-1817), Eng. 
admiral, b. of a Cornish family. His name 
Is usually connected with the mutiny of 
the Bounty. Ho sailed with Cook on his 
second voyage as sailing master, and 
during this voyage bread fruit was dis- 
covered at Tahiti; from this discovery he 
received Ids nickname Bread-fruit Bligh. 


After seeing some active service he was 
sent back in command of the Bounty to 
introduce the bread-fruit plant into the W. 
Indies from Tahiti. He stayed at Tahiti 
for some 6 months, and during that time 
his men became so demoralised that on 
sailing for the W. Indies his crew' muti- 
nied, an<l he and his ofllcers were cast 
adrift. After a voyage of over 4000 m. in 
an open boat they managed to reach 
Timor. On his return to England in 1790 
he w’as appointed to the Provident^, and 
managed at lost to carry out his original 
project. He was present at the mutiny 
at the Noro in 1797, and later fought 
under Duncan at Camperdown, being 
present also and specially mentioned at 
the battle of Copenhagen. In 1805 he 
w'as appointed governor of New S. Wales, 
but his severity led to mutiny, and for 2 
years he was Imprisoned. The oflacer 
who led the revolt was later brought home 
and cashiered. In 1811 he returned to 
England, and was made first a rear- 
admiral, and later a vice-admiral. He d. 
in London after a courageous but some- 
what stormy ciiroer. Se£, G. Mackaness, 
Life of Vice-Admiral William Bligh, 1936; 
H. V. Kvatt, Bum Bebellion, 1938. 

Blighia, genus of plants named after 
Caj)tain William Bligh. U.N., belonging 
to the order Sapindacew. B. sapida, the 
akeo-tree, is the sole species, and is a 
native of Guinea. It is cultivated for its 
fruit, the aril of the seed Is pulpy, and has 
a pleasant subacid flavour. 

Blight, a disease common to cultivated 
plants, particularly cereals and grasses. 
The term has been used to cover many 
forms of disease, irrespective of their 
cause, and is specially applied to those 
ailments, w'hich seize the plant before 
maturity. 

Blighty (corruption of Hindustani 
belati from tho Arabic wildi/at. meaning a 
prov. or distant country), word which 
came into use among the Brit, troops in 
the First World War, signifying the home 
country. 

Blimbing, otherwise Bilimbi, tree of the 
order Oxalidacete, Indigenous to the E. 
Indies. Its refreshing, wdiolcsome fruit 
justifies its extensive cultivation in the 
Antilles. 

Blind. Blindness and Causes of Blind- 
ness. The term blindness indicates 
absolute loss of vision, and does not, in 
strict medical parlance, include that 
artial loss of vision or dimness which is 
nown as amaurosis. This latter disease 
is a weakness of the eyes not proceeding 
from the cornea or the interior of the eye, 
but arising fron> diseases which, though 
they do ultimately paralyse the optic 
nerve, are not at llrst directly connected 
with it. Amaui’osls chiefly aflaicts the 
aged, but may be the consequence of 
strabismus or squint. Blindness in many 
cases is congenital, but results more fre- 
quently from disease, accident, and old 
age. The prin. inducing diseases are 
purulent ophthalmia, scarlet fever, cata- 
ract, scrofula, small-pox, measles, and 
amaurosis. Many business occupations 
have an injurious effect upon the eyes, 
and before the almost universal prevalence 
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of spectacles reading: small print by gas- 
light was among the causes of blindness. 
Hereditary blindness is not frequent, 
though it has a tendency to develop itself 
in families, sometimes as a result of 
intermarriage of close relations. Loss of 
vision from small -pox is now, owing to 
vaccination, not often met with. The 
majority of cases of blindness owe their 
origin to infantile purulent ophthalmia or 
iiillammation of the eye, arising from 
inoculation at birtii with some nui'tful 
foreh?n substance. Medical opinion lays 
the greatest emphasis on the proventa- 
bility of blindness from this cause, and 
attributes that consequence mainly to 
neglect and dirt. Pathologically, oph- 
thalmia of Infancy is a contagious germ 
disease, in the vast majority of cases 
curable by injecting silver salt, usually 
silver nitrate, into the eyes of a new-born 
infant. In the U.S.A., as a result of the 
confirmation of these facts, ophthalmia 
neonatorum, or Inflammation of the eyes 
of the new-born, is a disease the existence 
of which must be notified at once to the 
proper authorities. Trachoma Is also a 
cause of blindness. This disease, which 
is one of the many forms of conjunctivitis, 
or inflammation of the conjunctiva of the 
eye, is characterised by the ‘granular* 
appearance of the inner surface of the 
eyelids, due to the presence of granular 
seird -transparent bodies, known as tra- 
choma, or follicular granulations. Want 
M cleanliness is a factor in the propagation 
of this disease, which is commonly to bo 
found in the eyelids of persons who live 
Under crowded and insanitary conditions. 
Soldiers were formerly great sufferers, 
and it is recorded that hardly any of the 
soldiers of Napoleon's army in Egrypt 
escaped the disease, the insanitary camp 
life being accentuated by the dust and 
dryness of the air. Glaucoma, or atrophy 
of the optic nerve, accoimts for many 
cases of blindness. The disease is named 
from the pupil presenting a clouded aspect 
(if a greenish colour. Most cases can be 
treated surgically if the operation bo per- 
formed Butficiontly early. In the more 
chronic forms, however, the operation 
will seldom do more than preserve what 
amount of sight is still retained. Sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia, or inflammation of 
an eye due to the injury of the other eye, 
is also a common cause of blindness, if 
the injured eye be not promptly removed. 
Myopia, or short sight, produced generally 
by too great convexity of the cornea due 
to over use of the eyes on minute objoetjs, 
may have serious results. As a rule the 
defect is diminished with increasing years. 

Blindness in the more active j^ears of 
life is very largely avoidable. IMueh of it 
is due either to definitely dysgeuic births 
or to the unre8tricte(i production of 
chilcLren in poor or bad circuinstancos. 
About 5 per cjent of the total amount of 
blindness is caused by accidents. 

Census of the Blind. In 1851, when for 
the first time in this country inquiry was 
made into the census of the B., they were 
found to number 1 in 979 in Great Britain 
and Ireland. In 1861 there were 19,352 
B. in England and Wales, or 1 B. person 


to every 1037 persons; in Scotland, 2820, 
or 1 to 1086; and In Ireland, 6879, or 1 to 
643; total, 29,248, or 1 to 994. The very 
high average in Ireland was ascertained 
to be due to the sev. outbreaks of epidemic 
ophthalmia in that country during the 
150 years procedlng 1870, and the effects 
of the ‘epidemic constitution’ so marked 
by the failure of the potato and the en- 
suing famines during the years 1845-52. 
In the 13 years from 1849 to 1861 the 
coses of ophthalmia in the workhouses, 
according to the Irish poor law com- 
missioners, were little short of 200,000. 
For the same period the total B. in U.S.A. 
was only 12,631, or 1 in 2499, a remarkable 
figure, since the average in the temperate 
regions of the globe is something like 1 In 
1300. The states* immunity from small- 
pox when that disease was rife In this 
country, before tlio days of the vaccina- 
tion laws, will do no more than account 
for a part of this great disparity between 
ourselves and the U.S.A. There has, 
however, been a decrease in the proportion 
of B. to sighted persons in every census, 
though the rate of decrease is by no means 
constant. This decrease is due to a wider 
knowledge of the nature, means of pre- 
vention, and treatment of purulent or 
other forms of ophthalmia or Inflamma- 
tiou. In 1871 the total was 21,590, i.e. 
951 per 1,000,000 of pop., or 1 in 1052; 
in 1881, 22,832, i.e. 879 per 1,000,000 of 
pop., or 1 in 1138; in 1891, ‘23,407, i.e, 
809 per 1,000,000 of pop., or 1 in 1236; 
in 1901, 25,317, i.e. 7 78 per 1,000,000 of 
pop., or 1 in 1285. In 1927 the League of 
Nations instituted inquiries as to the 
prevalence of blindness in the different 
countries of the world, and the statistics 
then obtahaed were startling. It was 
found that in the Brit. Isles the number 
of blind persons was 57,031, or about 0-12 
per cent of the pop., a proportion that is 
exceeded by only 11 of the 36 countries 
for which statistics are available. Bel- 
gium showed the best return, with 
0-036 per cent. By far the worst was 
Palestine, with 1-667 per cent, followed 
by Egypt with 1-219 per cent. In the 
U.S.A. (1920), and in Canada (1927) the 
proportion was 0-049 per cent; the statis- 
tics for France (1911) are 0*073 per cent, 
for Germany (1925) 0*058 per cent, for 
Italy (1911) 0-081 per cent, all consider- 
ably lower than those for the Brit. Isles. 

The following are later figures for the 
approximate totals of blind persons for 
the year stated In each of the countries 
specified, given In order of density of 
blind persons per 100 of the pop., as 
shown: Egypt (1927), 109,600 (0-8 per 
cent); China (estimated), 1,300,000 (0-3 
per cent); England and Woles (1943), 
76,500 (0-18 per cent); Scotland (1942), 
8900 (0-178 per cent); N. Ireland (1938), 
2100 (0-178 per cent); India (1931b 
601,400 (0-170 per cent); Eire (1935), 
4400 (0-148 per cent); Japan (1935), 
76,600 (0-117 per cent); Canada (1939), 
10,800 (0 104 per cent); U.S.A. (1936b 
114,000 (0-090 per cent); Union of S. 
Afri('a (whites, 1940), 1800 (0-083 per 
cent); Italy (1911), 28,000 (0-081 per 
cent); France (1926), 32,900 (0-080 per 
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cent); New Zealand (1938), 1200 (0 075 
per cent); Australia U921), 3900 (0-058 
per cent); Denmark (1925), 1800 (0-052 
per cent); Germany (1933), 33,200 

(0-051 per cent). There are no recent 
fljnires available for many of the above- 
mentioned countries; and none for Russia 
and other populous countries. If the 
pop. of those countries supplying Informa- 
tion aro totalled, it is estimated that the 
proportion of blind persons is 180 per 
100,000. 

Institutions for the Blind. Before the 
eighteenth century there can bo little 
doubt that no organised scientific effort 
for the relief of the B. ever manifested 
itself in the shape of responsible institu- 
tions either in this country or elsewhere. 
The first regularly orgariised establish- 
ment for the relief of the B. was the 
HOpltal Imperial des Qulnze-Vingts in 
Paris, said to have been founded by 
St. Louis in 1260 as an asylum for 300 of 
his soldiers w’ho had lost their sight in the 
crusades. This Institution, its capacity 
trebled, is still in existence, but no in- 
struction was ever imparted to its B. 
inmates. The first successful effort in 
systematic instruction was made in Paris 
bv Valentin naiiy (1745-1822), whose 
disgust, it is said, was so excited by the 
public contumely to which the more ribald 
elements of the Parisian common folk sub- 
jected the pauper B., that he set about 
devising means for rendering them, as a 
class, less helpless. Inspired by the 
success of the celebrated Abb6 de I-Ep6e in 
the education of the deaf and dumb, HaUy 
believed that equally happy results could 
be effected for the B., and it seems soon 
to have occiurrod to him that the most 
feasible method of Instruction was by 
means of letters formed and printed in 
relief. The first outcome of HaUy’s 
efforts were, in 1784, a book for the B., 
and the foundation, under the patronage 
of the Philanthropic Society, of the 
Institut des Jounes Aveugles, in Paris, 
organised under the immediate charge of 
Hatty himself. In 1786 Hatty gave an 
exhibition of the attainments of his 24 
pupils before the king and royal family at 
Versailles, when the Institution was placed 
on a more permanent footing by the royal 
bounty. Later, he was invited by the 
Russian Emperor to St. Petersburg for 
the purpose of founding a similar institu- 
tion in that city. In 1791 the School for 
the Indigent B. was opened in Liverpool, 
its Institution being due to the suggestions 
of a B. man named Edward Rushton. 
This school was speedily followed in 1793 
by the Royal Blind Asylum in Edinburgh. 
Aiter that the establishment of institu- 
tions for the B. occurs at intervals 
averaging no more than 2 or 3 years all 
over the United Kingdom up to 1879. 
The majority of them, however, are re- 
garded primarily as asylums and not as 
educational establishments at all. There 
has been a similar progress in the U.S.A., 
but on a more scientific scale, for in that 
country every state in the Union has long 
since made some provision for the educa- 
tion of its B. In 1869 was founded in 
England the Brit, and Foreign Blind 


Association, since 1914 known as the 
National Institute for the Blind, to which 
body and, in a lesser degree, to the Royal 
Normal College of Music, Norwood, and 
the Worcester College for tho B. sons of 
gentlemen, were due the improvement 
in the methods of education (^f the blind. 

in Great Britain there are numerous 
resident schools and 65 special workshops 
for tho B. In addition there are many 
home teaching societies who send teachers 
to visit the B. in their homes and lend 
embossed books. Tho National Lending 
Library, founded in 1882, holds now 
nearly 150,000 vols. in Braille and Moon 
typos. There are also 36 pension societies, 
chief among which are the Royal Blind 
Pension Society, Society for Granting 
Annuities to the Poor Atlult Blind, 
National Blind Relief Society, Cloth - 
workers’ and Cordwainers’ Companies, 
Hetherington’s Charity, and others, while 
the Ganiiier Trust administers the income 
of a bequest of £300,000 left by Henry 
Gardner in 1879 for tho relief of the blind. 

The Stale and the Blind — The Blind 
Persons Act, 1920. Relations between the 
State and tho blind, indicative of prac- 
tical sympathy, are of recent develop- 
ment. There is no example of state 
monopolies being granted to tho blind, 
but in Germany an act of 1923 made 
compulsory the employment of a small 
percentage of disaided men, including 
the blind, among normal workers. In 
France, also, a Compulsory Employment 
Act was passed in 1924, but only those 
blind persons who lost their sight in the 
First World War can claim benefit under 
it. Here nnd there, too, in Europe, where 
there are state monopolies in handling 
tobacco or matches, a preference in tho 
matter of employment has been granted 
to tho disabled, including tho B. Eng- 
land goes no further than an ofticial 
recommendation to government depts. 
and local authorities to give preference 
to goods produced by workshops for tho 
B. The First W orld War, however, gave 
a real impetus to the movement for tho 
emancipation of the B,, and legislation 
which had been for years accorded only 
half-hearted support was speeded up. 
Generally speaking, however, the coun- 
tries which emerge best out of tho test of 
state responsibility for tho B. are the 
Eng. -speaking countries. In many states 
of the U.S.A. state commission for tho 
welfare of tho B. have been estab., and 
many states grant pensions to blind 
Iversons as such. In Great Britain 
limited state pensions are paid, while 
many local services are insisted upon by 
tho State and supported by public funds. 
Much of this activity may have had Its 
beginnings before the war, but they were 
stimulated by the return of the blinded 
men from the fighting forces. 

Tho Eng. Act of 1920 was the first 
attempt to provide nationally and com- 
prehensively for all sections of the blind 
community. Tho Act falls into 2 parts. 
The first makes provision for pensions for 
practically all blind persons over 50 years 
of age; subject to inability to perform 
any work for which eyesigh' is needed the 
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blind were by this Act entitled to pension 
at the age of 50 on the same scale, accord- 
ing to means, as those to other ‘non- 
contributory’ persons at the age of 70 
under the Old Age Pensions Acts 1908- 
1924 (Consolidated Act, J936h The second 
part of the Act requires local authorities 
to make schemes, to be paid for jointly 
out of national and local funds, for the 
establishment of homes, hostels, and 
workshops, the payment of allowances to 
the unemployable blind, and the organi- 
zation of home teaching and home 
workers’ schemes. Generally speaking, 
the local authorities have operated their 
schemes in conjunction with voluntary 
agencies because the latter possess both 
specialised knowledge and the available 
voluntary services required. It may be 
noted that the Act, while it compels 
local authorities to submit schemes 
which they will be prepared to carry out, 
does not compel adherence to any parti- 
cular method, but leaves the adequacy of 
the scheme very largely for local decision. 
The Act also provides for the registration 
of the blind persons themselves and of 
voluntary charities operating on behalf 
of the B. — the object of the latter being to 
give some guarantee of bona fid^ in the 
interests of the B. By the Blind Peraons 
Act, 1938, the pension age was lowered 
from 50 to 40 — thus directly benefiting 
some 7000 blind persons between the ages 
40 and 50 in England and Wales alone — 
and, further, blind persons (and their de- 
pendants) were, apart from exceptional 
needs, removed entirely from the Poor 
Law (now abolished by the post-war 
social insurance legislation) by statutory 
provision which brought all local authori- 
tie.s on the footing of those who had 
already exercised their option (under the 
Local Govorninent Act, 1909) by declaring 
their obligation to assist blind persons, in 
their administrative schemes, exclusively 
under the Act of 1920. The Ministry of 
Health has also appointed a standing 
advisory committee on blindness, in- 
cluding its prevention, to carry on the 
work hitherto undertaken by the special 
committee of the Union of Counties Asso- 
ciations for the Blind, which therefore 
ceased to exist in 1938. 

Education and Training of the Blind. 
The B. can best be assisted by placing 
them as early as possible in the most 
favourable circumstances to help them- 
selves. It is uueconomicaJ not to give 
the B. the best education of its kind in 
the trade or profession they can best 
follow. It is an outworn fallacy to 
suppose that by a sort of Jaw of com- 
pensation the other senses of the B. are 
keener than those of the seeing. The 
senses of hearing and touch must be 
developed before they can be any real 
substitute for sight, and the earlier such 
development is begun, the bettor for the 
future welfare of the B. person. The 
spirit of the times has for the lost 60 years 
been opposed to the purely charitable as 
against the economic treatment of the B., 
and to the idea of Increasing the size of 
B. asylums and thereby making ever 
larger demands on the public funds. For 


those B. who for various reasons can 
never maintain themselves fully — and 
very few who have become B. late in life 
can ever do so — there will always be room 
for charity ; but it is now recognised that 
most of the young B. ought to receive 
such an education as will fit them to be- 
come useful members of society. Eng- 
land, however, lagged far behind America 
and other countries in the practical 
recognition of this economic truth. An 
efficient system of education for the B. 
must bo founded on an adequate course 
of physical development. With care the 
B. children can soon adapt themselves 
without undue risk to a number of the 
modes of i“ecreation of sighted children, 
e.g. swimming, jumping, swings, skittle- 
alleys, roller-skating, skipping, rowing, 
and so forth. A sound school curriculum 
should provide for classes graded to meet 
the requirements of various ages. When 
the B. child is about 14 years of age some 
opinion can be formed as to wliether its 
aptitude lies in the direction of meclianical 
work or handicrafts, or whether it has 
ability in the direction of general business 
or even something higher. Experience 
shows that the chief vocations of the B. 
comprise organists, teachers of music 
(Airierica chiefly), organ and piano tuners, 
basket-working, making of brushes and 
brooms, the making of new and remaking 
of old bedding, mat-making, cork -fender 
milking, chair-caning, mattress -making, 
wire-making, and various forms of plait- 
ing, of making of stereotype i)lates for 
printing Braille, telephone operating, ami, 
more especially for women, knitting, 
sewing, crocheting, and the loaking of 
fancy baskets and brushes. Massage has 
been found very suitable work for the 
B., and an Institute of Massage by the 
Blind was formed in London. B. persons 
have also boon known to follow’ success- 
fully such professions os the (Church and 
the law. The opening up of a musical 
education as a field for the B. has in 
some countries, notably in America, been 
attended with great success. The pre- 
judice in England up to 1869 against the 
dotted system of reading Instruction for 
the B., a system peculiarly favourable for' 
musical notation, may explain England’s 
backwardness in this respect. However, 
the introduction into this country of the 
Braille system {see below), resulted in the 
establishment in 1872 at Norwood of the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind. The college em- 
braces 3 distinct depts.: (1) General edu- 
cation; (2) Science and practice of music; 
and (3) Pianoforte tuning. Special care 
is bestowed on the Intellectual training of 
the pupils, experience having proved that 
whatever the talent of the B. pupil for 
music, he will only become self-supporting 
where his musical training has had an 
adequate foundation in general education. 
All branches of musical instruction are 
given, and special attention is paid to the 
art of teaching. In the pianoforte tuning 
dept., pupils are trained who have passed 
the age at which they might have become 
qualified for profitable employment in 
other depts. A prolonged course of careful 
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training Is, however, as necessary in 
this dept, as in the purely musical to 
enable the pupil to become self-support- 
ing. In France B. organists, tuners, and 
teachers are trained by the Institut 
National dos Jeunes Aveugles, and many 
become independent men, exercising 
highly lucrative professions. In the 
U.S.A. largo numbers of B. persons be- 
come scholars and musicians. It is 
recognised in that country, however, that 
whether in the training of the B. for a 
musical or any other professional career, 
or for competition in the labour world, 
first-rate masters, appliances, and institu- 
tions are required, and as liberal an 
education as that provided by the state 
for sighted people. In most countries 
the cost of the education of the B. is met, 
either partially or wholly, by the State, 
some local authority, or a voluntary asso- 
ciation. In regard to schools generally, 
it is conceded that boarding schools are 
more to be desired than day schools, 
home influence being prejudicial from the 
point of view of education; for the B. 
child is generally treated at home differ- 
ently from the sighted children; a similar 
objection applies to the mingling in one 
class of H. and sighted children, the result 
often being that the memory of the B. i 
child is developed at the expense of its 
other faculties. The habit of uniting the 
B. with the deaf and dumb is also un- 
sound policy. Recreation and healthful 
surroundings are a sine qua non, but more 
€8i>ecially in the case of those B. children 
whose vitality, whether congenitally or 
for other reasons, la lower than that of 
the average child. 

Types and Appliances. The idea of 
enabling the B. to read by touch is an old 
one, which would naturally suggest itself 
to all who desired to assist them in 
the attainment of knowledge. The first 
attempts at its practical application were 
made as far back as the sixteenth century, 
but were not very successful. The 
pioneer in the art of stamping characters 
on paper in relief was Hatiy, who, in . 
printing his first book in 1784, used the 
italio form of the Rom. letter. In 1882 
Sir Cliarles Lowther, obtaining some 
types of this kind from France, printed 
some parts of the Bible with his own 
hand. The use of the Rom. charac- 
ter, however, is attended with certain 
disadvantages, and a long controversy 
between its advocates and those of Fry’s 
type, stenographic, and point systems, 
has resulted in the abandonment of the 
Rom. characters in favour either of purely 
arbitrary signs or of signs which in certain 
cajses retain the crude forms of Rom. 

' capitals. For one thing the Rom. charac- 
ters were not sufficiently distinct to the 
touch to be easily legible by its aid alone. 
Hence, in 1884, Gall, of Edinburgh, in- 
troduced a now character founded upon 
the ordinary Rom. capitals, but with 
angles in lieu of curves. Alston, of 
Glasgow, the Rev. W. Taylor, and others, 
especially in America, invented and em- 
ployed other modifications of the Rom. 
letters; but all of them, including Dr. 
Howe’s use of small Eng. letters without 
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capitals and with angles for curves, are 
open to the same objection. They do not 
fulfil to the finger the promise they make 
to the eye. It is only with difficulty that 
they are mastered by those who become 
B. in middle life. Doubtless a few of the 
B., chiefly among those congenitally B. or 
B. from early childhood, have lieveloped 
an extraordinary sensibility of touch : 
but acuteness of touch is not natural to 
the B., and can only bo developed by 
practice, and is not to be cultivated in a 
high degree except by tliose who, being 
exempt from necessity for manual labour, 
can keep the skin of the finger tips in a 
condition of softness and delicacy. But 
even when allowance is made for increased 
delicacy of touch, it may still ho taken as 
a fact that the Rom. clmracter, in all its 
motlifl cations, is read by the B. with 
difficulty, and the experience of Amer. 
states schools was a proof of this. Accord- 
ing to ami. reports furnished to the states 
legislatures In 1868, among the pupils at 
those schools where a Rom. letter was 
used, and after 6 years’ instruction, one- 
third read fluently, one-third imper- 
fectly, spelling the words letter by letter, 
and one-third failed entirely. At the 
Missouri Institution, on the other hand, 
where Braille’s dotted character was em- 
ployed, two-thirds of tho pupils could 
read fluently, and one-third Imperfectly, 
while no failures were recorded. As 
regards Eng. practice, Dr. Fry’s alphabet 
of ordinary capitals without their small 
strokes, invented In 1832, ’Faylor’s and 
Alston’s books in Fn^’s type in 1836, were 
the last works in Rom. From 1838 on- 
wards arbitrai*y signs came into use. 
Some of these are frankly shorthand — 
phonetic or stenographic. Others con- 
sist of rudimentary Rom. characters, or 
combinations of mere symbols and rudi- 
mentary Rom. capitals. The liiicas 
tvpe is based upon ordinary shorthand, 
the signs representing the letters of the 
alphabet, contractions being used where- 
ever possible. In the Frore phonetic 
system tho signs represent vocal sounds. 
Both systems rendered the books printed 
in them cheaper and less bulky than those 
in which common type was used, but they 
presented difficulties to tho uneducated 
adult B. Dr. Moon, himself a B. man. 
devised in 1847 a system in which many 
of tho Rom. letters are retained in sim- 
plified or rudimentary forms, while those 
which are more complicated are roplaeeil 
by Frere’s simple linear signs, any in- 
fringement of the latter’s system being 
avoided by making tho purely arbitrary 
signs selected represent different letters 
from those which they are made to 
represent by Frere. His method has the 
recommendation of being easy to acquire ; 
but tho hooks are bulky, which makes 
reading a slow process, and renders the 
cost of production very great. In Frere’s 
system the linos are read alternately from 
left to right and from right to left, the 
finger on reaching the end of the first line 
traversing a vertical arc to the right end 
or beginning of the next line, the letters 
of which are aU reversed. Moon bor- 
rowed the reversal of the alternate line 
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from Frere, but did not reverse the letters 
themselves. Moon's type is still used by 
home teaching societies, being, from its 
Bimplicity, more adapted to the require- 
monts of the dull or uneducated than that 
which is known as the point system,* and 
being also more easily learnt than Braille 
by people who have lost their sight late 
In life. But practically all the other 
'line' types have disappeared before the 
advance of the ‘ point ^ or dotted system. 
In the transition period, however, there 
was much confusion, any B. person, who 
had painfully acquired the power of read- 
ing one system, having to repeat his 


the introduction of which Into thia 
country was promoted by Dr. Annytage,. 
of the Brit, and Foreign Blind Asso- 
ciation, was invented by Louis Braille, 

f upil, and afterwards a prof., of the 
nstltut National des Jounes Aveugles, 
Paris. The basis or root form of Braille's* 
character is furnished by 6 dots arranged 
in 3 horizontal pairs • • , and every letter 
of the alphabet is represented by the 
omission of something from this root form. 
The omissions are regulated on the most 
simple system. For all the first 10 letters, 
the 2 lower dots are omitted altogether, 
each letter being formed by the 2 upper 



labour in order to master another, so as 
to be able to buy the very limited litera- 
ture in embossed type on the market. In 
1869, however, was formed the Brit, and 
Foreign Blind Association, which in- 
cluded among its members men of the 
highest ability and social standing. Five 
of the six gentlemen who at that time 
formed the executive coimcll wore totally 
B,, and the sixth was partially so. All 6 
were able to read bv touch at least 3 
systems, and were pledged to, or pecu- 
niarily interested In, none. The asso- 
ciation, after extensive and persevering 
inquiries, came to the conclusion that the 
system which best met the requirements 
of the B. was the dotted system of M. 
Braille. That was introduced into the 
Institut des Jounes Aveugles In 1834, and 
steadily grew in favour until tlxere was 
scarcely a coimtry in the civilised world 
In which it was not widely knowno and 
used, while at the same time a prejudiced 
; opposition brought it about that it was 
j scarcely heard of in the United Kingdom 
until 1869. The Braille dotted system. 


pairs or by some further omissions from 
them. The next 10 letters are foi-med by 
adding the left-hand dot of the lower pair 
to the former combinations, e.g. B is 
represented by : L by • O by ' * and M 
by :• and so on. The remaining letters 
require both dots of the lower pair. The 
simpler forms when standing alone repre- 
sent stops, and when following a parti- 
cular prefix, figures. In all there are 63 

g ossible combinations. The same system 
I applied to music, and the introduction 
Into this country of a good system of 
embossed musical notation lessened the 
difference previously existing between the 
prospects of B. musical pupils in this 
country and those of Americii or France. 
In America there were at least 2 modifi- 
cations of the point type, viz, the New 
York point and Amer. Bro-ille, in which 
the most frequently recurring letters, 
e.g. E, S, T, A, were represented by the 
least number of dots. But experiments 
carried out between 1905 and 1915, re- 
sulted in a modified form of Brit. Braille 
being adopted in the U.S.A. in 1918. 
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This modern A.mer. Braille Is known as I the Amer. historian: Alexandre Roden- 


Grade 1 4, whereas the form of Braille used 
in all other Eng. -speaking countries is 
Grade II. For working by Braille a 
simple frame with a plate of zinc or other 
metal has been perfected. The paper is 
kept in position over the plate by strips of 
other metal, and the worker with his 
stylus makes the necessary indentations 
in the paper through the perforations in 
the securing bands of metal, which, besides 
holding the paper firm, guide the writer’s 
band. When a line is completed, the 
bands are placed lower, and the writer 
proceeds as before. F. Hall, the superin- 
tendent of the Jacksonville School for the 
B., brought out a Braille typewriter, and 
also a stereotype platemaker, which can 
be operated by B. workers, and by which 
thin copper plates can be embossed and 
the requisite number of copies printed. 
An automatic Braille typewriter was 
brought out in Germany, while Wayne, 
of Birmingham, constructed a cheaper 
Braille writer. In addition to these and 
kindred inventions, many boards have 
been made to facilitate the w’orking out 
by the B. of arithmetical problems, one of 
the best being that introduced by the Rev. 
W. Taylor, containing a number of star- 
shaped holes, into which the student can 
fit a square pin in 8 different positions. 
The board is effective also for algebra. 
A newspaper in Braille, the Jiraille A^ews 
Summary, is puth-woekly by the National 
Institute for the Blind. 

Many men, both sailors and soldiers, 
lost their sight during the First World 
War, and organisations to provide for 
their welfare were estab. in most of the 
countries concerned. This work was 
naturally continued after the Second 
World War. One of the earliest was the 
Eng. one of St. Dunstaiis, founded by Sir 
Arthur Pearson, an institution which 
undertook with great success the training 
and care of men and women blinded on 
war service. 

Some Notable JUliiid Perffons. John, 
king of Bohemia, who d. lighting vali- 
antly; Ziska, the one-eyed, who lost his 
remakung eye in battle, but continued to 
fight for Bohemia; Scapinelli, the B. 
philologist, and one of the most accom- 
)lished scnolars of his day; Count de 
■*agan, who studied fortification and 
geometry; l)r. Nicholas Saunderson, 
lecturer on optics, and prof, of mathe- 
matics in Camb’’idge Univ. ; Sir John 
Fielding, half-brother of the novelist, and 
chief magistrate of Bow Street police 
court; Huber, an eminent naturalist 
and inventor of glass bee-hives; James 
Holman, who is said to have travelled 
without an attendant through a large 
portion of Europe, penetrated 5000 m. 
into Russian donainions, performed a 
voyage round the world, and actually on 
one occasion saved the ship by taking the 
helm; John Milton, the poet; Dr. William 
Moon, inventor of the Moon type; Henry 
Fawcett, prof, of political economy at 
Cambridge Univ. and postmaster-general; 
Louis Braille, inventor of the BraiUe type ; 
the Rev. Geo. Matheson, preacher and 
-writer of the Church of Scotland; Prescott, 


bach, Belgian statesman; Leonhard Euler, 
astronomer; Sir Arthur Pearson, founder 
of St. Dunstan's Home for Blinded 
Soldiers; Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., barrister 
and chairman of St. Dunstan’s; and Helen 
Keller, the Amer. blind deaf-mute, who 
pub. 5 books and was made LL.D. of 
Glasgow in 1933. 
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Whereas I was blind, 1943. 

Blind, Karl (1826-1907), Ger. author 
and revolutionist, 6. at Mannheim; edu- 
cated for the law at Heidelberg. He took 
a sufficiently active part in the rising in 
S. Germany in 1848 to be condemned to 
Imprisonment for 8 years; but his libera- 
tion by the people during his journey to 
Mainz prevented the execution of the 
sentence. Subsequently during the in- 
evitable reaction he found himself com- 
pelled first to fly t-o Belgium and later to 
seek safety in England, where his revolu- 
tionary activities continued. The Schles- 
wig-Holstein movement had its origin in 
B., who had set his efforts upon the 
establishment of Ger. freedom. His 
works are political, historical, and 
mythological, besides including bio- 
graphies of Ledru-Itollin, I)e5k, and 
Freiligrath. 

Blind, Mathilde (1841-96), Eng. poetess, 
n6e Cohen; she adopted the namo (d her 
stepfather, Karl B. (q.v.). At different 
periods she travelled in Switzerland, 
Egypt, and Italy, and it was her visits to 
Scotland that inspired her to write 2 long 
poems. The Prophecy of St. Oran, 1881, 
and The Heather on Fire, 188(1, which is u 
pasHionate outcry against the Highland 
evictions. In her epic. The Ascent of 
Man, 1888, she handies so vast a theme as 
Darwin’s theory of evolution. As a w'ritcr 
of biography she is remembered for her 
George Eliot, 1883, and Madame Boland, 
1886, w'hilst she showed her gift for 
translation in her Eng. renderings of 
Strauss’s The Old Faith and New, 1873-74, 
and The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, 
1890. At her death she bequeathed her 
property to Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Blindage, screen constructed of earth 
and timber, or other available materials, 
which soldiers build to i)rotect themselves 
against the enemy’s fire when they are in 
a trench. 

Blindheim, see Blenheim. 

Blind Spot, that part of the retina or 
internal nervous coating of the eyeball 
where the optic nerve pierces through 
from the rear. The nerve fibres not 
having spread out at this point, light 
falling thereon conveys no impression; 
so that if a small object is so placed that 
the rays of light from it fall only upon 
this area it is not perceived as being in 
the field of vision. 
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Blind-Rtory, In Gothic architectnro, 
oame for the triforium of a church. It 
is directly opposed to the clerestory. It 
consists of a gallery situated imme- 
^ately above the nave of a basilica or 
church. In some buildings the B. ex- 
tends for the entire length of the aisle, 
while sometimes it is nothing more than a 
narrow gallery against the roof of the 
nave. It serves the purpose of a flying 
buttress to counteract the thrust of the 
central vault. 

Blind-worm, or Slow-worm {Angnis 
Jragilis), a worinlike creature usually 
about 12 in. long, of which length half is 
tail. Internal traces of limbs indicate 
its relation to the lizards, particularly 
those of the ekink family. Its nostrils 
are provided with sliields, while its eyes 
are protected by scaly and movable 
eyelids. It possesses long and pointed 
teeth which incline backwards. The 
colour depen<l8 upon the age and varies 
a great deal accordingly, but usually the 
adult is brown above and black under- 
neath, while its young are white with a 
black stripe running along the centre of 
the back. They inhabit bushes and feed 
upon earthworms and slugs. Their bite 
is harmless. They are timid creatures, 
and their fright often causes a contraction 
of the muscles resulting in a rigidity so 
tense that endeavours to bend the creature 
often cause breakage. They hibernate 
during winter in groups of about a score. 

Blinn, Holbrook (1872-1927), Amer. 
actor and playwright, b. at San Francisco. 
Educated at Stanford Univ.; appeared 
first in The New South at San Francisco 
and New York. Afterw^ards formed his 
own company In his native tn. Later he 
took his company to London, playing in 
The Cat and the Cherub, and remained in 
England for some years. Achieved his 
greatest success as Pancho Lopez in 7'he 
Bad Man, which toured for 3 years in 
U.S.A. 

Blioch, Ivan Stanislavovich, see liLOcn, 
Jean de. 

Bliss, Arthur, Eng. musical composer, 
b. at Barnes, Ijondon, Aug. 2, 1891; edu- 
cated at Gambridgo U^v., where he 
studied music under Charles Wood. Also 
studied at the Boyal College of Music 
under Stanford and Vaughan Williams. 
His Rout, which was performed at Salz- 
burg in 1922, gave him a reputation on 
the Continent. He followed this with his 
Rhapsody (192.3), which was equally suc- 
cessful. His style, as shown in Colour 
Symphony (1922), though modern, owes 
something to the Fr, influence of Honeg- 
ger. His choral symphony. Morning 
Heroes, was performed in 19.30. Later 
compositions include clarinet quintet 
(1932), piano concerto (1939), string 
quartet (1941), and music for the films. 
Things to Come (1935) and Conquest of the 
Air (1939), and for the ballet Checkmate 
(1937). B. was appointed prof, of music 
at the univ. of California in 1940, and for 
the ensuing few years he was director of 
music at the Brit. Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 

Bliss, Tasker Howard (1853-1930), 
Amer. general and diplomatist. Prof, of 


military science, U.S. Naval War College, 
1885-88; military attach6, Madrid, 1897- 
1898. Served in the Puerto Ric^ii cam- 
paign in 1898, and proved himself an able 
administrator in Cuban affairs after the 
Hispano-Amer. war of 1898. Appointed 
to the Army War College Board in 1902, 
and, in that year negotiated the treaty of 
reciprocity with Cuba. In 1904-5, and 
again in 1915, was on the Joint Army and 
Navy Board. Held commands in the 
Philippines, 1908; assistant chief of staff 
in 1909. Commanded the Provisional 
Brigade on the Mexican border during the 
Mexican insurrection, 1911. From Hopt. 
1917 to May 1918 ho was chief of the 
general staff in Washington. He repre- 
sented the U.S.A. on the Supreme War 
Council in 1918, and was chosen as one 
of the 5 Amer. delegates to the Inter- 
Alliod Peace Conference, in Paris, 1919. 
Sec F. Palmer, Bliss, Peacemaker: ihe 
Lift and Letters of Qeneral Tasker Howard 
Bliss (New York), 1934. 

Blister, a v^icle or bladder formed by 
the exudation of serous fluid between the 
epidermis and true skin, the result of a 
burn, friction, as In rowing, disease, or the 
deliberate application of a remedial agent 
called a vesicant. Cantharides, or Sp. 
fly, is the chief remedy employed as a B., 
and is usually applied in the form of a 
plaster compounded of powdered caii- 
tharides, beeswax, resin, and lard, the 
mixture being spread upon adhesive 
plaster; the liquid and collodion of 
cantharides act more quickly, but are not 
so manageable. The vesicant causes a 
rapid local inflammation of the skin, 
swelling eventually occurs, and serum 
appears in from 6 to 9 hrs. The effect is 
to withdraw the blood from neighbouring 
parts and thus reduce inflammation, 
although if the B. be too near the affected 
part inflammation may be increased. It 
is also found that quite distant parts are 
affected, probably because the stimulus 
is conveyed by tne peripheral nerves to 
centres from which it Is radiated to other 
nerves. In this way the surgeons of 
former times empirically discovered that 
certain areas of the skin were sympatheti- 
cally connected with certain organs of the 
body, though probably tho benefit ob- 
tained by blistering was slight. 

Blister-beetle, see Canthauid/e. 

Blitung, or Blitong, see Billiton. 

Blizzard, type of storm characterised 
by an icy biting wind and fine snow. 
The suddenness of its commencement and 
tho rapidity of tho consequent fall of 
temp., together with the blinding snow, 
make a B. anticipated with dread by all 
who have once experienced it. Probably 
the most disastrous B. recorded is that of 
1888, which was experienced in Dakota, 
Kansas, and Texas. So spontaneous was 
its attack that field labourers died on their 
way to shelter, quite os many from 
suffocation caused by the stifling snow as 
from the intense cold. Nearly 250 persona 
perished on that occasion. During tho 
severity of the cold the R. Colorado was 
frozen to a thickness of 1 ft. Bs. are 
caused by the climatic conditions follow- 
ing the passage of cyclones across the K. 
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Amer. states. The term is probably ono- 
matopceic, oTving its origin to the noise 
occasioned by the violence of the wind. 

Blooh, Ernest (6. 1880), Swiss miisical 
composer, b, in Geneva, of Jewish 
parentage; stndled first under Jaques- 
Dalcrozo iq.v.), and later in Brussels under 
Ysaye iq.v.), and at Frankfort under 
Iwan Knorr. Through the Interest of 
Mme. Br6val, his opera Macbeth (1903) 
was produced at the Op6ra-Comlquo in 
1910. It was regarded by most critics 
as revolutionary. In 1910 he conducted 
orchestral concerts in Switzerland, and 

E reduced his flrst symphony. In 1813 
e settled in New York as teacher at the 
David Mannes School of Music, and, In 
1920, was made head of the newly estab. 
Cleveland Institute of Music. B. main- 
tains a striking individuality among 
modern composers. His music is highly 
polychromatic, sometimes barbarous, and 
even cacophonous, yet touched with a 
tragic passion of its own. His works in- 
clude the symphonic poems Vivre et 
aimer (1900) and Hiver — Printemps (1905), 
Trois Po^mes juifs for orchestra (1913), 
Israel (symphony), and Schelomo: a 
Hebrev^ Rhapsody (1918); Concerto Grosso 
1925), and a violin concerto first per- 
brmed in 1938-39. 

Blooh, Jean de, or Bliooh, Ivan Stanis- 
lavovich (1836-1902), Polish financier, 
philanthropist, and writer on economics. 
Of humble Jewish parentage, ho was 
educatvcd at the Industrial High School 
in Warsaw, and eventually made a 
fortime from his control of the railway 
system from the Black Sea to the Baltic. 
He promoted an industrial movement in 
Poland, becoming head of the timber and 
sugar trade.s. His book on the Russian 
railroads appeared in 1875, and his 
Influence of Railways on the Economic 
Condition of Russia in 1878. He was also 
a propagandist on behalf of the Jews in 
Europe, and gained a reputation as a 
writer more particularly by his hook. Is 
War note Impossible?, 1898 (Eng. trans. 
1899). His advocacy of universal peace 
was not without its influence on the 
Hogue Convention of 1899. His pam- 
phlet, Lord Robertses Campaign and its 
Consequences, suggested the blockhouse 
scheme by which the S. African war was 
finally won. B. also furthered a number 
of scientific and philanthropic enterprises. 

Blooh, Jean FUohard, Fr. novelist and 
dramatist, 6. in Paris, 1884; educated at 
the Lyc6e Condorcet and the Sorbonne. 
His first novel L6vy was pub. in 1912, but 
he estab. his reputation with his second 
novel on a Jewish theme, called Et 
compagnie, trans. And Co. (1918). Other 
novels are La Nuit kurde, trans. A Night 
in Kurdistan (1925), Les Chasse de 
Renaut U927), and Sybilla (1932). His 
play. La Dernier Empereur (1926) was 
performed in both Paris and Berlin, and 
was followed by Offrande d la musigue 
(1928) and Natssance d*une cut6 (1938). 
He has also written a number of vols. of 
essays, and 2 books of travel, Sur un cargo 
(1924) and Caccuyaettes et bananes (1927). 

Blooh, Karl Henrik (Heinrich) (1834- 
1890), Dan. {lainter, b. at Copenhagen. He 


studied at Copenhagen Academy, went to 
Italy 1852-65, gaining a scholarship for 
Rome 1859. He first won a reputation 
for nature studies, especially those drawn 
from Jutland and Zeeland, and for humor- 
ous pictures. His chief works are, how- 
ever, historical. He won a first-class 
medal and the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour at the Universal Exhibition, 
1878. In 1883 B. became prof, in Copen- 
hagen Academy, and prof, at the school 
of Beaux-Arts. B. painted 2 pictures for 
the oratory of Froderlksborg, ‘Visit of 
Mary to Elizabeth,’ and ‘Jesus Christ 
healing a Blind Man.* Other works are: 
‘Peasant’s Cottage,* 1858; ‘Fisherman’s 
Family on Shore ’ ; ‘ Repast ’ ; ‘ Fisherman 
from Sorrento* (Copenhagen Gallery); 
‘Two Monks,’ 1862;' ‘Roman Street 
Barber*; ‘Prometheus’; ‘Daughter of 
Jalnis’; ‘Samson and Delilah’; ‘James 
of Scotland visiting Tycho Brahe’; 
‘Christian II. In Prison at Sonderburg.’ 
1871; 'Hans Tavson protecting Bishop 
Rdnnow,’ and 2 frescoes in Copenhagen 
Unlv. See Muther, History of Modern 
Painting, 1895-96. 

Blooh, Marcus Eliezer (c. 1723-99), Ger. 
Ichthyologist, by profession a physician. 
His AUgemeine Naturgeschieftte aer Fische, 
1782-95, is the earliest standard work on 
ichthyology. Although he followed the 
arrangement of Linnaeus, he ©stab. 19 new 
genera and 176 fresh species. 

Bloohmann, Henry Ferdinand (1838- 
1878), orientalist, studied K. languages at 
Leipzig and I’arJs. Enlisting as a private 
in the Brit. Army in order to have oppor- 
tunities of living in India to study the 
languages in situ, he later secured the 
assistant professorship of Arabic and 
Persian at the Calcutta Madrasa. B. 
passed most of his life at the Madrasa, 
where he became priu. His prin. writings 
are his detailed Contributions to the His- 
tory and Geography of Bengal and his 
faithful translation of the Ain-i-Akbari of 
Abdl-Fazl (first vol. only), the notes of 
which give a picture of the Emperor 
Akbor and bis court. 

Block, see Pullet. 

Block, Maurice (1816-1901), Fr. statis- 
tician, b. on Feb. 18, of Jewish descent. 
He was naturalised at Paris after tho 
completion of his studies at Bonn and 
Giessen. He entered the Fr. mlniBtrj’' in 
1846 in the agric. dept., and In 1852 he- 
was appointed a member of the statistical 
office. After his retirement from oflElce 
in 1862 he devoted himself to the com- 
pilation of statistics. In 1880 he was 
elected a member of the Acad6mle des 
Sciences Morales et Politlques. Among 
his works are: Dictionnaire de V adminis- 
tration francaise, 1856; Statistique de la 
France, 1860; Dictionnaire g^nirale de la 
poliMque, 1862; L* Europe politique ei 
sociale, 1869; and Annuaire de V^onomie 
politique et de la statistique. 

Blockade, term used in both military 
and mArltime warfare. In military war- 
fare it meant an operation used in tho 
place of a siege or bombardment, and 
consisted of an attempt to cut off a 
hostile tn. from all outside communica- 
tions and supplies. In the military sense. 
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therefore, a B. consisted in the posses- 
sion by a military force of all means of 
entrance into and exit from the tn. The 
examples of the B. of Paris and of Metz 
in the Franco -Prussian war of 1870-71 
may be mentioned, although the former 
after being blockaded also underwent 
bombardment. Naval B., which is usually 
meant when reference is made to B., is 
different in many essentials from military 
B. Originally naval B. must have been 
the equivalent of military B., that is, a 
port which was blockaded was as effectu- 
ally cut off as a tn. surrounded by a 
military B., and even in more modern 
times a naval B. was often only the naval 
supplement to a land siege. But quickly 
a differentiation must have grown up 
between naval and military B., since 
obviously it would bo an open act of war 
for a neutral to attempt to cross the lines 
of a blockading army, whereas a neutral 
ship might attempt to enter a B. port with 
no knowledge that a B. was taking place 
and in the best of faith. So in the coui-se 
of time the rights of neutrals came to be 
recognised, and notice was given to 
neutral powers of the state of B. But this 
in itself led to abuse: a power would 
notify a certain port as in a state of B. 
before the actual B. had taken place, and 
this ridiculous system reached its highest 
point in the huge paper B. of Napoleon’s 
continental system and Great Britain’s 
reply in the Orders in Council. The 
futility of the continental system, which 
forbade France or France’s allies to have 
communication with Britain, was obvious 
in that Napoleon himself was dependent 
upon Britain for a great part of his sup- 
plies. America, as the neutral nation 
Avhich really suffered most, protested 
strongly against this system. In tlxe early 
part of the nineteenth century Great 
Britain and the U.S.A, asserted tbat in 
order that a B. should be binding it 
should also be effective, and in 1856 by 
the Declaration of Paris it was declared 
that ‘ Bs. in order to be binding must be 
effective, tliat is to say, maintained by a 
force suiiioieut really to prevent access to 
the coast of an enemy.’ Pacific B. gave 
rise to much prot-est from neutral nations, 
as, for example, in the B. of the Venezue- 
lan ports by Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy in 1902-3, so that it was soon there- 
after practically recognised that the right 
of B. w’as of a necessity a belligerent right. 
It was recognised also that if a blockading 
vessel abandoned its position save under 
stress of weather, If it were driven away 
by the enemy, or if it broke the article, ‘a 
B. must be applied impartially to the 
ships of all nations,’ the B. ceased to be 
effective. The law os applied to the 
position of neutral vessels is, that neutral 
vessels are entitled to notification before 
they can be seized for violation of the B. ; 
that this notification may be made by one 
of the blockading vessels, by proclamation 
or by notoriety. It Is, however, usually 
recognised also that If a vessel shall have 
had notice in any way and attempts to 
violate the B., she is a good prize, but if 
such notice Is not formal but arises from 
notoriety, then the rule shall be &s 

E.E. 2 


leniently construed as possible. Amongst 
the subjects dealt with at The Hague 
Conference in 1908-9 was B., and a 
number of rules dealing with this subject 
were formulated. 

Blockade in the First World War. Ger- 
many, far from being a self-supporting 
country, depended upon overseas im- 
ports for adequate food and clothing and, 
to a certain extent, munitions of war. 
Her problem during the First World War 
was to obtain these supplies while the 
seas were controlled by the Brit. Navy, 
and while on land her ter. was partly 
closed by hostile countries. She was 
fortunate, however, in having neutral 
neighbours who were the cause of most 
of the work entailed in carrying on the 
economic war agsinst her. This economic 
war did not conform to the estnb. idea of 
a B., in that it was not a cordon of ships 
placed round the coast so much as a 
denial of the use of the sea anywhere as a 
route for supplies. The only way to raise 
this B. was to defeat the Brit. Kavy and 
thereby ensure safe conduct for supplies, 
and Germany failed to achieve this 
object. In considering the question of 
B., the changed status of the civil pop. 
in a modern major war must bo taken into 
account, together with the progress in 
transx)ort. Before the l'irst World War 
the civil pop. and the armed forces at war 
were 2 distinct entities, the life of the 
former having little bearing upon the 
etticiency of the latter. That w^as mainly 
duo to the fact that previous wars were, 
comparatively, small, and did not in the 
case, at least, of Great Britain, involve the 
nation as a whole. But during the First 
World War the greater number of civilians 
were either directly or indirectly serving a 
military arm or supplying the needs of 
those who were thus engaged, so tbat one 
purpose of maintaining the civil pop. at 
home was to ensure the maintenance of 
the armies in the field. At the beginning 
of the war the Declaration of London 
(1909), though umatlfied by Great 
Britain, was recognised as the inter- 
national code governing B. During a 
war neutral countries have a right to carry 
on trade between each other and, in the 
case of non-contraband goods, with the 
belligerent powers or states. But, ac- 
cording to the Declaration of London, 
goods that are ‘absolute contraband’ 
(i.e. munitions and warlike stores) are 
liable to capture by the blockading power, 
‘when the goods are documented for <li8- 
chargo in an enemy port, or for delivery 
to the armed forces of the enemy,* and 
also ‘when the vessel is to call at enemy 
ports only, or when she is to touch at an 
enemy port or meet the armed forces of 
the enemy before reaching the neutral 
ort for which the goods in question are 
ocumented.* ‘Conditional contraband 
Is liable to capture if it is sJiown to bo 
destined for the use of the armed forces or 
of a gov. dept, of the enemy state.’ One 
of the doctrines which has grown out of 
the rules connected with B. is that of 
‘continuous voyage’— that is to say, that 
if It can be proved that contraband goods 
are ultimaleLy intended for the use of the 
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enemy state being blockaded they are 
liable to seizure, though carried in ships 
of a neutral country, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the latter part of the journey 
may be overland. It will therefore be 
seen that ‘conditional contraband’ goods 
could, under the Declaration of London, 
reach the enemy by first being discharged 
in a neutral port by the vessel of a 
neutral country, but wore liable to seizure 
under the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage* 
if ultimate destination to the enemy wore 
proved. At the opening of the war only 
the ineffective terms of the Declaration of 
London were applied to contraband, and 
<.Terraany was therefore able to obtain 
adequate supx^lies through Scandinavia 
and Denmark. In this connection Ger- 
many was favourably situated, for sup- 
plies from Denmark were not liable to 
seizure by the allied fleets and those from 
Scandinavia could be transported in 
safety via the Haltlc. The inadequacy of 
the terms of the Declaration of London 
was soon apparent, but it was not until 
Mar. 1915 that more restrictive measures 
were api)licd. This took the form of a 
general B., under which. In the terms of 
the ‘ Reprisals Order,' no merchant vessel 
which sailed from her port of departure 
after Mar. 1 , 1915, was allowed to proceed 
to a Ger. port, or if she sailed from a Qer. 
port after that <iate she was not allowed 
to proceed on her voyage; and after that 
date any merchant vessel which had goods 
intended for the enemy, or were enemy 
property, were required to discharge 
them at an allied port. This order also 
abolished the distinctions ‘absolute’ and 
‘conditional’ contraband. The test now 
was the destination or the origin of the 
goods. Strictly speaking, this was not a 
B. According to tlje Declaration of 
London, ‘a blockade must not extend 
beyond the ports and coasts belonging to 
or occupied by the enemy* (Article 1) and 
‘the blockading force must not bar access 
to neutral ports or coasts* (Article 18). 
This action of the Brit. Gov. roused 
Amer. opposition, but Sir Edward Grey 
replied that no principle of international 
law had been violated by applying a B. In 
the only way In which it could be effective 
in cutting off the enemy’s commerce with 
foreign countries through neutral ports. 
Eventually, on July 7, 1916, by an Order 
in Council, the Brit. Gov. informed neutral 
countries that as the conditions of war 
had changed from those which obtained 
when the Declaration of London was 
drawn np the declaration would be with- 
drawn and its provisions disregarded in 
the economic war against Germany. 

As the economic war proceeded new 
problems constantly arose so that it was 
iound necessary to set up a separate 
ministry, and In Feb. 1916 a Ministry of 
B. was created, with Lord Robert Cecil 
(subsequently Lord Cbelwood) as minister 
with a seat In the Cabinet. One of the 
rflrst acts of the new ministry was to limit 
imports to neutral countries to their pre- 
war proportions, thus ensuring, to some 
extent, that they were not transferred to 
Germany. The Ministry of B. came to an 
end in June 1910. 


Germany’s effort to defeat the strangle- 
hold of the Brit. Navy did not begin 
seriously until her submarine campaign in 
Oct. 1914, which met at first with a fair 
measure of success. Von Spee’s anni- 
hilation of Cradock’s squadron off Ooronel 
in Nov. 1914 lent them additional en- 
couragement. In these successes they 
saw a possibility of the trades routes 
being once more open to them, and the 
slur on their navy, which the existence of 
a B. implied, removed. But a month 
Inter their hopes had a serious setback 
when Admiral Sturdee destroyed Von 
Spec’s fleet off the Falkland Is. ((7.v.). 
’rhis action deprived Germany of all 
naval r>owor outside her own waters, and 
the possibility of regaining overst^os trade 
vanished. In spite of the vi^lanco of the 
Brit, fleet, the Ger. raider Moewe ran the 
gauntlet in Jan. 1916 and laid mines to 
the W. of the Orkneys, which caused the 
loss of a Brit, battleship. Another raider, 
the Oreif, came out, but w^ls sunk. The 
Moewe got safely back to port, after 
doing considerable damage. Later in 
the year she took to sea again, and another 
raider, the IFo7/, was also successful in 
getting out. The submarine Deutschland 
also made successful trading trips to 
America, ami U 53 crossed the Atlantic 
and did considerable damage to merchant- 
men. These were, however, but isolated 
successes, and on Feb. 1, 1917, Gennnny 
began her ‘unrestricted submarine war- 
fare,* by which it was hoped to ruin 
England’s food supply. This miscon- 
ceived action of sinking vessels without 
notice contributed to ranging U.S.A. on 
the side of the Entente owing to numerous 
casualties among Amor, citizens, and, in- 
directly Germany’s answer to the B. 
eventually brought about her defeat on 
the W. front. vVith the U.S.A. in the 
war against her, Germany’s hope of re- 
gaining control of the trade routes or of 
removing the economic jiressure exerted by 
her enemies, vanished, and with it the 
need of unremitting vigilance by the Brit, 
warships. That the Brit. Navy made the 
B. effective seems beyond doubt Inasmuch 
as only a few Ger. vessels were able to 
get through and return. 

Blockade in the Second World War. The 
effectiveness of B. was one of the most 
Important lessons from the First World 
War, and its importance was increased In 
total war. Hence Immediately the Second 
World War started, plans were made to 
revive and improve the methods that had 
been developed lnl914-18. A ministry of 
economic warfare (q.v.) was Instituted in 
Britain. The list of absolute contraband 
iq.v.) issued by the ministry, included not 
only arms and munitions, but fuel, trans- 
port machines, and animals, articles of 
communication, coin and bullion, etc.; 
and conditional contraband, which might 
be seized if destined for the Ger. Gov. or 
Its forces, comprised all kinds of food, 
forage, clothing, and articles and materials 
used in their production. The effective- 
ness of the B. is revealed by the statistics, 
for during the first month of the war 
Bi^ltain captured 150,000 tons more mer- 
chandise than she lost through U-boat 
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attacks. Thus the maritime B. of Ger- 
many was one of the chief weapons of 
the Allies from the begrinnlngr, and there- 
fore command of the sea was vital. In 
this economic warfare the neutral coun- 
tries occupied a position of the first 
importance, for they could be the means 
whereby Germany could deliver a deadly 
economic flanking attack, e.g. by obtain- 
ing unlimited iron-ore supplies from 
Sweden. Uence the W. neutr^ countries 
were under strong diplomatic pressure 
from both sides from the start of the war. 
As regards Amcr. supplies, President 
Roosevelt improved the Allies* position In 
1939-40 by the Act of Nov. 4, 1939, 
which replaced the ban on supplies by the 
principle of ‘cash and cariw,’ adopted for 
sales to all belligerents. Under this Act 
no arms could be carried to any belli- 
gerent in Amer. ships, and Amer. ships 
were not allowed to enter the war zone 
and so were not available to the Allies, 
but there was the compensating factor 
that this very provision was likely to 
prevent any major Amer. ^ievancos from 
developing, as in the previous world war, 
against the Allied B. Of course Allied 
shipping was hampered and neutral ship- 
ping endangered by the violence of Ger. 
motbods of sea w^arfare; but Ger. shipping 
was swept from the sens. The prin. 
route left open to Ger. shipping was along 
the Norwegian coast, but the daring of 
Brit, destroyers and submarines imposed 
€i strong veto on this route. By 1940 the 
li. w'as being extended further afield. It 
was found that foods were being shipped 
to Germany via Vladivostok, and that 
(Germany had made overtures to the 
.Soviot and Japan for U-boat bases in 
the i’acifle; hence allied naval countcr- 
njcosuroH were taken in the Far East. By 
the spring of 1940 the economic pressure 
on Germany w'as tightened still more. 
For the Allies were not inclined to allow 
the maintenance of legal neutrality by 
the small nations to operate In practice 
to the advantage of Germany. They em- 
[iloyed, however, none but legal means to 
(Jiininish this advantage, e.g. by an ex- 
tensive purchasing policy designed to 
withhold neutral products from Germany. 
New trade treaties were made which 
provided that the countries concerned 
should voluntarily limit their imports to 
l>revent them from acting as more chan- 
nels of supply to Germany. But It was 
made clear that If the neutral country 
did not take this action voluntarily, it 
would bo imposed on it by the allied B. 
It was clear by June 1940 that Britain’s 
command of the sea could not be seriously 
disputed by any navn.1 means in the power 
of the Axis. Only by air supremacy 
could they hope to challenge Brit, sea 
power — hence the launching of daily air 
raids on Britain. But the extension of 
the field of Ger. conquest in 1940 seriously 
increased the problem of Britain’s main- 
tenance of the B. For it gave Germany 

f reaier resources, while the downfall of 
'ranee gravely diminished the blockading 
forces. The burden now fell on Britain 
alone; though the very fact that there 
were now fewer neutral prejudices or 


susceptibilities to consider was in itself 
an allied asset. The B, was also applied 
to France after the armistice of 1940. 
The unoccupied regions of Franco, as 
well as Spain, were subjected to import 
rationing at Britain’s discretion. An ex- 
tension of the navicert system at the end 
of July imposed even stricter control; and 
the stranglehold by sea was powerfully 
supported by the activities of the Il.A.F, 

The Ger. submarine B. of the Allies was 
on a far greater scale than in the First 
World War. Germany’s surface raiders 
in the Atlantic were easily disposed of, 
but the Gers. turned out submarines by 
moss-production much faster than the 
Allies crmld sink them, and their sub- 
marine fleet bad by 1942 reached dimen- 
sions threatening the very existence of 
the transatlantic lifo-line. As compared 
with the position in 1918 the Allies were 
seriously handicapped by their depriva- 
tion of bases in N. and W. Ireland, and, 
indeed, bad the is. been united and no 
part of it available to thorn as a bridge- 
head, the war might have been greatly 
prolonged. The damage was all the 
greater because the Gers. then had air- 
fields in France nearly as far W. as any 
in Britain, and their method was to send 
aircraft far out Into the Atlantic, whence 
they wirelessed to their U-boat packs the 
position and direction of allied convoys. 
But various moans were found to counter- 
act tills peril, e.g. by the application of 
mass-production to shipbuilding {?■&& 
aniivs AND SiiiPBUiLDiNo)» and by the 
development of radiolocation ig.v.); and 
the last stage of all came In Oct. 1943, 
when Portugal agreed to allow the Allies 
to use bases in the Azores, thereby enab- 
ling convoys, especially in winter, to take 
more southerly routes. Among ships 
sailing in the main Atlantic and United 
Kingdom coastal convoys the proportion 
lost in 1941 was no less than 1 in 191; 
in 1942 it was 1 in 233; in 1943 it dropped 
to 1 ill 344, and in the last 0 months of 
1943 it was 1 in 1000. NVe also Naval 
Operations in Second World War. 

Block-books. Xylography, or printing 
from engraved wooden blocks, is said to 
have been practised in China 5 centuries 
lief ore it was known in Europe. Early in 
the fifteenth century, many books, mostly 
religious, were printed in the Netherlands 
and in Germany by this process. As a 
rule, each page was mainly occupied by 
an illustration, with a few explanatory 
words appended, but sometimes whole 
pages of text wore engraved. It is not 
certainly known whether the books were 
printed by rubbing the back of the paper, 
when placed on the block, or whether a 
primitive type of press was used. One 
side only of the paper was printed on, and 
two blank sides were then pasted together. 
Hard wood was generally used, but before 
Gutenberg’s time copper also had come 
Into vogue. One of the best-known series 
of B. was the tiiblia Faupervm {q.v.). 
About 1428 Laurens Coster of Haarlem 
printed an ed. of the Speculuyn IIumansB 
iSalvationiSf each page half picture, half 
text; the excellence of the latter {cut of 
course in reverse) Is remarkable. 
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Blook-buster, popular name tor 12,000- 
lb, bomb used by the H.A.F. in the 
Second World War, and so named because 
it was an obliteration bomb which caused 
whole blocks of buildlngrs to disintegrate. 
Like the earlier 1000 -pounders, it was 
constructed on the prinoiule that a large 
bomb could be made miicli more destruc- 
tire with a thin casing and a heavy weight 
of explosives, relying on the effect of 
blast rather than that of fragmentation. 
But whereas the explosive content of the 
first 1000 -pounders was only 30 per cent 
of the total weight, that of the later 
8000-lb. bombs was no less than 75 per 
cent, and the B. was built on the same 
lines, the cover being a mere shell. Ex- 
eriraents and trials went on through 
940 with 4000-lh. bombs and the problem 
was solved of getting the whole charge to 
explode simultaneously. Early in 1941 
experiments were made with 8000- 
poundere, and this bomb held its ])lac6 
for a year. Experiments with 12,000- 
pounders occupied 8 months more before 
the ballistic spociaU-sts were satisfied with 
the tail-piece, length, etc. The Bs. wei*o 
made In Black -Country blast furnaces, 
the steel for which comes from that part 
of the country. The bomb casings were 
made in 4 sections — the tail-piece and 3 
explosive sections, the head, the centre 
section, and the end all 3 containing 
nearly 400(i lb. of explosive charge. 
From the blast furnaces the bombs were 
sent to a Koyal Ordnance filling factory, 
but the name of the explosive used is an 
official secret. The first Bs. used were 
those dropped on the Limoges factory 
where the Gors. were making tanks, and 
production at the factory ceased imme- 
diately. After that they were carried 
repeatedly by Lancaster aircraft; thus 
the Kembs dam on the Rhine was 
breached by delayed-action Bs. on Oct. 7, 
1944, and on Nov. 12 of the same year the 
45,(i00-ton Ger. battleship Tirpitz was 
sunk in Troniso Fiord by Bs. 

Blockhouse, a small fortified defensive 
building, constructed in isolated places 
to command a large area. The B. was 
garrisoned by a few troops who were able 
to deal with greater numbers of the 
enemy owing to the protection afforded 
by the B. They were used in the 8. 
African war, 1899-1902, for the final 
drive against the Boers. In this case 
lines of Bs. were connected by wire en- 
tanglements. In the eighteenth century 
Bs. wore mounted upon rollers or on tlat- 
bottomed boats to give them portability 
on land or on rlvs. or lakes. See Bloch. 
Jean de. 

Blocking Course, a technical term 
applied in architecture to the course of 
stones or bricks placed above the cornice 
to make a termination. 

Block Island, an is. in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 9 m. off the. 8. coast of the state 
of Rhode Is., U.8.A., forming part of the 
CO. of Newport. Its greatest length from 
N. to S. is 6 m. On its W. coast stands 
New Shoreham, a popular summer resort. 
The light on the 8.K. coast can be seen 
for over 20 m. 

Blooksberg, see Brocken. 


Blookshlp, a vessel filled with concrete 
and sunk so os to block a harbour, chan- 
nel, or fairway. In the 1914-18 war, Bs. 
were sunk at Portland and other naval 
harbours, so as to keep out the Ger. sub- 
marines. A number of obsolete cruisers 
were used os Bs. In the Brit, raids on 
Zeebruggo and Ostend In 1918. 

Block System, see Railways, 

Blockx, Jan (1851-1912), Belgian musl- 
cu,l composer, b. at Antwerp, Jan 2.5, 
son of an upholsterer. He learned 
music as a church chorister, and later 
entered the Antwerp School of Music 
under Benoit (^-r.). He studied under 
Reinecke at Leipzig in 3 879. In 188C he 
became prof, at the Antwerp School of 
Music, and succeeded Benoit as director in 
1901. His artistic mission was to transfer 
Benoit’s popular style to the stage, and 
to give voice to the national folklore. 
Besides cantatas and opera.s, he also wrote 
some instrumental music*. 81 ago works 
include: Matlre Martin, 1892; Herberg- 
prinses, 1896; Thyl Vilenspiegel, 1900; 
De Druid der Zee, 1901; DnJdie, 1908 
(re-written as Liefdelied in 1912). Can- 
tatas: De Klokke Doeland, I let J'aderlaud, 
h'eest in den Lande, J ubelgalm. Of his 
songs Ons Vaderland b(3Came most 
popular. 

Bloemaert. Abraham (1564 -1651), 
Dutch painter, b. at Gorkum. He started 
his career while very young, and became 
a pupil of Joost do Beer. He studied at 
Paris, and later worked at Amsterdam 
and Utrecht, where ho d. He is chielly 
known for his landscapes, his fame resting 
both on the brilliance of his colouring 
and on his representation of chiaroscuro. 
He had 4 sons; Cornells, the youngest, 
was noted as an engraver. 

Bloemfontein, cap. of the Orange Free 
State, was founded in 1846, and in 1880 
was declarfid a municipality. It is 
situated at a height of 4518 ft. above sea- 
levol on the R. Modder. It is connected 
by rail with Kimberley, Capo Town, Port 
Klizahotb, and Johannesburg. Among 
its public buildings are the Raadzaal, 
formerly the meeting-place of the Orange 
Free State Itaad, now the seat of the pro- 
vincial council, an Anglican cathedral, a 
large Dutch Reformed church, u State 
museum, and a public library. The tn. 
hall was completed in 1937. It is noted for 
its live-stock market, the largest in S.A. 
Though its mauufs. are few, its trade is 
very extensive. Its dry, healthy climate 
makes it a favourite resort of Invalids. 
Eng. is the common tongue. The pop. is 
65,000, of whom 30,000 are Europeans. 
Lord Roberta occupied the pln(‘e duriug 
the Boer war of 1899-1902. It was 
chosen as the seat of the Supreme Court 
of 8. Africa in 1910, upon the formal 
declaration of its recognition as a province 
of the Union of 8. Africa. Owing to its 
position (it is known as the Centro City ), 
it is frequently used as a meeting place 
for delegates from all provinces of the 
Union. It is an Important educational 
centre, about 4000 students being accom- 
modated. Grey Univ. College has, since 
1916, been a constituent college of the 
univ. of S.A. 
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Blois, the cap. of the dept, of Lolr-et- 
Cher, France. It Is situated mainly upon 
the r. b. of the Loire. The tn. is of 2 
parts, anct. and modem. The former 
occupies a position upon a hill, while the 
la tter Is nearer the riv. The newer portion 
has fine quay. Its magnilicent old castle 
and Its many historical associations grive 
the tn. additional Interest. Its manufs. 
are chiefly porcelain and eloveer. and its 
trade in brandy, wine, and timber is in- 
creasing:. Pop. 24,000. 

Blois, Peter of, see Peter of Blois. 

Blok, Alexander (1880-1921), Russian 
poet. He began his literary career in 
1905 with Poems of the Beautiful Lady, 
They were a boy’s poems, filled with 


most famous of the post-revolutionary 
writers. 

Blok, Petrus Johannes (or Pieter 
Johann) (1855-1929), Dutch historian, b. 
at Fielder; studied at Leyden; prof, of 
hist, at Groningen, 1884 ; at Leyden, 1894 ; 
directed historical studies of Queen 
Wilhelmina. His special study was 
social -political hist, of Netherlands in the 
Middle Ages. Works: Eene Hollandsche 
siad in de middeleeuwen , 1 883 ; Qeschiedenis 
van het Nederlandsche Volk, 1892-1901 
(trans. as History of the People of the 
Netherlands, 1898); Helazione veneziane: 
Vcnefiaansche berichten over de Vereenigde 
Nederlanden van 1600-1795, 1909; Willem 
de eerste, Frins van Oraiije, 1919-20; 



adoration of the ideal woman. Sev. more 
vols. in the same strain follow’ed. Then 
came a reaction. He wrote a series of 
poenjs in which ho bitterly mocked at his 
former self and his former ideals. He 
saitl the blood he had wished to shed for 
his beautiful lady was only lemonade. 
His poems were devoted to pictures of 
city squares tilled with human wreckage 
and of restaurants crow ded with drunken 
people. This bitter fruit w'as gathered 
up in Nocturnal Hours, in 191 1. The out- 
break of the First World War gave his 
genius a new phase. He becume filled 
with love of his country. Tn 1918 he pub. 
The Twelve, the only poem Inspired by 
the revolution of 1917 which has been 
both acclaimed by his own people and 
considered worthy of being trans. into 
almost every modern language. Although 
quite short, it has been called a little 
epic. It is the story of 12 Red Guards. 
Its hero is an assassin, Vanka, its heroine 
a prostitute, Katka. The argot of the 
soldiers is mingled with classic Russian, 
fragments of popular songs with free 
verse. His funeral in Aug. 1921 in 
Leningrad was the occasion of a public 
denionstration, and his coffin was carried 
through the streets by some of the 


b'rederik Hendrik, Prins van Oranje, 1924; 
Michiel Adriaanzoon de Ruyter, 1928. 

Blomberg, Werner Eduard Fritz, Baron 
von (1878-1946), Ger. field marshal. 
After serving as a staff officer during the 
war of 1914-18, he entered the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry in connection with the 
w'ork of Ger. disarmament. He was, 
how’ever, associated with Oen. von 
Fritsch in building up a secret army in 
Germany in contravention of the Treaty 
of Versailles. When Hitler came to 
power B. became minister of war, but he 
never secured Hitler’s full support. Ho 
had, in consequence, to resign from the 
Ministry of War in 1938, as a result of 
the unpopularity of his second marriage. 
He d. from heart failure at Nuremberg 
on Mar. 13. 

Blomefleld, Francis (1705-52), Eng. 
topographer, b. at F’ersfleld, Norfolk, Eng- 
land. He Is known principally by his 
work. An Essay Towards a Topographical 
History of the County of Norfolk (1739-75), 
which gives extensive information con- 
cerning bis native co. He did not live to 
complete it, how'cver. It was continued 
by 0. Parkin, who pub. it in 5 vols. From 
1805 to 1810 it was again pub. in 11 vols. 

Blomefleld, Leonard (1800-93), Eng. 
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naturalist, formerly Leonard Jenyns, was 
educated at Eton and St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. In 1835 he pub. his excellent 
Manual of British Vertebrate Animals, 
the ornithological sections of which have 
been selected for special praise. From 
18‘28 to 1849 he was vicar of Swaffbnm 
Bulbeck, Cambs., and, although the chair 
of zoology at his own univ. was offered 
him, ho I'efused to give up his parochial 
work. In 1860 he settled at Bath, to 
which tn. he presented the Jenyns 
Library, which contained 2000 vols. 
dealing mostly with natural hist., and 
also his fine herbarium of Brit, plants. 
He was the first president of the Bath 
Natural Hist. Club. 

Blomefield, Sir Thomas (174 4-1822), 
Brit, general and colonel -comnian<lant of 
the Royal Artillerj", was with Admiral 
Hawke’s fleet at Quiberon, served in the 
W. Indies at the capture of Martinique 
and Havana, and became in 1771 aide-de- 
camp to General Conway. Aa brigade- 
major he constructed floating batteries 
on the Canadian lakes: he was wounded 
at Saratoga. In 1779 he was appointed 
superintendent of the Royal Brass 
Foundry, in which capacity he carried 
out much -needed reforms, substituting 
cast-iron and brass guns for the inferior 
ordnance he was obliged to condemn. 
In the expedition against Copenhagen in 
1807 he distinguished himself by his com- 
mand of the artillery, and from 1779 to 
his death made full use of his scientific 
experiments in gunnery in his work as 
Inspector of artlllcr>'. 

Blomfield, Sir Arthur William (1829- 
1899), Eng. architect; educated at Rugby 
and Trinitj’’ College, Cambridge. In 
1861 he was elected president of the 
Architectmal Association. It w’as as 
architect to the Bank of England that he 
designed and built the law courts branch 
in Fleet Street. This is his most notable 
achievement, but ho also designed and 
restored many churches and schools. 
The rebuilding of the nave and S. transept 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in revived 
Gothic style, and the entire S. porch was 
carried out under his supervision, whilst 
his work may also be seen in Salisbury 
and Canterbury Cathedrals. Other of his 
productions are King’s School, Chester, 
the museum at Charterhouse, Godtilming, 
the Royal College of Music, and the church 
of St. Barnabas, Oxford, the last in an 
It. style. 

Blomfield, Charles James (1786-1857), 
Eng. bishop’ son of a schoolmaster at 
Bury St. Edmunds. From his father’s 
school be proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which be became a fellow 
in 1809. In 1810 ho took holy orders and 
became incumbent of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopggate, 9 years later. In 1822 he 
was appointed archdeacon of Colchester. 
Ho was ordained bishop of Chester in 
1824, from which place, after bolding 
office for 4 years, he was translated 
to London. As a classical scholar he 
possesses some standing, and his eds. of 
iEschylus, Callimachus, and Euripides 
are erudite and scholarly. His work as 
an ecclesiastic was active and thorough. 


One of his objects was the building 
of additional churches. He personally 
superintended the organisation of a 
scheme to build 50 simultaneously. 

Blomfield, Sir Reginald Theodore (1856- 
1942), Eng. architect, b. at Aldingham, 
Kent, where his father was rector; 
educated at Hailey bury and Exeter 
College, Oxford. His mother was also a 
Blomfield (daughter of the bishop); and 
her brother. Sir Arthur Blomfield, was 
Reginald’s master for 3 years. He also 
studied at the Royal Academy Schools, 
where he was a prizeman, and began 
practice in 1884. Of his many works the 
designs for the Monin Gate, the com- 
pletion of the Quadrant, Regent Street, 
and Lambeth Bridge (completed 1932) 
aro among the best knowm. He also 
designed many country houses; largely 
reconstructed and restored the interior of 
Chequers Court: and built Lady Margaret 
Hall at Oxford, the SlierboT-no School 
buildings, the Whitley School, Chichester, 
and the Lincoln Free Library. Under 
the auspices of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission he designed the well-known 
‘cross of sacrifice,’ with its bronze sword, 
which has become the pattern for so many 
war memorials in Britain. London has 
much of his work; the United Univ. Club 
(1908); the ‘Paul’s Cross’ in the N.E. 
angle of St. Paul’s Churchyard, which is 
not a cross, but a column bearing a bronze 
figure of St. Paul (1910); the Carlton 
('bib; and the R.A.F. Memorial on the 
Embankment. He also pub. many books 
on architecture, some of which are 
standard works: Formal Gardens in Eng- 
land, 1892; History of Renaissance 
Architecture in England (a complete 
account covering the period 1 500-1 »0()); 
Hisloj'p of French Architecture, J194~ 
160 J, 1911; History of French Archi- 
tecture, J 06 1-17 74, 1921; also Studies in 
Architecture’, Memoirs of an Architect, 
1932; The Mistress Art; Modernismus, 
1934; Six Architects, 1935; Life of R. 
Norman Shaw, 1940. A.R.A., 1904; 

K.A., 1914. Gold medal for Architecture, 
1913. President of the R.I.B.A., 1912-14. 

Blommaert, Philip (1808-71), Flemish 
author, b, at Ghent. In collaboration 
with Conscience ho W'orked to secure the 
revival of the Flemish language. His eds, 
of Theophiliis in 1836, a Flemish poem of 
the fourteenth century, and Oudclaaschc 
Gedichlen in 1851 earned him fame as an 
anti-Fr. zealot. But his greatest work is 
his hist, of the Belgians (1849). 

Blommers, Bernardus Johannes (1845- 
1 9J 4), Dutch painter, b. at The Hague. Ho 
painted interiors, landscapes, and scenes 
of liumble life. His pictures have great 
beauty of colouring and spiritual power, 
and depict largely the joy of life. In 
1875 his ‘Where are the Pigeons?’ 
w’on him much fame. Other works ore 
‘Girl Knitting,’ ‘IShrimpors’ (Amsterdam 
National Museum), ‘Mother’s Joy.’ See 
Roose’s Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth 

Century. 1898-1901. 

Blondel, Fr. minstrel, famous in hist, 
because tradition says he was the means 
of securing the ransom of King Richard I. 
after his imprisonment by Leopold, on 
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Lis Journey Lome from Palestine. A late 
tLii^entb-century Chronicle of Rheims 
is the sole source of this tradition. Ac- 
cording to the tale B., in the course of 
Lis wanderings in search of his master, the 
Lion Heart, played one day a love song 
beneath the castle of Dtirrenstein in 
Austria, and to his Joy recognised the 
voice of Richard singing from the tower 
the selfsame ditty. Some poems which 
have survived as having been written by 
a 13. de Nesle are attributed to him. 

Blondin, Charles (1824-97), Fr. rope- 
walker; b. at St. Omer, France. His real 
name was Jean Francois Grandet. His 
professional career began at 5 years when 
his talents earned for him the title of 
‘the Little Wonder.’ Trained at Lyons, 
he devoted his a])iliUea to rope-walking, 
and ou his successful attempt to cross 
Niagara Falla on a ropo 1100 ft. long and 
100 ft. above the water, achieved instan- 
taneous popularity. Ho performed the 
same feat many times, varying it with 
different accompaniments, among which 
wore those of carrying a man across on his 
back, performing blindfold, wheeling a 
barrow, and on stilts. He d. in 1897' at 
Ealing, London. Vast crowds flocked to 
his performances, the gathering at his first 
attempt over Niagara Falls numbering 
over 25,000. 

Blood, the fluid by which the tissues 
and organs of the body are nourished 
and their waste products carried away. 
Arterial B,, wliich is rich in oxygen, is 
bright red in colour; venous 13., containing 
little oxygen, is dark red. It is slightly 
heavier than water (sp. gr. l OG), has an 
alkaline reaction, and has a toinp. of about 
100“ F. The quantity contained in the 
human body is about one-thirteenth of 
the whole by weight, or about 5 quarts by 
vol. It has a circulatory movement, 
being pumped through the arteries and 
veins by the heart at the rate of from 72 
to 130 beats per min., the amount pro- 
pelled being from 150 to 190 c.c. per 
beat. There arc 2 circuits in the 13. 
movement; from the left ventricle the 
fluid proceeds through the systemic cir- 
culation, conun uuicating with all the 
tissues and organs except the respiratory 
system; it returns to the right auricle, 
is passed ou to tlio right ventricle, whence 
at the next beat it is propelled through 
the pulmonary circulation, where it be- 
comes oxygenated, returning again to the 
left auricle; it is once more forced to the 
loft ventricle, where the cycle starts anew. 
Viewed microscopically, the 13. consists 
of a straw-coJoured fluid coutaiuiug a 
large number of small round red bodies 
called red corpuscles, and a smaller 
number of white corpuscles or leucocytes. 
The yellow fluid, called plasma, is very 
complex in composition, containing water, 
albumins, and other proteins, and a 
certain amount of mineral salts, of which 
sodium chloride is the most important. 
One of the proteins, fUbrinogen, is con- 
verted into a stringy substance, fibrin, 
when the B. leaves the body. The 
threads of flbrin settle down, carrying 
w ith them the red corpuscles, until the B. 
becomes a jelly-like clot. This process is 


called coagulation, and has important 
uses, for iu a wound the B. clots as it 
emerges and plugs up the injured vessels. 
The calcium salts in the B. are essential 
for the conversion of fibrinogen into 
flbrin, so that clotting may be prevented 
by adding potassium oxalate, thus form- 
ing calcium oxalate, which settles at the 
bottom of the fluid, so that the surface 
does not coagulate. After the formation 
of the clot, a straw-coloured liquid 
separates out; this residue is called serum, 
and represents the plasma minus the 
fibrinogen. The plasma, therefore, serves 
as the medium for securing the mobility 
of the corpuscles, and also (contains 
substances capable of product^ coagula- 
tion; it is important as a vehicle for the 
transi)ort of substances from one part of 
the V)ody to another. 

Red corpuscles. These are red biconcave 
disks of 0 008 ram. diameter and 0 002 
mm. thickness. They have a tendency 
to run together in rouleaux when the B. 
is withdrawn from the body, and are so 
numerous that a cubic millimctro of B. 
contains about 5,000,000. Hence it is 
that their red colour dominatos the B. as a 
whole; the red is due to the pigment 
liajmoglobin which is enclosed in each 
corpuscle by a tine membrane. The 
heemoglobin is capable of combining 
loosely with oxygen, so that the function 
of the red corjiuscles is to carry oxygen 
from the lungs to the diflerent parts of 
the body. The oxygen readily combines 
with substances which have a stronger 
affinity for it than hoenioglobiu, so that 
the hsemoglobin travels back to the lungs 
deficient in oxygen and is darker in colour. 
The carbonates and other waste products 
are carried back dissolved iu the plasma. 
The red corpuscles do not actually come 
into contact with the fibres of the tissues 
w hich they feed ; the lymph or part of the 
colourless portion of the B, acts as an 
intermediary, passing through the walls 
of the capillaries and reaching every part 
of the tissues. The quantity of lymph in 
the body is greater than that of the B., 
and it has separate vessels called lym- 
phatics which ultimately communicate 
wdth the thoracic duct, by which the 
lymph Is returned to the B, A pale 
colour in the blood results from poverty 
of rod corpuscles, and is the comlitiou 
called antemia; the result is that tlie 
tissues and organs are not adequately 
nourished. 

White corpuscles. The leucocytes are 
animal cells consisting of protoplasm, and 
number 8000 per cubic millimctro of 
blood. They are capable of ameuboid 
movement, that is, a corpuscle can change 
its shape and engulf small particles. This 
property renders them indispensable to 
the body as scavengers or destroyers of 
poisonous particles and germs. When 
mseaso germs are present in the B., there 
is a contest between their multiplying 
powers and the capacity of the leucocytes 
for absorbing them. They are found in 
the lymph as well as in the B., occur in 
varying forms, and probably vary in 
function. Leukasmia, or leukocytosis, is 
a condition where the number of white 
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corpuscles is higher than normal; an 
enlargement of the lymphatic glands 
occurs, and in the acute form other rapid 
changes take place which are highly 
dangerous. See also Blood Pressure. 

Blood, Avenger of. Among primitive 
tribes, where there was no central 
authority to maintain order and Justice, 
each community was bound to defend 
itself, and this induced in everv family or 
clan a strong feeling of solidarity for pur- 
poses of protection or retaliation. If one 
member of it was injured all the rest were 
zealous for retribution. There seems to 
hare been practically no distinction drawn 
in very early times between accidental 
and intentional homicide. Each was 
avenged alike, preferably by the nearest 
male relative of the slain man, ‘the A. of 
B.’ The blood feud or vendetta (q.v.) still 
exists in some countries and was known 
until recently in Corsica. Among the 
Hebs., however, it was recognised that 
<leliberate murder stood on a different 
footing from accidental manslaughter, 
and though the goel haddam (from goel, 
the nearest kinsman) in both cases sought 
for revenge, yet there wore provisions 
made for securing to an unintentional 
homicide a place of refuge and a fair trial. 
For such the altar of the tabernacle and 
the cities of refuge were sanctufiwies 
lEx. xxi., Num. xxxv.. Dent. xix.). 

Blood, Thomas (c. 1628-80), an Eng. 
adventurer, was commonly styled Colonel 
B. Ho received presents of estates in 
Ireland in return for military services 
rendered to the pari. side. These were 
forfeited at the Restoration, but he again 
got possession of them from Charles II. 
He distinguished himself in 1663 by en- 
deavouring to seize the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland at Dublin Castle, At another 
time he attempted to seize the duke of 
Ormonde with intent to hang him. 
Shortly after this, he almost succeeded in 
thieving the crown jewels from the Tower 
of London. Charles II. visited him in 
prison, and through his fearlessness B. 
obtained his release. One of his most 
daring adventures was the rescue of 
Captain Mason from a guard of troopers 
close to Doncaster. 

Blood-bird {Meliphaga sanguinolenta), 
species of the Australian family Mell- 
pharidie, or honey-eaters. The bird is 
small and beautifully coloured, with a long 
beak and tail. 

Blood-flower, species of plant of the 
Amaryllidacees family. It is indigenous 
to S. Africa. The usual colour of the 
flower gives it its name. It contains 
poison, and the Juice of one variety, the 
Hmmanthus toxicariua^ is used in S. Africa 
for poisoning arrows. 

Bloodhound, breed of hound, deriving 
its name from its finely developed sense 
of smell. Wher- this sense is employed 
in the tracking of a bleeding creature, the 
blood provides the scent necessary. The 
dog is able to select from a constantly 
moving herd of deer the wounded one, 
and to track it down. It is sometimes 
alluded to as a sleuth-hound, fi*om the 
Middle-Eng. word sleuth, meaning 
track. It is probable that from the B. 


all other varieties of the hound breed are 
descended. Their use in sport and in the 
sterner purposes of man-hunting dates 
from the Roms. Until the abolition of 
the slave trade in America, their use in 
tracking runaway slaves was almost uni- 
versal, though the variety of hound then 
used was not the pure B., but a type 
called the Cuban hound. This type is 
different from the true, and resembles n 
breed obtained by crossing mastiffs with 
bulldogs, but their inferiority in qualities 
of perceptive scent was balanced by their 
ferocity. It is sometimes called the 
Cuban mastiff. The method of the B. in 
retaining the scent of its quarry is to 
follow it steadily and slowly till it is 
successful in reaching the object pursued. 



If, however, the scent is lost, the sagacious 
animal carefully retreats along the un- 
successful path till the scent is found, 
when It makes a fresh attempt in another 
direction. The characteristics of the B. 
are as follows : The head is long and dome- 
shaped, with large pendulent ears; 
between the eyes and above them are 
piiokers of the skin, which add to the 
dog's already Intelligent expression; the 
eyes themselves are somewhat fierce in 
expression, os the third lid is visible, 
which results in a bloodshot expression: 
in the purest breeds no white is visible. 
Its physique is strong and muscular. 
The colour is deep tan, occasionally with 
black spots. 

Blood-letting, see Cupping. 

Blood-poisoning, a morbid condition 
due to the circulation of bacteria In the 
blood-etream. See PvAaiiA, 

Blood Pressure, the pressure that must 
be applied to an artery in order to stop the 
pulse in the vessel beyond the point of 
pressure. The pressure is assumed to be 
equivalent to that to which the blood is 
subjected by the force of the heart and 
the elasticity of the vessels ; it is, however, 
also dependent on the thickness or hard- 
ness of the vessel wall and to some extent 
on various other considerations. B. P. is 
greatest at each heart-beat — systolic 
pressure, and decreases between the beats 
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— diastolic pressure. By systolic pressure 
Is denoted tno maximum internal pressure 
to which the arterial walls are subjected 
at a time corrospondinp: to the systole of 
the ventricle; the lowest point to which 
the pulse falls between each pulse-beat is 
called the diastolic pressure, and corre- 
sponds to the diastole of the ventricle. 
The systolic pressure in children is equal 
to that of a mercury column about 100 
mm. hi{a:h; in yountf adults, 120; and 
increases with advancinff a^e, beine: about 
130 at the age of 60. Up to compara- 
tively recent times B. P. measurements 
were, generally speaking, concerned with 
the systolic pressure; but the value of 
diastollo readings l)ecamo increasingly 
recognised. The arterial wall is con- 
tinually subjected to this diastolic 
pressure; it increases with the peripheral 
resistance and c con verso; and a loss of 
elasticity of the arterial system ciinses a 
diminution in diastolic pressure. If the 
perii>heral resistance remains normal, the 
diastolic pressure is greater or less accord- 
ing as the action of the heart is rapid or 
slow. B. P. Increases with exposure to 
cold, by diseases of the kidneys, by 
arteriosclerosis and disorders of the duct- 
less glands, and may also be affected 
by nervous disorders. High readings up 
to 2,'j0“300 mm. may be recorded in 
advanced coses of kidney disease and 
also cerebral heemorrhage. B. P. de- 
clines below the normal as the result 
of warmth, in wasting diseases such as 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and cancer of 
the digestive system, and cardiac diseases. 
As regards the method of measurement 
B. P. is measured by means of the 
sphygmomanometer, which consists of a 
rubber hag strapped round the arm, and 
of which the in tenor communicates by 2 
tubes with a pressure gauge and a hand 
pump. The bag is pumped up so as to 
constrict the arm, and the systolic pres- 
sure Is taken as that at which the pulse 
diaaiipoars from the vessel further down 
the arm. In coses where B. P. is exces- 
sive, It may be lowered to some extent 
by a saline purgative, low diet and warm 
baths and the atiministration of such 
remedies as iodide of potassimu or 
thyroid extract. In proportion os in- 
struments for B.-P. measurement have 
developed in accuracy, arterial B,-P. 
observations in clinical medicine have 
played a part of increasing importance in 
connection with diagnosis, prognosis, and 
treatment. 

Blood-rain, a red rain which falls in 
Italy and 8. Europe. Microscopic exa- 
mination reveals red dust from the sandy 
deserts of N. Africa to be the cause of the 
phenomenon. The cause is thought to 
be found In the upward force of water- 
spouts and whirlwinds. Among the 
natives of N. Africa these rainless whirl- 
winds are called ‘devils.’ The Canary 
Is. are subject to similar phenomena. 

Bloodroot {Sanguinaria canadensis), 
species of Papaveracese native to N. 
America. It grows from a rhizome which 
is of use medicinally. 

Blood-stains, the dried and darkened 
residue left on clothing, etc., after contact 


with l)lood, often important as evidence 
in criminal actions. The problem may 
be to decide whether a given stain was 
produced bv blood or not, whether the 
blood was that of a human being or not, 
or whether the stain is recent or not. 
The time for which a B. has been in 
existence can only be approximately 
decided by the amount of hardening or 
the deepening of the tint. After the 
l»lood has become black, no further change 
can be detected. The tests to decide 
wlietber a stain was produced by blood or 
not may bo microscopic, spectroscopic, or 
chemical. The stained substance is first 
soaked in a solution of glycerine in water 
to a sp. gr. of 1 028, or in normal saline 
solution. This softens the stains with- 
out causing other changes. Examination 
under the microscope should then reveal 
the presence of corpuscles, whicli, how- 
ever, are similar in shape amongst all the 
mammalia except the camel Iribe, where 
they are elliptical instead of circular. 
Mammalian red corpuscles are distin- 
guished from those of all other auimals 
by the absence of a nucleus. For spectro- 
scopic examination a solution of the 
suspected substance in water is prepared. 
The spectrum of blood exhibits 2 dark 
bands, one in the middle of the green rays, 
and the other between them and the 
yellow. The addition of ammonium sul- 
phide to the solution reduces the oxy- 
htemoglobin to haemoglobin, and one dark 
baud only is exhibited. The chief 
chemical tests are the reaction with guai- 
cuin and the production of baemin 
crystals. Those tests merely decide the 
presence of mammalian blood, and to 
distinguish between human and other 
blood it is necessary to make use of the 
effect of inoculating animals with the 
blood of a different species. 

Blood Transfusion, the transfer of blood 
from one individual, the donor, to a 
recipient. The process was known hi 
England and France in the seventeenth 
century. The first exr)erimenta were 
made with sheep, dogs, and cats, but 
early In the nineteenth century attempts 
to transfuse the blood of human beings 
were made in England, and later in Ger- 
many, often with disastrous results. 
Some of these probably received an ex- 
planation in Janssky’s discovery (1907) 
of the 4 different types of human blood, 
and the fact that, when 2 of these are 
mixed, agglutination of the red corpuscles 
occurs in certain cases. A donor is now 
selected with blood of the same group os 
the recipient’s or of Group I. (Janssky) or 
Group IV. (Moss), because the blood -ceils 
of the latter are not agglutinated by 
admixture with blood serum of any other 
group. But the Janssky method of 
uumeration is scarcely utilised at all in 
this country or America, and in only a few 
instances on the Continent. Whilst the 
blood cells of Group IV. cannot be 
coagulated by any group of serum, there 
is always the possibility of the serum of 
tliis blood coagulating the corpuscles of 
the patient, the only protection being the 
extent of dilution. Fatalities have oc- 
curred through the indiscriminate use ol 
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Group VI. blood, and It is one of the rules 
of the Blood Transfusion Service of the 
Brit. Red Cross Society that under no i 
circumstances will Group VI. blood-donors 
be supplied for any but Group IV. 
patients, even, a cross-ag’glutlnation of the 
donor’s blood with the patient’s serum 
not being of any value as a safeguard. 
In all cases careRil tests are also made to 
see that the blood is free from germs of 
any Infectious disease. 

The original method of transfusing 
Mood consisted in securely applying the 
cut end of an artery of the donor to the 
cut end of a vein in the recipient’s fore- 
arm. The technique of this method 
required considerable skill; there is no 
means of measuring the amount trans- 
fused nor of controlling its tiow, and 
the process is slow. But B. T. from the 
artery has long been discarded, and the 
blood Is now drawn invariably from 
the vein of the donor. Modern B. T. 
technique is simple and easy, and the 
donor is usually on and off the table In 
a few minutes. 

During the First World War, when 
immediate transfusion was the only 
means of saving the life of many of the 
wounded, a quick and safe moans of 
effecting it was essential. Frequently the 
artery and vein were connected by a 
sterilised caniila, a curved glass or silver 
tube of fine bore; this saved time and 
required considerably less skill than that 
needed to apply the ends of the blood- 
vessels. Doctors who prefer to transfuse 
‘whole’ blood {i.e. blood not diluted by 
an anticoagulant) still use this method. 
A more rapid means was Introduced by 
Captain O. II. Robertson, who collected 
the blood of the donor in a graduate*! 
bottle containing .S*8 per cent of sodium 
citrate solution to prevent coagulation. 
He then pumped the mixture from tiio 
bottle into the veins, through a needle of 
selected boro, and was thus able to regu- 
late and measure the amount transfused 
and to give it with least inconvenience 
to the patient. 

Rous and Turner (191 G) discovered that 
blood could bo preserved without de- 
terioration for periods up to 3 weeks by 
keeping it in a refrigator at a temp, just 
above its freezing point, so that it is 
possible to have at hand reasonably large 
quantities for use in emergency. 

B. T. has been extensively used to 
repair loss of blood through hoemorrhage, 
hsemophilia, and anaemia, and its use as a 
prophylactic against shock is increasing. 
It is administered before operations in 
cases of debility, toxaemia due to burns, 
and in certain kinds of gas poi.soning. 

During the Second World War (1939- 
1945) greater use was made of B. T. than 
ever before. Instead of whole blood, the 
plasma alone was often employed, i.e, 
blood from which the red and white 
corpuscles had been removed. It was 
found that, if the plasma was carefully 
dried. It could be stored for indefinite 
periods, and then reconstituted by dis- 
solving in sterile distilled water when 
required. A second advantage of plasma 
over whole blood is that it can be trans- 


ferred to an individual of every blood 
group without causing agglutination of 
the corpuscles. See G. Keynes (ed.). Blood 
Transfusion, 1948. 

Blood-worm is the popular name 
applied to the larvee of some dipterous 
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insects of the genus Cfiironomus and 
family Chironomidfic. In form they aio 
worm-like, and owing to the hoeruoglobin 
present in it their blood is rod; they live 
in mud and sand in water, and anglers 
use them for bait. 

Bloody Assize, see under Jeffreys of 
Wem, Lord. 

Bloomer Costume. About 1848 the 
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‘Woman’s Kiglits Movement’ in America 
gave rise to the adoption of an attire for 
its members somewhat resembling that of 
men. In the following year, 1849, Mrs. 
Bloomer gave her name to a costume 
which consisted of n short lacket, a short 
skirt reaching just below the knee, and a 
pair of ‘bloomers’ made on the pattern 
of Turkish trousers. The courage neces- 
sary to adopt this form of apparel was 
found wanting in many, and only a few 
followed Mrs. Bloomer’s advice. 

Bloomfield: (1) Tn. of Now Jersey, 
U.S.A., in Essex co., 11 m. N.W. of New 
York. The manufs. include boots and 
shoes, woollens, and rul)ber products, 
l^op. 41,600. (2) Cap. of Davis co., Iowa, 

U.S.A. It is situated 1 m. S. of R. Fox. 
It has flour mills, and contains the S. 
Iowa Normal and Scientific Institute. 
Pop. 3000. 

Bloomfield, Maurice (1885-1928), Amer. 
scholar and philologist, b. at lirelitz, 
Silesia; emigrated in 1867, and graduated 
at Furman Univ., S. Carolina; studied 
Sanskrit at Yale and Johns Hopkins 
Univ., at which, in 1881, he was appointed 
pi'of. of Sanskritj a position he held till 
1926. Among his works are: Contribu’ 
tions to the Interpretation of the Vedcui’, ho 
ed. The Atharva I'eda and Oopaiha Brdh- 
7nana, 1 899, and The KauQika Sutra, 1890 ; 
Cerberus, the Don of Hades, 1905; A Vedic 
Concordance, 1907; The Life and Stories 
of the Jaina Sainour Fdrevandtha, 1919. 

Bloomfield, Robert (1766-1823), Eng. 
poet, b. at Hoiiington; educated at the 
national school. He learned the shoo- 
maklng trade in London. His first poem, 
The Milkmaid, w’as pub. in the London 
Magazine. In 1786, while staying in the 
country, ho conceived tho idea of The 
Farmer's Hoy, and he afterwards com- 
posed it in a London garret. It was pub. 
in 1800, and 25,000 copies were sold. 

Bloomington: (1) City of McLean co., 
Illinois, U.S.A. It has foundries and 
macliiuo shops, meat-packing establish- 
ments, and timber yards. Valuable coal 
mines are near the city, which is situated 
in a fertile and progressive farming 
region. A small forest called Blooming 
Grove gives the tn. its name. Its com- 
mercial rise dates from 1867 when the 
proximity of coal was discovered. Pop. 
32,800. (2) City of Monroe co., Indiana, 

U.S.A. Its pop. is employed chiefly in 
the manuf. of furniture and w'ooden 
articles, and in tho adjacent limestone 
quarries. It has a imiv., whose station 
of biology is sltiiatod at Winona Lake, 
Kosciusko CO. Its settlement took place 
in 1818. Pop. 20.800. 

Bloomsburg, co. seat of Columbia co., 
Penn., U.S.A., on Fishing Creek, 40 m. 
S.W. of Wilkesbarre. Manufs. railway 
cars, carriages, silk, and woollen goods. 
Pop. 8,000. 

Bloomsbury, dist. of W.-Ccntral Lon- 
don, England, lying N.E. and S.W. be- 
tween Gray’s Inn Road and Tottenham 
Court Road, and N.W. and S.E. between 
Euston Road and Ilolborn. It contains 
the Brit. Museum, Univ. College, Univ. 
College Hospital, and other public 
buildings. 


Blore, Edward (1787-1879), Eng. archi- 
tect, b. at Derby on Sept. 13, son of 
tho topographer. Thomas B. (1764-1818). 
Ho designed a house at Abbotsford for 
Sir Walter Scott, and executed designs 
for other mansions and public buildings 
in various ports of the country. He was 
entrusted with work at Lambeth Palace, 
Windsor Castle, Glasgow Cathedral, etc. 
IIo did miicli to revive the Gothic style 
of architecture. 

Blore with Swinsooe, township of N. 
Staffordshire, England. It is situated 
4 m. N.W. of A.sbl)ourne. 

Blount, Charles (1654-93), Eng. deist, 
b. at Upper Holloway. Sou of Sir Henry 
B., Who pub. a description of his journey 
to the Levant. His Anima Mundi, 1679, 
aroused criticism on account of its 
scepticism, and was banned by the bishop 
of London. Uls best-known book is The 
'Two First Books of Fhilostratus con- 
cerning the Life of Apollonius 2'yaneus, 
1680. 

Blount (or Blunt), Edward (fl. 1588- 
1632), Eng. printer and stationer, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London; son of a 
London merchant-tailor. His most out- 
standing publication was in 1623, when, 
in collaboration with another printer, 
Isaac Jaggard, he brought out ,lohn 
Homing and Henry Condell's ed. of 
Shakespeare’s plays, known as tho first 
folio. B.’s name appears as one of the 
printers of the folio, botli on tho title page 
and in the colophon. His first venture, 
as registered in extant stationers’ books, 
was Joshua Sylvester’s I'he Frofitt of 
Imprisonment (1594). He also produced 
the Hero and Leander of Marlowe, of 
whom ho was an Intimate friend. Other 
famous books is.sued by B. were Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne's Essays (1603) 
and Shelton’s first Eng. translation of Don 
Quijrote (1620). B. was also known as a 
translator himself, one of his best achieve- 
ments being Ars Aulica, or the Courtier's 
Arte, which ho trails, from the It. of 
Ducci. In 1632 he collated the court 
comedies of Lyly for publication. 

Blount, Thomas (1618-79), Eng. anti- 

S iiorian, b. at Bordesley, Worcestershire. 

etailed knowledge of his life is scanty. 
His Catholicism hampered his career at 
law, and he retired to his estate at Orleton. 
He continued his study of the law, but 
with no professional intentions. His 
works include Glossographia, a work still 
of value among literary antiquarians; 
Nomolexicon, a dictionary of law terms; 
and Fragmenta ArUiquilatis. His Bosco- 
bel appeared, ed. with his life, in 1894. 
Ho d. at Orleton. 

Blouse, originally tho Fr. term used for 
a loose-fitting upper garment w'orn by 
peasants, the favourite colour being blue. 
Tho B. has for very many years been 
popular with women of all countries, and 
specially of England and America. 

Blow, John (1649-1708), Eng. musical 
composer. He was one of the first choir- 
boys of tho ohapel royal, of which place 
he was made organist in later life. He 
obtained his degree of doctor of music, and 
was appointed organist of Westminster 
Abbey at the age of 19 (1668); hou. 
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Mus.D., Canterbury, 1678; Bucceeded 
by Purcell, 1679 ; reinstated after Purcell's 
death, 1695; choirmaster at St. Paul's 
1687-93. Ho composed the music for 
the anthem 1 was glad when they said unto 
me at the opening of the cathedral. 

Blow-fly, see Blub Bottle-Fly. 

Blowing-machine, contrivance for pro- 
ducing a more or less continuous dis- 
charge of compressed air. The most 
srimitive type is the ordinary domestic 
jellows, which consists of a wedge-shaped 
chamber with collapsible leather sides; 
the top and bottom are rigid, and the 
bottom is provided with a valve opening 
inwardly, so that as the collapsible sides 
are extended, the air enters. When the 
top and bottom are squeezed together 
again, the air is prevented by the valve 
from escaping otherwise than by the 
nozzle. In the double bellows theio are 
2 compartments separated by a fixed 
partition, and an inwardly opening valve 
is situated in the under side of each com- 
partment. On the machine being ex- 
tended and compressed by a lever acting 
on the lowermost rigid board, the air 
enters the low’er comx)nrtment, whence it 
can only escape to the upper one, which 
acts as a reservoir, a weight on the upper- 
most rigid board producing a fairly con- 
tinuous current through the outgoing 
pipe from the upper compartment. For 
blast furnaces blowing-enirines, depending 
upon the to-and-fro motion of a steam- 
driven piston, are used. There is a 
chamber with an inwardly opening valve 
on each side of the piston, so that air is 
expelled at each stroke. Both chambers 
of the cylinder communicate with a large 
air reservoir, so that the blast is kept 
uniform. Fans for comiirefesing air de- 
pend upon the centrifugal motion of air 
between vanes fitted to the spokes of a 
rimless wheel. The fan is enclosed in a 
cylindrical chamber somewhat eccentri- 
cally; the air is admitted ' at orifices 
around the axle, is driven towards the 
circumference by the revolution of the 
fan, and emeiges through a pipe fixed 
tangentially. The best results are ob- 
tained with curved vanes, the convex 
side towards the exit. In parts of Spain 
a water B. is used. A fall of water is 
necessary, and the arrangement includes 
a cistern where the water collects; a 
wooden shaft with a few air holes through 
which air is sucked as the water falls 
down the shaft; and a wind chest where 
the air and water separate. The water 
flows away through an exit pipe at the 
bottom of the chest, and the air is forced 
out through a nozzle by the compression 
Induced by the continuous descent of air 
mixed with the falling water. Roots’s 
rotary blower has a chamber which con- 
sists of 2 semi -cylinders separated by a 
rectangular space greater in width than 
the radius of the cylinders. Mounted 
axially with the cylinders are 2 revolving 
pieces, shaped like a figure of eight, almost 
equal in length to the diameter of the 
semi-cylinders. They revolve in opposite 
directions, being at right angles every 
quarter-revolution. The air enters at the 
base of the chamber into the space be- 


tween the revolving pieces which gradually 
diminishes until the air is expelled at the 
top of the chamber. 

Blowitz, Henri Georges Stephan Adolphe 
de (1826-1903), Anglo-Fr. Journalist, h, 
in Bohemia; acquired, when travelling, a 
complete knowledge of sev. European 
languages, and was appointed prof, of 
foreign languages at the Marseilles 
Lyc6e. After his marriage, in 1859, he 
turned to journalism, and sev. times in- 
curred the displeasure of the authorities. 
His remarkable career really begins in 
1873, when he became chief Paris corre- 
spondent to The Times. His most sen- 
sational feat was to enable 2" he Times to 
pub. the entire text of the ti'eaty of 
Berlin at the actual moment it was being 
signed in Germany. In 1877 and 1888 
he exposed internal designs against the 
Fr. Republic. His Memoirs were pub. 
in 1903. 

Blowpipe, weapon employed by Indian 
tribes of S. America both in hunting and 
in war. A poisoned shaft, fixed in the 
end of the B. or tube, is driven out by the 
breath. The tube, usually about 10 ft. 
long, Is made of reed or the stem of a palm. 
Near Para, the poisoned arrows, made of 
palm spines, are 17 in. long, whilst in 
Peru they are only about 2 in. long. 

Blowpipe, instrument used with a gas 
or spirit flame to quicken combustion 
and therefore Increase the temp, of the 
flame area. In its usual form it is a 
conical vessel with the mouthpiece at the 
narrow end and a fine nozzle inserted 
towards the base. 

Bloxam, John Rouse (1807-91), Eng. 
historian, educated at Rugby and Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge; elected fellow 
of his college, 1836. In 1841 ho became 
pro-proctor of the univ., and held various 
ofllces at his college until 1862. He pub. 
and left in MS. valuable collections re- 
lating to the hist, of Magdalen College. 

Bloxwloh, tn. of E. Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. It is an ecclos. dist., and is situated 
3 m. N. of Walsall. Pop. 9000. 

Blubber, the thick fatty covering which 
envelops the body of the whale and of 
various other marine animals. It is one 
of the products of the whale which are of 
commercial value, and is the source of 
sperm oil. The migrations of whales 
have been studied by firing darts into 
the B., so that the whale so marked can 
be identified later in other waters. 

Blttoher, Gebhard Leberecht von (1742- 
1819), Prussian field marshal, nrince of 
Wahlstadt, 6. In Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
In the year 1756 he entered the service of 
Sweden, and 4 years later was captured 
by Prussians in the Pomeranian cam- 
paign. He was persuaded by his captors 
to enter the service of Prussia and was 
given a lieutenancy. He served in the 
later battles of the Seven Years war. 
He gained promotion to the rank of cap- 
tain, but by his excesses in private life 
lost favour with the authorities, and dis- 
gusted with his treatment retired into 
private life (1773). In 1788 after the 
death of Frederick he was restored to his 
old regiment, the Red Hussars. In the 
following year he became a colonel, and 
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In 1794, as a reward for tils services in the 
Fr. camv>aij?n8, he was made a major- 
general. In 1801 he became a lieutenant- 
general. The war of 1805-6 found him 
active as a cavalry leader, and as such he 
took part in the battle of Auerstftdt, and 
he covered the rear of Prince Hohenlohe's 
army on the retreat to Pomerania. He 
then went northward and fought in the 
neighbourhood of Liibeck, being in Nov. 
1800 forced to surrender to the Fr. at 
Ratkau, but was soon exchanged. Dur- 
ing the period of Napoleonic domination 
he was actively in touch with the national 
party, and was, in 1812, banished for his 
pronounced opinions from the court. 
The beginning of the War of liiberation 
found him placed in high command of 
the Prussians, and he organised the Prus- 
sian army, becoming commander-in-chief 
of the army of Silesia with 90,000 men 
under bis command. He was full of 
energy and was prepared to attempt any- 
thing. He defeated Macdonald at Katz- 
bach. and by his defeat of Marmont pre- 
pared the way fer the defeat of Napoleon 
at Leipzig. He was made a field marshal 
after the defeat of Marmont, and stormed 
Leipzig on the last day of the battle. He 
persuaded the allies to carry the war into 
Fr. ter., and by his courage and energy 
in the face of defeat ho ultimately tri- 
umphed and led the army of Silesia 
directly on to Paris. Ho proposed that 
the ravages of the Fr. in Germany should 
be avenged by equal ravages in Paris, 
but was prevented from carrying out his 
proposals. In 1814 he visited England 
and was welcomed everywhere en- 
thusiastically; in the same year also he 
was made priuire of Wahlstadt. He re- 
tired to Silesia, but was soon called from 
his I'etirement to take part in the cam- 
paign of the Hundred Days. He sus- 
tained a severe defeat at Ligny, and in 
this battle nearly lost his life. But he 
moved on and marched to the assistance 
of Wellington. Ills forced march was the 
means of his intervening at the critical 
moment in the battle of Waterloo, and of 
turning the defeat of the Fr. into a head- 
long rout. The rout was complete and 
decisive owing to 13. ’s relentless pursuit 
of the enemy. The allies re-entered Paris 
in July 1815. and here 13. stayed for 
some time. He retired, however, to his 
Silesian estates owing to his age, and d. 
there in Sept. 1819. Throughout his life 
he was rash, hasty, and impetuous, but 
these qualities, which told against him in 
private life, were the means of making 
him a dashing leader of cavalry, a good 
patriot, and a great general. 

‘ Blfioher/ The, cruiser of the Ger. Navy, 
which, with the Seydlitz and Mollke, 
bombarded Hartlepool, Yorkshire, on 
Dec. 16, 1914. In the action she was hit 
by guns from the land forts. Slie was 
sunk by the Brit, at Dogger Bank, Jan. 
24,1915. 

Bludenz, tn. of Austria, situated on the 
H. llle. It has an interesting castle and 
alum works. Pop. 6500. 

Blue, one of the primary colours. 
Artists use as B. pigments: ulti*amarine. 
which is prepared from lapis lazuli ; cobalt 


B, of which there are many varieties, 
consisting of cobalt mixed with earthy or 
metafile bases; indigo; Prussian B., 
which Is ferrocyanide of iron. In dyeing, 
the Bs. form a large group of the coal-tar 
products. In laundry work a H. colour 
is imparted to linen and cotton goods in a 
very faint degree to heighten the impres- 
sion of whiteness; many preparations for 
this purpose are in use. 

Blue, m sports, a man who has won the 
right to wear the blue cap and blazer of 
Oxford or Cambridge. Each of these 
iinivs. has a blues committee, which 
awards blues and* half-blues for the chief 
inter-varsity contests. The games for 
which Bs, are mostly awarded are rowing, 
cricket, and football. At athletics the 
first representative in each event Is a 
l)lue and the second a half-hlne. In 
tennis, racquets, swimming, and boxing 
half-blues are awarded. 

Bluebeard, a character first appearing 
tn Barbe Bleue one of Perraull’s Contes 
(1697). He was a monster of wickedness 
who killed his wives, hiding their bodies 
in a secret room. His end came through 
the unconquerable curiosity of his last 
wife, who opened the secret room and 
made the gruesome discovery. He was 
killed by her brothers. His blue beard 
gave rise to the appellation. See Retz, 
(Blles de. 

Bluebell, the name ^ven to the Cam- 
panvla rotundifolia in Scotland, where it 
grows abundantly, and is tho same as the 
harebell of England. It belongs to the 
dicotyledonous order Oainpanulacro and 
is totally different from tho Eng. H., or 
Scilla nutans, otherwise known as the 
wild hyacinth, which is a species of tho 
monocotyledonous order Lilfaccfe. 

Bluebird, Blue Warbler, and Blue 
Robin, names given to a N. Amer. l>ird 
(Sialia sialis). It is recognised with as 
much pleasure as the robin is in Elngland, 
by reason of its tameness and absence of 
fear of human beings. It. Is rather larger 
than the robin, though its general appear- 
ance and diet closely approach it. It 
lays about 6 pale-bUio eggs. As a 
migratory bird it sounds the approac'h of 
spring with its return. 

Blue-books, a name given to pari, 
publications, which are usually bound 
with blue covers. Tho idea of printing 
records of pari, business originated in a 
dispute in 1681 over the question of the 
duke of York’s exclusion from the throne. 
A statement was circulated that falsified 
accounts of the proceedings had been 
circulated, and it was therefore proposed 
by Sir John Hotham to print all reports. 
The cheap price of these publications has 
only been in vogue since 1836. Save 
whore a special price is stipulated, the 
usual amount charged is one halfpenny 
per sheet of 4 pages. A subscriber of k20 
annually may obtain all pari, records 
issued throughout the year. Naturally 
the output increased In bulk, and possi- 
bilities of confusion in their arrangement 
existed, but the method of indexing 
a.dopted and the Inclusion of a precis in 
the front of each vol. makes it possible to 
refer quite quickly and easily to any 
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paper, no matter how triflinar, or of what I Blue Grass {Poa compressa), species of 


session. From the Board of Trade a 
useful publication is issued monthly, 
which contains valuable information re- 
latinK to the world’s trade and commerce. 
Annual Bs. are issued by all the Brit, 
crown colonies and protectorates, and by 
the mandated ters. They (dve detailed 
information on revenue, Import duties, 
exports and imports, currency, weights 
and measures, etc. The information so 
imparted is generally given in tables 
numbered uniformly throughout the 
series, or with but slight variations. 
Without counting the accounts of the 
different Bills, the number of B. Issued 
in 1887 was 1234. In 1887 a resolution 
was passed concerning the reproduction 
of ijrinted matter in the B., which stated 
that no restraint would be exercised upon 
the reproduction of information contained 
in the majority of gov. publications, but 
that every rule of copyright was to bo 
observed in the treatment of matter 
printed in the Board of Trade Journal, 
the reports of the Challenger, and official 
mai)8 and charts. The distinctive colours 
which mark foreign ‘B.* are, America, 
foreign correspondence, red; Ger., white; 
Fr., yellow; Austrian, red; Portuguese, 
white; It., green; Jap., grey; and Chinese, 
yellow. 

Bluebottle, see Cornflower. 

Bluebottle Fly, name given to sev. 
species of Muscidep, dipterous insects 
related to the house fly, Musca domestica. 
They are, however, larger than the latter. 
A loud buzz marks its flight, and the 
extent of its wings across Is almost an 
inch. Its head is black, the thorax grey, 
and the abdomen blue, with 3 black 
stripes. Its finely developed sense of 
smell enables it to find the flesh upon 
which it lays its eggs. It thrives most 
numerously from spring to autumn, and 
is common to Great Britain and Europe. 
Calliphora vomitoria and C. erythrocephala 
are common Brit, species; and Sarcophaga 
carnaria, the flesh-fly, a member of the 
family Sarcophagi dee, resembles the B. 
very closely. 

Blue - coat School see Christ’s 
Hospital. 

Blue-eye {Entomyza cyanotis), species of 
bird of minute structure and great beauty. 
It is found in large numbers in New S. 
Wales. It belongs to the honey -eaters, 
and goes under the name of blue-cheeked 
honey -eater. 

Blueflelds River, rlv. of Nicaragua 
flowing into the Paciflo Ocean. It is 
joined by the Esoondida, and empties 
itself into Blueflelds Bluff. The tn. of 
Blueflelds Is within a few m. of its mouth. 
The rlv. is about 50 m. in length. 

Blue-fish, a fish belonging to the family 
ScombridsB. The E. coast of N. America 
is its only home. It is blue on top and 
whitish below, while a large black spot is 
seen at the base of the pectoral flns. Its 
food is other fish of smaller size. 

Blue-gowns, Scottish term given to 
paupers. It originated from beadsmen 
who in Tetum for a small annuity were 
employed by persons desirous of their 
efforts in prayer. 


perennial glauoous-hued grass found in 
Europe and N. America. It Is permanent, 
and has a great value os pasturage. The 
property of its creeping root-stalks causes 
it to form thick turf. The leaves are 
flat and often rough, and the flowering 
stems are from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in height. 

Blue Island, tn. of Cook co., Illinois, 
U.S.A.; has copper works and extensive 
brickyards. Pop. 16,600. 

Blue Jay {Cyanocitta), Amer. genus of 
the Corvideo. or crow family. C. cristaia 
is a beautiful bird, the plumage being blue 
above, white beneath, and variegated 
with black and white. Like other niom- 
bers of its family it is a great thief, and in 
the spring It eats both the eggs and 5 ^oiing 
of other birds, though In the summer it 
feeds on fruit and insects. It has a harsh 
and unmelodious voice. 

Blue John Mine, a cave of many 
chambers in Derbyshire, England. It is 
situated in Tray Cliff in the N. of the co. 
W. Castletou is 14 m. distant. Blue jobn 
is a name for fluorspar {(f.v.). 

Blue Laws, a collection of very severe 
laws regarding behaviour anti the due 
keeping of the sabbath, alleged by the 
Hev. Sam. A. Peters in his General His- 
of Connecticut to have been in force 
among the early colonists of New Haven 
and Connecticut. This allegation was at 
first thought to be without foundation, 
hut they were later found, in part, to 
exist among the New Haven Statutes. 

Blue Mountains: (1) A spur of the 
Dividing Range of mts. in Now S. Wales. 
They run almost parallel with the coast 
about 80 m. from it. A passage was 
found over them leading to the Bathurst 
Plains in 1813. Mt. Beemarang, 4100 ft., 
is the highest point. Parte of the roads 
which cross them are 3400 ft, above sea- 
level. The construction of the railway 
over the mts. was a considerable engineer- 
ing feat. Caves exist of great size, 
those of Jenolan being notable. (2) 
Range of mts. in Oregon, U.S.A. It 
extends from N. to 8., passing through 
the CO. of Umatilla. The mts. are com- 
posed chiefly of granite, and their slopes 
are covered with great forests of pine and 
fir. (3) Range of mts. in Jamaica, whose 
highest peak is W. Peak, 7105 ft. The 
altitude of this system, whose main chain 
extends from E. to W., varies between 
5000 and 7,000 ft. (4) (Klttatlimy) Mt. 
system of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
forming part of the Appalachian system. 
It stretches from Orange co.. New York, 
traversing the cos. of Sussex and Warren 
in New Jersey. At the Delaware Water 
Gap the R. Delaware crosses the mts. 
Their structure is largely of rocks be- 
longing to the Silurian period. 

Blue Nile, see Azkek. 

Blue Ox, see Nylohau. 

Blue Peter, a rectangular blue flag with 
a white square in Its centre which Is 
flown in a ship when she is on the point 
of sailing. Usually hoisted at the fore- 
ro^l masthead. 

Blue Pill, a mercury preparation con- 
taining mercury, confection of roses, and 
powdered liquorice. Mercury in this 
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form Is active, and produces marked 
effects; the blood corpuscles are in- 
creased In number, the blood is improved 
temporarily, and sources of irritation in 
the intestines are removed. It is there- 
fore useful in what is usually called 
biliousness, but its continued adminis- 
tration is trencrally not advisable. 

Blue Ribbon, the badg^o of all total 
absttiincrs, who at one time styled them- 
selves the ‘ li. R. Army.' The army com- 
menced its career in 1878 In America, and 
extended to Britain. The term probably 
originated from the B. R. badge which 
was worn by each kniglit of the Garter. 
The term is used also when speaking of 
some prize, as. for instance, the ‘Derby* 
btakos. 

Blue Ridge, the easternmost chain of 
the Appalachian Mts. of Virginia and 
( Arolina. It is famous for the splendour 
ot its scenery. Its highest point is the 
(Jrandfather, in N. Carolina, 5897 ft. 

Blue Roach, see Azurink. 

Bluerobin, see Bluebird. 

Blue Shark {Carchnrias glauciis), species 
ot shark, a native of tropical seas, but a 
frequent visitor In warm summers to the 
Eng. Channel, where it is detested by the 
fishermen, as It destroys botii fish ami 
nets. It is generally 6-12 ft. long. 

Blue-stooklng, term applied to ladies 
of learning and literary accomplishments; 
especially tliose who air their erudition 
in a murmcr pedantic and utnvomaiily. 
About 1750 a literary circle was estab. in 
London couslsting of ladies and gentle- 
men, among wliorn was the distinguished 
Mr. Benjamin Stilllngtlect, who habitually 
wore blue stockings — hcnco tlie name. 
The name has been adopted in France and 
Germany. 

Bluethroat, or Blue-breast, name given 
to a genus of birds, related to the red- 
starts and resembling the nightingale. 
There are 2 species: red-spotted {Cyrane- 
cula 8U£cica), white-spotled (C. wolfl). 
It possesses beauty of form and voice. 
Its ability to imitate the songs of other 
birds earned for it a Lapland name moan- 
ing a hundred tongues. The throat and 
upper neck are bright blue. Tlie females 
are less conspicuous than the males. 
As a bird of passage it is known in many 
parts of Europe. 

Blue, Victor (1865-1927), Amer, ad- 
ndral, b. in Richmond co., N. Carolina. 
In the Sp.-Arner. war in 1898. he served 
with the fleet which blockaded Admiral 
Cervera's fleet off Santiago, Cuba. Won 
fame by getting ashore and learning the 
strength and positions of the hostile 
squadron. Appointed chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, U.S. Navy. In tljo war 
of 1914-18 he commanded the Texas in 
the N. Sea. Promoted rear-admiral in 
1919. 

Bluewarbler, see Bluebird. 

Blue-wing {Querquedula dwcors)^ species 
of Anatidco; often called the blue-winged 
teal. It Is a brilliantly coloured bird with 
bright blue wing-coverts. It Is a native 
of N. America which migrates in winter 
to S. America. 

Blum, L.6on, Fr. writer and politician; 
b, Apr. 9, 1872, in Paris. Educated at the 


lycfees Ghariemagne and Henri IV. 
Master of requests to the Council of State 
from 189.5, lie also became well known as 
a critic on Oil Hlas, L'HumaniU, Le 
Matin, and Cnmcedia, He hacked Jaur6s 
In the Dreyfus affair, and joined the 
Socialists in 1899. His critical work, 
Nouvelles Conversations de Oocthe avec 
Eckennann, appeared anonymously in 
1901. He was elected deputy for Seine in 
1919. Fiercely opposing the policy of 
occupation of the Ruhr, he assisted in 
founding, early in 1924, the cartel of the 
loft which led to the downfall of Poincar6 
and Millerand; and he was tlie real leader 
of the Socialists during the Harriot 
Minifitry of 1924-25. He became Prime 
Minister In 1936; during his ministry 
various leagues of violence Vvere dis- 
banded and many reforms effected. He 
resijjrued in 1937, but w^as again Prbiio 
Mimstc^r In 1938, though only for a few 
weeks. After the fall of France in the 
Ger. invasion in 1910 B. was placed under 
arrest, and remained a prisoner in Ger. 
hands, being taken to Germany in 1944, 
where he was liberated by the allied 
armies in May of the following year. 
When the gov. of M. F61ix Gouin was 
formed in Jan. 1916 B. was given am- 
bassadorial status aod placed In charge of 
flnancial and economic missions in U.S.A. 
and elsewhere. Subsequently to the Oct. 
referendum on the now Fr. constituUou 
ho became stop-gap J’rimo Minister for 
the Bpecifle purpose of visiting London, 
where he laid the foundation of the exist- 
ing Anglo-Fr. alliance. Other publica- 
tions: Le Livre de mes amies', Eliane; 
En lisant, 1903; yla th^dtre, 190.5-11; 
Du Mariage, 1907 ; Stendhal et le Beylisme, 
1914; UExcrcice du pouvoir, 1937 ; and 
A VicheUe humaine, 1945. See R. L. 
Stokes, Leon Blum, 1937. 

Blumenau, tilst. and tn. in Santa 
CathariiiH, Brazil, situated on tiie R. 
Itajahy, 60 m. N.W. of Dosterro. The tn. 
was founded as a Gor. settlement i)y Dr. 
Hermann Blumenau in 1852. The cli- 
mate is healthy, and tobacco, cereals, 
sugar, and coffee are tiio chief products of 
the dist. Pop. (dlst.), 100,000; (tn.) 

40,000. 

Blumenbach, Johann Friedrich (1752- 
1840), Ger. naturalist, b. at Gotha; edu- 
cated at Jena and at Gdttlngen, where he 
became extraordinary prof, in 1776 and 
ordinary prof. In 17 78, remaining at the 
univ. lor about 60 years. During that 
time he lectured on natural hist., anatomy, 
medicine, and physiology. In 17 85, and 
therefore before Cuvier, he estah. the 
dependence of zoology on comparative 
anatomy, and also made important con- 
tributions to ethnologJ^ He visited 
England in 1788 and 1792, and his jubilee 
in 1825 was made an International cele- 
bration. He resigned his professorships 
In 1835. His works include: De Ceneris 
Ilumani Varietate Naiiva, 1775; Manual 
of Natural History, 1780; Jnstituoiones 
Fhysiologicee, 1787; Collectio Craniorum 
Diversarum Oentium, 1790-1828; Manual 
of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, 
1804, etc., many of which were trans. 
into sev. languages. 
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Blumenbachia, S. Amer. grenus of 
Loasaceae with a hairy fruit which be- 
comes attached to the coats of wild 
animals and thus distributes the seed. 

Blumenthai, Jacob von (Jacques), 
(1829-1908), (jer. jdanlst, b. at Hamburg. 
After studying under Grund (Uainbur^, 
Bochlet and bechter (Vienna), and Herz 
and Hal6vy (Paris), ho came to London 
in 1848. Here he was appointed pianist 
to Queen Victoria, and became well 
known as a composer and teacher of 
music. He wrote many popular songs, 
of which the best known is, perhaps. 
My Queen. 

Blumenthai, Leonhard, Count von 

(1810-1900), Pnissian general. Member 
of the general staff, and chief of the staff 
of bchleswig-lloiatein army, 1849. He 
served in the campaign against Denmark, 
1864, and under CUown Prince Frederick 
William in Austrian campaign. B. was 
chief of the staff to crown prince of 
Prussia In Franco-Prusslan war (1870- 
1871). In 1888 created field marshal. 

Blfimlisalp. mt. group of the Bernese 
Oberland, Switzerland. Chief peaks: 
Bliimlisalphorn (12,038 ft.), Weisse Frau 
(12,012 ft.) and Morgenhorn (11,927 ft.). 

Blundell Sandi, seaside resort of Lan- 
cashire, near the entrance to the Mersey 
R. and 6 m. from Liverpool — of which it 
is practically a suburb. Pop. 4000. 

Blundell’s School, a public school, just 
inside Tiverton, Devon, founded by 
Peter Blundell, a local clothier, in 1604. 
Blackmore went to the school, which 
Indeed figures in his Lorna Doorie. The 
modern buildings date from 1882. 

Blunden, Edmund Charles, Eng. poet 
and prose-writer, b. Nov. 1, 1896, at 
Yalding, Kent; educated Christ's Hos- 
pital and Queen’s College, Oxford, He 
served during the First World War in 
France and Belgium, 1916-19, with the 
Royal Sussex Regiment. His poems were 
pub. as early as 1914, but his first notable 
vol. was T/ie Waggoner and oilier Poems 
(1920), followed by The Shepherd and other 
Foetus of Peace and War (1922), which 
contained the fruits of his war experiences, 
for which the Hawthornden Prize was 
awarded. Ho was prof, of Eng. literature 
in Tokyo Unlv., 1924-27, and returned 
to literary journalism in London. In 
1931 he became fellow and tutor in Eng. 
literatme in Merton College, Oxford, 
where he remained until 1943. His sev. 
vols. of poems were issued in a collected 
ed. in 1930, and subsequent vols. were 
collected in a second series, pub. in 1940. 
His book of war reminiscences, Under - 
lories of War (1928) enhanced his reputa- 
tion as a prose-writer, subsequently 
maintained in a different field with his 2 
biographies of Leigh Hunt (1930) and 
Shelley (1946). Other prose works in- 
clude: Christ* 8 Hospital, a retrospect, 
1923; On the Poems of Henry Vaughan, 
1927; Nature in English Literature, 1929; 
The Face of England, 1932; Charles Lamb 
and his Contemporaries, 1934 (the Clark 
lectures delivered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge); The Mind's Eye (essays), 
1934; Keats's Publisher, 1936; Thomas 
Hardy, 1942; Cricket Country, 1944. A 


later vol. of poems, Shells by the Stream. 
was pub. in 1944. 

Blunderbuss (perverted form from 
Dutch dander, thunder, and bus, gun, 
originally box) a short gun with a large 
bore, firing a number of balls or slugs. 
Its name may have been perverted to 
‘blunder’ because practically no aim is 
taken with It. At short range it can do 
much damage among a number of objects. 
It Is now obsolete. 

Blundeville, Randolph de, Earl of 
Chester (d. 1232), Eng. warrior and states- 
man, succeqded as earl of Chester in 1180. 
He married Constance, widow of Geoffrey, 
son of Henry II., In 1187. He joined in 
Richard’s Interest in the siege of Not- 
tingham In 1194, accompanied Richard to 
Normandv, quarrelled with Constance, 
and imprisoned her in the castle of yt. 
John Beveron in 1196. A few years 
afterwards he married Clemeuce, sister of 
Geoffrey. He accompanied John abroaci 
in 1199. He led armies engaged in Welsh 
wars and accompanied John to Poitou in 
1214. He took John's, and later Henry 
III. ’8, side against the barons in 1215, 
and together with Fulk de Br6aut6, 
stormed and plundered Worcester in 1216. 
In 1217 he received the earldom of Lin- 
coln, and the following year he went to 
the Holy Land. Hero he Joined in the 
siege of Damiotta In 1219. Ketiirniug 
home he deserted the royal party ami 
plotted unsuccessfully with de Br6aut6 
to surprise the Tower and obtain the 
dismissal of Hubert de Burgh, but ulti- 
mately submitted. He took port in the 
siege of Nantes in 1230, and was left in 
Brittany with Auni&le and William Mar- 
shall in charge of the army. He returned 
to England in 1231. 

Blunt, Edward, see Blount. 

Blunt, John James (1794-1855), Eng. 
divine, b. at Newcastle-under-Lyme, and 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1839 he was made Lady Margaret prof, 
of divinity at Cambridge, and in 1854 he 
was offered, but declined, the bishopric 
of Salisbury. His best-known work was 
Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings 
both of the Old and New Testaments (1833). 
See Prof. Selwyn’s memoir of him (185(>). 

Blunt, Wilfrid Soawen (1840-1922), 
Eng. traveller and poet, b. Aug. 17 at 
Petworth House, Sussex; son of Framns 
Scawen B. (of the Grenadier Guards, who 
fought at Corunna); educated at Stony- 
hurst and St. Mary’s, Oscott. From 1858 
to 1869 he was in the diplomatic service. 
In the latter year he married Lady Anne 
Noel, daughter of the earl of Lovelace 
and granddaughter of Lord Byron, lu 
1872 he succeeded to the Crab bet estates 
on the death of his elder brother. Ho 
then travelled for some years in the K. 
with his wife, visiting Arabia, Syria, 
Algeria, Egypt, Persia, etc.: and some of 
these voyages are described in books by 
Lady Anne. In 1885 and 1886 be unsuc- 
cessfully contested Cambridge in the Home 
Rule interest, and In 1887 he was arrested 
and imprisoned for 2 months in Ireland, 
In connection with agitations on. Lord 
Clanricarde’s estates. At Crabbet, bo 
bred Arab race-horses. His best-known 
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vol. of poems is the I^ove Sonnets of 
Proteus (1880); and his most considerable 
historical work The Secret History of the 
English Occupation of Egypt, 1907; the 
sequel to which is Gordon at Khartoum, 
1911. Anions: his other works may bo 
. mentioned ; The Future of Islam, 1882; 
The Wind and the Whirlwind, 1883; In 
Vinctilis, 1889; Esther, 1892; Oriselda: 
a Society Novel in Rhymed Verse, 1893; 
Satan Absolved: a Mystery, 1899; India 
under Ripon, 1909; The Land War in 
Ireland, 1912. A complete ed. of his 
poetical works was pub., 1914: and 2 
thick yols., My Diaries, appeared 
1919-20; they contain analyses of the 
motives behind Brit, imperialism, and 
close with a disparagement of the ‘case’ 
for entering the war in 1914. 

Bluntsohli, Johann Kaspar (1808-81), 
Ger. jurist, b. at Ziirich, and studied at 
the uni vs. of Berlin and Bonn, at the 
latter of which he graduated LL.D. in 
1829. He then returned to Zurich and 
took part in the political war which was 
then disturbing Switzerland. He became 
prof, of law at Zurich Univ.^^and also a 
member of the parliament. Here he was 
soon recognised as leader of the moderate 
Conservative party. The Impossibility of 
bringing about acceptance of his views on 
gov. led him to resign, and in 1848 he went 
to Munich, where be became prof, of 
constitutional law. Here he pub. his 
chief work on jurisprudence, the All- 
gemeines Slaatsrecht (oth ed., 1876). In 
1801 B. was appointed prof, of political 
science at Heidelberg, W’hore he again 
entered the political arena. At this time 
B. ranked as one of the greatest authorities 
on international law. In 1873 he founded 
the Institute of International Law at 
Ghent. Among his works are: Geschichte 
der Republik Ziirich, 1847; Das moderne 
Kriegsrecht, 18GG; Das moder^ie Vdlke- 
recht, 1868. 

Blushing, a sudden suffusion of blood 
over the skin, caused by sensations of 
shame or modesty. Usually it affects 
only face and neck, but sometimes arms 
and chest also. It produces heat and a 
sense of discomfort, and serves to illus- 
trate the intiniaie control exercised by 
the nervous system over the blood. 

Blysmus, genus of Cyporaccse. The 
Brit, flora ct>iitaiiis two species, B. com- 
pressus or broad-leaved, found in boggy 

S astures, and B. rufv^, or narrow-leaved 
1 ., which occurs in marshes near the sea. 
Both are tolerably common, the latter 
species especially in Scotland. 

Blytb, seaport of Northumberland, 
England, 9 m. E.S.E. of Morpeth, at 
mouth of 11. Blyth. It exports the coal 
mined in the diet., and does some ship- 
building. It is also a watering-place. 
Pop. 32,000. 

B*nai B*rith, Independent Order of, a 

Jewish fraternal society founded In 1843 
at New York by some Ger. Jews under 
Henry Jones. It has a number of grand 
and over 400 subordinate lodges dis- 
tributed over the U.S.A., Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Egypt, and 
Palestine, and a membership of nearly 
60,000. The order inculcates a high 


morality regardless of dogma and politics, 
and has estab. a lar^c number of charit- 
able and public institutions, notably the 
Orphan Asylum in Cleveland, the Yonkers 
Homo for the aged and infirm, and the 
Marmonides Library in New York City. 

Boa, name popularly given to any of 
those largo snakes of America and the Old 
World which, having no poison fangs, kill 
by constriction. Strictly the term applies 
only to the Now World constric’Lors, the 
name python boiiig proper to the others. 
The Boidrp are distinguished from the 
pythons by tbe presence of teeth in the 
premaxillie and the abseiH'.e of supra- 
orbital bones. The commonest of the 
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species is the B. constrictor, about 12 ft. 
in length, Ijrowuish-grey In (jolour with 
lines and blotches. The B. attacks even 
large mammals, crushes the bones of its 
victim by pressuie, covers it with saliva, 
and swallows it whole. A long pedod of 
tor])or follows. Most of the Bs. bear 
their young alive. 

Boabdil, from the name Abu Abdullah 
the last Moorish king of Granada, called 
also El Chico, which moans The Little. 
In 1482 his father, Abu’l Hassan, was 
dethroned and banished from the country, 
and B. was proclaimoil king. In 1483 ho 
invaded Castile, but was captured at 
Luceiia, and became frib. to Ferdinand 
and Isabella of (7astile. After that he 
spent sev. years In warring against his 
father and his uncle. In 1492 the king of 
Castile, after besieging Granada, captured 
it. El ultimo suspiro del Moro (the last 
sigh of the Moor) is shown as the place 
from which B. last viewed Granada. 

Boao, or Boag, tn. on W. coast of 
Marindiique Is., Philippines. Pop. 15,000. 

Boaden, James (1703 1839), Eng. 
author; editor of the Oracle newspaper in 
1789, He studied at the Middle Temple, 
wrote sev. successful plays, and in 179G 
pub. an exposure of the Ireland Shake- 
spearian forgeries. In 1831 he pub. a 
work on Shakespearian sonnets, identify- 
ing Mr. W. H. with William Herbert 
(afterwards third earl of Pembroke). 
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Boadioea^ or Boudiooa, Brit, queen in 
the first century a.d., the wife of Prnsu- 
tagrus who ruled over the Iceni in E. 
Anglia. Dying, he made hla wife and 
daughters joint heirs with the Bora, 
emperor, Nero, to his property, probably 
from a mistaken idea that this would savo 
them at least some share of his posses- 
sions. In place of this, however, his 
queen was insulted, his daughters were 
outraged, and his subjects goaded by in- 
sult and oppression into rebellion. Sue- 
tonius Paulinns was with the legions 
suppressing the Druids of Mona. E. 
Anglia burst into the Ihime of rebellion. 
The Rom. garrisons of St. Albans and 
Colchester were annihilated, London was 
razed to the ground, and the whole of 
S.E. Britain up in revolt. Paulinus re- 
turned without waiting for his troops, but 
i-ould do nothing alone to stem the re- 
bellion. Collecting all his forces save the 
legion from Caerleou whose general failed 
to obey orders, ho met the Britons at so mo 
unknown place, but probably between 
London and Chester, and practically 
annihilated them. B. took poison, and 
the rebellion, which owed much to her 
leadership, was entirely suppressed. 

Boanerges, a name given by Christ to 
the 2 disciples, James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee. See Mark iii. 17. The 
word is interpreted In the Bible as ‘sons 
of thunder,’ and was probably applied as 
denoting strength of character and zeal. 



Boar, Wild. The commonest species is 
the Su8 ecrofa, larger in size than tho 
domestic pig, and characterised by its 
long tusks, prominent pig-like snout, and 
short, thick, woolly hair closely inter- 
spersed with bristles, which on tho neck 
form a thick mane. These bristles are 
brownish -black in colour, the shorter hairs 
l>6iug grey. The animal is about 3 ft. in 
height, and far surpasses the domestic 
swine in strength and swiftness. It is 
native in Europe, and is now found over 
Europe, N. Africa, and parts of Asia. It 
was originally common in the Brit. Isles, 
and traces of It ore found at Chartley 
Forest, Staffordshire, as late as 1683, and 


it survived even later in Ireland and Scot- 
land. It Is still found In most parts of 
the Continent, w'hcre it is common in 
damp and marshy ground. Bs. in early 
times proved very dostruotive to crops, 
for they are voracious and omnivorous, 
and feed chiefly by night. Solid benefit 
was, therefore, to be gained by hunting 
them, and their ferocity gave tho business 
the touch of danger necessary to make it a 
sport. Under tho Norman kings the B. 
was one of those boasts tbe killing of 
which without right was punishable by 
death. B. -hunting was t^en a lordly 
sport, and a vivid account of its pleasures 
Is given in tho fourteenth -century poem of 
Sir Gawnyne and the Green Kniyht. The 
B. wtis hunted on foot and on horseback 
with dogs, most commonly B.-hoimds. 
The B.’s head was then accounted a great 
delicacy, and its entrance at the Christ- 
mas festivities was greeted with elaborate 
ceremonial and many carols. In heraldry 
it is a well-known cognisance. Other 
species of Sus aro known: S. vitiatus, S. 
verrucosus, and S. barbntus, all Asiatic. 

Board, name generally given to a body 
of persons appointed jointly to control 
some public office, bank, or railway. 
Thus, for oxamplo, w’hen referring collec- 
tively to tho directors of a railway or a 
bank it is customary to refer to tbe B. of 
directors. Similarly the I.ords of tho 
Treasury form the H. ot Trcastiry, whilst 
the name is or was in common employ- 
ment, having the same moaning, in such 
terms as the B. of (lunrdlans, the Local 
Gov. B., the B. of Trade, and In Scotland 
the School B. The chief State dept, to 
bear thi.s name is tho B. of 'J’rade (see 
Trade, Board of). Tlio former B. of 
Education and the B. of Agriculture and 
Fisheries have been estab. as ministries 
(see Education, Minibtuy of; Aohi- 
CULTCRB AND FlHll FRIES, MINISTRY OF). 
Similarly, the B. of Works, later the Office 
of Works and Public Buildings, is also 
estab. as a ministry (see Works, Ministry 
of), and the former Local Gov. B. Is now 
known as tho Ministry of Health (see 
Health, Ministry of). Other important 
Bs. are the London Passenger Transport 
B., the body which, in 1933, became the 
.sole owning and organising authority for 
the omnibus, train, and tube sj^stem of the 
metropolis and suburbs (see London 
Transport Executive); and the Central 
Electricity B., which was estab. by 
Act of Parliament in 1926 to reorganise, 
unify, and develop the generation of 
electricity in Great Britain (see Central 
Electricity Board). 

Boarding, in naval tactics, term used 
for an assault made by one sliip upon 
another. It is now, however, not much 
practised. B. may be performed on 
different parts of the ship according to tho 
position of the ships, 

Boardman, George Dana (1801-31), 
Amer. missionary, b. at Livermore, Me.; 
went to India in 1825 as a Baptist nUs- 
flionary, and later did good work among 
tho Burmese Karens. 

Boardman, George Dana (1828-1903), 
Amer. Baptist minister, son of above, 
travelled alone from Burma to America at 
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the age of 6. After graduating at Brown 
Univ. he held pastorates at Rochester and 
Philadelphia, and became president of 
the Amer. Baptist Missionary Union 
(1880-84). 

Board of Trade Unit is now known as 
the kilowatt hr. It means 1000 amperes. 

Boar-fish {Capros), genus of fishes 
chiefly found in the Mediterranean. It 
has a flat oval body, similar to that of the 
related John Dory. Its body is carmine, 
with 7 transverse orange bands on the 
back, and the name is derived from its 
projecting hog-like snout. 

Boarmia, genus of lopidopterous insects 
of the family (leometridee. All the 
species of these moths are of an ashy 
colour, or wliito minutely dotted with 
brown, and the large wings, when at rest, 
are placed horizontally. Many species 
are found near London. 

Boar’s Hill, vil. of Berkshire, England, 
4 m. N. of Abingdon. The hill itself is 
.550 ft. high. On it is Rlpon Ilall, a 
college for candidates for holy orders in 
the Chui-cb of England. 

Boas, Franz (1858-1942), Amer. an- 
thropologist, b. at Minden, Germany: 
educated at Heidelberg, Bonn, and Kiel 
iinivs. In 1883-84 he explored Baffin 
Land, and the following year ho became 
assistant curator of the Royal Ethnolo- 
gical Museum, Berlin, and docent of 
geography at Berlin Unlv, In 1886 he 
went to N. America to pursue his anthro- 
pological studies, and finally settled in the 
U.S.A., becoming, In 1899, the first prof, 
d anthropology at Colombia Univ. He 
was a member of the foremost scientific 
societies in the U.S.A., and hoii. fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
London. He hold bon. degrees at a 
number of univs. in Europe, including 
Oxford. His work on the statistical 
analysis of racial physique, in which he 
was a pioneer, is embodied in his 2 books. 
Changes in Bodily Bonn of Descendants 
of hvmigranis (1912) and Materials for 
the Study of Jnherilance in Man (1928). 
lie was a vigorous opponent of Nazi 
‘racial’ theories. Other works include: 
The Mind of Primitive Man, 1911; 
Primitive Art, 1927; Anthropology and 
Modern Life, 1929-.32. 

Boat (O.E. bdi), open vessel used for 
travel on the water, generally propelled 
either by sail or by oar. The terra ‘ship* 
is generally reserved for larger vessels. 
The origin of vessels for conveyance on 
water may doubtless be traced to a 
double genesis. When primitive man 
wished for some such thing, 2 means must 
have suggested themselves to him. Ho 
could hew down a tree and hollow it out, 
or ho could collect wood and bind the 
pieces together. Hence arose the ‘dug- 
out,’ still so common a B. among savage 
tribes, and the raft, the construction of 
an elaborate form of which is described at 
length in the Odyssey. From this last 
come the junk and punt and all the various 
Linds of flat-bottomed craft. Another 
stage in development may be the coracle 
of the anct. Celt«, consisting of a wicker 
framework over wblcb skin is stretched. 
By another step, the framework would be 


made stronger and the covering made of 
wood. There are difCeronces in the ways 
of laying on the planks in the modern 
small B., viz., the planks may be laid edge 
to edge, so as to present a smooth ex- 
terior: the B. is then said to be carvel- 
built; or the planks may overlap, and the 
B. is described as clinker-built. Types of 
Bs. vary in every part of the world and 
for every dlft’erent class of work. Some 
are swift, some roomy, some for pleasure, 
some for rough weather. In the Royal 
Navy the following Bs. are used, though 
here, as in other branches of service, 
steam and motor aro taking the place of 
wind and oar, which now propel only the 
smallest lls. The pinnace, a B. used for 
the sub-officers, is generally about ,35 ft. 
long, carrying 8 oars. The cutter, about 
30 ft. long, carries more men and has 
greater breadth. The gig Is used on ex- 
peditions requiring speed. It is narrower 
than the pinnace, is 30 ft. in length, and 
weighs about 8 cwt. The dinghy is a 
small B. of 3 cwt., about 13 ft. long, and 
easily rowed by 2 men. Bs. vary con- 
siderably in shape and size round the 
cotist of Great Britain. On the Thames 
they are lightly built, but on the coast the 
necessity of pulling them up over rough 
ground demands that they should be 
strong and generally clinker-built. Round 
the roast of Kent and Sussex short, 
squnre-sterned skiffs are In favour, and 
further W. along this coast the Bs. get 
deeper and larger, and the carvel-built Is 
still common. In the N.E. of England 
and at the N. of Scotland various old 
types of Bs. survive. The coble, for 
examide, is a shallow-built, flat-bottomed 
B. with a very curious rudder, built for 
launching from the beach in rough 
weather. These show traces of Norse and 
Dutch influence. I’lcasure Ks. of most 
kinds may be seen on the Thames, and 
the following are easily noticeable: the 
randan skiff about 30 ft. long, 4 ft. beam, 
for 1 sculler between 2 rowers, and 
various skiffs, eights, fours, gigs, and 
mnt.s. These are of varying degrees of 
iglitness, and this type finds its beet ex- 
pression in the racing elght-a seen in the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race. 

Boat, Life, set Lifeuoats. 

Boatbill, or Boatbilled Heron {Can- 
croma cochlcaria), bird belonging to the 
Ardeidae, or heron family, but differing 
from allied species in its broad, flat, 
brown bill. It is a night-flying bird, feeds 
on fleh and worms, and is a native of 
Brazil. 

Boat-fly, name of sev. species of hemip- 
terous insects of the family Notonectldee. 
'fbey are aquatic, swim on their backs 
live on animal matter, hibernate in mud, 
and when they d.lve into water carry with 
them a supply of air. Notonecta glauca, 
the water-boatman, is found in Britain. 

Boat Race, see Rowing. 

Boatswain (pronounced 'bo’sun,’ from 
boat and swain, a servant), warrant officer 
of the Royal Navy. In the days of sailing 
ships, he had charge particularly of the 
boats, rigging, sails, cables, anchors, flags, 
and cordage. It was his duty to examine 
these carefully, especially when the vessel 
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was In dock, to keep them in a state of 
repair, and to make report of their 
number and condition. By means of his 
whistle, which gradually came to be looked 
on as his badge of office, he summoned the 
crew to their duties. Ue shared in the 
work of the ship, and took a place in one 
of the watches. He himself gives no 
orders, but acta as the officer of the first 
lieutenant. His work has of course been 
considerably modified by the general use 
of steam. 

Boavista, or Bonavista, an is. of Africa, 
the easternmost of the Cape Verde group. 
It has a railway and 3 ports — Porto Sal 
Rey on the W., Porto do Norto on the N., 
and Porto Curralinho on the S. The soil 
is not fertile, and the cultivation is 

f enerally neglected. Area 2f>0 sq. m. 
^op. 3000. 

Boaz, a Bcthlemite from wdiom Jesus 
Christ was a descendant in the dii'cct line 
(Matt. i. 5). lie married Ruth, and they 
were the great-grandparents of David. 

Boaz and Jaohin (see 1 Kings vii. 21), 
the names given to 2 brazen pillars in the 
porch of Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem. 

Bobadil, Captain, in Bon Jouson’s 
comedy. Every Man in his Humour. He 
is a bragging, blustering fellow. 

Bobbin, tn. in the Madras Presidency, 
India; 36 m. from Chlcacole to the 
W.N.W, 

Bobbin, a small wooden or metal roller, 
flanged at both ends (rarely at one only), 
and bored through the axis, so that it may 
be placed on a spindle, 'the commonest 
form is the spool on which ordinary sew- 
ing thread is wound, and an example of 
tho metal B. is to be found in that which 
carries the thread in a sowing machine. 
Bs. of various sizes and shapes are used 
for the dlfTerent stages of spinning Max, 
wool yarn, etc., the largest being those 
used for the slubbing frames, where the 
cotton passes from the lap shape in which 
the carder has left it into loose strands. 
These are often 15 In. long. Paper tubes 
are now often used whore Bs. were 
originally employed. In lace-making and 
some other industries a peculiar type of 
metal B. is used. 

Bobbio, tn. and episcopal see of Lom- 
bardy, Italy, in prov. of Pavia. Its 
origin Is traced to a monastery erected 
tn 612 by St. Columban, whose famous 
library, now mostly at the Vatican, the 
city once possessed. Other parts of the 
library are at Milan and Turin, but many 
important documents still remain at the 
cathedral. Pop. 5000. 

Bober, riv. of Silesia and Brandenburg, 
Germany, the chief trlb. of the Oder. It 
rises on the N. side of the RJesengebirgo, 
and after passing Landeshut, Bunzlau, 
and Sagan, flows into the Odor after a 
course of 160 m. at the tn. of Crossen. 

Boblingen, tn. in WOrttemberg, Ger- 
many. It is situated 11 m. to the S.W. 
of Stuttgrart. Pop. 7600. 

Bobolink, name given to a N. Amer. 
bird of the family Icteridas it Is the 
Icterus aaipennis of Bonaparte and 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus of Swuinson. It 
differs from the orioles or starlings in 
having a long middle toe and pointed tail- 


feathers, and is noted for Its curious song. 
Others of its names are rice troupial, 
reed-bird, skunk-bird, and rice bunting. 

Bobrinets, tn. of Russia, about 120 m. 
N. of Kherson. Pop. 12,000. 

Bobruisk, tn. of Byelorussia, D.S.S.R., 
situated 80 m. S.W. of Minsk; formerly 
an important fortress. It is on the 
Beresina and possesses a railway station. 
It was unsuccessfully bombarded by 
Napoleon in 1812, and its fortiflcatlons 
were then Increased. They have now 
been abolished as antiquated. During 
the Second World War it was occupied 
by the Gers., and retaken by the Russians 
on July 1, 1944. Pop. 64,000. 

Bobsleigh, see under ToBoaGANiNO. 

Booage, name of 2 dists. In France; the 
first, Norman B., formed the mid<lle part 
of Bessin below the Oriie, but is now jjart 
of CalvadoH. Here occurred much of tlie 
severest fighting after tho Anglt>-Aruer. 
forces had landed in Normandy in Juno 
1944 {see Wkstick?< Fhont in Second 
World War). The second, Vendean B.. 
formed part of tho prov. of Poitou, but 
now is included in the dept, of Vend6e. 

Bocage, Manoel Maria Barbosa de 
(1765-1805), Portuguese poet, b. at 
Setubal. Though from the beginning ho 
showed a remarkable talent for versifi- 
cation, he entered the uavyi and his 
adventures carried him as far as Brazil and 
the Indies. Before this, his numerous 
love affairs had given plenty of scope for 
the exercise of his special gift, but on bis 
return in 1790, the stylo of his verse had 
changed to satire. He was endowed with 
great powers of improvisation. Tliough 
he wrote eclogues, idylls, epistles, songs, 
etc.. It was in the sonnet that he excelled 
and gained a place among the best writers 
of this genre in Portugal, lie also left a 
number of unfinished tragedies and some 
translations. His works were pub. in 8 
vols. in 1875-76. 

Booas del Toro, or Booa del Toro, tn. 

and port of Panama, situate in tlie lagoon 
or bay of Cbiriqni. The bay forms a gootl 
natural harbour and the surrounding 
country is fertile, producing fruits, coco- 
uuts, aud india-nibber. Poi>. 5000. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-75), It. 
novelist and poet. It is generally accepted 
that lie was the natural son of Boccaccio 
di Chellino da (Jortaldo, a Florentiuo mer- 
chant who had an estate at Certaldo in 
tho Val d’Elsa, 20 m. from Floronce, and 
that his mother was a b’r. girl whom his 
father married in Paris after B.’s bii’th 
there in 1313 or 1314. B. W'as educated 
in Florence under Gio vanni da Strada, an 
esteemed b'lorentiue teacher of grammar, 
father of the poet of the same name. As 
a young man ho went to Naples, where he 
visited the tomb of Virgil, and where it 
seems he was a favourite with tho ladles. 
It is thought that ho there fell in love in 
the church of St. Laurence with a young 
married lady named Maria d’ Aquino, 
said to have been the natural daughter of 
King Robert of Naples. His frequently re- 
curring character Fiemmetta, who repre- 
sents Maria, has lent colour to this aud to 
similar stories, especially as he talks of 
the ladles at church in his Fiammetta and 
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again in his prose novel Filocopo, which 
relates what Is assumed to be the story 
of his love. Also there is similar internal 
evidence in his Teseide^ a poem In 12 
books, relating to the fabulous adventures 
of Theseus. This latter has the merit of 
being the first romantic novel to appear 
In the It. language in oitava rima, a metre 
adopted by Tasso and Ariosto. It is 
from this poem that Chaucer borrowed 
his Knight's Tale, to which Dryden gave a 
new name, and recast it as Palamon and 
Arcite. Also in ottava rima Is his narra- 
tive poem, Filostrato, the great interest of 
which, for the Eng. reader, lies in the fact 
that Chaucer, in hia Troilns and Cryseide, 
boldly adopted the main features of B.'s 
plot besides literally translating parts of 
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B.’s poem without acknowledgment of his 
source. In 1341 B. returned from Naples 
to Florence, where he applied him- 
self to the study of astronomy and 
Gk. According to some, he was in 
Naples again In 1344, and resided there 
for some years, writing many of his 
works and frequently appearing at 
court. Others say he went to Sicily to 
improve his knowledge of Gk., but this is 
less probable. What seems incontro- 
vertible is that the Florentines, who re- 
cognised his abilities, sent him on an 
embassy to Romagna in 1346; but he was 
there only 1 year, for, In 1348, on the 
news of his father’s death, he returned to 
Florence to take up his inheritance, a 

f reat part of which he spent in purchasing 
ISS. both in Gk. and Lat. In 1359 he 
was in Milan on a visit to Petrarch, with 
whom ho had formed a friendship some 
years earlier. He subsequently estab. 
a professorship of Gk. literature in 
Florence. In 1365 the Florentines sent 
him on an embassy to Pope Urban V. at 
Avignon, and on his return appointed 
him one of the Florentine magistrates, an 
oflaoe he retained for 2 years, when he was 
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again sent to the Pope, this time to Rome. 
There is no doubt that B. was strongly 
influenced by Petrarch, and his numerous 
and varied works, which show that* he was 
an ardent exponent of the new learning, 
support this view. He is best known by 
the Decameron, 1348-58, a collection of 
prose tales, supposed to have been told by 
courtiers and ladles in retirement during 
the plague at Florence in 1348. This 
work showed an enormous advance In 
stylo and arrangement on previous 
fictional writing and influenced European 
literature to a considerable extent. He 
also wrote numerous romances and pas- 
torals in verso and prose, and sev. Lat. 
treatises. He left his valuable library to 
his confessor Martino da Signa for life and 
then to the students of the convent of 
the Splrita Snneta, in Florence. See A. 
Gustarelli, Giovanni Boccaccio (Milan), 
1929; T. C. Chubb, The Life of Giovanni 
Boccaccio, 1930; C. Carswell, The Tran- 
quil Heart: a Portrait of Giovanni 
Boccaccio, 1937. 

Boccage, Marie Anne, Lady Lepage 

du (1710-1802), Fr. poet, author of Le 
Paradis terrestre (1748), written In imita- 
tion of Milton. She went to Ferney to 
visit Voltaire, who praised her fulsomoly, 
but whether the praise was sincere or not 
has been disputed. Her other works are 
La Colombiade, 1756; Letters concerning 
Voltaire, 1770. 

Bocoalini, Trajano (1556-1613), It. 
satirist, was governor of sev. tns. of the 
papal states between 1608 and 1611. He 
retired to Venice and spent his last years 
in writing poetry. He was hostile to the 
Sp. nation, and in fact the only gov. which 
he did not attack in his writings was that 
of Venice, for which be appears to have 
had an affection. His prln. work is News 
of Parnassus {Bagguagli di Parnaso), a 
satirical work dealing in a brilliant fashion 
with contempomry questions and per- 
sonages, both private and political. An 
Eng. version of this, together with the 
sequel. La Pietra del Paragons Politico, 
which was left unfinished by him, was 
pub. in England by Henry, earl of 
Monmouth. The story that he was 
sand-bagged to death by a band of Sp. 
bravoes has no foundation In fact; he 
d. from the effects of colic and fever at 
Venice. 

Bocoanera, Simone, Genoese statesman 
of fourteenth century. Ue was elected 
doge of Genoa for life in 1339, but com- 
pelled to resign In 1344, and lived in re- 
tirement at Fisa till 1356, when he was 
re-elected. He is said to have been 
poisoned. He gained numerous victories 
over the Turks, Tartars, and Moors. 

Bocca Tigris (Portuguese form of the 
Chinese Hu-mvn, tiger^s mouth), part of 
the estuary of the Canton R. On an Is. in 
it ore the Bogue forts, taken by the Brit. 
In 1841 and 1856. 

Boccherini. Luigi (1743-1805), It. celUst 
and composer, b, at Lucca; received bis 
first lessons from his father, a double-bass 
player. Went to Rome in 1 7 5 7 to improve 
his art; back in Lucca, 1764; In Paris, 
1768, and then In Madrid, where he W’as 
patronised by the king’s brother, the 
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Infante Don Luis. Chamber composer to 
Frederick William II. of Prussia, 1787-97 ; 
returned to Spain and fell on evU days. 
He Is 'considered a master of chamber 
music, of which he wrote great quantities. 
His sacred music includes the Stabat 
Mater, 2 oratorios, a Christmas cantata 
and motets. Wrote 2 operas, one at 
Lucca and another, Clementina, at Madrid. 
His other compositions Include a score of 
symphonies; duets, trios, quartets, quin- 
tets, and sextets for strings; four cello 
concertos, and sonatas for the violin, 
violoncello, and pianoforte. 

Bochart, Samuel (1599-1667), Fr. 
theologian and philologist, was pastor of 
a church at Caen. His Sacred Geography, 
which he pub. about 1630, added so much 
to his fame that Queen Christina of 
Sweden invited him to Stockholm. In 
1653 he became a prof, at the recently 
founded academy of Caen, a post which 
he held till his death. His worits include: 
De Animalibus Sanctse Scripturse, 1663; 
Reply to the Letters of M. de la Barre, 
Jesuit, 1662. 

Boche, Fr. slang term for German, which 
came into general use during the War of 
1914-18, but had existed previously with 
the same connotation. The term so 
applied would appear to have originated 
some years before 1870, beginning in the 
workshop and spreading upwards until 
it became commonly adopted. It first 
signified a rake or debauchee, and, by 
a curious transition of meaning, came to 
denote women of ill fame. Alter 1870 
these connotations disappear. In an 
1874 publication devoted to the langue 
verte of the art of printing will be found 
ate de Boche with this glossary note; 
‘Special expression designating the Oers. 
because they found great difficulty when 
making up galleys into pages In under- 
standing the direction of tneir predecessors 
on the work.* This may, of course, only 
mean that the Ger. compositoi-s were 
naturally thwarted by such linguistic 
stumbling-blocks as might have upset any 
foreigner. But the connotation of slow- 
ness of apprehension is there notwith- 
standing, and is corroborated by sev. 
dictionaries of argot of later date, which 
speak of tite de Boche as equivalent to 
'dull brain,* ‘clodpate,’ without any 
ethnical association. That association, 
however, is re.adily supplied by the equiva- 
lent term Alboche (a fusion of Allemand 
and boche), which soon became the 
accepted synon 5 m for a Ger. 

Boohmann, Alex. H. Gregor von, Rus- 
sian painter, b. at Nohat, Estonia, 1850. 
He was a landscape imintcr, and studied 
from 1868 at DOsseldorf Academy, having 
a studio there, 1871. He tooa yearly 
study-trips to his native land, Holland, 
and Belgium. Among his works are; 
‘Church in Esthland,^ 1874 ; ‘Slm'ce in 
Holland,* ‘Potato Harvest in Esthland.* 
‘Flshmarket at Reval,’ ‘Wharf in Hol- 
land,’ 1878. 

Boohnia, tn. of Poland, about 25 m. by 
rail S.E. of Cracow; has salt and gypsum 
mines in the vicinity. Pop. 11,000. 

Bocholt, tn. of Germany In the W. of 
the prov. of Westphalia, on the R. Aa, 12 


m. N. of Wesel. Its fine sixteenth-cen- 
tury tn. hall was heavily damaged in 1945. 
In the invasion of Germany in the same 
year B. was captured by the Brit. Second 
Army on Mar. 31. Pop. 32,000. 

Bochum, tn. of Germany, Land N.- 
Rhine Westphalia, 35 m. N.E. of Dort- 
mund. It became an Important in- 
dustrial centre, particularly of the Iron 
and steel Industries. B. Is also noted for 
food -processing and has breweries, felt, 
and brick manufs. There are coal mines in 
the vicinity. The tn. was heavily bombed 
by the R.A.F. in the Second World War, 
especially on June 12, 1943, when 4000 lb. 
of bombs were dropped at the rate of five 
a min. Pop. of flist., 245,300. 

Bock, Fedor von {b. 1880), Ger. soldier, 
j!>.atKu8trln,son of a distingulsbod general; 
attended the Potsdam Cadet Academy, 
and entered the First World War as a 
staff officer. In 1917 he commanded an 
infantry battalion, winning the j) 02 ir le 
mirite decoration for valour. In 1938 he 
reached the rank of generalandcommanded 
the armies that Invaded Austria. In the 
Polish campaign (1939) he commanded 
the N. armies invading from E. Prussia. 
In France (1940) he directed the thrust 
along the lower Somme. Promoted to rank 
of field marshal. Commanded the armies 
on the central front against Marshal Timo- 
shenko in the Ger. Invasion of Russfh 
(1941). A fanatical, harsh, typical Prus- 
sian soldier and a military ascetic. In 
1942 be was relieved of his command on 
account of his failure to capture Stalin- 
grad. 

Bockenheim, industrial suburb on N.W. 
side of Frankfort-on -the-Main. 

B5ckh, see Boeckij. 

Booking, Eduard (1802-70), Ger. lawyer, 
b, at Trarbach. He was appointed prof, 
of law at Bonn in 1835, and wrote on 
many legal subjects. Ilis pub. works 
include Notitia Dignitatum UtHus^ue 
Imperii in 5 vols., 1839-50, and Institu- 
tionen des Itdmischen Privatrechts. 

Bdckingen, tn. in the diet, of Heil- 
bronn In Wtirttemberg, Germany. Pop. 
12 ^ 00 . 

Bdoklin, Arnold (1827-1901), Swiss 
painter, son of a silk-worker at Basle. In 
1845 he wont to study at Diisseldorf. 
under Schlrmer. He worked for some 
time at the Louvre, and afterwards 
resided for some years in Rome, where ho 
married. In 1856 ho went to Munich, 
where his first great success, ‘Pan 
amongst the Reeds,* was exhibited and 
bought for the Pinakotbok. Tills ami 
other mythological pictures gained him 
an appointment at the Weimar Academy, 
which he held for 2 years. In 1862 ho 
returned to Romo, where he painted ‘A 
Roman Tavern,’ A Villa on the Sea- 
shore,’ and other pictures. He went back 
to Basle in 1866 and w^as engaged in 

f ahiting frescoes for the gallery there, 
n Munich, where bo was from 1871 to 
1874, his paintings. In which he Introduced 
imaginary beings beyond the bounds of 
classical mythology, at first aroused some 
criticism. He d, at San Domenico, near 
Florence. 

Boo-land (from A.-S. b6c, a book, i.e. 
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book-land), an early Eng, method ot land 1 Erlduterung der Sttrnkunde (1776), Urano- 


tenure, better described now as charter- 
land or deed-land. B. was folk-land 
which was allotted by deed to some person 
ill private ownership by the king and 
council. It differs from the ethel (Eng. 
homestead), which was land cut off from 
the folk-land and made the perpetual 
possession of its owner and his descen- 
dants, and which depended on no charter 
for its possession. B. could be hold by 
the king or by ecclesiastics, and less fre- 
quently by a lay subject. It was often 
granted in perpetuity to a church or 
monastery, for which it could be held in 
trust by a layman. During the lifetime 
of its owner it could be alienated or dis- 
posed of, but only by hoc, as it had been 
received. 

Bocskay, Stephen (1556"1C06), prince 
of Transylvania. Ho was the leader of a 
successful rebellion against Rudolf II. of 
Hurignry in 1604, and elected prince 
of Transylvania by the Hungarian diet. 
Two years later a peace was concluded 
with the archduke Matthias, granting 
freedom of religious worship to the Protes- 
tants of Hungary. 

Bod (Boad), a trib. state of Orissa, 
India. It Is bounded on the N. by the 
R. Mnhannuddy. Its area is 2064 bq. 
m. B. proper Is ruled by a native rajah. 
Its cap. is Bo<l, a tn. situated on the 
Mahanuddy. Its pop, is 108,868. 

Boddam, a fishing vil. situated 3 m. S. 
of Peterhead, N.E. Aberdeenshire. Pop. 
1000 . 

Boddle, see Bodle. 

Bode, The Barons de, are known in 
England because of a claim for indemnity 
often presented before parliament, A 
certain de B., h. of a baron of the Holy 
Rom. Empire and an Eng. mother, was 
included among those who were to be in- 
demnified for confiscations at the time of 
the Revolution from the payment made 
by Franco In 1814. In 1852 the gov. 
refused to recognise the claim preferred 
by this man’s eon, because bo was not a 
Brit, subject, and his lands had been held 
under Ger. tenure. 

Bode, Johann Elert (1747-18.26), Ger. 
astronomer, b. at Hamburg. In 1772 ho 
was made astronomer of the academy 
at Berlin, and Iroin 1786 to 1825 was 
director of the observatory there. His 
name is best known as the propounder of 
D.’s law, on the pi-oportion of the re- 
spective distances of the planets from the 
sun. The law states that tlie propor- 
tionate distances of the planets from the 
sun are found by adding 4 to each term 
of the series 0, 3, 6, 12, 24, etc., which 
omitting the first term forms a geometric 
series with 384 as last term. When he 
first advanced this rule, which still re- 
mains empirical, it was found that a 
planet should occur between Mars and 
Jupiter, and a gi‘oup was subsequently 
(1801) discovered there. The rule, then, 
holds good, excepting its application to 
Neptune, whose distance from the sun is 
less than B.’s law requires. Among B.'s 
works may he named: Aideitung snir 
Kenntniss des gestirnten IlimmeJa (1768), 
Sammlung astronomischer 2'afeln (1776), 


graphia (1801). 

Bode, Wilhelm von (1845-1929), Ger. 
art expert. Ho founded the dept, of 
Christian sculpture, Berlin, 1883, and 
later became director of the Prussian 
museums. He figured In a dispute over 
the genuineness of a bust ho bought for 
the museums and which he asserted to 
he the work of Da Vinol. His reputation, 
however, dkl not suffer from this error, 
for he was considered in other countries 
besides his own to be the best living 
authority on old masters. Ho continued 
as director of Prussian museums under 
the republic till 1920, when he retired 
to take up tbo less onerous duties of 
curator in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

Bodegas, see Babahoyo. 

Bodenbach, or Podmokly, tn. of Czecho- 
slovakia, on R. KU)e, near the Haxon 
frontier, and on the opposite bank to 
I’otschen. It has important industries. 
The 2 tns. are connected by bridges. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Boden-see, see Constance, Lake. 

Bodenstedt, Friedrich Martin von (1819- 
1892), Ger. poet and translator, b. at 
Peine, Hanover. In 1840 he became 
tutor to the family of Prince Gahtzin 
in Moscow, and after 4 years went to 
Tiflls, where he studied Persian literature. 
From this sprang the most popular of his 
works. Die Lieder des Mirza Schaffy 
(1851), a vol. of original poetry which 
purported to be trans. from an E. work, 
its success in Germany was enormous. 
In 1854 ho was made prof, of the Slav 
languages at Munich. In 1858 he gave 
up this post and took the chair of O.E. 
language and literature. During the 
years that followed, ho pub. a translation 
of Shakespeare's plays and poems, and sev. 
other valuable works on Eng. literature. 

Bodh-Gaya, see Bui>nn-GATA. 

Bodiam, a vil. in E. Sussex, England, 
on the Rother R. Has the ruins of a 
fourteenth-century castle. 

Bodichon, Barbara Leigh (1827-90), 
Eng. educationist, b. at Watlington, 
Norfolk j on Apr. 8, the daughter of 
Benjamin Smith, for many years M.P. for 
Norwich. In 1857 she was married to 
Dr. Eugene Bodichon. She was a strong 
advocate for women’s rights, and took 
much interest in univ. education for 
women, being one of the founders of 
Girton College. She was also a talented 
painter of landscapes in water-colour. 

Bodin, Jean (1530-96), Fr. philosopher 
and economist, b. at Angers. Having 
studied law at Toulouse, ho became prof, 
of jurisprudence at that univ., until in 
1561 he came to Paris to secxiro the favour 
of the king. Before this ho had trans. 
Oppian’s Cynegeticon into Lat. verse with 
a commentary. In 1576 be was made 
king’s advocate at Laon, and in the same 
years he was elected by the tiers Hat of 
Vermandois as its delegate to the States 
General of Blois. In this assembly ho 
defended the rights of the people against 
all restrictions, whether imposed by king, 
clergy, or nobility. In 1581 he visited 
England as secretary to the due d’Alen- 
con, when the duke was seeking the hand 
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of Queen Elizabeth. On his return the 
rest of his life was spent at Laon, where 
his Influence was such that he persuaded 
the citizens to declare for the ijcag-ue In 
1689 and for Henry IV. In 1594. He d, 
of the plagiie. His greatest work was the 
Six livres de la Hipubliq^ie, 1576, the first 
important attempt in modern times to 
construct a complete system of political 
science. Other works are; Oratio de in^ 
stituenda in rejtublica juventute, 1559; 
Methodus ad facilem historiarum cogni- 
lionem, 156G; Universale Natures Thea- 
trum., 1596: and the Colloquium. Uepia- 
plomeres de abdiiis rerum suhlimium 
arcanis, pub. 1857. Though so liberal In 
opinion as to be accounted an atheist, B. 
was a firm believer in witchcraft. See 
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H. Baudrillart, .7. Bodin et son temps 
(1853), and the life by R. Chauvir6 (1916); 
and H. Heller, JHe Souverdnitdt (1927), F. 
Meinecko, Die Idee der Staatsraison in der 
neuen Oeschichte (1924), and F. Frist, Jean 
Bodins WeUbild und Staatslehre, 1931. 

Bodincomagus, see Casalb. 

Bodishat, see B area am and Josaphat. 

Bodle, or Boddle, an anct. Scottish 
copper coin of time of Charles II,, worth 
about one-sixth of an Eng. penny. Its 
name is said to bo derived from Both well 
the mint master. Word only survives 
in the phrase ‘not to care a bodle.’ 

Bodleian Library, univ. library of 
Oxford. The orijnnal univ. library was 
re-formed and enlarged In 1598 by the 
addition of .Sir Thomas Bodley’s library, 
which bad been given to him by the Earl 
of Essex. This priceless library had 
originally belonged to Bishop Jerome 
Osorlus of Faro, and had been seized by 
Essex while on an expedition to Cadiz. 
Sir Thomas Bodley also Induced others 
to contribute largely, and In 1602 the 
library contained about 2000 vols. 


When Bodley d. he left a considerable 
amount of property to Increase the library 
and to maintain It. His example found 
many imitators, and amongst the great 
patrons of the library may be mentioned 
Archbishop Laud, Lord Fairfax, Richard 
Gough, Richard Rawlinson, and the Rev. 
Robert Mason. The library is excelled 
by few in Emope, and its oriental MSS. 
are probablv unsurpassed In the world. 
It contains the most valuable documents 
for the hist, and literature of the country. 
The library has now well over a million 
vols. and over 40.000 MSS. By various 
copyright acts Jt has the right to a copy 
of every vol. entered at Stationers’ Hall. 
The Radcliffe Camera originally housed 
in 1749 the Radcliffe library of physics. 
In 1860 this library was removed, and 
the Camera was permitted to be used as a 
reading room for the B. L. In 1927 the 
Camera was made over entirely to the 
B. L. An extension of the library has 
been built in Broad Street, which is con- 
nected with the main library by a tunnel. 

Bodley, George Frederick (1827-1907), 
Eng. architect, b. at Hull. Pupil ol Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and achieved the reputation 
of being the chief Eng. exponent of 
fourteenth -century Gothic, Specialised 
in eccles. architecture both In England 
and abroad. Some of his works are the 
new buildings of Magdalen College, 
Oxford; Queen’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge; Marlborough College Chapel; 
Holy Trinity, Kensington; Eton Mission 
Chiu’ch, Hackney Wick ; Eocleston Church ; 
and the London School Board offices. In 
collaboration with James Vaughan he 
designed the cathedral at W’ashington 
((list, of Columbia) and the cathedrals at 
San Francisco and in Tasmania. A.R.A., 
1881; R.A., 1902. 

Bodley, John Edward Courtenay (1853- 
1925), Eng. historian, educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford. He was called to the 
Bar in 1874, and from 1882 to 1885 was 
private secretary to the pres i don t pf the 
Local Gov. Board, being also from 1884 
to 1885 the secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on Housing of tho Working 
Classes. .He was a corresponding member 
of the Fr. Institute, and wrote a number 
of books on France. The most important 
Is in 2 vols.: vol. i. T?>e Bevolution and 
Modem France', vol. ii. The Parliamentary 
System (1898). Other books are L* Anglo- 
manic et les traditions f ran Raises (1899); 
The Church in France (]9(J6); UAge 
mJ.canique et le ddclin de Viddalisme en 
France (1913); The Romance of the Battle 
Line in France (1920); also The Corona- 
tion of Edward VII., written by His 
Majesty’s command in 1903. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas (1545-1613), Eng. 
diplomatist, educated at Genova and 
Merton College, Oxford. Ho was made a 
fellow of his college, and in tho years 
between 1580 and 1597 he was employed 
in various embassies to European coun- 
tries. He returned home in 1597, and 
spent tlie rest of his life in augmenting 
the public library at Oxford. He was 
knighted at the accession of James 1. He 
bequeathed almost all his possessions to 
the library. See Bodleian Library. 
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Bodmer. Johano Jakob (1 61)8-1783}, 
Swiss poet and man of letters. He was 
prof, of hist, at Ziirlch from 1725 to 1775, 
and a member of the Grand Council there. 
He founded a weekly critical periodical, 
which aimed at freeing: literature from the 
shackles of pedantry. He did much by 
his contributions as a Journalist and critic 
to create a Ger. national literature free 
from forelgrn influences. B.’s works In- 
clude Noachide, 1752, an indifferent poem 
in 12 cantos; Ancient Literature^ 1746; 
a prose translation of Paradise Lost, and 
other translations, etc. 

Bodmin, co. tn. of Cornwall, 30 m. 
W.N.W. of Plymouth, England. It has 
some trade In f^ric. produce, and has 
numerous relics, including Horn, remains. 
Pop. 5500. 

Bodo (Bodd), coastal tn. of Norway. 
It Is situated almost opposite the S. 
extremity of the Lofoten Isles. Pop. 
4700. 

Bodonl, Giambattista (1740-1813), It., 
printer, the son of a printer of Saluzzo, 
in Piedmont. In 1758 he went to Romo 
and was employed as compositor in the 
printing office of the Propaganda. In 
1788 he was made head of the ducal print- 
ing house in Parma, whence he sent out 
some beautiful eds. of Gr., Lat., Fr., and 
It. classics. The works from his press 
ore among the best examples known of It. 
typography, and are eagerly sought after 
by collectors. 

Bod-pa, see Tiuet. 

Bhdtcher, Ludvig Adolph (1793-1874), 
Dan, poet, b. at Copenhagen, and educated 
there. Ho was for some time secretary 
to Thorwaldsen. His poems are chiefly 
love-songs, but all are remarkable for 
delicacy and finish. His philosophy was 
that of the epicurean and quiet ist. See 
Cossets Northern Studies, 1879, 

Body Cavity, term used in embryology 
to denote that portion of the embryo 
which ultimately develops into the pleural, 
pericardial, and peritoneal cavities, that 
is to say, those portions bounded by the 
membranes enclosing the lungs, heart, and 
abdomen. The ovum after fertilisation 
divides up into a number of cells. A 
cavity called the segmentation cavity 
then appears: an outer layer of cells, the 
ectoderm, and an inner layer, the endo- 
derm, are differentiated. Then there Is 
estab. a linear streak called the primitive 
streak, consisting of thickened ectoderm. 
The mesoderm or middle layer then 
develops between ectoderm and endo- 
derm. The mesoderm gradually extends 
,over the whole of the ovum, separating 
the endoderra from the ectoderm, but 
in most mammals a cleavage appears in 
the mesoderm, which ultimately develops 
into the coelom, or body cavity. In other 
forms the coelom represents the seg- 
mentation cavity. The embryonic area 
then develops folds at head and tail, and 
attains a crescent formation, the endo- 
denn being represented by the v oik -sac 
and primitive alimentary canal held be- 
tween the horns of the crescent, and the 
body cavity forming the body of the 
crescent. 

Body*! Island, sandbank off N. Caro- 


lina, U.S.A., extending for some distance 
along the coast. It has a lighthouse 
150 ft. high, the highest in the States. 

Body Snatching, Body Snatchers. See 
RKSUliREOTIONISTS, Or RESURRECTION 

Men. 

Boece, Boeis, Boyce, or Boethius, 
Hector (c. 146.5-c. 1536), Scottish his- 
torian, b. at Dundee. He was descended 
from an anct. family who had held the 
barony of Panbride, near Carnoustie, 
since the reign of David II. He received 
bis education at Dundee and at Paris 
Univ. Vacating the chair of philosophy 
in the college of Montalgu, ho was in 1500 
appointed by Bishop Elphinstone to the 
first principalshlp and professorship of 
divinity of King’s College, Aberdeen. B.'s 
first work, which included an account of 
Bishop Elphinstone, was entitled Epis- 
coporum Murthlacensium et Aberdonen- 
simn (pub. 1522). In 1527 ho received 
from the king a pension of £50 Scots 
yearly. Later, when be was appointed 
rector of Tyrie, that pension was altered 
to a yearly 100 marks Scots. This he 
enjoyed imtil his death, when ho was 
buried beside Elphinstone. He had been 
made doctor of divinity (Aberdeen) in 
1528. He is remembered for his famous 
hist, of Scotland, Scotorum Historia ab 
illivs gentis origine, first pub. in 1 7 books 
in Paris in 1527, and by order of James V. 
trans. into the Scottish language by John 
Bellenden. The hist, begins with a 
geographical description of the country, 
and contains much fabulous and legendary 
material, including the story of Macbeth, 
later borrowed by Hollnshed, in whose 
Chronicle Shakespeare read it. 

Boeokh, Philipp August (1785-1867), 
Ger. philologist and antiquary, b. at 
Karlsruhe; studied at the univ. of Halle, 
where as a student under Wolf ho de- 
veloped his philological bent. In 1807 
he became prof, of philology at Heidel- 
berg, and in 1811 he was transferred to 
tlm univ. of Berlin. According to B. 
philology should be approached not only 
from the literary but also from the social 
and historical side. His od. of Pindar. 
1811-22, is remarkable for Its critical 
genius. His other works include: Die 
SUiatshaushaltung der Athener, 1817; 
MetroJogische Untersuchungen ilber Qe- 
wichte, MUnzftfSse, und Masse des Alter • 
turns, 1838. He also commenced the 
great Corpus Inscriptionum Qrsecarum, 

Boecklin, Arnold, see B(5cklin. 

Boehm, Sir Joseph Edgar (1834-90), 
Eng. sculptor, b. at Vienna, of Hungarian 
parentage. He early settled in England 
for the study of his art as a moulder of 
coins and medals, and his work was 
attended with such success that he was 
persuaded to devote his whole attention 
to sculpture. In 1869 he executed the 
colossal statue of Queen Victoria for 
Windsor Castle, and after that time a 
succession of noble patrons charged him 
with commissions. In 1878 he was made 
A.R.A., and In 1881 was nominated 
sculptor in ordinary to the queen. In 
1882 he became R.A. The effigy of the 
queen on the jubilee coinage of 1887 was 
designed by him. 
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Boehme, Jakob (1575-1624), Ger. 
mystical writer, b. near Gorlitz in Upper 
Lusatia. He received practically no 
education. At about the age of 14 he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, and he re- 
mained in this trade lor some considerable 
time. He was never possessed of much 
wealth, and the greater part of his life was 
spent in one long struggle with poverty. 
His first written work was the Aurora, a 
work of revelation and meditation; of the 
nature of God and man. The book was 
eagerly read, and created a considerable 
sensation, so much so that he was forced 
to appear before the local council, who 
confiscated his book and told him to write 
no more. For the next 6 years he was 
silent, but at the eml of that time he 
again began to write on such subjects ns 
repentance and resignation. In 1624 ho 
was summoned to Dresden, where he was 
well received. He still, however, had to 
face clerical opposition. He and his 
chief opponent, Richter, d. wdthin a few 
months of one another. His main aim in 
the writing of his groat vrork Aurora was 
to attempt to explain the origin of things. 
His philosophy can be largely called the 
philosophy of contradiction. The Un- 
grand, or Urgrand, was the source of 
everything — love and sorrow, heaven and 
hell, sweet and bitter, and his conception 
of God made the Deity the beginning and 
source of everything rather than the goal 
to which the ideals of the theologian was 
to attain. His name is often quoted in 
England os Behmen, and during the 
seventeenth century his works were very 
extensively studied. See 11. H. Better- 
ling, 2'?Le Illuminate of OoerlUz or J. 
Bohme’s Life and Philosophy, 1923. 

Boehmaria (Pohmeria nivea), species of 
irrtlcacem which is a native of China and 
.1 apan. It is valuable In commerce for its 
long and strong bast fibres which are 
woven into the durable material known 
as grass-cloth, rhea, or ramie. 

Boeilmann, L6on (1862-97 ), Fr. organist 
and composer, b. in Alsace. Trained as 
an organist under Gigout, a teacher of 
church music in Paris. Appointed organist 
of the church of St. Vincent do Paul. His 
Gothic Suite is well known, as also his 
Symphonic Variations for cello and 
orchestra. 

BoBotia, anct. political div. of Greece; 
enclosed by mts., it had an area of about 
1120 SQ. m., extending between Locris 
and Phocls on the N., and Attica and 
Megara on the S. The earliest inhab. were 
the Minyee, who were driven out by the 
Boeotians, who were of .ffiolian race and 
came from Thessaly. The prin. pursuits 
of the Boeotians were agric. As compared 
with other Gks. they were rough and 
boori.sh. This fact led to the term 
Boeotian being used as a synonym for 
ignorant, unlettered stupidity. The dlst. 
was divided into 5 main divs. ; the basin 
of Lake Copaia, that of Asopus, the plain 
of Thebes, the coast dist, of the Euboean 
Gulf, and that of the Corinthian Gulf. 
The prin. riv. was in anct. tin es known 
as the Cephlsus (g.r.). Formerly the 
Boeotian League numbered 14 great cities 
with Thebes at its head. 


Boerhaave, Hermann (1668 - 1738), 
Dutch physician, b, at Voorhout near 
Leyden. In 1682 he took his philosophi- 
cal degree at Leyden, and In 1693 his 
medical degree. He was appointed 
lecturer on the theory of medicine at 
Leyden in 1701, prof, of medicine and 
botany in 1709, ana prof, of chem. in 1718. 
He had a great reputation in his time, and 
made a fortune of 2,000,000 florins by his 
profession. His works include Inkitu- 
tiones Medicee, 1708; and Aphorism i dc 
Cogncscendis et Curandis Morbis, 1709. 

Boers (from Dutch boer, farmer, hus- 
bandmen; cf. Eng. boor), name given 
to the Dutch settlers in S. Africa. They 
began their settlements in the seventeontlk 
century, and they have been augmented 
by Fr. Huguenots. They particularly 
occupy the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. 

Boer Wars: 1. The war between the 
Brit, and the Boers of the Transvaal, S. 
Africa, in 1880-81, occasioned by the 
proclamation of the Transvaal as a re- 
public. The most notable event of the 
war was the defeat of the Brit, at Majuba 
Hill in 1881. Peace was made shortly 
afterwards, Great Britain recognising the 
independence of the Transvaal. 2. The 
war between Great Britain on the one 
side and the Transvaal Republic and the 
Orange Free State on the other, in 1899- 
1902. The Brit, at first sutforod reverses, 
and Brit, troops were hemmed in at Lady- 
smith, Kimberley, and Mafeking. All 3 
were ultimately relieved, the length of tiie 
sieges being: Ladysmith, Oct. 29, 1899, to 
Feb. 28, 1900; Kimberley, Oct. 14, 1899, 
to Feb. 15, 1900; Mafeking, Oct. 15, 1899, 
to May 16, 1900. Pretoria, the cap. of 
the Transvaal, was occupied by the Brit, 
troops under Lord Roberts on June 5, 
1900. Peace was signed on May 31, 
1902. The conquered countries were 
given self -gov., and in 1909 they were 
included in the Union of S. Africa by the 
S. African Union Act of that year. For 
details see South Africa, The Union of. 

Boethius, Anioius Manlius Torquatus 
Severinus (c, 470-c. 524), Rom. philo- 
sopher and statesman, b. in Rome, of a 
distinguished family, he received a liberal 
education and soon became noted for his 
learning, especially in Gk. Ho is de- 
scribed by Gibbon as ‘the last of the 
Roms, whom Cator or Tully could have 
acknowledged for their countryman.' In 
510 he became consul, and later chief of 
the senate. In 600 the seat of gov. of 
Theodor Jc, king of the Goths, had been 
I fixed at Rome, and B., who had gained hi'^ 
confidence, was appointed magister offi- 
ciorum in his court. He lost the favour 
of Theodoric, however, by his firm stand 
for the rights of the Roms, against tho 
tyrannical rule of Gothic officials, and in 
particular by his defence of Alblnus and 
Symmachus, who had made an attempt 
to assert Rom. independence. B. was 
accused of treason, degraded from his 
dignities, despoiled of his property, and 
after a long imprisonment at Pavia, exe- 
cuted by the king’s command. While in 
captivity ho produced his great work De 
Consolatione Philosophies, which takes the 
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form of a dialo{<iie between the writer and a dynamometer, etc. In 1839 the Brit. 
philosoi)by. the latter teaching the niiita- Got. accepted his method for the manuf. 
bility of all things save virtue. This of postage stamps. 

famous work is an imitation of a similar Bog Asphodel {Narthccivm ossifragum), 
work by Marcianus Capolia, De Nnptiis species of Lilliacece, common in boggy 
PliUologim ei Mercurii. Its stylo is based ground throughout Britain. It has 
on the best Augustan models, and the yellow flowers, a sympodial rhizome, and 
j)rose conversation is interspersed with loculicidal capsule. 

verse passages. While tbe religious tone Bogatzky, Karl Heinrich von (1690- 

of this work is decidedly ihcistic, it 1774), Ger. divine, studied theology at 
contains no reference to Christianity, Jena and Halle (1715-18). liis G-uf denes 
which fact, together with the doubtful Schatzkdstlein der Kinder Gottes, 
authenticity of the De Fide Cafholica been reissued over 60 times, 
attributed to him, rather militates against Bog Butter, fatty substance which ha.s 
tbe medieval canonisation of him as a been discovered in peat-bogs of Ireland 
Christian saint. This book w^as very and Scotland, and is known technically 
popular in the Middle Ages, and w'as trans. as butyrcllite. Tt is a form of adipocere. 
into A.-S. by Alfred the Great, and Bogdanov, Alexander Alexandrovitch, 
into Eng. by Chaucer. B. trans. into pseudonym of Malinovski (1873-1928), 
Lat. AiistotJe’s Categolies and Feriher- Russian economist. After suffering exile 
menias (rrtpt fp/uirp-eiaC and it was long on account of his advanced views, he took 
supposed that lie also trans. the Atu'lytica part in the first Russian revolution of 
Priora et l^asteriora, Topica, and Klenchi 1905, and returned from abroad to 
Sopiiistiri, but these latter werks, like so Russia after tbe second revolution. His 
much that was once attributed to B., are Short Course of Economic Science is 
now regarded as spurious. He wrote a regarded ns a good text-book of Marxian 
series of iudopcnderit w’orks on logic, economics. 

manuals of arithmetic, astronomy, geo- Bogdanovitch, Ippolit Fedorovitch 

me^try, and music, which were largely (1743-1803), Russian poet, b. at Pere- 
used. His complete works have been sev. volotchna, Little Russia. In 1788 be 
times pub., the last ed. being at Paris in became president of the imperial archives. 
1860. His fame as a poet rests mainly upon his 

Boethius, Hector, see Boece, IlECTOn. Dushenka, 1778, a mock-hcj’oic poem 
Boeton. see BuTox. based on the story of Psyche. 

Bog, land which has become soft and Bogdanovitch, Prince, see Barclay de 
spongy, from tlie presence of too much Tolly. 

w'ater. Generally it is t>artially composed B5gh, Erik (1822-90), Dan. poet 
of decomposing vegetable matter, and in and dramatist, b. at Copenhagen. He 
this formation it is common in N. conn- was a prolific writer, having written 
tries, and particularly in Ireland. Hero more than 100 plays, and is well known in 
the Bs. are snfficieiitly firm to bear con- bis own country for bis songs, vaudevilles, 
sidcrablo weight, and the heat of decom- and jeux d'espril. 

position forms the vegetable matter into Boghaz Keui, vil. of Asia Minor, in tbe 
peat, which is cut out and used both for prov. of Anatolia and vilayet of Ankara, 
fuel and in the eoniposition of manures. Turkey. The heights which overlook the 
It is estimated that over 2,000,000 ac. of vil. are crowned by tbe ruins of an anct. 
the surface of Ireland are thus occupied. Persian city, generally identified with 
The greatest B. in the Brit-. Isles is the Pteria, which Cropsus destroyed after 
B. of Allen, lying to the E. of the Shannon, cro.s.siug the Ilalys (see HerodotiLS, i. 76). 
chiefly in co. Kildare, Eire. The name is Parts of tho rocks are covered with 
given to a collection of Bs., separate, but sculptures, whose prin. scene shows the 
gi‘t)Liped together as the B. of Allen. Bs., Persian king in a triumphal entry. It is 
whieli may be from 20 to 40 ft. in thick- coiuxmscd of 60 figures, some of which 
ness, often prove a serious menace to the are colossal. Tiie rocks have been 
prosj^ority of the surrounding land, for in levelled by hand, though they naturally 
tbe event of a ‘B. burst’ the neighbour- form a ring round the ruins. From cuuei- 
hood may bo swamped with water and form tablets discovered in tho first decade 
covered with a deposit of pout. Tho of tho present century it would appear 
surface of the Irish Bs. is covered with that when the Hittlto empire incorporated 
flue green turf, and tho roots are so all or most of Central Asia Minor, Cappa- 
matted together that a man may walk docia, and Sjvia, B. K. was the seat of 
over them in safety provided he is accus- authority. 

torned to doing so. The surface is not Boghead Coal, or Torbanite, bitu- 
generally level, but is usually uneven, minous substance found near Bathgate in 
sometimes swelling up into mounds. Scotland. It is dark brown in colour, 
This gives facility for drainage, of which and somewhat of the nature of caniiel 
advantage is now being taken. In Eng- coal. It contains a large amount of 
land, Chat Moss, in Lancashire, is a B. volatile substance, consequently is largely 
which has been largely filled up, and used in making paraffin and gas. 

Solway Moss should also bo named. Bogie, the name given to tho frame- 

Bog, River, see Bua. work supporting the front portion of a 

Bogardus, James (1800-74), Amer. In- locomotive engine or railway carriage, 
ventor, b. at New York. He was brought The B. is pivoted to the frame of tho 
up to the business of a watchmaker. He engine, and has usually 2 pairs of wheels, 
invented the dry gas-meter, a pyrometer. By reason of the freedom of action given 
a Bountiing machine for use in deep sea, by tho pivot, tho strain and Jolting caused 
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when taking cnrvee is greatly lessened, | 
and the danger of the train leaving the 
rails reduced. 

Bog Iron Ore, mineral formed from 
deposits of limonite often found In bogs, 
lakes, and meadows. In composition 
it may be compact or spongy, and in 
•colour it is either blackish -brown or 
yellowish-brown. The Iron which it 
yields is of good quality, but there is 
usually little of it, and It is often mixed 
with sand and clay. It Is found abun- 
dantly In the lakes of Norway and Sweden, 
in N. America, and in some parts of 
Scotland. 

Bog Moss, or Peat Moss, various species 
•of Sphagnum found in damp soil In N. 
lands. They are spongy, and readily 
absorb and retain water, both from the 
soil and from the atmosphere. The leaves 
are of a whitish colour, and the decaying 
roots aid in the formation of peat. See 
Dr. R. Braithwaito’s Sphagnaeeae or Peat 
Mosses of Europe and North America, 
1880. 

Bog Myrtle, or Sweet Gale {Myrica gale), 
plant which grows abundantly in bogs of 
Britain, especially in the highlands of 
Scotland. The leaves emit a fragrant 
•odour when crushed. It bears male and 
female catkins, and the fruit is a wax- 
secreting nut. 

Bognor Regis, a watering-place in 
Sussex, in the pari. div. of Chichester. 
The tn. is well equipped with the seaside 
requirements, and possesses a sixteenth- 
century church at Berated. By Its aflix 
cf Kegis it commemorates the tribute 
paid to it by King George V.'s physicians 
in selecting it for their patient’s con- 
valescence in 1929. Pop. of urban dist. 
14,000. 

Bogo, or Bago, tn. on the N.E. coast of 
the is. of Cebd, in the Philippine Is. 
There is a good harbour, and the sur- 
rounding countiy is fertile. Pop. 15,000. 

Bog Oak, hard, black wood found 
in bogs, indicating that forests once 
flourished in the present marshy ground. 
In Ireland it is used for the manuf. of 
•ornaments. The action of the antiseptic 
water preserves the oak well, but at the 
«ame time renders it dilllcuit of manipu- 
lation in carving. 

Bogodukhov, tn. of the Ukraine, 45 m. 
N.W. of Kharkov; centre of agric. in- 
dustry. Pop. 12,000. 

Bogomils (Slavonic, beloved of God), 
religious sect which arose in the Gk. 
Church in Thrace, Bulgaria, and Mace- 
donia, and was first mentioned at Philip- 
popolis in 1115. Their leader was a 
monk named Basil, from whom Alexius 
Comnenus obtained a full knowledge of 
their doctrine and then condemned his 
informant to be burned in 1118. The 
eect still survived, however, until the 
Mohammedan conquest of the Balkan 
states in the sixteenth century. The B. 
held that God created Satanail and Christ, 
the former of whom rebelled and created 
-earth and human kind, though God him- 
aelf gave life to these new beings. Christ 
received from bis mother Mary the sem- 
blance of man, and conquered Satanail, 
who became known as Satan. This sect 


upheld celibacy, forbade the eating of 
meat, and rejected Images; baptism 
among them was purely spiritual, and 
the real presence in the eucharist was 
denied. See Razki’s Bogomili i Paterani, 
1869; J. Heard’s Russian Church and 
Russian Dissent^ 1887. 

Bogong, mt. peak In Victoria, Australia. 
It has an altitude of 6508 ft. above sea- 
level. 

Bogoroditsk, tn. of R.S.F.S.R., in the 
Tula region, 40 m. S.K. of Tula; centre of 
trade in honey and flax. Pop. 6500. 

Bogorodsk, tn. of R.S.F.S.R., in the 
Moscow region, 40 m. E. of Moscow; centre 
of the textile industry. Pop. 38,000. 

Bogos, a pastoral tribe of N. Abyssinia. 
Their country (which was subsequently 
merged in Eritrea) is largely cultivated, 
but in parts has almost impassable under- 
growths, affording cover for wild animals. 
The lan^age spoken is similar to that of 
the Ago tribe, and is called by the natives 
Bilen. Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism are the prevailing religions, and their 
laws are peculiar and stringent. The pop. 
is variously estimated, but exceeds 10,000. 

Bogoslovsk, tn. of R.S.F.S.R., in the 
Sverdlovsk region, 185 m. N.E. of Penn; 
centre of copper and iron industry. Pop. 
5000. 

Bogota, originally Santa F6 de Bogota, 
city, cap. of the prov. of Cundinamarca 
and the republic of Colombia, situated on 
a fertile plateau 8700 ft. above sea-level, 
some 200 m. from the coast. Remote 
and famous, B. is a picturesque tn., 
and Its Sp. -colonial character is stamped 
on its streets and plazas. Like many 
other Lat. Amer. cities, it is a city lifted 
above the environment of a tropical or 
subtropical latitude by its altitude. Its 
topographical situation is most pleasing, 
for its surroundings arc watered by 
many lakes and streams, one of which 
passes through the city and plunges over 
the edge of the plateau at Tequendama 
in a cascade over 500 ft. high ; while from 
the sloping plain on which it stands rise 
2 lofty mts., La Guadalupe and Mon- 
serrate, both crowned with imposing 
churches; and the streets which all slope 
downwards; and streams of cool fresh 
water from the mts. run down the sloping 
streets, wide acequias flushing the gutters. 
It was founded by Gonzalo Xim^nes de 
Quesada, a native of Santa F6 near 
(Iranada, In 1538, and became a bishopric 
in 1561, cap. of the vlceroyalty of New 
Granada in 1598. After the declaration 
of independence it was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1816, recaptured by Bolivar 
in 1819, and became the seat of gov. of 
Colombia in 1831. The city is traversed 
by the rivs. San Francisco and San 
Augustin, and has regular well -paved 
streets crossing at right angles. The 
chief street, the Oalle de la lleptlblica, 
leads to the square, the Plaza de la 
Oonstitucldn, in which are the palace of 
the president, the custom-house with 
other gov. buildings, and the beautiful 
cathedral; In the centre of the plaza is a 
statue of Bolivar. The Capitolio, the 
building occupied by the Legislature, is 
a snacious handsome structure. Among 
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its features of historic interest is the ’ 
marble tablet on its facade inscribed with 
gold letters, in memory of the Brit. 
Le^ou, the Eng. and Irish, who aided 
Bolivar and Colombia to throw off the 
Sp. yoke. There are, however, very few 
other imposing public buildings. As B. 
is subject to earthquakes the houses are 
made of 8trt)ng material; the tn. is noted 
for its nuinorous churches. It contains 
also a univ., the Colegio Nacional do San 
Bartolom^, a museum, public library, 
observatory, and military academy. 
Within the dist. are valuable mines and 
good pasture land. The manufs. are of 
very little importance, but it is the em- 
porium for trade with the interior. Pop. 
482,400. 

Bog-pimpernel, see under Pimpernel. 

Bog Plants, various plants which grow 
In bogs. The soil in which they grow 
often cont^ains rich food materials, but Is 
not sufficiently aerated, so that the plants 
cannot form nitrates; sey. of these plants, 
therefore, e.p. the sundew and butterwort, 

? ].te cafniyorous, and obtain their nitrogen 
rotta Insects which they devour. Again, 
the water is deficient In lime and other 
saltsk and the plants are stunted, unlike 
their neighbours In the marshes. Water- 
absorptioh is rendered difficult by the 
peaty acids of the bog* and many plants 
have therefore the characteristics of 
xerophytes. Agriculture will not tolerate 
the soil necessary for them, and th© con- 
sequent drainage of the land usually kills 
the plants. Many of them are extremely? 
beautiful, and for this reason they are 
grown under artificial conditions planted 
in gardens, in a soil composed of peaty 
substances and bog-mould; they receive 
a plentiful dally supply of water. Under 
their various headings the chief B. Ps. 
are discussed. From the great variety 
of these plants the following may 
be chosen as examples: bladderwort, 
butterwort, bilberry, bog asphodel, bog 
bean, bog cinquefoil, bog orchid, bog 
myrtle, bog pimpernel, heather, ling, 
grass of Parnassus, meadowsweet, marsh- 
marigold, lousewort, rushes of different 
kinds with sedges and grasses, sundew, 
and yellow rattle. 

Bogra, dist. of E. Bengal, Pakistan. 
In the valley of the R. Brahmaputra, and 
placed partly within its delta. Its area 
is nearly 1400 sq. m., and its cap. B. l*op. 
1 , 100 , 000 . 

Bog Spavin, see Horse. — Diseases, 
Bogue, David (1750-1825), Scottish 
divine, 5. near Eyemouth, Berwickshire; 
educated at Edinburgh Univ. His best 
pub. w'orks are his Essay on Vie Divine 
Authority of the New Testament (1801) and, 
with Dr. James Bennett, a History of 
Dissenters (1809). 

Boguslav, tn. of Ukraine, 70 m. S.S.E. 
of Kiev, which trades In cloth and wool. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Bohain, tn. in the dept, of Aisne, 
France. It is 12 m. by rail from St 
Quentin which lies to the S.S.W. Its pop. 
is 6480. The Anglo-Amer. forces defeated 
the Gers. here, Oct. 17, 1918, 

Bohea, a kind of black China tea, so 
called from Wu-i, the name of the hilly 


dist. where It Is grown. In the eighteenth 
century it was in general use, but to-day 
is used for a poorer leaf. 

Bohemia, prov. of Czechoslovakia. It 
is bounded on the N.W. by Silesia, on the 
S. by Upper Austria, and on the S.E. 
and 8.W. respectively by Moravia and 
Bavaria. It has a length of 210 m., 
reckoned from E. to W., and a breadth 
from N. to S, of 170 m. The area of B. 
is approximately 20,000 sq. m., and its 
pop. numbers about 7,000,000. The 
prov. consists of a series of high-lying 
valleys surrounded by mts. The only 
rivs. of importance are the Elbe (Czech, 
Labe) and its trib. the Vltava (Moldau), 
w’hich drain the whohi country. High 
mt. ranges surround the country: It is 
separated from Silesia on the N.E. by the 
Riesengebirge, Adlergebfrge, and Other 
ranges belonging to tho Sudetic system; 
the Erzgebirge divide it from SaXony on 
the N. and N.W.: the Bohmerw^ald, or 
Bohemian Forest, on the W. and S.W., 
the Moravian plateau on the S.E., joining 
the BOhmerwald at the S.W. extremity, 
and tho Adlergobirge at its N.E., com- 
plete the chain of enclosing mts. The 
Elbe leaves B. through a defile separating 
the Erzgebirge and the Riesengebirge, 
and the Vltava flows through the depres- 
sion which separates the BOhmerwald 
from the Erzgebirge. A series of terraces 
and plateaux Slope down from the B6h- 
raerwald in the direction of tho Elbe; 
they arc watered by the Vltava and its 
tribs. The riv. valleys are the only level 
dists., at Prague (Praha), Pilsen (Plzefl), 
and Bud6jovice, and they are not of great 
extent. The Vltava and Elbe are the 
main sources of the development of hy- 
draulic power in the country. Along tho 
course of the middle Elbe and in certain 
other diets., electric power produced by 
water has replaced other power not only 
in factories, but on many farms. The 
olimate of B. is similar to that of Ger- 
many; the low-lying riv. valleys naturally 
enjoy a more temperate climate than the 
mountainous dists. There are no very 
extensive lakes, but many ponds. The 
country Is noted for its mineral springs, of 
which the best known are the saline 
chalybeate springs of Franzensbad, Mar- 
ienhad, and Glesshubel, the warm alkaline 
springs of Carlsbad (Karlovy Vary), and 
TepUtz, the bitter cathartic 8X)rings of 
Wedlitz, Sardschitz, and Piillna, and the 
sulphurous springs also found at Teplice. 
B. is largely composed of Azoic and 
Palaeozoic rocks of great antiquity ; there 
are also marine deposits of the Triassic 
and the Cretaceous age, whilst outflows of 
volcanic material are found. About a 
third of the surface is covered by forests, 
the remainder being tilled or used as 
pasturage. The soil is fertile, cereals 
being grown in the lower dists. of the N., 
and potatoes and oats in the higher -lying 
dists. There are over 6000 flour mills 
with an output approaching lOO.OOfi 
quintals, and many establishments for 
drying chicory. The production of potato 
starch, dextrin syrup and glucose is con- 
centrated mostly in the hilly borderland on 
the frontier of B. Sugar is manufactured 
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from the beetroot which is g-rown. B. is 
rich in minerals. The minerals found 
include silver, iron, lead, copper, tin, 
antimony, uranium, and a small quantity 
of gold; in addition to these the most im- 
portant are coal and lignite. The coal 
mines, which lie principally around 
Kladno and Pilsen, have a yearly yield of 
many million tons, whilst the lignite 
mines, extending from Aussig to Eger 
along the Erzgebirge, produce also many 
million tons of lignite. Iron ore is mined 
in the neighbourhood of Prague, Pilsen, 
and Falkenau and smelted at the 2 


The manuf. of agrlc, machinery is con- 
ducted in about 150 factories located in 
the c-entral dists. The trade of B. is a 
very active one, as the Tf.lbo is important 
as a means of communication and transit. 
While the Bohemian industries are 
modern, agriculture is backward. The 
Prague iinlv. is one of the oldest in the 
world, being founded in 1348. It has 
over 18,000 students, while the Technical 
IJniv. bos 15,000. The other nnivs. are 
at Brno, with 6(500 students (Technical 
Univ., ,3200). There are 2 commercial 
academics at Prague, a mining academy 
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ormer places; since 1878 the Gilchrist 
treatment has done much to improve the 
iron industry of the country. Sugar 
manufacturing is the industry of most im- 
portance that is carried on. The other 
manufs. include cotton goods from Rei- 
chenberg to Brux, and at Prn^e; cloth 
and w’oollen goods at Reichenberg, 
Aussig, Frledland, and Asch; linens at 
Schonberg, Trutnov, and Hohenelbe; 
carpets at Reichenberg and Eger; beer at 
Pilsen and Eger. In 1841 there were 1052 
breweries In B., but by 1916 only 475 of 
them remained. The Bohemian brewer- 
ies are noted for their modern equipment 
and the excellent quality of their brew. 
The barley grown in the centre of the 
prov. is of a high quality. Since the glass 
trade was introduced from Venice in the 
thirteenth century it has been a very 
considerable industry In B., the chief 
centres being Prague, Eger, Gablonz, and 
Carlsbad. Distilling and printing are 
also carried on to some extent. There are 
about a score of industrial distilleries in B. 


at Pribram, a forestry academy at Wciss- 
wasser, and agric. colleges at Tabor and 
Bobmisch-Leipa, besides various other 
institutions of a technical character. The 
secondary schools are on tho same lines as 
the Ger., whilst elementary education 
is coinpiilsory from 7 to 14 years of 
ago. About three-fifths of the pop. are; 
Czechs, a Slavic race which has its own 
language and literature. (See under 
Czechoslovakia.) 

History /. — The name B. Is derived from 
tho Boil, a Celtic tribe which was in 
possession of the country at the earliest 
date of which we have any historical 
knowledge. The Marcornauni entered 
the country and vanquished the Hoii 
shortly before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era; they held dominion until about 
the fifth century, when the Czechs entered 
the country, which they have since 
occupied. Christianity was introduced 
into tho country In the ninth century. 
Wonoeslaus (Wenzel) I. was king from 
1230 to 1253, and his son Pfomysl (Jttokar 
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IT. waged war against the Prussians and 
Hungarians. Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
elected Ger. emperor in 1273, checked his 
conquering career near Marchfeld in 1278, 
when Ottokar waa killed. Wenceslaus 
II. succeeded him, being only 7 years of 
age when his father’s death took place; 
during his reign, which lasted till 1305, 
the kingdom enjoyed great prosperity. 
Ilis son Wenceslaus III. was assassinated 
«t Olmtitzt after a reign of only 1 year; 
with him the male line of the Pfemysl 
dynasty terminated. Rudolph of Haps- 
burg and Henry of Carinthla reigned for a 
very short time. After these Kings the 
Bohemians In 1310 chose John of Luxem- 
burg for their ruler, the only son of the 
Ger. emperor Henry VII. Whilst en- 
gaged in a crusade against the Lithua- 
nians in 1336 he suffered the loss of one of 
his eyes, and complete loss of sight super- 
vened in a short space of time. Notwith- 
standing his blindness he went to the aid 
of his brother-in-law, the king of France, 
against the Eng., and was killed in 1346 
at the battle of Cr6c‘y. His eon Charles 
IV. founded in 1348 the oldest European 
univ., that of Prague. His Golden Bull, 
issued at tho Diet of Metz of 1356, is 
remarkable for tho fact that it recom 
mends the Ger. princes to make a study 
of the Bohemian tongue. Tho daughter 
of Charles IV., Anne, was married to King 
Richard II. of England. On Charles’s 
death in 1378 his sou Wenceslaus IV. 
succeeded him. The doctrines of Wyclilfo 
penetrated to B. about this time, and 
were enthusiastically proclaimed by Jolm 
Huss. Intermingled with these doctrines 
were the national aspirations of the 
Czechs, and as a result B. was tho arena 
of internecine wars. TIuss was burnt in 
1 415 at tho council of Constance, but John 
Ziska became the loader of the Hussite 
party, and owing to bis remarkable 
military genius the war was prolonged. 
Ziska, though blind, was a born leader of 
men and a talented general, being especi- 
ally skilled in fortiHcatiou. Tho moderate 
party of the Hussites, after Ziska’s death, 
made terms with the Catholics, and Sigis- 
mund, who had succeeded Wenceslaus IV. 
in 1419, was acknowledged king in 1433. 
Sigismund d. in 1437 and was succeeded 
by Albert, duke of Austria, who d. in 
1439 after a reign of only 2 years. During 
the minority of his posthumous son by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sigisraund, George 
Podfibrad was regent. On the death In 
1457 of Ladislaus Posthumus, as this son 
was called, Podfibrad was unanimously 
elected king in 1458 by tho Bohemian 
estetes. PodSbrad was continually en- 
gaged in struggles against Matthias Cor- 
vinus, the king of Hungary; on the for- 
mer's death in 1471 he was succeeded by 
Wladialas, son of Casimir, king of 
Poland. Wladislas also obtained the 
crown of Hungary, and in his reign the 
opposing religious parties were united by 
the peace of Kullenberg in 1485. Ho was 
a weak and Inefficient ruler, and d. in 1 616. 
He negotiated 2 important marriages, 
however, that of the Archduchess Mary, 
grand-daughter of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, to his son Louis, and that of his 


daughter Anne to the Archduke Fer- 
dinand, grandson of the emperor. The 
chief event of the reign of Louis is the in- 
vasion of Hungary by the Sultan Solyman, 
and the defeat of the Hungarians at tho 
battle of Moh6,cz, which took place on 
Aug. 29, 1526, and in which Louis was 
killed. The Archduke Ferdinand was 
elected king after some controversy, and 
from this date B. really lost its nationality 
as Ferdinand procured in 1547 that he 
should be nominated hereditary instead 
of elective ruler. Ferdinand crushed all 
attempts at recovering any of the liberty 
which he had taken away, and further- 
more introduced the Jesuits into tho 
country in 1556, a step which had re- 
actionary results. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian II. succeeded him in 1564, and was 
succeeded after a reign of 2 years by his 
son Rudolph II. In 1609 the Bohemians 
compelled Rudolph to grant the noted 
Letter of Majesty which conferred tiie 
privilege of religious toleration on tho 
country. Rudolph was compelled to 
abdicate in 1612 in favour of his younger 
brother Matthia.s; later, however, Ru- 
dolph succeeded in causing his cousin 
Ferdinand, afterwards emperor, to be 
elected as king of B. The Bohemian 
tongue was declared to be tho official 
language of the country in 1615. Fer- 
dinand, although openly tolerant of Pro- 
testantism, was a bigoted Rom. Catholic, 
and had sworn to root out heresy in his 
dominions. The defenestration (Lat. 
fenestra, a window) took place in May 23, 
1618. Slavata and Martinitz, two of 
Ferdinand’s myrmidons, wore flung out 
of the windows of the Hradsohin by tho 
Protestants. This event precipitated the 
Thirty \ears war (1618-48), the evenU 
of which belong to the hist, of Austria and 
Germany. By the end of tho Thirty 
Years war tho political and religious 
liberties of B. were sw^ept away, and the 
national language fell into desuetude. 
Tho edict of toleration issued in tho 
reign of Joseph II., restored tho freedom 
of the different religions. In tho memor- 
able year 1848, when Europe was every- 
where disturbed by revolutionary move- 
ments, an attempt was made to assert 
the anct. independence of B. against tho 
Austrian dominion. Prague was bom- 
barded, and tho revolutionaries were 
finally forced to lay down tlioir arms. In 
1897 Count E. Von Taafe succeeded in per- 
suading the representatives of B. to take 
part in tho deliberations of the parliament 
of the empire at Vienna. Tho Bohemians 
consented on the condition that such a 
proceeding did not affect their opinion 
that B., Moravia, and Silesia should by 
rights constitute a separate state, under 
the same sovereignty as Austria and 
Hungary. Count Baden afterwarvls at- 
tempted to pass a bill making it necessary 
for every gov. official accepting employ- 
ment in B. to have some knowledge 6f the 
Bohemian language. This attempt was, 
however, unsuccessful and was, m fact, 
responsible for tho overthrow of the gov. 
then in power. The agitation for local 
self-gov. was, however, continued right 
up to the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
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when it was transformed Into the claim 
for complete independence, which bore 
fruit in the formation of the Czecho- 
slovak state. See also Czechoslovakia; 
Austria-Hungary. See W. S. Monroe, 
Bohemia and the Czechs^ 1910; Count F. 
Lutzow, The Hussite Wars, 1914, and 
Bohemia, 1920; K. BeneS, Bohemians Case 
for Independence, 1917; V. Nosek, Inde- 
pendent Bohemia, 1918, and The Spirit of 
Bohemia, 1926; C. E. Maurice, Bohemia 
from the Earliest Times to the Eounding 
of the Czechoslovakia Republic in 1918, 
1922. 

Bohemia, Forest of, or Bdhmerwald, 

mt. range between Bohemia and Bavaria, 
stretching from the mouth of the Elbe to 
the Danube, about 120 m. in length. It 
Is largely covered with dense forest, and 
towards Bavaria it is rugged and broken; 
the S. portion is known as the Bavarian 
Forest. The highest points are the 
Arber, 478^ ft., the Rachelberg, 4765 ft., 
and the Kubani, 4470 ft. It is traversed 
by 4 roads, and by 3 mt. railways. 

Bohemian Brethren, see Moravians. 

Bohemund 1. (c. 1058-1111), the eldest 
son of Robert Guiscard, distinguished 
himself in the war against the emperor of 
Byzantium In 1081. He was excluded 
from the throne of Apulia by his brother 
Roger, and took part in the crusade of 
1092. After the capture of Antioch he 
estab. himself there as prince. He was, 
however, imprisoned by the Turks in 
1100, but after 3 years’ captivity returned 
to Europe and renewed the war against 
Alexius. He married a daughter of 
Philip of France. 

Bohlen, Peter von (1796-1840), Ger. 
orientalist, 6. in Oldenburg. He was 
educated at Hallo and Bonn, where he 
devoted himself to the study of oriental 
languages, attending the lectures of A. W. 
von Schlogel on Sanskrit at Bonn in 1823. 
In 1825 he was appointed prof, of oriental 
languages at the univ. of Kdnigsberg. 
His works include: Ancient India, 18,30 
^ vols.), his most important work; The 
Story of Genesis in the Light of Historical 
Criticism, 1836; an ed. of Bhartrlhari’s 
Sententise; and Kalidasa’s Ritusambdra; 
an Afdobiography pub. in the year follow- 
ing his death ; and translations of Sanskrit 
poemvS in the original metre. B. possessed 
an extensive knowledge of E. hist, and 
literature. 

Bdhme, or Bohm, Jakob. See Boehme, 
Jakob. 

Bbhmen, see Bohemia. 

Bdhmerwald, see Bohemia, Forest op. 

B5hmisoh-Brod, see CsSKt-BROD. 

Bdhmisoh-Lelpa, tn. of Czechoslovakia 
with extensive manuf.s. Pop. 11,700. 

Bdhmisoh-Triibau, tn. of Czecho- 
slovakia, with a pop. of 8700. It has 
important industries. 

Bohn. Henry George (1796-1884), Eng. 
bookBOller and publisher, b. In London, 
where his father, a Westphalian by birth, 
had a second-hand bookshop. Upon his 
father’s refusal to admit him to partner- 
ship with him Bohn set up in business for 
himself, and in 1841 bis ’guinea catalogue* 
of rare books attracted much attention. 
In 1846 he originated his Standard Library 


of reprints, and followed with a series of 
other libraries, until in 1853 be bad issued 
over 600 vols. In cheap form. Many of 
the translations and compilations weri> 
his own work. He ed.^also Lowndes’^ 
Bibliographer's Manual, TJ^ Origin and 
Progress of Printing, 1857; and the Bio- 
pngpftj/ and Bibliography of Shakespeare, 

Bohol, one of the Philippine Is. It in 

f )Iaced between Cebu and Leyte, and lies 
n lat. 10* N., long. 124° K. Its area 
1614 sq. m., and its pop. approximately 
360,000. 

Bohr, Niels Henrik David (6. 1885), 
Dan. physicist, son of Christian B., prof, 
of physiology at Copenhagen. He was 
educated at Garmiielholme school and 
at Copenhagen Univ. Lecturer in 
physics at Copenhagen 1913, and in Man- 
chester, 1904-16, and prof, of physics 
at Copenhagen, 1916, and, subsequently, 
director of the Institute of Theoretical 
Physics at Copenhagen. In 1922 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for physios or 
natural philosophy in respect of his re- 
search work in relation to the structure 
of the atoms and the waves emanating 
from them — researches allied to the 
experimental work of Ernest Rutherford 
{see Rutherford, Lord), the discoverer 
of the nucleus of atoms. On Rutherford’s 
basis, B. discovered the laws by which 
movements of electrons round the nucleus 
are determined and so solved the riddle of 
the spectrum. He thus paved the way 
for a more complete understanding of the 
chemical properties of matter, as well as 
an explanation of the so-called periodical 
system of elemental substances. It was 
as a lecturer in Manchester Univ. that he 
began his clo.se collaboration with Ruther- 
ford, whose ingenious and at that time 
warmly contested theory of atoms B. 
developed by his own bold experiments 
and, in 1917, he pub. an epoch-making 
series of studies on the atomic theory. 
This work, together with Einstein’s and 
Planck’s researches {see also Quantum 
Theory), opened a new chapter in the 
hist, of physics, for he laid down a (Woui) 
of new principles which departed radically 
from classical mechanics. In 1907 he 
received the Scientific Society’s gold 
medal for his earlier work on the electron 
theory of metals. It was in 1923 that he 
discovered the new element hafnium 
and, in the following year, he receive<l 
40,000 dollars from the Rockefeller 
International Education Board out of 
which ho was able to defray the cost of 
elaborate ec^^pment for further research 
work. He nos putf. numerous treatises 
on physics. 

Btthtlingk, Otto von (1816-1904), Ger. 
scholar, studied Arabic, Persian, and San- 
skrit at St. Petersburg (1833-36), Berlin 
and Bonn (1839-42). His studies in 
Indian and comparative philology arc 
Invaluable, and especially so is his 
Sanskrit-Wbiierbuch (dlctlonarv), which, 
with the help of 2 friends, took 23 years 
to complete. 

Bohun, name of a family which played 
a conspicuous part in Eng. hist, during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 



Boiano 

Their founder was Humphrey, a com- 
naulon of William the Conqueror, but 
Humphrey (III.), steward In the house- 
hold of Henry I., was the first representa- 
tive of note. Henry B. received the 
earldom of Hereford from John (1199). 
As their lands lay on the Welsh borders, 
the Bs, were notable Marcher barons. 
Humphrey (VII.) was among the nobles 
who obtained from Edward I. the Con- 
flrmatio Cartarum (1297). Humphrey 
(VIII.), a lord ordniner, fought for Edward 
II. at Bannockburn (1314), was taken 
prisoner, and afterwards exchanged for 
Bruce’s wife. 

Boiano, see Bojano. 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, Count of 
Soandiano (c. 1430-94). It. poet, b. 

at Soandiano in Modena, Italy; educated 
at the univ. of Ferrara. His intimacy 
with Duke Erode led to his appointment 
as governor of Modena in 1481 and of 
Reggio in 1487. His best work is the 
Orlando Innamorato^ which Ariosto imi- 
tated and continued in his Orlando 
Furioso, (Berni (q.v.) brought out a 
rifacirnento or revised version of it in 
1542.) He is known also for translations 
of Herodotus, Apuleius, and Lucian, and 
his Sonetti e Canzoni: the dramatisation 
of Lucian’s Timon is especially to be j 
noted. The best ed. of his works is by ' 
Panizzi, who Issued them with his bio- 
graphy in 9 volfi. in 1830. G. 

Reichenbach, Matteo Maria Boiardo 
(Bologna), 1929. 

Boie, Heinrich Christian (1744-1806), 
Ger. author and critic, b. at Meldorp in 
Schleswig-Holstein. In 1769 he became 
the leader of the Gdttlngon poets. His 
own w^ork was by no means exceptional, 
and his importance is rather as editor, and 
founder in 1770 with P. W. Gotter, of the 
Odttinger Musenalmanach, and later, in 
1776, as editor of Das Deutsche Museum^ 
which was a monthly magazine with a 
high literary standard. 

Boieldieu, Frangois Adrien (1775- 
1834), Fr. composer, b. at Rouen. At an 
early age he manifested a talent for 
music, and at 18 composed a one-act opera 
which was produced at Rouen. He 
studied music in Paris, and became later 
a prof, at the Conservatoire de Musique. 
His friends included at this period such 
masters as Cherubini and Kreutzer. In 
1803 he occupied the post of maiire de 
chapelle to Emperor Alexander at St. 
Petersburg, but in 1810 returned to Paris 
to produce more operas. On his death 
he received a public funeral. His best 
works are Le Calif e de Bagdad, 1799; Ma 
tante Aurore, 1803; the music for Racine’s 
Athalie, Jean de Paris, 1812; La Dame 
blanche, 1825. See A. Pougin’s Boiel- 
dieu, sa vie, ses oeuvres, 1875. 

Boil, a powerful Celtic people inhabiting 
originally part of Transalpine Gaul. They 
early crossed the Alps, settling in the 
dists. between the Po and the Apennines 
and also between the Danube and the 
Tyrol, while some took up their abode in 
modern Bohemia, a country wWch re- 
ceived its name from this invasion. They 
are frequently mentioned by Csssar, Livy, 
and Polybius. 

E.E. 2 


Boileau-Despr^aux 

Boll, an aflfection of the skin, consisting 
of a hard swelling containing dead tissue. 

It is the result of infection by the micro - 
organism Staphylococcus pyogenes, and is* 
usually caused by general debility, some 
individuals being more liable to such 
manifestations of ill health than others. 

It is necessary to expel the dead matter iu 
the B. by clearing it out after a linear 
lancet incision. The cavity should then* 
be packed with antiseptic gauze, and hot 
boric fomentations applied. Small Bs.^ 
are often successfully dealt with by em-^ 
ploying lead plaster or glycerine and bella- 
donna. Reynolds’s treatment consists of 
administering large doses of well-diluted 
sulphuric acid every 4 hrs. In obstinate 
oases vaccine treatment may be resorted 
to, tho vaccine being prepared from the 
patient’s own staphylococci. Spreading 
of the Infection to adjacent follicles should 
be guarded against in removing pus. Of 
chief importance is the question of build- 
ing up the system by careful attention to 
food and hygiene, and a good tonic should 
i form part of any treatment, 
j BoiUau-Despr6aux,Nicolaa (1636-1711), 
Fr. critic and poet, the tlfteouth child of 
Gllles B., a pari, clerk, b. in the rue de 
Jerusalem, Paris. Ho %vas educated at 
the College de Beauvais, and studied first 
theology and thou law at the Sorbonne. 
He was'calied to the Bar in 1656, but was 
80 disgusted at the insincerity and chica- 
nery prevalent that he threw up bis 
profession, and lived on the small fortune 
which his father, who d. in 1657, had left 
him. He devoted himself henceforth to 
literary pursuits, but his first works 
hardly showed any promise of future 
talent. His earliest work of any note was 
his first satire, which be pub. in 1660; 

8 others followed this, and still later he 
wrote 4 more, bringing the number up to 
12. In these works, which were modelled 
on Juvenal and Horace, he showed tho 
capabilities of the Fr. language for ex- 
pressive and at the same time regular 
verse. At the time of writing his satires 
he was living in an artistic coterie which 
included Racine, Chapelle, and Antoine 
Fureti^re, and it was no doubt in the 
intercourse which he had with them that 
he gained many ideas for his Art poitique, 
which appeared in 1674. In this work he 
taught the value of artistic workmanship 
for its own sake, and reduced versification 
to rule; Pope was greatly inUuenced by it, 
and Eng. literature through Pope. In 
the same vol. as tho Art poitigue were 
included the first 4 cantos of Le Luirin, 
and tho first 4 of his Epistles. Le Lutrin, 
which is one of his best-known works, is a 
serio-comic epic; his epistles are charac- 
terised by a graver tone, as well as a more 
polished style, than his satires. He was 
appointed historiographer to the king in 
1677, and from that time his literary 
products are fewer in number; 5 new 
epistles and the fifth and sixth cantos of 
Le Luirin were pub. in 1683, but they are 
not equal In quality to his earlier work. 
The Dialoout des JUros de roman, which 
was pub. in 1713, and practically killed 
the vogue of romantic novels, had been 
written long previously. He was elected ^ 
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ja member of the Academy, by the kincr’s 
’W ish, In 1684; ho made many enemies by 
his satires, and his death was probably 
hastened by the activity of the Jesuits 
against him A comi)leto ed, of his works 
in 4 vols, was pub. in Paris, 1870-73. 
study by P. Morllot (Paris), 1897 ; 

A. F. B. Clark, Boileau and the French 
Classical Critics in England, 1925. 

Boiler is the term applied to a vessel in 
which steam is generated under pressure. 
The essentials of a B. are a closed vessel, 
holding the water and generated steam, 
fitted with means for supplying water and 
allowing the steam to be drawn off. In 
addition there must be a furnace for 
supplying the heat, and appliances for 
determining the level of the water in the 
1^. and the pressure of the steam. Fur- 
ther, there must be some system of safety 
valves for the automatic escape of any 
excess of steam pressure generated; while 
a chimney must be added at some place 
for the escape of the waste products of 
combustion, and for the formation of a 
<lraught to supply air for the working of 
the t)roce8ses of combustion. 

Main Types of Bs. — Bs. may be classi- 
fied under 2 heads, according to the 
arrangement of the heating and water 
chambers. If the heating gases be 
carried through tubes or flues surrounded 
by water, then the B. is of the fire-tube 
type; while If the steam and water be 
carried in tubes passing through the 
furnace gases, then the B. is of the water- 
tube type. In any type of B. there must 
be a flame chamber and a steam and water 
reservoir, placed adjacent to each other. 
Different arrangements of these give rise 
to the different types of Bs. The flame 
chamber always consists of a furnace, 
where the fuel is burnt, placed over an 
ashpan, which collects the incombustible 
portion of the fuel, and controls the ad- 
mission of the air required to burn the fuel. 
Where solid fuel (coal, coke, wood, etc.) is 
used, it is burnt upon a grate placed be- 
tween the furnace and the ashpan. Where 
pulverised coal, oil, gas, etc., is used, no 
grate is necessary. The gaseous products 
of combustion may or may not pass 
through a combustion chamber before 
traversing the main tubular heating 
surface of the B. The gases finally either 
pass direct to the smoke-box and chimney 
^or funnel), or else are led through auxi- 
liary devices w^hlch extract any heat 
remaining in them, before being dis- 
charged (see sections headed Superheaters, 
Economisers, A ir Preheaters). 

Efficiency of Bs . — The efficiency of a B. 
is defined as the quantity of beat absorbed 
by the water per lb. of fuel, divided by the 
quantity of heat which would be produced 
by perfect combustion of a lb. of fuel. 
This definition holds good for a simple 

B. ; but when superheaters, economisers, 
and other such apparatus are used, a 
‘ heat balance sheet ^ must be drawn out 
to determine the combined efficiency of 
the B. and auxiliaries. The prin. heat 
losses in a B., which prevent the efficiency 
reaching the theoretical 100 per cent, are 
-as follows: incomplete combustion of the 
luel; heat carried up the chimney by the 


furnace gases : boat carried up the chimney 
by excess air; radiation from hot B. 
surfaces; radiation to the ashpan from the 
under side of the grate; etc. 

Production of Heat in Bs. — Tbeoroti- 
c-ally just over 11 lb. of air are needed to 
burn completely 1 lb. of average coal; but 
practically it has been found that about 
twice as much air is needed either with 
forced or natural draught. With pul- 
verised fuel, however, it is found possible 
considerably to reduce the proportion of 
excess air. In hand-fired Bs., careful 
stoking is necessary to keep the proportion 
of excess air down. A concave fire is 
probably the best; the thinner the fire the 
greater the chance of perfect combustion. 
The ideal either with natural or artificial 
draught is a mean thickness of fire of from 
4 to 6 in. Thus small charges frequently 
added are the best means of stoking. 
With natural draught the fire should 
never be thicker than 8 in., while with 
artificial draught it may vary from 10 to 
1 5 in., according to the draught. Fires of 
this thickness lighten the stokers’ work, 
but do not tend to a perfect combustion 
of the coal or an ideal efficiency of t he B. 
Soot In the tubes acts as a poor conductor 
of heat, and lessens the B.’s efficiency, and 
this is an added reason for careful stoking. 
With any form of firing, hand, mechanical, 
or pulverised fuel, a certain amount of 
soot forms on the tubes, w’hicii must i )0 
cleaned off periodically, either by hand, or 
by steam jets. 

Orates . — The grates on which the coal 
is burnt are usually made of steel or cast- 
iron bars, from } in. to 1 in. wide on top, 
and from 4 in. to 4 in. apart. Care is 
taken with these bars to kiave very little 
room betw’een the sides of the furnace ami 
the bars in order to prevent an inrush of 
air, with a consequent lowering of temp., 
and production of contraction stresses at 
these points. These bars rest upon 2 
crossbars at each end, while at the door 
end there is a broad plate, to prevent com- 
bustion near the doors. At the back end 
of the grate is a bridge which keeps the 
coal in the furnace and turns the flame 
upwards to the flues. This bridge, being 
made of firebrick, remains at a white 
heat, and serves to ignite any fresh coal 
thrown on the fire, as well as to consume 
smoke passing over it, The bridge, or 
brick arch, is an important part of the 
furnace of all Bs. 

Mechanical Stoking . — When Bs. reach 
a certain size, it is found physically im- 
possible to fire them by hand, as the 
weight of fuel to be thrown on the grate 
per min. is beyond the capacity of a man. 
Some form of mechanical stoking there- 
fore becomes necessary. Mechanical 
stokers have the additional advantage 
that highly skilled firemen need not be 
employed to operate them, and that the 
number of firemen Is considerably reduced 
A very successful typo of mechanical 
stoker consists of a broad endless chain, 
which forms the grate, and moves for- 
^vard very slowly. Coal is spread evenly 
over one end by means of a hopper, and 
as it passes into the furnace it is ignited 
by the heat from a brick arch above the 
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fire. Only ash and clinker remain by the 
time the lire has reached the far end of 
the chain grate, and this is tipped over 
into the ashpnn as the chain bends to 
return underneath. Another type of 
mechanical stoker Is the Under-feed^ 
which consists of a large hopper placed 
over a trough, fitted with a screw which 
recedes to the back of the furnace. As 
the coal falls into the trough it is crushed, 
and is then carried by the screw to the far 
end of the furnace. On its way it is 
completely burned. In the Niclatisse 
stoker, the coal is fed on to the back of 
the grate, and is moved forward by means 
of the firebars, which are given an inter- 
mittent to-and-fro motion, by means of a 
slowly rotating shaft with hard steel 
cams, which engage with hard steel trip 
pioces on the firebar bearers. A mechan- 
ical stoker used on largo locomotives is 
the Duplex, in which coal is conveyed 
from the tender to the engine by means of 
a screw, and then is blown on to the fire 
by means of steam jets, controlled by the 
fireman. Mechanical stokers are used ex- 
tensively on land Bs., ])articularly water- 
tube Be., but marine Bs. are usually hand- 
fired. Where it is desired to abolish 
hand firing, oil fuel is generally adopted 
at sea. 

lUdverised Fuel . — This is fuel so finely 
powdered that it floats away with the 
slightest current of air. The mixture of 
I)ulveriscd fuel and air beliaves just like 
gas, and can 1)0 burnt under Bs. at large 
jets Two main systems of pulverised 
fuel firing arc in use; in the first, the coal 
is pulverised in 1 or ‘J special mills in a 
pulverising house, and is stored in bins 
over each B. From these it is picked up by 
a current of air from a fan, and l>urnt 
untler the Bs. as required. In the Herbert 
Airifor system, each B. is provided with a 
combined fan and pulverising mill called 
an atritor from which the pulverised 
fuel is blown directly into the B. furnace; 
the fuel is stored in solid form, and the 
fire is controlled by varying the output of 
the atritor. Both sy steins have the 
advantage of providing an easily con- 
trolled tire, in which any fuel, no matter 
how' poor the quality, can be burnt. Pul- 
verised peat lias l)een used with success. 
The Atritor system has the advantage 
that explosions cannot occur, since there 
is no storage of fuel in powder form. The 
bin and feeder system gains in that 1 
large fan and 1 large pulverising mill arc 
bound to be more ellicient than sev. small 
ones. {See also Pulvehiskd Coal.) 

B. lyraught . — Combustion of the coal in 
the furnaces depends upon the supply of 
air above and below tlie grate. An excess 
or insufficiency of air loads to a lowering 
of the efficiency of t he B. When a chim- 
ney is provided, the weight of the hot 
column of air measured above the grate is 
much leos than that of a similar column of 
cold air outside. This causes a tendency 
to displacement which gives rise to a 
natural draught. In many cases, how- 
<?ver, it is found necessary to force the 
draught in order to obtain a greater 
evaporative capacity from the Bs. and to 
obviate the loss of heat In the chimney; 


for it is obvioUfi that if the gases In the 
chimney are at a high temp, to produce a 
draught, all the heat in them cannot have 
been used up for the production of steam. 
With natural draught, the draught de- 
pends on the height of the chimney and 
the temp, of the gases inside the chimney; 
this is the reason for the very tall chim- 
neys to bo found in some factories. Arti- 
ficial draught is of 2 types: /orred draught, 
in which air under i)rcssure Is forced into 
a closed ash pan and thence through the 
B., and induced draught, in which air is 
sucked through the B. by a fan or an 
ejector at the base of the chimney, and 
then discharged up the chimney. The 
only system of artificial draught that can 
be used on hand-fired Bs. is Induced 
draugiit, since any pressure in the furnace 
causes flame to bo blftwn out into the 
B.-room, when the fire-doors are opened 
for firing. A simple fan at the base of 
the chimney is used in inanv factories 
and power-stations, particularly those of 
small size; while on locomotives, the ex- 
haust steam, instead of being condensed, 
is used as an ejector to create an induced 
draught. The latter system has the ad- 
vantage of proportioning the draught to 
the load on the B. With the advent of 
mechanical stokers for land Bs., forced 
draught is being used more and more, 
often in conjunction with some type of 
air preheater; while the use of piilvcrised 
fuel is only rendered possible by forced 
draught. In the navy, and in some mer- 
chant ships, forced draught is combined 
with hand firing by means of the closed 
stokehold system. The B. room is made 
air-tight, and entrance thereto is obtained 
through air locks. Fans arc arranged to 
force jiir into the stokeliolds, thus j>utting 
the whole of the B. room under air 
pressure. 

Transmission of Heat . — Heat is trans- 
mitted from the gases to the metal 
separating them from the water and from 
thence to the water. The gases transjnit 
their heat to the metal much less readily 
than the metal does to the w^ater. Steam 
being a gas, it is important to prevent 
bubbles of steam from adhering to tlie 
heating surfaces on the water side of the 
B. This is the reason why such stress 
is laid on proper circulation in a B. In 
the firebox and combustion chamber of a 
fire-tube B., and in the row of tubes im- 
mediately over the furnace of a water-tube 
B., heat is transmitted from the fire and 
furnace gases to the metal, partly by 
conduction, but mostly by radiation; in 
the rest of the B., conduction is the only 
means of transmission. This explains 
w’hy up to 60 per cent of the evaporation 
of a B. takes place at the firebox and 
combustion chamber, or the first row of 
tubes, as the case may be. Scale on the 
water side of the B., and soot on the fire 
side, are both bad conductors of heat, and 
their presence greatly diminishes the rate 
of heat transmission and the efficiency of 
the B. 

B, Clothing, etc . — To prevent the loss of 
heat from the surface of Bs. by radiation, 
they are covered with some non-conduct- 
ing substance. The lagging employed 
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may be a coating of felt about 1 in. to 2 in. 
thick. This lagging suffers under the 
disadvantage of being combustible at high 
temps. Other laggings employed are 
asbestos, silicate cotton, and magnesia 
blocks. Water-tube Bs., as will be seen 
from their description later on, need this 
lagging even more than do tire-tube Bs., 
for their casings are often directly a 
portion of the furnace walls. In these 
cases the non-conductor is brickwork. 

Corrosion and Inspection . — The causes 
to which corrosion is generally attributed 
are: the introduction of oil into the B., 
with consequent formation of organic 
acids; the presence in the feed w’ator of 
air, which forms bubbles on the hot B. 
plates and oxidises them to iron oxide; 
electrolytic action, due to the presence of 
dissimilar metals, such as steel and 
copper, in the B., and in the case of 
marine Bs., sea water is the feed water, 
some of the salts present decomposing 
under the action of heat, to form hydro- 
chloric acid. Corrosion shows Itself as 
small pita and grooves in the B. plates and 
tubes. To prevent it, oil, air, and sea 
water must be kept out of the B. feed- 
water. One advantage of an economiser 
or feed-water heater is that the heating 
causes the air to separate out from the 
water. Where electrolytic action is sus- 
pected, plates of zinc are hung in the B. 
water; these being more electro -negative 
than steel, corrosion is transferred from 
the stool B. plates to the zinc; when this 
has wasted away, new zinc plates can be 
inserted. By the Boiler Explosions Acts, 
every B. must be examined thoroughly 
by a competent person at least once every 
14 mouths; and a report of every such 
examination, in proscribed form, contain- 
ing prescribed particulars, must be signed 
by the examiner, and entered within 14 
days in the general register of the factory 
or workshop where the B. is used. On the 
occurrence of an explosion to a B., notice 
must be sent within 24 hrs. to the Board 
of Trade, giving full particulars. 

Feed-water and Scale . — No natural 
water Is absolutely pure, and different im- 
purities in B. feed-water give rise to 
different troubles. Acids and air in the 
water causes corrosion. The presence of 
salts in the water, which are precipitated 
on evaporation, cause scale, which takes 
the form of a solid deposit on the heating 
surfaces of the B. Scale is a very bad 
conductor of heat, and in the worst cases, 
by not allowing the water to keep the B. 
plates cool, may cause overheating of the 
latter, and eventually an explosion. All 
possible means should therefore be taken 
to avoid scale formation. Temporary 
hardness In water — that is, salts that are 
recipitated when the water is heated, 
efore actual evaporation takes place — ^is 
the chief cause of scale. It may be dealt 
with by suitable chemical treatment of 
the feed-water before use ; by this means, 
the temporary hardness Is converted into 
permanent hardness — that is. salts that 
are only precipitated when the water is 
boiled off from them. Such salts only 
cause a deposit when their concentration 
becomes very great indeed; before this 


occurs, the B. should have been blown 
down and filled with fresh water. Feed- 
w’ater heaters and economisers are also 
useful, since the preliminary heating 
causes the temporary hardness to be 
thrown down before the B. is reached. As 
a result of the low temp., this occurs as a 
mud, and not as hard stone-like scale, and 
so can easily be washed out. 

Priming . — If a stop valve be opened too 
suddenly, or the B. be forced too hard, a 
lowering of the pressure in the B. takes 
place, and the steam being formed more 
rapidly, causes bubbles to rise violently, 
and carry water into the steam pipe with 
the steam. This is called priming. The 
presence of certain impurities in the feed- 
water also causes priming. It is pre- 
vented by the use of anti-priming pipes, 
and by taking off the steam at a point as 
far removed as possible from the water 
surface. A large steam space and a high 
pressure prevent priming. When no 
superheater is present, the water is 
carried over to the engine, and may cause 
actual breakage of the machinery. When 
a superheater is present, the superheated 
temp, and the eihciency of the B. are 
both greatly reduced, as the superheater 
has to boil off the entrapped water before 
it can perform its proper fimction. 

Su'perheaier8.~—\t has been found that 
the efficiency of all classes of steam engine 
is greatly increased by the use of super- 
heated steam {see Steam Engines); that 
is, steam heated above the temp, at which 
it boils off from water in the B. Super- 
heated steam is quite dry and invisible, 
like hot air, and is different from the wet 
white vapour that issues from a kettle, 
known as saturated steam. The steam 
superheater, then, is a device fitted to the 
Bs. to improve the efficiency of the en- 
gines using the steam; it increases the B. 
efficiency very little or not at all; in many 
cases the B. efficiency is actually reduced. 
It consists, in all cases, of a set of tubes, 
placed in the way of the fire or furnace 
gases, through which the steam passes on 
Its way from the B. to the engines. 
Superheaters are hardly ever fitted to 
cyliudrical land Bs., and not often to 
Scotch marine Bs.; in the former case, 
heating or process steam gains nothing 
from being superheated {see section 
headed Fire-tube Bs.), and in the latter 
case, a superheater is regarded as un- 
necessary extra weight, which Is, in 
addition, costly to maintain. Modern 
locomotive Bs., on the other hand, nearly 
always carry superheaters, while certain 
vertical Bs., used on steam railcars, arc 
also superheated. Water-tube Bs. are 
fitted with superheaters as a rule, and arc 
only exceptionally built without, nowa- 
days. Caro must be taken, in working 
Bs. fitted with superheaters, to prevent 
the superheater tubes being overheated 
and burnt when steam Is shut off at the 
B. ; dampers to defioct the furnace gases, 
or air valves to circulate air through the 
superheater, are sometimes fitted for 
this purpose. 

Feed-water Heaters . — In order to In- 
crease the efficiency of a B.. it is advan- 
tageous to heat the water before it reaches 
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the B. In a feed-water heater, this is I every B, is provided with a stop valve, by 


done by means of steam from the engine, 
taken either from the exhaust, or from 
some intermediate point In the engine, 
where the steam has not finished its ex- 
pansion; this is called ‘bleeding’ the 
engine, and is much practised in modern 
steam turbine plants. 

Economisers. — In an economiser, the B. 
feed -water is heated by means of the 
residual heat in the furnace gases, after 
they have passed through the B. and 
superheater. By this means, heat is 
utilised which would otherwise be wasted 
up the chimney, and coal is saved which 
would otherwise be required to heat the 
feed -water in the B. Economisers are 
used on all types of land Bs., except where 
large steam turbines are installed (see 
above), and sometimes on marine Bs. 

Air Preheaters. — In order to increase 
the efficiency of a B., It is advantageous 
to heat the air required for combustion 
before it reaches the fire. This is done by 
means of the residual heat in the furnace 
gases, after they have passed through the 
B. and superheater. Where an econo- 
miser is fitted there is hardly sufficient 
heat in the gases to make an air preheater 
worth while. In modern steam turbine 
plants, however, where feed-water heaters 
are used Instead of economisers, some- 
thing is needed to take up the heat re- 
maining in the furnace gases, and here air 
preheaters are used; they are also often 
used with marine Bs. Air preheaters 
require some type of forced or Induced 
draught, as the resistance they set up is 
too groat to be overcome by natural 
draught. 

B. Mountings. — In fire-tube Bs., it is 
necessary to have from 6 to 8 in. of water 
above the top of the tubes, combustion 
chamber, or firebox, whichever is the 
higher. If any fire-heated surface be- 
comes uncovered by water, its temp, rises 
rapidly, which reduces its strength, and 
may cause an explosion. In water-tube 
Bs., the water level is usually about half- 
way up the top drum. Gauge glasses are 
fitted to the Bs. of all types, so that the 
level can be read, for it is evident that in 
any B. the amount of water present is 
of vital importance. In order that no 
accident can happen which will render the 
level unknowable, it is usual to have 2 
gauge glasses. Further, all Bs. are fitted 
with at least 2 safeiy valves, which are set 
to the pressure which the B. is authorised 
to carry. They are locked up in such a 
manner that while the weight on them 
can be eased, so that they may allow the 
■^teara to blow off at a lower pressure than 
the designed one, yet it is impossible to 
screw them up to blow off at a higher 
l>ressuro. This is a safeguard against 
tampering and reckless driving. They 
must be desiiraed in such a manner that 
they are capable of getting rid of all extra 
pressure at a very quick rate ; so that it is 
almost impossible for the pressure in a B. 
to get much above the designed pressure, 
however quickly the steam may be accu- 
mulating. All Bs. are also fitted with a 
pressure gauge, by which the steam pres- 
sure in the B. may be read. In addition. 


means of which the steam generated is 
led off for use, and by shutting which the 
B. can be isolated, if necessary; a c7?ec& 
valve of special design, so that feed -water 
can enter the B., but the water and steam 
inside cannot leave the B., and a blow- 
down valve, by which the B. can be 
emptied for repairs, inspection, etc. 

Fire-tube Bs. — In this type of B., the 
steam and water are contained in a 
cylindrical barrel, traversed by a number 
of tubes or flues or both, through which 
the furnace gases pas.s, and by means of 
which steam is generated in the B. On 
land, fire-tube, or cylindrical Bs., as they 
are often called, are used to generate 
steam for heating buildings and factories, 
and steam required in manufacturing 
processt's. At sea, cylindrical marine Bs. 
are used in cargo vessels, on account of 
their cheapness, and the confidence bred 
by many years of use. For railway work, 
the fire-tube locomotive B. has not yet 
been surpassed for lightness and rapid 
steam production in a small space. For 
portable work, the locomotive type B. 
and the vertical B. are the most generally 
used. In fire-tube Bs., the tubes are 
subject to external pressure, and care 
must therefore bo taken in designing 
those Bs;, that the tubes are not liable to 
collapse. This consideration limits the 
pressure at which cylindrical Bs. can 
work. As small tubes are better able to 
stand pressure than large ones, the loco- 
motive B., containing a large number of 
small tubes, is able to work at higher 
pressures than other types of cylindrical 
Bs. Fire-tube Bs. are of 3 types: hori- 
zontal Bs., locomotove Bs., and vertical 
Bs. 

Cylindrical Land Bs. — All Bs. of this 
type consist of a horizontal cylindrical 
barrel, from 12 to .30 ft. long, and from 
4 to 0 ft. in diameter, in which the w^ater 
and steam are contained ; this is traversed 
by one or more flues, containing grates 
on which the fuel is burnt, and sometimes 
by a set of fire-tubes as well. The varia- 
tions in arrangement of flues and tubes 
give rise to the difl’erent kinds of cylin- 
drical B. The Cornish B. possesses 1 
flue, while the Lancashire B. (and its 
variant, the Yorkshire B.) contains 2 
flues; the flues of the Lancashire B. are 
sometimes traversed by cross water tubes 
to increase the heating surface. The 
Galloway B. has 2 flues, which are merged 
behind the fires into one long kidney- 
shaped tube, which is stayed by a number 
of vertical water tubes, whlcb also serve 
to increase the heating surface. The 
2'hompson B. may be described as a 
Lancashire B. with corrugated flues, which 
increase both the heating surface and the 
strength of the flues. The compound 
Cornish B. has 1 flue, which terminates 
beyond the fire in a tube plate, from which 
a number of flre-tubes run to the back of 
the B. The Economic B. contains 1 
or 2 flues, while the upper part of the 
barrel is traversed by a series of flre- 
tubes. The furnace gases pass along the 
flues to the back of the B., are turned up 
by a brick combustion chamber there, and 
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re*tra verse the B., In a forward direction 
through the tubes. A Cornish B. is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. All these cylindrical Bs. 
are of well-tried design, simple, easy of 
access, and have a large water capacity. 
The Lancashire and Cornish Bs. are tlio 
basic types, and the other variations are 
attempts to increase the steaming capacity 
or efllciency. Cylindrical Bs. are chieily 


the same as 2 single-ended Bs. placed 
l)ack to back, with the end plate of each 
removed, and the back plates of the com- 
bustion chambers of the 2 Bs. stayed to 
each other. Occasionally a common coni- 
btistlon chamber is fitted in a double- 
ended B., thus eliminating the water 
space and stays between the 2 combustion 
chambers; but this is found to give an 




used for heating, and in cases where 
simplicity and largo reserve of power are 
preferred to high efficiency and rapid 
evaporation. 

Scotch Marine Bs . — The original type of 
Scotch marine B. is the single-ended B. 
As will be seen from Fig. 2, the hot gases 
pass from the furnace to the combustion 
chamber, and thence through the tubes 
above the furnace fiuo, to the smokebox 
which is outside the B. There may be 
from 1 to 4 furnaces in this type B., but 
when there are more than 2 they are 


unequal draught on the difi’erent furnaces, 
and to cause leaky tubes. The Scotch 
marine B. is made in sizes up to 20 ft, 
diameter, and is almost always hand fired. 
It is used extensively on cargo vessels, on 
account of its simplicity and reliability. 
Super-heaters are not often fitted, but air 
preheaters of the Uowden type are some- 
times used. 

Locomotive Bs . — This typo of B. has 
been developed with reference to the 
peculiar nectls of the railway locomotive, 
which are, rigid limitation of size in the 
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placed on different levels. The furnace 
flues are cylindrical and may vary in 
diameter from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. 
They are generally corrugated to streng- 
then them against collapse, duo to the 
pressure of the water outside them. 
Single-ended Bs. wdth more than 1 
furnace may have 1 combustion chamber 
for all furnaces, . as shown in the figure, 
or a separate combustion chamber for 
each furnace. The latter arrangement, 
though more complicated, distributes the 
furnace gases better through the tubes. 
The double-ended B. is provided with 
furnaces at both ends, and is practically 


transverse and vortical directions and 
limitation of weight, liability to pro- 
longed forcing together with rapid 
variation of steam supi)ly, and complete 
freedom from trouble in service at the 
expense of high maintenance costs in the 
sheds. The coal in a locomotive B. (see 
Fig. 3) is burnt in a rectangular copper 
firebox at the back end of the B., which 
is closed at the bottom by an ashpan and 
grate, and surrounded on all other sides 
by water contained between the inner 
firebox and an outer steel shell; these 2 
vessels are stayed together by a largo 
number of steel or copper stays to prevent 
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the collapse of the inner firebox under the 
pressure of the surrounding’ water. In 
foreign locomotives, the inner firebox is 
often made of steel. The furnace gases 
are led forward from the upper part of 
the inner firebox by a large number of 
small horizontal tubes, surrounded by 
water contained in a cylindrical steel 
barrel ; this barrel is connected at the back 


and horizontal return tubes (within a 
vertical cylindrical shell) leading to an 
external smokebox, similar to the Scotch 
marine B. 

Water-tube Bs . — In this type of B., the 
bulk of the steam and water is contained 
in one or more drums, placed out of the 
direct path of the furnace gases, while 
steam is generated in a large number of 



of the firebox outer shell, and is closed at 
the front by the smokebox tube-plate, 
through winch the tubes discharge the 
gases to the smokebox and chimney. 
The tubes are generally made of steel 
though copper Is sometimes used, and 
form the main heating surface of the B. 
Modern locomotives are usually fitted 
with superheaters; in this case, a number 
of the fire-tubes are made of larger dia- 
meter than the rest {e.g. 5 in. diameter, 
instead of 2 in. diameter), and each 
contains a double loop of seamless steel 
tube, known as a superheater element. 
The front ends of those elements are con- 
nected to the 2 chambers of a ‘collector,’ 
placed in the smokebox at the top of the 
smokebox tube plate; the one chamber 
receives wet steam from the B., while the 
other collects the superheated steam for 
deliyery to the cylinders. Locomotive 
Bs, are nearly alwaj's hand-fired, though 
very large machines are sometimes fitted 
with a mechanical .stoker, by which coal, 
suitably crushed, is distributed over the 
grate by sfct'am jets. The draught, on 
locomotive Bs., is provided by the ex- 
haust steam from the cylinders {see 
section headed B. Draught), Locomotive 
lis. require frequent emptying and wa.sb- 
ing out, to remove the scale caused by 
different feed water, and the forcing of 
the B. 

Vertical B . — A minor typo of fire-tube 
B. which is only used where steam is 
required for small engines, cranes, or 
pumps, is the vertical B. It is fired in- 
ternally, and takes up little space. It Is 
made in 3 types. One of these may bo 
represented by I’ig. 4, which consists of a 
vertical cylindrical shell having a fire- 
box and single ttue, or up-take, between 
the firebox and the B. shell, fitted with 
cross tubes for the water. Another form 
is that shown in Fig. 5, which has the flue 
divided into sov. vertical tubes, each 
surrounded by water. The third typo, 
the Cochran B., has a combustion chamber 


tubes, connected to the drums, through 
which the water circulates. On land, 
water-tube Bs. are almost universally 
employed for power stations, and for 
factories which require steam for power 
purposes; cylindrical (or fire-tube) Bs. are 
generally only to be found in older in- 
stallations. At sea, water-tube Bs, are 
used in the navy, and in the faster ami 
larger steamships of the mercantile 
marine; slower and cheaper vessels, such 
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as cargo boats, are generally fitted with 
cylindrical marine Bs. For railway and 
portable work, the water-tube B, has not 
yet proved suitable. In water-tube Bs. 
the tubes are subject to internal pressure, 
and are heated externally by the furnace 
gases; there is thus no danger of the tubes 
collapsing, and water-tube Bs. can there- 
fore be made to stand much higher pre.s- 
surcs than fire-tube Bs. Tlio Idghe.st 
pressure used in general practice in fire- 
tube Bs. is 250 lb. per sq. in. (in certain 
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locomotive Bs.); while in power stations 
©quipped with water-tube Bs., pressures 
of 600 lb. per sq. in. and upwards are 
nowadays considered normal. Water- 
tube Bs. are of 3 types: those with tubes 
fslightly inclined to the horizontal, those 
with tubes slightly inclined to tho vortical, 
and marine Bs. 

Babcock and Wilcox B . — This is a 
water-tube B., whose heating surface 
consists of a series of inclined straight 
tubes over the furnace (see Fig. 6). Here 
the water is raised to a high temp., and 
rises through a series of separate connect- 
ing boxes or ‘headers* of serpentine form, 
to a horizontal steam and water drum, 
where the steam separates from the 
water. The water remaining returns 
through the vertical tubes at the back of 


riveted B. plate, and the headers of 
forged steel, while the B. Is suspended on 
mild steel girders and columns; the sides 
of the B. are encased in brickwork. Tho 
fire is built under the front end of the 
tubes, and the gases are made to pass 
through the tubes 3 times by means of 
brickwork baflaes. Between the inclined 
tubes and the drum is placed a super- 
heater, consisting of steel tubes bent into 
a U-shape and connected to 2 ‘collectors,' 
the upper of which receives the wet steam 
from the B., while the lower one returns 
the superheated steam to the stop valve 
above the B. Babcock and Wilcox Bs. are 
extensively used in power stations, and 
are made in all sizes up to 10,000 h.p. 
Only the smallest sizes are hand-flred, the 
larger sizes being usually fitted with a 
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the B. into the inclined tubes, where it 
is subjected to the action of the fire, and 
again passes into the steam and water 
drum; thus a rapid circulation in one 
direction is kept up, and a uniform temp, 
maintained throughout the B. This 
circulation is characteristic of all water- 
tube Bs. A mud drum is attached to tho 
lowest point of the inclined water-tubes, 
into which any matter held in suspension 
in the water is to a large extent pre- 
cipitated, by reason of Its greater specific 
gravity, during the circulation of the water. 
The Babcock and Wilcox B. is made in 2 
types, known as the Marine type and the 
Land type; the latter is illustrated in 
Fig. 6. 

In the Marine type, height and weight 
are saved by placing the steam and water 
drum transversely at the back end of the 
B., immediately above the back headers, 
instead of longitudinally on top of the 
inclined tubes. The front headers are 
connected with the drum by means of 
horizontal tubes. In both types of B., 
the tubes are of seamless steel. Opposite 
the end of each tube in the headers is an 
opening or hand-hole through which the 
tube can be examined and cleaned, each 
opening being closed by a forged-steel 
door and stud. Should a tube be found 
defective from any cause. It may be re- 
newed or temporarily plugged, as both 
ends are accessible. The drum is made of 


chain grate, or arranged to burn pul- 
verised coal. In the latter case, the B. is 
mounted high up over a room-liko com- 
bustion chamber, which may bo lined 
with firebrick, but often has water w^alls, 
connected to the B., which help to 
generate steam. 

Niclausse B . — This B. may be said to 
be a variation of the Babcock and Wilcox, 
in that it only has 1 vertical header, or 
water space, and that at the front of the 
tubes. It consists of a series of Inclined 
compound tubes, joined up to the front 
vertical header, and closed at tho far end. 
In order to gain circulation the header is 
divided, as Is simply illustrated in Fig. 7, 
by a vertical diaphragm, AB. The in- 
clined tubes are double, and the inner 
tube connects up with the outer portion 
of the header, while the outer tube con- 
nects with the inner portion of it. Thus 
circulation is maintained by the water 
passing from the B. down the front com- 
partment of the header through the inner 
tubes, whence the steam water generated 
passes through the outer tubes and back 
through the rear compartment of the 
header to tho steam and water drum. 
When a superheater is applied to this 
class of B., it is placed in the centre of the 
nest of tubes, about half way up, and not 
directly under the steam drum. 

The Niclausse B. has the advantage 
that all tubes and joints are accessible 
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from the front of the B.; but against this 
Is set the disadvantage of complexity. 
The Niclausse B. is used both on land and 
at sea, and in both cases the top drum is 
of the transverse type, as in the Babcock 
and Wilcox marine type B. 

Multi-drum Water-tube Land Bs. — All 
Bs. of this type consist of 2 sets of drums, 
at the top and bottom of the B. respec- 
tively, connected by rows of nearly 
vertical water tubes. The upper or 
steam drums arc interconnected by means 
of a few large tubes, which are not rec- 
koned in the heating surface of the B.; 
the lower or mud drums are also similarly 
joined up. Different arrangements of 
drums and water tubes give rise to differ- 
ent typos of Bs. The Stirling B. is 
shaped like a distorted letter w, the drums 
being placed at the 5 apices, and the 


A 



are suspended by the water tubes from 
the steam drums, and so are free to ex- 
pand and contract according to the temp, 
of the B, The drums are made of riveted 
B. plate, with the seams away from the 
fire, while the tubes are weldless. The 
Stirling B. is a free steamer, with a good 
circulation, and is extensively used in 
ower stations. The smaller sizes are 
and-flred, while the larger ones are fitted 
with mechanical stokers. The tubes of 
the Stirling B. are curved to enter the 
drums radially, and this means that a 
large mirabor of different shapes of tube 
have to he kept in stock for repairs. To 
avoid this, the Thompson and Clarke- 
Chapman Bs. have been designed. These 
each consist of 3 steam drums and 3 mud 
drums (in smaller sizes, 2 of each), con- 
nected by straight tubes. The drums 
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TOW'S of tubes forming the body of the 
letter {see Fig. 8). 

The feed w’ater is led into the back 
steam drum, and then posses down the 
rear bank of water tubes to the back mud 
drum, there being no direct water con- 
nection between the back and middle 
steam drums, though the steam spaces are 
connected. The rear bank of tubes, being 
in contact only wdth furnace gases that 
have been cooled by passage through the 
rest of the B., serves chiefly to heat the 
feed w’ater to the temp, of evaporation. 
The water then passes up to the middle 
steam drum, down to the front mud drum, 
and up to the front steam drum, where it 
disengages the steam that has been formed 
during the circulation. The remaining 
Nvater passes across to the middle steam 
drum via the water - connecting tubes, 
where it joins with the new feed water, 
and passes down again to the front mud 
drum. The furnace gases pass over the 
w'ater tubes in the opposite direction to 
the water, as shown in the figure. Steam 
is drawn off from the middle steam drum, 
and is taken through a superheater 
placed just behind th^ront bank of water 
tubes, before being delivered to the 
engines. The 3 steam drums are sup- 
ported on brackets carried on mild-steel 
beams, which in turn are supported on 
mild-steel columns; these columns are 
built entirely Independently of the brick- 
work, which only serves to contain the 
heat of the furnace. The 2 mud drums 


of the Thompson B. are formed of 2 semi 
cylindrical pieces, riveted together; the 
portion into which the tubes are fitted is 
made of steel plate pressed hydraulically 
into a series of flats, giving right-angled 
surface and bearing for each tube, while 
preserving, in the main, the cylindrical 
form of the drum, in the Clarko-Chap- 
man B., the tubes are fitted into a number 
of ‘cross-boxes’ of pressed steel plate, 
which are riveted to the drums, and pro- 
vide a flat face for each row of tubes. 
Both these types of B. have 3 banks of 
tubes, the B. consisting, as it were, of 3 
separate units (steam drum, bank of 
straight tubes, and mud drum), with con- 
necting tubes between the drums as in the 
Stirling B. A superheater is usually 
placed between the first and second banks 
of tubes. The B. is supported on steel 
girders and columns, like the Stirling B. 
The Bigelow -Hornhy sectional B. consists 
of a large number of standard units or 
sections, the size of B. being determined 
by the number of sections. The drums, 
w hich are comparatively small, are placed 
vertically instead of horizontally, and the 
straight water tubes are fitted into the 
flat ends of the drums. 

Water-tube Marine Bs. — Sev. types of 
land water-tube B. are used on ships, such 
as the Babcock and Wilcox, the Nic- 
lausse, and occasionally the Stirling. 
Certain necessarv modlflcations are made, 
of course, to suit marine conditions; for 
instance, the heavy brick furnace walls 
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are replaced by sheet steel and asbestos 
blocks, or even by an air space. But 
there is one class of water-tube H. which 
is only used on ships; this is shaped like 
an inverted letter V, or A, and consists of 
one main steam and water drum placed 
centrally over the fire grrate, connected by 
2 banks of inclined tubes to a couple of 
water or mud drums, one at each side of 
the grate. The furnace gases are divided 
and pass through the 2 banks of tubes, 
then up each side of the steam drum, 
finally reuniting above to pass up the 
funnel. The best known of these Bs. is 
the Yarrow B. (see Fig. 9), in which the 
tubes are nearly straight, and inclined at 
45® to the horizontal. The feed water is 



taken into the 2 mud drums, and is ma<lc 
to pass up the tubes remote from the lire 
by means of a partition inside the drum. 
When it arrives in the steam drum, it is 
caused to mix with the w^atcr there, and 
joins the main circulation of the B., 
which is upwards in the tubes nearest the 
fire, and downwards in the further tubes 
(with the exception of the few' tubes re- 
served for the feed w'ator). When a 
superheater is fitted, it is placed outside 
one tube bank, in which the number of 
water-tubes is reduced, in order to leave 
enough heat in the gases to superheat the 
steam. The superheater consists of a 
number of U-shaped steel tubes joining 
2 cylindrical collectors. A damper is 
placed in the smoke uptake above the 
superheater, which can be closed when 
steam is shut olf, to prevent burning the 
empty superheater elements. The drums 
of the Yarrow B. are made in 2 semi- 
cylindrical portions of stool plate, riveted 
together, the part to which the tubes are 
fitted being thicker than the other part. 
Yarrow Ba. are hand-fired if coal is used, 
but oil is frequently adopted, on account 
of its cleanliness, ease of refuelling, and 
reduction of stokehold personnel. Yar- 
row B. are very quick steamers, and give 
a high efficiency. At the time of their 
Introduction, it was suggested that the 


w'ater in the Yarrow B. w'ould not circu- 
late, as the risers and the down-comers 
were not sufficiently differentiated. The 
Thomycrofi B. was therefore devised, to 
give a positive circulation. Four large- 
diameter tubes are provided, outside the 
B. casing, at the ends of the drums, to 
connect the steam drum with the mud 
drums, and to act as down-comers. The 
water tubes which constitute the heating 
surface were made, in the original design, 
to curve round and join the steam drum 
above the water level, so that w-atcr could 
not pass this way from the steam drum to 
the mud drums, but had to use tiic down- 
comers outside. The water tubes acted 
as risers only. Now'adays it is known, 
how'over, that the Yarrow B. circulates 
perfectly well, and in consequence the 
tubes in a modern Thornyeroft B. go as 
nearly as possii)lo straight from the mud 
ilrums to the steam drum. TIio external 
down-comers are the only fundamental 
difference betw'een the Yarrow’ and the 
modern Thornyeroft Bs. The marine 
watcr-tulio B. has the advantage over tho 
.Scotch B. of being ligher, quicker to raise 
steam in, and capable of withstanding a 
higher pressure. On tho other hand, it 
has a smaller storage capacity. 

Steam Accumulators . — It la ahvays best 
for a B.’s efficiency to w’ork under uniform 
load. Where tho demand for steam is 
very variable, steam aeciimulators are 
sometimes installed. These are large 
cylinders of w’uter under pressure; (like a 
Cornish H. without a Hue), into W’bicdi 
steam from the Bs. is blown w'beu tho 
demand for steam is light. Wlicii the de- 
mand for steam is heavy, a slight reduc- 
tion of prcs.sure in the accumulator enables 
the steam to bo given olf again, and used 
to prevent the Bs. being ovcrloadetl. 
Thus a steam accumulator acts as a sort 
of fiy wheel on tlio Bs. 

Recent Developments . — Tho modern 
tendency is in the direction of higher 
pros.surcs, but superheat temps, do not 
show' many signs of an increase beyond 
the pro.sent maximum of <S50° F., due to 
falling off of strength, at high temps., of 
tho steel of whicli sui>erheaters, steam 
pil)es, and turbines are constructed. 
Among high-pressure Bs. may be men- 
tioned the Benson B., which w'orks at a 
l)ressuro of 3200 lb. per sq. in.; at this 
pressure, steam ha.s tho same density as 
water, and is generated without ehullitioii 
— there is, in fact, no definite w’ater line. 
Tho 13. consists of a coil of steel tube, into 
one end of which w’ater is forced, and from 
the other end of w'hich steam i.s.wues. Tim 
LoeMer B. consists solely of a superheater 
ana a steam accumulator, with no 1>. 
proper. Steam at 1700 lb. per sq. in. is 
circulated by a pump from the accumula- 
tor through the superheater; of the super- 
heated. steam, a quarter is used for power 
purposes, while the other three-quarters 
is blown back into the water of the acch- 
rnulator; tho heat taken up in tho super- 
heater generates more saturated steam 
from the accumulator water, and this is 
re-circulated by the pump. In this B. 
there are no scaling troubles, all scale 
being deposited on the non -heated walls 
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of the accumulator. The Jf'ooti B. makes 
use of the fact that radiant heat Is more 
effective than conducted heat; the B. 
consists of a furnace surrounded by water 
tubes, all of whicli are exposed to the 
direct action of the ilrc. So much heat is 
left in the furnace gases after passing 
these, that a superheater, an economiser 
and air preheater are fitted to utilise it. 
On locomotiYCvS, the G'rcsZejy- Farrotc water- 
tube B. (a modllication of the Yarrow) 
has been tried experimentally, with a 

t ressure of 450 lb. per sq. in. In marine 
pulverised fuel is just beginning to be 
used, i^iee B. L. Batlcy and E. G. 
Barber, Boiler Plant Technology ^ 1942; 
II. C. Armstrong and C. V. Lewis, Boiler 
Managemeytt, Maintenance, and Inspection, 
1945; H. I). Scorer (ed.), Bteam Boiler 
Year Book and Manual, 1948. 

Boiling, see under Cookery: Water. 
Bois, John (15G1-1644), translator of 
the Bible, was educated at St. John’s and 
Magdalene colleges, Cambritlgc. He was 
one of the translators for King James’s 
Bible ill 1004, and member of the board 
of revision. He trans, a portion of tho 
Apocrypha and of tho sections from 
Chronicles to the (Janticles. He also 
assisted in Sir Henry Savile’s cd. of 
Chrysostom {printed in 1010-1.3). Ho 
became prebendary of Ely in 1G15. 

Bois'Brul^s, from tho Fr., meaning 
burnt wood, or tho colour of burnt wood, 
name given by the Fr. Canadians to those 
of mixed white and Indian parentage. 

Bois cle Boulogne, a iiublic park of Paris 
W’hich has many walks, tho largest of 
which forms a fashionable promenade. 

Boise, cap. of Idaho, U.S.A., and co. 
seat of Ada co., situated on the Bois6 H. 
in a mining dist. It is a military post, 
and though the chief industry is mining, 
it is also a manufacturing place. Pop. 
2G,100. 

Bois-le-DuC, sec HERTOaENHOSCH. 
Boissertc, Sulpice (1783-1854), Fr. art 
collector. ‘ 1 n conjunction with his brother 
Melchior ami a frieinl Bertram ho assem- 
bled the notable collection of 200 paint- 
ings, which was afterwards sold to the 
King of Bavaria. 

BoUsier, Marie Louis Gaston (1S23- 
1908), Fr. scholar and critic, b. at K lines. 
Appointed prof, of rhetoric at Augouldmo 
in 184G, and later at tho Lyc6o Charle- 
magne in Paris. In 1861 ho pub. his 
essay on Tereutius Varro, and was 
appointed prof, of Lat. oratory at tho 
CoU^go vie France. Ho pub. Uic^ron ei 
ses amis (18G5): Iai religion romaine 
d’ Auguste anx Antonins (1874); UOpposi- 
Hon sous Ics (1835); Promenades 

arch^ologiqucs (1880-8G); and La Fin du 
paganisme en Occident (1891). He was 
elected in 187G to the Fr. Academy, of 
W'hich in 1895 bo was appointed perpetual 
secretary. 

Boissy d’Anglas, Francois Antoine, 
Count of (1750-1820), Fr. statesman, />. at 
St. Jean-la-Chambro in Arddche, and d. 
in Paris. He became a member of the 
States -General, and in 1794 aided the 
conspiracy to overthrow Robespierre. 
He was elected secretary of the Conven- 
tion and member of the Committee of 


Public Safety. His last honours were his 
pre.sidency of the Council of Five Hundred, 
seuator-ship under Napoleon, and his 
elevation to the peerage by Louis XVIII. 
He wroto Becherches sar la vie, les B'rits 
ei les opinions de Malesherbes, 1819; and 
Etudes litUraires ei poHiques d'un vieillard, 
1826. 

Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918), It. com- 
poser, was b. at Padua and studied at the 
Milan Conservatory. For some time be 
w'orked as a journalist in Milan and Paris, 
and ho served under Garibaldi In Austria, 
Ho travelled much in Franco, Germany, 
and Poland, and in 1868 produced his 
opera Meflstofele at the Scala of Milan. 
It proved a failure, yet it has had much 
Influence on It. composers, such as 
Verdi, Mascagni, and Leoncavallo. It 
was more successful when played in 
.shorter form in 1875. His other operas 
aro Ero e Leandro and Nerone. He 
destroyed the music of Ero e Leandro (an 
early work); Nerone was produced after 
his death, in 1924. He wrote librettos 
for his own w’orks and those of other 
musicians including Verdi, and also pub. 
songs, novels, critiques, and dramas. Of 
his verso, the longest piece is Be Orso, a 
narrative poem describing the atrocities 
of the Minotaur. In 1912 he became a 
member of the Senate. 

Bojador, Cape, a headland of W. Africa 
first doubled by Portuguese navigators 
in 1434. 

Bojana, vil. in Bukovina, Moldavia. 
3’hero was much fighting hero during the 
First World War. Pop. 7000. 

Boja, see Beja. 

Bojano, or Boiano, It. tn. on tho R. 
Biferiio wdiich was ancientb' known as 
Bovianurn. It is an episcopal see. In 
tho Second World War tho cathedral, a 
mainly modern building, was almost 
completely destroyed but the S. transept 
Ls intact. Pop. 6000. 

Bok, Edward William (1863-1930), 
Amer. editor, b. Holden, Netherlands. 
Educateil in the public schools of the 
Netherlands, he emigrated to the U.S.A., 
where he became famous as one of the 
most successful magazine editors of his 
time. He entered the employ of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis and took charge of the 
Ladies* Home Journal, which he raised to 
tho largest circulation among Amer. 
women readers ever knowm in the U.S.A. 
Author of The Americanisation of Edward 
Bok, 1922; A Man from Mamc, 1923; 
Tunre Thirty, 1925. 

Boke, tn. of I'r. Guinea in W. Africa on 
tho R. Nunez. About 45 m. inland, with 
trade in rubber and coffee. 

Bokelmann, Christian Louis (Ludwig) 
(1844-94), Ger. painter, b. near Bremen; 
one of the foremost of Gcr. genre painters. 
Ho w’as a pupil of Sohn at Diisseldorf 
Academy, winning fame for both serious 
aud humorous scenes. Among his best 
works are: ‘House of Sorrows’ 1873; 
‘Pawnbroker’s Shop,' 1876 (in Stuttgart 
(lailery); ‘Opening of the Will,’ 1879 
(Berllu National Gallery); ‘The Emi- 
grants,* 1882 (Dresden Museum); ‘The 
Arrest* (Hanover Museum). In 1893 ho 
was appointed prof, of Berlin Academy. 
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Bokhara, or Bukhara, formerly a 
khanate of Central Asia, now part of the 
Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan and Turk- 
menistan. From 1865 to 1921 it was 
ruled by emirs, nominally Independent, 
but under Russian control. In the latter 
year a Soviet revolution broke out and 
the emir fled to Afghanistan and in the 
following year Enver Pasha, as com- 
mander-in-chief for the emir, led an anti- 
Soviet rising, but was defeated and killed. 

Bokhara, or Bukhara (Old), formerly the 
■cap. of the khanate, is a famous tn. of 

50.000 inhabs. in an oasis in the middle of 
an arid plain, and in its prime it was the 
centre of Islamic culture. It is sur- 
rounded by trees and gardens, and is 
composed of one-.storlod brick houses with 
numerous mosques. It is (or was) a very 
important market for the products of 
Russia, Persia, India, and China, with its 
own industries of silk, cotton, leather, and 
cutlery. One section of the 7 -in. -long 
bazaar was set apart for literature. 
There is a citadel containing the emir's 
palace and the water supply; and the 
city wall has 11 gates. The inhab. are 
Uzbeks, Turkomans, Afghans, Arabs, 
Hindus, and Jews. New Bokhara is a 
Russian tn. near the railway station. 
“8 m. from Old B. 

Bokota, see Pescadores. 

Boksburg, tn. in the Transvaal, S. 
Africa, 13 m. E. of Johannesburg. It 
has a large mining industry. I'op. 

12.000 whites. 

Bol, Ferdinand (1611-81), Dutch painter, 
5. at Dordrecht, His subjects were 
chiefly portraiture. At one public exhibi- 
tion he was declared to have excelled 
Rembrandt, but he degenerated into a 
bad imitator in his later years. Many of 
his picture.s are to be found in the museum 
■at Amsterdam, while his 'Four Regents 
of the Leprosy Hospital,’ generally 
regarded os his masterpiece, is iu the 
tn. hall. 

Bola-boia, see Bora-Bora. 

Bolama, tn. on the Is. of the same name, 
situated at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
AV. Africa. 

Bolan Pass, defile in the Hala Mts. 
of Baluchistan leading Into Sind. It 
is about 55 m. in length, and its greatest 
elevation is 5800 ft. On all sides there 
«.re steep precipices, and it is traversed by 
the Bolan R., frequently bridged over. 
The pass is so narrow that it is easily 
defended, and It is overlooked by the 
fortress at Quetta. A railway has been 
constructed through it to connect it with 
the Indus valley. 

Bolaram, a former Brit, military can- 
tonment, now part of Secunderabad, in 
the state of Hyderabad, India. Pop. 
about 10,000. 

Bolas (Sp., balls), a hunting weapon 
used by natives and gauchos of S. America, 
especially by the Paraguay Indians and 
natives of Argentina, There are 2 
varieties constructed on slightly different 
principles, one being made of 2 stone or 
clay balls covered with leather and con- 
nected by a rope or thong of 6 or 8 ft., the 
other being made of 3 balls connected by 
3 short thongs which unite to form a long 


rope. The hunters, on horseback, throw 
them at the animal in such a way as to 
entangle its legs and prevent escape. 

Bolbeo, tn. In the dept, of Seine- 
Inf5rieure, France, on the R. Bol bee, 19 
m. from Havre. The rlv. supplies water 
powder for the mills, and this busy and 
thriving tn. manufs. cotton, woollen, and 
linen goods, has dyew^orks and tanneries, 
and trades In grain and cattle. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Bolbooerus, coleopterous insect of the 
family ScArabseidoe, members of which are 
usually called chafers. Their moat com- 
mon colour is brown or yellowish, and 
sometimes black: B. mobilicomis, a 
pitchy-black species, aud B. testaceus, an 
ochre-coloured species, have been found 
in England. 

Bolcke, Captain von, Ger. naval olfleer; 
commander of the battleship Bommem. 
At the battle of Jutland, May 31, 1916, 
the Pommern w'as a unit of the Ger. 2nd 
Battle Squadron and was sunk. Bolcke 
w'ent down with her. 

Bold, Samuel (1649-1737), Eng. con- 
tro%^ersiallat, was made vicar of Shapwick, 
Dorsetshire, in 1(574. He resigned this 
living and in 1688 was instituted rector 
of Steeple. Isle of Purbeck, to which Tyne- 
ham W’as united in 1721. Here he re- 
mained until 1737. In 1682 he preached 
and pub. a sermon against persecution, 
and f(»llowed it with a Plea for Moderation 
towards Dissenters ^ for which he w'as fined 
aud imprisoned. His works include 
tracts defending John Locke's philosophy. 

Boldrewood, Rolf, pseudonym of 
Thomas Alexander Brown (182t»~1915), 
Anglo-Australlan novelist, wiio was b. in 
London and crossed to Australia in 1830. 
He received a good education at Sydney 
College. In 1844 he became a squatter in 
Victoria, and later i)olico magist rate and 
commissioner of the New S. Wales gold- 
fields. In 1888 he pub. his most popular 
work. Bobbery under Arms, w'hicb had 
appeared in serial form 8 years earlier, 
attracting little notice, and in 1894 A 
Modern Buccaneer. Other books Include 
2'he SquattePs Dream, The Miner's Bight, 
and Old Melbourne Memories. He retired 
from the goldfields fn 1 895, and afterwards 
wrote many stories of adventure. 

Bole, hydrous aluminium and iron 
silicates, found in Armenin, Saxony, 
Tuscany, S. America, Ireland, and the isle 
of Skye in Scotland. In form the sub- 
stance resembles clay, and is of a dull 
yellow, brown, or red colour, while it 
adheres to the tongue, feels greasy, is 
yielding, and has a conchoidal fracture, 
aud the streak is shining. The prlu. 
varieties are Armenian aud Lomnian, 
which are used as pigments and in medi- 
cine, but only to a restricted extent. 

Bolero, a Sp. national dance, quicker 
than the fandango; the name is applicable 
also to the ilance music, it is in 3-4 time, 
and of eighteenth -century origin. The 
performers are usually accompanied by 
castanets, and the movements are ex- 
pressive of the various stages of the 
emotions of love. The term is also used 
of the air to the dance. Dr. Scholes 
states that the dance is almost Identical 
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with the cachucha, and that it may be ) 1497 ; 1509 became keeper of the exchange 
accompanied by the pc^rformers* own at Calais and of the foreign exchange in 
voices. Grove and Blom and other England. Joint constable of Norwich 


authorities mention only castanets; yet 
others add the guitar. Ravel’s Bolero for 
orchestra is famous, as also Chopin’s 
Bolero for i)lano. 

Boletus, generic name of fungi of the 
sub -class Rasldiomycetes generally found 
growing on the ground in woods and 
meadows, especially in pine woods. Some 
species, such as U, edulis, are eatable, but 
many others are acrid and dangerous. 

Boleyn, or Bullen, Anne, second wife of 
Henry VIII., daughter of Sir Thomas B. 
She was appointed maid of honour to 
Mary, sister of Henry, and accompanied 
that princess to France in 1514. She re- 
turned some time after 1522, and soon 
became of importance in the Eng. court. 
Her gaiety and wdt won Henry’s favour, 
and her father was honoured. She refused 
to become the king’s mistress, and deter- 
mined to become queen. The removal of 
Catherine wuvS thus necessary. Henry in 
1524 resolved to break his marriage, on 
the ground that although a papal dis- 

E ensation for his marriage with his 
rother’s widow had been granted. 
Heaven had not sanctioned it. However, 
Clement VII. was in the power of Cathe- 
rine’s nephew, Charles V., and much as he 
might desire to conciliate Henry, dared 
not offend Charles. Meanwhile, Anne 
had been installed in the same palace as 
Catherine with royal honours. Henry’s 
love letters to her form one of the most 
curious collections in our literature. 
Furious at the repeated delays of the 
napal court, Henry vented his wrath on 
Wolsey, who was dismissed in 1529, and 
on the advice of Cromwell, a])poaled to 
the uni vs. On Jan. 2, 1533, Henry was 
secretly married to Anne, and later she 
was crowned. On Sept. 7, at Greenwich, 
was b. the Princess Elizabeth. Anne’s 
frivolity soon began to displease her royal 
husband. On Jan. 0, 1530, Catherine d., 
sending a letter of forgiveness to the king. 
It Is said that Anne’s heartless reception 
of the news finally estranged Henry, but 
it is certain that during the early months 
of the yeu,r there were quarrels. Finally, 
at a tilting match on May 1, 1536, a harm- 
less act of gallantry by Sir Henry Norris 
made Henry’s anger burst fort h. On May 
2, Anne was committed tu the Tow^er; on 
the 17th, she was tried for adiiltery by a 
court of 24 peers, under the presidency of 
her uncle the duke of Norfolk, and con- 
demned to be burnt or beheaded, accord- 
ing to the king’s pleasure. The evidence 
brought forward has been lost, but it 
Bcems probable that her greatest crimes 
were vivacity, and not bearing an heir to 
the crown. Moreover, she was hated 
by the Catholics as being a * spleeny 
Lutheran,’ She w’os beheaded on the 
19th, Henry ostentatiously wearing white: 
on the next, day he married Jane Seymour. 
See P. Friedmann, Anne Boltyn, 1884; 
M. A. S. Hume, The TVives of Henry Vlll., 
1905; P. Sargeut, Anne Boleyn, 1934, 
Boleyn, Sir Thomas (1477-1639). Eng. 
statesman, father of Anne B. Fought 
with hia father against Cornish rebels. 


Castle, 1512. B. was employed on a 
number of diplomatic missions during 
Henry VIII. 's reign, and held many high 
offices, doubtless owing largely to his 
daughter’s influence with the king. He 
went with I’oynings on an embassy to the 
Low Countries; invaded France, 1513. 
1517 became sheriff of Kent; 1519-20 on 
an embassy to Francis I., negotiating the 
preliminary arrangements for the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. 1521 ho was one of 
the commission by which the duke of 
Buckingham was condemned; Wolsey’s 
agent in Calais in the autumn. Earl of 
Wiltshire, 1529; lord pri^y seal, 1530. 
Ambas. to Charles V., on the business of 
Henry’s divorce. See Calendar of Henry 
Vni, (iv.). 

Bolgary, vil. in the Tatar republic, 
R.S.F.S.R., on the R. Volga. It is built 
on the site of the anot. city of Bolgar or 
Bulgar, the old cap. of the JUilgarians, of 
imknown antiquity, but now consists of 
less than 200 houses. It still contaius 
ruins of its former glory, and coins, im- 
plements, and inscriptions have been 
discovered during excavations. It was 
sacked by Tamerlane in the fourteenth 
century. Pop. about 1000. 

Bolgrad, tn. of Bessarabia, formerly in 
Rumania, ceded to U.S.S.R. in 1920; 
centre of soap, tallow, and brick-making 
industry. It is situated at the N. ex- 
tremity of Lake Yalpukh. Pop. 14,000. 

Boli (Gk. rroAt?, city), tn. of Asia 
Minor, Turkey, in the prov. of Kasta- 
luuni on the R. Boli. It manufs. cotton 
and woollen goods. Poj>. 10,000. 

Bolide (Gk. /SoAt'v, a nii.«sile), a fireball 
or meteoric body of greater brilliance and 
slower motion than the ordinary ‘shooting 
star.’ See Akkolite; Meteor. 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Viscount 
(1 (>78-1 751), Eng. statesman, b. at 
Jlattersea. Ho was educated at Eton. 
He was a schoolfellow of his great oppo- 
nent Sir Robert Walpole, and was re- 
turned to parliament in 1701 for Woottou 
Bassett in Wiltshire. By his eloquence 
in debate he was soon able to command 
the attention of the House of (J'oinmons, 
and he attached himself to the Tories, 
at this time led by Harley. In 1704 
he became secretary at war, in 1708 
he retired with Harley, and in 1710 ho 
came back to office in another of Harley’s 
ministries. He was responsible for the 
treaty which was made secretly with 
France to end the war of the Sp. Succes- 
sion. In 1712 he was made Viscount B. 
and Baron St. John. In the meantime 
a quarrel had taken place between Harley 
(now earl of Oxford) and B. which Swift 
attempted to patch up, but which in 
spite of all efforts still continued. The 
whole energies of the 2 ministers were now 
concentrated on the events which were 
to follow the death of Arme, an event 
which was now expected. Both were 
pledged by correspondence to the Old 
Pretender, The quarrel with Harley 
ended In victory for B,, and Harley left 
the ministry. B. was now supreme, and 
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his extreme Tory policy was favoured by 
the queen, whilst his attitude towards 
Hanover also found high favour at the 
court. Jacpbite restoration seemed In- 
evitable when the queen d. suddenly, and 
B. was ruined by the action which led to 
the appointment of the earl of Shrew's- 
bury to the lord-treasurership. Ho was 
certainly intriguing with both parties, but 
on the accession of George I. he was 
dismissed. In 1715 he attempted to de- 
fend his ministry against the attacks of 
t he new parliament, and in 4bhe same year 
fled to Paris from the threatened attack 
on the treaty of Utrecht by Sir R. Wal- 
pole. He entered the service of the Old 
Pretender, but after the failure of tho 1715 
rising was dismissed. He now attempted 
to enter Eng. polities again, but was not 
pardoned until 1723. By means of 
bribing the king’s mistress, the duchess 
of Kendal, he was able to obtain privi- 
leges, and at last seemed to be on the 
point of obtaining a ministerial appoint- 
ment when his hopes were again dis- 
pelled by the death of George I. Ho 
retired into private life in 1735, and con- 
tinued his writings and his intimacy with 
many of the leading men of letters of the 
day. He wrote many hooks, amongst 
which may bo mentioned Heflections on 
Exile., Letters on the Study of 11 istory. The 
True Use of Reiirement, and the Patriot 
King, His reputation as a man of letters 
is not so gi’cat to-day as it was during his 
own time. His Patriot King was the 
text-book from which Bute attempted to 
tench George III. the elementary prin- 
cijiles of kingship. Ho was buried at 
Battersea. His collected works (in- 
complete) were od. by L). Mallet, 1751. 
See lives by T. Macknight, 1863; A. 
ilassaJl, 188‘J, 1915; Sir C. Petrie, 1937. 

Bolitophagus, genus of coleopterous 
bisects of the family TenebrionidnB ; they 
are closely related to the meal-worm. 
Like other genera of this family, they live 
von fungi, but especially on boleti. B. 
agaricola occurs in Britain. 

Bolivar: (1) Dept, of Colombia, S. 
.America, the coastline of which forms tho 
iC. Shore of the gulf of Darien. It is 
-densely wooded and has an area of 23,000 
sq. m. Cap. Cartagena. Pop. 968,000. 

( 2) State of Venezuela, bounded on the N. 
iby the Orinoco II., on the E. by the ter, 
of Yuruari, and on the S. by Brazil. 
The cap. is Ciudad B„ better known 
as Angostura. Pop. 94,000, of whom 
23,000 are Indians. (3) A small prov. in 
cxmtral Ecuador. Pop. 99,000. The cap. 
i.s (Juaranda. 

Bolivar, Sim6n (1783-1830), El Libcr- 
I tador, tho hero of S. Amer. independence, 
5. in the city of Caracas, in Venezuela. 
He was descended on both sides from 
noble Venezuelan families. He studied 
in various European caps., especially In 
tho law schools of Madrid, and was the 
witness of the final scenes in the Fr. 
irevolution In Paris. Ho married in 1801, 
.and returned to Venezuela, where, how- 
V ever, he did not long remain, tho death of 
his wife very shortly after their marriage 
resulting in his return to Europe (1804). 
:His visit to the U.S.A. in 1809 resulted in 


his joining the party of independence in 
Venezuela, and he was given an important 
post to defend in 1811 on the declaration 
of Venezuelan independence. The at- 
tempted revolt was, however, a failure, 
and B. fled to Curasao. In 1812 he 
joined the insurgents at New Granada, and 
at tho head of a small force, forced the 
crossing of tbe R. Magdalena, and with 
500 men pushed on to victory and pro- 
claimed war to tho denth. His success 
was only transient, and in 1814 his defeat 
by Boves, and the success of the royalists 
generally, forced him again into exile. 
He went to New Granada, and from there 
to Kingston, where an unsuccessful 
attempt was made on his life. Un- 
daunted by the ill success of a lamling on 
tho mainland in 1816, in the following 
year he was successful in driving the 
royalists before him and in reaching and 
making his headquarters at Angostura. 
Here a congress was held in 1819, and 
afterwards ho joined forces Avith tho re- 
publicans of New Granada, and was 
entirely successful. He was now generally 
recognised as tho hero of liberation. Ho 
succeeded in uniting Venezuela and New 
Granada into one republic of Cf>loinbia, 
and was successful in hi.s attacks against 
tho Spaniards, who may be said to have 
been finally defeated at (’arabobn in 1821. 
In the same year the constitution of 
(Colombia was adopted, and B. been, me the 
first president. The next year ho added 
Ecuador to the republit;, and was later 
called to the help of tho Peruvians, who 
were fighting for iiuieporidenco. At the 
end of 2 years’ hard fighting their inde- 
pendence was won, a.Tul in 1825 the upper 
part of Peru changed its name to Bolivia 
in his honour. Tho constitution propunai 
by him for that country, however, did 
not prove popular owing to its arbitrary 
proposals, and was finally rejected by 
the Bolivians. Ho was, however, again 
elected president of tho Colombian 
republic, but his dictatorial methods had 
roused general alarm, and tho dread of a 
dictatorship put aside all past services. 
In 1829 Venezuela separated from 
Colombia, and in 1830 B., being voted a 
pension of 3000 dols., conditional on his 
residence elsewhere, resigned his power 
in Venezuela. His life and his fortuncj 
were given for the liberation of S. America, 
and his influence purified financial and 
judicial methods. His adoption of 
dictatorial methods was almost justified 
by his position, and ho certainly was 
successful in creating a new spirit of 
independence and liberty in S. America. 
See V. A. BeJnundo, Bolivar and the 
Political Thought of the Spanish American 
Revolution, 1938; T. lioiirke, Sim6n 
Bolivar, 1940; E. Ludwig, Bolivar: the 
Life of an Idealist, 1948. 

Bolivia, the third largest political div. 
of tho continent of S. America. It is con- 
terminous with 5 different states, having 
Brazil on tho N. and E., Peru and Chile 
on the W., and Argentina and Paraguay 
on the S. Its boundaries are purely 
conventional, following practically none 
of the physical features of tho land, and 
cannot be altogether accurately stated, 
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fcince they are continually the eubiect of I the name piven to the 8cction of the 


dispute. It extends practically from 
44' to 22° TiO' 8. lat., and 58° to 70° W. 
long. Its area also cannot, owing to 
^Usputes, 1)0 accurately stated, but 
<oxclmLiiig contested claims) Is 514,155 sq. 
in. According to other estimates it is much 
more, and according to Bolivian claims, 
at least 000,000 sq. m. (the boundary 
between H. and Peru in the peninsula of 
< 'opa(^abana from the K. Suches to the N. 
of Bake Titicaca, has been delimited by 
a joint commission, and still remains to 
l)e ratified. That between Argentina and 
lb, as determined by treaty ratified in 
1880, was under review in 1025; B. 


Andes on the E. side of Titicaca. In this 
group are found the Sorata (23.000 ft.) 
and the Illimani (22,500 ft.). A remark- 
able feature of IB is the great table-land 
lying between the Andes and the Cor- 
dillera Beal, which has an elevation of 
over 12,000 ft., and which contains the 
Lake Titicaca. The lake is abo\it 120 m. 
long, and has a depth of about 120 
fathom.s. It lies partly lii B., partly in 
(^hilc, and i»artly in Peru. 'Though B. 
has no coa.stline, it has a complete navi- 
gable water system, liakes Titicaca and 
Poop6 being connected by the K. Dc.sa- 
guadero, 180 m. in length. Although B. 




nitlfied the substituted agreement in 
1021), and Argentina in 1030. 'The pop. 
in 1000 was 1,744,5158, but estimated 
in 1039 at 3,227,000. IBs pop. may 
be divided into 3 fairly well-defined 
groni»s~the af)oriKiues, Indians, who 
number between 200,000 and 300,000; 
the mestizos, natives with a slight Euro- 
pean strain, who number nearly 1,000,000 ; 
and Europeans, who number between 
000,000 and 700,000. Naturally, an ill- 
assorted pop. such as t his is liable to be- 
come a standing menace to the gov., and 
during the frequent disorders in B. they 
liavo often been a source of grave danger 
to the stability of the state. Cap. La Paz 
(pop. 302,000). B. adopted the gold 
standard for its c\irrency in 1928, when 
the gold boliviano was made the unit, 
but most of the currency in circulation is 
paper. 

Physical features . — In B. the Andes 
approach closely the Brazilian uplands. 
In the W. dist. there are 2 main ranges, 
the W. Cordilleras, which divide B. from 
Chile, and the Cordillera Real, which is 


is usually taken to be a very mountainous 
country, in reality at least three-flftbs of 
it is made up of low-lying and swampy ter. 
In the N.E. there is an extensive plain, 
which is both well watered and well 
wooded, and is valuable for its supply of 
tiuiber trees. The prin. ri vs. are the I’ara- 
guay, the I’ilcomayo, and, belonging to 
the basin of the Amazon, the Mamor6, the 
Beni, the <Juapor6, and the Mochiipa. 
The Cuiquite dist. forms part of the 
yungas zone, a name applied to the hot 
E. slopes of the Cordilleras which merge 
Into the wooded plains of the Amazon. 
B. lies in the torrid zone, and its climate 
depends upon the elevation, and not upon 
the lat. In the mt. heights perpetual 
winter reigns, some of them Ijeing un- 
inhabitable; between the elevations of 
11,000 and 9000 ft. the climate is of the 
temperate zone; whilst in the yungas 
zone the climate is tropical, producing 
all tropical fruits and vegetation. The 
plains are hot and moist, and covered 
with dense forests. The indigenous flora 
comprises the palm, the cinchona, the 
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bamboo, mat6, and coca. Other pro- 
ductions of B. are balsam, bananas, 
caoutchouc, vanilla, copal, coffee, cotton, 
sugar, potatoes, and tobacco. Amongst 
its indigenous animals may be mentioned 
the llama (the beast of burden), alpaca, 
viciiha, guanaco, chinchilla, viscacha. All 
forms of iS. Amer. bird life are found here. 

Mintrals and vegetable produce. — B. is 
still famous for its silver mines, but tin is 
now the most valuable mincml, constitu- 
ting in value 90 per cent of B.’s exports. 
One quarter of the world’s supply of tin 
is now mined in B. Other metals which 
are found in large quantities are anti- 
mony, copper, and gold; lead, mercury, 
bismuth, zinc, and iron are also found in 
fair quantities. In the S. provs. salt is 
found in large quantities, but coal 
appears to be rare. In the S. is a petro- 
leum-bearing country of great promise. 
Amongst the other products of the 
country may be mentioned wheat, barley, 
and other cereals, the production of which 
is, however, retarded, as Is agriculture 
generally, by the lack of a good system 
of communications. The lower zone is 
remarkably adapted for the production of 
maize, cotton, and tobacco, but these 
industries are not developed. The chief 
agric. products, besides cereals, are 
potatoes, highland rice, cacao, coffee, and 
rubber. 

Communications . — The internal com- 
munications are in general bad, in some 
parts of the country bridle roads forming 
the only means of transport. Railways 
are beginning to be developed, and there 
are now 1900 m. of railway In the coun- 
try (over .'>00 of which are state-owned). 
The prin. line is the Antofagasta and 
Bolivian railway (total length in B., 
744 m.). Under a treaty with Chile 
(1904) the Arica-La Paz line (276 m., of 
which 150 rn. are In B.) was built from 
La Paz to Corocoro. Two treaties con- 
cluded with Brazil in 1938 provide for 
joint construction of a railway from the 
dept, of Sta. Cruz de la Sierra to a point 
near the riv. — port of Corumba in Brazil. 
By means of the railways which run 
through Peru to Mollendo, and through 
Chile to Zntofagasta and Arica, B. exports 
its minerals which form four-fifths of its 
total export. Another railway which has 
been of great use to B. is the Madeira- 
Mamor6 line of Brazil, which, by circum- 
venting the 200 m. of rapids on the 
Madeira R., enables the riv. system of 
N. B. to be linked with the Amazon and 
the Atlantic. Rubber and timber are 
transported by this route. Tupiya in 
the far S. Is connected to the Argentine 
railway system, and In the S.K. there is a 
small port, the Puerto Sudrez, on the K. 
Faraway. A treaty with Brazil in 1938 
provides for joint construction of a rail- 
way from Santa Cruz de la Sierra in B. 
to a point near Corumba in Brazil. 
Steamboats are employed on Lake 
Titicaca and the R. Dosaguadero, and a 
commercial aviation company was started 
in 1927. 

Constitution, etc . — The first constitution 
was dated Oct. 1880. A new one in 1938 
vested the executive in a president elected 


for four years, and not eligible for re- 
election until four years after his term 
had ended. There Is a bi-cameral con- 
gress consisting of a senate of twenty - 
seven members elected for six years, and 
a chamber of 110 deputies elected for 
four years. Under a constitution adopted 
iu 1945 the presidential terra was ex- 
tended to six years; but a revolution of 
July 1946 largely overturned it. The 
congress elected in 1947 was charged 
with the task of revising the 1945 
constitution. B. is divided into 9 depts. 
Owing to early rivalries, it has what 
amounts to 2 caps., Sucre being nominally 
the cap. and La Paz the actual scat of 
gov. Both have unlvs., that at Sucre, 
founded in 1624, being one of the oldest 
in America. The state religion Is Rom. 
Catholic, but the principle of toleration is 
accepted. Education is free and supposed 
to be <^ompulsory, but Is in a somewhat 
backward state. There are, however, 
nearly 1600 elementary schools and 27 
colleges for secondary education. Mili- 
tary service is compulsory, and there Is a 
small standing army (national guard). 

liistorii . — At the time of the Sp. con- 
quest iu the sixteenth century B. was part 
of the Inca empire. Ruins at Tiabuanaco, 
S. of Lake Titicaca, testify to a still earlier 
civilisation, that of the Aymaras. Under 
Sp. rule it formed part of the viceroyalty 
or Peru, being known as Alto Peril, or 
Char(*as. The silver mines of Potosi 
gave it then a position of great impor- 
tance. In 1776 it was separated from 
Peru and added to the viceroyalty of 
Buenos Aires. In the war of Inde- 
pendence, 1810'-24, the royalists long hold 
their ground here, but were finally 
defeated at the battle of Ayacucho. 
Union with the Argentine provs. was 
declined, and the republic of B. was 
formed, its constitution being framed by 
Bolivar, and Sucre becoming the first 
president. On Bolivar’s departure, how- 
ever, the constitution was overthrown 
and civil wars and party strife broke out. 
In 1838 there seemed some prospect of B. 
allying itself with Peru. Strained rela- 
tions with Chile, arising from the working 
of the guano beds of the Pacific coast, were 
adjusted in 1866. In 1879 B. and Peru 
entered into a 4 years’ war with Chile, 
which ended in their defeat. A frontier 
dispute with Brazil was settled in 1903, 
Brazil then undertaking to build the 
Madeira railway. In the first 10 years of 
this century B.'s exports increased in 
value 235 per cent, and this was still 
further augmented by the great demand 
for minerals during the First World War. 
In 1917 B. severed relations with Ger- 
many. Increased prosperity brought 
greater tranquillity for a time, but in 1928 
a boundary dispute with Paraguay, its S. 
neighbour, brought both nations to the 
verge of war. The dispute was, however, 
submitted to an international commission 
for mediation in 1929. 

The political situation in B. became 
unsettled owing to the autocratic gov. of 
Dr. Hernando Sile^ who was elected 
president in 1926. In that year he sus- 
pended various civil rights which had been 
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assured to the people by the Constitution, 
and by an arbitrary decree Inv^ested him- 
self with dictatorial powers, formed a 
ministry of his own adherents, and 
amended the Constitution to secure bis 
re-election. His obvious intention to 
continue to rule B. at all hazards caused a 
revolutfou In 1930, which, beemu by 
students and workmen, was taken up later 
by the mob in La Paz and at length sup- 
ported by the army, with the result that 
I)r. Silos had to escape from his residence 
on the heights overlooking the cap., while 
the military directorate, under Gen. 
Blanco Galindo, took the reins of gov. 
The return to civil gov. took place early 
in 1931, the provisional gov. holding a 
presidential election, when Dr. Daniel 
Salamanca, the nominee of both liberal 
and republican parties, was elected. 
Various constitutional changes, designed 
to decentralise the gov., were carried 
through. It was hoped to make the 
establishment of dictators more dilllcult, 
but indeed the hist, of B. shows that the 
country has had no fewer than 70 dic- 
tators from the time of Santa CJruz in 1828, 
while the long bitternoes of the Chaco 
war with Paraguay was not calculated to 
make the path of the liberal elements 
easier. The Chaco war began in 1932 — 
though the dispute over the boundaries is 
of 50 years’ standing- -and dragged on 
intermittently for some years. In 1933 
the League of Nations, on the suggestion 
of the bclligenmts, invited the Argentine 
to mediate together with I’eru and Chile; 
but these nations declined to intervene. 
The war actually ended iii 1935 (Oct.) 
when Paraguay, by the peace treaty, 
ceded to B. a free zone at Port Casado on 
the Paraguay R, But this did not really 
end the liisputc, and the underljiug cause 
of the war was removed only when 
Argentina agreed to grant land-locked B. 
an outl(?t for her oil through Argentina. 
In 1937 a bloodless coup was carried out 
by malcontents in the army, who ousted 
the provisional president, David Toro, 
and installed Col. German Busch, chief of 
the general stall, in his place. Not long 
afteiyvards the Cabinet decided to give up 
experiments in State Socialism, to rein- 
state tho 1880 Constitution, and to return 
to a democratic republican form of gov. 
The parliament elected in 1938 had 103 
members, and almost all were members 
of the United Socialist Front. This 
parliament adc»pted a new constitution 
in May 1938, and then adjourned for a 
long time. Though the Cabinet at this 
time was predominantly Socialist, tlio so- 
called Socialists were in fact a kind of 
fascists, and B. was then virtually under 
a military dictatorship. Some social 
legislation was passed, but there was no 
attempt to nationalise wealth. In Aug. 
1939 President Busch was shot mysteri- 
ously, and succeeded by Col. Quiutanilla, 
who, in 1940, gave place to Gen. Peno- 
tanda. Probably the general opinion of 
the country was anti-Axls. At all events 
in Mar. 1942 B. broke off relations with 
the Axis powers, and in Apr., a year later, 
declared war on them. A revolutionary 
movement under the National Revolu- 
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tlonary party, together with army ottlcers, 
overthrew President I'cnaranda in Dec. 
1943, the ostensible reason being opposi- 
tion to the suspension of the municipal 
elections, and of all constitutional guaran- 
tees. A new gov. was formed under 
Maj. Villarocl, deputy chief of the 
Bolivian general staff. This party was 
believed to bo a left-wing movement 
strongly opposed to ‘big business,* and 
vehemently nationalistic. But according 
to Mr. Cordell Hull {q.v.) information 
available in America strengthened the 
belief that the forces outside of B., and 
unfriendly to the defence of tho Anier. 
republics, inspired and aided the revolu- 
tion. Ex-president Penaranda said that 
the coup was engineered by the fifth column 
and he alleged that the new! gov. 's 
j)rofessi(>ns of democracy and solidarity 
with the United Nations were designed 
merely to secure foreign recognition. 

Bibliography: L. Niessen-Dciter, Land 
of the Condor (in Living Age, 1927); C. H. 
Prodgers, Adventures in Bolivia, 192‘i 
(New York); H. A. Grey, The Land of 
To-77iorroH\ 1927 (London); J. Carrasco, 
Bolivia ante la Ltga de las Xariones (Rio 
de .Janeiro), 1920; A. V. L. Guise, Six 
Vears in Bolivia (London), 1922; W. L. 
Schurz, Bolivia: a Commercial a7id 
Industrial Ha7idbook (V'asijirigton), 1921; 
L. Liuke, Andean Adventure, 1944. 

Boliviano, monetary unit of Bolivia. 
The silver B., nominally worth Is. 7 id,, la 
divided into 100 centavos. 

Bolkhov, dist. and tu. in Orel region, 
R.S.F.y.R. ; centre of trsde in leather, 
hemp, and cattle. Pop. 27,000. 

Boll (O.K. boUa, cf. the Eng. bowl), old 
Scottish measure, used for grain. It ia 
still in vogue in many parts of Scotland, 
although It is not recognised by law. It 
is used also in the N. cos. of England and 
in the Isle of Man. The wheat B. is the 
equivalent to 4 or 44 bushels, and this 
answers for peas, beans, etc. The potato 
B., however, is from 8 4 to 9 busheia. A 
B. of flour or meal is supposed to be 
140 lb. avoirdupois. A B. of land is 
about a Scottish ac.: a B. of canvas 
measures 35 yds. 

Bollandists, see Bollaxdus, Jonx van, 
and Auta Sanc’Toimt:m. 

Bollandus, John van (1590-1665), a 
Jesuit of the Low Countries, has given his 
name to the Bollandists, a Jesuit asso- 
ciation by u'hom the Acta Sa)ic.toru7n, 
a collection of the lives of the saints of 
the anct. Rom. and Gk. and the modern 
Rom. calendar, has been pub. B. took 
up the work at the death of Heribert 
Rosweyd of Bois-le-Duc, who had already 
conceived the idea and d. in 1629. B. 
settled in Antwerp and associated himself, 
pei^sonaUy and by correspondence, with 
Jesuits, all over Europe, enlarging the 
scope of the work as he amassed fresh 
material. In 1643 he issued the 2 vols. 
for Jau., and in 1658 the 3 for Feb., the 
work being continued after his death. 

Bollene, tn. of France, in the dept, of 
Vaucluse, 22 m. N. of Avignon. Indus- 
tries: silk spinning and mauuf. of castor 
oil. Pop. 5500. 

Boll Weevil, or Boll-worm, name given 
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to the larvoo of various noctuid moths 
which attack the bolls or seed pods of the 
cotton plant. The common B. W. {llelio- 
ihis arminofera) is a serious pest not only 
of cotton, but of many other cultivated 
crops in America, Asia, and Africa. The 
cotton weevil, u Lich, during: the last 40 
years, has become such a serious plagnio 
in America, is a minute insect, the adult 
beetle attaining a maximum length of 
about 1 in., half of which is its long 
proboscis used for boring purposes. The 
eggs are laid in the buds of the cotton 
jdant during the spring, and after passing 
through the larval and pupal stages, be- 
come adults capable of breeding in 2 or .3 
weelvs (the i»oriod of development from 
egg to adult: the adult, thereafter, begins 
to breed in about .0 days). In the winter 
liibernation of the beetles takes place in 
fields, outhouses, and rubbish heaps. 

Bollington, mrkt. tn. of Cheshire, 
Kiigland, 3 m. N. of Macclesfield. 
Pop. 6000. 

Bolo Pacha (Paul Bolo), Fr.Traitor who 
from an early age lived on his wits. He 
undertook sev. businesses, but they all 
failed. In 1906 he bigainously married a 
rich widow and lived lavishly in Paris; 
was imprisoned for financial fraud; 
created pac*ha in 1914 by the kbedlve, to 
whom ho proposed financial schemes. 
During the First World War ho turned 
traitor, being employed by Germany to 
intluonco the Fr. press in favour of a 
sei)arate peace so that (iormany would bo 
free to attack Kngland. He wiis brought 
to trial, sentenced to death, and was shot 
at Vincennes, Apr. 17, 1918. 

Bologna, |)rov. of the rogiem of Emilia- 
Komapna, Italy. Its irrigation system is 
of great value in the cultiv'ation of its rice 
fields. It raises large numbers of silk- 
worms. 

Bologna, city of Italy, the cap. of the 
l>rov. of that name and the archiej)lscopal 
see for Emilia. It is situated on the edge 
of a fertile plain and at the crossing of 2 

f rreat railways. It lies in lat. 44“ 29' N., 
ong. 11“ 21' E. It is a rectangular city 
surrounded by a high brick wall, entered 
by 12 gates and intersected by the Heuo 
Canal. The new part of the city is noted 
for the magnificence of its colonnades, its 
well-paved streets, and its fine buildings. 
In the older part of the city the streets are 
narrow and dirtj , and cannot be compared 
with the newer i)ortion. Above all 
< hings B. is noted for its anct. buildings, 
these being famous both for their anti- 
<iuity aud fur their beauty. The city Is 
also noted for the magnificence of the 
palaces erected by a medieval nobility, 
and for the historic scenes that have been 
enacted within them. Its univ., claiming 
foundation in the early eleventh century, 
can certainly Ixj regarded as the oldest law 
school in Euro])e. During the Middle 
Ages thousands of students flocked to It 
from all over Europe. Amongst its 
numerous famous students may bo men- 
tioned the poet Tasso. As a school of 
medicine it also rapidly became famous, 
claiming to have been the first medical 
school that dissected the human body. 
lt.8 students now number nearly 13,000. 


In addition to its univ. it has an academy 
of fine arts, a school of music, a library 
with over 400,000 vols., a museum of 
antiquity, and a botanic garden. In the 
Miiseo Oivico Is a valuable collection of 
prehistoric and Etruscan finds. Among 
the treasures of the picture gallery are 
masterpieces of the Bolognese school and 
Raphael’s *St. Cecilia.* Galvani was b. 
hero. Its churches contribute much to its 
glory" and magnificence. Amongst these 
churches may be mentioned the oldest, 
San Stefano, a group of 7 buildings of 
various dates, the oldest being of the 
fourth century, the building in present use 
of the tenth, San Domenico, the resting 
place of the saint who d. here in 1221 ; this 
church contains some of the work of 
Michelangelo. The Largest church, S. 
Petronio, was begun in 1390, and never 
finished, but remains a magiiificent 
example of Gothic architecture. The tn, 
has given numerous popes to the church 
and an extraordinary number of (ranlinals, 
altogether about 200. The present tn. is 
l)uilt on fairly modern lines; and is es- 
pecially noted for the famous B. sausage, 
for its tortelUni, and for its liqueurs, 
machinery, and books. It manufs. also 
paper, silks, and muHical instruments, 
Historienlly it has had a somewlmt 
cLiangeable career. During the early 
period it was overrun by Bombards, but 
remained a i)art of the exarchate of 
Ravenna. It became a free and inde- 
pendent city in the twelftli century. It 
played an important part in tiie wars of 
the Ghibellines and Giadphs, and finally 
after many vicissitudes passed into the 
hantls of the papacy. During the Napo- 
leonic period it became the chief tn. of 
Napoleon’s Cisalpine republic, and re- 
verted to the papacy by the treaty of 
Vienna in 1816. Its Inhab. were fervid 
supporters of the cause of BTnited Italj", 
and in 18C0 It became a part of the king- 
dom of Italy. It is still fortified, although 
since the First World War it has lost Its 
importanco as a fortress. In 1926 the 
largest stadium in Italy, with setits for 
40,000 spectators, was openeil. The 
inlia]>. are vivacious, industrious, fond 
of art and mnsic, hospitable, and famous 
for their cookery. Di the yec'oml World 
W'ar the Fifth Army began its final 
assault on Apr. 9, 1946, S. of B., and was 
on the outskirts of the city within 10 
days. The Allies entered B. on Apr. 21, 
the Gers. fleeing across the Po before the 
victorious Fifth and Eighth Armies. 
(See iTAi.iAX Front, Second Would 
VVah, Campaion.s on.) The suburbs of 
the clt 3 ^ suffered sevendy during the fight- 
ing in 1945, but the centre, with its 
medieval buildings, was little damaged. 
B. was for sev. months the crux of the Gor. 
line of resistance in the Second Worl^l 
War; yet on the whole It escaped serious 
damage and most of its coilectlons of 
works of art had been removed to safet y. 
The centre of the city, whore are most of 
the chief iiionuinents, was very lightly 
damaged. The most serious losses were 
the well-known anatomical theatre of the 
Palazjso Archi^nnasio, which was totally 
destroyed, and the early Gothic church of 
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S. Francesco (built 1246-60), which sus- 
tained heavy but remediable damage. 
Other notable churehos damaged include 
(La Santa) Corpus Domini, the main body 
of the ediiice, facade, and nave roof being 
down; S. Giorgio; tlie oratory of St. I^hilip 
Neri; the convent of S. Giuseppe del 
Cappuccini; S. Maria della Mascarilla; 
and S. Salvatore. The Corso Theatre 
was severely damaged, as was the Archi- 
ginuasio, apart from its Anatomical 
Theatre, for the Doctors’ and Agrarian 
Libraries were also destroyed. The 
Palazzo Monpensicr and the Palazzo 
Malvezzi-Campeggl were also severely 


to the rays of the sun it has phosphores- 
cent qualities. This was one of the first 
observations of phosphorescence from 
inorgaidc matter. When this mineral is 
heated with charcoal it is reduced to 
barium sulphide. 

Bolometer, an instrument used to 
measure small differences in temp, and 
based upon the phenomenon that heat 
imparted to a metal increases its resist- 
ance to electricity. It w'as invented in 
1880 by Samuel P. Langley, an Amer. 
physicist, who sought a more efflclont 
instrument than the thermopile. The B. 
consists of a thin strip of platinum foil 
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damaged and, on the outskirts of the 
city, the Villa Ilercolani and thti Villa 
ISIuzzacorati were practically destroAcd. 

Pop (PJ-i:i) 280 , 000 . 

Bologna, Giovanni da (1524-1008), 
Pleniish sculptor and architect, h. at 
Donay; studied at Pome, lit; went to 
Plorenee, and in 1558 was attaehe<l to the 
eoiirt of the Medici ns sculptor. Ho mar- 
ried at Bologna, and then tc)ok the name 
hy which he is known. G. B., having 
formerly been known as .lean Boloinie. 
He is also known as Giam Bologna, 
whilst the Fr, call him Jean do Douai. 
Among his numerous works may be 
mentioned ‘Samson killing the Philis- 
tines’; ‘Statues of the Rs. Nile, Ganges, 
ami Euphrates’: ‘Neptune and Four 
Sirens,’ for the public fount-uin of Bologna ; 
a bronze ‘Mercury,’ at Florence; the 
‘Rape of the Sabines,’ also at Florence. 

Bologna Stone, mineral originally 
found in clay near Bologna. It is one of 
the barytes group of minerals, and after 
being heated with charcoal and cxpo.sed 


blackened with lamp-hlack and arranged 
to form one arm of a Wheatstone's bridge, 
while a strip of similar resistance con- 
stitutes the other arm. The blackened 
strip alone is exposed to the heat rays, 
and the slightest increase in temp, de- 
creases its conductivity; the equilibrium 
of the bridge is therefore disturbed, and 
the extent of such disturbance is indicated 
by the deflection of the connected gal- 
vanometer. Ill order to attain great 
delicacy, the platinum strips are made 
exceedingly small in section, being some 
times ol.,, in. wide and in. thick. With 
.such an instrument the inventor <lis- 
covered an extension of the infra-red rays 
of the sjiectrum which couhl not be 
detected by any other instrument. It 
has also been used to estimate the in- 
tensity of the energy of radiant heat. 
After being exposed to radiation for a 
measured time, the rays are cut off and the 
increase of current necessary to produce 
the same increase of temp, noted. The 
B. has also been emplojed in wireless 
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tel€*graph receiving apparatus. Ti»o plati- 
num in this case is in the form of a 
loop of flue 'wire enclosed in an exhausted 
glass bulb after the maimer of an electric 
incandescent lamp. Electric oscillations 
passing through the bulb increase the 
resistance of the wire and thus cause the 
galvanometer to deflect. 

Bolor Tagh, a lofty ridge of mts. on the 
border of the i^amir i)lateau in Central 
Asia. The aiict. kingdom of Bolor uas 
once close to the B, T. 

Bolsena, tn. and prov. of Viterbo, Italy. 
The tn. is situated on the N. shore of the 
lake of B. In anct. times it was known as 
Volsinii, and was a place of importance. 
Close to the tn. there are traces of one of 
the Etruscan cities; the chief of the ruins 
are those of a temple, and also an amphi- 
theatre. Other relicij of the past are to 
be found, some of which have been built 
into modern places. The campanile of S. 
Cristina was hit by a shell in the Second 
World W'ar, and half of it crashed down, 
holing the church roof and damaging the 
W. end. 

Bolsena, lake of Italy, upon which the 
tn. of B. stands. Jt is 10 m. long and 
8 m. in width, and its basin is a volcanic 
hollow. Its shores are unhealthy, though 
beautiful in scenery. Martana and Bisen- 
tlna are 2 is. which were often visited by 
Pope Leo X. 

Bolshevism, term applied to the politi- 
cal and economic doctrine held by the 
Bolsheviki of Russia. During the last 
Quarter of the nineteenth century Socialist 
doctrine began to spread in Russia, and 
socialist groups were formed In different 
arts of the country, A conference was 
eld in London in July 1903, and was 
attended by delegates from these various 
groups. These delegates represented 
various sections of thought in the socialist 
creed and held different notions as to the 
manner of putting their opinions into 
practice. One section, led by Lenin, 
formed the extreme left of the Socialist 
party in Russia, who believed that their 
olitlcal and economic doctrines could 
est be trans. into fact by the destruction 
of the state as it then existed. This was 
to be achieved by the formation of a 
central committee consisting of a small 
group of theorists who would bring about 
the regeneration of Russia by the im- 
position of their doctrines from above by 
intensive propaganda and by force if 
necessary. The Lenin group prevailed 
at the liondon conference, and its ad- 
herents became known thereafter as 
Bolsheviki (men of the majority). The 
Menshevikl (men of the minority) dis- 
agreed with the Bolsheviki as to the manner 
In which the social revolution was to be 
brought about. Both were ardent Marx- 
ists, believing in the socialisation of the 
means of production and distribution, 
but the Menshevikl were in favour of mass 
penetration and persuasion. They held 
that the amelioration of Russia could be 
accomplished not by the destruction of 
the state, but by its use. It was of great 
assistance to the Bolshevik group that 
they were never In doubt as to what they 
wanted, and during the different crises of 


the revolution they seemed to be the only 
party which pursued a path unmarked by 
hesitancy or deviation. Plekhauov, also 
an ardent disciple of Marx, was at this 
time associated with Lenin in the leader- 
ship of the Bolsheviki, but following the 
failure of the revolution of 1905 he went 
over to the Menshevikl, whose doctrines 
were in his view vindicated by the revolu- 
tion. The Bolsheviki, on the other hand, 
held that tlio revolution had failed be- 
cause the more ruthless methods which 
they advocated had not been employed. 
The cleavage between the 2 groups be- 
came more apparent at a further con- 
ference hedd in London in 1907. The 
Menslieviki looked for their main support 
to the industrial workers, and the trade 
unionists in general sided with them. 
Lenin, however, wished to include the 
army and the peasants, toget her with the 
industrial workers, in an all-embracing 
revolutionary movement. The revolu- 
tion of 1917, however, did not at onco 
bring B. into prominence. It gave w’ay 
before the success of the Socialist Re- 
volutionaries, Kerensky’s party, which 
was elected by universal suffrage in 'the 
elections held after the fall of Prince 
Lvov's provisional gov. on July 21. 
Army councils on the Soviet system had, 
however, been estab., and in those the 
Bolsheviki attempted to gain predomi- 
nance. It is part of the doctrine of B. 
that the socialist state can only be estab. 
by revolution, which, to be successful, is 
not a matter of peaceful change, but 
must be violent and must have the mass 
of the people behind it. Revolution was 
seen in terms of class warfare, and power 
once gained by those means is consolidated 
by a dictatorship of the proletariat. This 
was the driving force behind the Nov. 
revolution, which brought the Bolsheviki 
into power and overthrew the Kerensky 
r^me, already weakened by Internai 
dissension. The tenets of B. were then 
put into practice. Universal suffrage was 
abolished and tlie vote was given to 
manual workers. They secured a majority 
ill the provincial and national councils, 
Tlio national council elected the executive 
committee, of which Lenin was made 
president. The iSoviet Gov. was formed 
on Nov. 9, 1917. Its first measure was 
to end the war with Germany and to 
tre^at for peace (Dec. 14, 1917). On 
Jan. 18, 1918, the Constituent Assembly, 
in which the jiarty of the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries had Outnumbered the Bolsheviki, 
was dissolved by force. The factories 
were handed over to the workers. The 
trade unionists had sided generally with the 
Menshevikl against the Bolsheviki and the 
first strikes against the new gov. were 
for the recall of managers and experts. 
Strikes were declared Illegal under the 
pretext that the people had now Its own 
gov. Banks were abolished and all posses- 
sions were declared to be national pro- 
perty. Church property was confiscated 
with the rest. B. w'as hostile to religion, 
which was regarded os one of the means 
whereby a capitalist society kept the 
people in a state of suppression. By 1921 
the Soviet Gov. had estab. itself in the 
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face of all opposition, and the hist, of B. 
merges with that of llussia itself. It was 
now the aim of Lenin and his associates 
to restore order in some measure out of 
the economic chaos which prevailed, and 
the New Economic Policy (N.E.P.) was 
launched on Mar. 15, 1921. It retained 
Communism as the principle of gov., but 
with modifications. The peasants wore 
allowed to sell their products, after paying 
a heavy tax In kind. Factories were 
handed over to trusts or individuals and 

{ private trade was permitted under a 
icence. One further aspect of B. must 
be noted. This is the belief that the 
revolution of the masses la a world 
movement, and that class warfare, aiming 
at a dictatorship of the proletariat as a 
means towards Communism, is to be 
fostered in (wery country and directed 
by a Central Communist International. 
This doctrine was at variance with the 
N.E.P. , and the growth of Russian 
national interests. Sec also Communism; 
Russia ; Soviet System. See H. J. Laekl, 
Communism, 1381-1927, 1927; J. Stalin, 
Problems of Leninism (trans.), 1928; L. 
Trotsky, History of the Russian Revolution, 
1931-32; W. H. Chamberlain, I'he Russian 
Revolution, 1935; B. Pares, A History of 
Russia, 1947. 

Bolsover, tn. in Derbyshire, England, 
C m. E. from Chesterfield, and situated 
upon a ridge of the Pennines. There are 
coal mines in the neighbourhood, also 
quarries of limestone. B. Castle, which 
is well preserved, is a very anct. structure 
built in the eleventh coutm*y. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Bolsover Stone, name given to the 
yellow limestone found at Bolsover in 
Derbyshire. Tt was selected for its 
strength, durability, and colour for the 
construction of the Houses of Parliament. 

Bolsward, tn. in Friesland, Nether- 
lands. It is situated at the junction of 
many canals. It trades in dairy produce 
and cattle, and is noted for the manuf. of 
worsted. There are shipbuilding yards, 
brickyards, and pott^eries. 

Bolswert, Shelto h (1586-1659), Dutch 
engraver, b. at Bolsward, lived at j?ut- 
werp. His prints after Vandyck and 
Rubens are faithful reproductions of the 
originals, and he also engraved the works 
of Seghers, Jordaens, Queilin, Diepen- 
beck, and Bombouts. Vandyck’s ‘Cruci- 
fixion ’ is one of his best productions. 

Bolt: 1. From Old Eng. bolt, a word of 
unknown origin signifying a cross-bow 
B.; hence a metol or w’ooden pin with a 
knob to it, as the B. of a door. In time 
any stout pin came to bear this name, and 
Bs. are of many kinds, used in fastening 
together structures of wood and metal, 
as ships, bridges, machinery. The short 
heavy ‘quarrel’ of a cross-bow and the 
‘long-shot* of a cannon were both Bs.; 
also a roll of textile material, e.g. a B. 
of cotton sheeting. A bundle of reeds or 
osiers bears the same name. A prisoner's 
shackles were thus called, as in Measure 
for Measure, ‘Lay bolts enough upon 
him.’ From the cross-bow missile we 
get the metaphorical idea of something 
striking suddenly and swiftly, as ‘a 


thunderbolt,* ‘a bolt from the blue,* and 
the noun suggests a verb, ‘to bolt,’ mean- 
ing to rush suddenly, as ‘ the horse bolted.’ 
In farming, a crop that runs to seed pre- 
maturely is said to B. 2. Sometimes 
spelt boult, from Old Fr. buleter or bureter 
(Low Lat. burra, a coarse kind of cloth, cf. 
It. buratto, a meal-sieve), a frame covered 
with a net of fine material for sifting the 
flour from the bran. From this comes the 
verb ‘ to bolt,’ meaning to sift out. Burke 
says, ‘This must be bolted to the bran,’ 
i.e. closely reasoned out to distinguish 
true from false. And in Milton’s Cornus, 
‘ I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments.’ 

Boltenia, genus of tunicates found In 
Australasia, the Arctic and N. Atlantic. 
It belongs to the order Ascidiacea and 
family Cynthiidaj. The species, which 
include B. ovifera, B. fusiformis, B. 
reniforniis, and 2>. globifera, remain fixed 
to rocks and stones by the long stalk of 
the body, and show few signs of life. 

Bolt Head, a cape on the S. coast of 
Devonshire, W. of the estuary of the 
Salcombe R. It is 400 ft. high, and w'as 
acquired in 1928 by the National Trust. 
It has a wireless station. 

Bolthead, or receiver, or matrass, a 
glass vessel used in chemical <iistill- 
ations. It is long in shape, with a straight 
neck. 

Bolton, municipal and pari. bor. in S. 
Lancashire. It is situated on the R. 
Croal, and is 10 ra. from Manchester and 
200 from London. Has an area of 
15,279 ac. With a pop. estimated at 
160,000 B. ranks as the fourth largest tn. 
in Lancashire, coming next to Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Salford in size and im- 
portance; and its jiosition on the fringe of 
a great range of open country and moor- 
lands, ts conducive to the health of the 
inhab., and for an industrial tn. is to 
be envied. B. is the centre of the flue- 
cotton industry, but in addition has a 
diversity of other trades, including general 
and machine engineering, constructional 
engineering, and leather tanning w’orks. 
The textile industry is foremost and com- 
prises cotton-spinning and w’eaving, the 
manuf. of artificial silk goods, and bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing. B. is full of 
historic interest. Arkwright lived and 
worked in Bolton; later in 17 79 Samuel 
Crompton Invented the spinning mule, 
which revolutionised the spinning in- 
dustry, Crompton’s home. Hall i’ th’ 
Wood, a fine example of late fifteenth - 
and sixteenth -century architecture, w’as 
presented to the tn. in 1889 by the first 
Viscount Leverhulme, and Is now open as 
a museum. B. possesses over 500 ac. of 
parks and recreation grounds, and many 
other places of interest, notable amongst 
these being the tn. hall and civic centre 
the technical college — one of the finest 
technical colleges in the country — the 
B, Rchotd — one of the most mtodern and 
best equipped public schools in the N. — 
Smithiils Hall, Deane church, and the old 
‘Man and Scythe’ inn. B. returns 2 mem- 
bers t,o parliament. There are 3 papers 
pub. in B., 1 evening and 2 weekly. 

Bolton, Duke of, an Eng. title held by 
the Powiett family from 1689 to 1794. 
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It was first conferred upon Charles Powlett 
(or Paulet), marquess of Winchester, in 
recognition of his services in effecting the 
revolution of 1G89. The title became 
extinct after tho death of the sixth duke 
in 1794. 

Bolton, Sir Francis John (1831-87), 
Kng. soldier and electrician, lie en- 
listed in tho Royal Artillery, and became 
captain of tho 12th Foot Regiment, 1800. 
Witli Colomb he developed a system of 
visual signalling, also inventing oxy- 
calcium light for night -signalling. With 
C,’olomb and an ofticer of the Royal 
Engineers he compiled the Army and 
Xavy Signal Hook, used in Ahy.ssinian 
campaign, 1867. One of the founders of 
tho Society of Telegraph Engineers and 
Electricians, 1871. Wrote J.ondon Water- 
supply, 1884; Descripiinn of the Illumina- 
ted Founi4iin and of the. Water Pavilion. 

Bolton, Sir Richard (c. 1570-1684), 
Eng. la\vyer, practised as a barrister in 
England and Ireland; in 1604 became 
recorder of Dublin. In 1621 he T*nb. 
Statutes of Ireland (from P^lward II. to 
James I.); chief baron of Irish exchequer, 
1625; 1639, became chancellor of Ireland. 
He was one of Straff ord’.s chief advisors 
on introducing arbitrary gov. In 1643- 
1644 ho was chief counsellor of Ormonde, 
negotiating for cessation of hostilities 
between Eng. and Irish, and in 1646 he 
signed tho proclamation of a treaty of 
peace between (ffiarles I. and his Irish 
Rom, Catholic subjects. ,See Poniem- 
porary History of Affairs in Ireland, 
1641-52, 1879; C'artc’s Life of Ormonde, 
1736; Carte MS.8., Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

Bolton Abbey, priory situated on the 
banka of the Wharfe R., in tho W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, England. It was founded 
in 1121 by William do Meschities and 
Cicely de Romlli, his wife, for tho order 
of St. Augustine, about 2 m. from its 
present site. The date of its removal is 
uncertain, but it was dissolved in 1.540, 
A portion of the nave has been used as a 
par. church, but tho tower and a very 
ffno E. window are practically all that is 
left of tho building. Tho ruins aro so 
hidden in woods that they are not noticed 
until tho visitor is very close. Tho sm*- 
rounding scenery is most beautiful. 
Wordsworth founded his poem The M'hite 
Doe of Rylsione upon a legend connected 
wdth tho old abbey. 

Bolton-upon-Dearne, urb. dist, of the 
W. Riding of A’orkshirc, Englaiui. It is 
situated on tho Dearne, 7 m. X.E. of 
Rotherham. Fop. 14,000. 

Boltrafiio, or Beltrafflo, Giovanni (1467- 
1516), It. T)ainter and a scholar of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. Came of a distinguished 
IVlilanese family, and for most of his life 
occupied various civic offices in Milan, 
(ilrolamo Casio, early in B.'s artistic 
career, was closely associated with B., as 
bis portrait In the Brera Gallery (Milan) 
and his ‘JVIadonna* in the Louvre show'. 
The Brit. National Gallery has sev. works 
of B., notably a Madonna and Child, 
considered by I\lorelll to be B.'s best 
painting. There aro a number of fresco 
medallions of holy women by B. in the 


nuns* choir of S. Maurizlo, Milan. Considi 
Vasari, Lives of the Paint-ers, Sculptors, 
and Architects (Evervinan’s Library); 
IT. Grimm, Life of Michael Angelo (trans. 
by F, E. Bunnett), vol. i, 1896. 

Bolus, a round mass of siibstanco with 
medicinal qualities. It is soft and larger 
than a pill, though it is intended to bo 
swallowed in the same wuiy. 

Bolzano (formerly Botzen), city of 
V^euezla Tridentina, Italy, situated on 
tho Brenner railway. It is an old tn. 
and, like so many It. tns., noted for 
its monuments, churches, and palaces. 
Lying on a vital strategic railway it 
suffered severe damage in the Second 
World War, not only to its individual 
monuments, but to its general character 
by defacement of external frescoes, high- 
pitched roofs, and carved stone-w'ork. 
The cathedral was badly wrecked by 
direct hits, but tho building is, in the 
main, restorablc. The old par. church of 
S. Niccolo was destroyed, as also was the 
Dominican church, while the (^appuccinf 
Monastery was badly damaged. Pop. 
47,600. 

Boma, tn. of tho Belgian Congo State; 
formerly tho cap. It is situated on tho 
r. b. of tho 11. (y’ougo, at about 40 m. from 
its mouth. It was originally named 
Lombi, or Embomma. The harbour is 
formed by the is. of Nkete, and tho riv. 
bank, and is a m. wide. It exports 
ivory, gum, rubber, nuts, and palm oil. 
It has an airport. Pop. 0000 (of which 
about 500 aro white). . 

Bomarsund, vil. on Aland Is., now' part 
of tho republic of Finland. Formerly 
under Russian rule, it w-as the site of a 
fortress commanding the gulf of Bothnia. 
It was taken by tho Fr. and Eng. on 
Aug. 16, 1854, w'ho dostroyed it after 
a bombardment lasting a w'cek. The 
treaty of Paris bound tho Russians not to 
rebuild it, and the Finnish Rcpu))lio Is also 
under obligation to demilitarise tho zone 
by treaty with Russia (1940). 

Bomb (ill w’arfare), originally a hollovv 
ball or ‘shell’ filled with explosive and 
projected from special types of artillery; 
the term was also applied to an explosive 
missile or grenade (r/.v.) thrown by hand, 
and also to any device deposited in a 
place where it woubl destroy life or 
property by means of an explosion. In 
recent times the w’ord has been used with 
these meanings, and also as a general term 
for projectiles dropped from acrorilanes, 
whether designed to produce destruction 
by explosion, by fire, or by poison gas. 
With the advent of the pilotless aeroplane 
carrying a charge of high explosive which 
43 detonated as tho aircraft dives and 
collides with its target, the word has 
received a natural extension of its mean- 
ing, and such weapons are called flying 
Bs. Still other Bs. are launched and 
propelled by rocket action. 

Aerial Bs. consist of a container or case 
filled with high explosive, an incendiary 
mixture, or poison gas, and some means 
of detonating, igniting, or discharging the 
filling. High-explosive lis. resemble shells 
in being filled with T.N.T. (trinitro- 
toluene) or lyddite (trinltropbenol). Bs. 
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are usually stream -lined, and tail flns are 
provided to increase their stability and 
accuracy in falling:, causing the B. to 
rotate while falling, the end of the per- 
cussion cap remaining downmost. High- 
explosive Bb. for use against warships or 
land targets that are strongly protected 
by reinforced concrete, etc., may have a 
heavy case designed to penetrate the 
protective structure, so that the ex- 
plosion occurs inside. Those are fitted 
with a fuse with a slight delay action, and 
to bo effective they must either be dropped 
from a great height, with a consequent 
loss of accuracy, or their penetrating 
power must be increased by a rocket pro- 
pulsion unit fitted in their tails, llocket- 
propelled Bs. of sjualler size have also 
been used exttmsively for attacking tanks 
and other vehicles, whose movements 
make them », dilHcult target for Bs. 
dropped in the usual way. For use 
against tns. and factories Bs. need not 
have high penetrating power, and their 
cases are made comparatively light so that 
a larger weight of explosive can bo used. 
The damage caused to buildings by high- 
explosive Bs. is largely the result of blast 
(high-pressure atmospheric waves) and of 
earth ( remors similar in nature to those 
of earthquakes. Since the total B. load 
of an aeroplane is higher if it carries a 
few large Bs. rather than a larger number 
of small ones, there has been a tendency 
for larger and larger Bs. to be used, the 
largest size being limited by the lifting 
capacity of the aeroplane. Thus, al- 
though few Bs. heavier than 1000 ib. were 
used before 1041, 20,000-lb. Bs. were 
dropped for special purposes a few years 
later (see Block-Buster). IncetuLiary 
lis. are usually small, as the object is to 
produce sinndt^ineously a larger number 
of fires than can bo dealt with by the 
defence f)rganisation. Some incendiary 
Bs. are made c>f magnesium, which, being 
a solid metal, requires no external case. 
The tillings of incoiuiiary Bs. usually con- 
sist of thermit (a mixture of aluminium 
lunvdcr and ivou oxide), whicli evolves 
enormous beat when ignited. Oil is some- 
time'. added In order to widen the con- 
flagration, the action of thermit being 
localised. An incendiary mixture and 
high-explosive may bo comljincd in the 
same B. Petrul Bs. are used to fire easily 
inflammable objectives, such as forests, 
wooden buildings, or ripe crops, :Smoke 
Bs., intended to produce dense screens 
of smoke, contain phosphorus, stannic 
ciilorido, fuming sulphuric acid, chloro- 
sulpboiiic acid, or a mixture of zinc dust 
and carbon tetrachloride. Atomic 7>s. 
( 7 .r.), although not particularly large, 
crt‘ato extraordinarily powerful blast 
eflects. They also act as Incendiaries 
over a wide area because of the heat 
radiated, and endanger life both for 
tliesc reasons and because they pro- 
duce burns by direct radiation. The 
radioactive materials released by them 
may also be highly dangerous. 

Although the aerial B. was of relatively 
minor importance in the war of 1914-18, 
it proved one of the decisive weapons 25 
years later. The Allies dropped in the 


European theatre of operations nearly 
1.400,000 tons of Bs. in 1944 alone, and 
the havoc produced by their sustained 
bombing ofl^eusivo was a major cause of 
the Oer. collapse in the following year, 
while the Jap. surrender a few months 
later was precipitated by the first use cf 
atomic Bs. 

Bomb, in geology, tbonamc applied to a 
round mass of lava ejected from the crater 
of a volcano. 

Bombacess, order of dicotyledonous 
plants consisting of large trees whicii are 
found most commonly in Americti. The 
flowers are hermaphrodite, have 5 joined 
sepals, 5 free petals, 5 or more stamens 
either free or joined to form a tube, 2 to 
5 superior joined carpels, which are multi- 
locular, and contain 2 or more ovules in 
each loculus. The fruit often contains 
hairs which form a cottony substance, but 
are too short to be made into linen. Two 
of the chief genera are Bombax and 
Adausonia, or the Baobab. 

Bombala, tn. of Wellesley co., in New 
S. Wales, Australia, J20 m. S.W. of 
Sydney. Pop. 1500. 

Bombard, cannon, introduced before 
the flfteenth century, which could throw 
slimo bulls from 250 to 500 lb. in weight. 
The Bs. were breech-loaders, thick, uikI 
with a wide aperture, sometimes inado 
of wrought-iron bars, hooped together. 
Such a one was ‘Mons Meg,’ used at the 
siege of Dumbarton, 1489. 

Bombardier, non -commissioned officer 
in the Koyal Artillery, corresponding 
to corporal in the line regiments. The 
title has now no siieoial implication, 
though the rank is still equivalent to 
that of corporal. The name owes its 
origin to the bombard (q.v.). A man 
employed in looking after bombard'-, 
howitzers, mortars, etc., was known as a 
l)()inl>ardier. 

Bombardier Beetle, poxnilar name of 
Hcv. species of coleopterous insects of 
the family Oarabidee. They obtain their 
name from the fact that they can emit 
explosively from their bodies, when 
alarmed, a pungent acrid fluid. A report 
follows the discharge, and the fluid in- 
stantly evaporates. Bracfiiiuis crepitans 
is the commonest Brit. >poc*ies and occurs 
in chalky dlsts. 

Bombardment, attack uium a fort, tn., 
fortress, etc., by means of continuous 
artillery fire. A B. con- ists historically iu 
a continuous attack on the buildings and 
undefended portions of a tn. in order to 
harass the civil pop., and so bring pressure 
to bear upon the governor or commandant 
of the tn. to induce him to siirrcnder. A 
B. used ill order to produce psychological 
pressure on the inhab. was, even before 
the war of 1914-18, coiulcmned as 
immoral. The Hague (kmvmit ion Law 
of War (1907) laid down the folh)wing 
articles in connection with B.: Art. 2o. 
'rho attack or B., by whatever means, of 
tns., vils., dwellings, or iiuildings, which 
are undefended, is prohibited. Art. 26. 
The oflicer in command of the attacking 
force must, before commencing a B., 
except in cases of assault, do all in his 
power to warn the authorities. Art. 27. 
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In sieges and Bs. all necessary stops must 
be taken to spare, as far as possible, 
buildings dedicated to religion, art, 
science, or charitable purposes, historic 
monuments, hospitals, and places where 
the sick and wounded are collected, pro- 
Tided they are not being used at the time 
for military purposes. It is the duty of 
the besieged to indicate the presence of 
such buildings or places by distinctive 
signs, which shall be notified to the enemy 
beforehand. Art. 28. The pillage of a 
tn. or i)lace even when taken by assault 
is prohibited. An open tn. is liable to be 
bombarded if it is in any way defended, 
or if the exigencies of military necessity 
demand it, i.e. if it can in any way be 
used by the enemy as a point of vantage. 
The main reason for a H. has ahead v been 
given as a means of inducing the civil 
pop. to bring influence to bear which will 
lead to the iiltiinate surrender of the tn., 
b\it this has been proved to be not always 
successful. U’he ease of the siege of Stras- 
burg may be quoted as a case in point. 
The B. of a fort. tn. does not of a necessity 
mean only the B. of the fortifications. 
The commandant of a bombarding force 
has the right to range his gnus over the 
whole of the city, saving always those 
buildings which are ineiitioned in Art. 27. 
Notable historical Bs. are those of .Sebas- 
topol, Strasburg, Paris, Soissona, and 
Verdun. Strasburg may be taken as the 
outstanding pre-1914 example of a tn. 
that underwent a terrifle B., as the tn. was 
bombarded continually day and night. 
Later, wlicn siege operations began, the 
fortifications were shelled all day, and the 
tn. itself all night. When the surrender 
took place nearly 800 houses had been 
destroyed, considerably more than half of 
the total number of houses w’ere injured 
more or less severely, 2000 of the civil 
Inhab. killed, and over 10,000 made home- 
less. Many differences of opinion have 
been expressed on Art. 26, some authori- 
ties holding that B. should not begin 
until ample Avarning had been given the 
inhab., others that a besieged or threat- 
ened tn. should bo prepared for B. at anv 
time without notice. During the First 
World War, Bs. Avere normally directed 
against entrenched positions in the open. 
The high degree of skill attained in de- 
fending a position Avitli obstacles, such as 
bomb-proof emplacen)cnts for guns and 
machine-guns, and the enormous in- 
crease in the proportion of the artillery 
necessitated B. to reduce the enemy’s 
means of resistance. B. sometimes lasted 
for a few hrs., and sometimes for days, 
according to the strength of the position 
to be attacked or action it intended the 
enemy to take. As surprise is the im- 
portant element, a B. of more than a few 
min. is seldom advisable in open warfare. 
After the Initial blow has been struck and 
the value of that element decreases, B. 
may be fully employed. The nature of 
the shell to be used depends upon the 
nature of the destruction in view, e.g. 
whether houses, forts, barbed Avlro, giins, 
transport, troops, etc. B. of tns. from 
aircraft was first employed by the Gci*8., 
to which the Allies retaliated. 


Aerial Bombard'inent Is covered by 
Art. 25 of the Hague Regulations (siipra). 
The words ‘by any means whatever’ were 
added by the Second Hague (Conference 
so as to cover B. by aircraft. None the 
less. It Avas held by some jurists that, by 
aualogy with naval B., railway junctions, 
munition factories, and the like might be 
bombarded from the air though situated 
In undefended places. All belligerents 
resorted to such Bs. during the 1914-18 
war, and still more Avas it the practice in 
the Second World War. Y et the question 
of law is still controversial. 

In 1923, arising out of the Washington 
Conference on the limitation of arma- 
ment of 1922, a proposed code of air 
warfare rules was produced. The prln. 
were as folloAvs: Aerial B. f(»r the purpose 
of terrorising the civilian pop., of de- 
stroying or damaging private property 
not of military character, or of injuring 
non-combatants, is prohibited: aerial B. 
for the purpose of enforcing compliance 
Avith requisitions in kind or payment ojf 
contributions in money Is prohibited; 
aerial H. is legitimate only when directed 
at a military objective, i.e. an object of 
which the destruction or injury Avould 
constitute a distinct military advantage 
to the belligerent; and such B. is legiti- 
mate only Avbcn directed exclusively at 
military forces, military Avorks, military 
establishments or depots, factories con- 
stituting important and well • knoAvn 
centres engaged In the manuf. of arms, 
ammunition, or distinctively military 
sui)plies; and lines of communication or 
transportation for military purposes. 
The B. of cities, tns., vils., dAvellings, or 
buildings not in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the operations of land forces 
is prohibited. In cases where the ob- 
jectives specified above arc so situated 
that they cannot be bombarded AA-ithout 
the indiscriminate B. of the civilian pop., 
the aircraft must abstain from B. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
operations of land forces, the B. of cities, 
tns.. Ails., etc., is legitimate provided 
there Is a reasonable presumption that 
the military concentration is Important 
enough to justify such B., having regard to 
the danger t his may cause to tlio civilian 
po]). A belligert‘nt state is liable to pay 
coinpcnsatiou for injuries to person or to 
pr<»perty caAised by the violation by any 
of its officers or forces of these provisions. 
In short, these clauses substitute the test 
of military objectives for the obsolete 
distinction between defended and un- 
defended places. Tn the resolution 
adopted by the general commission of 
the Disarmament Conference in July 
1932 it was laid down that ‘air attack 
against the civilian pop. shall be abso- 
lutely prohibited.’ Yet the fact that 
neither this resolution nor the Hague 
Rules of 1923 have become part of 
international law does not mean that the 
matter is not governed by existing 
principles of law. For the Immunity of 
non-combatants from direct attack is one 
of the fundamental rules of the inter- 
national law of war, and it is a rule which 
applies with absolute cogency alike to 
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warfare on land, at sea, and in the air. 
In the 1914-18 war the illegrality, except 
by way of reprisals, of aerial B. directed 
exclusively against the civilian pop. for 
the purpose of terrorisatlon or otherwise, 
seems to have been generally admitted by 
the belligerents. But this fact did not 
actually prevent attacks on centres of 
civilian pop. in the form of reprisals or of 
attack against military objectives situated 
therein. But in the ensuing world war 
the application of this principle of the law 
of war to air warfare was soon threatened 
by reason of the enlargement of the scope 
of and the changes in the character of 
modern total war which tends to obliterate 
the distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants; the resulting difficulty 
of determining what constitutes a military 
objective, and the technical difficulty of 
confining the effect of hostile air action 
to the intended or professed object of 
attack. /SVcAkrial Warfare; Air Raids. 

Bombardon, an obsolete musical wind 
Instrument of the shawm family, much 
like a bassoon, and used as a bass to the 
hautboy (oboe). The name is now used 
as a synonym for the bass tuba. 

Bombax, genus of Bombaccfe growing 
in tropical countries. It consists of large 
trees with a soft spongy wood frequently 
used for making canoes. B. ceiba, com- 
mon silk -col ton tree, a native of W. 
Indies and f?. America, reaches a height 
of 100 ft. The down in the seed-vessel is 
made into hats and bonnets, and is used 
for stiifilng chairs and pillows. B. 
malaharicum, the cotton-tree of Ceylon 
and India, sheds its loaves in Dec. and 
flowers during the month it is leafless. 
B. pt/bescens attains a height of 20 to 30 ft., 
and in Brazil its tough bark is used in 
rope -making. 

Bombay, prov. of India, situated on 
the W. coast and bounded in the N. by 
Sind and Rajputana, in the E. by Central 
Provs. and Hyderabad, and in the S. by 
Madras and Mysore. The area of the 
prov., which is autonomous, is 76,443 
sq. m., with a pop. of 20,850,000, of 
which 76 per cent are Hindus and 20 per 
cent are Muslims, The prov. is divided 
in 4 administrative divs.: (1) Bombay 
City, (2) the N. or Gujarat, (3) the Central 
or l>eccau, (4 ) the S. or Carnatic. Within 
these divs. there are 19 (lists., in addition 
to the municipal corporation of B. city. 
Situated within the boundaries of the 
I'rov, are a number of Indian st ates, which 
were formerly under the supervision of 
the governor of B., but are now controlled 
by the gov. of India direct. They are 
divided historic^ly and geographically 
into 2 parts: (1) the N. or Gujarat group 
includes Baroda and other administrative 
divs. of Cutch, l^alanpur, Rewa Kantha, 
and Mahi Kantha. (2) The S. or Mahratta 
group includes Kolhapur, Akalkot, Sa- 
vantwari, and the Satara and Mahratta 
Jaglrs. The surface of the prov. is very 
rugged on the whole. The great plateau 
of the Deccan stretches southward from 
the Vindhyas, and is buttressed by the W. 
and E. Ghats. The chief mt. ranges are 
the W. Ghats, stretching all along the 
coast-line, the Vindhya Mta. in the N.E., 


and S. of these the Satpura Hills. The 
N.W. portion is flat. The chief rivs. are 
the Tapti and Nerbudda, flowing into the 
^If of Cambay, and the Luni flowing 
into the gulf of Cutch. The S. portion of 
B. is watered by the trlbs. of the Kistna 
and Godavari. The climate is remarkable 
for Its great varieties. In Cutch and 
Gujarat the heat, though less, is very 
great. The table-land of the Deccan has 
on the whole an agreeable climate, except 
in the hot month. The same applies in 
the Mahratta country. B. Is., though 
cooled by the sea-breezes, is oppressiv^y 
hot in May and Oct. 

Agriculture . — Joar and bajra are the 
staple food-grains in the Deccan and in 
Khandesh. Wheat is also largely grown 
throughout the pre.sidency, and especially 
in Gujarat. Barley is also grown. The 
prill, oil seeds are til, mustard, castor oil, 
safflower, and linseed, and the chief fibres 
are Deccan hemp anil cotton. In B. the 
ryotwarl system prevails, by which the 
ryots, or peasant proprietors, receive their 
holdings from the gov. The value of the 
ann. product of each field is assessed by 
the Survey Dept., which, after making 
various allowances, fixes half the net 
profits ns the share of the gov. The 
gov. is attempting to stimulate agric. im- 
provement by organising co-operative 
societies. One object of this is to over- 
come agric. stagnation, which comes from 
lack of capital among the ryots. Credit 
societies have also been satisfactorily estab. 
in B., and in addition there are over 250 
non -credit co-operative societies with 
40,000 members. 

J7uiustri€8 . — The prin. manuf. is cotton, 
and the cotton mills of B. Is. and Ah- 
inedabad are constantly extending. 
Three-quarters of the output of the whole 
of India comes from B. The number of 
looms in B. Is. is over 65,000, and in the 
rest of the prov. about 73,000, and the 
number of operatives in all industries over 
480, (»00, Half the mills are driven by 
electricity from hydro-electric works, the 
first of which was opened in 1915. Labour 
in B. was once comparatively cheap, but 
a succession of strikes among cotton 
operatives at intervals from the year 1916 
has made for shorter hrs. and increased 
wages. The export of piece goods showed 
an average of about 90,000,000 yds. 
before the First World War, and 10 years 
after the end of the war the export had 
risen to 167,000,000 yds. After a further 
decade (1937-38) the production of the 
cotton mills was 11,161,000,000 lb. of 
yarn and 864,000,000 lb. of woven goods. 

The industrialisation of B. has pro- 
gressed since the 1914-18 war. Special 
attention has been given not only to 
the wn^aving, tanning, glass, and sugar 
industries, but also to the chemical 
and engineering industries. Experiments 
have also aided a number of minor in- 
dustries; wood distillation, calico printing, 
fishing, pottery, and oil crushing. There 
are upwards of 30 chemical industrios in 
the i)rov. Ahmedabad is a centre for 
artistic craft and wood carving. Salt 
is obtained from the gov. works at Kara- 
ghoda and Udu. 
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Edueation . — A univ. was ostab. in 1857, Brit, factory at Surat, which had been in 
consisting of a chancellor and vice- existence since 1616 on a lease obtained 
chancellor and fellows. Since 1918 sev. from the emperor Jehangir. In 1708 the 
institutes for technical, professional, and seat of gov. was transferred from Surat to 
commercial teaching have been alllliated B. city. Much of the present ter. of the 
to the univ. Educational improvements prov. was annexed from the Mahrattas. 
were demanded in 1917 when political Sind was added in 1843 in the only war 
reform was under discussion. State in the annals of the Brit. Raj which 
education was checked by the non- cannot be regarded as in some sense or 
co-operative movement after 1918, but in some degree defensive (Coupland), and, 
there are now sev. institutions giving as it was, it led to the recall of the 
technical training, among which in B. governor-general, Ellenborough. Up to 
city is the Victoria Technical Institute. 1813 the sovereignty of the Brit. Crown 
There are over 800 secondary schools and was recognised only in the is. of Bombay, 
some 20,000 primary schools. Education By an Act of 1773 B. (like Madras) was 
in the presidency is under a director of made subordinate to Bengal in matters of 
public instruction, who is responsible to war and peace, but was otherwise vir- 
the admim-stratloii. tually independent. Then by an Act of 

Languaffes . — In the S. are the IMarathi 1833 legislative authority was reserved 
and Kanarese, and Gujarati in the N.W. to the central gov., but the Act of 1861 
B. obtained only a part of Maharashtra in restored the legislative function to B. 
1818, and only about one-dfth of its (and Madras). In 1896 B. G. Tilak w^as 
Hindu pop. are Marathas now . Then, as the first to preach in W. India the doc- 
now, largo sections of them spoke Gujarati trine that Brit, rule was an unqualified 
and Kanarese, and also Sindi among those and unscrupulous tyranny. In his paper 
in Sind, now a separate prov. Kesari (Lion) he fomented the prevalent 

Religious Communities. — Hindus, other unrest provoked by the drastic measures 
than scheduled castes, number some taken by the gov. to check the spread of 

14.700.000, and those of the scheduled bubonic plague, with the result that a 
castes 1,855,000. Of the remainder the w^eek later the plague commissioner and 
Moslems are the largest community, with another Brit, ofiicer wore assassinated, 
nearly 2,000,000. Christians number In the provincial elections of 1935 Oon- 

375.000, and Sikhs 8000. Other com- gress won nearly half the seats in B., 

munities are the Parsis (89,000), do- whereas in Bengal, Assam, and Sind, 
scendants of aiict. Persian tlre-wor- among other prove., no party obtained a 
shippers, and tiio Borahs, sprung from clear majority, so that coalition govs, wore 
earlv converts to Islam. Both are re- formed. B. was thus one of the 7 so- 
markable for their commercial activity called ‘Congress prove.* (see under 
and enterprise. India), but despite the Congress triumph 

Cities and Communications . — There are at the polls there were serious political 
over 2500 m. of railroad (excluding Indian disturbances in B. in 1936. B. was at this 
states). The chief railway systems are time ruled as a presidency by a governor 
the B., Baroda, and Central India, with as president of a council consisting of 2 
the lines worked by it to the N., and the (»rdinar5^ members appointed by the 
Great Indian Peninsula (with the Indian Crown. In 1936 Sind was separated from 
Midland) eastwards; S.-eastw'ards is the the presidency, and on Apr. 1, 1937, the 
Madras and S. Mahratta system. There presidency was constituted an nutono- 
nro also over 10,000 m. of metalled and mous prov. In Nov. 1939 the council 
10,000 m. of unmetalled road>.. The of ministers resigned, and the governor 
chief cities are B. city (q.v.), pop. suspended the legislature temporarily, 

I, 500,000; Ahmedabad 591,000; Poona ossuining the necessary powers to continue 
258,000; Sholapiir 21.'J,()00; Surat 140,00(b the administration until the Jndeijendence 

Administration . — Up to 1947 B. was of India Act, 1947, when B. became a 
an autonornoiis prov., administered 1»7 part of the dominion of India, 
a governor assisted by a council of 7 Bombay City, cap. of tho prov. of B., 
ministers. There were 2 legislative situated on a small is. which is connected 
bodies: (1) the Legislative Council, con- with tho mainland by an artificial causc- 
sisting of 29-30 members, of which 3 or 4 way. It is the largest and safest harbour 
were chosen by the governor, tho re- in India, and tho most important. About 
maindor being elected; and (2) tho Legi^- 46 per cent of tho total imports and cx- 
lativo ARsemi)ly, consisting of 175 elected ports of tho whole of India jiass through 
members. Administration of justice was B. It occupies the best position for 
conducted by a High Court at B., con- commerce in the whole of Asia, and after 
sisting of the chief justice and 7 puisne tho opening of the Suez Canal, it rapidly 
judges, together with dist. and assistaut surpassed Calcutta in its trade. Tho 
judges throughout the dists. of the largeand beautiful harbour (14 in. by 5 in.) 
presidency. is defended by numerous batteries armed 

Historical . — Tho is. of B. was visited with up-to-date guns, and contains 3 
by the Portuguese in 1509 and acquirctl docks and a large dry dock. Tho 
by them in 1530. It w'as given to Charles Alexandra (50 ac.) is tho largest dock in 

II. as tho marriage portion of tho Infanta India. It nas 3 docks, well equipped, 
Catherine of Portugal, 1662. In 1668 it and a largo drv dock. The Great Indian 
was granted to the E. India Company, Peninsula railway and the Bombay, 
The grant was confirmed by William HI. Baroda, and Central Indian railway both 
in 1689, and tho prov. was placed under have their termini in tho city and link it 
the governorship of the president of the up with other commercial cities of India. 
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The first railway was opened In 1853. At 
Malabar l‘oint is Gor. House. Between 
the Malabar and Comballa Hills rise the 
5 towers of Rileiico, whore the Parsecs 
deposit their dead. It was the Amer. w’ar 
of 1861~G5 that made the fortune of B., 
for it then became the chief cotton mart 
of the f?lol)e. The name is a contraction 
of Bom Bahia, the Portufiriiese for (food 
bay. B., owing to its geographical 
position as a base for the military opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia was very much 
affected by the h irst World War, but the 
result upon industry was beneficial. 
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Brit. Empire, 3 directors of the Reserve 
Bank of India, and G. D. Birla, the chief 
supporter of the Congress party in the 
Indian business world. It was designed 
as an answer to the vital economic 
problem presented by the results of the 
census of 1941, which showed that nearly 
5, 000, 000 more births were occurring 
every year than deaths. The objective 
of the proposals was ‘to bring about a 
doubling of the present per capita income 
within a period of 15 years.’ Allowing 
for the grow’th of pop., that would moan 
trebling the aggregate national income. 




A STltEKT IN HO.MBAY 


Canadian racifu: 


Sanitary conditions in B. are bad, and it 
is the brecding-i)laee for smallpox and 
cholera. Alttunpls to deal with the 
housing problem are being made, but 
congestion is so great that the average 
density is ‘250 persons per ao., while in 
some places it is as much as 700 per ac. 
The total pop. is 1,500,000. 

Bombay Duck, or Bummal {Tlarpodon 
Pt'hcrciis), marine, pike-llko fish <if Ihti 
family ^^copelidte. It is captured in the 
Indian and CUdna seas and e.vportcd from 
Bombay in a i)reserved state. 

Bombay Plan, the popular name for the 
proposals ailvaiK'cd in A Plan of Kconomic 
Development for India, i)ul). early in 1914. 
It vras the joint production of 8 eminent 
industrialists and financiers, including 
sev. iTK'jnhcrs of the famous Tata firm, 
which now produces more steel and iron 
than any other firm in any part of the 


and, to achieve this increase, the plan 
proposed to raise the net agric. output to 
a little over twice its present output, and 
the output of industry to approximately 
fivefold. To finance tiiis bold scheme, 
which covered tho extcii'^ion of social 
services as well as the imiirovement of 
.'urrienUnr*' and the expansion of industry, 
ili«- raju to be raised would bo about 
1:7,509,000.000. Tho viceroy, J^ord 
Wav ell, without accepting tho proposals 
in detail, woleonietl tlie plan as aiming at 
the same goal as the gov. 

Bombazine, material of which the warp 
is silk and the weft wool, thougli there is 
an inferior quality made of wool and 
cotton. Tho stulf is of fine texture, and 
is used in making tho robes of some 
religious orders, its luamif. was first 
introduced into England by the Dutch. 

Bombelli, Raffacllo, It. mathematician 
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of the sixteenth century, b. at Bologna, 
and patronised by a bishop of Melfl. His 
main work is a Treatise on Algebra, 157 2, 
in 3 books, the last being a set of prob- 
lems. A hist, of algebra is prefixed to 
the works, in which the invention of the 
science is attributed to the Hindus. 

Bomber, an aeroplane designed to carry 
and release bombs and, in the case of 
flghter-Bs., to attack other machines as 
well. The B. carries an armament t»f 
guns, but these are provided essentially 
for defence. Germany concentrated on 
Bs. in the period immediately preceding 
the 1939-45 war, Britain on fighters. 
There were about a dozen types of Ger, 
aircraft as against some 50 Brit, types; 
but the Ger. Air Force made up in num- 
bers what it lacked in variety. Germany 
had had experience of B. construction iii 
the previous world war. The big Ger. B. 
of 1917 was the twin-imsher, Ootha. It 
had 6 -cylinder water-cooled engines and 
3 guns, and survived until 1938. The 
Junkers 52/3 mks. was the Luftwaffe’s 
first heavy B. The Ger. dive-B. was a 
development of the Junkers K47 experi- 
mental machines which were built in 
Sweden when the manuf. of war planes 
was prohibited in Germany. The Hen- 
Bchel Hs. 123 was the first dire-B. built in 
Germany. It had a radial B.M.W. 
engine, and carried an aft gun. In the 
early stages of the Second World War 
the chief Ger. Bs. were Dornier 17 (9 
tons, crew of 4, 3 guns, 275 m.p.h., and 
range of 750 m.); Heinkel III. (11 tons, 
crew of 4, 3 guns, 275 m.p.h., and 2410 m. 
range); and Junkers 88 (12 tons, crew of 
4, 3-6 guns, 310 m.p.h., and range of 630- 
3000 m.). Thestandard D. of the Luftwaffe 
through most of the war until the end of 
1943 was the Heinkel III. In its later 
development it carried a crew of 6, had 
maximum speed of 27 4 m.p.h.. and had an 
armament of 7-9-mm. flexibly mounted 
machine-guns. The Focke-Wulf 190 A3, 
a notorious machine for its use as a sneak 
raider B. or night fighter in the direct 
defence of Germany, was the first aircraft 
that the Gers. produced for defence and 
hence it was the first step in their defeat. 
The chief Brit, types in the early stages 
of the Second World War were Fairey 
Battle (5 tons, crew of 2 or 3 and 2 or 3 
ns, 257 m.p.h., and rangeup to 1400 m.); 
enheim IV. (7 tons, crow 3, guns 2, 
295 m.p.h., and 1950 m. range); Welling- 
ton (11 tons, crew 5, guns 5, 265 m.p.h., 
and 1940 m. range); Whitley IV. (12 
tons, crew 4, guns 5, 245 m.p.h., and 1940 
m. range); and Hampden (9 tons, crew 4, 
guns 4-6, 265 m.p.h., and range over 
1700). From the outbreak of the war in 
1939 until the middle of 1941 it w’as the 
Bs. constructed before the war that were 
thechief instruments of attack on Germany 
— mainly Blenheims, Hampdeus, Wel- 
lingtons, and Whitleys. The larger air- 
craft, Halifax, Manchester, Stirling, and 
Boeing Flying Fortresses and others, 
entered the war only at the end of this 
period. The Brit, policy of giving 
priority to the creation and training of a 
strong fighter force was Justified, for the 
fighters fought and won the battle of 


Britain. The B. force, if In numbers then 
far from equal to that of Germany, was 
compact, and it had been trained to carry 
out raids in daylight as well as by night. 
The training was, however, only carried 
out with difficulty, for the Wellingtons, 
Whitleys, and Hampdens were still com- 
paratively untried. Before their appear- 
ance the men of B. Command had been 
flying far loss powerful aircraft, such as 
the Handley Page Harrow, Hawker 
Hind, and Vickers Wellesley. These 
carried a crew of 2 or, at the most, 3, and 
this meant that most of the responsibility 
during flight fell on the pilot. With the 
bigger aircraft carrying crews of 4 to 6 
the nece.ssity for closer team work soon 
became evident, and a further stage in 
training B. crews, known as operational 
training, was Introduced. Witn a team, 
the captain and second pilot do the actual 
flying; the observer navigates and drops 
the bombs; the wireless operator helps 
the navigator and, wdth the air gunner, 
does the fighting. The B. pilot’s training 
and environment are different from those 
of a fighter pilot. The latter is in action 
for only a relative short period, whereas 
the B. pilot may remain more than 12 hrs. 
in the air, and mostly over hostile ter., or 
over the sea. Often he must defend him- 
self with the aid of the darkness and 
cloud, and with the skill of the crew and 
their machine-guns. The key-man in a 
B. aircraft is the navigator. His task is 
threefold. Ho gives his pilot the direc- 
tions necessary for reaching the tar^t at 
the appointed time, he carries and releases 
the bombs and must bring the aircraft 
safely back to its base. Under ideal con- 
ditions his task is not difficult; but con- 
ditions were rarely ideal in practice, and 
darkness, clouds, air currents, and storms 
might all operate against him, particu- 
larly air currents. His aids to navigation 
are radio position finding, usually known 
as ‘radio fix,' map-reading, and a.strono- 
mical navigation. The first is limited by 
dij^tance; the second useless if landmarks 
are obliterated; and the third is practi- 
cable only in starlight. Bombs are not 
‘projected' or thrown, but ‘released.’ 
Air resistance acts as a brake, and the 
bomb moves forward as well as down- 
ward, in a curved track. The bomb- 
aimer uses a bomb-sight on which he has 
set height, air speed, and size of bomb. 
This instrument automatically gives a 
correct aim. At the right moment the 
bomb is released and travels steadily 
towards the target. The wind has little 
effect on its flight, though an important 
influence which affects bombing is the 
strength and direction of the wind in 
which the aircraft itself is flying, and this 
must be exactly calculated and set on the 
bomb-sight. To attack a small target, 
e.g, a narrow ship, the bomb -aimer will 
release a ‘stick’ of bombs, i,e. a number 
in succession designed to straddle the 
target. The chances that one of the 
bombs will hit it are thereby Increased. 
Electrical storms may cause a B. aircraft 
to become, in effect, an electrical con- 
ductor, which means a danger of fire in 
those parts through which the electrical 
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discharge cannot ea<sily pass. In a 
storm, too, the navigational instruinonts 
may become unserviceable, especially the 
compass, which may lead to serious 
results. Ice may be formed on a IJ. when 
tlylng through some clouds, iiarticularly 
cumulus. Condensation will occiir on 
the wings, and a sudden drop in temp, 
causes the water thus formed to freeze. 
Ice on the wings may deprive them of 
their lift, and ice in the carburettor of the 
engine may choke out its Are. 

All the Brit. Bs. used in the early 
years of the war, except the Wellington, 
were built of metal and, with the exception 
of the Fairoy Battle, were multi -engined. 
All carried an armament of machine-guns, 
primarily for defence. In all types, except 
the Battle and Hampden, hydraulically 
worked gun-turrets were fitted, enabling 
the gunner to train his guns against the 
pressure of the air stream at high speeds. 
The tail turret of the Whitley mounted 
the formidable armament of 4 Browning 
guns, controlled by 1 rear gunner sitting 
in the turret. From the beginning of 
hostilities many of the aircraft of B. 
Command were able to fly witli substan- 
tial loads (as much as 1500 lb.) to points 
as far as 800 m. from their bases and 
return. The most distant objectives at 
that period iucliidod Warsaw, Datizig, 
Vienna, Prague, and Turin. Subse- 
quently sev. types of the above-mentioned 
aircraft were improved. The largest B. 
for some time was the Stirling, with a 
wing span of 00 ft., a length of over 87 ft., 
and a height of 2‘2J ft. — measurements 
which wore only slightly exceeded by any 
other or later B, during the war against 
Germany. It is impossible in this space 
1o attempt a summary of nil the leading 
makes of B. during the war, but as the 
war progressed there were constant 
developments from previous types. The 
Be Havillaud Mosquito XVI. was the 
standard light B. serving with the R.A.F. 
at the end of the war in Europe. It first 
joined B. C'omiuand towards the end of 
1943. Its span was 54 ft.; 44i ft. long; 
maximum level speed, 400 m.p.h.; range 
at operational s])eeii. 1500 m.; and bomb 
load 4000 lb. The Handley-Pago Halifax 
VI. was the latest of the Halifax type. 
Thrf)iighout its (tperationai career the 
Halifax iimlerwent constant development, 
and this latest type during the closing 
niontlis of the war was a direct dovelt>p- 
ment of Halifax 111., which latter had a 
si)an of 98 ft., a 4 -gun dorsal turret, and 
radial motors. The Halifax VI, had a 
span of 104 ft., was 71 ft. in length, si)eed 
328 m.p.h. at 3000 m. range; carried 1 
manually operated Vickers machine-gun 
in the nose; 4 •303-iu, calibre Browning 
machine-guns In the dorsal turret amid- 
ships, and 4 in the tail turret; carried a 
bomb load of 14,500 lb., and weighed 
30 tons when loaded. At the peak of 
production early in 1944 there were some 
40 odd factories devoted to Halifax pro- 
duction. The Avro Lancaster will go 
down in the hist, of military aviation as 
one of the really great aeroplanes of the 
Second World War. Its span was 102 ft. ; 
length, 694 ft.; speed, 265 m.p.h. level. 


210. operational; range, 3000 m.; arma- 
ment: 2 -30 3 -in. calibre Browning machine- 
guns mounted in hydraulically operated 
nose-turret, 2 .303-in. Browning machine- 
guns in dorsal turret, and 4 others in the 
tail turret; bomb load, 14,000 lb. (nor- 
mal), maximum, 22,400 lb.; weight 
(loaded), 28 tons. The Lancaster re- 
mained in the forefront of the world’s 
heavy Bs., capable of carrying a heavier 
load than had ever been handled by any 
operational heavy B. Together with its 
descendant, the Avro Lincoln, it played a 
considerable part in the final defeat of 
Japan. The Lancasters were the first 
Bs. to carry the 4000-, 8000-, 12,000-, and 
22,000'lb, bombs. Apart from its re- 
markable contribution to B. Goniinand’s 
night offensive over Germany in 1943-45, 
the Lancaster was outstanding for sev. 
special missions, such as the breaching of 
the Mohne and Eder dams, and the 
sinking of the Tirjyitz in Norwegian 
waters. At critical periods of the land 
fighting in Europe, too, large formations 
operated by day, destroying the Ger. 
armies on tiio battlefield. Among Amor, 
machines the Lockheed PV-1 Ventura 
and the V’eutura medium Bs. were most 
useful machines. Pathfinding for the 
U.S. Navy B. formations over the Pacific 
was one of the chief tasks allotted to the 
Ventura, which was fitted with a very 
comprehensive radio equipment. The 
Boeing B-17o Fortresses served in large 
numbers on all fronts during 1944, first 
operating from Great Britain towards the 
end of 1943 and, together with the 
Lil)erators, carried the daylight offensive 
against the Ger. aircraft industry to it-s 
zenith in the spring of 1944. The span of 
t)io Boeing was 103 ft. 9 in.; length, 
73 ft.; maximum level speed, 268 m.p.h.; 
op)erating speed, 220 m.p.h. at 10,000 ft.; 
armament, 13 *50 (12*7-nim.) machine- 
guns; l)omb load, 9600 lb. (see further 
under Flying Fortress). The span of 
the other heavy Amer. daylight B., the 
Liberator, was 110 ft.; length, 67 ft.; 
speed, 280 m.p.h. level, operational speed, 
200 m.p.h. at 25,000 ft.; armament, 14 
•50 (12'7-mm.) machine -guns; and bomb 
load, 8000 lb. In short, the Amer. B, 
carded a iieavier armament than the 
Brit, machines, but a mucii smaller 
bomb load. The Amer. Hoeing Super 
i'’ortress was a machine with a span cf 
141 ft.; 99 ft. long; speed, 350 m.p.h. 
(level), and over 300 m.p.h. operating 
speed; normal operating altitude was 
25,000 to 30,000 ft.; bomb load, 6000 lb. 
(at 3000 m.) aud 17,500 lb. at a range of 
1000 m. Its weight loaded was 60 tons. 
This B-29 Super Fortress Boeing Model 
345 was the largest B. operated by any 
nation in the Second World War. It 
very soon became as famous as its pre- 
decessor B1 7 Flying Fortress. It operated 
first from Chinese bases, and then from 
the Marianas. The Super Fortresses of 
the 20th U.S.A.F. had by July 1945 built 
up an air offensive against Japan’s in- 
dustry and economic life on a scale^ 
comparable with the combined U.S.A.A.F. 
and R.A.F. offensive over Germany. 
For full particulars of the planes of all 
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ff'iations consult Aircraft of the Fighting 
Powers (G vols.), compiled by O. G. 
Thetford and C. B. Maycock, and ed. by 
D. A. Russell. See also Aerial Warfare. 

Bombetoka Bay, a bay in the W. of 
Madagascar. 

Bombic Acid, see under SiLK. 

Bombus, generic name for the social 
bees which are popularly known as 
humble-bees. They belong to the family 
Apidoo of the order Hymenoptcra, and 
form the largest of Brit, species. The 
)revailing colours are yellow, red, and 
)lack. See Bees. 

Bombycidse, family of lepidopteroiis 
insects composed of small, dull moths 
with rudimentary maxilla*, small ]>alpi, 
no proboscis, and no frenulum. Bombi/x 
mori is the true silkworm iq.v.)^ 

Bombycilla, term formerly applied to 
some species of birds in the family 
Ampelidne which are known as wax- 
wings. B, garrulus is tho Arnpclis 
garrulus of Tjinnajus. 

BombyliidsB, family of dipterous insects 
distinguished chiefly by the long pro- 
boscis. Tho body is sh(u*t, stout, and 
very hairy, and the legs are long, slender 
and weak. Tho species are bee-like in 
appearance, and arc remarkabh* for their 
rgreat swiftness in flight, during which 
they emit a humming sound. Bornbylius 
major and B. nicdius inhabit Brit, woods 
and feed on nectar. 

Bombyx, see under Sit.ft. 

Bommel, tn. of the Netherlands in the 
Gelderland prov., situated on the 1. b. of 
the Waal, 7 in. S.W. of Thiel, 

Bommelwaard, is. of tho prov. of 
Gelderland in the Netherlands, formed 
by the Waal and the Maas, and containing 
the castle-fortress of Loevenstein. There 
are many small vils. on the is., as the soil 
is fertile. 

Bomvanaland, dist. of Cape Prov. in 
S. Africa. 

Bon, Cape, the most northerly point of 
the coast of N. Africa. It is on the 
Mediterranean Sea, 68 m. N.K. of Tunis. 

Bona, or B6ne, seaport of Alge?*m, in 
the prov. of (Constantine, ft is situated 
at tho base of a hill and built round by 
ramparts. Not much of tho old tn. 
remains, but the new tn. is a prosperous 
Fr. city. Marble quarries, cork w^oods, 
and Iron and copper mines are in the 
neighbourhood of B. Pop. 82,400. 

Bonacci, Leonardo, see Leonardo of 
PiHA. 

Bona Dea (the good goddess), a Rf>m. 
divinity. Tho name was given to Ops, 
Vesta, Cybele, and Rhea by the Gks., and 
by the Roms, to Fauna. The latter w'as 
worshipped at Romo as a chaste and 
prophetic divinity; her name was never 
heard in public, and she revealed her 
oracle.s only to females; nor w’as sbe ever 
seen by a man. For these reasons her 
festivals were celebrated only in the night 
by Rom. matrons in the houses of tho 
highest officers of state. Her temple 
festival was celebrated on let May and 
the secret rites on the night of 3rd-4tb 
December (or May) at the house of the 
consul or preetor, as the sacrifices wore 
offered on bohali of the whole Rom. 


people. Che soleomitlcs being conducted 
by the vestals. P. Clodlus profaned the 
sacred ceremonies by entering the bouse 
of Crosar in tho disguise of a woman, 
62 B.c. 

Bonai, the most southerly of tho trita. 
states of Chota-Nagiuir, in the prov. of 
Pdhar, India. It has largo timber tracks. 
Its area is 1297 sq. m., and its pop. 
25,000. 

Bonaire Island, or Buen Aire Island, the 
most ea.sterly of the Dutch W. Indian Is., 
situated off tho N, of Venezuela, in lat. 
12® 2' N. and long. 68® 22' W. Po]). 7600. 

Bonafd, Louis Gabriel Ambroise, Vi- 
comte de (1763-1840), Fr. phih)S 0 T)her 
and politician, h. at Lo Monna, near 
Millau. Being opposed to the principles 
of the Revolution, he emigrated, and after 
serving for a short time in tho army of tho 
prince de Cond6, ho settled at HeidelVjorg. 
In 1796 ho pub, his Th^orie du pouvoir 
politique et religieux, and in it ho pro- 
l)hesied the return of tho Bourbons. 
After tho Rc.storation bo became a 
prominent man in affairs of state, and 
advocated the strong('.st conservative 
moa.snrcs, attaxrking all reform. In 1822 
he became a minister, and in tho following 
vear W'as raised to t ho pe»'rage. After tho 
revolution of 1830 h<! retired from politics, 
and on his refusal to take the necessary 
oaths his peerage w'as taken frojn him. 
He d. in Nov. at his residence at Le 
Monna. Amongst the more prmiiinerit 
of his works arc the Pdhnvip.g; JJgi<ilat\oi\ 
7>rijnitive, 1802: L'erherr/it's ph llosopb iifues. 
1818. He had 4 sons; of tho.se Louis 
Jacques Maurice (1 787-1 870) became a 
cardinal, 1811, and \^ictor do Honald, 
his heir, w’as known a.s a writer. Amongst 
bis works was a life of his father. 

Bona Notabilia, legal phrase designating 
goods of siiflicient value to be accounted 
for. Where a man dies lea ving goods of a 
sufficient amount in different dioceses, in 
order to prevent confusion arising from 
double administration, the metropolitan 
of the prov. (in pursuance of the juris- 
diction over walls w’hlch anciently be- 
longed to the eceles. courts) grants probate 
or letters of administration. The value 
necessary to constitute property B. N. 
W’as fixed by a canon of 1603 at .£5. 

Bonanza, 8p. w’ord signifying ‘fine 
weather jit sea,' or ‘succe.ss.* Tho term 
is iLsed in the mining dists. of various 
countries, for a mine that yields a rich 
mass of ore. It w'as used as the name of 
some particular silver nijn(*s in Nevada, 
which for sov. years yielded great quan- 
tities of met.al. The term is now em- 
ploye<l for any Huecessful business 
enterprise. 

Bonanza Creek, Yukon, Canada, a 
valley wdth rich gold deposits, opening 
into tho Klondyke near Dawson. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, sec Napoleon I. 

Bonaparte, tho family name made 
famous by Napoleon 1. In its original 
It. form it W'as Buonaparte, and in this 
form was retained by the whole family up 
to the year 1796. Tho family w'ero 
descended from an arict. It. family who 
are hoard of as early as the twelfth 
century, and who seem to have settled in 
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Corsicja during some part of the eixtecnlh 
century. Here the family remained 
until after the occupation of Ou’sica by 
the Kiig. in 1793. Charles Bonaparte, 
the father of the famous emperor, was b. 
in 174G, and educated in law at Pisa. In 
17C)7 ho married Letizia Komolina, a 
beautiful girl descended from an anot. 
Corsican family. Charles B. held scv. 
offices under the Crown of France in 
Corsica. He obtained for his second son, 
the great Napoleon, a place in the military 
school at Brienne during the i)eriod that 
he was resident In I’raueo as part of a 
deputation of Corsican nobles. In 1779 
ho returned to (.orsica, and G years later 
he d. at Montpellier^ whither he had gone 
for his health. His wife, Letizia, sur- 
^ived him for some considerable period, 
and saw t he rise and fall of the fortunes 
of the family. She spent most of her life 
after 1814 in Rome with her step-brother, 
and d. in 1830, leaving a considerablo 
fortune, which she had taken care to save 
during the days of the splendour of 
Napoleon. 

Joseph Bonaparte (1708-1844), b. in 
(’orsica, Jan. 7. Hi' was educated in 
France, but returned to Corsica at an early 
age and later studied law at Pisa. He 
was with the rest of the family on the 
deinoeratio side as opposed to the party 
of Paoli, and left Corsica when the 
Paolists were victorious. He spent some 
time immediately after this in I'aris, but 
shortly afterwards seems to liavo settled 
in Marseilles, whore he married a certain 
Mile. Julie Clary. Ho was continually 
making elTorts and taking part in plans 
for the recovery of Corsica. In 1790 he 
took luirt with his brother in the It. 
eainpaign, and in the following year was 
appointed ndnistor at Rome. On the 
outbreak of the movement which led to 
the foundation of the Rom. republic be 
left Rome and returned to Paris. Here 
lio became a member of the Council of Ihe 
l ive Hundred, representing Corsica. He 
retired from this position in 1799, but 
(luring the years which followed ho was of 
great service to the state. Ho helped to 
negotiate a treaty with the U.S.A., and 
was one of t he rci)resentativc8 of Franco 
Mt the negotiations which led to the treaty 
of Amiens in 1802. He was all this while 
a member of the ministry and helped also 
in the negotiations for the Concordat. In 
1805, during the absence of Napoleon, 
he acted as the head of the gov. In the 
same year he proceeded to Naple.s at the 
head of the Fr. army, and in the following 
year he was proclaimed king of Na]*les. 
Hero he was faced with enormous difll- 
eulties, bankruptcy, a corrupt nobility, 
and a feudal state. In 1808 he was pro- 
claimed king of Spain, but his title was 
])urely nominal, and althougli he remained 
in Spain until 1813, ho was continually 
being harassed both by the Eng. and by 
Nai>oleon himself. On the surrender of 
Paris in 1814 he immediately retired and 
played but a small part in the campaign 
of the Hundred Days, He aided his 
brother to escape, and then retired to 
America, where he settled on the banks of 
the Dela^vare. In 1830 he attempted to 


get the claims of tho duke of Reichstadt 
(Napoleon II.) recognised by the European 
powers, but failed. He afterwards re- 
visited Europe, and settled down in 
Florence, where in 1844 he d. 

Lucien Bonaparte (1775-1840), prince 
of Canino, h. at Ajaccio, Corsica, on 
May 21 . He was intended for the Church, 
and with that end In view was sent to the 
seminary at Aix, but on the outbreak of 
the Revolution in 1789 ho became a 
Jacobin, and was continually urging his 
brotiicrs to make plans against the 
Paolists in the is. of Corsica. He retired 
to Toulon when the Paolist mt»vement 
took place. In 1794 he was for a short 
time imprisoned because of his too re- 
volutionary ideas, but was released owing 
to the influence of Napoleon. In 1797 
he refused a place olTerod him in tho 
army of Egypt, preferring to enter the 
Council of the Five Hundred. In 1799 
bo was its president, and was able to give 
considerable aid to Napoleon when 
Napoleon overthrew tho councils on 
the 19th Brumaire. He was, however, 
e.sseiitially a democrat, and during the 5 
years that intervened betwetm the over- 
throw of the council and the assumi)tion 
of the imperial crown by Napoleon, atTairs 
ware very strained between tho brothers. 
After 1804 he became for a short time one 
of Napoleon’s ministers, but owing to 
personal dilTercnces with his brother was 
forced to retire and was given the ])usition 
of minister at the Sp. court. Later he 
resigned his position in Tdadrid and re- 
turned to I'rauco. He gave further 
olfcnco in 1803 by marrying the widow 
of a stockbroker and publicly bestowing 
on her tho name of Bonaparte. He was 
therefore ordered to leave Fr. ter. and 
retired to Italy. In 1807 he w.as offered 
the kingdoms of Naples and .Spain on 
condition that he renounced bis wife. 
This he refused to do. Ho took t he papal 
title of prinho of Caniuo. He attempted 
to reach America, but was captured by 
tlio Eiig, and brought back to England, 
where ho remained until 1814. During 
the Hundred Days he ofl'ered help to 
Napoleon, and seems to have been the 
only member of the family who remained 
cool under tho stress of tho period. 
After 1815 he spout the remainder of his 
life in Italy, dying in June 1840. Ho 
left is.sue, 4 sons and C daughters. 

Louis Bonaparte (17 78-1840), b. at 
Ajaccio, Corsica, on Sept. 2. He acted 
as aide-de-camp for Napoleon during the 
It. campaign, having received a military 
oduciition at Brienne, and was again with 
Napoleon during the Egyptian campaign. 
He was married in 1802 to Napoleon’s 
stepdaughter, tho beautiful and accom- 
plished llortense Beauharnais. lie re- 
ceived still further advancements at tho 
hands of his brother, becoming sm^c^os- 
sively a general and governor of Paris. 
In 1806, in pursuance of his general 
policy', Napoleon made him king of Hol- 
land. From tho very outset his policy 
seems to have displeased Napoleon, and 
his attempts to become popular and to 
govern liberally added to this displeasure. 
By 1809 Napoleon bad resolved that his 
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control of Holland should become real, 
and in 1810 Louie fled the country and 
went into exile in Bohemia. For the rest 
of his life after 1815 Louis liv'ed chiefly 
at Rome, where he took a great pleasure 
in literary and philosophic studies. His 
sons were: Napoleon Charles {d. 1807), 
Napoleon Louis (d. 1831), and Charles 
Louis Napoleon (Napoleon 111., d. 1873). 


Napoleon at the battle of Waterloo, coin- 
luanding a part of the Fr. left wing, and 
showing great valour in his attack on 
Hougoumont. After 1815 he lived princi- 
pally in Italy and Switzerland until 1851, 
when on the accession of his nephew, 
Louis Napoleon III., ho came back to 
France and occupied some high stale 
positions untU in June 18()0 he a. 
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Jerome Bonaparte (1784-1860), young- 
est brother of Napoleon, b. at Ajaccio, 
Corsica, on Nov. 15; educated in the 
college at Juilly, and took part in the 
family fortunes during the revolutionary 
period. He was a lieutenant in the navy 
and on the outbreak of war with England 
in 1803 he was cruising off the W. Indies. 
He travelled through the U.S.A., and 
here, although a minor, he married a 
Miss Patterson, the daughter of a Balti- 
more merchant. His marriage was dis- 
pleasing to Napoleon, w'ho declared the 
marriage void (1805). Ho again took 
art in an expedition of the navy, and on 
is return in 1806 was made a prince of 
France. He took part in the Ger. cam- 
paign of 1800, and was by the treaty of 
Tilsit (1807) made king of Westphalia. 
In Aug. 1806 he had married Catherine, 
daughter of Frederick, king of Wiirttem- 
berg. After the dowmfall of Fr. power in 
Germany he retired to France, and after- 
wards to Switzerland. In 1815 he helped 


Marianne J^lise Bonaparte (1777-1820), 
b. at Ajaccio, Corsica, on Jan. 3. She was 
educated at St. Cyr, but shortly after the 
outbreak of the Revolution returned to 
Corsica. In 1797 she married Felice 
Bacciochi, a wealthy Corsican. She was, 
however, ambitious, and Napoleon gave 
her the principality of Lucca. In 1808 
she received the grand duchy of Tuscany, 
and was an important influence in It. 
politics. Her relations with Napoleon 
were frequently strained. After 1815 
she retired first to Italy and then to 
Austria, where she d. near Trieste in 1820. 

Marie Pauline Bonaparte (1780-1825), 
b. at Ajaccio, Corsica, on Oct. 20. At 
the age of 17 she married Gen. Leclerc, 
who d. in 1802. In 1803 she married 
Prince Camillo Borghose, and went to live 
in Rome. She soon, however, returned 
to Paris, where the manner of her life 
caused great scandal. In 1806 she was 
made a duchess. In 1814 she retired to 
Elba with her mother. She seems to have 
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been devoted to her brother Napoleon, 
and oven offered to share in his exile. 

Maihilde Letitia Wilhelmine (1820- 
1904), h. at Trieste. Married, in 1841, 
Prince Anatolo Demidofl; separated after 
four years owiiiff to the prince’s conduct, 
but, at the instance of Tsar Nicholas, was 
given a substantial allowance. When her 
cousin, Louis Napoleon, became president 
of the republic, Mathildo ^sided in Paris, 
acting as bc^stess at the E]ys6o until his 
marriage. She was distingriished as the 
friend anci patron of authors and artists, 
and she herself showed no mean ability as 
a painter. 

Of the other descendants of the B. 
family the itiore important are the 3 sons 
of Lucieu, Charles Liicion, Louis Lucien, 
and Pierro Napoleon. The first took 
practically no part In politics, but estab. 
himself ns an ornithologist. The second, 
who had played at politic® during the 
regime of ids cousin, after 1848 estab, 
some considerable claim to fame as a 
philologist; whilst the third, who syient 
the greater part of his life in political 
work of some description, led an othorwis(^ 
licentious life, and d. in 1881, practically 
unknown. lie left 2 children. 

Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul (1822- 
1891), the second son of Jerome, king of 
Westphalia, by his second wife, Catherine, 
princess of Wurtemberg. Commonly 
known as Prince Napoleon and ‘Plon- 
Plou.’ After the death of the Piiuco 
Imperial he bocaino the head of tbo 
Imperialists. Ho d, iir Home 1891. 

Napoleon Eiighie Louis (1850-79), the 
only son of Napoleon III., b. at Ikiris, 
Mar. 10. He was always delicate, but 
look part In the early part of the Franco- 
Pnissiaii war, later coining with his 
mother, the Empress Eug6nie,to England, 
whore they settled down at Chlslohurst, 
He was recognised as Napoleon IV. by the 
Imperialists on the death of his father, 
flo volunteereil for service with the Eng. 
during tlie Zulu campaign, and was killed 
during that campaign on Juno 1, 1879. 
Ho was buried at Cbislehurst. 

Prince linland Bonaparte (1858-1924), 
son of Pierre Napoleon B, and grandson 
of Lucien, second i)rolhcr of Napoleon ft 
Ho was educated for a military career, 
but after entering the Fr. army in 1879, 
be relinquished arms compulsorily owing 
to a law which precluded Ids family from 
the Fr. army. Ho then travelled widely, 
and studied science and anthropology. 
Was president of tbo Fr. Geographical 
Society and, in 1922, of tbo International 
Geographical Union. 

Charles Joseph Bonaparte (1851-1921), 
younger son of Jeromu Napoleon B. and 

randson of Napoleon I.’s vouugest 

rotber, Jerome, by his first marriage with 
Miss Patterson of Baltimore. Educated 
at Harvard and called to the Anicr. Bar. 
Ho became secretary of the navy in 
President llooscvelt’s gov. of 1905, and, 
later, attorney-general. 

Bonar, Horatius (1808-89), Scottish 
Presbyterian divine, b. in Edinburgh; 
educated at the high school and the univ. 
of that tn. Ho began his work as a 
minister at Leith, and from there ho 

£.£. 2 


passed on to Kelso, where he remained 
until 18GC. At the disruption in 1843 
ho had become the minister of the Free 
Church of Kelso, and from here he passed 
on to the Chalmers Memorial Church in 
Edinburgh. Ho was made D.D. in 1853 
by the univ. of Aberdeen, and in 1883 ho 
was moiicrator of the General Assembly. 
He ed. the Presbyterian Review and other 
papers. Among the more noted of the 
liymns written by him may bo mentioned 
Oo labour on, / heard the yoice of Jesus say, 
and When the weary seckhtg rest. 

Bonasa, genus of grouse which belongs 
to the family Phasianidro. B. umbellus is 
the ruffed grouse of N. America, which is 
characterised by the absence of feathers 
on the toes and lower part of the legs, the 
long rounded tail, crested head, and the ruff 
on its neck. B. sylvestris is the hazel 
grouse. 

Bonasoni, Glulio (c. ]498-po.‘?< 1572), It. 
painter and engraver, b. at Bologna; 
studied under Sabbatini. His repro- 
ductive work, which ivas done almost 
entirely with tbo graver, includes x)rints 
after Michelangelo, Raphael, and Titinn. 
Ills original paintings were inainlj' for 
churches, one of the best being on the 
subject of purgatory. 

Bonasus, the name of the European 
Hpeoics of bison (q.v.). 

Bonaventura, St. (1221-74), Franciscan 
theologian, b. at Bagnorea in Tuscany, 
llis real name was John of Fidanza. He 
w'Rs destined for the Church from his 
youth, and in 1243 ho entered the Fran- 
ciscan order. Ho studied at Paris, where 
iu 1253 he became a tcaclier, .eneeee<ling 
his own master, John of Roidielle. In 
1255 (or 1257) be became a doctor, and 
shortly after bo was selected genm'al of his 
order. On the death of Clement IV. it 
was his influence whieh patched up the 
quarrel of the cardinals and led to the 
election of Gregory X., who rewarded him 
w’itb the red hat of a cardinal and the 
bishopric of Albano. The same pupe 
insisted upon his attendance at the 
Council of Lyons, where he d. a martyr to 
his own asceticism. He was iiopularly 
regarded as a saint before his death, but 
was formally canonised by Sixtus IV. in 
1482, and ranked as sixth amongst the 
doctors of the Church by Sixtus V. in 
1587. Dante places him amongst the 
saints in his Paradiso. Ilis works were 
devoted to the defence and praise of his 
order, but his doctrines are in marked 
contrast to those of Thomas Aquinas and 
Roger Bac<m. The purely intelleetual 
was nover to him in as high a plane as the 
power of the affections and the heart, 
Uo condemns the Aristotehan doctrine of 
the eternity of the world. The warmth 
of his style and his religious fervour 
gained for him the title of Doctor Sera- 
phicus. Amongst his chief works may be 
mentioned Itincrarium JMentis ad Beum, 
Breviloquium, Be Reductione Ariium ad 
Theoloqiam, and Be Septem Jtinerihus 
Aeternitatis. Amongst the eds. of his 
works are: Rome, 1588-9(5; Lyons, 1668; 
Venice, 1751; Romo, 1882-1902. 

Bona Vista, name of a tn., a bay, and a 
cape in Newfoundland. The tn. is one 
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of the oldest on the Is., and is also a port. 
Its pop. is 4000. The cape is on the E. 
coast, and has an altitude of 150 ft., upon 
which Is a lighthouse with a revolving 
light. The bay is 30 m. wide. 

Bonavista, Africa, see Bo a vista. 

Bonchuroh, vil. in the Isle of Wight, 
England, about 1 m. from Vontnor. it is 
near S. Boniface’s Down, and has an old 
and a new church, the latter containing 
the tomb of A. C. Swinburne. In the 
vicinity is Pulplii Rock. Pop. 500. 

Bonci, Alessandro (1870-1940). It. 
singer, h. at Cesena, Feb. 10, 1870, of 
humble parentage. His beautiful voice 
procured for him entry to the licex) at 
Pesaro, and in 1892 he was first tenor in 
the choir of the basilica of Loreto. Began 
in opera at Parma in 1893 in Falsiaff, and 
his fame soon spread throughout the 
W’orld. In certain operas such as Sonnam- 
hula. Puritanic Favorita, Elisir d’Ainore, 
and Bullo in Maschera he was without 
a peer. 

Boncourt, Louis Charles Adelaide de 
Chamisso de, see Chamisso, Adalbert de. 

Bond, in law, a deed, i.e. a document 
under seal, by which one party, the 
‘obligor,’ binds himself to perform or re- 
frain from performing some act, under a 
penalty if he fail, to be paid to the other 
party, the ‘obligee’; the B. to be void on 
.the performance of the act or the payment 
of the penalty. If the B. is for the pay- 
ment of money, the condition in the B. 
usually is that the B. shall become void 
if the obligor pays to the obligee a smaller 
sum, generally one-half of the sum named 
In the B., together with interest. A B. 
runs for 20 years, and action on the B. is 
barred after that period. If the B. is for 
the refraining from doing a specific act, 
the payment of the penalty alone will 
not be sufladent, the obligor must not 
continue in the act, e.g. of service with 
another firm. The Bs. of a limited com- 
pany are debentures, to be repaid, at a 
fixed period, or from a sinking fund. 
Other Bs. are ‘bottomry Bs.* for sums 
advanced for the continuance of a 
voyage, secured on the ship, to bo repaid 
on safe arrival. Bs. given by holders of 
confidential posts are generally known as 
guarantees. 

Bond, Sir Edward Augustus (1815-98), 
Eng. librarian, b. at Hanwell on Dec. 31, 
the son of a schoolmaster. Ho was edu- 
cated at the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and in 1832 obtained a post at the Public 
Record Office. Six years later he be- 
came an assistant librarian of the MSS. 
dept, of the Brit. Museum. In 1867 he 
became keeper of the MSS., and 11 years 
later he became prin. librarian. To him 
are due a number of the reforms and im- 
proved efficiency of sev. depts. in the Brit. 
Museum. He ed. 4 vols. of facsimiles of 
A.-S. charters, and also pub. 2'he Speeches 
of the Trial of Warren Hastings. He was 
knighted on Jan. 1, 1898, and d. on the 
following day. 

Bond, Jessie (1853-1942), Eng. actress, 
b. in London; educated in Liverpool. 
Noted as an oratorio singer in Liverpool 
and other N. cities. Her first theatrical 
performance was as Cousin Hebe in the 


first performance of H.M.S. Pinafore. 
She took leading parts in most of the 
Savoy operas as they appeared, excelling 
as lolanthe, Melissa in Princess Ida, and 
particularly as Phoebe Meryll in The 
Yeomen, Mad Margaret in Huddigore, 
and Tessa in The Gondoliers. She was a 
true artist, of tiny and dainty appearance, 
and with a fine flexible mezzo-soprano 
trained in the best of schools, that of 
Manuel Garcia. Her last appearance was 
in 1896, just before her marriage. 

Bond, Sir Robert (1857-1927), Brit, 
statesman, b. at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land; to which place his father, .John B., 
had moved from Torquay. He was 
educated at Queen’s College, Taunton, 
and at Edinburgh IJniv., where he took 
honours in law. He then returned to 
Newfoundland, where he enterc^d the legis- 
lature in 1882, and 2 years later was 
elected Speaker of the House of Assembly. 
In 1889 he became colonial secretary in 
a Liberal gov. In 1890 ho assisted Lord 
Pauncefote in his negotiations with the 
U.S.A. for a reciprocity treaty, and was 
largely rcisponsible for the completion of 
the Bond-Blaine Convention. In 1900 
he was appointed premier, and in 1902 
completed the Hay-Bond Treaty with the 
U.S.A. Unfortunately, it did not pass 
the Senate. In 1907 ho attended the 
Imperial Conference and received the 
freedom of London, Bristol, and Man- 
chester. In 1909 his gov. was defeated. 
Resigned leadership and seat in 1914; and 
d. at St. John’s, Mar. 16, 1927. 

Bond, William Cranch (1789-1859), 
Amer. astronomer, b. at Portland, Maine. 
He erected a private observatory, and was 
one of the exploring party who went to 
the S. Seas with an Amer. expedition in 
1838. On his return ho was made the 
director of the observatory at Harvard 
Univ., and whilst holding that position 
he discovered a satellite of Neptune and 
an eighth satellite of Saturn. 

Bonde, or Bonder (Old Norse buandi, 
inhabitant), term meaning a member of 
the peasant class. This class used to 
form in Scandinavian countries one of 
yio orders composing the diet, and still 
(foes so in Finland. 

Bonded Warehouse, store approved by 
the revenue or custom authorities in 
which goods that have been imported 
and are subject to duty are stored until 
the bonder withdraws them for exporta- 
tion or pays the duty. Previous to tbe 
establishment of these places in England, 
the payment of the duties had to be 
settled immediately on importation. 
This system had many drawbacks, and 
one of the chief was that the prices of 
goods were raised in order that the large 
duties could be paid. In 1733 tbe first 
move was made towards the B. W. scheme 
by Sir Robert Walpole, but it was in 
1803 that tbe system was finally adopted. 

Bondeno, tn. of Italy, situated to tbe 
W.N.W. of Ferrara, from which it is 
11 m. distant. Pop. 19,000. 

Bonder, see Bonde. 

Bondfield, Margaret Grace, Eng. trade 
unionist and Labour leader, b. Mar. 17, 
1873, near Chard, Somerset; daughter ot 
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William Bondfleld, worker at a lace Ba. are of various shapes, according to the 
factory in Chard. When less than 15 functions they fulfil. Long Bs., of cylin- 
ehe went into a drapery business; and drical form, are characteristic of the 
in 1898 she became assistant secretary limbs; flat Bs., with a certain amount 
of the National Union of Shop Assistants, of curvature, are characteristic of pro- 
She succeeded Mary Macarthur on her tectlve Bs. ; short Bs. are characteristic 
death in 1921 as secretary of the National of the wrist and instep; while such Bs. as 
Federation of Women Workers; was the vertebreo and those of the face are 
chairman of the Trades Union Congress, somewhat more irregular In form. The 
1923; and In Nov. 1923 was elected M.P. total number varies according to age, as 
for Northampton. In the Labour Gov. many Bs. which are separated in infancy 
of 1924, she was pari, secretary to the become fused as time progresses, and 
Ministry of Labour; she attended the certain small Bs. are frequently developed 
conference of the I.L.C. at Geneva, where in some individuals late in life. There 
her activity was prominent. She lost are, however, 20C distinct Bs. in the 
Northampton at the General Election of ordinary adult. The functions and dis- 
1924; but re-entered Parliament in July positions of the Bs. will be dealt with in 
1926 as member for WaUsend, which she the articles on Skeleton, Skull, Arm, 
represented until 1931. In the Labour etc. Human B. consists of about 31 per 
Gov. of 1929-31 she was minister of cent of organic matter, and about G9 per 
labour, thus becoming the first woman cent of mineral salts, of which calcium 
to hold Cabinet rank. While in office, she phosphate forms the greater part, being 
was confronted with the serious problem 58 per cent of the whole bone matter, 
of unemployment, and in 1929 she spon- The animal matter may be removed by 
sored the Unemployment Insurance Bill boiling or charring. When the mineral 
— on important measure in social legia- matter only is left, the B. appears hard 
latlon. Privy Councillor, 1929; Ll.D., and brittle. The mineral salts may be 
univ. of Bristol, 1930. She lectured in dissolved out by treating tho B. with 
Canada, U.S.A., and Mexico, 1938, and acid, when a jelly-like substance remains, 
in America again In 1941-43. Chairman preserving the shape of the B., but pos- 
of women’s group on public welfare since sessing none of its characteristic bard- 
1939; vice-president National Coimcil of ness. Thus tho combination of animal 
Social Service. Dept, secretary Voluntary and mineral substances serves to produce 
Service Advisory Committee, 1940. a substance which is at once hard^ tough. 

Bond Street, famous and fashionable and elastic. The qualities of B. as a 
shopping centre of the W. end of Lon- useful substance in itself have been recog- 
don, running from Piccadilly, where it is nized in the arts. It is stronger than oak, 
called Old B. S., to Oxford St., where can withstand a tremendous crushing 
it becomes Now B. S. It received its strain, and yet is so elastic that savages 
name in memory of its builder, Sir John have used the ribs of large animals for 
Bond, a member of Queen Henrietta making bows. An examination of a 
Maria's houHChold. fresh B. shows It to be covered with a 

Bondone, Ambrogio di, see Giotto, strongly adhering membrane, which is 
Bondu is a diet, in Senegal, Fr. £qua- called the periosteum. Underneath this 
to rial Africa. It Is situated between the the B. appears as a hard compact moss, 
R. Falemo and the upper course of the gradually decreasing in hardness towards 
Gambia. It is hilly in the centre and S., the axis, so that the inner part of the B. 
but generally fertile, having fine forests is of a spongy nature, while in certain 
and valuable fruit trees. It is well cultl- situations there is a cavity, often filled 
vated, the chief products being rice, grain, with marrow, in the interior. In curved 
fruits, melons, cucumbers, tobacco, Bs. there is a thickening of the hard com- 
cotton, and indigo. The Fulahs are pact portion on the concave side, where 
the prin. inhab., and their religion is the greatest strain occurs. The B. is 
Mohammedanism. Pop. 1,500,000. thus most economically constructed, the 

Bonduku, tn. of W. Africa, in the Ff. greatest strength and elasticity bein« 
colony of the Ivory Coast, situated some combined with lightness of material. All 
200 m. inland, near the W. border. It Bs. are provided with channels by which 
was placed under Fr. protection by Capt. the nourishing elements in the blood may 
Berger in 1888. Gold dust is the prin. penetrate to tlie interior, while the vessels 
object of commerce. Pop. 4000. of the periosteum enter the surface by 

Bondy, vil. In the dept, of Seine, many fine arteries. Inflammation of B. 
Prance, in the arron. of, and 6 m. from, is called ostitis, or osteitis. It is due to 
Saint-Denis. It manufs. ammonia and the microbe Staphylococcus pyogenes 
has a trade in cheese. There was much aureus. The germs enter with the blood 
fighting hero between Fr. and Gers. In stream, and owing to the dense and com- 
1870-71. Pop. 15,000. pact nature of the B. tissue, they may 

Bone, the hard tissue that constitutes find a lodgment there, multiply, and form 
the skeleton or framework of the body, masses of pus. The part of the B. most 
This framework serves to support some likely to be affected is the newly growing 
structures as a central core, and to pro- portion between the main shaft and the 
tect others as a surrounding casing. The cartilaginous end. The symptoms im- 
diflerent parts of the framework are artl- fortunately are not very definite at first, 
culated or jointed with each other and pains akin to rheumatism being felt at 
are converted into levers by which a great the joints, and ultimately a sensation of 
number of movements can take place tenderness develops in the B. itself and 
through the instrumentality of muscles, the temp, increases. Surgical measures 
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only are possible; an Incision is made 
into the B., and the diseased part scraped 
out. No mistake must be made about 
getting rid of the affected matter; it is 
better to sacrifice some healthy tisane 
than allow any trace of the disease to 
remain. The cavity, of course, must be 
thoroughly disinfected. In condensing 
ostitis the medullary cavity is filled with 
a dense bony mass, and new B. appears 
on the surface, so that the B. becomes 
heavier than normal. Bs. are liable to 
fracture by direct violence as in concus- 
sion, or indirect violence as from too 
great a strain. The fracture may bo 
simple, when the B. is broken into 2 
pieces; or compound, when the B. Is 
crushed, or broken in sev. pieces. The 
treatment aims at ‘setting’ the B., or 
placing and keeping the broken ends in 
such a position that the natural healing 
powers of the B. tissues may bring about 
a fusion. It Is desirable, of course, that 
when the fracture is healed there should 
bo no avoidable shortening or stiffness 
of the limb Careful adjustment in the 
first place, constant Inspection during 
treatment, and the earliest possible move- 
ment of the limb are necessary to a com- 
plete and successful healing of the 
fracture. 

Bone, Henry (175.')--1834), Eng. enamel 
painter, b. in Cornwall; apprenticed at 
Plymouth, and afterwards worked at the 
Bristol china works. Elected a member 
of the Royal Academy in 1811. llis 
works are now eagerly looked for by 
connoisseurs; the best known are the 
‘Death of Dido,’ and ‘Bacchus and 
Ariadne.* 

Bone, Sir Muirhead {b. 1870. Scottish 
etcher and painter, studied at the school 
of art in Glasgow, and came (o London 
in 1901, where he estab. his reputa- 
tion by his remarkable etchings of build- 
ings, docks, etc. In 190(5 his 'Great 
Gantry, Charing Cross Station.’ was pur- 
chased by the National Art -Collections 
Fund and given to the Brit. Museum. 
From 1910 to 1918, ho w'as official artist 
on the W. front, and with the fleet. He is 
a trustee of the National Gallery and t ho 
Imperial War Museum. He was knighted 
in 1937, and in 1940 was appointed 
official war artist to the Admiralty. 

Bone-ash, the white residue remaining 
when hones are heated with access of air 
till all organic matter is oxidized. Bonos 
are usually boiled to remove the fat and 
glue-forming substances and the re- 
mainder is nurnt. The ash consi.sts of 
tricalcium phosphate, and is used as a 
manure, in the manuf . of superphosphates, 
and in the manuf. of porcelain. 

Bone Beds, strata or deposits of bones 
found on land or beneath the sea. They 
are thin layers of the remains of bones of 
reptiles, fishes, and mammals, occurring 
in certain places. At Ludlow, e.g., there 
Is a B. B. stretching for many m. There 
are some also in the S.W. of England, 
and similar ones in Germany. The 
Rheetic B. B. — so called from deposits 
found at first near the Rha^tian Alps — 
form part of the Triassic System. There 
is a B. B. under the sea near the Faroe 


Is., and this contains shells mixed with 
the bones. 

Bone-blaok, animal charcoal, obtained 
by the dry distillation of bones. When 
the fat and gelatines are removed from 
the bones the remainder is heated in 
closed retorts. The product is about 
one-tenth charcoal, the remainder being 
calcium and magnoHinm phosphates 
and other mineral salts. It has been 
used in sugar - refining for decolorising 
syrups. 

Bone Manure, general name for fer- 
tilizing agents in which powdered bones, 
or substances derived from bones, are 
present. The most important mineral 
element which has to ho supplied to culti- 
vated soil is phosphorus. The value of 
bone as a phosphorus supplying manure 
was realized by Liebig in 1840, and at 
the experimental farm of Sir John Lawes 
at Rothamsted In 1843 the possibilities 
of artificial phosphates were investigated. 
The bonoa were dissolved in sulphuric 
acid to obtain the calcium superphos- 
phate, which was soon found to bo of tlio 
highest value as a manure. The super- 
phosphate is usually mixed with powdered 
bones in varying proportions to suit the 
nature of the soil and the particular crops 
Intended. 

Bono Oil, a fetid, blackish-brown, thick 
liquid obtained by dry dlstlJlation of 
bone, or by heating them with water and 
by use of solvents. Extracted also in 
preparation of bone-black, and used in 
soap-making. Contains ammonia, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, pyrrol, etc. Dlppel's 
oil, an animal oil produced by distillation 
of stags’ horns, is used as medicine. 

B6ne, see Bona. 

Boner, Ulrich, Swiss writer of fables 
who ft. during the fourteenth century. 
Ho was b. at Berne, and was descended 
from a famous Bernese family, lie prob- 
ably took clerical orders and became a 
friar. His name is of frequent occurrence 
between the dates 1324 and 1349. In 
14 G1 his bo<jk of 100 fables, De.r Kdelstein, 
was printed at Bamberg. 

Bone-setter, a 8urgi(;nl operator, who 
attempts by manipulation to restore 
mobility to stiffened joints, etc. Joints 
may become stiffened as the result of 
inflammation, which causes osseous solidi- 
fication of the joint, or destroys the 
synovial membrane, or so far weakens and 
renders useless the ligaments and curti- 
lages that movement is impossible. It 
has long been known that In some cases 
mobility can bo attained by forcibly 
breaking down tho adhesions; and by 
keeping up systematic movements tho 
tissues can be encouraged to adapt them- 
selves to tho mobile condition. Some 
striking successes obtained by unqualified 
practitioners in dealing with obstinate 
cases have tended to arouse public en- 
thusiasm in certain advocates of ‘blood- 
less surgery.* The defence of the ortho- 
dox surgeon however is. that he prefers 
to Investigate thoroughly the causes of 
immobility rather than to trust to some- 
wliat violent measures which In certain 
conditions of the joint may do irreparable 
damage. 
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Boneshaker, «ee under Cycli-.s and 
Cycling. 

Bo*ness, or Borrowstounness, Is a sea- 
port of W. Lothian, Scotland, situated on 
Ibo firth of Forth, 23 m. W.N.W. of 
Edinburgh. It has no notable public 
buildings save) a line par. church. It 
iias a wet dock of 7i ac., and a con- 
siderable shipping trade; shipbeiilding is 
also carried on, and the other manufs. 
include salt refining, soap making, brew- 
ing, etc. Coal mines are worked in the 
vicinity, and some iron is smelted. 
Antoninus’s Wall, known as Graham’s 
Dyke, traverses the par. Fop. 16,000. 

Bonet, Juan Pablo (c. 1590-1630), 

Si>. philanthropist, who in 1620 pub. 
at Madrid a work on the instruction of 
deaf-nuitoH. His method, which w’as 
probably largely that of Fedro Fonce de 
Lc6n (c. 1520-84), corresponds to what is 
now known as the ‘(‘oiiihined system,’ 
he used phonetics as well as the 
manual alphabet. He taught the mean- 
ing of nonns l)y pointing, verbs by action, 
and the other parts of speech by con- 
tinual use. .Sir* Kenelm Idgby, who met 
him in Madrid, states that his methods 
wore most RucccRSfnl. He instructed a 
brother of tho constable of Castile, in 
whose services he was. 

Bonet, or Bonnet, Thbophile 11(520- 
1689), Swiss physician, b. at Geneva ; took 
his degree in medicine in 1643, and prac- 
tised in Geneva with great success till 
about 10 years before his death, when, 
having become deaf, he relinquished prac- 
ti(Mil work for writing. lie is best known 
as having been a pioneer in the science of 
pathological anatomy, but he also wrote 
Dumerous treatises on dilTcrout hrauehes 
of medicine and surgery. His <*hief 
works wtu-e Labyrinthus Mcdicus Extri- 
CiituA, and Sepulchre/ um Auotoniicunt $eu 
Auatomin Practical 1679. Of this last, 
a corrected cd. by Maiiget was issued in 
1700. Sf'c Niccron’s Mernoires. 

Bonfadio, Jacopo, it. pliilosophcr and 
tdstorlau of Kixteenth century, b. at 
Gorzano, near Salo; educated at Verona 
and Padna; in 153,5 became private 
secretary to Cardinal Ghinucci at Itome. 
After leaving tho latter, he travelled 
through Italy for scv. years, and in 1545 
became prof, of philosophy at Genoa, of 
which city he wrote a liist., Aiinales 
Qervovenses, 1528-50. Ho was executed 
on a doubtful charge in 1550. His other 
works include letters, poems, and a trans- 
lation of Cicero’s Oratio pro Milone. 

Bonfidius, Edmund, see Honnefuy. 

Bonfire (KarJy Eng. bonefire, Scottish 
baneflre), in its original meaning a fire 
for burning bones, term now used to 
designate any fire which is lit in tho open 
air, usually on an occasion of national 
rejoicing. Earlier meanings of the word 
are, however, still maintained, and it may 
bo applied to a fire for brnming bones, a 
funeral pyre, or a fir© In which heretics 
are burnt. The origin of the lighting of 
these fires seems undoubtedly to be pagan, 
since the early Church did its best to stop 
the custom of lighting Area, which w'ero 
described as of heathen origin. Never- 
theless, scv. Christian festivals came to be 


celebrated by the lighting of Be. In 
many countries St. John’s Eve and St. 
Peter’s Day are celebrated in this way. 
The great ‘B. day’ in England is Nov. 5, 
Guy Fawkes’ Day. 

Bonga, cap. tn. of Kaffa, Abyssinia, 
340 m. S.W. of Debra Tabor. It is a 
centre of trade. 

Bongar ( Bungarus), genus of poisonous 
snake in the family Colnbridse. B. cavdi- 
dus, the krait, is common to India, and 
though only about 4 feet in length it is a 
very deadly reptile. 

Bongardia, genus of tho order Berberl- 
daccie which grows in the E. The leaves 
of />. chrysogonum are eaten as salad, 
and the tubers of />. ransolfl, are also 
edible. 

Bon Gaultier Ballads, the name of a 
hook of parodies of Tennyson, Elizabeth 
lirowuing, Macaulay, and others. ‘Bon 
(utultier’ was the novi de plume of Sir 
’riieodoro Martin (1816-1009) as a con- 
tributor to Eraser's Magazine and Tail's 
Magazine. In 1856, in conjunction with 
W. E. Aytoun, he pub. The Bon Gaultier 
Ballads. The name Gaultier j.s found in 
Ita helais. 

Bonghi, Ruggero (1828-95), It. author 
and statesman, b. at Naples. Ho had to 
leave that city after 1848 and go to 
Tuscany, Avheuce lie was exiled to Turin 
for an article against tho Bourbons. At 
Turin he resumed his philoRophic studies 
and his translation of Idato. Accepted 
a professor.'^hip of Ok. at Pavia in 1859. 
In 1860 he returned to Naples, and throw 
in his lot with tho Cavour party, and some 
years after heciime minister for public 
in.struction. He reformed the It. educa- 
tional systein and founded tlie Vittorio 
Emauuele library in Home. Among his 
^vorks a re a translation of t he Dialogues of 
Plato (1880), and Sioria di Bomn (1884). 

Bongo, a negro tribe who occupy tho 
land in the basin of the Babr-el-(ihazal, 
E. Sudan. They were formerly subjects 
of the Malidists. They nuuibcr only 
about 100,000, and tlicy are medium in 
stature and of a bronze colouring. Thev 
are clever at iron Rineltiiig, etc., which 
metal forms the currency. 

Bonham, co. seat of Fannin co., Texas, 
U.y.A. It is situated on Bois d’Aro 
Cheek, and has a pop. of G.OOO. 

Bonheur. Rosalie Marie, usually called 
Rosa (1822-99), Fr. artist, b. at Bordeaux. 
She was descended from a family of 
Swedish origin and also a family of con- 
siderable artistic tnient. Hhc exhibited 
between the years 1841 and 1845 at the 
Salon; in 1848 she was awarded a modal. 
Her attention to the study of living 
animals and her faithful representation 
of them were the chief reasons for her 
succcHS. Her international fame dates 
from her exhibition of painting in 1855. 
She received the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour and afterwards became an 
officer of tho same order. After 1867 she 
only exhibited once at the Salon, in 1899, 
shortly before her death. Among her 
more famous pictures may bo mentioned ; 
‘Ploughing in the Nivernals,’ 1848, in the 
Luxembourg Gallery; ‘The Horae Fair,* 
1853, in the U.S.A. (a replica is in the 
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National Gallery); ‘Hay Harvest in 
Auverme/ 1866. 

Bonnill, tn. of Scotland, In the co. of 
Dumbarton and 3 m. N. of that tn. It 
is the bp. of Smollett. Pop. 3,800. 

Boni, state in the S. of the la. of 
Celebes, belonging to the Netherlands E. 
Indies. It Is about 860 sq. m. in area. 
The inhab. are called Bugls (g.v.), and 
they have a language similar to that 
spoken by the Macassars. The chief tn. 
is B., situated on the Macassar peninsula, 
and is bounded by the gulf of Bool on 
the E. 

Boni, Giacomo (1859-1925), It. archaeo- 
logist and architect, b. at Venice. After 
studying architecture in Venice, he applied 
himself to European languages, especially 
Eng., with the object of reading Ruskin. 
Incurring the displeasure of the Venetian 
authorities for outspoken criticism of the 
restoration work on the Ducal Palace, he 
went to Rome. Later ho was asked to 
advise the pope on the repair of the 
Sistine Chapel, and in 1898 took in hand 
similar worlc on the Forum and became 
famous for his exploration of the Temple 
of Vesta. Afterwards studied the archeo- 
ology of the Palatine and laboured to 
enhance the beauty of the old gardens 
both there and in the Forum. 

Boniface, name given the landlord of 
Lichfield, a character in George Farqu- 
bar’s comedy. The Beaux* Strataaem 
(1707); hence a name applied to land- 
lords generally. 

Boiufaoe, St. (680-754), known as the 
apostle of Germany, 6. at Crediton in 
Devonshire, his real name being Winfiith. 
He received a good education for the 
time, in England, and distinguished him- 
self both by his scholarship and by his 
ability as a preacher. Rejecting all 
inducements to remain in England, he 
became a missionary to Frisia, following 
the example of many other Saxon monks. 
His first mission, owing to the opposition 
of the king, was not successful, but after 
he had received a direct commission from 
the pope he set out for Thurinria, but 
was recalled to Frisia by the death of the 
king who had opposed him. Here he 
worked for some years under the direction 
of the bishop of Utrecht (Willebard). 
So great was his success that he was con- 
secrated bishop and received special 
letters of recommendation to Charles 
Martel, The protection of the Carlo- 
vingian made his success possible, as he 
himself owns, and he now started upon a 
systematic crusade against heathendom, 
baptising, converting, and breaking down 
the temples of the heathen. From Eng- 
land he called his great band of mission- 
aries whose aid was essential to his 
success. In 732 he was made an arch- 
bishop. Later he was charged with the 
reorganisation of the whole Frankish 
Church, and threw his whole soul into the 
work before him. He depended upon 
the support of Carloman and Pippin, the 
mayors of the palace, and was able to 
calf together the first Ger. council of 
the Church. He divided Germany into 
bishoprics as be had already done in 
Bavaria. He bad two great controversies. 


one with the Irish monk VirgU, the other 
with a Neustrian bishop who gave utter- 
ance, according to B., to many heresies 
and who was condemned in 744 with the 
aid of Pippin. B. now became bishop 
of Mainz and metropolitan of Germany. 
The national church probably at his in- 
stigation gave its submission to the Rom. 
sec. In 754 ho resigned his see and again 
took up his mission to Frisia, where in 
the same year he and his companions 
were assassinated by the heathen they 
had come to convert. The life work of 
B. left its mark upon the organisation of 
the Ger. Church, and while he is not 
famous as a literary man, there remain 
to us many of his letters and writings. 

Boniface, the name of nine popes ; 

Boniface /., bishop of Rome from 418 
to 422. was elected in tlie face of some 
opposition, but recognised by the im- 
perial gov. owing to a breach of faith by 
his opponents. This recognition, how- 
ever, did not end the opposition to him, 
and there was for some considerable time 
opposition from his rival’s faction. 

Boniface II. (530-2), by birth a Goth, 
and bishop of Rome by favour of the 
Gothic king and the nomination of his 
predecessor, Felix IV. He only ruled for 
2 years. During this short period ho 
attempted to establish the precedent by 
which ho had become pope, but failed in 
his endeavour to nominate his successor. 

Boniface III. was pope for about 9 
months, during the year 606. He was 
recognised as the ' head of the Church at 
Rome.’ 

Boniface IV. (608-15) converted the 
Pantheon at Rome into a Christian 
church. 

Boniface V. (619-25) is cited as doing 
much to help in the christianisation of 
England. Bede quotes him as writing 
letters to various of the political authori- 
ties in England. He Is supposed to have 
fixed upon Canterbury as the metropolitan 
see of England, although Augustine had 
Intended London to become so after his 
(Augustine’s) death. 

Boniface VI.. elected in April 896, and 
died 15 days after his election. 

Boniface VII.. placed on the papal 
throne in the room of Benedict VI. who 
had been assassinated. After a very 
stormy career, he managed to return to 
Rome from which he had been driven, 
threw Pope John XIV. into prison, and 
remained as pontiff from 984 to 985, not 
quite a year. 

Boniface VIII.. b. of noble family, and 
studied canon and civil law in Italy and 
France. He took part in sev. of the 
stormy incidents in the career of Henry 
III. in his quarrel with the barons and the 
people. He became of great importance 
In the Rom. Church, and in 1294 ho suc- 
ceeded Celestlne V. as pope. His papacy 
was in great contrast to that of his pre- 
decessor. He asserted to the full the 
spiritual and secular claims of the papacy. 
By most of the Fr. clergy he was disliked 
and his policy raised up for him a number 
of other enemies. The attempt to humble 
Edward 1. failed, but previous to this he 
had issued the bull Ctericoa laicoa which 
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led to the outlawry of the clergry in 
England. The Fr. rlce-chanoellor was 
sent to arrest him in order that he should 
be deposed by a universal council. He 
was ultimately captured at Anagni and 
taken to the Vatican, where he was im- 
prisoned and died, probably at the age 
of about 70, 1303. 

Boniface IX. (1389-1404), 6. at Naples 
of anct. but* poor family. He was made 
a cardinal by Pope Urban VI., whom he 
succeeded on the papal throne. He won 
back the greater part of the papal states 
to the allegiance of the papal throne and 
abolished the republic in Rome. Ho 
was, for the time, a man of good morals, 
but has been justly accused of selling 
offices and of nepotism. 

Boniface of Savoy, Eng. archbishop, 
son of a count of Savoy and uncle to 
Henrj’ III.’s wife, Eleanor. B. entered 
the Carthusian order, became bishop of 
BcUey, near Chamb6ry, 1234. His pro- 
motion to the see of Canterbury in 1244 
proved so distasteful to all parties in 
England that he withdrew to Rome in 
disgust, 1250-52 ; 1255, B. set out to relievo 
his brother Thomas, imprisoned for 
tyranny by the people of Turin; 1256, 
he took part with the bishops against the 
king and pope; 1263, Joined papal legate 
in excommunicating the rebellious barons. 
He died In 1270, while accompanying 
Edward 1. on a crusade. 

Bonifaoio, a strait separating Corsica 
and Sardinia. It Is 7 m. wide, but navi- 
gation Is rendered difficult by the mimer- 
oiiH small is. The tn. of B., a port, is 
situated in Corsica on a peninsula. It is 
difficult to reach, because the harbour 
entrance is narrow. Exports are oil and 
wine, and coral fishing is one of the chief 
industries. Pop. 2700. 

Bonillo, tn. of Spain, 34 m. W.N.W. of 
Albacete. Pop. 5000. 

Bonin Islands, or Ogasawara Jima, 
group of is., N. Pacific Ocean, lat. 26"* N., 
long. 143® E., 700 m. S.S.E. from Japan. 
They number about 20, but only 10 are 
of any considerable size. They have been 
divided into 3 groups; the N. group are 
called the Parry Is., and those In the 
centre the Beechey Is., while the S. group 
are the Bailey or Coffin Is. The whole 
of them are of volcanic origin. They 
were discovered in 1639 by Quasi and 
Tasman. In 1827 Capt. Beechey visited 
them, and took possession of them for 
Britain, and in 1878 the Jap. re- 
claimed them. Port Lloyd Is the chief 
port. Pop. 1,500. 

Boning, ace Borninq. 

Bonington, Richard Parkes (1802-28), 
Eng. artist, b. at Arnold, near Nottingham, 
his father being governor of Nottingham 
prison. The familv settled in Paris, 
where the son studied art under Louis 
B'rancla and Baron Gros, In 1822 be 
began to exhibit at the Salon, and in 1824 
was awarded a medal there. His pictures 
are distinguished by the purity and bril- 
liancy of their colouring. His fame has 

f rrown with time. While miich of the best 
n contemporary Fr. landscape painting 
may be said to date from Constable's copies 
of Claude a great deal has to be allowed 


to the great Influence of B. His* Henry IV. 
receiving the Spanish Ambassador’ was 
bought by Lord Hertford for over 80,000 
francs, and his ‘Grand Canal, Venice’ and 
‘Fishmarket, Boulogne’ also realised high 
prices. Ho exhibited sev. pictures at the 
Royal Academy. In the National Gallery 
are his ‘Piazzetta, St. Mark’s, Venice’ and 
‘Sunset.’ His paintings in water-colour 
are well represented In the Wallace Col- 
lection. He died at an early age as a 
result of brain fever from exposure to the 
sun while sketching. See monograph by 
Diibuisson (trans. 1924). 
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Bonito {Thynnvs pelamyB)^ acantho- 
pterygiouB fish of the family Scombridro. 
It belongs to the same genus as the tunny 
(q.v.), and is adlied to the mackerel. The 
flying-fish serves as Its food. 

Bonivard, Frangoit (c. 1405-1570), the 
famous ^)risoner of Chillon’ of Byron’s 
poem. He was b. at Seyssel, being de- 
scended from an old noble family of 
Savoy. He succeeded his uncle as prior 
of the Clunlao priory of St. Victor in 
1510. Resisting the encroachments of 
the duke of Savoy, he was arrested and 
imprisoned. His first imprisonment only 
lasted for about 2 years, at the end of 
which time he was released. But he still 
remained a great antagonist of the duke, 
and ill 1530 ho was again arrested and 
imprisoned. This was the famous im- 
risonment during which he spent some 
years under^ound, and was only re- 
leased in 1536 by the seizure of the castle 
by the Bernese, who had revolted and 
won back Vaud from the duke. The 
details of his imprisonment os wo have 
them from Byron owe a considerable 
amount to the Ima^nation of the poet. 
He became a Protestant shortly after his 
release, and received a pension from 
Geneva. He was appointed iu 1542 to 
write an official hist, of Geneva, and hia 
Chroniques de Q6n^ve were written be- 
tween this time and his death, although 
they were not pub. until 1831. 
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Bonjem, suiall tn. of Tripoli, N. Africa, 
situated 150 m. to the N. of Sokua. It is 
situated in an oasis, and has Rom. 
antiquities and ruins. 

Bonn, city of the prov. of Rhineland, 
situated on the 1. b. of the Rhino, 21 m. 
S.S.K. of Cologne. Pop. 101,000. The 
city, which has a now and an old quarter, 
is pleasantly situated in attractive scenery. 
The cathedral, which dates from the thir- 
teenth century# is cruciform in plan, and 
is a line example of the late Romanesque 
stylo of architecture. B. became one of 
the most important centres of Gor. intel- 
lectual activity. The univ. was instituted 
in 1818 the king of Prussia, and its 
fine buildings grew up round the old 
[)alace of the former archbishops of B. 
Its main building was, however, seriously 
gutted by fire during the Second World 
War. Other buildings which should be 
mentioned are the eighteenth-century 
town ball, the museum of the Academy 
of Arts; the provincial and municipal 
museums; Beethoven’s house, which has 
been converted into a museum since 
1889; and the castle of Poppelsdorf. The 
industrial quarters developed on the out- 
skirts of the tn., including the stoneware 
factories and the Soennecken factory of 
writing materials and office furniture. 
B. was called Oastra Bonnensia in the 
time of the Roms, and was one of 
the most important Rom. camps on the 
J thine. After being almost destroyed in 
1689 by the Elector Frederick III. of 
Brandenburg, it underwent a siege in the 
war of the op. Succession. In 1717 its 
fortifications were demolished. The city 
was occupied by the Fr. at the end of the 
eighteenth century, but passed into the 
possession of Prussia after the Congress 
of Vienna (1815). After the First W’^orld 
War it w’as occupied (1918-26) first by 
British, and then by Fr. troops. In the 
Second World War B. became an objective 
in the advance into Germany of the 
American First and Third Armies, and 
came wholly into their hands on March 9, 
1945. 

Bonnard, Pierre (1867 - 1947), Fr. 
painter, b. at Fontenay-aux-Roses, near 
Paris. Began life as a civil servant, but 
soon abandoned an official career for art. 
He learned under Bouguereau, but the 
chief iQfluoiico.s on his own style were 
Renoir and Toulouso-Lautroo in colour 
and drawing respectively. For a brief 
period he was associated with the sym- 
bolists of Gauguin. His most character- 
istic paintings were of interiors with 
figures draped or nude, but ho also painted 
a number of landscapes and still-Hfe 
subjects. In 1940 he was made an 
honorary member of the Royal Academy. 
Some of his pictures are in the Tate 
Gallery. 

Bonnat, L^on Joseph Florentin (1833- 
1922), Fr. portrait-painter, b. at Bayonne; 
studied In Madrid and Paris. His repu- 
tation was first estab. by his ‘St. Vincent 
de Paul taking the place of a Galley 
Slave* (1866), which was followed by 
other religious works, such as his cele- 
brated ‘Christ Crucified* (1874, Palais de 
Justice, Paris). Although he also painted 


80 V. genre subjects, his fame rests chiefly 
on his portraits. Among the most noted 
are those of Victor Hugo, Don Carlos, 
L6on Cognlet, under whom he had studied, 
and Jules Gr6vy. See Van Dyke’s 
Modern French Masters, 1896. 

Bonner. Edmund (c. 1497-1569), Eng. 
bishop, of humble origin: educated at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. He was patronised 
by Cardinal Wolsey, and on tne latter’s 
death was favoured by Henry Vlll., who 
made him one of his chaplains, and sent 
him to Romo to press the claims of his 
divorce from Catherine. Tie was made 
bishop of London In 1539. He was in 
favour of the principle of royal supremacy 
in Henry’s reign, but refused to take the 
oath of supremacy un»ler Edward VI, and 
was confined in the Mnrshalsea prison 
from 1549 to 1553. He was restored to 
his see on the accession of Alary, and was 
con^lcuous by his zeal in the persecution 
of Protestants during this reign. He 
refused again to take the oath of supre- 
macy on the accession of Elizabeth, and 
was again sent into the Marshalsoa 
prison, where ho died. 

Bonne’s Prelection, in map projection, 
a method first employed in a rough form 
by Ptolemy for the second projection of 
his World Alap, and by Bonne In 1752. 
It was also adopted by the Fr.-war depCt 
in 1803 for the map of France on the 
scale of 1/80,000, and much used in the 
last century for continental services. In 
Great Britain it was used for the old 
ordnance survey of Scotland and Ireland 
on the scale of 1 in. to the rii., and is also 
frequently used in atlases. It Is a modi- 
fication of the simple conic, in which all 
the parallels are divided truly and the 
meridians are curves passed through 
these dividing points. The projection is 
equal area and the scale is along and 
perpendicular to tho parallels. It is not 
well adapted for countries with great 
extent in longitude, l)ecau8e the inter- 
sections of the meridians and parallels 
become very oblique — os may be seen at 
a glance at the map of Asia in most school 
or other atlases. This obliquity, of 
course, increases with tho distance from 
tho centre, and the defect proved to be so 
disadvantageous for artlllei-y in the First 
World War that the tactical maps of the 
Allies at the end of tho war were all 
planned according to the conical ortho- 
morphlc projection of Lambert — a system 
In which there is misrepresentation of 
form but no misrepresentation of areas. 

Bonnet (Lat. bonetum, stuff, thence cap 
made from stuff), soft cap or covering for 
the head. It was worn, and so called, 
in England until the latter years of the 
seventeenth century, and in Scotland till 
later. The genuine B. of the Scotch 
peasants was made of a thick woollen 
fabric, with no lining: it was of a round, 
flat shape, generally dark blue In colour, 
with a red tuft on the summit. It was 
extremely durable. Tho glengarry B., 
which is still worn by Scottish soldiers, 
rises to a point In front, and has ribbons 
at the back. Stewarton and Kilmarnock, 
In Ayrshire, have been noted for the 
making of Scottish Bs, since very early 
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times. The use of the word B. as applied 
to men‘8 headgoar has now fallen Into 
desuetude, and the term is applied only 
to ladles’ wear. A B. differs from a hat 
in flttinj? closely to the head, and often 
having no brim. It varies considerably, 
however, in both shape and decorations, 
according to the prevailing fashion. The 
Bs. of straw are mostly made in Tuscany. 
Formerly a large quantity were made in 
Luton, but other indastrles have replaced 
the hat industry there. From the fact 
that small landed proprietors In Scotland 
continued to wear Bs. for some time after 
their use had been discontinued elsewhere, 
they were known as B. lairds. The B. of 
a ship’s sail is an additional piece which is 
now laced on to the bottom of the sail, 
l>ut was formerly at the top. The terra 
is also used for various protective devices, 
and a slang name for a gambler’s accopi- 
plice is a ‘ bonnet.* 

Bonnet. Charles (1720 - 93), Swiss 
naturalist and philosopher, b. at Geneva 
on March 13. His observations and ex- 
periments on aphides or tree lice gained 
for him in 1740 the rank of corresponding 
member of the French Academy of 
Science, and 3 years later he became a 
fellow of the Royal Society. In 1745 
appeared his first pub. work, which was 
called TraiU d’insectologie, and in 1754 
his researches in botany and the results 
he had obtained from his long work in 
this subject were pub. iu Recherefus sur 
I’usage aes feuUles dans les plantes. He 
next turned his attention to philosophy, 
his eyesight preventing him from further 
continuing his natural science experi- 
ments, His Contemplation de la nature 
was pub. in the year 1764-65. His last 
work of importance was Palin g^n^sie 
philosophique (1769-70) in which ho 
develops the Idea he had already put 
forward that animal life is continued and 
perfected in a future state. 

Bonn6table, tn. of the dept, of Sartho, 
France, situated 14 m. from Mamers, on 
tlie Tripoulin. It has mamifs. of boots 
and shoes, and tanning is carried on. 
Pop. 3600. 

Bonnet piece, gold coin of the time of 
James V of iScotland. On it was a figure 
of the king, who was the first king of 
Scotland to have dates put on coins, 
wearing a bonnet on his head instead of 
a crown. This being the origin of the 
name of the coin. 

Bonnet, Th6ophile, see Bonet. 

Bonneval, tn. in the dept, of Eure-et- 
Loir, Franco, 9 m. N. of Ch&.teaudun at 
the junction of the Loir and the Ozauno; 
pop. 4,000. 

Bonneval, Claude Alexandre, Comte de 
(1675-1747). Fr. soldier of fortune. At 
the age of 13 he joined the army. While 
serving in the Netherlands under Luxem- 
bourg, ho was condemned to death by 
court-martial, and fled to Germany. 
F.nterlng the Austrian service, he distin- 
guished himself by his conspicuous 
gallantry. With the Austrian army he 
fought against France, and also against 
Turkey. His ungovernable temper, how- 
ever, led to a quarrel with Prince Engene, 
his patron. He was again sentenced to 


death by court-martial, but the sentence 
was commuted, and he was exiled. He 
offered his services to the Turkish sultan, 
by whom they were accepted, and be 
changed his faith, becoming a Moslem 
and taking the title of Ahmed Pasha. 
He helped to reorganise the sultan’s 
army. He rendered great services to 
Turkey during the Russian and Persian 
wars, and was made governor of Ghlos. 
Later he fell under the suspicion of the 
sultan, and was banished to the shores 
of tlie Black Sea, where he died. 

Bonneville, Nicolas de (1760-1828), 
Fr. man of letters, was president of a dlst. 
of Paris from the first days of the Revo- 
lution. With Fauchet he brought out 
the Cercle Social, the Chroniqne da Jour, 
etc. Under the Terror, 1793, he was 
imprisoned, and later, under Napoleon, 
he was persecuted. He was among the 
first Frenchmen to study Ger. literature. 
His Nouveau Thidtre allemand was pub. 
1782-5, and Histoire ds V Europe rnoderne, 
1789-92. 

Bonneville, Lake, extinct lake of the 
U.S.A. which in a recent geological period 
extended over a quarter of the total area 
of the Groat Basin, a vast region of Inland 
drainage in the S.W., extending over 
Nevada, Utah, Oregon, and California. 
For further details, set Gueat Basin. 

Bonney, Thomas George (1833-1923), 
Eng. geologist, b. at Rugeley; educated 
at Uppingham and at St. John’s College, 
Oamiiridge. lui 1877 he was made prof, 
of geology at Univ. College, liondou. 
He was nresident of the Geological 
Society, 1884-86, and secretary of the 
Brit. Association, 1881-85. His works 
include The Alpine Regions, 1868; The 
Story of Our Planet, 1893; Volcanoes, 1898; 
The Present Relations of Science and 
Religion, 1913; Memories of a Long Life, 
1922. 

Bonnier, Gaston (1853-1922), Fr. bota- 
nist, b. in Paris. Prof, of botany at 
Paris Univ., after becoming prominent 
towards the end of last century, when he 
proved experimentally the synthesis of 
lichens. His La Flore de la France et de 
la Belgique is the leading work of its kind 
in both those countries. (Eng. trans. and 
adaptation by Ethel Mellor, 1925.) 

Bonny, tn. in S. Nigeria, W. Africa. 
It is situated on a creek on the E. side of 
the R. B., near the mouth. It is 
sw'arnpy, and a most unhealthy tn. It 
has a large trade' in palm oil. The R. B. 
is one of the delta mouths of the Quorra. 
Its anchorage is good and safe. Pop. 
6.500. 

Bonomi, Giuseppe (1739-1808), Brit, 
architect, b, at Rome of It. parentage. 
He settled in England in 1767, was made 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and 
in 1804 waa created honorary architect 
to St. Peter’s at Rome. He was largely 
responsible for the revival of the classical 
style of architecture in England. He was 
the architect of Langford Hall in Shrop- 
shire, and Dale Park in Sussex. 

Bonomi, Ivanoe {b. 1873), It. politician 
b. at Mantua, member of the Reform 
Socialist party. Held sev. Cabinet posts 
between 1916 and 1922, in 1920 signing 
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with Couat Sforza the treaty of Rapallo 
which, inter alia, gave Fiume Its inde- 
pendence. With the advent of Mussolini 
he retired from politics, but returned In 
1944 to succeed Bacioglio as Prime 
Minister. He resigned in 1945. 

Bononoini, Giovanni Battista, and Gio- 
vanni Maria, see Buononoini. 

Bononia, in Horn, times the name 
given to the cities now known as (1) 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, a port of France, and 
(2) Bologna In Italy. 

Bonpland, Aim6 Jacques Alexandre 
(1773-1 858), Fr. traveller and botanist, 
b. at La Rochelle on Aug. 22. He studied 
medicine, and for some time served as an 
army surgeon. In 1799, together with 
Humboldt, he undertook a journey of 
exploration through Mexico, Columbia, 
and the dist. round the Amazon. The 
result of this journey was the collection of 
about C,000 plants, which on his return 
to Europe he proceeded to explain in his 
t*lanies ^quinoxialcs. Later, he explored 
Central America. Among his works may 
be mentioned Monographie des Melasto- 
mocees, 1806; and Description des Plantes 
rares de Navarre, 1813. 

Bonsignori, or Buonsignori, Francesco 
(1455-1519), It. painter, b. at Verona. 
Comparatively little is known about his 
life. Many of his works remain at Mantua 
and Verona, and some are to be found in 
the prin. European galleries. Vasari 
declares him to have been a pupil of 
Mantegna. His best-knowm works are 
paintings of the Madonna with saints 
at Verona, and , portraits at Florence. 
See Vasari’s Lives of Italian Painters, 
1895. 

Bonstetten, Albert von (c. 1441-1504), 
Ger. monk and author, a member of the 
Einsiedeln monastery of the Benedictine 
order. His numerous works include; 
Description of Switzerland, 1836; Banish- 
ment of Justice and other Virtues, 1470; 
History of the House of Austria, 1491; 
and Account of the Wars of Charles the 
Bold, 1477. 

Bonstetten, Charles Victor de (1745- 
1832), Swdss writer and publicist, b. at 
Berne, of Fr. descent. He was educated 
at first at home, but afterwards at Leyden, 
in France, and in England, where he 
became a friend of the poet Gray. On 
his father’s death he entered political life, 
and became a dist. governor. But his 
ideas were too liberal, and after the taking 
of the BastiUe he had to retire. In 1795 
he again became a governor of the It.- 
speaking part of the republic, but again 
In 1798 bad to retire because of his politi- 
cal ideas. He finally settled In Geneva 
in 1803, where he died. One of his 
greatest books was the study of the effect 
of climate upon different nationalities, 
Vhomme du midi et Vhomme du nord, 
1824. Other works are Recherches sur 
Iq nature et les lois de Vimagination, 1807 ; 
Etudes de Vhomrm, 1821; Remits diver see, 
1815. 

Bontempelli, Massimo, It. author, b. at 
Como, Italy, 1878. This leader of what 
was really a twentieth -cent\iry literary 
rebellion in Italy was at first an extreme 
conformist. He started out as a prof. 


of letters and a convinced follower of the 
classic methods of Oarduocl. In this 
period he wrpte his Sicilian Odes, inspired 
by antiquity. Then he became a futurist 
and humorist. His book, Lady of my 
Dreams, is composed of short stories 
which relate ima^nary adventures In an 
ultra-modern world, but with an infinite 
care for realism in their details. But his 
chief title to fame in his native land is 
that he was the founder and director of 
the review 900. In this he vigorously 
preached reaction against academic art 
and sentimentalism. 

Bonus, sum paid to shareholders in a 
joint-stock company as addition to 
ordinary dividends. It is generally given 
out of accumulated profits, or the profit 
from some exceptional transaction, wdien 
it is not considered advisable to raise the 
ordinary dividend. As used by insurance 
companies it is an amount added to the 
original amount of the policy by a distri- 
bution pro rata of the accumulated profits, 
or of the surplus. In a more general 
sense B. is used to mean any payment 
more than what is due. 

Bonvin, Franqois (1817-87), Fr. artist, 
b. at Vaugirard. Most of his pictures 
have for their subjects incidents in the 
life of the working people with whom he 
had come ihto contact. Among his best- 
knowm pictures are ‘ ij’Ecoled’orphellnes,* 
‘La Charity,’ ‘La Basse Messe,’ and ‘La 
Cuisinidre.’ 

Bony Fishes, technically known as 
Teleostei, the largest and most important 
sub-class of fishes. They are to be found 
in fresh, salt, and marsh water, and their 
bodies vary in shape from the piscine and 
flat to the snake-like. The features 
which all forms bear in common are; a 
bony skeleton with vertebree, a skin 
covered with soft light scales, an anus, 
optic nerves which cross without fusion, 
and the absence of a spiral valve in the 
intestine. They frequently possess an 
air-bladder, and the eggs usually develop 
into larvcR. The Teleostei have been 
divided into 6 groups; the Acantho- 
pferygii, orspiny-rayed fishes, as the perch, 
mackerel, and blenny; the Pharyngo- 
gnathi, like the above in some respects, 
but having only some of the rays of the 
fins spiny and the lower pharyngeal bones 
fused, as the ^v^a8Be; the Anacanthini, 
with soft fin-rays, os the cod ; the Lopho- 
branchii, with tufted gills, as the pipe- 
fish and sea-horse; the Physostomi, with 
soft fin-rays, open duct to swim, and 
bladder, as the salmon, herring, and eel; 
the Plectognathi, with pectine gills bones 
of upper iaw movable, os the trunk-fish, 
globe - fish, and porcupine fish. See 
A. G. L. Gttnther, Introduction to the 
Study of Fishes, 1880; G. A, Boulenger, 
Systematic Account of the Teleostei, 
1004. 

Bonyhad, tn. of Hungary, situated 
about 148 m. from Budapest, in the co. 
of Tolnu. It trades in com, wine, and 
tobacco. Pop. 6000. 

Bony Pike, Billfish, or Garfish, name 
applied to the garoid fishes of the family 
Lepidosteidse. They have elongated 
snouts, their bodies are covered with 
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thick scales, and in habit they are pre- 
daceous. Lepidosieus oaseua is a species 
commonly found in fresh waters of N. 
America. 

Bonze (Jap. pronunciation of fan 
aiXng, iiiembei of a monastery), memlMjr 
of a Buddhist monastery. The Jap. form is 
bonzo or borizi. The word used to be 
applied by Eur(^poans to any priest in 
Japan and China. 

Booby, species of bird which is closely 
connected with the gannet, and receives 
its humiliating name from the ease with 
which it allows itself to be captured. 
With the gannet it forms the genus Sula 
of the family Stegnnopodidte, but it 
differs from tlie gannet in breeding on 
trees and bushes, and in having no 
feathers on its tluont and lower jaw. It 
is persecuted by tlie frigate or man-of-war 
bird, which belongs to a ditferent genus 
of the same family, and is compelled to 
give up to it the fish which it has cap- 
tured. Tlie birds are cosmopolitan ex- 
cept on cold shores; cyanopa comes 
from the S. Pacific, and <S’. australis from 
the S. swis. 

Booby Bland is situated in Torres Strait, 
off Queensland, Australia. Jt is danger- 
ous to navigation, and a lighthouse has 
been built bore. 

Book, name given to a literary pro- 
duction, usually one vol., and also to sev. 
If forming a single work. The w’ord 
has been variously derived, but the deri- 
vation which presents least dilhcultles is 
that from A. -8. boc, meaning a bee<*h- 
tree, supposedly from the original use of 
beech-bark for writing. Almost as far 
back as it is possible to trace any form of 
civlilsatlon in the w^orld, it is possible 
also to trace the existence of Bs. of some 
form or other. The clay tablets, covered 
with cuneiform Inscriptions, on which wo 
tind the decisions of the law courts of 
Babylonia, have a right with the printed 
matter of the present day to rank os Bs. 
More in the direct line of descent are the 
papyrus rolls of early Egypt, covered 
with the hieroglyphics of tlie priestly 
Egyptians, and of enormous antiquity. 
The fashion thus set of recording events 
on papyrus was one which remained In 
existence for a long time, and as late as 
the thirteenth century papyrus was still 
used as a medium ff>r writing, although 
the earliest extant papyrus goes back to 
some 4000 years u.r. The elks, gave to 
the papyrus which they used the name of 
^t/3Xoy, from which is derived the word 
Bible. The supply of papyrus was at 
one time found to bo declining, and the 
I)ropared skin of sheep and goats w^as 
brought Into use as a substitute, proving 
so successful that it was only replaced 
later by the Invention of paper, an in- 
vention which was Introduced from the 
E., and to which the name of papyrus 
was transferred. The method of prepar- 
ing the skins was traditionally ascribed 
to Eumenes II., king of l*erganium (or 
I‘ergamus); hence the name parchment, 
from Lat. pergamena {charta), paper of 
Per^mum. During the period of the 
predominance of papyrus the usual form 
of B. was the long rolls wound round 
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a stick, but with the commoner use of 
parchment the B. form as we know it at 
the present time began to be used. With 
the invention of printing the form of 
Bs. did not undergo any groat change at 
the beginning. The type used w'as similar 
to the caiigraphy which had been in 
comm n use up to that time. The Bs. 
were first i)riuted without title-pages, and 
the information concerning the printer 
and the place where the B. was printed 
was given at the end of the B. It was 
not until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century that Bs. began to be printed 
with a tltlo-page and the name and 
address of tho printer, together with the 
date of printing. The Bs. produced in 
tin? early days of printing were large, and 
owing to the method of binding heavy as 
well. During tho sixteenth century the 
introduction of a smaller type, and the 
reduction in the size and weight of Bs., 
did much to popularise them, and many 
Hs. tluring this period were brought with- 
in the reach of ordinary people. The 
seventeenth century saw during its early 
days a falling off in the printing of Bs., 
which increased rather than lessened in 
price. Towards the end of the century, 
however, Bs. began to Improve in print- 
ing, although they did not cheapen In 
price. The eighteenth century saw a 
great Improvement in the printing and 
binding of Bs., and the prices of these 
Bs. ag&in became rea.sonable. Bs. were 
often pub. by subscription, and then the 
price was high. Illustrations began to 
appear in them, ^nd it is during this 
period that we get the beginning of the 
popularity of the novel, w'hich was usually 
printed in sev. vols. The price of Bs. 
during the greater part of the century 
was fairly uniform, and Bs. could be 
bought by all classes save tho very poor, 
but tow’ards the end of the century the 
prices again rose. The nineteenth cen- 
tury saw a vast improvement in every 
respect. Bs. were well bound, well 
printed, and in many cases well iUustrated. 
The publishing of Bs. at popular prices 
began, although Bs. which w^ere printed 
cheaply were as a general rule not printed, 
nor yet bound, well. The many inven- 
tions of the centu^, however, helped on 
the publication of Bs. — they were able to 
be obtained by every one; but the prob- 
lem of the good B., well printed and well 
boniul, at a cheap price, was one of the 
problems w'hich were solved during the 
early years of the twentieth century. 

Bookbinding, process w’hereby the leaves 
of books are bound together in such a 
manner as to keep them in order and 
protect them from Injury. It may be 
said to have begun when the method of 
making books from strips of parchment 
wound round rollers at each end was 
superseded by the method of fastening 
leaves together at the back and placing 
the so formed book between covers for 
protective j)urpo8e8. Before the days of 
printing, as early as the sixth century, 
the monks had carried the bindlM of 
MSS. to a very high plane. They 
bound the MSS. between boards, 

1 which were afterwords decorated with 
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metal and jewels. This was known as 
the Byzantine style of bindinsr. The 
majority of the books so bound were 
destroyed by people seekint? for gems 
that were supposed to bo hidden In their 
coTers, which were made of wood of great 
thickness. Then between the tenth and 
fourteenth centuries the monks of Eng- 
land, having copied and Improved the 
designs of books brought from the E., 
became the foremost binders of Europe. 
The binding of books was now done by 
the aid of leather stretched over the 
boards and decorated with the Impress 
of small stamps bearing conventional 
designs. 

But the introduction of the printing 
press gave a great impetus to the trade 
of B., and as the number of books in- 
creased so the office of bookbinder be- 
came separated from that of printer. 
This, together with the introduction into 
Venice from the E. of the use of gold leaf 
in the decoration of bindings, caused the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries to bo one of the finest 
periods in the history of B. At this time 
morocco leather was first used, and with 
the aid of fine, delicate tools for im- 
pressing designs on covers, the result was 
the foundation of an exquisite art for the 
decoration of bindings. Venice was the 
seat of this rich ornamentation, and 
the distinct character of the designs 
originated there gives rise to the Venetian 
attern of tool. Some of the most cele- 
rated patrons of the art In Venice were 
Tommaso Maioli, Aldus Manutius ((j.v.), 
founder of the Aldine Press, and Jean 
Grolier of Lyons, sometime treasurer to 
the duchy of Milan. When Grolier re* 
turned to Franco, he had his books bound 
under bis own supervision In such a 
manner that they cannot be equalled 
even to-day in beauty of design or in 
excellence of workmanship. The Fr. 
school of binders, led by Nicolas and 
Clovis Eve in the sixteenth century. Le 
Gascon and du Seuil in the seventeenth, 
and the Padelonp and Dorfime familms in 
the eighteenth century, ably follow'ed up 
the impulse given in Franco by Grolier, 
and kept in unrivalled until the end of 
the eighteenth century. In Germany t he 
books were usually bound in pigskin, 
vellum, or calf; the latter being preferred 
for its softness and smooth surface and 
its great advantages for blind-tooling, 
i.e. the impression of designs without the 
use of gold. 

In England, however, the men who 
stand out pre-eminently are of compara- 
tively recent time. While we may men- 
tion Thomas Bcrtholet, binder to Henry 
VIII., and John Gibson in the reign of 
James I., yet chief notice must be paid to 
Samuel Mearne, binder to Charles II., who 
originated the ‘cottage' style of ornamen- 
tation. In the eighteenth century Robert 
Harley, earl of Oxford, had books bound 
in red morocco with centre panels sur- 
rounded by a broad tooled border, so 
founding the Harleian style. Other 
names to be noted are Baumgarteu 
and Benedict, Kalthoeber (credited with 
the introduction of painted edges, though 


according to Zaehnsdorf he rediscovered 
the secret if it had been lost, for it had 
certainly been done in the sixteenth cen- 
tury), and Staggemelr. At the end of 
the eighteenth century Roger Payne used 
original artistic tools of his own design, 
always finishing his bindings in accord- 
ance with the character of the book. 
These were followed by Lewis, Mackenzie, 
Hayday, and Zaehnsdorf. After a period 
of staimation and imitation an artistic 
revival in printing at the end of last 
century owed its inspiration to William 
Morris, though the virtual founder of the 
modern school of l)inding was T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson, of the Doves Press 
and Bindery. Later names that may be 
mentioned are Douglas Cockerell, a pnpil 
of Cobden-Sanderson, Charles Ricketts, 
Miss E, M. MacColl, and others. 

Modem Divisions . — Large eds. of books 
are covered with cloth by machinery at a 
very quick rate. Since this process differs 
materially from that of leather binding, 
the ordinary cloth binding should be 
described as casing, and the term binding 
reserved for the process when the boardi 
are attached to the book before covering. 
In casing the boards are covered and then 
glued to the book. Nearly all branches of 
B. to-day can bo performed by machinery, 
but w'O luay first describe the various 
operations of handicraft B. before de- 
scribing modern machine methods, be- 
cause these latter have been evolved 
from the handicraft processes. 

Folding . — Books arc usually received 
from the printers in sheets which require 
folding. Each sheet is niiinhered wdth a 
signature. From the number of folds in 
a sheet a book is known as a folio, quarto, 
octavo, duodecimo, etc. Folio implies 
1 fold down the centre, or 2 leaves to the 
sheet. Quarto refers to sheets folded 
again across, making 4 . leaves to the 
sheet. Similarly, octavo nicaiiB 8 leaves 
to the sheet. For folding by hand, the 
only instrument used is a folding stick, 
made of wood or bone, shaped like a 
paper-knife. 

Gathering . — When the sheets have been 
folded into sections, then tliey have to be 
gathered into books. The usual way of 
gathering by hand is by laying piles of 
sections on a long table, a section being 
taken from each pile in turn. After 
gathering, the book must be collated, 
i.e. looked through to see that there are 
no sections misplaced or pages out of 
place. 

Sewing and Stitching. — Hand-sewing is 
done on a press which has a crossbar 
from which are suspended vertical lay 
cords. These cords are then fastened to 
keys. Through small holes in the backs 
of the sections the threaded needle is 
passed round these cords, so fastening the 
section to the cord. The sowing thread 
1 b continually joined up, so that it is con- 
tinuous through the whole book. When 
the back has been sewn in, then the 
sewing thread is merely passed up through 
the centre of the section and over the 
binding cord. 

Trimming . — Most books are now bound 
with cut edges. In these cases, after 
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sewing up, the book Is placed either in a 
press and cut with a plough, or as is the 
case with large outputs, in a guillotine, 
A guillotine conRlsts ot a bed upon which 
the book is placed end adjusted by 
gauges, and securely held down by a 
press. A knife then descends which cuts 
the edge accurately at the places which 
have been marked with compasses. When 
the fore-edge has been cut, the bottom 
and the top may be treated in the same 
manner. 

Gluing Up . — The books are now 
knocked up until they are square, and 
they are then placed between gluing 
boards, and a hot coating of glue, which 
is not too thick. Is spreau over the back; 
the object of this is to aid in the holding 
of the sections together, and to make the 
back firmer to withstand the rounding 
and backing processes. 

Rounding . — The trimmed books have 
now to be rounded. The purpose of this 
is to prevent the back sinking in. The 
book fa taken when the glue Is not quite 
dry, or the glue is moistened slightly. 
The book is then nulled into a round 
shape with the left nand and hammered 
with the right until it takes a rounded 
form. This is performed on both sides 
of the book and requires great care. Not 
all books are rounded, some having ‘flat* 
backs. 

TJarking . — The book has now to be 
backed, or grooved, so that the boards 
may turn on them as on a hinge, and may 
fit closely against the aides. Therefore, 
according to the thickness of the covers, 
the groove must be made deep or small. 
The book is placed between 2 backing 
boards with the back slightly projecting, 
and the book adjusted until the rounding 
is even and the head and tail seen to be 
rectangular. The whole is now fired in 
a press in such a way that the back will 
fall outwards, forming a sharp groove. 
It is then hammered into position on both 
sides. 

Decorating of Edges . — Ordinary cloth- 
cased books have either plain trimmed 
edges or are decklc-cdgcd, i.e. rough and 
uncut. But n.8 in the case of leather- 
bound books the edges may bo decorated 
in a number of dilTerent ways, to prevent 
the soiling which must happen with 
white edges. The edges may be sprinkled 
with spots of one or more colours. A 
simple sprinkling of one colour is ob- 
tained by letting drops of the paint fall 
from a brush rubbed on a flue sieve. 
When two or more colours are used then 
sand is spread over the edges to keep some 
portions protected from the colour. 
Again, edges may be coloured plainly, 
in which case the colour, mixed with 
water, is spread over the edges with a 
sponge or brush. One of the finest 
methods of decorating edges is that 
known as marbling. This is a special 
branch of the trade and depends upon 
the fact that colours mired with ox gall 
will float upon a sized surface, and a 
colour containing more gall will force the 
first off. The smooth edge of a book will 
take these colours up, so the marbling is 
prepared in a trough and the edge of the 


book dipped in it diagonally from corner 
to corner. This must be done before the 
book is rounded, or if after, then the book 
must be knocked back for the process. 
There are many recognised varieties of 
design in marbling, the commonest of 
which is comb or feather marbling. The 
most elaborate system of decoration is 
gilding. This is performed by placing 
the book in a press and scraping the edges 
smooth with a steel scraper. A mixture 
of black-lead and glair — white of egg 
beaten to a froth in water — ^is then 
brushed over the edges, and when this is 
dry the gold leaf is laid on the edge from 
the gold cushion to which it has been 
transferred from the gold-leaf book with 
a gold knife. The gilder then polishes 
the book-edge with a highly polished 
agate or bloodstone. 

Casing . — A lining of mull (gauze) 
having been laid on the back of the book 
to strengthen it, the covers are now pre- 
pared from strawboards, coloured cloth, 
and stiff paper for the back. After being 
cut to the size required, the cloth is glued 
carefully and the backing paper and 
boards laid on; the edges of the cloth 
being cut at the corners, to prevent thick 
folds when it is turned over the boards. 
After these covers have been finished, 
they are pasted to the books and pressed, 
after which the cloth -cased book Is 
ready for use. 

Leather Binding . — With leather the 
process is different in most coses. Al- 
though sometimes the leather covers are 
made separately and placed on the book 
complete, yet the proper method of 
binding is that by which the covers are 
built up around the book. To the book 
in the state already described under the 
decoration of edges, head bands are added 
of vellum or catgut covered with silk or 
cotton, or of calico over cord. The pur- 
pose of those is to prevent too great a 
strain coming on the book when it is 
being taken from a shelf. Bands — 5 as 
a rule — of leather are now pasted or glued 
on the backs of the books. The mill- or 
straw-boards are fastened to the book by 
lacing the sewing lay-cords through the 
boards, or inserting in the thickness of 
the boards (i.c. split-boards). In the 
case of books which have a flexible back, 
the leather is ffistene«l directly on to the 
book, and it consequently adheres to 
the back of the book, although it is 
flexible enough to allow of the book 
opening. 

Coverings . — Bound books are covered 
with either split sheepskins, sheepskins, 
morocco, or any other leather, parchment, 
vellum, cloth, velvet, and imitation 
leather. Special processes are required 
for each of these. Those bound in 
leather may be either bound in whole 
leather, or half bound, having the corners 
and back made of leather and the sides 
of cloth or paper. The third typo is the 
limp type, which has the cover flexible 
and pasted directly to the back of the 
book. After the covering has been put 
over the boards the end papers are pasted 
down to the boards and the inside covered 
with paper. \ 
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FOLDING 

A, Flat sheets fed 
automatically. 

B, C, First and 
second folding 
rollers. 

D, Final folding 
rollers, l>eIow which 
the folded sections 
can be seen. 


SEWING 

The operator is 
placing in the 
‘ saddle ’ a section 
which moves for- 
ward to be sewn to 
preceding sections. 
The operator in the 
rear is separating 
the sewn books. 






TRIMMING 

The edges of sewn 
books are cut on 
the ‘continuous 
trinirner ’ to the 
required size. Here 
the operator is 
feeding them into a 
shoot, whence they 
are passed below a 
vertical knife to 
cut the fore-edge. 
Two horizontal 
knives cut head 
and tail. 
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BLOCKING 

The press ira 
prints from a brass 
stamp the title or 
design on the bind- 
ing-case in ink, 
gold leaf, or metal- 
lic or pigment toils. 




CASINO -IN 

A coating of paste 
is applied to the 
sides of the book 
which is pushed up 
into the binding- 
case, the back of 
which has been 
rounded by the 
same machine. 



EXAMINING 

AND 

wrapping 

After pressing m 
hydraulic presses, 
the books are ex- 
amined for faults, 
then wrapped in 
a dust-jacket. 
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EmbelUshina. — VN'hen small ornaments 1 bound book, and 1000 cloth cases an 


are used and made up into design, it is 
known as hand-finishing, and when a 
large design Is used then the process is 
known as blocking. In either case the 
tooling may be blind or gold. Gold tool- 
ing is performed by pressing gold leaf on 
to a specially prepared surface and brush- 
ing off the gold leaf not stamped on. 
Blind-tooling is merely an impression on 
the leather or other cover, without any 
colour whatsoever. Blind - tooling is 
sometimes termed antique or monastic 
tooling. 

Bible Bindings are largely in leather, 
and offer facilities for a display of taste on 
the port of binders, owing to the custom 
of having rounded corners, limp, soft 
corners without flaps, or yapp — soft with 
flap — covers, specially gilded edges, and 
tasteful linings for the covers. 

Modern Machinery for B. — Auto- 
matic machines now play a leading 
part in the production of books. For 
t)amphlot binding, wob and rotary typo 
printing presses now do all the work of 
folding. One machine will now do all the 
work of assombhng the sections, gluing 
the paper cover and trimming and cutting 
the (‘dgos. There are also, inter alia, auto- 
mat io case-making machines; an auto- 
matic inker for printing on the covers; a 
stamper with rolled-gold leaf attachment 
for impressing titles and designs on the 
cose; a three-knife trimmer for edge- 
trimndng and cutting; a machine for 
pressing the loaves preparatory to stitch- 
ing; and a cosing-in maclilne for fastening 
the book to the covers. 

Case work now embraces almost all tho 
novels, travel books, etc., which are pro- 
duced in great quantities; but tho result 
often means books of less strength. Such 
books are printed so that they may bo 
easily folded into sections with a deflnito 
number of pages to each, and the folding 
is done by special machinery which may 
take a Gl-pago sheet, slit and fold it into 
4 sections of 16 pages each or 2 of 32 
j)agc8 each, delivering them from the 
different ])nrts of tho machine at sev. 
thousand sheets an hour. Each section 
bears a ‘signature’ to facilitate rapid 
gathering and collation during ‘making 
up,’ and tho gathering, too, is often done 
by special macliinery. After the sections 
are sorted, they are thread -sewn by 
machines, sometimes over 2 or 3 tapes for 
reinforcement, and are then reaiiy for 
roun«ling and hacking; the latter process 
is to give a nicely rounded effect to tho 
back and the fore edges of the book. 

‘ Hounding’ is related to the sewing and 
is intended to overcome tbo difllculty of 
the increased back-space caused by tho 
threads, and is now generally done by 
a rounding machine. The covei’S of these 
case-work books are made separately 
from the books themselves, and generally 
by a case-making machine. The term 
‘case* refers to a cover made separately 
and into which tho trimmed, rounded, 
backed, and mull -lined book of sections 
Is glued by means of the end-papers. 
The making of the case and the lettering 
and tooling are done apart from the un- 


hour can be turned out on some of the 
machines now In use. Whatever lettering 
or tooling is reqiilred Is also done by 
machinery, in a blocking press by which 
gold, metallic or pigment foils, or Ink, 
are impressed on the case. A good many 
cases are printed or blocked in colours as 
well as gold-blocked, although keen com- 
petition has liTtely modifted tho too lavish 
use of gold leaf. The cases are applied 
to tho books in a caslng-ln machine 
which glues the end-papers on tho sides, 
and pushes the book into tho case, the 
back of which may have been rounded on 
the same machine. Demand for cheap 
issues of standard or classic literature has 
resulted in some popular libraries being 
almost entirely produced on one lingo 
machine, linked together and operated by 
different classes of workers at different 
points. This means a saving of time and 
tho production of a very fair ed. at a 
small price. The majority of commercial 
books could not be produced on one 
machine, but there are single machines 
used to-day which require only slight 
assistance from other machines in order 
to turn out counter bill books; but it is 
a highly specialised branch of B. and of 
course results In tl)o production of articles 
retailablo at o very low price. Tho mis- 
cellaneous hook -binders — that is, those 
who make memorial books, diaries, and 
books which are intended to stand good 
wear and hooks with highly decorative 
bindings — do not rely much on machinery. 
Indeed, the ciovelopment of modern 
machine processes for mass production 
of cheap literature or of the low-priced 
commercial hook goes hand in hand with 
the development of high-class bindings 
and decorative work, especially in Ger- 
many and France. 

Ordinary Business or Commercial Books, 
— The sewing of hooks which are intended 
to last for a considerable time and which 
are well bound is still done usually by 
hand; hut a good deal of tho sewing of 
most other hooks is now done by a hook- 
sowing machine, chiefly wdlh tai)e sup- 
ports. The style of biruling usually 
adopted for thread-sown hooks, like com- 
nion bill hooks, is ‘(luartcr-binding,' 
which consists of boards with a coloured 
paper flnish and cloth up tho l) 0 ck; stout 
straw hoards are glued on tho ond-papers, 
strips of cloth up the hack, and the hooks 
are trimmed round. But superior quarter- 
hound hooks, after being sewn, are 
trimmed In a guillotine; the hacks arc 
then well glued, and before the glue is 
set the hack and fore edge are nicely 
rounded. This operation is now fre- 
quently performed by a rounding machine. 
Before the covers are put on, the hacks 
aro strengthened by adding cloth or 
leather strips — leather or imitation leather 
is genoraUy used for covering the back, 
and cloth or marbled paper for the sides; 
and these are 'turned in’ to give a more 
flnlshed appearance than i» possible with 
the cheaper bindings, the result being 
that no hoards are visible. Tho make- 
up of a half-hound hook is superior to 
that of a quarter-bound hook in every 
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way; quarter-bouud books are always 
fitted with flexible backs, but the back 
of a half-bound book, whether an account 
and general commercial book or any 
other, is firm and substantial, and when 
the book Is open there is an air space 
between the loaves and the cover back, 
which space is called a ‘hollow’ or ‘open 
back and ensures durability. Half-bound 
books have leather corner pieces in addi- 
tion to the leather back, and the covers 
arc heavily built; the end-papers at bo- 
inning and end consist generally of 
ighly decorated ‘marbled paper.’ The 
marbling- of account books is an elaborate 
rocess done tlirougb a special marbling 
nth or trough; but though the general 
principles of marbling are the same for all 
bindings, tlicre is a variety of styles, each 
requiring a somewhat different method. Tn 
large bindfu'ies a marbling machine is 
brought into service for the colouring of 
book edges. Sometimes, instead of being 
marbled, edges are 8imx)ly ‘sprinkled/ a 
less costly but not so attractive or 
finished pi’ocess. For largo quantities 
of books, sprinkling is done by a mechani- 
cal sprayer. It may bo noted here that 
library books have their marbled or 
sprinkled edges burnished, the process 
being ott’ectod by a bnrniaher, generally 
in the form of a specially shaped agate 
in a wooden holder, Russia leather bands 
are ‘ laced ’ on to some types of full leather 
bindings, but only for books which are 
for exceedingly long currency. When 
on CO tlio covers are fixed, the books are 
sent to bo ‘finished’ and ‘polished up,' 
and to have the lettering and ornamenta- 
tion added to the backs and sides. The 
lettering and marking tools are of brass; 
those for rolling are circular, with the 
design cut out om the circumference and 
mounted, and they revolve as the tool is 
played forwards and backwards. The 
leather of the cover is sponged over with 
glair, and, when dry, gold leaf is applied 
and finally the cover is given a coat of 
varnish. This completes the whole 
operation of binding. 

See J. W. Zaehnsdorf, 71ie Art of Book- 
bimiiiiy, 100;J; 1). Oockerell, Bookbinding, 
190.'», and Some Note^ on Bookbinding, 
192U; G. D. Hobson, English Binding 
before 1500, 1929; D. Leighton, Modern 
Bookbinding, 1935; A. J. Philip, The 
Business oj Bookbinding, 1935; J. S. H. 
Bates, Bookbinding for Schools, 1941, 

Book-clubs. There are various kinds of 
B.: for the purchase and reading of various 
books, for tbe printing of books in 
connection with a certain subject or study, 
and for the sale of books to members. 
Formerly many clubs used to bo formed 
for the purchase of the best works of the 
day as tliey issued from the press, and for 
the distribution of them in tm’ii among the 
membei’s. Tbo books thus bought were 
sold annually, and the proceeds carried 
forward. 

Another kind of B., for the printing of 
books, still exists in this country and the 
U.S.A. As first founded, they wore 
largely convivial clubs, holding dinners 
at intervals. Each member was bound 
to defray tbe cost of reprinting as many 


copies of some scarce work as there were 
members in the club ; the chairman’s copy 
w'as generally printed on vellum. The 
oldest of the B. Is the Dilettante Society, 
which dates from 1734; another very 
anct. club is the Cymmrodorion, or 
Metropolitan Cambrian Institute. The 
first B. which was carried on after modern 
methods was the Roxbnrghe Institute, 
which was instituted in 1813. Other 
famous B. are the Bannatyne Club, 
founded by Scott in 1823; tbe Maitland 
Club; tbo Abbotsford Club; and the 
Camden Society. 

The B. as it is known to-day Is a scheme 
for supplying to enrolled members special 
eds. of new books at regular Intervals. 
The Idea was put into l>olng in a large 
way in the U.S.A. , the Book of too 
Month Club, formed there in 192G, 
achieving eventually huge circulations. 
It was quickly followed by otlier Bs. in the 
U.S.A., nota.bly the Literary Guild which 
also has a vfist membership. In England 
the Book Society was formed in London 
in 1929, its committee of literary critics 
eelecilng each month for the society’s 
members a choice of one new book and 
‘recommending’ scv. more books. Tbe 
chosen book and the recommended books 
are made available for sale to members at 
the same time and at the same price as the 
ordinary ed. is first pub., and a jour, is 
given to members. Specialised Bs. fol- 
lowed with certain variations, notably 
political and religious Bs., and a variation 
of the purely literary B. was instituted in 
1937 by Readers Union, which provides its 
members each month with a special ed. of 
a book which has been pub. one year or 
more, the price to members being lower 
than that of the regular ed. Among other 
Bs. operating with a large membership on 
similar lines are World Books (The Reprint 
Society) and Foyle’s B. There are also 
sev. of these ‘reprint’ Bs. in the U.S.A. 

Book-collecting. It is axiomatic among 
book -collectors that the value of a library 
must depend almost entirely upon tbo 
skill of the particular collector. B. may 
assume many forms, but there ought to 
be some central idea dominating the 
bringing together of a mass of books, 
coupled with the adoption of some metlioil 
of classification. Some collectors arc 
attracted almost solely by tbo rarity of 
a book, others by tbo ago; yet othcis 
by the hire of a first or early ed., by the 
splendour or tastefuluess of the binding, 
while some desire to bring together as 
many books as possible on certain specific 
subjects either for their own edification 
or with a view to ultimate transference 
to tbo public. B. in the true sense must, 
be distinguished from the formation of a 
public or working library. Finally, a 
book -collector should not be a ‘biblio- 
maniac,’ or person who, regardless of its 
points, collects, yet never reads, any book 
that happens to strike his fancy. An 
excellent list of rare, curious, and valu- 
able books, compiled by a bookseller who 
was evidently anything but a biblio- 
maniac, is to be found in A Journey 
Round the Library of a Bibliomaniac, by 
Wm. Davis, 1821. It is often said that 
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the element of rarity is over-estimated 
by book-collectors. In this connection 
It is not far from the truth to assert that 
rarity does not depend on the number of 
copies originally printed, but rather on 
the existence or otherwise of the belief 
that any particular book will always be 
easily procurable. An illustration of this, 
given in Slater’s Library Manual, is fur- 
nished by the celebrated ‘Elzevirs,’ or 
books printed by Lonis Elze\'ir of Eey- 
den, who tlourishecl in the sixteenth 
century. Although the market was for 
that period Hooded with ‘Elzevirs* they 
never bceaine coniinon, and though the 
vogue of ‘Elzevirs’ has fluctuated, they 
are almost as diligently sought after 
as ever. B. in the modern sense is 
generally said to have originated in 
the public-spirited action during the 
Tudor period, after the dissolution of 
the monasteries and the plundering of 
the monastic libraries, of ArchhiHh(m 
Parker and Sir Bobert C-otton, who made 
it their business to rescue as many of 
the hooks as possible. A inimbor of 
modern collectors ow’e their treasures 
to the purchase of old libraries belong- 
ing to private owners. The tasteful 
bindings of Grolier {see also Bookbind- 
ing) and other Fr. and also It. book- 
binders which appeared after the Re- 
naissance, probably added a stimulus to 
a form of B. Impetus was given to B. 
by the introduction from Holland towards 
the end of the seventeenth century of the 
ouatoin of selling old books by auction, 
and the bobby of B. quickly became 
fashionable. Prices have fluctuated from 
time to time. Gk. and Latin classics, 
even those of the Elzevir and Aldine 
presses, fell in value in the course of the 
nineteenth century. The close of that 
century» however, saw a rapid increase in 
the prices of si)ecimens of early printing, 
illuminated MSS., first eds. of Eng. 
classic^}, and the earlier Fr. and It. 
printers. Caxtou’s, however, have more 
than held their owm. Slater in his Manunl 
of 1884 prices copies at from £100 to £500. 
In the JSook Prices Current for 1912 the 
Canterbury Tales, printed by Caxton 
about 1478, was priced at £905; while, 
in 1926, J. Gower’s Confessio Amaniis 
a first-ed. Caxton, went for $20,000 
(£4000), Some of the most celebrated 
sales held in this country include those 
of the libraries of the duke of Roxburghe 
In 1812 for £23,400; Wm. Beckford 
(author of Vathek) in 1823 for the record 
price of £89,200 ; Richard Heber in 1834-7 
for £57,500; the earl of Sunderland In 
1881 for £56,580; the earl of Ashburnham 
in 1897-8 for £62,700; and Lord Amherst 
of Hockney in 1908-11 for £34,878. The 
Huth librarj% formed by Henry Huth 
(1815-78), and dispersed in 9 portions, 
1911-20, realised — apart from some im- 
portant vols. disposed of otherwise than 
by auction — £250,566. The Brltwell 
Court library, which, after passing to 
Mr. Christie-Miller, was sold in batches 
1916-27 (not all by auction), fetched far 
more — is said to have fetched altogether 
£612,145. The second decade of the 
twentieth century was marked, in the 


Eng.-speaklng world, by a craze for first 
eds. of modern authors. In America 
there was a huge sale extending from 
Nov. 1923 to Mar. 1924, when the library 
of John Quinny, mostly modern first 
eds., fetched $226,351-35 (about £45,270). 
In 1929 £160 was paid for a copy of the 
first ed. of John Galsworthy’s Man of 
Property. The largest price ever paid 
for a single book at an auction in this 
country w^as £16,000, in 1948, for a 
fourteenth -century manuscript psalter 
illuminated for the wife of King John of 
France, from the library at Florence of 
Baron Horace de Landau. £15,400 was 
given by Dr. A. 8. W. Rosenbach on 
Apr. 2, 1928, for the ori^nal MS. of 
‘Lewis Carroll’s’ Aliceas Adventures Under 
Ground (pub. as Alice's Adventure.s in 
Wonderland) with some letters from the 
author to the original of ‘Alice.’ The 
Louterell Psalter, formerly in possession 
of the Weld family at Lul worth Castle in 
Dorset, was acquired in Feb. 1929 by J, 
Plerpont Morgan, jun. — for the purpose of 
saving it from being withdrawn by its 
owuier from the Brit. Museum and sold; 
Mr. Morgan paid £31,500 for it. Ho also 
ac(| Hired from the same ownership the 
‘Bedford Psalter* — a newly discovered 
one — for £33,000; also for the benefit of 
the Museum. These M8S. became the 
property of the museum on payment of 
these sums. His father, J. IHerpont 
Morgan, sen., on his death in 1913, left n 
library of about 25,000 vols., valued 
at $7,500,000, for the use of the people 
of New York. San Gabriel, California, 
possesses a library bequeathed by Henry 
E. Huntington, containing an immense 
collection of Shakespeariana. For full 
Information os to prices, set the ann. 
vols. of Book Prices Current and Book 
A^iiction Becords. As to technical appel- 
lations and marks by which the genuine- 
ness of old books may be tested, see 
Slater’s Library Manual. See also R. B. 
McKerrow, An Introduction to Biblio- 
graphy for Literary Students, 1928; J. 
Carter (ed.), New Paths in Book -collecting, 
1934; H. G. Aldls, The Printed Book, 1941 ; 
P. H. Muir, Book-collecting as a Hobby in 
a Series of Letters to Uverynian, 1944; J. 
Carter, Taste and Technique in Book 
Collecting, 1948. 

Book Illustrationi, see Illustrations. 

Book-keeping, the science of recording 
commercial and pecuniary transactions lu 
a systematic and accurate manner, that 
will preserve a distinct record and thus 
enable one at any subsequent date to 
understand their nature and effect with 
clearness and expedition, and also enable 
one to ascertain the exact state of the 
financial position of a business. All trans- 
actions should be correctly entered, as the 
stability of a business depends on the 
accuracy of Its books, for these may be 
regarded as a mercantile chart, by a 
reference to which a merchant should be 
able to obtain information as to his 
trading; whether a certain dept. Is pay- 
ing or worked at a loss, and whether his 
business Is improving or likely to lead him 
to the bankruptcy court. Ineflaclent B. 
may often be the cause of bankruptcy. 
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Bankrupts are liable to be penalised for 
keeping: unsatisfactoiy books (the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts, 1883 and 1890). Companies 
rejfifltered under the Companies (Consoli- 
dation) Act, 1929, are compelled to keep 
at least 5 statutory books, and have their 
books audited annually by a public 
accountant. Under Section 26 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, it is 
obligatory for a public joint-stock com- 
pany to submit an ann. statement in 
the form of a balance-sheet, audited by 
the company’s auditors, to the Registrar 
of J oint-Stock Companies. Earliest known 
treatise on B. was by Lucas de Burgo, 
1494, but the subject can be traced 
to the iutroductlon of barter. At that 
time, whenever the transactions involved 
credit, traders had recourse to tho ele- 
mentary form of the notched stick, or 
chalk marks on a handy rock. In the 
fifteenth century the great mercantile 
cities of N. Italy, at that time the chief 
commercial centres of Europe, adopted 
the principles of double entry {doppia 
acrittura), and this system, under the 
name of tho It. method, gradually made 
its way over Europe, many of the original 
names still being used in the practice of 
the science. The double entry system 
first appeared in England about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, and 
sev. books were produced on the subject, 
but only contained a modified version of 
the It. method. There are one or two 
different systems of B., and the so-called 
single entry Is but an unsystematic, un- 
reliable, and often misleading method. 
It merely consists of personal accounts, 
which only enable a trader to ascertain 
with whom he trades, and a mass of in- 
complete memoranda from which it is 
almost impossible to discover whether a 
profit has been made or not. The double 
entry system is mathematically correct in 
its results, and gives a complete statement 
of all business dealings. The books kept 
by a merchant vary according to his busi- 
ness, and on taking up the studv of B. one 
is not taught how to keep the books of a 
particular trade such os those of a cloth 
merchant, wine merchant, or publisher, 
but the principles that will admit of 
general application to modern business, 
and this knowledge an intelligent person 
will have no difficulty in applying to any 
specific business. The chief hooks used 
in a firm keeping their transactions aud 
accounts in the modern method are ; 

Private Ledger. — This contains the 
records of the capital and ‘drawing,’ 
and the profit and loss accounts; thus if 
there were ‘2 partners in a firm, each 
contributing as capital £6000, the respeo- 
live amounts would be credited to separ- 
ate ‘capital accounts.* The heading 
would be Merchants* Capital Account, 
and the amount of cosh paid in by one 
partner would be entered on the right 
hand (credit) side : first the year and date, 
then ‘by cash £5O0o,’ the same proceeding 
being employed for the other partner. 
Drawing account: In this would be entered 
on the left-hand (debit) side the sums 
drawn out by the partners, and on the 
credit side the interest allowed on the 


capital of each partner, and also the share 
of the profit realised or loss sustained; 
when the (Rawing account is balanced 
tho difference should be transferred to 
the respective capital accounts of th(^ 
partners. F^rofit and loss account: To 
this would be debited all the trade ex- 
pen‘?e8, and on the credit side one would 
have the gross profit, the difference of 
course, as previously stated, being trans- 
ferred to tho drawing account. 

The cash book is practically a i)art of the 
ledger, which is separated for purposes of 
convenieneo. In uiodeni B. it is always 
taken for granted that the cash book is 
separate from the ledger, and is used 
alone for entering cash receipts and pay- 
ments; as this is an integral part of the 
ledger, ail items in it are separate halves 
of twofold entries; thus cash coming in 
from John Jones, £6, would be entered 
in tho cash book on tho debit side, and 
posted (the act of separately transferring 
the entry to the account which such an 
entry affects in the ledger). This would 
make tho double entry. Thus we see that 
every entry that is debited in tlie cash 
book is credited to a corresponding 
account in the appropriate ledger, and 
vice versa. It is the practice of a cashier 
to enter cash receipts from the accom- 
panying statements or cheques, and the 
payments from the memoranda or counter- 
foils in the trader’s possession; then the 
corresponding entries (debit or credit) are 
made as soon after this as possible. The 
cash book should bo balanced monthly, 
checked by the balance in hand, at bank, 
and brought down. It is advisable to 
prepare a reconciliation statement, show- 
ing how the balance is made up, thus: 

Cash receipts, as per cash 

book .... £2000 17 6 

Cash payments, as per cash 

book . . . . 1560 4 6 

Balance . . £440 13 0 

In hand — 

Notes . £10 0 0 

Silver . 5 10 6 

Copper . 006 

£ 16 11 0 

Atbank .... 436 2 0 

£440 13 0 

The sates or day book is used daily to 
record particulars of goods sold on credit, 
and Is usually in an analysed form, to 
facilitate the dissecting and summarisa 
Won of a variety of goods; thus, by em- 
ploying a system of grouping the different 
sales, the merchant can ten at a glance 
what particular dept, or class of goods is 
selling the most. A simple form of ana- 
lysed sales book would be required by a 
trader dealing in corn, flour, and maize 
it would be constructed as specimen 
on p. 492. When the particulars of an 
order have been entered in tlie sales book, 
the invoice should be made out there- 
from and dispatched to the customer, 
then the entry should be posted to the 
debit side of the customer’s account In 
the ledger: this makes the double entry. 
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Tbe sales book should bo carefully added 
up, the totals carried forward, and at the 
end of a given period, usually monthly, 
the final totals are posted to the credit of 
the sales account, thus showing at a glance 
the correct sales of each particulor line. 


Bill Book . — It is the custom of many 
trading concerns to make and receive 
payments by methods differing from 
coins, bank-notes, or cheque. ‘Bills of 
exchange,* or ‘drafts,’ are stamped 
promises to pay, and according to the 


Sales Book (Analysed Foum) 


Date 

Sold to 

Particulars 

Fol. 

Corn 

Flour 

Maize 

Total 

194S 

Oct. 

J. done's 

1 

1 

! 

1 Sack Flour 

1 ,, Corn 

1 „ Maize 

66 

£ 8. d. 

10 0 0 

£ 8. d. 

6 0 0 

£ 8. d. 

10 0 0 

£ 8. d. 

26 0 01 


1 1 0 0 0 i 

6 0 0 

10 0 0 

26 0 0 i 


The Purchase or Bought Dag Book . — 
In many business houses, purchases form 
a considerable part of the transactions, 
and various methods are employed to 
record them as concisely as possible. If 
tbe trader employs a good system, the 
labour involved in recording them is 
considerably lessened. It will be foimd 
that the purchases on ‘credit* are very 
numerous and invoices will be received 
of all shapes and sizes, and in order to 
avoid considerable postings to the ‘pur- 
chases account,’ and the ‘bought day 
book,’ or as il is usually culled, the ‘pur- 
chases journal.’ is employed: this is on 
the same principle as the snlcs day book, 
and in this all credit purchases arc en- 
tered, the various purchases extended to 
their respective columns, and as the per- 
sons named in the purchases Journal are 
creditors they will therefore be posted to 
the credit side of their personal accotints, 
as with the sales book. The purchases 
journal would bo added up at tne end of 
a period and tbe totals posted to the debit 
of the purchases account, thus saving a 
multitude of entries in this account. 

Journal . — In modern commercial prac- 
tice the journal proper has almost boon 
done away with, in tact some important 
business houses employ no journal proper 
ut all. On the Continent, however, the 
journal is still extensively used, being 
ruled to contain the whole of a trader’s 
transactions. In France, under the Code 
of Napoleon, its use was made compulsory. 
It is now used for recording such trans- 
actions as opening and closing entries, 
especially for those that do not come 
within the scone of other books, such as 
adjustments, bad debts, interest, etc. 
The common form of journal is simple; it 
consists of columns for the date of the 
entry, particulars, folio, and 2 cash 
columns for debit and credit; a usual 
entry would be thus: 


Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 (45 and 46 
Viet. chap. 61), may bo defined as an 
nnconditlonal order in writing addressed 
l)y one person to another, signed by the 
person giving It, requiring the person to 
whom It Is addressed to pay on demand, 
or at a fixed or determined future time, a 
cert-ain sum In money to, or to the order 
of, a specified person, or to bearer. A 
bill of exchange has many advantages, 
although some business houses do not 
adopt bills of exchange, considering them 
as significant of a state of weak finance. 
Some of the chief advantages of a bill of 
exchange are: it is a negotiable Instru- 
ment, a convenient method for the trans- 
fer of debts, and there is prompt legal 
recovery in the case of non-payment. 
A firm may be financially embarrassed 
but have a considerable amount owing in 
book debts, so they arrange for some of 
their debtors to accept a bill drawn upon 
them; they con then obtain financial 
relief in a number of ways; discount the 
bill with a banker or bill broker, who will 
advance the money on it, subject to the 
deduction of a small discount, or they 
may transfer it by endorsement to a 
creditor. As It would bo inconvenient to 
post a bill of exchange direct to the ledger 
on account of the numerous features of It, 
e.g. tbe dates of acceptance and maturity, 
the names of the acceptor, the bank 
payable, etc., It is usual to keep a separate 
record called a bill book, which sets forth 
in analysed form the date drawn, the 
drawer, bank payable at, tenor of bill, 
and duo dates, these particulars being 
roQulred for the due recording of a bill. 
When a biU has been accepted and re- 
ceived by the ‘ drawer’ it is entered in the 
biU book, and the ‘acceptor’ immediately 
credited, and at the end of a given period 
the bill book is added up and the total 
transferred to the debit of tbe ‘bills re- 
ceivable account,’ thus we have the 


l>r. ( ’r. 


194.8 , 


FoUo 

£ 9. d. \ 

£ ». d. 

Oct. 1 

Bad Debts Account 

To li. Cooper 

Being amount written oil. Debtor 
having absconded 

66 

6 0 0 1 

6 0 0 
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double entry. The entries necessary lor 
a bill payable would be vice versa. 

Returns Book . — In many cases a trader 
returns goods for various reasons; some 
may have been damaged in transit, por- 
tions may be unsatisfactory and not up 
to sample, the wrong goods may have 
been sent In the case of ‘returns in- 
ward* a credit note should be at once 
fuade out, stating particulars of the re- 
turns and allowance, and should bo 
entered at the same time in the returns 
book, which follows on linos similar to 
the sales day book; the item should bo 
posted from there into the customer’s 
account in the ledger; the returns book 
should bo added up at the end of the 
period, and the totals transferred to the 
debit of the sales account. Returns 
outward in the majority of cases are 
entered at the back of the purchases 
journal, posted from there to the credi- 
tor’s account, and the total of the re- 
turns outward posted to the credit of the 
purchases accomit. 

Ledgers . — An Impcraonai ledger would 
contain j)articular8 of all property and 
nominal accounts. Property or real 
accounts would consist of biiildini^s, 
plant, and machinery, stock, goodwill, 
copyright, pateuts, etc., and in the case 
of these accounts all property acquired is 
posted on the debit side of the account, 
and is always regarded in business as a 
<lebtor to the trade for the amount paid 
in that direction. Sometimes property 
is parted with; when this is so, the 
respective property account should bo 
credited. Noviinal accounts are the sub- 
<ilvisious of the profit and loss accounts, 
and would be divided under the heading 
of wages, discount, trade expenses, in- 
terest, rent, rates, and tuxes, bad debts, 
depreciation, repairs, etc. When these 
repre.sent losses they should be debited 
to their respective accounts, when a gain, 
such as interest, discount, or rents re- 
ceived, then they should bo credited. 
The sales ledger ooLitains the record of all 
the sales to customers. In very large 
establislirnents having an extensive turn- 
over it is necessary to have the sales 
ledger divi(icd into parts or sections, such 
as tn.. country, and foreign, and in some 
cases these are subdivided, so that 1 
ledger may l>e in 4, then each ledger 
will contain so many letters of the alpha- 
bet, the lirst lodger having the letters 
A to 0, and the others running consecu- 
tively. In the case of a large business it 
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is very desirable that the ledgers should 
be divided, as this facilitates the discovery 
of errors, each book being balanced separ- 
ately, and it also does away with the in- 
oonvenicnco of a cumbrous book. Bought 
ledger is the facsimile of tho sales ledger, 
but the entries are reversed; all items 
being posted from tho purchases jour, 
and placed on the credit side of the 
bought ledger. This and the debtors 
ledger especially siiould be posted 
daily. 

Trial Balance . — This may consist of 
tho total postings to tho ledger, or tbo 
balancc^s appearing at a certain date 
before the closing entries have been made. 
The correct method to use when pre- 
paring a trial balance is to extract the 
debit and credit balances and not the 
total postings, and is generally adopted 
in business. It exhibits in a concise 
form the information from which, after 
the necessary adjustment have been 
made, a profit and loss account, and 
balance sheet can be constructed. The 
total of the debit balances should agree 
with the total of the credit balances, and 
if they should not do so it show's at. once 
that an error ha.s occurred either in post- 
ings or in tho compilation of tlie trial 
balance. Even if both sides agree there 
is still tho possibility of compensating 
errors, e.g. an item of trade expense, 
which should have been treated as a loss, 
may have been entered as an asset. A 
trial balance, therefore, onlj' i)rove8 that 
there is a credit for every debit, but in 
practice, if the trial balance agrees, it is 
generally taken that the postings have 
been correct, and that tho accuracy of 
the books has been proved. 

Balance sheet is a summary In a classified 
form of the balances remaining in a .set of 
books, kept by double entry, extracted 
after all the nominal accounts have beeu 
closed and all adjusting entries made. It 
shows tho position of a business in rela- 
tion to its proprietor and other parties, 
and it is prepared with a view of ascer- 
taining the correct financial status of a 
trading concern, whether solvent or in- 
solvent. Liabilities are shown on tbo 
left-hand side and tho assets on the right. 
As a balance sheet is not an account, but 
a transcript of ledger balances at a given 
date, it should never be headed with 
‘Dr. or ‘Cr. '; some accountants, how- 
ever. still occasionally prefix ‘To* and 
‘By,’ which is incorrect. A simple form 
of a balance sheet is; 


Balance Sheet op Williams & McDonald on 31st Dec. 1948 


Liabilities 


A ssets 


Capital Accounts: 

R. H. Williams . 
P. McDonald 

Sundry Creditors; 

On open accounts 
On Loan 




Freehold Premises 


£10,000 

lilO.OOO 


Plant and Machinery 


5,000 

10,000 


Stock on hand 


4,000 

£20,000 

Sundry Debtors . 


8.000 

124,000 

2,000 

Cash at Bank 


1,000 


H,000 





2,000 





£28.000 



£28,000 


Balance, Profit 
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B. Is one ot the subjects taught In the 
majority of the educational Institutions 
in London and the proTS. It is possible 
to obtain tuition at any of the evening 
class centres held by the London County 
Council during the winter session on pay- 
ment of a nominal fee. The pupils are 
entered for the examinations held by the 
public examination bodies, at whose 
examinations any one may sit on pay- 
ment of a small fee. The prin. London 
bodies are; the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Society of Arts, the National 
Union of Teachers; the Association of 
B. Teachers, etc. In addition to the 
above are the special professional societies 
for whose examinations only those who 
are specially qualified or articled are 
;)eriiiittcd to sit. Text-books recom- 
mended for use: H. J. Clack, Advanced 
liook-kceping : for the Advanced Studefit, 
1932; A. J. Faveli Practical Ponk-kccpinff 
and Accounts (two parts), 1934-35; O. O. 
Sutherland and W. I‘adget, The Ground - 
irork of Book‘keepina, 1936; E. E. Spicer 
and E. O. Pepler, Book-keeping and 
Accounts (tenth ed.K 1938; D. Cousins, 
Book-keeping and Accounts, 1945; H. 
Brown, Municipal Book-keeping and 
Accounts, 1946. See also under Calcu- 
LATTNQ M A CHINKS. 

Book-land, see Bocland, 

Book League, National, see National 
Book League, 

Book-lioe, insects of the family Psocidee 
and order Psocoptera, which destroy the 
bindings of books; the peculiar tapping 
noise they make has earned for them 
the title of death-watches. Atropos and 
Clothilla are genera which Include mis- 
chievous B. 

Bookmaking, set Betting, 

Book of the Dead, see Dead, Book 
OF THE, 

Bookplate. In Its technical sense the 
word bookplate is synonymous with the 
terra ex lihris. Ex libris means literally 
'out of the books’ owned by any particu- 
lar person. It denotes a label, impression, 
or Inscription, showing the name or mono- 
gram of the owner of the particular book, 
and Is frequently adorned with artistic 
embellishment's, besides showing the 
owner’s arms or heraldic device. B. are 
generally to be seen pasted just inside the 
front board or cover of the book. In 
England there Is no probability of any 
discovery of Ba. before the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Movable Bs. In hand -painted wood- 
cuts, displaying the particular heraldic 
escutcheon supported by some allegorical 
figure, are recorded by Warnecke as 
having adorned the books given in the 
fifteenth centuiw to a Oer. branch of the 
Carthusian monks. 7’he B. of Sir Nicho- 
las Bacon, now to be seen in the Cam- 
bridge Unlv. library, seems to be the 
earliest extant Eng. B. It contaiu<? a 
somewhat flamboyant devic-e of a shield, 
with 2 stars at the top left hand corner 
and again towards the bottom right, with 
bare across the remaining corners, the 
whole surmounted by a representation of 
the head and neck of a knight in armour 
and a wild boar. At the bottom is the 
motto Mediocriu Urma (things which are 


moderate are sure), and also in Lat. words 
indicating that he presents the book to 
the library of Cambridge Unlv. There 
are 2 ways of regarding B. as judged by 
the light of their later hist. They 
may he looked upon merely as adjuncts 
to the binding of a book, fulfllling the 
purely utilitarian function of denoting the 
owner, or on the other hand, os works of 
art, reflecting the current taste In decora- 
tive symbols. In this latter and more 
elaborate class of oases great names have 
figured in the past as designers, e.g. the 
B. of Spengler was engraved by Albrecht 
Diiror. Many Bs., too, are known to have 
been designed by Holbein and other (jier. 
masters of painting. Eng. Bs. under\vont 
many changes in style. The earliest were 
plain devices in no way reminiscent of the 
ornate B. devised in Cermnny. They 
retained throughout the period botw’een 
Elizabeth’s reign and the end of the 
seventeenth century a purely armorial 
character. It was only after the acces- 
sion of Charles 11. that Eng. Bs. began 
to reveal a higher degree of distinctive- 
ness w’ith a far greater profusion of the 
ornamental accessories of drapery and 
scroll-work, but with a corresponding 
plainness in the heraldry itself. Later 
the drapery and scrollwork, and also the 
armorial design, became less elaborate. 
Representations of oaken frames fanci- 
fully designed, and the conventional shell, 
and scrolfw’ork in imitation of tlio rococo 
decoration of Louis Quatorze workman- 
ship in furniture and architocture became 
popular. On© radical difforcnco between 
the earlier and later Bs. is that In the later 
all semblance of flatness or mere outline 
In design disappeared in favour of the 
pictorial representation in light and shade 
of all manner of objects. The Introduc- 
tion of different objects bearing no rela- 
tion to the armorial bearings of the owner 
gave an appearance of incongruity, and 
led to a reaction In favour of greater 
consistency and simplicity of style. The 
shield once more came to the front as the 
really prominent object, but its shape, 
instead of varying with the owner’s taste, 
becomes almost always assimilated to 
that of an urn. The accessorial orna- 
mentation consists in general of sprays 
and wreaths, but occasionally of some- 
thing far more elaborate, e.g. a li. designed 
by Bewick shows an urn -shaped shield 
with the bead of some mythical heraldic 
animal upon it. resting on a bluff of 
round surmounted by foliage with water, 
oats, and a church In the background. 
There is a con8idorai)le body of literature 
on Bs and various ex-lilrris societies have 
boon 08 tab. Both are of quite recent 
origin, a fact which has led to the con- 
clusion that the systematic study of Bs. 
is a modern event. At the present day 
many modern Eng. artists of repute have 
made a special feature of designing them, 
the B. for the most part being reproduced 
by some form of process work. In style 
they are as highly artistic as ever, but 
there is once more observable a reversion 
to the elimination of heraldic in favour 
of symbolic devices. 

Book-publishing, see Publishing. 
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Book - scorpion (Chelifer cancroideah 
arachnid of the order Pseudopcorpionos 
and family ChellerldsB. They are 
brownish in colour, have 2 eyes, and 
probably live on book -lice iq.v.). 

Bookselling, trade of classical anti- 
quity, origiriatini? iu the early practice of 
copjdng books by educated slaves and 
selling them for household libraries. 
Booksellers (librarii or bibliopolm) of Rome 
and Athens prominently displayed lists of 
books outside their doors or windows, and 
— ^08 instanced by the Sosil of Augustus’s 
age — were thriving tradesmen. With the 
rise of Christianity came a widespread 
demand for copies of the Gospels, missals, 
and of other devotional works, though for 
the most part the sale of these {and of 
other books) was a monopoly of guilds 
and of the nniv. stationer, and of the 
king’s printer later In the sixteenth 
century. In medieval times booksellers 
were called stationers owing to their 
transacting business at stalls or stations, 
and as they also sold parchment and 
writing materials the word stationer is 
still used to designate similar traders 
to-day. Ilallaui states that the trade of 
13. was estab. in Paris and Bologna in the 
twelfth century, but certainly the modern 
system dates from very soon after the 
introduction of printing. The increased 
demand for books came with the Refor- 
mation, but though books could be bought 
freely on the continent of Europe, there 
was no free press in England, and in the 
sixteenth century the London Company 
of Stationers had wide powers enaoling 
them to suppress works obnoxious to 
authority, while Laud, at a later date, 
introduced a number of restrictions which, 
however, all disappeared during the 
Commonwealth. B. antedates the modern 
system of publishing, for in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the bookseller 
carried out both functions and sometimes 
the printing as w'ell. One such famous 
bookseller was Edward Blount (1588- 
1632) who, with another printer named 
Jaggard, brought out Heining and 
Cordell’s first folio of Shakespeare (see 
Blount, Edward), while Jacob Tonson 
(1656-1736) was said to be the first book- 
seUer to throw open Shakespeare to the 
reading public. Thomas Guy (1644- 
1724) was bookseller and founder of 
Guy’s Hospital, and James Lackihgton 
(1746-1815) was the first bookseller to 
conduct business on a strictly cash basis. 
In those days there was no royalty 
system, the author being paid a lump sum 
for his work — and often, as the records 
of ‘Grub Street’ show, a very small sum. 
Another evil of those days was the 
patronage system, by which a struggling 
writer had his work printed through the 
favour of some nobleman or other 
wealthy person, a system in which book- 
sellers had a part; and a variant to that 
was the subscription system by which 
wealthy or learned persons subscribed for 
copies of a work before publication, and 
which pertains to-day only in the case of 
books privately printed (though in the 
trade all orders for a book before the actual 
date of publication are still called subscrip- 


tion orders). The modern book trade 
is divided into the distinct branches of 
publishing and wholesale and retail B., 
and the second-hand and antiquarian 
trades, or, In other words, modern B. 
begins with a clear div. of labour between 
printer, publisher, and retailer. Price 
regulation in B. has been obtained by 
the adoption of the net book system as 
opposed to the former discount system 
— in which bookseUers sold at varying but 
couHlderablo discounts oiT pub. prices. 
Under the Net Book Agreement (which 
was arrived at by publisliers and book- 
sellers towards the end of tlie nineteenth 
century) the bookseller may not retail 
books below the pub. price — an advance 
on the old-time competition by discounts 
to private buyers, which (3an only lead 
to unrealistic pub. prices and the devalua- 
tion of books. Another advance is in 
the freedom of booksellers to sell any 
books they choose. 8ui>joct, of course, to 
the laws of bbel and copyright. In the 
United Kingdom some 12.000-15,000 
books are pub. annually, the total sho^ring 
a steady increase each decade and afford- 
ing a rough idea of the vast aggregate 
sales. But the output of the publishers 
may not represent the aggregate sales 
of the booksellers, and though the latter 
are an independent body, they share to 
some extent the overall risk of publishing 
by stocking books. The margin of slow 
sellers is an unavoidable feature of a trade 
exposed to the vagaries of public taste. 
For that reason the commercial aspect of 
modern B. is tempered by a cultural 
price that needs to be paid, but that price 
tends to reduce as the trade expands and 
scUlng methods improve. Popular edu- 
cation has increased the demand for books, 
and as publishers now provide for all 
classes of readers the bookseller needs to 
exercise great care in selecting his stock. 
This is done in co-operation with the 
publisher’s traveller, who carries samples 
of new books and relevant information. 
Every new book has a character and selling 
value of its own, and to order It in advance 
of pub. (subscription order) the book- 
seller has to satisfy himself that it is 
suitable for his class of business and is not 
likely to become dead stock. Books by 
ostab. authors (especially novelists) are 
less problematic than first works by un- 
known writers, though the fortuities of 
B. ore such that many ‘best sellers’ 
have been of the latter class. Why certain 
books become best sellers often defies 
analysis, but apart from the merit of the 
authors, the combined effects of press 
advertisements, and newspaper and radio 
reviews, special window displays by 
booksellers and widespread recommenda- 
tion by readers, may account for many 
successes. For the book trade one really 
successful book by a popular author may 
have to pay for a number of failures. A 
best-seller has the disad vantage cf divert- 
ing public interest from general stock. 
Booksellers largely rely on ‘bread and 
butter’ linos to maintain a steady inoome. 
Those are the perennials of publishers’ 
lists — books that have entered into public 
esteem and are more or less in constant 
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demand. Cheap reprints of the world's 
best literature (both anct. and modern) 
hare considerably extended the field of 
Itook-buying and strengthened the educa- 
tional value of B. For the classification 
of books embraces all subjects and, though 
the bookseller cannot be expected to 
be a specialist in all of them, yet his 
ability to assist and give the maximum 
service to all his customers constitutes 
ihe art of the trade. This art has boon 
advanced by the spread of knowledge 
and the consequent greater variety 
of books. Modern wars have practically 
thrown up a new literature in science, 
olitlcs, and sociology, while children’s 
ooka are treated with a seriousness 
unknown to any previous age. There 
is also an increasing range of books on 
t ravel and topography, music and country 
life, w’hlle the development of photo- 
graphj' and book illustration has extended 
all classes of pictorial literature. Thus 
the complexity of modern H. requires 
a u acute sense of buying and salesmanship. 
ISloat booksellers can speculate on the 
support of regular customers, but to 
provide for casual trade needs greater 
insight. Encouragement to exercise per- 
sonal effort in B. la implied in the dif- 
ference of discoimt terms allowed by 
the publishers — usually a larger discount 
on general books ordered on subscription 
than on orders after publication date, 
unless for a number of books for stock. 
Orders for books, not in stock arc entered 
in a day book (see BooK*KKEriNa) and 
then transmitted to the rc8i>ectivo pub- 
lishers or to a wholesale bookseller who 
supply these daily wants. The sale-or- 
roturn ayateiu was designed to help book- 
sellers to stock particular hooks or to make 
special displays of books at the publisher's 
risk. In recent years the practice has been 
confined to books that, by reason of the 
author’s associations or of the contents of 
the book are of particular local interest. 
Another diminishing branch of B. Is that 
of ‘remainders’ — i.e. certain books of 
which the publishora have surplus stock 
and which ore therefore sold off cheaply. 
Bargain sales are not usual in the new 
book trade because all books are supidied 
at a fixed pub. price, but soiled or other- 
wise unsaleable books may be sold at a 
reduced price subject to arrangement with 
the publisher. The influence of films 
and broadcasting on B. is more or less 
speculative, as people are often satisfied 
with the visual or aural presentation of 
a story. What is probably more effective 
in stimulating sales is the broadcasting of 
book talks by eminent critics and the 
recommendation of particular works. 
An offshoot of direct B. Is the token 
system by which took tokens can be 
bougbtat varying amounts and exchanged 
for books at any bookshop (that deals in 
tokens) throughout the country. Books 
are frequently sold by some recognised 
specialist in a field of culture or recreation, 
e.g. the muslcul instrument dealer sells 
books on music, as well os sheet music, 
etc., and the fishing tackle shop keeps 
a supply of books on angling. Modem 
B. also includes a good deal of edu- 


cational trade with schools, though In 
thlf respect the bookseller acts more as 
an intermediary for the publisher and the 
trade discount Is usually considerably 
lower than In general books. In modem 
B. there Is theory os well os practice, and 
a recent development has been the inaugu- 
ration of study courses for bookshop 
assistants, organised by the Booksellers* 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in London and in other parts of the country. 
The syllabus covers every aspect of B. 
and enables students to qualify for good 
positions in the trade. Second-hand and 
antiquarian B. Is very specialised. 

The practice of B. in Great Britain os 
outlined here aimlles in general to the sale 
of books in the Eng. langniago throughout 
the world, subject of course to differing 
trade customs in various countries. B. 
In the countries of the Brit. Common- 
wealth and Empire is not very dissimilar 
from that at home, and the broad 
practice in the U.S.A. resembles that In 
Great Britain, although there are many 
features of B. in the U.S.A . which are unique 
to that country’s distributive machinery 
and widespread home market. There are 
in most European countries special trade 
regulations on B.; these may affect in 
one way or the other the sale of Eng. 
books, which has increased in some of 
these countries. See alfo Book; Book- 
clubs; Book-collectino ; Copybiqht; 
Libraries ; Publishino. See J. Britnell, 
Books and Booksellers in AncircrU ana 
Modern Times, 1923; PI. W. Boynton, 
Annals of American Book-selling, 1932; 
F. A. Muinby, Publishing and Book- 
selling, 1934, 1949; J. Hampden, The Book 
World, 193.^); Marjorie Plant, The English 
Book Trade, 1939; J. S. Bain, A Bookseller 
looks hack, 1910; W. G. Corp, Fifty Years 
(Booksellers’ Association of Groat Britain 
and Ireland), 1948. Weekly jours.: Pub- 
lishers* Circular and Booksellers* Becord 
(1837); Boolcseller (1858); and The Clique 
(1890, pub. by the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers’ Association). 

Books, Battle of the, a famous dispute 
on the rival merits of ancts. and moderns, 
which is generally said to have arisen as 
the result of opinions expressed by Per- 
rault in his acaaemlc discourses — opinions 
to which Boileau retorted with his custo- 
marv violence. In consequence Perrault 
produced his ParalUle des anciens et des 
modernes, 1688-97, a work which led to 
great controversy both in France and 
iCngland, In which latter country it was 
taken up by Sir William Temple for the 
ancts. and, for the moderns, by IJean 
Swift in his The Battle of the Books 
(written in 1697, and circulated in private, 
but not pub. tUl 1704), while WUliain 
Wotton took a middle course. Richard 
Bentley’s Dissertation on the Letters of 
Phalaris, appended to the second cd, 
(1697) of Wotton’s Reflections on Ancient 
and Modem Learning, was the Immediate 
occasion of Swift’s book. In Franco the 
later controversIaUsts wore La Motto, 
F6n61on, and de Fontenelle, who brought 
down on himself the fulminations of both 
BoUeau and Racine. See also Bovlb, 
Charles ; Fontenelle Bernard le 
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BovfER dk; DifiNTLEr, Richard; and 
Ancients and Moderns. 

Book-worm le the name given to any 
larvcB which feed on the paper, binding, 
and paste of books which are not often 
used, or are stored In museums. They 
may merely attack the binding, or may 
bore tunnels through the pages. Sev. 
species of AnoMuin, Anthrenics, Ptinus, 
and Dermestea are coleopterous insects of 
destructive nature which damage books. 
In America the Phyllodromia (or Platta) 
gennanica, a cock- 
roach known as the 
Croton bug, performs 
the function of a H., 
though it is naturally 
not considered ns one. 
Frequent overhauling 
of books is the best 
preventive of such 
pests. iScrW. Blades, 
Knemies oj Books, 
189G;J.F.X. O’Conor, 
Facia about Book- 
v'orma, 1898. 

Boole, George 
0 8 15-64), Eng. 
mathematician and 
logician, 6. at Lincoln. 
11 is first important 
publication is the 
Mathematirul A ttaly- 
of Logic, 1817, 
followed in 1854 by 
An I nvesligation of 
the Laws of Thought, 
etc.., the work on 
which his fame rests, 
lie also pub. a Trea- 
tise. on Differential 
Equations, 1859, and 
a Treatise on the Cal- 
culus of E'inite Differ- 
ences, 1800. 

Boom, tn. of Bel- 
giuin, in the prov. of, 
and 12 ni. from the 
city of, Antwerp. 
There are brick and 
lile works, breweries, 
salt and starch 
manufs. Pop. 19,000. 

Boom. (1) Nauti- 
cal term (allied to 
‘ beam,’ from Dutch boom) for the spars 
which aro attached to the mast at ouo end, 
aud controlled by the sheet at the other 
end, extending along the foot of the sails. 
According to which sail it is connected 
with, it is termed the jib-boom, the main- 
boom. etc. In modern battleships Bs. 
are fitted along the sides, and form the 
supports for the torpedo nets. Tho term 
is also used for tho barrier of timber, etc., 
which Is fastened along tho mouth of a 
harbour in war to prevent the entrance 
of the enemy’s vessels, as the famous B. 
in the siege of Londonderry in 1689. 
(2) Commercial term, originated in the 
U.S.A., having come Into use during tho 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 
To ‘boom’ (M.K. bummen) means ‘to 
make a deep continued sound,’ and as 
a sudden movement often produces an 
increasing sound. B. has come to mean 


BriUsH Museum 

RETURN BOOMER- 
ANG USED IN 
HUNTING 
N.W. Australia. 


a sudden spurt of activity in tho business 
world. 

Boomer, Australian name of the male of 
the largest species of kangaroo. 

Boomerang, missile made of wood used 
by the aborigines of Australia and of 
some other places, ’rhoro are 2 kinds 
of B., which must be carefully distin- 
guished, tho return B. and the non-return 
B. Thc^ latter Is used ^ the natives for 
the purposes of war. The origin of the 
(enu is not definitely known, but it seems 
to have been the word used by the 
aborigines of New S. Wales for tho 
weapons which they thoinselves used. 
The return B. is made of hard wood, and 
in Australia is always curved at an angle 
of between 90“ and 120“. It is between 
2 and 3 ft. long and weighs roughly half a 
pound. One side of it is fiat, the other 
convex, and along tho convex side runs a 
sharp edge. Tho arms have a skew', and 
upon the skew depends the return or non- 
ri^tnrn of tho B. The B., w'hen about to 
be tljrown, is held vertically, and when 
tijrown ns much rotation as possible 
should be imparted to it. After describing 
a circle of considerable diameter, it returns 
to the tlirowcr. It has been known to 
return to the thrower even after striking 
the ground. No record of B. throws has 
been kept, but a skilful thrower can make 
the weapon travel over 200 yds. The 
war B. is of tho non-retnru typo, and is a 
weapon of considerable effect in the bands 
of a skilful aborigine. 

Boomplaats, tn. of S. Africa in the 
Orange Free 8tate. It is the site of a 
battle fought In 1848, when the Brit, 
under Sir Harry Smith defeated the Boers 
under .\ndries Pretoriiis. 

Boonder, see Bhesiuh Monkev. 

Boondee, ace BUNDI. 

Boone, city of B. co., Iowa, U.S.A, [t 
has machine, gloves, tobacco, harness, 
tile inanufs., besides a pork-i)acking 
factory. Bop. 12,300. 

Boone, Daniel <1734- 1820), Arner. 
backuoodsmau and pioneer, b. in Penn- 
sylvania. of Eng. descent. His early life 
was si»ent on his father’s farm. In 1767 
he visited tho dist. of Kentucky, which, 
however, he was not the first to discover. 
Later in sev. campaigns he exj>lored more 
thoroughly the ter. of Kentucky, meeting 
with many adventures. In 1775 he led 
the party of settlers who founded the tn. 
of Boonesborough in Kentucky. Later, 
during one of his expeditions, he was cap- 
tured by Shawnee Indians, adopted into 
the tribe, and only managed to escape 
with considerable difficulty. For a short 
time ho sat in the Virginia legislature as 
the representative of Kentucky. Ho lost 
all his land in Kentucky owing to his want 
of formal titles, and retired later to Mis- 
souri, where tn 1803, when this ter. came 
into the possession of the U.S.A., he again 
lost his land for the same reason. In 1812 
he was granted some lan<l as a recognition 
of his services. Many biographies of him 
have been written, one of tho best being 
that by Reuben G. Thwaites, Daniel 
Boone, 1902. 

Boonton, city in IMorris co., Now Jersey, 
U.S.A. . situated 25 in. N.W. of New York. 
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The prin, lodustry Is smelting the mag- 
netic Iron of the neighbouring Kittatinny 
Mtfl., and there are large iron -works and 
blast furnaces for this purpose. Pop. 
7000. 

Boonville, tn. of Oneida co., New York, 
U.8.A., 58 m. E. of Oswego. Manufs. 

? loves, leather, churns, etc. Pop. 
500. 

Boonville, tn. in Cooper co., Missouri, 
U.S.A., on the r. b. of the Missouri, about 
40 m. N.VV. from Jefferson City. Coal, 
iron, and lead are found in the neighbour- 
hood. Its manufs. are bricks, earthen- 
ware, marble monuments, carriages, flour, 
and tobacco. It is served by the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Kansas and Texas 
railways. Pop. 6000. 

Boops, genus of Acanthopterygii, family 
Sparidee (sea-breams), is characterised by 
the species p 08 sevS.sing trenchant teeth. 
Tliey are carnivorous, often brightly 
coloured fishes, inhabiting tropical and 
temperate seas, and are usually edible. 
B. saljja, or Spams salpa, has a bluish 
body with yellow stripes. 

Boorde, or Borde, Andrew (c. 1490- 
1649), Eng. physician and author, was 
educated at Oxford. He joined the 
Carthusians .while still a minor, and was 
made suffragan bishop of Chichester in 
1521. He was freed from bis monastic 
vows in 1529, and then studied medicine, 
afterw'ards travelling on the Continent. 
He was, after he had returned to London 
in 1534, sent on a mission by Thomas 
Cromwell to discover the state of feeling 
which prevailed abroad towards the Eng. 
king. In 1536-38 he travelled widely 
through nearly every European country, 
but his account of his travels, sent to 
Cromwell, was lost. Wrote Fyrst Boke 
of the Introduction of Knowledge (the 
earliest continental travel guide), c. 1542; 
Dietary of HeaZthe (1562) and Brevyary 
(1562). 

Booi, Martin (1762-1825), Ger. priest, 
b. in Bavaria. In 1790 he originated a 
religious movement parallel to that of the 
Protestant Pietists. He was persecuted 
by the Catholics, but himself always 
remained a staunch Catholic. He was 
created prof, of theology at DUsseldorf in 
1810, and held the post tiU 1819. 

Booster, a small dynamo worked as an 
auxiliary to a larger one for the purpose of 
charging, or adjusting the cnarge of, 
accumulators, in an electrical supply 
station. It is usually arranged that when 
the load on the supply dvnamo is greatest, 
the auxiliary dynamos help the accumu- 
lators to discharge, but when the call for 
current is less, the Bs. serve to re-charge 
the accumulators. 

Boot, see Boots and Shoes. 

Boot, Boots, or Bootikin, an instrument 
of torture used in order to extract con- 
fession from suspects. It seems to have 
been first introduced in Scotland, where 
its use appears to have continued down 
to the union of the 2 kingdoms in 1707, 
when it was enacted that torture should 
not again be used in Scotland. Torture 
appears to have been last used in England 
about the year 1640. The B. was made 
usually of wood and iron, and was fastened 


on to the leg of the victim, wooden 
wedges being afterwards inserted, usually 
between the B. and the calf, and driven 
in forcibly with a wooden mallet. Be- 
tween the blows, questions were put to 
the sufferer until he either confessed or 
was mercifully released by unconscious- 
ness. At the same time that this instru- 
ment of torture flourished In Scotland, a 
similar instrument was used in Germany 
called the ‘Spanish B,’ Other varieties 
of the same instrument seem to have been 
Bs. which were placed on the victim and 
then excessively heated, and Bs. made 
wet and then placed on the victim's ft>ot 
and slowly dried. 

Bootan, or Bhootan, see Bhutan. 

Bodies, a constellation next in the 
heavens to the Great Bear. If the latter 
constellation be regarded — as it is some- 
times called — a Plough, or a Wagon, 13. 
may be regarded as representing its 
driver. B. was, in fact, termed by the 
Gks. Arctophylax, the ‘ bear-keeper.' 
Alpha Bodtis, or Arcturus {q.v.), is the 
brightest star In the N. sidereal hemi- 
sphere and Mirfe (Epsilon Bodtis) is a 
beautiful binary of orange and green. 

Booth (from a Scandinavian root, seen 
also in the Icelandic bua, to dwell, and the 
Dan. bod) ts a covered stall at a fair or 
market, set up for the purpose of dis- 
playing goods for sale. At first a B. was 
a temporary structure, taken down each 
week after market day, but there was 
always a tendency for the B. to become 
permanent. Hecords, dating as far back 
as the twelfth century, have preserved 
manv complaints lodged against encroach- 
ments on the market-place. Thus In 
1192 the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds 
made a fruitless attempt to remove the 
sheds which citizens had dared to set up 
without the abbot's consent. That ten- 
dency towards permanence is well Illus- 
trated hr the ‘Lucken-Bs,,' that grew up 
in Edinburgh High Street. A burgess 
became so attached to his own little 
niche beneath the tn. hall, that the 
Umber planks of his movable stall were 
gradually replaced by lath and plaster, 
and even by brick and stone. These 
unsightly ‘krames' or Bs., fastened to 
the basement of public building, have 
been aptly compared to limpets on a 
rock. The shopman stood within the 
unglazed window, the shutter of which 
dl^ded horlzont^y in the middle, so 
that the upper part formed an eaves or 
awning, and the lower portion a shelf for 
his wares. 

Booth, Barton (1681-1730), Eng. actor 
in the reigns of Anne and George I., 
Joined a con^any of strolling players In 
his youth. He had considerable talent, 
and was received in Dublin with great 
applause. In 1701 he came to London 
and Joined the Drury Lane company. 
His most famous part was that of Cato in 
Addison's play of that name. He was 
burled in Westminster Abbey. His life 
was written by Theophilus Cibber. 

Booth, Charles (1840-1916), Eng. socio- 
logist, b. in Liverpool. He was a member 
of the firm of Alfred Booth & Co., Liver- 
pool, and a fellow of the Boyal Society. 
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He made Inquiries into the statistics 
afTeoting various social questions, and in 
his book. Life and Labour of the People in 
London^ 1891”1903, he deals with these 
statistics, and discusses tlie condition of 
the different classes. He did a great deal 
towards securing old age pensions, and on 
this subject he wrote the following books; 
Pauperism; a Picture; and Endowment of 
Old Age; an ArgumenU 1892, and OZd 
Age Pensions and the Aged Poor, 1899. 
Ho was a privy councillor, and won a 
high place among sociologists of the day. 
f ’resident of the Royal Statistical Society. 
1902-4. 

Booth, Edwin Thomas (1833-93), Amer. 
actor, h. at Bolalr, Maryland, the second 
son of Junius Brutus B. (^.r.). He made 
sev. appearances on the stage previous to 
his father’s death, but was not held to 
have been a very great success. After 
the death of his father (1852), he toured 
California and Australia, and met with 
over\^ tielming success. On his return from 
hie tour, he played at the Winter Gardena 
in Now York (1862), producing Shake- 
spearian plays on a magnificent scale. 
During the period which followed the I 
assassination of President Lincoln by his I 
brother, John Wilkes B., hia career was 
overshadowed by that event (1865). 
In 1868 he built a theatre of his own in 
New York, but eventually lost aU his for- 
timo in it. Ho produced here a number of 
Shakes peure’s plays, and by great labour 
was able to retrieve hia fortunes. He 
founded the Players* Club in New York, 
and converted his own private residence 
into a club house. He was a first-rate 
actor, particularly in tragic parts, and 
was asked by Irving to play in London 
tlie roles of Othello and Jago alternately 
with himself. His last appearance w’os 
as Hamlet in 1891 in Brooklyn. Life by 
E. B, OrosHinan (1894). 

Booth, Evangeline Cory (6. 1865), 
‘General’ of the Salvation Armv, b, 
Dec. 25, at Cambridge Heath, Hackney, 
seventh child of William B., the founder 
of that body. She was leader of the 
Salvation Army successively in Great 
Britain, Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
U.S.A., and succeeded Edward J. Higgins 
as gen. in 1934. She has composed 
sev. songs, including Songs of the Evangel, 
1927. Other puhlieations; Towards a 
Letter JVorld (sermons), 1929; Woman, 
1930. 

Booth. John Wilkes (1839-65), Amor, 
actor, the younger brother of Edwin 
Thomas B, (q.v.). He and his eldest 
brother, Junius Brutus (fiis), played to- 
gether with Edwin Thomas for some 
time. In 1866, disappointed by his ill 
success as an actor, he entered into a 
conspiracy which had as its object the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln, as a 
revenge for the ill success of the Con- 
federates. He shot the president and 
managed to escape, although ho had 
broken bis leg. He was, however, ulti- 
mately tracked to Virginia, where, since 
he refused to surrender, ho was shot. 

Booth, Junius Brutus (1796-1852), Eng. 
actor, b. In London. He received a fair 
education, and, after trying a number of 


professions, he appeared at the age of 1 7 
in some unimportant parts. Tw'o years 
later ho appeared at Co vent Garden, and 
from this time was considered one of the 
bbst actors of the age, and Kean’s greatest 
rival. He became famous as an actor in 
the U.S.A., to which country he migrated 
In 1821. 

Booth. WlUiam (1829-1912), better 
known as Gen. B., was b, at Nottingham. 
At an early age he came under strong 
religious influences and, after having been 
a local preacher with the Wesleyan 
Methodists and a minister of the Method- 
ist New Connexion, he severed his con- 
nection with those bodies and engaged in 
evangelistic work. His work was done 
amongst the poorest and the most de- 
graded people, and ho organised them 
into bands who openly testified to their 
conversion. He organised successively a 
number of missions, the most successful 
of which was the Salvation Army in 1878. 
The ‘Army’ endeavours to bring religion 
to those places which the churches can- 
not or scarcely touch, and to make its 
converts open witness for Christ. The 
‘Army,’ in spite of general opposition at 
its commencement, has met with great and 
long-sustained success. It has spread its 
field of operations to practically every 
civilised country In Europe, and the head 
of the army, ‘the Gen.,’ was W. B. His 
wife was of great help to him in his work 
during her lifetime; she d., however, in 
1890. Gen. B. d, in 1912, after a painful 
illness. The world-wide manifestations 
of sorrow which followed his death testi- 
fied to the popularity and intensity of 
the movement he had founded. 

Booth, William Bramwell (1856-1929), 
eldest son of William B., founder and 
first 'Gen.* of the Salvation Army, was 
6. at Halifax. Mar. 8, 1856. Edticated 
privately, he began public work in 1874. 
Chief of Salvation Army staff from 1880; 
chairman of Salvation Army Life Assur- 
ance Society and the Reliance Bank. He 
married a daughter of the late Dr. Soper 
of Plymouth, 1882, by whom he had 2 
sons and 6 daughters. All the family 
Joined enthusiastically in carrying on the 
work started by his father for the relief 
of the ‘ submerged tenth. ’ On his father’s 
death (Aug. 1912), B. succeeded him as 
[ gen. of the ‘Army.’ A movement to 
destroy the hereditary autocracy of the 
generalship was begun among Amer. Sal- 
vationists in 1925, and spread, throughout 
the organisation, until, on Feb. 13, 1929, 
when B. was dying and might have been 
expected to nominate his successor, ho 
was, by order of the High Council, com- 
pulsorily retired, and succeeded by Com- 
missioner Edward John Higgins. B. d. 
at Hadley Wood, June 16, 1929. Among 
his publications are: Social Reparation, 

I 1899; Bible Battle-Axes, 1901; Papers on 
Life and Religion, 1920: These Fiftg 
Years 1929 

Boothby, ’ Guy Newell (1867-1905), 
Australian novelist, b. at Adelaide, S. 
Australia, on Oct. 13. His grandfather 
was a Yorkshireman, who emigrated to 
Australia in 1853. G. B. finally left 
Australia for England In 1894. and, 
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eettling at Bournemouth, estab. a repu 
tation as a novelist of the popular type. 
His novels include; A Bid for Fortune^ 
or Dr. Nikola's Vendetta (1895); and sov. 
sequels to this, introducing Dr. Nikola, 
I'he Beautiful White Devil (1896), The 
Fascination of the King (1897). 

Boothia, Gulf of, sea passage forming 
the N. boundary of Boothia Felix. It 
is an extension of Prince Regent Inlet, 
and is about 310 m. long. 

Boothia Felix, peninsula situated on the 
N. coast of Canada. It belongs to the 
Franklin diet., and its area is about 
13,100 sq. m. It was discovered by 
Capt. Ross, 1829-33, and named after 
Sir Felix Booth, who financed the expedi- 
tion to the extent of £17,000. 

Bootle, in. of Lancashire, England, 
situated at the mouth of the Mersey, 
forming a N. suburb of Liverpool. It is 
noted for its immense docks along the 
banks of the riv. It has large iron and 
engineering works, sov. tanneries, jute 
factories, corn mills, etc. There are 3 
stations, each on the Liverpool overhead 
electric railway. B. is a fine tn., con- 
taining many large public buildings. 
There arc a museum, library, town hall, 
and sev. parks and recreation grounds. 
The pari. bor. ret inns 1 member to 
Parliament. The tn. suffered severely 
during the Ger. air raids on the Mersey- 
side in 1940-41. Bop. 77,000. 

Bootlegging, term applied to the smug- 
gling of illicit liquor. It is an old name 
which goes back to days when the liquor 
was concealed in the large sea-boot of the 
smuggler, and was revived in the twen- 
tieth century in connection with the 
smuggling of alcohol into the U.S.A. at 
the time of prohibition iq.v.). In the 
early days of prohibition B. was a largo 
industrial organi.sation with a network 
of traffic over the Oanadiau and Mexican 
borders of the U.S.A., but this trade waa 
later stopped by the vigilance of Federal 
prohibition agents. Modern B. approxi- 
mated more to old-time smuggling in the 
attempts that were made to land liquor 
on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts of 


America. On the Atlantic side the con- 
signments of alcohol were shipped from 
the distilleries of Scotland to the *rum 
row,’ as it was called, off New Jersey. 
Brit. Bahamas, and the is. of St. Pierre, 
off Newfoundland, were used as half- 
way houses, and from them means were 
found to transport the liquor to the 
Amer. coast. Liquor importations into 
Nassau, Brit. Bahamas, increased so 
phenomenally that gov, revenue from a 
tax of $7 a case went up by leaps and 
hounds. Another method of B. was for 
the *rum-tieet* to wait out at sea beyond 
the roach of revenue cutters. Amor, waters 
being fixed at a 12-m. limit. The liquor 
was then conveyed to the coast at night 
by fast motor boats. The B. industry, 
however, suffered from its degeneracy, 
for so many poisonous concoctions were 
j»eddled under faked labels that neither 
the bootlegger nor his customer could 
be certain of the genuineness of a boot- 
legged brand. A serious aspect of B. 
was that it afforded C(iual opporttinities 
for the importation of drugs and nar- 
cotics. The bootlegger tiepended upon 
a business organisation, linking him up 
with the smuggler or tho ‘moonshiner,’ 
the latter being tho man who owned a 
secret still, but he bad another enemy 
beside the prohibition agent, and that was 
the ‘highjacker.’ The highjacker preyed 
upon tho bootlegger and, playiiig a lone 
hand, constituted the most dangerous 
element in the whole lawless trade of B. 

Boots and Shoes. Many and various 
have been tlie different forms of covering 
for tho human foot, and many stage.s of 
evolution have been passed through from 
the primitive sandal to the latest pro- 
ducts of the boot factories. Not only 
fashions, but climatic conditions, have 
always been factors in tho form of foot- 
gear. Tho most elementary torrn of 
covering Is tho sandal; tho next is the 
slipper, in which the straps or lacing of 
tlie sandal are discarded; from the slipper 
the ordinary short shoe is evolved, and 
from tho latter the boot. As it is the 
most primitive, so naturally is the sandal 


1. Stoue Age skin shoe 

2. Assyrian sandal 

3. Assyrian child’s sanda, 

4. Egyptian sandal 
5- Kgyptian shoe 

6. Greek plaited shoe 

7. Greek sandals 

7 A. Greek child’s shoe 

8. Roman boot 

9. Homan peasant’s shoe 
to. Roman boot 

ti. Roman sandal 
12. Roman woman’s shoe 
[3. Chinese woman’s shoe 
t4. Chinese man’s shoe 
C5. Indian rajah’s shoe 
[6. Indian child’s shoe 
[7. Indian man’s shoe 
tS. Arab man’s shoe 
19. Arab woman’s slippei 
I Shoes, mid-eighth century 
t2. Saxon peasant's shoe, 1070 


23. Nomian man’s shoe 

24. I 

25. ' Men’s shoes, twelfth 
( century 

26. ) 

27. ) Men’s shoes tliirteentli 

28. ) century 

29. Long poini shoe with tied- 

up toe, late fourteenth 
century 

30. Shoe with wooden clog, 

fourteenth century 

31. ‘ Poulaine ’ sh<)e, fifteenth 

century 

32. Riding boot fifteenth 

century 

33. ‘ Bull mouth shoe, end of 

fifteenth century 

Men’s shoes, mid-sixteenth 
i century 

36. Elizabethan boot, 1580 

37. Man’s shoe. 1570 


38. Boy’s shoe, 1530 

39. Cavalier boot, 1640 

40. Man’s shoe, 1630 

41. Woman’s shoe, iGSn 

42. Man's shoe, 1670 

43. Riding * jack ’ boot, 1690 

44. Man’s shoe, 1750 

45. Man’s shoe, 1746 

46. Riding boot, 1760 

47. Woman’s shoo, 1760 

48. Woman’s shoe, 1743 

49. Man’s top boot, 1795 

50. ‘ Hessian ’ boot, 1800 

51. Woman’s shoe, 1812 

52. Man’s dress shoe, 1820 

53. Wellington boiit, 1842 

54. Elastic-side boot, 1870 

55. Woman’s button boot, 1893 

56. Man’s cloth-top boot, 1905 

57. Man’s boot, 1940 

59 } Women’s shoes, 1940 
60. Man’s shoe, 1940 
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the roost anct. form of foot-ooverinar. In first sewn together with a horizontal 
nearly every musenni specimens can be seam, extending half through the Insole; 
seen of sandals dating back to the time of the welt and sole are then Joined by a 
the Egyptians; papyrus was a common second operation. The defect of the 
material for sandals of that period. Blake and riveted boots is by this means 
Long boots were worn by hunters, and eliminated, as the boot bends Inwards 
the cothurnus, or boot with n very along the horizontal seam, and is much 
thick sole, was used l)y tragedians on more pliable. In almost all modern fac- 
the stage. In Rome there were more torles human labour is dispensed with as 
varieties; solem, or sandals, were used much as possible; in shaping the uppers 
by the plebs or common people; calcei, or it is used more than in the rest of the 
black leather shoes, were worn by mem- processes. For the upper parts of the 
hers of the patrician class; mtdlei, or red boot the thinner and more pliable parts 
leather shoes, were reserved for the use of the skin are used, whilst the thicker 
of senators. From early times up to the portions, such as butts, shoi^lders, and 

present day, the oriental peoples ex- bends, are used for the sole. The first 

celled in the art of making beautifully process in making the uppers Is cutting 
ornamented slippers. In medieval times them out according to pattern. The 
shoes were worn on the continent of skin is laid upon a bench, the pattern is 
Europe, and by the end of the fourteenth placed on the top of it, and the leather is 
century the fashion of pointed toes had cut round the edges of the pattern with 
been carried to such a length that the a sharp knife. The various pieces of the 
toes of many shoes of that period project uppers are then sent to the machine 

for over a foot, in a long curled -up strip room. A variety of machines are licre 

of leather. By the time of Edward IV. used; stitching machines, buttonholing 
the boot proper was de rigueur as an machines, edge-folding machines, barring 
article of knightly attire, and continued machines, machines for attaching buttons, 
so until the more ornamented Fr. boot machines for trimming the edges of the 
was Introduced by Charles II. William leather, sewing machines of various kinds, 
III. and his followers eatab. the use of the etc. In lace-up boots, a single machine 
Jack-boot for horsemen, and it was used punches the hole, puts in the eyelet, and 
by the Brit, cavalry until quite recently, fastens It. The leathers that have to be 
A somewhat less cumbersome form is still seamed or folded are ‘skived’ first, then 
used by the Horse Guards, 1’ho jack- they are pasted together and placed under 
boot was superseded in general use by the sewing-machine, and after they have 
the Hessian boot, which was more sightly been stitched together the seams are 
over the tight pantaloons in vogue than levelled down by a small machine hammer, 
the former. For use under loose panta- The thicker leathers used in the bottom 
loons the duke of Wellington Introduced parts are cut from the skin, after being 
the boot which bears his name. After pressed under powerful presses, with 
the Wellington the Bluoher boot was variously shaped dies according to the 
used, and now the form of boot generally various parts required. Tlie layers of 
worn is a short boot Just covering the leather required for the heel are first of 
ankles for men’s use, and somewhat all nailed together loosely in one machine, 
higher for ladies. and then cnishod solid In another, which 

Boot and Shoe Manufacture , — Until the exerts on them a pressure of sev. tons, 
advent of machinery, all boots were made All the various ports of the boot are now 
by hand; but shoo making as a band!- sent to the assembling room, preparatory 
craft is dying out, and machinery may be to being started through the making and 
used for all the processes. The machine- finishing rooms. The boots which are 
made products do not equal the best of to be made Blake sewn receive slightly 
those made by hand in flexibility or en- different treatment from those that are 
durance; but a more even standard is to be welted. The Blake last Is iron on 
attained and the output attained by the bottom, and so the lasting machine 
machinery is of course much greater, permanently tacks the upper to the insole 
The Blake machine for sowing the soles with short tacks, which are clenched when 
together marked tlie first step in the coming into contact with the last. The 
transition from hand to machine-made sole, which has been previously chan- 
goods, and the machinery later invented nelied for the thread, is now placed in 
for welting the boot rendered the best of position, and sewn through with the 
the latter practically on a par with the IBlake maohine. In the welted boot the 
best of the former. The difference be- upper is not nailed down to the insole, but 
tween the riveted boot, made by the is neld by a lip previously cut In the 
Blake process, and a welted boot is latter, standing out therefrom vertically, 
briefly as follows. A Blake or riveted The lip, the upper, and the welt are all 
boot is sewn, or riveted, from sole to 3 sewn together by a machine whilst the 
insole, at one operation; the upper Is at the boot is still on the last. The welt is now 
same time fastened between the 2 soles, beaten out straight, and the sole laid on 
This vertical seam, even if sewn, has a and held In position by paste, etc., until 
tendency to stiffen the boot unless the It Is stitched. From this point the treat- 
leather used is exceediuglv Light and ment of Blake and welted boots is similar, 
flexible. If the boot Is riveted, it is still save that the former generally have the 
stiffer, and therefore this style of boot is nails driven from the inside through to 
used only for rougher wear. When a the heel, while the latter have the nails 
boot Is welted, whether by machine or driven through the heel to the sole. After 
band, the upper. Insole, and welt are the wearing part of the upper has been 
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stitched by wire, the boot is ‘made* and 
requires only flnishingr. In the finishing 
room the heel is first trimmed into sh^e, 
and then smoothed with sandpaper. The 
sole is treated in the same wav, and the 
edges of both are then coloured and 
burnished with machine -driven hot irons. 
In welted boots a machine now makes the 

C rick marks between the stitches, and the 
ottoms are then coloured, and given a 
gloss by revolving brushes and pads. 
The boot Is then finished and ready for 
wear. See B. E. Hazard, The Bool and 
Shoe Industry, 1921; H. Norris, Costume 
and Fashion, 1924-38; O. H. W. Mander, 
Description and Historical Account of the 
Guild of Cordwainers, 1931; E. Bordoli, 
Footwear, 1933. 

Booty (term allied to the O.E. hot, 
later ‘boot,’ meaning ‘good’), plunder, 
usually obtained by violent means. In 
a special sense it denotes things taken 
^ land forces in war. In England the 
High Court of Admiralty has jurisdiction 
to try any question concerning B. of war 
which may be referred to it by the Privy 
Council. Property captured by the naval 
forces is called ^prize' and forms the 
peculiar province of the prize court of 
the Admiralty. See also Prize. 

Bopaul, see Bhopal. 

Bopp, Franz (1791-1867), Ger. philolo- 
gist, studied at Aschaflenburg under 
vViudischmann, and afterwards stayed 
successively in Paris, London, and Got- 
tingen, studying the Hindustani lan- 
guages. He returned to Germany, and 
Tn 1821 was prof, of philology and San- 
scrit at the univ. of Berlin. In the 
following year he was elected a member 
of the Koyal Prussian Academy, and 
in 1857 he was made an associate of 
the Fr. Academy. His work marks the 
beginning of a new era in linguistic study, 
as he traced the common origin of the 
grammar forms and their infiections from 
compositions of Sanscrit, Gk., Persian, 
and Ger., a thing never before attempted. 
Bis prin. works are; A System of Con- 
jugation of Sanscrit compared with those 
of Greek, Latin, Persian, etc,, 1816; A 
Complete System of Sanscrit, 1820; A 
Critical Grammar of Sanscrit, 1829-32; 
A Sanscrit Glossary, 1830; A Compara- 
tive Grammar of Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic, Gothic, and 
German, 1833-52; Indo-Celtic Languages, 
1839, etc. lie pub. also selections from 
the Mahdbhdrata, 

Boppard, tn. of Germany, situated on 
the 1. b. of the Lower Rhine, about 9 m. 
from Coblenz. It is a very anct. place, 
possessing traces of Rom. times. Pop. 
7000. 

Boraj tbe It. name for the Tlolent, cold, 
<lry, N.E. wind which Is common in the 
Adriatic, especially along tlie Istriau and 
Dalmatian coasts. The cause of the pre- 
valence of this wind is the sudden increase 
in barometric pressure which takes place 
oyer the plateaux of Europe in winter, 
thus sending the cold air Into the valleys 
and over the Adriatic Sea. It also occurs 
in the neighbourhood of Novorossilsk on 
the Black Sea, and Is precisely similar In 
character to the mistral which Is found 


along the Fr. Mediterranean littoral. 
It sometimes lasts for over a week 
continuously. 

Bora, Catherine von (1499 1552), the 
wife of Luther, was the daughter of a 
Ger. gentleman who placed her in the 
convent of Nimbschen, near Qrimma. 
Under the Influence of the doctrines of 
the Reformation, she fled with 8 of her 
companions In 1523. Luther placed them 
in honourable families and took upon 
himself the task of getting them advan- 
tageously married; be himself married 
Catherine. This was In the period of his 
poverty, when his circumstances wore 
disadvantageous, but (Catherine proved 
a true helpmeet in trouble. She survived 
the death of her husband by sev. years, 
and removed from Wittenberg to Leipzig, 
where she was compelled by lack of means 
to take in boarders for her living. She 
afterwards returned to Wittenberg, but 
removed from there because of the plague, 
and in going to Torgau suffered an acci- 
dent on the road, from the effects of 
which she died. 

Bora-Bora, or Bola-bola, Is. in the 

group called Society Is., situated in the 
Pacific Ocean in about 151“ W. long, 
and 18“ S. lat. It rises to a height of 
2165 ft. Pop. 800. 

Boraoio Acid, or Boric Acid, H,BO|, a 
crystalline substance, found native in the 
volcanic lagoons of Tuscany. B. A. is 
also contained in the vapours which are 
exuded from fissures in the rocks of the 
same diet. The gases are brought Into 
contact with water, which dissolves the 
B. A. when heated and is afterwards 
evaporated to recover the crystals. B. A. 
is soluble in hot water and alcohol, and 
is of use as an antiseptic, as it kills micro- 
organisms without affecting living tissue. 
It is usually employed in tbe form of an 
ointment, being an excellent remedy for 
the aphthous condition of the mouth in 
I infants. It is also used for ulcerated 
nipples and as a dressing in surgery. 
The aqueous solution is effective in 
cleansing the scalp of scurf, and ab- 
sorbed in stockings checks excessive 
perspiration In the legs. 

Borage {Borago officinalis), herb with 
rough stem and small blue flowers. It is 
cultivated as a garden flower in the 
United Kingdom and is occasionally 
found wild. It is used as an ingredient 
In olaret-cup, probably owing to a sup- 
posed cooling property. In former times 
it was esteemed os a household remedy 
for slight fevers, but there appears to be 
no justification for such use. 

Boraginaoess, order of dicotyledons 
native to tropical and temperate climates, 
consisting chiefly of herbs, but also of 
shrubs and trees. The flowers are her- 
maphrodite, regular and hypogynous, the 
calyx has 5 joined sepals, the corolla 5 
joined petals; there are 5 stamens, and 2 
superior carpels, generally deeply divided 
into 4 lobes with a single style rising 
between them. The fruit consists of a 
drupe or 4 achenes. The species agree 
in having an insipid Juice, and their sur- 
face covered with stiff white hairs, whence 
the name asperifolise, or rough-leaved. 
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sometimes given to them. Some species 
yield a purplish dye, e.g. Anchusa ii.yic- 
ioriat LUhospemtum tinctorium, and some 
kinds of Onosma, 

Borah, William Edgar (1865-1940), 
Amor, senator, b. at Fairfield, Illinois, 
Juno 29, 1865: educated at S. lUlnoia 
Academy, Enflold. and at univ. of 
Kansas. Admitted to Bar, 1889; prac- 
tised at Lyons, Kansas, 1889-91; then 
removed to Boise, Idaho. Member of 
Republican National Committee, 1908-12. 
Agreed with Theodore Roosevelt that re- 
nomination of President Taft in latter 
year was fraudulently managed; but dis- 
agreed with Roosevelt’s extremo pro- 
gramme (especially the part proposing 
plebiscite for recall of judicial docistons) 
and did not desert his party. Was con- 
spicuous among those that defeated Presi- 
dent Wilson’s attempt to bring his country 
into the League of Nations. Neverthe- 
less it was through B’s action that the 
negotiations resulting in the Iiisarma- 
luent Conference (Nov. 1921) were under- 
taken; and it was ho who proposed ‘out- 
lawry of war’ in the Senate in 1923. 
In 1924 he refused nomination for the 

vice-presidency- 

Bor&s, tn. of Sweden in the prov. of 
Wenersborg; makes artificial silk and 
other textile fabrics, iron wares, and 
trades In cattle, horses, and iron. Pop. 
34,000. 

Borax, sodium nietaborate, Na,B 40 T, a 
substance found in nature in the form of 
monocllnlo crystals, white or greyish in 
colonr, transparent or translucent, with 
a hardness of 2 to 24 and a sp. gr. 
(it 1*7. B. was known in early times, 
being extracted, under the name of tincal; 
from the salt lakes of Tibet. It is also 
found in California and Nevada, and in 
the desert of Atacama in S. America. 
It is manufactured from boric acid, which 
is fused with half its weight of sodium 
carbonate, the B. being dissolved out 
with warm water. On being fused B. 
forms a globule. It combines on fusing 
with the oxides of many metals, forming 
globules of characteristic colours, there- 
fore providing a test for the detection of 
certain metals. B. ia also used in the 
glazing of pottery and in glassmaking. 

Borborus, genus of dii>terous insects of 
the family Borboridne. The species are 
small, dark flics, with wings either clear 
or absent. They are found in marshy 
places and on putrid substances, and are 
always abundant about cucumber frames. 

Borch, Gerard Ter, see Teruitug. 

Borchgrevink, Carston Egeberg (1864- 
1934), N^orwegian explorer, b. at Chris- 
tiania (Oslo); his father was Norwegian, 
a barrister by profession, his mother was 
Eng. He was educated Gjertsen College; 
graduated Royal College, Tharandt, Sax- 
ony. When the Antarctic sailed from 
Melborne in 1894 under Capt. Cliriston- 
sen, B. shipped as an ordinary seaman, 
and was one of the first men to set foot 
on the Antarctic continent. In 1898 ho 
was placed in command of Sir George 
Newnes’s Smdhcrn Cross expedition, and 
In 1902 investigated the volcanic dis- 
turbances in the W. Indies. ISee the 


Report of the Sixth IntemcUional Geo- 
graphical Congress, London, 1895. pp. 
169-75. Ho wrote First on the Antarctic 
Continent (1901) and The Game of Norway 
(1920-25). In 1930 he was awarded the 
Patron’s Medal of the Royal Geograi)hleal 
Society of London. 

Borda, Jean Charles de (1733-99), Fr. 
mathematician and physicist. lie served 
in both the army and the navy and dis- 
tinguished himself by the introduction of 
now methods and Instruments connected 
with the sciences of navigation, astro- 
nomy, and geodesy. His most important 
invention was that of the reflecting circle. 
Ho was one of the men of science who 
framed the new system of weights and 
measures adopted in Franco under the 
Republican gov. Ho pub. Description 
and Use of Circle of Reflection, 1778, and 
Table of Logarithms, 1804. 

Bordarii (from Low J^at. borda, a 
cottage), or Cotarii, were tenants under the 
feudal system, who, in return for menial 
services, chiefly field labour, ])ossessed 
holdings of from 1 to 5 ae. They had 
neither oxen nor plough and were inferior 
in rank to the villeins, though they were 
certainly not slaves. 

Bordo. Andrew, see Boorde. 

Bordeaux, city in the S.W. of Franco, 
the cap. of the dept, of Gironde, on the 
1. b. of the Garonne, 358 m. tf.S.W. of 
Paris. Pop. 258,000. The suburb of La 
Bastide, which lies on the opposite side 
of the riv., is connected with B. by a 
modern stone bridge of 7 arches, and a 
railway bridge. It. is one of the first In- 
dustrial cities of France, and one of the 
foremost in the cultivation of arts and 
S(.‘ieRees. It Is the scat of an archbishop. 
The old part of the tn. is distinguished by 
narrow, crooked streets, but the now 
quarters are very fine. Among the public 
squares may bo mentione(i the Place do 
la Quinconce, wliich is ornainenteil by 
huge statues of Montaigne and Montes- 
quieu. The public buildings Include the 
old cathedral of St. A ndrC. with a detached 
bcR-tower, the church of St. Michel, the 
the thoatro, which Is one of the finest in 
Europe, the hfttel do ville, etc. Some of 
the old gates of the city are sUIl pre- 
served. The univ. has 2700 students, 
the public institutions are of a Idgh order, 
and there Is a fine picture gallery and an 
observatory. B. is the third port of 
France both in foreign and coastwise 
trade, being surpassed only by Marseilles 
ami Havre. The harbour Is capable of 
accommodating 1000 ships of all sizes, 
and ships of 600 tons can enter at all 
tides. An additional port has been built 
at Balacan. Shipbuilding became the 
most important industry, whilst the wines 
of B. have been noted since the fourth cen- 
tury. The chief raanufs. are liqueurs, 
vinegar, tobacco, sugar, chemicals, and 
motors. The chief exports comprise 
wines, fish, fruits, jewellery, chemicals, 
and glass; the chief imports salt fish, 
iron, coal, pottery, and machinery. B. 
was the Burdigala of the Roms., the cap. 
of Aquitania Secunda. It was repeatedly 
sacked in early times, but had a peaceful 
time as the cap. of the Eng. possessions 
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S.W. France from 1152 to 1453. In i part in a Cabinet discussion in Great 


the Second World War the Fr. Gov. under 
Reynaud moved to 11. on June 14, 1940, 
after the entry of Qer. troops into Paris. 
The city was heavily bombed, and on 
June 20 Marshal P6tain, who had suc- 
ceeded Reynaud, transferred the seat of 
gov. to Vichy after receiving the Oer. 
armistice terms. After the allied in- 
vasion of France in 1944, Ger. troops 
held out in the Gironde until .^Jril 1945, 
when they wore attacked by Fr. troops 
supported by Amcr. aircraft. Their re- 
sistance was crushed by April 20, and B. 
restored into Fr. lianas. See Western 
Front in Second World War. 

Bordeaux, Duo de, see Ciiambord, 
Comte de. 

Bordeaux, Henry {b. 1870), Fr. novelist, 
was educated at Tlionon College, the 
Sorbonne and the Paris Faculty of Law\ 
Ho practised law, 1890-1900, then turned 
to literature. During the First World 
War he served in the army, becoming an 
officer of the Legion of Honour, and re- 
ceiving many foreign orders. In 1919 
be became a member of the Acad6mie 
Franca iso, and in the same year he lec- 
tured In Lomlon on Verdun, in the defence 
of which he took part. He is an honorary 
Docteur do l’lJiiiversit6 de Montreal. A 
prolific writer, his works include Le Pays 
natal, 1020; La Pear dc vivre, 1902; Le 
Lac noir, 1904; La Craisie des cheniins, 
1909; La liabe de laiyic, 1910; La Matson, 
1913; Lcs C \t />/ tfs dH i cres, 1917; La 
It^surrection de la chair, 1920; and La 
Maison niortv, 1922; Le Fantdme de la 
rue Michel Anyc, 1922; YaviiU sous les 
cedres, 11123. Among more recent books 
may be mentioned Murder Party, 1931; 
bis fiftieth mn'el, Cendres chaudes. 1938; 
and La Stmafe an clair de lune, 1942. 

Bordelais, former div. of France, bounded 
on the N. by La Saiiitonge; on the E. by 
P6rigord ami Ageiiais; on the S.E. by 
Bazadais. on the fcJ. by Gascoigne, and 
on the W. liy the gulf of Gascony, it 
was principally aiv cedes, div., having 
Bordeaux as its chief tn. 

Borden, Sir Robert Laird (1854-1937), 
Canadian statesman and lawyer. Suc- 
ceeded Sir Wilfrid Laiirier after his defeat 
on the Reciprocity Bill at the general 
election in li'll. He was b. at Grand 
Pr6, Nova Scotia. In 1878 he was called 
to the Bar ami practised in Halifax, be- 
coming eventually president of the Nova 
Scotia Barristers’ ISociety. In 1896 he 
represented Halifax in Parliament, but 
lost his seat in 1904 and w’as elected for 
Carleton. In 1908. however, he was re- 
turned for both places, and from 1901 
led the Conservative opposition. Respon- 
sible for Canada’s offer, in 1912, of 3 
battleships for the home country, a policy 
which wa.s the subject of lively discussion. 
During the First World War h« shouldered 
the chief share of the task of guiding 
Canadian affairs and was in office as 
Prime Minister and secretary of state 
for external affairs throughout. In 1915 
ho was invited to attend meetings of the 
Brit. Cabinet in London, this being the 
first occasion ‘ on which a dominion 
statesman had been summoned to take 
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Britain. He was returned again at the 
general election of 1917. He attended 
the Imperial Conference in 1917 and 1918 
and went to Paris as one of the Canadian 
rei>resentatlve8 at the Inter- Allied Peace 
Conference of 1919. Resigned premier- 
ship in 1920. President of League of 
Nations Society in Canada in 1921-23. 
G.C.M.G., 1914; P.G., 1912. 

Bordenstown, bor. of Burlington co., 
New Jersey, II. S. A., situated on the 
Delaware R. It is 28 m. by rail or 
water from Philadelphia, and 6 in. by 
rail from Trenton. It is noted for Its 
iron works and shipbuilding yards. There 
are also largo shirt factories. Pop. 6000. 

Border Regt., The (Ist Battalion, for- 
merly 34th Foot), was raised in 1702, 
and almost immediately went on active 
service to Spain, then later under Marl- 
borough. It was present at Dettingen 
and Fontenoy. For its conspicuous be- 
haviour at Fontenoy, was awarded a 
laurel wreath, a unique distinction. It 
served in tho Peninsular and Crimean 
wars and Indian mutiny. The 2nd 
Battalion (formerly 55th Foot) was raised 
in 1755, and wont to America in 1757 ; 
fought In tho w'ur of Independence and 
camptiigns in W. Indies, China, and 
Crimea. In 1881 the 34th and 55th 
w'cre linked to form the Border Regi- 
ment. During the First World War it 
raised 16 battalions, which served in 
Franco, Flanders, Italy, Macedonia, Galli- 
poli, Egypt, and N.W. Frontier, India. 
In the Second World War the B. R. 
fought in Franco and Belgium and in 
N.W. Europe generally. They played a 
distinguished i)art in the battle of Arnhem 
in Sent. 1944. Other units, in the Four- 
teenth Army (q.v.), were part of Wingate's 
Chindits and olso fouglit in tiio Irawwli 
R. I)attles. 

Border, The, name applied to that 
stretch of country on both sides of the 
frontier l>ctwecn England and Scotland. 
Tke term has 3 distinct uses, and can bo 
applied historically, gcograpliically, and 
in a literary sense. The actual boundary 
betw eon tho 2 countries is a line beginning 
about 3 m. W. of Berwick, along tho lino 
of the Tweed to the Cheviot Hills, which 
become for some 35 m. tho line of de- 
marcation; heiico tho boundary continues 
along the line of tho Lid del and tho Esk 
for a short distance, and thenco to the 
lino of the Sark, which it follows to tlio 
Sohvay Firth. The actual length of tho 
boundary line is 108 m., whilst by taking 
tho distaiico as the crow flies tho distance 
is not more than 70 m. At the extreme 
E. of this line is the ter. known as the 
Liberties of Berwick, an area of about 
8 sq. m. which encloses the present tu. 
of Berwick. Tho only Eng. B. cos. are 
Northumberland and Cumberland, but on 
the Scottish side, in addition to tho actual 
B. cos. of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Dum- 
fries, there are included in the term also 
tho cos. of Selkirk and Peebles, which 
have always historically been included. 
The country on tho Eng. side of the B. 
is chiefly bleak and rugged moorland, 
useful only for the pasturage of sheep 
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and cattle, but on the N. side the physical 
appearance presents a vast difference. 
Here one finds great stretches of fertile 
land, a country of dales and valleys, pos- 
sessing a natural beauty and famous for 
its picturesmieness. The B. country Is 
watered on the N. side by the Tweed, the 
Whiteadder, Leet, Kale, Jed, Kershope, 
Liddel, Esk, and Sark, whilst on the Eng. 
side are found the Rs. Till, Boumont, 
Coquet, Rede, and the N. Tyne. The 
hist, of the B. was for some 1500 years 
extremely stormy. During the Rom. 
occupation the original inhab. and the 
Piets of still further N. were held in check 
by the Rom. walls. The earliest inhab. 
seem to have been the Brigantes, who 
held both sides of the B., and were a 
fierce and warlike tribe. They probably 
gave trouble to the Roms., but eventually 
the Roms, brought them at least to nomi- 
nal subjection, and built the wall of 
Antoninus from the Clyde to the Forth. 
But even at this early date we can regard 
the B. as a diet, with a distinct hist, of 
its own, since the land between the 2 
walls (Hadrian’s and Antoninus’s) was 
never actually conquered, and never 
really held by the Roms. The evacua- 
tion of Britain by the Roms, resulted 
in the B. country becoming the battle- 
ground for the invaders from the N. (the 
Piets), the invaders from over the sea 
(the Angles), and the hapless Britons, 
until finally the whole of the B. country 
was divided into the kingdoms of Strath- 
clyde, Bernicia, and Deira. Bernlcla and 
Deira were later united to form the king- 
dom which stretched from the Humber 
to the Forth. But this div. brought with 
it no peace. The country continued to 
be agitated by the constant warfare be- 
tween Scot and Angle, and later the 
Viking, seeking lands for himself, joined 
in the struggle. The hist, of the B. 
between the sixth and the eleventh cen- 
tury is the hist, of continued warfare, 
raids, and bloodshed. The struggle, 
which had its origin in the quarrels of 
more or less petty tribes, began, with the 
development of the tribes into nations, 
t o assume a national aspect. The struggle 
was now one for the permanent possession 
of the valley of the Tweed, and we must 
bear in mind that the ter. of Northumbria 
for a long time stretched to the Forth. 
Finally, the line of Scottish kings sprung 
from the Dalriadan, Malcolm Canmore, 
snatched Lothian from the hands of the 
Eng., and laid hands also upon Cumber- 
land, which, though nominally ceded to 
the Norman kings in the reign of the 
Red William, was nevertheless contested 
between the two nations for some very con- 
siderable time. The constant warfare 
hardly permitted the development of the 
country; however, this development had 
to a very large extent gone on, especially 
on the Scottish side. The Celtic Church 
had been responsible for this to a very 
large extent. With the coming of the 
Celtic monks, churches had sprung up in 
the wilds of Northumberland, and in the 
fertile valleys and dales of the Scottish 
lands. Monastery and church dotted the 
countryside, and on the Scottish side 


grew up the large and flourishing tns. of 
Berwick, Jedburgh, and Roxburgh. But 
the death of Alexander III. in 1286 
plunged Scotland and England Into the 
war of the succession, and the determined 
efforts of Edw^ard I. to achieve his dream 
of a united Great Britain made the B. 
the battlefield of the two countries. The 
country was harried and ransacked by 
both sides; the destruction of Berwick 
was compensated for by the ravages of 
Wallace in the neighbourhood of Hex- 
ham. Northumberland was practically 
laid waste, the tns. of Roxburgh and 
Jedburgh fell into the general ruin, and 
from that time until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the B. can be said 
never to have been at peace. Many 
battles took place here, amongst the more 
important of which may be mentioned 
Halidon Hill (1333), Otterburn (1388), 
Nlsbet (1402), Homildon (1402), Hedgeley 
Moor (1464), Floddeu (1513), Solway 
Moss (1542), and Aricrum Moor (1544) — 
these in addition to the many battles and 
skirmishes which took place between the 
B. families, and which partook more of 
the character of family feuds. The Im- 

E ortant defeat of Montrose at Philipbaugh 
y Gen. Leslie also belongs to the hist, 
of the B. The B. were kept in peace 
more or less by the building of numerous 
caatles, which were to overawe the moss- 
troopers and the freebooters of the neigh- 
bourhood. The B. were during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries adminis- 
tered by wardens appointed respectively 
by the sovereigns of England and Scot- 
land, the B. at this time being divided into 
three marches, over each of which ruled, 
raotically as sovereigns, the Eng. and 
cottish wardens. When in 1603 James 
VI. of Scotland succeeded to the throne 
of England as James 1, peace on the B. 
became more possible. James I. even 
desired to do away with the name B., 
but the term has always been kept. The 
castles, however, wore dismantled, the 
garrisons reduced, and gradually the B. 
became accustomed to peace. A number 
of fortresses, important in B. warfare, 
remain as pleasant Little tns. at the 
present day, but a number are in ruins. 

The B. prodiioed a distinct literature of 
its own. The B. haUads sang the deeds of 
the B. heroes, the men the breath of 
whose nostrils was the breath of battle, 
the heroes who led their little bands of 
followers to attempt deeds which a larger 
army would not have dared to attempt. 
The ballad of Chevy Chase is typical of 
the B. minstrelsy. But the open life of 
the Borderer found expression also in the 
more sentimental side of literature, and 
the beauties of his native hill and dale 
did not escape him ; ho sings of the beauty 
of his native heath with the same splen- 
dour of imagination and with the same 
poetic spell around him, as he does the 
deeds of his forbears. Sir Walter Scott 
rescued the ballad poetry, and the tradi- 
tions of the B. literature found expression 
in James Hogg (the Ettrlck Shepherd), 
John Wilson (Christopher North), and 
John Mackay Wilson. 

Border Town, small post tn. of S. 
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Australia, situated In the co, of Bucking- 
ham, about 180 m. S.K. by S. from 
Adelaide. 

Border Warrant, an old form of process 
in Scots law, used for detaining the person 
of an absconding Eng. debtor. 

Bordes, Charles (1863-1909), Fr. musl- 
ca.1 composer, b. at La Roche-Corbon, 12 
May. Studied In Paris with Marmontel 
and Cesar Franck, but only took up music 
professionally in 1887, beginning as 
a church organist and choirmaster. 
Appointed choirmaster of Salnt-Qervals, 
l^aris, be organised the world-famous 
choir, the Ohanteurs de Saint-Gerrals. 
His work in restoring to Fr. church 
music the tradition of plainsong and the 
music of old masters heralded the reforms 
of Plus X. In 1900 Schola Cantorum, of 
which ho was co-founder with Qullment 
and d’Indy (1894), became a high school of 
music. The catalogue of his works in- 
cludes, besides church music, some instru- 
mental music, among which may be 
mentioned Rapsodie basque (1889) and 
Les 'Trots Vogues (an unfinished lyric 
drama). 

Bordighera, It. winter resort, situated 
in Imperia (Porto Maupizlo), Li^iria, and 
has a commanding position on the summit 
of hills from 500 to 1000 ft. high, over- 
looking the Mediterranean Sea. Lemons, 
flowers, palms, etc., ore exported. Rom. 
remains are found in the vicinity. Pop. 
6000. 

Bordj-bou-Arreridj, tn. of Algeria, situ- 
ated in the dept, of Constantine, on the 
high plateau of Madjana. Cattle are 
reared, and grain is grown in the dist. 
Pop. 12,000. 

BordJ-Menalel, tn. of Algeria, in the 
dept, of Algiers and the dist. of Tizi- 
buzon; pop. 18,000. 

Bordone, Paris (1500-71), It. painter 
of the Venetian school, a pupil of Titian. 
He was the fashionable portrait-painter 
of Venice, and In 1538 was invited to 
France by Francis I., whose portrait he 
painted. Ho painted the portraits also 
of many ladies of tho court, of the Due 
de Guise, and of many noblemen; but 
none of those portraits is to be found in 
Fr. collections. Though portraiture was 
his forte, he also painted scenes from 
mythology, allegories, and rell^ous sub- 
jects. His great painting is ‘The Fisher- 
man ])reHonting the Ring of St. Mark to 
the Doge,’ in tho academy at Venice. 
The National Gallery has his ‘Daphnis 
and Chloe,* and a portrait of a lady, and 
his ‘Lady at her Toilet* Is in Edinburgh. 
Other notable paintings are the ‘Adora- 
tion of tho Shepherds’ (in Treviso Cathe- 
dral), some mythological pictures at the 
Villa Borghese, and a ‘Madonna' in the 
Louvre. Others of his works are to be 
seen in Cremona, Milan, Genoa, Florence, 
t‘tc. He had exceptional talent and Is 
noted for his fine flesh tones. 

Bordure, in heraldry, term denoting tho 
l>order which surrounds the shield, and 
generally occupies one-fifth of the field. 
It sometimes used to bear a difference of 
a cadet, and the differentiating of cadets 
by Bs. according to fixed rules is still done 
in Scottish heraldry. A B. compon6e. 


that is, divided Into 16 small squares, 
denotes Illegitimacy in Scotland; a B. 
wavv in England had later the same 
significance. A great variety is found in 
Bs. ; tbev are engrailed, invected, wavy, 
and parted in many ways. A chief is 
sometimes carried over a B., but not 
when a mark of cadency. When a coat, 
bearing a B. is impaled with another 
B. the B. is omitted along the line of 
Impalement. 

Bore, or Eagre, phenomenon which 
occurs in some rivs. in spring-tides. At 
such times the Inflowing water rises to a 
considerable height and moves along 
against the current like a wall. It is 
due to the fact that tho vol. of the tidal 
wave is greater than the riv. can receive 
without being disturbed greatly. The 
height of the B. varies from 3 ft. to 
12 ft. The latter height is attained by 
the B. of the Brahmaputra. In England 
Bs. may be observed in tho Severn, the 
Trent, the Wye, and the Solway. 

Bore (In fire-arms), see Gun. 

Boreas, name for the N. wind. In Ok. 
mythology B., the son of Astreeus and 
Bos, personified the N. wind, the coldest 
wind in Greece. He was brother of 
Hesperus, Notus, and Zephyrus, and had 
his habitation with them in a cave on 
Mt. Heemus in Thrace. When, on the 
approach of Xerxes* fleet, the Athenians 
Invoked his aid, he answered by destroying 
part of it, whereupon they built him an 
altar on the banks of the llissus. 
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. Borecole (Brassica acepkala, derived 
from B. oierocca, the cabbage), cruciferous 
plant largely grown in Europe. It has 
curly loaves, and is valued as a winter 
vegetable for culinary use. It is also 
known as Scotch kail, curly greens, Ger. 
greens, and cow-cabbage. 

Boree, an Australian tree, Acacia pen~ 
dula. Yields a close-grained, violet- 
scented hardwood which is useful for 
cabinet-making. 

Borel de Hauterive, Joseph P5trus 
(1809-69), Fr. novelist and poet, b. of a 
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vrealtliy f'r. family which had been ruined 
by the Revolution. He was educated 
in Paris, and was intended to bo an archi- 
tect. He. however, soon jfave up any 
attempt at making a living by architec- 
ture, and became a writer. He was one 
of the most devoted and extravagant 
followers of the Romantic school. Most 
of his life was spent either in I’aris or in 
Algeria. His chief works are: Rhap- 
sodies (poems), 1832; a vol. of short 
stories, Champavert, 1833, in which his 
talents were best displayed; and Madame 
Putiphar^ 1839, to which he WToto a 
preface in verse. 

Borelli, Giovanni Alfonso (1608-79), 
It. physicist and mathematician, b. near 
Naples. In 1049 ho became prof, of 
mathematics at the univ. of Messina and 
later of Pisa. He returned to Messina 
later, but having taken part in some 
political affair, was forced to retire to 
Rome, where ho lived under the protec- 
tion of Christina, queen of Sweden. He 
was the first to suggest the parabolic 
path of comets, and he was the founder 
of the iatromathematical school, since he 
attempted to explain the movements of 
the body on mechanical principles. He 
wrote works on mathematical, medical, 
and astronomical subjects. 

Borenius, Tancred {b. 1885), Finnish 
historian of art, b. at Wiborg, Finland, 
BOD of Carl B., sometime member of the 
Finnish Diet. Educated at Helsingfors 
Univ.; appointed prof, of hist, of art, 
Univ. College, London, 1922. Diplo- 
matic representative of Finland in Eng- 
land, 1919. His numerous w'orks include: 
The Painters of Vicenza, 1909; new ed. 
of Crowe and Camlcaselle's Ilistoru of 
Painting in Italy, 1912; Catalogue of 
Viscount of Lee of Fareham’s Collection, 
2 vols., 1923; English Primitives, 1924; 
English Medimval Painting, 1927 (with 
E. W. Tristram); Florentine Frescoes, 
1930; Catalogue of the Pictures and 
Drawings in the Collection of the Earl of 
Harewood, 1936; English Painting in the 
XVI nth Century. 1938; Italian Painting 
and later Italian Painting, 1945; Dutch 
Indoor Subjects, 1946. 

Borers, beetles w’hich pierce the wood 
on which they feed and thus do much 
damage. There are many species contri- 
buted by such genera as dnobium and 
Ptinus. Also a family of fish (Myxinidcc) 
called hag-fishes (q.v.), borers, or slime- 
eels; have no suckers, but have 4 pairs 
of tentacles over the mouth and terminal 
nostril. Hags burrow right into fishes, 
devouring them until nothing is left but 
skin and bones. Myxine, with half a 
dozen gill-pouches but only 1 gill opening 
is a widely distributed genus. M. gluti- 
nosa of the N. Atlantic is troublesome to 
fishermen, having a preference for attack- 
ing fish already caught on linos. See also 
Boring Sponges; Boring -worm; Teredo. 

Boreus, genus of mecapterous insects 
included in the family Panonildce, and 
related to the scorpion-flies. They have 
biting mandibles and the wings are 
absent. /?. hiernalis is a native of 
Europe and America and is found in 
the winter months only. It is about a 


quarter of an in. long, and of a greenish 
colour with reddish legs. 

Borga, or Porvoo, tn. and seaport in the 
prov. of Nyland, Finland, situated on the 
R. Borgo, at the spot where it enters a 
part of the gulf of Finland. It is about 
34 m. N.K. by rail from Helsinki. The 
trade is impeded by tbo shallowness of 
the bay. Ijcathcr and furs are the chief 
articles of commerce, and there are also 
niainif.s. of sail-cloth and tobacco. Here, 
in 1802, the Chamber of Deputies drew 
up the Constitution of P'inlaiul. In 1809 
it was the scat of tho Finnish Diet. At 
one time it was a rich and handsome city, 
but now it is decayed. Pop. 6000. 

Borger, tn. and com. in tho Nether- 
lands, situated in the prov. of Dreutho. 
and about 11m. S.K. by E. from Assori. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Borgerhout, suburb of Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. Its raanufs. are tobacco, candles, 
and tapestry. There ai*© bleaching and 
dye works. Pop. 54,000. 

Borgese, Giuseppe Antonio, It.-Amer. 
author, b. in Polizzi (Jenerosa, Sicily, 
in 1882. Ho became prof, of Cer. litera- 
ture at Romo Univ. in P.llO, and in 1917 
transferred to Milan Univ., where in 1926 
he became prof, of the faculty of letters. 
He was active as journalist, critic, 
novelist, dramatist, and jmet. At the 
early ago of 20 ho wrote a llislory of 
Romantic Criticism, and followed this by 
a study of the w'ork of G.'ibriele D’Annun- 
zio. in both of these tho young student 
w'as inspired by the example of Benedetto 
Croce. In 1921 he pub. tho book wiiich 
estab. his reputation, tbo novel Rube 
(Eng. trans. 1923). In this book It. 
critics see a portrayal of the duel between 
the warlike idealism and the basic paci- 
fism of tho It. B. was an opponent of 
Fascism, and in 1931 left Italy for tho 
U.S.A., whore ho became a naturalised 
Anier. on 1938. His first appoint- 
ment was as prof, of literature at Smithes 
College, Massachusetts, ami in 1936 he 
took the post of prof, of It. literature at 
Chicago Univ. l^atcr books include: On 
Dante Criticism, 1936; Goliath: the March 
of Fascism, 1937 ; Political Creeds and 
Machiavellian Heresy, 1939; Common 
Cause, 1943. 

Borghese, name of a celebrated It. 
family of Sieneso origin, which is first 
prominent in tbo hist, of the republic of 
Siona at the beginning of the tliirteenth 
century. Oiio of its number settled in 
Rome during the sixteenth (‘cntury, and 
a sou of this momher of the family be- 
caino popo, with the title of Paul V., in 
1605. Tho family fortunes were much 
advanced by the pope, who created a 
nephew prince of Vivero, and a little 
later tho title of prince of Sulinona was 
conferred on tho same nephew by the 
king of Spain. The son of this prince 
raised tho family fortunes by his marriage 
with a daughter of the Aldobrandini fam- 
ily, one of the oldest and richest families 
of Rome. Camillo Filippo Ludovico, 
Prince B., married the sister of the 
Emperor Napoleon in 1803. He was 
made duke of Guastalla, and later 
governor of tho prove, of Piedmont and 
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-Genoa. He sold the art treasures of bis 
house to Napoleon. After the fall from 
power of Napoleon he retired to Florence, 
where he lived until his death in 1832. 
The B. palace (q.v.) at Rome is one of the 
most magniiicent of the buildings of that 
city. 

Borghese, Giovanni Ventura (1040- 
1708), It. painter, pupil of Pietro da 
Gortona, whom he helped in some of his 
chief works at Home, After his master’s 
death B. completed some of his unfinished 
paintings. In the church of San Niccold 
da Tolentino are his pictures ‘The Anmm- 
-ciation' and *Tho Virgin Mary crowned 
by Angels.' Four scenes from the life of 


Borghesi 

summer residence at Romo of the Borg- 
hesi till 1902, outside Porta del Popolo; 
built by Cardinal Sclpiono Caflarelli- 
Borghese on the Cenci estate, after plans 
by Giovanni Vansanzio (early seventeenth 
century). It has a magnificent park of 
over 200 ac. Its grand collection of 
works of art was sold to Napoleon by 
Prince Camillo Borghese, 1806. Some of 
these were restored in 1815, the remainder 
are in the Louvre. A new collection of 
sculptures and pictures was formed later. 
Anu)ng the treasures contained are 
Algarde’s ‘Sleep,* and Canova’s famous 
statue of the reclining figure of Pauline 
Borghese. Both villa and park became 
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St. Catherine in the church of Citt^k di 
Gastello aie considered bis finest works. 

Borghese Palace, one of the most magui- 
ficcut buildings in Romo, in the Borghese 
Square, tn. residence of the Borghesi. 
Built between 1590 and 1607 by Maitino 
Lunghi and Flaminio I’onzio, and known, 
from its shape, as ‘II Cembalo.* The 
inner court had 2 tiers of granite colon- 
nades, with Doric columns below and 
Corinthian above. In it are huge anct. 
statues of Sabina, Julia, and Ceres. Its 
wonderful collection of art treasures was 
sold by public' auction, 1892, by Prince 
I’aolo Borghese. Many of its fine pictures 
have been removed to the Villa Borghese 
(now Villa Umberto I.) (q.v.), belonging 
to the It. state. Pope Leo XTII. ac- 
cmirod the important family archives for 
the Vatican. The picture gallery still 
includes a Madonna of Botticelli, and 1 by 
Lorenzo di Credi ; 2 Evangelists by Michel- 
angelo; 4 paintings of Raphael (1 being 
‘The Burial of Jesus*); Titian’s ‘Sacred 
and Profane Ijove,’ and his ‘Three 
Graces*; Correggio’s * Danae»’ ; Van Dyck’.s 
^Christ on the Cross* and portrait of 
Maria do* Medici. There are also canvases 
of Andrea del Sarto. 

Borghese, Villa (now Villa Umberto I.), 


the property of the It. state, 1902. See 
M. L. (iothoiu. History of Garden Art 
(Eng. trans.), 1928. 

Borghesi, Bartolommeo (1781-1860), 
It. savant, b. at Savignauo, near Rimini, 
lie wa.s a student of the documents of 
medieval times, and so ruined hia eye- 
sight bj' close reading that ho had to give 
up Ids study of documents, and turn to 
numismatics. He was responsible for the 
arranging and oatalog\iing of the coins of 
the Vatican. He retired from Rome in 
1821 to San Marino, whore he spent the 
rest of his life, taking some little part in 
the politics of that republic. He estab. 
a reputation by his great work, Nnovi 
Frainmenli dei Fasti Conaolari Capitolini, 
1820. His works on numismatics also 
added to his reputation. His complete 
works were pub. by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., the first vol. appearing in 
1862, and the tenth and last in 1897. 

Borghesi, Ippolito, It. painter, native 
of Naples (/L towards end of sixteenth 
or beginning of seventeenth century), 
pupil of Francesco Curia. Painted his- 
torical and religious subjects; imitated 
Raphael and Andrea del Sarto. Chief 
works; Altar-piece in chapel of Monte di 
Piet4 at Nanles (‘Assumption of the 
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Virgin*), and another In San Lorenzo at 
Perugia. 

Boighetto, It. Til. in the prov. of 
Verona, situated on the banks of the 
R. MIncio. Tt was the scene of a victory 
of Bonaparte over the Austrian gen., 
Beaulieu, In 1796. Pop. 500. 

Borghorst vll. of Germany, in the prov. 
of Westphalia, situated 13i m. N.W. of 
Mtlnster. It has manufs. of cotton goods. 
Pop. 9000. 

Borgia, a family originally from Jativa 
In the prov. of Valencia, Spain. The 
name figures among the Caballeros de la 
Conquista at the time of the expulsion of 
the Moors in 1238. One of its members, 
Alonso de Borja (1378-1458), was a 
bishop and private secretary t(^ Alfonso 
of Aragon, and accompanied that mon- 
arch to Naples. This Borina in 1455 be- 
came pope as Callxtus III. and settled 
a number of his family in Italy. His 
nephew, Rodrigo de Borja (1431-1503), 
also became pope under title of Alexander 
VI. (g.v.), and from that time the prin. 
seat of the family was in Italy, and the 
name was changed to B. Before Alex- 
ander became pope he had a number of 
children by a Rom. girl, who was known 
as Vanozza, but Tvhose real name w'as 
Giovanna or Oattanei. Two of these 
children, Lucrezia and Cesare, were 
destined to play important parts, and 
acquired unhappy renown. 

Cesare B., 6. in Apr. 1476. He pos- 
sessed unbounded ambition, never-flagging 
energy, a contempt for all laws, divine or 
human, extraordinary powers of general- 
shto and administration. A league of all 
Italy and of most of the powerful Euro- 
pean sovereigns was required to check 
Cesaro’s rash projects. From birth he 
was vowed to the priesthood, and he be- 
came a cardinal when only 17 years old. 
He early resolved to surmount all ob- 
stacles to his ambition. Ho shrank 
neither from sacrilege nor from nmrder. 
He procured the murder of his ow n brother 
Giovanni, dnke of Gandia, w^hom be after- 
wards succeeded as captain -general of 
the Church. Whilst his father, Alexander 
VI., was crushing the feudal power of the 
barons in the Romagna, Cesare undertook 
the task of recovering all the fiefs along 
the Adriatic coast which had ceased to 
acknowledge the overlordship of the Holy 
See, He made himself master of the 
Romagna, Perngla, Siena, Piombino, the 
duchy of Urblno. He was named duke 
of Romagna by the pope, and was about 
to invade Bologna when he and his father 
were suddenly taken ill while at a ban- 
quet given by the cardinal of Oorneto. 
Alexander d. (1503), but Cesare, owing to 
his strong constitution, recovered. There, 
however, was an end of his projects. 
On the election of his enemy Plus III. to 
the papal seat Cesare surrendered at 
Naples. He was removed to Valencia 
and Idter to Medina del Campo. He 
escaped from the latter place and went to 
the court of Navarre, where he was placed 
in command of the royal forces, but was 
killed in battle, March 12, 1507. He was 
a friend of art, and befriended Leonardo 
da Vinci. His memory remains in execra- 


tion, although the people whom he 
governed regarded him as an upright and 
able, though severe, administrator. It 
was to him that Machiavelll dedicated 
his treatise The Prince. 

Lucrezia B. (1480-1519), duchess of 
Ferrara; was married first to Giovanni 
Sforza, secondly to the duke of Blscelgle, 
and thirdly to the duke of Ferrara. 
Historical evidence falls to confirm the 
picturesque crimes imputed to her in 
relation to her supposed natural son, 
Gennaro. She left behind a reputation 
for learning and beauty, and is said to 
have enjoyed tbo respect of her subjects. 
Se^ F. B. Corvo, Chronicles of the House 
of Borgia^ 1901; M. B. Ryley, Queens of 
the Renaissance, 1907; R. Sabatini, The 
Life of C6sar Borgia, 1912; L. Collison- 
Morley, 2'he Story of the Borgias, 1932; 
A. Schirokauer, Lucretia Borgia, 1937 ; 
N. Balchln, 2'he Borgia 2'estament, 1948. 

Borgia. FYanoesoo (1510-72), third gen - 
eml of the Jesuit order, the duties of 
which post he prosecuted with the utmost 
zeal and prudence. Beatified by Pope 
Urban VIII. and canonised by Clement X. 
in 1671. 

Borglum, John Qutzon de la Methe, 

Amer. sculptor, h. in Idaho, 1867, Edu- 
cated in art at the school of the San 
Francisco Art Association. His works 
are chiefly remarkal>le for their enormous 
size — especially that on the rock of Stone 
Mt., Georgia, a memorial to the Con- 
federate Army. 

Borgne, lake in the U.S.A., situated in 
the S.E. of Louisiana. It is about 25 m. 
wide, and touches the gulf of Mexico 
on the E. 

Borgo, name rfvon to a number of 
tns. and vlls. in Italy and the S. Tyrol. 
It Indicates the growd-h of a tn. or vtl. 
around a castle or castellated rock, the 
original B. 

B. San Donnino. a walled tn. in the 
prov. of Parma, Italy, now I'idenza (q.v.). 

B. Sa7i Sepolcro, tn. and episcopal 
see In prov. of Arezzo in Tuscany, 29 m. 
N.E. or Arezzo on R. Tiber. It la at the 
foot of Monte Maggiore and is still sur- 
rounded by the medieval tn. walls. Bp. 
of Piero della Francesca and Rafiaello 
dal Colle. Pop. 4000. 

Borgo (Finland), see BouciA. 

Borgognone, Ambrogio (d. c. 1524), It. 
painter of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. Ho w^as a contem- 
porary of Leonardo da Vinci his real 
name being Ambrogio Stefani da Fossano. 
The name B. is probably due to the tact 
that ho was closely associated with the 
Burgundian school of art. His chief claim 
to fame lies in the work of decoration 
which he did for the Certosa, the convent 
of the Carthusians at Pavla. After his 
return from Pavia to Milan he continued 
his work of church decoration, and we find 
him at a later date painting a series of 
frescoes for one of the great churches of 
the tn. He is not very well knowm as a 
painter, and references to him are ver>’ 
scarce. Two examples of his work at the 
Certosa are in the National Gallery. 

Borgognone, Jacopo Cortes! (1621-76), 
It. painter, 6. at St. HlppoUte, Burgundy, 
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the son of a minor artist. Many of his 
most famous battle pictures record the 
achleyements of his patron, Prince Mathias 
of Florence, and his best work Is in the 
Palazzo Pittl at Florence. He also pro- 
duced 60V. sacred paintingrs. He spent the 
last part of his life in a Jesuit monastery. 

Borgomanero, tn. situated in N. Italy. 
It is about 22 m. N.W. by N. from 
Novara by rail. Makes copper articles. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Borgo Pass, pass in Rumania of 4000 ft. 
in altitude, which leads from the S.W. 
of Bukovina to Bislritz. 

Borgotaro, tn. in Italy, situated 36 m. 
S.W. of Parma. Pop. 2500. 

Borgstrdm, Hjaimar (1864-1925), Nor- 
wegian musical composer and critic, b. 
at Christiania (Oslo). Regarded in Nor- 
way as the most eminent native composer 
after Sinding. He produced numerous 
compositions, including symphonies, sym- 
phonic poems, chamber music, piano 
pieces, etc. His symphonic poem Hamlet 
Is the w'ork which made him best known, 
though the poem Tanken {Thought) is 
regarded as his most important work. 
Other symphonic poems are Jesus in 
Gethsemane and John Oabriel Borkman 
(after Ibsen). 

Borgu, an extensive dlst. in Africa, 
partly in Dahomey, Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
and partly in Nigeria. 

Boric Acid, see Boracio Acid. 

Borinage, coal-mining diet, of Belgium, 
lying around Mous. 

Boring, the operation by which a hole 
of small diameter is made in any direction, 
usually vertically downwards, through 
earth, rock, etc. In most instances the 
object of B. is to procure knowledge of 
the kind, disposition, and depth of the 
rocks below the surface. The aim may 
he purely scientiflc, as at Leipzig, where 
a hole 6265 ft. in depth was bored for the 
purpose of ascertaining the depth and 
succession of the undenylng strata, thus 
amplifying knowledge secured from exa- 
mination of faults, outcrops, etc. More 
often, B. has for its object the acquire- 
ment of knowledge of economic value, as 
in prospecting for minerals. In an area 
where the existence of bods of minerals is 
suspected, holes are bored at various 
points. An indication of the disposition 
of mineral beds is thus given, and If the 
number of Bs. is sufficient, a fairly reliable 
map can be drawn. Even after the exis- 
tence of minerals in paying quantity is 
proved, it is necessary to ascertain the 
nature of the overlying strata, so that the 
difficulties of sinking shafts can be esti- 
mated. It may be said that B. Is always 
a necessarv preliminary to mining opera- 
tions, as it is for civil engineering work, 
involving extensive excavation or re- 
quiring foundations of particular stability. 
The bore-hole often becomes a permanent 
well in cases where water or oii rises from 
the lower strata by its own pressure. 
{See Artesian Wells; I^etrolkum.) 
Certain salt-beds are most economically 
worked by introducing water through the 
l>ore-hole for the purpose of dissolving 
the salt, and then pumping the brine to 
the surface. The apparatus required for 


B. depends upon the nature of the rock 
and the depth to which the hole extends. 
For shallow B. through soft soil up to 
about 100 ft. in depth augers on the 
principle of the carpenter’s auger are 
employed. The tool is mounted on jointed 
rods; the earth is enclosed by the spiral, 
brought to the surface, and removed. 
This common wood auger may have a 
diameter of 11 to 21 in. and is usually 
started by 1-man power but, after being 
sunk a short distance, 2 or more men 
may be employed. During the process 
of B., samples are brought up and re- 
corded together with their distances 
below the surface. Tools are also used 
which on turning enclose the earth in a 
metal pod or cylinder. In working on 
hard rock, drive-pipes are used. These 
consist of jointed tubes, the lowermost 
carrjnng a sharp steel circular cutting 
edge, and the uppermost for the time 
being having a screwed-on surface for 
hammering. For deeper B. a drill is 
used. This is mounted on jointed rods 
and operates by percussion and rotation, 
the rods being slightly turned at each 
blow'. When the weight of the rods be- 
comes considerable, a w'ooden spring- 
beam is often used. This consists of a 
pole about 30 ft. long and tapering to 
about 6 in. at the small end. The butt 
is fixed by means of a heap of stones, 
and it has another support about 10 ft. 
from the fixed end. This allows a spring- 
ing up-and-down movement which is com- 
municated to the rods and minimises the 
labour of the men. The tool is also fitted 
with a sliding link, os too great rigidity 
would Involve excessive breakage of the 
rods. The disadvantage of rods is that 
much time and labour are required to lift 
them for the purpose of examining the 
tool or removing the broken rock. The 
latter operation is carried out by a 
‘ bailer,’ a tube with an inwardly opening 
valve at the bottom. The tube is aashed 
up and down a few times and the debris 
brought to the surface. The work of B. 
is made less tedious by using ropes instead 
of rods. The drill is kept dropping by 
Its o^vn weight on the rock, and If it is 
necessary to raise the tool, the winding 
op of the rope is not a lengthy operation. 
Lost tools and broken rods have to be 
fished for by special apparatus. The 
most elaborate and efficient B. apparatus 
comprises a diamond drill at the end of a 
series of Jointed tubes. The driU con- 
sists of a bit of soft steel set with about 
8 diamonds of about 2 carats each. The 
drill is rotated by an engine geared so 
that the drill Is advanced slightly at each 
revolution. The rocky core may be lifted 
for examination, and a stream of w^ater 
forced down the tube and rising betw^een 
the rock and the tube keeps the apparatus 
clear of debris. See S. H. Cox, Prospecting 
fivr Minerals, 1903; C. Lsler, Well-boring 
for Water, Brine, and Oil, 1921. 

Boring Sponges {CUona), species of 
siliceous sponges (Demosi)ongiffi). They 
excavate tunnels in limestone rocks and 
do considerable damage to jetties, break- 
waters, etc. Oyster-shells will often be 
found to have been perforated by them. 
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Boring-worm {Polydora ciliaia), species I played Into the hands of his Germanophll 
of marine bristle-worm (Polychceta). They ministers. Moreover, on the outbreak of 


inhabit U-shaped tunnels which they 
excavate in tho rocks. 

Boris 111 (Boris Clement Robert Marie 
Pie Louis Stanislaus Xavier) (1894-1943), 
king or tsar of Bulgaria, b. at Sofia, 
oldest son of Ferdinand, prince (later 
tsar) of Bulgaria, whoso position was 
then (1894) disputed. B.’s mother w’aa 
Princess Marie Louise of Bourbon -Parma. 
After his brith ho was proelaimed prince 
of Tirnova. To win over Russia, Ferdi- 
nand , a Roman Catholic scion of the 
Polmrg family, bad his heir converted, 
at tho ago of 2, to tho Gk. Orthodox 
Pburch. Failing to ol)tain permission of 
tho pope, he stood excommunicate by his 
own act. B. had a good education in 
politics, literature, and scionco, and was 
sent to tho military academy at Sofia. 
He was a great polyglot, a first-rate 
naturalist and botanist. Curiously enough 
he was also a fully certificated engine- 
driver — he enjoyed driving railway trains 
in his own country and in England when 
he visited It. Uo served as a major In 
t he war against Turkey, 1912. In First 
^Vo^ld War he served on his father's st^ff 
against tho anna and allies of his imperial 
godfather. He succeeded to the throne 
on the abdication of Ferdinand, Oct. 3, 
1918. In 1930 he married Giovanna, the 
It. royal princess. His first child. Prin- 
cess Mario Louise, was b. In 1933 and a 
son and heir. Prince Simeon, in 1937, 
who succeeded him in 1943. Ho narrowly 
escaped death in 1924 at tho hands of an 
armed band and again by a bomb thrown 
by Communists in tho St. Nedelin Cathe- 
dral, when many of the congregation, 
largely olllcial persons, were killed. In 
tho ensuing 10 years B. improved his 
])Osition by his refusal to encourage politi- 
cal persecution in the tradition of Stam- 
huliski the dictator and his successor 
Prof. Tzankov, and in 1933, by a visit to 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia, when tho 
long-standing feud between the 2 countries 
seemed to be composed. But though ho 
wished for bettor relations with his 
Balkan neighbours ho adhered to Bul- 
garian territorial claims, and after Alex- 
ander’s assassination, his attitude towards 
Yugoslavia cooled and he thereby alien- 
ated the sympathy of tho Macedonian 
elements in Bulgaria. Nor did his 
domestic policy plcaso tho army, which 
wuH largely Macedonian and revolutionary 
in outlook. In 1934 a military coup 
overthrow the gov. of Agrarians and 
Democrats and B. was once more In 
danger of dethronement; but his popu- 
larity with the peasantry and hla diplo- 
macy, coupled with the dissensions In 
the army, saved him and the militarist 
combination collapsed. He made his 
first great blunder in violating the con- 
stitution by refusing to restore the old 
party system. In 1938 ho was successful 
in seeming tho release of Bulgaria from 
tho punitive clauses of the treaty of 
Neuilly. War now threatened Europe 
again and B. thought of bringing Bulgaria 
into the orbit or the W. powers, hut 
his diplomacy was misconceived and he 


war, Bulgaria had no other market for 
her produce than Germat^; the army 
was ontirelv dependent on (ier. arms and 
had few of them, and the general staff was 
lai^ely pro-Ger. ; and Nazi intrigue was 
rife. B.’s position was now most pre- 
carious, for with the fall of France and 
Rumania under Ger. ‘protection* his 
country was exposed to attack. He 
temporised, and at length collaborated 
infamously with the Axis against his 
Yugoslav and Ok. neighbours with whom 
his gov. bad concluded agreements of 
non-aggression. To oblige his Axis patrons 
B. declared war on Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. When the tide turned against 
the Axis in 1943 there were signs that B., 
always cunning and resourceful, was con- 
templating a coup with tho help of 
elements of the army; but he died shortly 
after paying a visit to Hitler, whether 
from natural causes or whether at the 
hands of Ger. or domcBtfc enemies Is un- 
certain. An unscrupulous opportunism 
marked all his tortuous course throughout 
the 25 years of his troubled reign. 

Boris Fedorovitoh Godunov (1 551-1605), 
tsar of Muscovy, tho most famous niem- 
bor of a Tartar family now extinct. In 
his youth ho was at tho court of Ivan the 
Terrible, and in 1571 ho married Maria, 
the daughter of Ivan’s favourite, Malyata 
Skurator. He was raised to tho rank of 
boyar on the marriage of his sister to the 
Tzarevitch Theodore. When Theodore 
succeeded to tho throne in 1584, B. was 
appointed guardian, with Nikila Romano- 
vitch. A rebellion in favour of the 
younger son of tho tsar, Demetrius, was 
frustrated by B., and on the occasion of 
Theodore’s coronation tho former was 
loaded with honours. Tho death In 1684 
of his co-guardian left B. tho most power- 
ful personage in the kingdom. A con- 
spiracy against him of the most promi- 
nent nobles. Jealous of bis success, was 
a failure, and only enhanced hia power. 
From this time B. was tho ruler of 
Russia, and tho direction of affairs was 
in his hands. His policy was always in 
favour of peace, and he shewed judgment 
in his attitude towards foreign powers. 
Ho encouraged Eng. merchants by ex- 
cninting them from tolls, and maintained 
an independent attitude towards Turkey. 
He created the first Russian patriarchate 
at Moscow, thus giving autonomy to the 
Russian Church ; and he fortified numbers 
of tns. on tho N.E. and S.E. borders, to 
check the depredations of the Finnic and 
Tartar tribes. Tho vkciz ot 1587 forbade 
tho peasants to change thoir masters; 
its object was to obtain revenue, hut its 
effect w'as to render the peasants serfs. 
On the death of Theodore on Jan. 7, 1598, 
B. was unanimously deeded tsar by the 
popular assembly. Opera by Mussorgsky. 

Borislav, see Berlislav. 

Borisoglyebsk, tn. of tho R.S.F.S.R. on 
tho R. Vorona, 120 m. 8.E. of Voronezh, 
with w^hich it is connected by railway. 
Being in the black soil area. It is a centre 
of trade In grain, cattle, and wool. Pop. 
52,000. 
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Borisov> tn. of Byelorussia on the 
B. Beresina, 50 ni. N.E. of Minsk, with 
which It is connected by railway. There 
are tanneries and tobacco mannfs. 
It was near B. that Napoleon made his 
crossing of the Beresina R. in Nov. 1812. 
Pop. 19,000. 

Borisovka, tn. of the R.S.F.S.R., 80 m. 
8. of Kursk. There are tanneries and 
steam mills, and a trade in corn, leather, 
etc. Pop. 17,000. 

Borja, nnet. tn. of Spain, situated in 
tile prov. of Saragossa. It has manufs. 
of soap, woollen materials, and brandy. 
Pop. 6000. 

Bdrjesson, Johan (1 700-1 8C6), Swedish 
poet and drarnatist. It was in 1846 that 
iio pul), the first and heat of his dramas, 
Erik XJ!'. lie was chosen a member of 
tlie Academy in 1861. His dramas in- 
clude, besides Erik XIV., Erik XIV.* a 
Son, 1847, and Solen Sjunker, 1856; his 
l»est-kno\vn lyrical work is in Blommor 
och T&rar hh cn Doiters Oraf, 1854. 

Borkhausia, Barcktiausia. 

Borkum, is. in the N. 8ea, belonging to 
(ierrnany. and in the prov. of Hanover. 
It is one of the E. Frisian group, and is 
situated Ijetweeu the E. and W. arms of 
the EniH estuary. The is. is about 5 m. 
long, and half as wide. Pop. 3000. There 
is good pasture land for cattle, and 
niimeroris sea-birds find a hrecdlng place 
upon it. It became a popular health 
resort, but is more noteworthy os part 
of tho Ger. const defence system. The 
dismantling of tlio is.’s defences aft^r the 
I'irst World War was incomplete, and tho 
gun emplacements were not destroyed. 
During tho Second World War the is. 
was heavily defended, principally by tho 
Coronal battery of 4 11 -in. guns and 
some 7 other batteries, including anti- 
aircraft guns. There were 16 radar 
stations, and the anti-aircraft defences 
of the is. claimed to have shot down over 
100 allied planes. After the collapse of 
(iermany in 194 .5, tho total demolition 
of tho defences of B. ^A'a8 put in hand. 

Borlase, William (1695-1772), Eng. 
antiquary; educated Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. He was presented in 1722 to a 
living near Penzance to which tho vicarage 
cf St. Just was added in 1732. He pub. 
in his I^/iilosophical Transactiovs an essay 
on Cornish diamonds, and was made an 
P.R.S. in 1750. Ho su])SGquently pro- 
duced scv. works, including Antiquities 
of Cornwall (1754). lie was made an 
*LL.D. in 1766. He presented collections 
to the Ashiiiolean Museum. 

Borley, vil. of Essex, England, 2i m. 
N.W. of Sndbury. It Is noted for its 
iiannted rectory, destroyed by fire in 
1929. I>op. (with Liston), 200. 

Bormann, Martin Ludwig (1 900- 11945), 
Ger. Nazi leader. He joined the Nazi 
party in 1925, and in 1933 became chief 
of staff to Rudolf Hess, later succeeding 
him as third deputy to Hitler. After 
the defeat of Germany, he was missing 
and presumed dead, although tried in 
ahsonce as a war criminal at Nurem- 
berg. 

Bormio, tn. in the valley of tho Adda, 
Kondrlo prov., N. Italy. It Is nearly 


5000 ft. in alt., and noted for its hot 
sulphur and saline springs. Pop. 2500. 

Born, Bertran de, see Bertkan de Born. 

Born, Max (b. 1882), Ger. physicist; 
was appointed lecturer in physics at 
Gottingen Univ. In 1909, and subsequently 
occupied in succession tho chairs of 
theoretical physics at the univs. of Berlin 
(1915), Frankfort (1919), Gottingen (1921). 
In 1933 ho came to England and became 
a lecturer at Gouvillo and Cains College, 
Cambridge, tmd was appointed Tait prof, 
of natural philosophy at Edinburgh in 
1936. His most important w'ork is re- 
lated to tho mathematical theory of 
crystal structures and tho vibrations 
associated with them. 

Borna, tn. of Germany, on the R. 
Wirha, 17 m. S.E. by rail from Leipzig. 
Its manufs. are shoes and boots, and 
pianoforte felt. There are iron w’orks, 
and peat cutting forms a big industry. 
Pop. 14,500. 

Bdrne, Karl Ludwig (1786-1837), Ger. 
political writer and satirist, h. a t Frank - 
fort-on-Maiu, of Jewish parentage. He 
studied medicine at r>erlin under a physi- 
cian named Markus Herz. From 1807 he 
studied constitutional law and political 
economy at Heidelberg and Giessen. He 
was made police actuary on his return to 
Frankfurt in 1811, where ho remained 
until 1814. In 1818 ho became a con- 
vert to Lutheran Protestantism, clianging 
his name from L6b Baruch to Ludwig 
Borne. From 1818 to 1821 ho ed. Die 
Wage, which was suppressed by the police 
authorities. His view's are fully developed 
In his Briefe aus Paris, in which he re- 
proaches the Ger. people with every kind 
of vice and folly. He died in Paris of 
consumption. 11© was a bitter enemy of 
Heine. 

Borneo, is. in the Malay Archipelago. 
It is about 5 times as large as England 
and Wales, having an area of 284,000 
sq. m., and Is the third largest is. in tho 
w'orld after Greenland and New Ouinoa. 
Its l)oundarie8 on the N. and W. are tho 
gnif of Siam and China Sea; on the E. 
the sea of Sulu and Macassar Strait, and 
on the S. the sea of Java. B. is poli- 
tically divided Into 4 parts, viz. (1) Brit. 
N.B., having an area of 29,500 sq. m. 
and a pop. of 270,000; (2) Brunei, a 
Mohammedan state administered by the 
Straits Settlements, with an area of 2500 
sq. m. and a pop. of 38,000; (3) Sarawak, 
also under Brit, protection (area 60,000 
sq. III., pop. about 600,000); and (4) 
Dutch B., forming part of the Nether- 
lands E. Indies. Of these the most 
valuable portion is Dutch B. Of the 
combined population about 5000 are 
Europeans. Generally speaking, the 
country is mountainous, w ith wide plains 
and low, marshy shores. There is no 
distinct nncleus where the mt. ranges 
branch out in different directions. The 
chief ranges are (1) tho Kapuas, dividing 
Dutch B. from Sarawak, and stretching 
in a westerly direction; (2) the Schw'anoi 
Mts., which lie S. of tho Kapuas: (3) the 
Muller chain, between the E. parts of the 
Madi plateau and the Kapuas. The 
Madi plateau is between the Kapuas and 
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Bchwaner ranfires. There is also a chain 
running; eastward from the central mts., 
and terminating in the promontory known 
as Cape Kainor. A range in Brit. N.B. 
culminates In Mt. Kinabalu, 13,455 ft. 
The coasts, which are low and marshy, 
are rendered dangerous to navigation by 
numerous islets and rocks. There are no 
deep indentations. The mt. system has 
not yet been fully explored. B. is rich 
In minerals, and gold, copper, iron, tin. 



e.n'a. 


A WOMAN OF THE JUNGLE REGION OF 
BORNEO 


diamonds, quicksilver, platinum, coal, and 
lignite have been found in abundance. 
Coal is mined extensively in all parts, and 
In Dutch B. there are 2 areas, one of 100, 
one of 70 sq. m. in area, each with an 
estimated yield of 300,000,000 tons. 
Petroleum is present in large quantities. 
The mt. framework of the whole is. con- 
sists of eruptive and crystalline rocks of 
high antiquity. Denudation by tropical 
rains has largely been responsible for the 
corrugated and crinkled appearance of 
the country in the S. Tne rivs. are 
numerous, and afford good means of com- 
municating with the Interior, some of 
them being navigable for hundreds of m. 
They are useful both as highways and as 
lines along which run the main arteries 
of pop. The chief rivs. are the Sarawak, 
Barito, Kapuas, the Rejang (navigable 


for more than 100 m.), Barain, Limbang. 
The Kapuas is normally navigable for 
300 m. The Barito in the S. traverses 
a rich, alluvial dist., but its course ia 
impeded by rooks, waterfalls, and rapids. 
The rivs. of the S. are waters of capacious 
drainage. The chief drawback of the riv. 
system is that, on nearing the coast, 
many of the streams overflow, and form 
marshv and unhealthy regions. The in- 
tense heat of the tropical region is here 
mitigated by the ocean winds, and the 
climate is favourable to health, except in 
the marshy dists. Almost every wind 
l)ring8 rain, and as the is. lies within the 
region of the equatorial downpour, the 
vegetation is of the richest and most 
luxuriant kind. One of the chief trees is 
the sago-palm. The chief trade is in 
sago (more than half the world’s sago 
comes from Borneo), camphor, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
indigo, pepper, coffee, rubber, and tor- 
toise-shell. Coco-nut plantations have 
been started, and nibber, planted during 
the boom of 1909-10, is succossfully 
grown, especially in Dutch B. The cap. 
of K. Dutch B. Is Banjermassin, which is 
the largest tn. of the is. I’op. 30,000. 
8andakan and Jcsselton are the 2 chief 
tns. of Brit. N.B. Brunei, the cap. of 
the prov. of Brunei, stands on the riv. of 
the same name. The riv. is very wide 
at this point, and the tn. may be said 
to be literally in the riv. Sarawak, or 
Kuching, is a substantial tn. with much 
trade. It has a pop. of 20,000. Pontia- 
nak is the cap. of the W. region under 
Dutch rule. The pop. of B. consists of 
3 classes; (1) Dayaks or Dyaks, w^ho are 
the original Inhabs. ; (2) the Mohamme- 
dans or Malays; and (3) the Chinese. 
The Dayaks live chiefly in the interior, 
and are employed in tillage, collecting 
gutta-percha, gums, gold dust, and wax; 
their former occupation of head -hunting 
is dying out. The Malays dwell on the 
coasts as traders and hold sailors. The 
(Jhlnese, chiefly from Canton, have pene- 
trated far into the interior chiefly in the 
N.W. They engage in trade and mining, 
the internal trade being almost entirely 
In their hands. There are about 150 w. 
of railway In Brit. N.B.; good roads are 
rare except in the S., but the prin. tns. 
are linked by telephone and telegraph and 
there are sev. wireless stations. B. began 
to be known to Europeans after 1511. 
By 1604 Dutch trading posts were estab. 
on the W. coast; the Brit, formed a 
settlement at Banjermassin in 1698, but 
they were expelled by the Dutch, who 
remained in undisputed possession until 
Sir James Brooke became rajah of Sara- 
wak in 1 842. Brit, and Dutch boundaries 
were defined in 1891. During the Second 
World War, Jap. forces landed in Sarawak 
and on the N. coast of B. on Dec. 16, 1941 . 
They took Tarakan, a small is. rich in oil, 
off the N.E. coast of B., on Jan. 7, 1942. 
On Jan. 24 Jap. forces landed in Balik- 
papan in S. Dutch B. So overwhelming 
was the Jap. mastery of the S. Pacific at 
this time that the large is. of B. was held 
with a garrison of only 1 div. Allied 
forces began the liberation of the Nether- 
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lands E. Indies by landing at Tarakan on 
May 2, 1945. On June 20, the Allies 
landed at Lutong, the refinery centre for 
the Sevia oilfield, in Sarawak. Brunei 
was recovered in the same month. 
Further landings were made In July at 
Balikpapan, wlicre protracted fighting 
ensued and was still in progress when 
the J ap. surreij dcr was made. See Pa cific 
Campaigns, or Far Eastern Front, in 
Second World War. 

See H. L. Roth, The. Natives of Sarawak 
and British North Borneo, 2 vole., 1896; 
A. W. Nieiiwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo 
(Leyden), 1904-7; S. Baring-Gould and 
C. A. Bampfylde, History of Sarawak 
{1839-190S), 1909: W. O. Krohn, In 

Borneo Juwjles, 1927; F. W. Stapel (ed.), 
Oeschiedenis ran Nederlandsch- Indie (Am- 
sterdam), 6 vols., 1939. 


ter. was administered by a governor 
responsible to the company’s court of 
directors in London. In 1946 the Brit. 
Gov. bought the rights of the company, 
and the administration of the t.er. passed 
to the Colonial Office. {See also Sara- 
wak.) During the Second World War 
the ter. was in the occupation of the 
Jap. from 1941 to 1946. See Pacific 
Front in the Second World War. 

The recently discovered oilfield on 
Muara Is., between Brunei and Labuan 
is one of the largest in the Empire. After 
the Second World War It was considered 
desirable that the Crown, in consideration 
of compensation to the company, should 
assume direct reBoonsibility for the gov. 
of the state of N. Borneo The agree- 
ment for the transfer of Borneo sovereign 
rights to the (Town was concluded on 
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Borneo, British North, ter. at the N. 
end of the is. of B., area 29,500 sq. ni., 
with a const-line of over 900 m. The 
op. of 270,000 consists mainly of Mo- 
amiuedan settlers on the coast and of 
aboriginal tribes inland. The Bornean 
natives number about 205,000 (Diisuns 
9800, Bajaus 3200, and Murnts 1800). 
In addition there are nearly 60,000 
(-'Jhinese, over 11,000 natives of the Malay 
Archipelago, and some 400 Europeans. 
The E. coast has many valuable rivs., and 
the chief riv. on the W. is the Pradas. 
Kinabalu Mt. is 13,455 ft. high. The 
climate Is pleasant. Sandakan (14,000), 
the cap., is 1 of the 4 excellent harbours. 
Rubber cultivation, over 5300 ac., is 
the chief industry. Other exports include 
tobacco, coal, copra, cutch, and timber. 
There Is a railway (127 m.) from Jesselton 
on the W. coast to Melapap in the in- 
terior, with a branch from Beaufort to 
Weston on Brunei Bay. The ter. was 
bought from the sultan of Brunei in 1877 
by the Brit, N. Borneo Co., incorporated 
by royal charter in 1881. A Brit, pro- 
tectorate was estab. in 1888, and the 


Juno 26, 1946, on which date Brit. N- 
Borneo became a Brit. Crown colony 
(like Sarawak, q,v.). Under this agrree- 
ment the sum to be paid in respect of 
sovereign rights and assets was left to 
be settled by arbitration. The Crown 
was to pay £860,600 on Deo. 30, 1946, 
out of whioh sum the company was to 
recleem outstanding debentures, this sum 
being regarded as full or part satisfaction 
of the amount payable under the arbitra- 
tion (save that whatever that amount, 
the company would not be called on to 
repay any part of the £860,600). 

See Owen Rutter, The Pagans of North 
Borneo, 1930; Agnes Keith, Land below 
the Wind, 1939. 

Borneo Camphor Is obtained from a 
huge tree, native of Sumatra and Borneo. 
It is deposited in fissures In the wood, and 
these fissures have to be opened to obtain 
it, but it can also be obtained by the 
action of reducing agents. 

Bornhem, or Bornheim, com. of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Antwerp, with a pop. 
of about 6000. 

Bornholm, is. belonging to Denmark^ 


Bomia 

situated about 22 m. S,E. of Sweden, In 
the Baltic Sea. It Is 24 m. long, and 16 
wide. Its coast is very rocky, and the 
interior is hilly, especially in the N-. 
where the clLffs reach a height of nearly 
160 ft. The soil is fertile, and flax and 
hemp are grown, also oats. There are 
good pasture lands for cattle. Sov. 
quarries are in the neighbourhood, from 
which are obtained building stone, marble, 
and limestone, also a fine porcelain clay 
is worked. The industries are weaving, 
the making of clocks and watches, and 
earthenware. There are distilleries and 
breweries. Bonne is the chief tn., and 
there are a few small tns. : Nekso, Hasle, 
Svanike, Alllnge, and Sandvig. Pop. 
45,000. See H. P. B. Baerlein, Baltic 
Paradise, 1943. 

Bornia, genus of fossil plants, occurs in 
the coal formation. It belongs to the 
KqulsetlnecD, and la now included in the 
genus Archmocalamiiea. The best-known 
species is B, (or A.) scrobivolutus. 

Borning, or Boning, la the method of 
making a lino or surface level. It is 
accomplished by looking along 2 or more 
straight edges or a range of poles set up 
at regular intervals. 

Bornite, metallic reddish-brown, brittle, 
copper-iron sulphide (formula Cu.FeS^), 
crystallising in the isometric system. It 
is named after Ignuz Born (1742-91) an 
Austrian metallurgist, who is notable for 
having discovered a method of extract- 
ing metals by amalgamation . A freshly 
fractured siulace is copper-red t^o brown 
in colour, but soon develops an iridescent 
tarnish; whence the names Eruboscite 
and variegated copper-ore. Cornish miners 
have also called the metal peacock ore. 
B. occurs as a j) rimary mineral, but the 
most important source of this and other 
copper sulphides are ore-bodies, which 
have been enriched by secondary de- 
positions from overlying minerals of the 
oxidation zone. Of this type are the 
important copper deposits of Butte, 
Montana, U.S.A., B. is also mined in y, 
Australia; Peru; the Caucasus; Mansfcld, 
Germany, S. and S.-W. Airica. 

Bornu, a Central African dist. W. and 
S. of Lake Chad. Formerly a Negro 
kingdom extending to the ]}ordors of 
Egypt, it was first visited by Europeans 
in 1823. Towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century It was divided between 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
being included in Nigeria, Fr. W. Africa, 
and the Cahioroons. The Nigerian prov. 
of B. has an area of 33,650 sq. m., and a 
pop. of 700,000; its cap. Is Maidugari. 
The area included in the •Cameroons has, 
since the First World War, been under a 
Brit, mandate. It is a flat country with 
few elevations. The soil on the wnolo is 
fertile, for though water is lacking, it can 
usually bo obtained by boring; and the 
region is said to be capable of great 
pastoral development. The regions ad- 
joining rivs. are formed by alluvial do- 
osits and are very fertile. Climate is 
ot and unhealthy. Chief products are 
indigo, cotton, s’^ams, beans, and ground 
nuts. Pop. consists of various tribes, of 
which the chief are Kanuri, Kauembu, 
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Tebu, Musgru. Manga, and Hausa. They 
are mainly Mohammedan negroes, and 
trained horsemen. Kuka, or Kuku, a 
large walled tn. W. of Lfiike Chad, was 
the former cap. 

Borobudur, which means ‘The Great 
Buddha,* are the ruins of a very wonderful 
Buddhist temple, situated in the middle 
of Java. It is to the W. of Surakarta, 
and close to the luuction of the Progo 
with the EUo. It is estimated to be quite 
the most remarkable and splendid speci- 
men of Buddhist architecture in the 
world. The religion of Buddha was 
brought into Java in very early times, 
and according to the chronicles of the 
Javanese, this temple was built in the 
seventh or eighth century. No inscrip- 
tions can be found concerning it, but It has 
been asserted that its completion would 
have been about 1400. It stands rather 
high, and was erected on volcanoes. It is 
a square pyramid. In circumference at the 
base 2080 ft., and in height about 118 ft. 
An imnienso cupola surmounts the build- 
ing. There are altogether 7 walls, each 
very ornamental with statues, etc., and 
they are built like steps up a hill. Upon 
the outside there are 100 nich(.!S, with a 
huge statue of Buddha in eacli, autl 
between these are carvings and bas- 
reliefs etc. 

Borodin, Alexander Porphyrevitch 

(1833-87), Russian composer, 6. in St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad), Oct. 31, and 
d. there in Fob. 1887. He displayed from 
childhood an equal liking for music and 
for sclonco. life professional career was 
that of an expert chemist, but he devoted 
all his spare time to music. He first 
came under the influence of Balakirev 
ami, after a period of study, wrote his 
first symphony — which shows very much 
the influence of Schumann, yet is in many 
respects characteristic of the later B. 
himself. He then began his opera Prince 
Igor, working at it at irregular intervals. 
This score, left incomplete, contains some 
of his finest music. His other works 
include a second symphony (1877) and 
a third unflnlahod symphony; 2 string 
quartets and a few minor pieces for the 
same combination of instruments ; a dozen 
songs, some of great beauty; and the 
orchestral tone-poem In the Steppes of 
Central Asia. 11. shows exquisite melody, 
even when the influence of folk-lore is 
evident, and his harmonies are both rich 
and effective; also, almost alone among 
Russians, he has the gift for utilising 
simple but remarkably apt polyphonic 
combinations of these melodies, ns exem- 
plified in the tone-piece mentioned above 
and in the ‘Polovtsian Dances’ in Prince 
Igor. 

Borodin, Mikhail Markovitch, pseudo- 
nym of M. M. Grusenberg (5. 1884). 
Russian diplomat. He joined the revo- 
lutionary party at the beginning of the 
century, and soon after the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917 he went to China as a 
Communist worker, becoming (1923) on 
the invitation of Sun Yat-Sen the political 
adviser to the central executive com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang In Canton. 
Later he became head of a Communist 
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gov. estab. In Hankow, but being out- 
ktt ohiang Kai-shek, he 
returned to itussia in 1927. 

Borodino, vil. of the R.S.F.S.R., on 
the Kolotscha R., 70 m. from Moscow. 
Near this place a victory was gained over 
the Russians by Napoleon’s army in 1812. 
The Russians lost 40,000 out of 121,000 
men, and in Napoleon’s arm:^ 32,000 
men were lost out of 130,000. The Tsar 
Nicholas I. caused a monument to bo 
erected on the battlefield in memoi*y of 
Prince Bagration. Pop. 200. 

Boroevi6, von Bojiia, Svetozar (1856- 
1920), Austro-Hungarian soldier, b. in Cro- 
atia. In tile Galician campaign, 1914, be 
was a general of Infantry and distinguished 
himself at the oattlc of Komarov. After 
the fall of Leml)org to the Russians, he 
was put in command of tlie Third Army 
in tnat sector, but in his ill-starred 
attempt to capture Przemysl by frontal 
attack (Jan.-Foi). 1915) he was no more 
successful than the general he had super- 
seded. This campaign having developed 
into the (Carpathian battle with a serious 
Russian throat to the plains of Hungary, 
it wavS left to B. with the very effective 
help of von Maekcnscn to turn the tide, 
and Leml)org was recovered soon after 
the Russians had been repelled from the 
Carpathians. In 1917 B., now promoted 
to be cbminander-in-chief of the Austro- 
Hungarian armies on the Isonzo front, 
again attacked in concert with a Ger. 
army on liis wing, his coadjutor this 
time being (Jtto von Below. The break- 
through was accomplished, but the Aus- 
trian armies under B. lacked staying 
power. B.’s First and Second Isonzo 
armies did eventually reach the Plavo, 
but in June 1918 he was Involved in the 
failure of the final and disastrous Austro- 
Hungarian offensive. His Memoirs were 
pub. Ill 1921. Died at Klagenfurt. 

Boroglyceride, a mixture of boric acid 
with glycerol. 

Boroimhe, see Brian. 

Borolanite, a peculiar kind of gabbro 
(alkali -gabbro), containing the mineral 
leuoito as the primary constituent. It is 
so called because it occurs in the geology 
of Loch Borolan, in the Scottish higldaiids. 

Boron, noii-inetalllo chemical element. 
It occurH in nature in the form of boric 
acid and its salts. The element when 
separated appears as a brown powder, 
wliich burns to form the trioxido B,0,. 
When heated with sulphuric acid it oxi- 
dises to boric acid. It combines directlj'^ 
with fluorine on contact, and with chlorine 
and bromine on heating. The chloride 
is a colourless fuming liquid which readily 
decomposes in the presence of water, and 
the bromide has much the same pro- 
perties. The sulphide also can be formed by 
direct union of the 2 elements on heating, 
and is also rapidly decomposed by water. 

Bororos, name of a people of S. America., 
who wore conquered by the Portuguese 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. They inhabit the states of 
Matto Grosso and Goyaz in Brazil, and 
are, according to some authorities, tJie 
parent stock of the Patagonians. Their 
religious beliefs are of a primitive nature, 


and their state of civilisation is not very 
advanced. They compare a man’s soul 
to a bird, which flies away temporarily 
during sleep, returning on awakening. 

Borotra, Jean (5. 1898), Fr. lawn tonni» 
champion. First came into prominence 
In 1921. In 1924 he won the Fr. National 
Championships. He won the Men’s 
Singles Championship at Wimbledon in 
1924 by narrowly defeating Lacoste, and 
again in 1926. In America in 1925 he 
won the <^overed Courts Championship, 
a success repeated in 1927 and 1929. 
In 1932, by beating Ellsworth Vines 
(U.S.A.), ho won the Davis Cup for 
France. As secretary -general of physi- 
cal development in 1940, lie held office- 
under the Vichy gov. of France during 
the Ger. occupation. Won Covered Courts 
Championship when fifty by defeating G. 
Paish, 1948. 

Borough. The word B. is derived from 
O.E. burff^ meaning a walled or fortified 
place. Such places compriscfl the for- 
tress-girdled metropolis of each compo- 
nent kingdom of the heptarchy in Britain,, 
walled seaports, border fortresses, and 
fortified tuns, or townships, on the 
royal demesne. The genesis of the hurt/ 
is not to be sought in any Rom. source, 
and all the evidence at hand goes to show 
that the development of Eng. Bs. is 
exclusively related to the peculiar condi- 
tions of our national life. It is true that 
the Rom. colonim and miiriici))ia reveal in 
some sort the idea of self-gov., but the- 
powerful central organisation of the im- 
perial gov. of anct. Rome niul its military 
spirit were inconsistent with any true 
conception of local gov. In Britain, when 
the great fiefs or feudal baronies hccanie 
hereditary, any local ijower that might 
have existed became absorbed in the 
privileges of the great baron.s. Tliere- 
after burghal life in England is a slow 
growth originating in cliarters of incor- 
poration or grants of liberties, comprising 
privileges rooted in custom, bought of 
the overlord at a heavy price in money 
and developed throngli the powerful 
organisations of merchant and craft 
guilds. Finally, the term B. becomes- 
alinoBt synonymous with the statutory 
creation of the ‘municipal B,.’ denoting 
a place to which certain wide powers of 
self-gov. are accorded and exercised 
through the cliaractcristic hierarchy of 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. The 
township, the smallest unit in the political 
system, consisting merely of a group of 
allodial landowners and held together by 
a community of interests, undoubtedly 
contained the germ of many of our Bs. 
Others grow out of a collection of such 
townships, and most of the remainder 
had their beginnings in the neighbour- 
hood of some castle or under the walls- 
of the monasteries. The cliief magistrate 
of the burg the town-reeve, or, in 
ports, the port-reeve. The men of the 
hurg met together both for the purposes 
of commerce and defence, and by a sys- 
tem of mutual pledges (called frank- 
pledge) answered for the good behaviour 
of every man in the burg, the paramount 
ownersnip of the great feudal lords being 
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preserved by their power to appoint the 
reeve and the exaction of an arbitrary 
tallage. The king's supreme ownership 
was secured through the jurisdiction of 
the hundred, from which the burgs soon 
obtained exemption, and the shire-gemot, 
to which they remained more or less 
subject until the evolution of that body 
into the co. council and oo. court of 
to-day. Even before the Conquest a 
few big tns. had acquired the privilege 
of compounding for the arbitrary taxes 
or tallages of the king’s sheriff by paying 
a fixed rent. 

After the Conquest, Bs. or tns. became 
divided into those w’hich were included 
in the royal demesne and those which 
were held by barons, and soon rose into 
greater importance through the grant by 
the king or overlord (os the case might 
be) of charters of incorporation and privi- 
leges. These privileges generally com- 
prised a right of independent Jurisdiction, 
self-assessment, the right to Iiave a fiause, 
or merchant guild, the free election of 
re/Cves, infangentheof, or local jurisdiction, 
over thieves, exemption from tolls, and 
the commutation of the profits of fairs 
and markets and the arbitrary assess- 
ments by the sheriff of individual bur- 
gesses iq.v.) for a perpetual fixed rent 
from the whole B., caviled the flrma burgi. 
Those contributing towards the ftrma 
burgi were said to hold their tenements 
^ burgage tenure. By the time of 
Henry III. most of the large tns. bad 
obtained a distinct recognition by the 
king of their privileges and immunities. 
Charters were granted to the ‘fully quali- 
fied members of the township,' and from 
having no powers of self -gov., Bs. soon 
became especially adapted through the 
organisation of the guild system, to the 
functions of municipal gov. Separate 
jurisdictions, and the obligations of feudal 
tenures which bound so mauy of the bur- 
gesses to some paramount tenant-iu- 
capite, or great baron, disappear after 
incorporation, and the substitution of the 
rnayor for the reeve heralds the advent of 
an Independent local community. The 
municipal gov. of Bs. from and after the 
grants of incorporation by the Pian- 
tagenets was developed partly by tbe 
possession of corporate property, but 
arose chiefly from the spirit of corporate 
unity and mutual responsibility that 
permeated the guilds. When Bs. be- 
come recognised by the Crown, their by- 
laws (burg-laws) acquire a binding force. 
Later, in the reign of Edward III., the 
powers of the merchant guilds ore ab- 
sorbed by tbe craft guilds, or guilds of 
craftsmen engaged In a particular craft 
in a particular B. Ultimately the place 
of the craft guilds is taken by the mer- 
chant companies of the seventeenth c-en- 
tury, and the powers of self -gov. revert 
to the close corporation of the B. com- 
posed of the mayor, aldermen, and coun- 
cillors. From the middle of the thirteenth 
century the general tendency in the de- 
velopment of Bs. is to vest the governing 

E owers in a mayor chosen by the whole 
ody of burgesses, a group of aldermen, 
and a larger body of councillors. The 


aldermen and councillors, who soon 
acquired the power to elect the mayor 
themselves, united themselves Into a 
close corporation, and managed to get 
charters of incorporation granted to them- 
selves to the exclusion of their fellow 
burgesses. This restrictive tendency in- 
creased, and after the close of the fifteenth 
century freemen were excluded by the 
close corporation from elections, and the 
corporation assumed the ownership of the 
B. property and even controlled the elec- 
tion of members of Parliament, a power 
w'hich was found especially useful to the 
Crown. This state of things came to an 
end with the passing of the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835- That Act, 
which introduced the term 'municipal 
B.,’ reformed the larger corporations and 
gave new powers of self-gov. to such 
places, whether pari. Bs. or not, as were 
deemed ‘municipal Bs.' In connection 
writh pari, representation, constitutional 
historians observe that the word B. be- 
comes for a time associated with a place, 
whether incorporated or not, which usually 
returned a member to Parliament. Where 
the B. had no charter, that distinctive 
feature of Bs. was preserved by the 
assumption that every pari. B. must 
have had a charter at some former time, 
or was entitled to the privileges of in- 
corporation by prescription (usage). The 
Reform Act, by disfranchising the rotten 
Bs., restored the meaning of B. to its 
previous signification. A B. now means 
a tn. or place subject to the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, The Crown still 
retains the prerogative of incorporating 
Bs. by royal charter. A B. possesses a 
common seal and a council consisting of 
a mayor, aldermen, and councillors. The 
councillors are elected by the burgesses, 
and the mayor and aldermen by the 
council. The mayor is an ex officio 
magistrate for the B., and sometimes 
receives a salary. The mayor serves 
1 year, the counolllors 1 year, and the 
aldermen 3 years, one-third of the aider- 
men retiring annually. Bs. of over 
50,000 inhab. can be turned into ad- 
ministrative cos., and are not then under 
the power of the co. council. The Local 
Government Act, 1888, converted sev. of 
these large Bs. into administrative cos. 
Some Be. have a court of quarter sessions, 
presided over by a judicial otflcer called a 
recorder. A B. Is but little controlled 
by the central gov., but the sanction of 
the Ministry of Health is required for 
loans secured on the B. rates, and the 
property of tho B. may not be alienated 
without the consent of the Grown. A B. 

f } 08 sesses wide powers of making by- 
aws for the good rule and gov. of the B. 
As to the qualification of a burgess, see 
Buroess. The word burgh as used now 
is appropriated to Scotch Bs. or burrows, 
as to which see Biman. See also Local 
Government. 

Borough, The, see Soiti’HWArk. 
Borough (Burro we, Borrows), Stephen 

(1525-84), Eng. navigator: went on the 
expedition under Willoughby from the 
Thames to find a N. petssage to Cathay 
and India, 1553, this being the first 
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voyagre of the ng. to Russia. B. was 
master of the Edward Bonaveniure, with 
Chancellor as chief pilot. Separated by 
storms from the other 2 vessels, he sailed 
on into the White Sea, being first to 
find and name North Capo. In a second 
expedition In the Serchthrift, 1556, he dis- 
covered Kara Straits between Novaya 
Zemlya and Vaygach Is. Probably about 
1558 he went to Spain, and was the first 
to propose a translation of Cortes’s work, 
known in Eng. as Eden’s Arte of Naviga- 
tion, 1661. B. went on another expedi- 
tion to Russia in 1560, ‘the seventh 
voyage of the Merchant adventurers to 
Moscovy’ (Hakluyt). In 1563 he was 
chief pilot and one of the four masters of 
the queen’s ships in the Medway. Some 
of his records of his voyages appeared in 
Hakluyt. 

Borough* William (1536-99), Eng. 
navigator and author, brother of Stephen 
B. iq.v.). He was an ordinary seaman 
on the Edward Bonaveniure on the first 
voyage to Russia, 1553. Afterwards he 
made many voyages to St. Nicholas. 
Later he transferred his services from the 
merchant adventurers to the Crown, but 
the actual dates are uncertain. In 1570 
B. fought against pirates in the gulf 
of Finland. Commanding the Lion, he 
accompanied Drake in the Cadiz ex- 
pedition, 1587; but got into trouble for 
questioning the wisdom of the attack on 
Lagos. He commanded the Bonavolia 
in the Armada fight, 1588. B. is author 
of Instructions for Uiscovery of Caihay 
Eastwards for Pet and Jackman, 1580; 
and of A Discourse of the Variation of the 
Compos, 1581. Some of his charts are 
preserved at the Brit. Museum and at 
Hatfield. 

Boroughbridge, par. and nikt. tn. in 
the W, Hiding of Yorkshire, Ripon dlv. 
It is on the Ure, 6 ni, S.E. by E. of Ripon 
by rail. Pop. 800. 

Borough English, custom, formerly 
existing in many cities and anct. hors, 
of England, by which lands and tenements 
held in anct. burgage descend to the 
youngest son instead of to the eldest, 
wherever such custom obtains. 

Borovichi, tn. of R.S.F.S.R., on tho R. 
Msta, 98 m. E. of Novgorod, with brown- 
coal mines. Pop. 11,000. 

Borovsk, tn. of R.S.F.S.U., 49 ni. 
N.N.E. of Kaluga, and a few in. S. of 
Moscow. In its vicinity is a fifteenth- 
century convent, formerly one of tho 
richest in tho world. Pop. 9000. 

Borrera, named after William Borrer, 
an eminent cryptogamis botanist. It is 
a genus of lichens, containing species 
which grow on trees or the ground, and 
are branched, bushy, or tufted little 
plants, one species farinaceous. Sov. are 
Brit. 

Borreria, a genus of Cinch ouads, of 
which one species, Borreria ferru a inea and 
B. podya, both from Brazil, yield a 
bastard Ipecacuanhia. 

Borromean Islands, group of 4 is. on 
Lake Maggiore, off Baveno and Stresa, 
N. Italy. They are situated in tho W. 
arm of the lake, and are named after the 
anct. family of Borroineo. They were 


constructed by Count BorromeO {d. 1690), 
who built terraces and converted the is. 
Into beautiful gardens. The 2 most cele- 
brated is. are Isola Bella and Isola Madre. 
On tho W. side of Isola Bella is a chateau 
of the Borromeo family. Isola Madre is 
the largest, and has long terraces and an 
old palace. Isola de’ Pescatori contains 
a fishing vil. of about 200 fishermen. 

Borromeo, Carlo (1538-84), It. saint 
and cardinal of the Rom. Catholic Church, 
son of Ghiborto B., count of Arona, and 
Margarita de’ Medici, b. at the castle of 
Arona, on Lake Maggiore. He studied 
civil and canonical law at Pavia. He took 
bis doctor’s degrreo in 1559. When his 
uncle became pope, Carlo was made proto - 
notary, created cardinal deacon, and 
raised to the archbishopric of Milan. 
He founded an academy of learned per- 
sons, and pub. their memoirs as the 
Nodes Vaiicanee. On the death of his 
brother he was advised by hia friends to 
marry so that tho family title might not 
be extinguished on his death. On tho 
death of Pius IV., Carlo began the refor- 
mation of his diocese. Sev. religious 
orders opposed him in these reforms, the 
most vigorous being that of the Brothers 
of Humility. A plot to assassinate him 
was formed by this society, and he only 
escaped death by a miracle. During tho 
plagrue at Milan in 1576 he helped the 
sick, buried the dead, distributed money, 
and avoided no danger for the sake of the 
suffering. He was canonised in 1610. 
Besides the Nodes Vaticanse be pub. 
many homilies, discourses, and sermons. 

Borromeo, Frederloo (1564-1681), It. 
archbishop, nephew of Carlo B. (q.v.). 
He was made cardinal in 1587, and arch- 
bishop of Milan in 1595. His noble life 
is commemorated in Manzoni's / Proniessi 
Sposi U826). He was the founder of the 
Ambrosian library, for which he collected 
9000 MSS. 

Borromini, Francesco (1599-1667), It. 
architect, b. at BlssOne; chief representa- 
tive of the baroque style. Prin. works 
are the churches of S. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane, St. Agnese, and La Sapienza 
to Rome. 

Borron, Robert de, Fr. writer of the 
twelfth century. He collaborated with 
H51ie do B., who was either his brother or 
a near relation, both of them being b. 
in England. Henry II. employed them 
to translate the stories of the Round 
Table into B"r. prose and Lat. Among 
the stories they translated were those of 
Merlin, Lancelot of the Lake, and the 
Holy Grail. 

Borrow, George Henry (1803-81), Eng. 
philologist and author, b. at E. Dereham, 
Norfolk. In Lavengro he tells us that he 
was of Cornish descent on his father’s 
side, while his mother belonged to a 
family of !?>. Protestants, who were 
obliged to leave their country for their 
faith’s sake, and settled, with other 
Huguenots, m E. AngUa. Ho speaks of 
himself os being a very backward boy. 
In Norwich, where his parents came to 
live when he was 1 7 , he w^as articled to a 
solicitor. Here his philological tastes 
were encouraged. He studied Welsh, and 
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learnt to read and appreciate the works 
of Dafydd ap Gwll 3 nii. On the death 
of his father. In 1824, which seems to 
have coincided with the expiration of his 
ludenturee, B. determined to grive up his 
work in Norwich, and, with his know- 
ledge of languages as his capital , proceeded 
to London, to seek fame and fortune as 
a writer. He became a hack writer in 
the firm of Sir Richard Phillips, who was 
undoubtedly the original of the vege- 
tarian publisher in Lavengro. In 1825 
appeared his first work, Faustvs: a trans- 
lation from the Oerman^ and in the next 
year a miscellany from the Danish. In 
1820 also appeared his Romantic Ballads. 
The chains of London galled him, how- 
ever, and in that year he throw them off 
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to wander through the countr 3 '^ as tinker, 
gipsy, ostler, or whatever ofl’ered, walking 
through the Eng. countryside, consortiug 
with those who, like himself, felt the call 
of tho wild. Later, ho extended his 
travels to the Continent, walking through 
parts of France, Austria, Italy, and 
Russia. He was in Paris during the 
‘three days'; later we find him at St. 
l^etcrsburg, confining his studios in tho 
main to living languages. From 1833 to 
1835 ho was in Russia, superintending 
the translation of the N.T. into Mauchu, 
tho court language of China. In 1835 
he pub. his Targum, a collection of trans- 
lations from 31) languages and dialects. 
Returning to England, ho accepted the 
somewhat unlikely position of an agent 
to the Bible Society, and travelled through 
Spain, Portugal, and Morocco from 1835 
to 1839, bis adventures being admirably 
described in his own work. In 1840 he 
married Mrs. Clarke, a Norfolk lady, and 
settled down to a life of literary labour 
on her estate at Oulton Broad. To the 
estate he welcomed his old friends the 
gipsies, and it became for them a regular 
camping-OTound. There ho wrote the 
works which brought him fame, and there 


he lived until bis death in 1881, his wife 
having predeceased him in 1869. 

In 1841 he had pub. Zincali, or The 
Gypsies in Spain, followed in 1843 by The 
Bible in Spam. The first, by its extra- 
ordinary knowledge of a mysterious race, 
and the second, by its wonderful pictures 
of tho country, took tho reading world by 
storm, and placed B. in the foremost rank 
of living wTiters. Hia popularity was too 
great to lost. Lavengro (3 vols., 1851) 
and The Romany Rye (2 vols., 1857), its 
sequel, came far below tho expectations 
aroused by tho earlier work. It was not 
that the author was at fault, but that he 
did not write to suit his public. Lavengro 
is undoubtedly greater than the earlier 
books, oven if The Romany Rye is weaker. 
Lavengro is a book of tho open air — 
notice tho progression in the sub-titlo 
‘Scholar, Gipsy, Priest’ — it is tho raciest 
of books; it had B.’s most striking pas- 
sages. The reaction was intensified by 
the sequel, and B. never regained his 
popularity, ills later books were cer- 
tainly weaker than his earlier; The Sleep- 
ing Bard (18G0), trails, from tho Welsh, 
did not awaken much interest; Wild Wales 
(18G2) is lacking in tho romantio flights 
which characterise the earlier work; and. 
Romano Lavo-lil (1874), a glossary of 
gipsy words and phrases, is curious, but 
not inspired. His last 2 books were The 
Turkish Jester (1884) and The Death of 
Balder (traus. from tho Dan. of Ewald), 
(1889). See 11. Jenkins, Life of George 
Borrow, 1912: E. A. Thomas, George Bor- 
row: the Man and his Books, 1912; C. K. 
Shorter, Borrow and h is Circle, 1913 ; 

S. Deardeu, The Gypsy Gentleman, 1939. 

Borrowdale, a beautiful valley of W. 
Cumberland, ascending from the head of 
Derwentwater towards Ilonister l*a8s. It 
formerly possessed rich plumbago mines, 
which were exhausted in 1805. 

Borrowing, see Loans, 1‘ublic. 

Borrowing Days, or Borrowed Days, 
are tho last 3 days of Mar., popularly 
supposed, according to Scottish legend, 
to have been borrowed from Apr. The. 
deed is thus told in quaint verso: 

'March borrowit from Avcrlll 
Three days and they were ill’; 
and in tho equally quaint prose of tho 
Complaynat of Scotland, it runs; 'The^ 
borial blastis of tho thre borouing dais- 
of Marche bed chaisset tlio fragrant 
flnroise of e\vrie fruit tree far atnourt 
the fcildis.* The rh^unc however, is not 
peculiar to Scotland. See Kenneth Rich- 
mond’s Po<5fn/ and f Ac People, 1917, p. 199 '.. 
'that verse which, in one form or another, 
turns up in . . . cygvj county: 

March borrowed from Averil 
Three days and they wore ill. 

Tho one was sloet and tho other was snow 
and the third was tho worst that e’er did 

blow.' 

See also Apperson, English Proverbs,, 
p. 401, where variants are given, includlngt 
* March borrows of Axirll 
Three days, and they are ill ; 

April borrows of March again 
Three days of w'ind and rain/ 
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Borrows, Stephen, see Borough, 

Stephen. 

Borrowstounness, see Bo’ness. 

Borsa, tn. of Kumania, in the dist, of 
Marmaros. It is noted for Its mineral 
springs. Pop. 15,000. 

Borsad, fort. tn. in the dist. of Kaira, 
Bombay, India, 23 m. N.E. of Cambay. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Borsippa, the sister city of Babylon. 
It is often called in the anct. inscriptions 
Babylon If. or ‘the citv without equal.’ 
According to Arab tradition, it was at B. 
that Nimrod sought to overthrow Abraham 
into a fiery furnace. The Fr. conducted 
excavations there in 1852, but later years 
have yielded better results and some in- 
scribed tablets found at B. are now in 
the Brit. Museum. B. was the royal 
residence between 1200 and 800 b.o. It 
was sacred to the scribe-god Nabu or 
Nebo. The remains of the ziqaurat, 
much vitrified owing to the action of 
tiro, have frequently but erroneously 
been confused with the Tower of Babel. 
It was famous in the Gk. period for an 
astronomical school. The nearest rail- 
way station to it is at Ilillah and the 
nearest modern village is Blrs Nimrud. 

Borsna, tn. in Ukraine in the region 
of Chernigov. It is about 9 m. from the 
Pliski station, and 15 from the junction 
of the Desna with the Seim. 

Borsod, prov. of Hungary, stretching 
N. from the Thcis.s. The cap. is Miskolez. 

Borstal System, system of detention and 
rorrective training for persons of not less 
than 10 or irioro than 23 years of age, 
who are convicted on indictment of an 
offence for wiiich tlioy arc liable to bo 
sentenced to penal servitude or imprison- 
ment. Tow ards the end of the nineteenth 
ceuitury it bocnine recognised ns the result 
of pvibli(‘. inquiry tl»nt juvenile offenders 
too «)ld for reformatory schools require 
special treatment to save them from 
growing into liabitual criminals, and In 
1902 the plan w'as inaugurated which is 
called the B. H., from Borstal Prison, 
Kent, where it was first tried. The first 
part of the B. S. is that a first offender, 
unless his crime is heinous, is assigned 
to the care of a probation officer, who can 
generally effect a cure by putting the boy 
to honest labour without the need of 
sending him to an institution. For a 
serious crime, the ott’endor, if between 
10 and 23, may bo sentenced to 2 or 3 
years’ imprisouiuent at a B. institution. 
Throe years la the preferable soutciice, 
since it allows the authorities more time 
to effect a cure; moreover, the remission 
of the third year may be held out as a 
reward for good conduct. On a sentence 
of 2 years no remission is allowed. Special 
safeguards wore made, however, by the 
Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, whereby 
a siitilcienb period of detention under 
B. rules was ensured for those thought 
to be in danger of relapsing into crime. 
When first sentenced, a juvenile offender 
is sent as soon as possible to the alloca- 
tion centre at Wormwood Scrubs Bovs’ 
Prison. Here his case is studied with 
regard to his age, record, and general 
character and degree of development, and 


a decision taken as to which institution 
is most likely to provide the correction 
and training most suitable to his par- 
ticular cose. Wormwood Scrubs Boys’ 
Prison exists for those who have seriously 
misbehaved in a B. institution, and 
Feltham Boys’ Prison for those who are 
unfit on medical grounds for training at 
a normal B. institution. In addition, 
there are now (1947) 7 B. institutions. 
Three of these are ‘closed’ Jnstitutions 
for youths with bad records, and arc 
located at Borstal (Kent), Portland, and 
Nottingham. Three are ‘open* camps 
for older youths with good records; the 
Hollesley Bay Colony in Suffolk, the 
N. Sea Camp in Lincolnshire, and Lowd- 
ham Grange, Nottinghamshire— this last 
being for those of poorer mental or physi- 
cal ability. The seventh Institution is 
at Usk, Monmouthshire, which is part 
closed, part open camp. At these in- 
stitutions tho boy undergoes an education 
which is calculated to stimulate what 
individual good there is in him. The 
corporate spirit is aroused by div. into 
houses under house-masters and by inter- 
house games. Increasing efforts are made 
to run the institution on the lines of a 
school rather than a prison. Craftsman- 
ship, and industrial and physical training 
are also cared for. Every effort is made 
to study each individual case, and stan- 
dardisation of method is not aimed at. 
At tho ‘open’ camps farm-work plays an 
important part, either on the institution’s 
own grounds or on neighbouring farms. 
There is also an institution for girls, run 
on similar lines, at Aylesbury. An im- 
portant part of tho B. S. Is the Borstal 
Association for boys and the Aylesljiiry 
After-care Association for girls. It is a 
statutory duty of the Prison Comm is - 
Bioneia to release on licence as soon as 
training at an Institution may be reason- 
ably held to have served its purpose. 
The associations mentioned above help 
and advise each boy and girl released on 
licence for a period of 2 years, and 
endeavour to find them employment. 
Should there be a relapse, a boy is sent 
to tho Licence Kevocatiou Centro at 
Chelmsford Prison and a girl to a wing of 
Holloway Prison set apart for the pur- 
pose as a B. institution. A special com- 
mission inquires into tho causes of failure, 
and the period of detention before a new 
licence is issued varies and is subject to 
any now sentence which may have been 
passed. Some 500 boys each year arc 
turned over to the B. authorities, and 
tho success of tho system is such that out 
of every 10 young men discharged 7 ma>- 
bo said to have settled down permanently 
to decent lives. Thus, during the years 
1930-40, 59 per cent of males discharged 
were not reconvicted, 21*2 per cent were 
reconvicted once only, and 19*8 per cent 
were reconvicted twice or more. Figures 
for girls are similar although a little less 
favourable. 

Bort-les-Orgues, tn. in tho dept, of 
Corr^ze, France. It is situated on the 
Dordogne, 39 ni. S.W. of Clermont- 
Ferrand. Pop. 4000. 

Borthwick Castle, a ruined tower 13 i m. 
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S.S.E. of Edinburgh. Founded in 1430. 
It is about 120 ft. high, and measures 
74 ft. by 70 ft. In June 1567, Queen 
Mary and l^othwell passed 4 days here. 
The historian Robertson was b. at the 
manse close by. 

Boru, see Brian. 

Bory de Saint -Vincent, Jean Baptiste 
Georges (1780-1846), Fr. naturalist, b. at 
Agen. At the age of 19 he went to 
Mauritius and made a survey of sev. 
neighbouring is. In 1829 conducted 
scientific expeditions to Greece and some 
of the adjacent is. In 1839 he went to 
Algiers. His works contain the results 
of his botanical researches. 

Boryslaw, tn. of Ukraine, 6 m. S.W. of 
Urohobycz; it has petroleum and ozo- 
kerite springs, which are the richest in 
Galicia. Pop. 7000. 

Borysthenes, the anct. name for the 
Dnieper R. 

Borzek. a vil. in Rumania, 95 m. K. by 
N. of Cluj. It is situated in the Car- 
pathian valley, at a height of 2400 ft. 
above the sea, it is celebrated for its 
mineral waters, and is the most froq.uented 
watering-place in Transylvania. 

Borzhom, Georgian watering-place, 93 
m. to the W. of Tlflis. It has a fine 
climate, and 2 hot springs; its mineral 
waters are exported. Pop. 6500. 
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Borzoi, or Russian Wolfhound, dog of 

the greyhound type, wdiich is found to 
endure cold and travel rapi<ily over snown 
It is light and slender of build, has warm, 
silky hair and large hairy feet; its swift- 
ness is remarkable, an<l it Is therefore 
much used in wolf-hunting. The tsars 
of Russia for a long time kept special 
kennels of these hounds, and the first 
pair seen in England was given to King 
Edward by the tsar in 1870. Bs. hunt 
in couples, catching the wolf up very 
speedily, when one attacks it on each side, 
holding it until the huntsman rides up 
to dispatch it. When not engaged in 
ypiiiting, the hound is good-tempered, 
obedient, and intelligent. In colour It 
is usually white, but black, tan, and 
Ttillow patches are frequently to be seen. 
Ji» appearance it is graceful, with a long. 


narrow skull, long and powerful neck and 
body, slender legs, deep chest, flat sides, 
and a profuse and silky coat. The 
average height of the male is 28 to 33 in., 
and of the female 26 to 30 in. 

Bos, name of a genus of the Bov Idee, 
or anteloi)e, sheep, goat, and oxen family, 
which contains a single genus hut many 
species. B. primioenius, the wild ox 
of Europe, now extinct, is said to be the 
progenitor of the (’hlllingham cattle. 
B. frontalis is the gayal, B. gaurus the 
gaur, B. sondaicus the bant-ong, B. taurns 
the wild cattle or aurochs, B. bonasus 
the European bison, B. grunniens the 
yak. See Ox. 

Bos (fossil), the oxen family, occurs in 
a fossil state In the superficial deposits of 
Europe and America. B. primigenius is 
found in the Pleistocene in Essex and 
M'iltshire; B. longifrons in Ireland Is a 
smaller species. Ur us priscits. a variety 
of B., has been found in fresh-water 
deposits of Yorkshire, Essex, and 
W orccstersh ire . 

Bos, Lambert (1670-1717), Dutch 
scholar and critic, b. at Workum in 
Friesland; educated at the univ. of 
Franeker, where he became Gk. prof, 
in 1704 and spent the rest of his life. 
His works include notes on Thomas 
Mogister (fl. 1283-1332; wrote on anct. 
literary hist, and scholia on .^schylus 
and other Ok. writers), 1698; Kxercita- 
Hones PhilologiceSf 1700; Ellipses Oreecee, 
1702, trans. into Eng. by John Seager in 
1830; Veins Testamentum ex Versions 
LXX. Interpreiurn, 1709: Antiquitaies 
Orwcee, 1714; Animadrersiones ad Scrip- 
tores quosdam Oracos, 1715. 

Bosa, tn. of Sardinia, Italy. 30 m. S. 
by W. <»f Seissari. The seat of a l^ishoj); 
also noted for its coral fishcrj'. Poj). 
7000. 

Bosanquet, Bernard (1848-1923), Eng. 
philosopher. He was a scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and lecturer (1871-81) 
at Univ, College, Oxford. As a philo- 
sopher he was a follower of Hegel, whoso 
Msihetic he trans., and a disciple of T. H. 
Green. Works include (1885-99) Hiatoru 
of Esthetic, Knowledge and Beality, Essen- 
tials of Logic, Psychology of Moral Self, 
and the Philosojihical Theory of the State. 

Bosboom, Anna Louisa Geertruida Tous- 
saint (1812-86), Dutch writer, b. at Alk- 
maar, was the daughter of Toussaint, a 
chemist, and the descendant of a Fr. 
Protestant family. During her early life 
she spent sev. years in historical research, 
of which she made good use later for her 
novels. In 1851 she married Jan. B., the 
painter. Her works, many of them 
stories of Dutch hist., are true repre- 
sentations of the manners and customs 
of the people. Among these works are: 
Almagro, 1837 ; Engelschen te Rome {The 
English at Rome), 1839; Het liuis Lauer- 
ness {The House of Lauernesse, an episode 
of the Reformation), 1841 (trans. into sev. 
languages); the 3 stories of the Leicester 
family: De Qraaf van Leycester in Neder- 
land, 1846; Vrouwen van het Leycestersche 
Tijdvak {Women of Leicester's Epoch), 
1845; and Oideon Florensz, 1854; and 
Majoor Frans, 1874; this, though trans# 
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into BnK.* <ild not command the success 
of her earlier books. 

Bosc&n Almogaver, Juan (c. 1490-1542,) 
Sp. poet, b. at Barcelona, of an anct. 
noble family. He came to Granada to 
the court of Charles V. in 1516. He was 
afterward entrusted with the education 
of the duke of Alya. He passed some 
years In military service. His poems were 
pub. by his widow at Barcelona in 1643. 
They are divided into 4 books. The first 
contains light poems in the old Castilian 
metros. The second and third books 
consist of a number of poems in It. metre, 
sonnets, canzoni, and poems in blank 
verse. Hero and Leander Is the longest 
of these. The fourth book contains his 
best effort. The Allegory. He pub. in 
1534 a translation of Castigllono’s T'he 
Courtier. His friendship with Qarcilaso 
de la Vega {q.v.) bore fruit in popularising 
It. verse forma. He died at Perpignan. 

Bosoastle, vil. on the W. coast of 
Cornwall, Eng., 6 m. from Camelford. 
It is a popular holiday resort, has a shel- 
tered harbour, and is surrounded by 
impressive scenery. Pop. 600. 

Bosoawen, Sir Edward (1711-61), Eng. 
admiral, third son of Hugh, first Viscount 
Falmouth. Ho became a lieutenant in 
1732, served at Porto BeUo, 1739-40: 
Cartagena, 1741; commanded a small 
squadron in Soundings, 1746; wounded 
off Finisterre, 1747 .appointed commander- 
in-chlef by land and sea in E. Indies in 
1747, and later in the Mediterranean. 
Unsuccessfully attempted to reduce 
Pondicherry. Ho was nominally mem- 
ber of Parliament for Truro after 1741, 
He was Lord Commifisloner of the Admir- 
alty, 1751-61; vice-admiral, 1755. He 
commanded on N. Amer. station, in 
(.'hannel, off Brest, and in the bay of 
Biscay at intervals between 1755-57; 
commander-in-chief of fleet at eiego of 
Louisburg, 1758; privy councillor, 1759. 
His crowning feat was the destruction of 
the Fr. fleet in liagos Bay on Aug, 18, 
1759. When ho died he was holding the 
post of general of marines. B. was nick- 
named * Old Hreaduonght.’ 

Bosch, Jerome (c. 14G2-1516), Dutch 
painter, so named from his bp. s’Hcrto- 
genboseb, Holland, his true iiaine being 
van Aeken. From his choice of sul>Jects 
he resembles Brueghel, whose art is said 
to have been largely founded on that of 
B. B. is, in fact, one of the most original 
artists of his age, and ho also exercised 
a strong influence on Crahach. His sub- 
jects are chiefly satirical, fantastic, or 
grotesque. He was patronised by Philip 
ll. of Spain, and sev. of his pictures are 
in the Prado, Madrid. Among his chief 
paintings are ‘St. Jerome in the Desert,* 
‘St. Anthony,* ‘The Last Judgment,* 
‘Adoration of the Magi,* ‘The I'all of 
the Rebellious Angels.’ See J. Combe, 
Hieronimus Bosch^ 1948. 

Bosch, Johannes van Den, Count (1780- 
1844), Dutch ^n. and administrator, b. in 
(ielderland. He took up the military 
profession, going to Java in 1797, and 
rising to be governor-general of the 
Netherlands E. Indies in 1828. He en- 
deavoured to improve the condition of 


agriculture and land tenure by introducing 
the so-called ‘culture* system. By this 
system the native cultivators were exempt 
from ground tax, but cultivated one-flfth 
of the land as the gov. directed, the 
latter taking the produce. From 1833 
to 1839 ho was colonial secretary of 
state, and was created count in 1842. 

Bosoh, Karl (1874-1940), Ger. chemist. 
He adapted tho Haber process for syn- 
thesis of ammonia to commercial pro- 
duction, and became chairman of im- 
portant dye works. Ho is credited with 
the discovery of a number of chemical 
substitutes which relieved shortage in 
Germany dining the First World War. 
He was awarded the Nobel prize for 
chemistry, 1931. 

Bosoh Vaark, tho common bush-pig 
{Potauiochcenia vorcus Koiroptamus) of 
the Boers. It closely resembles the type 
found in Madagascar, the sole indigenous 
representative of the Artiodactyla in that 
is. The B. V. is found in E. and S. 
Africa. 

BoBcobel, par. in Shropshire, England, 
22 m. E. by S. of Shrewsbury, 7 m. from 
Wolverhampton. Was the retreat of 
Charles II. after battle of Worcester, 
1651. 

Bosoombe, sea-coast suburb of Bourne- 
mouth, Hampshire, England. 

Bosoo Reale, com. in Italy, 12 m. 
E.S.E. of Naples at the S. base of Mt. 
Vesuvius. Adjoining it is the com. of 
Bosco Trecase. Pop. of B. R. 9000. 

Bosoovich. Roger Joseph (1701 or 1711- 
1787), It. mathematician and astronomer, 
b. at Ragusa. He entered the order of 
Jesuits. He was appointed teacher of 
mathematics and philosophy In the Colle- 
gium Ilomanum at Rome. His reputa- 
tion was previously made by the solution 
of the problem to find the sun’s equator 
and fix tho time of its rotation by observ- 
ing the spots. Ho was sent to London In 
1760 to defend the interests of Ragusa. 
In 1764 he was appointed to a professor- 
ship at Pavia, and subsequently at Milan. 
After tho suppression of his order in 1773 
he went to Paris, was given a pension by 
the king, and appointed director of optics 
to the navy. Afterwards returned to 
Milan where he gradually became insane. 
He gave much research to optics, especi- 
ally to tho theory of achromatic spectacles. 
He left more than 70 works on astronomy, 
physics, optics, etc., the prin. being JDe 
Maculia solar ibus {see reference aupra to 
suii-spots), 1736, in which is to be found 
tho earliest geometrical solution of the 
problem of the equator of a planet detei- 
mlued by three observations: Philo- 
sophies nafuralis theoria rcducta ad 
unicam legem, 1758, in which he gives 
ingenious ideas on the system of the 
universe, tries to explain on one prinoiide 
all the phenomena of nature and to 
reconcile the systems of New t on and 
Leibnitz; Opera pertinentia ad opficam et 
astronomiam, etc., 1785; Elernenta uni~ 
verses matheseosi Treatise on dioptric 
telescopes, 1755; De solis ac lanes de- 
feci ibus t 1760, an excellent Lat. poem on 
eclipses. 

Bosoovio, tn. of Czechoslovakia, 21 m. 
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N. by E. of Brno. Has coal mines and 
glass and chemical works. Pop. .'5000. 

Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra (185S-1937), 
Indian naturalist, b. in India; educated in 
Calcutta and at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He was appointed i)rof. of 
physical science at Presidency College, 
Calcutta in 1885, became emeritus prof, in 
1915, and then founded and directed the 
Bose Research Institute in Calcutta. He 
became one of the greatest authorities on 
jdaut life; In the course of his investiga- 
tions he invented many delicate recording 
instruments, one of the most notable of 
^vhich is the croscograph. In nature the 
ino\ement of plant tissues may bo bo 
minute as to defy the human eye. With 
the crescograph this movement can be 
magnitied 10,000,000 times and the 
reactions of plants may thus be stJidied 
when manures, poisons, or other stiuiiili 
are applied. Among bis numerous books 
are Plant Response, IrritahUitu of Plants, 
Life J\loi^ements in Plants, and The 
Nervous Mechanism of IHaiits. 

Bose, Subhas Chandra (1897-1942), 
Indian politician. He was an ardent 
nationalist, and a 8ui)portcr of Gandhi. 
In 1920 he joined the tSwaraj party, and 
from 1929 to 1931 was president of the 
All-India Trades Union Congress. In 
1939 he became president of the Indian 
National Congress. Pub. The Indian 
Struggle, 1935. 

Boshof, tn. of the Orange Free State, 
situated 40 m. N.E. by E. of Kimberley, 
and is the o^p. of B. div. In Apr. 1900 
Lord Methuen defeated the Boers hero. 

Bosio, Francois Joseph, Baron (17G9- 
1845), It.-Fr. sculptor, b, at Monaco. 
Brought up and constantly lived in 
France. He was a favourite with Napo- 
leon I. He became famoiis on account 
of the bas-reliefs be executed for the 
column in the IMace VendOmc. Louis 
XVIII. and the succeeding kings of 
France employed him in many public 
works. Ho was created baron by Charles 
X., and admitted into the Institution in 
1840. 

Bosjesmans, see Bushmen. 

Bosna, River, trib. of the R. Save, 
Yugoslavia, on its S. side about ICO m. 
long. It crosses the E. part of the prov. 
of Bosnia, taking a northerly course. 

Bosna-Serai, Turkish name of Sara- 
jevo {q.v.). 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, provs. of 
Yugoslavia. The total area is 19,768 
sq. m., and the greater part is included 
in the basin of tlie Danube. It is almost 
entirely mountainous, the Dinaric Alps 
being the chief range of ruts. Tlie chief 
rivR. are the Save In B. and the Narenta 
in II. In B. the forests on the slopes of 
the Dinaric Alps give a good supply of 
timber, and the pasturage hero is also 
very good. Wheat, barley, and maize 
are also raised in sufficient quantities for 
home requirements, while tobacco and the 
vine are cultivated in the southernmost 
parts. Fruit is also grown to a great 
extent, and the chief fruit export is 

runes. There is a considerable trade 

etween Turkey and these states. Under 
the former Austrian administration rail- 


ways were built In conjunction with the 
railways of Hungary, and the postal and 
telegraphic systems were developed. The 
pop. now reaches nearly 2 millions. The 
Austrians had done little to solve agrarian 
difficulties In B., but many of the peasants 
now possess their lands by hereditary 
rights, while a system of compensation 
was arranged for the former owners. In 
B. there are also some iron works and 
coal mines. Education is compulsory in 
B. an<l H., in common with the rest of 
Yugoslavia. 

History. — The early hist, of these two 
provs. is the hist, at the prov. of Illyria. 
Gradually, however, after the Slavonic 
immigrations, external pressui*e, especially 
from Hungary, caused them to unite under 
one ruler. But the hist, of the race up to 
well into the medieval period can be 
regarded as the hist, of a race dcijeiident 
upon the Byzantine Empire or upon 
Hungary. Finally, in the tbirtecntii cen- 
tury, it fell altogether under the sway of 
lluugarj% and became to all intents and 
purposes lliingaiiau ter. In tlie four- 
teenth century it ijccame an independent 
kingdom, but was tlnally captured in tbo 
llftcenth century i)y tiie Turks. From 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth century 
the hist, of the Bosnians is tlie hist, of a 
conquered race. The Moslems iu the 
country quickly seized all the power, and 
the Christian poj). was left very much at 
their mercy. In 1875 a Ciiristian rising 
took place, and the Christians were joined 
in the following year by tlie ^erbs and 
Montenegrins, and tlnally in 187 7, Russia 
declared war on Turkey. By the treaty 
of Berlin of 1878, the two provs. were 
handed over to the military occupation 
of Austria, and the occupation was only 
carried out with tlio utmost ditllciilty. 
But under the Austrian administrator 
Kdllay great Improvement was made in 
the position of the people of B. The 
provs. when he d. in 1993 were certainly 
in a more prosperous state t liau they had 
been since their ffrst occuj)atioii by the 
Turks 400 years previously. The Young 
Turk movement in 1908 warned AusLriii 
that reform in Turkey might lead to Ruch 
a strengthening of her power that she 
would bo able to demand that the provs. 
should bo evacuated. In this way tiio 
reforms and the progress made under 
Austrian administration would accrue 
only to the benefit of the Turks. Ilonce, 
taking advantage of the enfeebled state 
of Russia, and the pending declaration of 
the independence of Bulgaria, Austria 
declared the annexation of B. and 11. on 
Oct. 8, 1908. One result of the Austrian 
annexation was to provoke a dlfferonco 
between the Croats and the Serbs. The 
former supported Austria on religious 
grounds, while the Serbs believed that on 
the decline of Turkish power B. should 
have belonged to them for historic and 
ethnic reasons. On Juno 28, 1914, the 
llapsbiirg heir was assassinated in Sara- 
jevo by two youtliful Bosnian subjects of 
Austria (see Sauajevo). The First World 
War followed, in which B. suffered, being 
the scone of hostilities between Austria 
and Serbia. With the collapse of the 
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Austrian empiie, the dream of a Serbo- 
Croat union was fultilled, and by the con- 
Btltution of Juno 1921, the fortunes of B. 
were merjred in those of the new kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. <S’ce 
also Yuqohlavia. ISee Sir A. J. Evans, 
Through Bosnia and Herzegovina on Foot, 
1 876; W. il. Chadburn, My Balkan Tour, 
1911; II. W. Soton Watson, The Role of 
Bosnia in International BoiUws, 19.‘U; 
H. Schmitt, The Annexation of Bosnia, 
1937. 

Bosphorus, or Bosporus ; (1 ) Name given 
by ancts. to the strait which leads from 
t lie Black Sea to the sea of Azov. Called 
also strait of Yenikale or Kerch. Hist, 
of the kingdom is involved in obscurity. 
It was named Cimmerian from the Clm- 
ineril -who dwelt on its borders, c . 750 B.c. 
(2) 'I'hc word is derived from the Gk. 
denoting Ox-ford. The legend is that 
lo, daughter of Inachus, crossed the 
Thracian B. in the form of a cow. This 
strait unites the Black Sea with the sea 
of Marmora, and forms part of the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. 
The channel is 18 m. long, and has a 
depth varjdng from 20 to 66 fatlioms. 
Its minimum width is 2i m. It is rarely 
frozen over. The inlet, on either side of 
wliieh lies Constantinople, is called the 
Golden Horn. The shores, which are ele- 
vated, are composed of various volcanic 
rocks, siK.h as dolerito and granite, b\it 
along tlie remaining course the formations 
are Devonian. The scenery on both 
sides is varied and beautiful, being dotted 
vv’ith cypresses, laurels, and plane-trees 
and covered with palaces, vils., and lue- 
turesQUO g.'irdens. On the European side 
RIO many ilne buildings of the wealthier 
citizens of Constantinople. Before 1914, 
the B. was under Turkish control, ami 
by a treaty of 1841, ratified by the treaty 
of Berlin in 1878 and other times, no 
ship of war other than Turkish might 
pass through tiie strait without the con- 
sent of the Turkish Gov. (the Porte). It 
is an interesting historical fact that 
Darius I]ystasi)cs threw a bridge over 
this strait wheu about to invade Greece 
in 493 B.c. 

The value of the capture of tho B. as 
the key to operations against Turkey in 
general and Constantinople in particular 
was, of course, fully realised by the 
Entente in the First World War, but the 
initial obsta<'le was to overcome the Dar- 
danelles. After the failure of tho Allies 
to force tho straits (see under Daiida- 
NKLLES) and their evacuation of the 
peninsula (see Gallipoli, Campaign in) 
tho Gers. erected batteries for coast de- 
fence on the B. On tho collapse of 
Turkey, however, tho B. was occupied 
by allied vessels. Tho demilitarisation 
of tho B. was provided for by the treaty 
of Lausanne and the conventions attached 
to it. 

Bosquet, Pierre Francois Joseph (1810- 
1861), Fr. marshal, b. at Mont-do-Marsan 
in Landes. He entered the army in 1833, 
and went to Algeria a year later. Be- 
came a captain In 1839, lieutenant-colonel 
in 1845, and colonel of a Fr. lino regiment 
in 1847. He retm*ned to Franco in 1853. 


In the Crimean war he contributed greatly 
to the victories of Alma and Inkerrnnnn. 
He was wounded at the siege of Malakov, 
wdiero he took a leading part in the assault. 
Ho be(;aine a marshal of France and a 
seuator In 1856. 

Bosruck, Alpine tunnel on the Pyhrn 
railway, connecting Klaus Steyerliug 
with Selztlial. It belongs to Austria; is 
situated at an elevation of 2405 ft. above 
the sea. Tho tunnel which is 3 m. in 
length, took 3 years to build, being 
started in 1902 ami finished in 1905. 

Boss (O.E. boce, a swelling; O.H.Ger. 
bozo, tuft or branch), ornament in archi- 
tecture originally placed to hide the 
joinings of ribs on ceilings. This orna- 
ment was afterwarcl.s used as a decoration 
on moiiidings and tlien became the chief 
feature of the ceiling. StricHy speaking, 
the B. should have convex section. It 
was first hemispherical in shape, carved 
with foliage; after that, the shape altered 
somewhat, ami it was not ncressnrily 
round, figures and animals being intro- 
duced w'ith or without the foliage. Even- 
tually the general plan of tho B. was 
square. 

Bossi, Marco Enrico (1861-1925), It. 
organist and musical composer b. at Salo, 
Lake (Jarda. He studied at Bolt^gua 
and later in ^lilari and, after going abroad, 
resolved to effect reforms in t>rdan study 
in Italy. In 1881 his 1-act opera Pnguita 
won the diploma of honour at tho Ibjneltl 
competition. He held various directorial 
p(»sts, inelmling, from 1910 to 1922 that 
of the Loyal Liceo of .Santa Cecilia, Home. 
Chief works: ('ciniico dei cantici (bibli- 
cal canluta); II Faradiso perduto (sym- 
I)hoiiie poem); operas: Paquita (1881); 
II reygente (The Seer), 1899; Vangelo 
della nofte (The Angel of the Night), and 
niimcrons miuor compositions. 

Bossiney, Trevena or Trevanna, a 
vil. of less than 100 inhab., included in 
the par. or postal tlist. of Tiutagcl (pop. 
about 1300), Cormvall, England. Tre- 
vanna is llic old name of the former vil. 
of Tiniagcl. Tho manor of Tintagel par. 
of B. Ls mentioned in Domesday; later it 
is referred to as ‘the ]Maiior of Tintagel.’ 
Tlie bor. charter of 1685 was grunted to 
Tintagel, Trevanna, and B., but there 
have been no mayor or burgesses of 
Tintagel. As a pari, bor,, however, it 
seems to have been generally known as B. 
It sent 2 i]icmbcrs to Parliament before 
the Reform Act, 1832, transferred its 
rei^cscntation to the co. 

Bossu, Reno Le, se.e Lk Bo.ssu. 

Bossuet, Jacques B5nigno (1627-1704), 
Fr. orator and prelate, was b. at Dijon, 
France, on !8ept. 27. Although of bour- 
geois rank, his family took an honourable 
part in the public and official life of Bur- 
gundy. Ho was destined from infancy 
for the Church. On his father’s appoint- 
ment to the presidency of tho parlemcnt 
at Metz, Jacques was left to the care of his 
uncle, w’boso delight it was to foster his 
nephew’s gifts. At the Jesuits’ college 
where he was educated, he outclassed all 
other scholars in Gk. and Lat. After 
reading the prophecies of Isaiah he was 
so struck by the beauty of their poetry 
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that he became virtually ‘a man of one 
book.’ The Jesuits endeavoured to enlist 
him in thoir order, but his family was 
Oigainst the proposal and he went to Paris 
in 1642. He entered the college of 
Navarre, whore he achieved distinction. 
At the age of 24 he was appointed arch- 
deacon of Metz, and became a priest in 
1652. He spent 6 years In pastoral 
activity and in study of the Scriptures. 
He wrote at this time a book entitled 
Refutation du catechisme de Paul Ferry. 
He became renowned as a preacher, and 
was in perpetual request in the city. 
When he appeared crowds flocked to 
listen. The queen, Cond6, Tureime, and 
Mme do S6vign6 listened to him fre- 
quently, and Louis XIV. on hearing him 
for the first time sent a message of con- 
gratulation to the young man’s father. 
His discourses have been divided into 
3 parts, according to the place where 
they were uttered: (1) Those of Metz, 
showing a coiKsidcrable amount of crude- 
ness; (2) those of I'aris, distitignished 
by strength and fi])lendour; aud (3) those 
of Meaux, in which faultless grace of 
composition is the chief characteristic. 
In 1669 B. was appointed to the diocese 
of Condom, and later I)6‘came preceptor 
to the dauphin. He resigned the 
former post and plunged with vigour 
into his new duties, recognising that on 
the culture of the Dauphin might depend 
the future welfare of the Fr. people. 
During this ])criod he w'rote L'llistoirc 
abreg^e de la. Fi'anrc, La Politique sacree, 
and the celebrated JJisrours sur Vhisioire 
unircrsellc. In 1671 he was elected a 
member of the Fr. Academy. About this 
time he pub. the much criticised and 
widely trans. FJxposifinn de la doctrine 
dc Veglise catholique. This book created 
much discussion, and twdeo received the 
imprimatur of the pope. In 1681 he was 
appointed to the bishopric of Meaux. 
.‘^(jon after he attended the general 
assembly of the Fr. clergy, convoked 
by royal edict, and he preached a groat 
opening sermon on the unity of the 
Church. In 1688 appeared L'Histoire 
des variations des eglises proiesfante^, a 
review in 15 hooks of confessions of faith 
emitted by Protestant churches <1 tiring 
the Reformation period. He died in Faria 
in 1704. Ho was of um-ivalled eloquence 
and great learning, a defender of the 
faith, and champion of anct. rights aud 
liberties of the Galilean (’hiirch. His 
complete works were ed. by the Al>b6 
Lebarq, 18C2-64. For a full bibliography 
see Bibliothique des bibliographies critiques, 
by C. Urban, pub. by the Soci^te des 
Ftudes historiques, 1900. See also G. 
Lanson, Bossuet, 1901; E. K. Sanders, 
Jacques Binigne Bossuet: a Study 
(Ecclesiastical Biographies), 1921. 

Bossut, Charles (1730-1814), Fr. niathe- 
inatician, b. at Tarturas, near liyons, 
on Aug. 11. Studied under Cairant and 
D’Alembert. From 1752 to 1789 prof, 
at M6zi6res. After the Revolution he 
was prof, at the Polytechnic schools In 
Paris. Wrote Essai sur Vhistoire genirale 
des maihemaiiques. 

Boston, El, * the Garden ’ (anct. Comana), 


tn. of Turkey, 40 m. N.W. of MarOBb, on 
the N. side of Mt. Taurus. Pop. 8000. 

Bostanji, military force estab. by 
Mohammed II. In Turkey. They num- 
bered about 5000, exclusive of local 
detachments, and were employed in 
guarding the forest dists. 

Boston, municipal and pari. bor. and 
seaport tn. of Lincolnshire, England, 
situated on the R. Wltham, 30 m. S.E. 
of Lincoln by rail. It lies in a flat 
agric. dist. Its anct. name was St. 
Botolph’s Tn., from St. Botolph, who 
founded a mouaster^^ hero In 654, 
which was afterwards destroyed by the 
Danes in 870. The church of St. Botolph 
is a Gothic structure wdth a tower (B. 
Stump) 200 ft. high. The docks, which 
have proved very profitable, belong to the 
corporation. B. is the headquarters of 
the deep-sea fishery. As a port B. W'as t)f 
anct. importance, but in the eighteenth 
century the riv. silttnl up, and thus it was 
only navigable for light vessels. In 1882 
a dock about 7 ac. in extent w'^as con- 
structed. The bed of the rlv. was also 
considerably deepened. During the four- 
teenth and fifteenth eenturies the Han- 
seatic and Flemish merchants were largely 
responsible for its prosperity. There is a 
market for cattle and sheep. Foxe, the 
inartyrologist (1517-87), was a native. 
Pop. 7000. 

Boston, cap. of Id assachu setts, in 
Suffolk CO., U.S.A., situated on an inlet 
of Massachusetts Bay called B. Harbour, 
234 m. N.E. of New' York by rail. B. has 
the longest railway station in the U.S.A., 
opened in 1898. A w’hole series of lines 
of railway converge at this (‘ity. At the 
outskirts of the city is the junction rail- 
road connecting most f)f these linos with 
one another. An extensive system of 
railways, opened in 1901, and a subway 
relieve the trntfle of the streets. This sub- 
way for electiic trams is about 9 m. long. 
Originally 3 m. iu length, it was built by 
the city at a cost of about 7,5(ji>,000 dols. 
(kJ ,500, 000), but W'us leased and operated 
l)y a private conii)aiiy on such terms as to 
repay its cost in 40 years. Additions 
were made to it, 1911—18. The chief 
imports are w^ool and woollen goods, 
sugar, leather and leather goods, cotton 
and cotton inanufs. The I'.hief articles 
of export are wool, iron and steel manufs., 
cottrni and leather manufs., animals, 
and broad stuffs. B. is the prin. wool 
market of the U.S. and second only 
to New York In value of its foreign 
trade, but its coastwise trade is m(»rc 
important than its transatlantic;. Its 
harbour is 16 in. long by 9 m. broad, 
and contains a number of fort. is. The 
climate is generally healthy though ex- 
posed to K. winds, and lung complaints 
are very jirevalent. B. Is one of the finest 
cities of the U.S., and contains some of 
the choicest examples of architecture. 
Trinity Church, erected at a cost of 
800,000 dols., and the Rom. Catholic 
church are tw'O of the chief glories of the 
city. The former was begun in 1877, and, 
built in the Romanesque style of S. France, 
Is the masterpiece of H. 11. Richardson. 
There are windows by William Morris, 
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Burne-Jones, and others In It. The 
mother church of the Christian Scientists 
(whose headquarters are at B.) cost 
£400,000 and was opened In 1906. The 
library (1886-1905) cost 2.486,000 dols.. 
Is a dignified building of pinkish-grey 
stone, and is built in the style of the It. 
Renaissance. The old museum Is a red- 
brick edifice In modern Gothic style. 
Historically famous buildings ai*e the 
Faneuil Hall, 1743, known as the ‘cradle 
of Liberty' since the reTolutionarles met 
here; Old S. Church. 1730; Old N. 
Church, 17‘23; Old State House, 1748; 
New State House, 1795; and King's 
Chapel, 1754. Among other public build- 
ings, are Tremont Temple, headquarters 
of the Now England Baptists, free 
public library, post office and sub- 
treasurj" buildings, the U.S. gov. build- 
ings, the CO. court house, and 3 largo 
hospitals. The city has an excellent 
water 8ui)ply and an elaborate sewage 
system. Among its many educational 
institutions may be mentioned the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, a univ. 
(Methodist Episcopal), a Horn. Catholic 
college, the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy, a medical school, dental and medical 
schools of Harvard Univ., the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School and 2 conserva- 
tories of music, one, the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, being the largest in the 
U.S. A. As a musical centre it rivals 
New York, and was the undisputed liter- 
ary centre of America until the latter 

f iart of the nineteenth centu^ 3 ^ When 
1. was first settled it w’as called Shawmut 
or Trimountaine. It bore a conspicuous 
part in the early trouble with England, 
and of all Amer. tns. was the most 
energetic in opposition to Grenville’s 
Stamp Act. ^^dth the rei)eal of that Act 
came the Declaratory Act, in which 
Parliament asserted its right to tax the 
colonies; various duties were imposed, and 
this led to a boycott by the B, merchants, 
who wero, in fact, uiged on to revolu- 
tionary courses by one Samuel Adams. 
The result Avas that two regiments of 
regulars w ere sent to the tn., the attempt 
to quarter them there leading to what is 
know'll as the B. massacre (17 70). After 
the destruction of the Brit.-taxed tea 
in the harbour (1773), the port Avas 
closed and the tn. was occupied by a 
Brit, force, whieli w^as compelled to evacu- 
ate in Mar. 1776. During years 1830-60 
it was the headquarters of the movement 
for the suppression of slavery. The city 
has sufl’ered much by conflagration, 
especially In 1872, when 80 ac. of 
buildings were destroyed by fire. Bp. of 
Franklin, Copley the painter, Poe, Emer- 
son, and other eminent men. Pop. 770,800. 

Bibliography. — Records relating to the 
Early History of Boston (Boston), 1905; 
A. French, The Siege of Boston (London), 
1911; H. W. Foote, Annals of King s 
Chapel, 2 vols. (Boston), 1900; M. C. 
Crawford, Romantic Days in Old Boston 
(Boston), 1910; L. Whiting, Boston Days 
(Boston), 1911; S. Jenkins, The Old 
Boston Post (Boston), 1913; E. M. Bacon. 
Rambles around Old Boston, 1914; L. M. 
Beebe, Boston and the Boston Legend 1935. 


Boston, card game invented in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and 
said to have originated in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, during the Brit, siege, among 
the officers of the Fr. fleet, w'hlch lay off 
Marblehead. The 2 small is. in the 
Marblehead Harbour, called Great and 
Little Misery from the period of the 
Amer. Revolution, correspond to terms 
used in the game. At the middle of the 
nineteenth century B. was still popular 
in Europe, and to a less degree in America, 
since when it has declined in favour. 

Boston Orators, school of orators of 
revolutionary times, and of the succeeding 
period, who sprang up in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, about the l)cgiuning of the nine- 
[ teenth century, and formed, perhaps, the 
earliest manifestation of what New Eng- 
i land culture was to be in the future. The 
chief of these orators Avas Daniel Webster, 
advocate and pari, debater, whose devo- 
tion to the constitution of the U.S. A. 
made his utterances akin to the religious 
enthusiasm of Puritan times. Ills ora- 
tions, though artificial from a modern 
standpoint, were sincere and modelled on 
the best style of pari, oratory of tlic 
eighteenth century, siid therefore ulti- 
nmteb’^ on the classical style of Cicero and 
Demosthenes. His most eminent con- 
temporary Avas EdAvard EA'erett, and a 
later formal master of this style of oratory 
Avas Rufus Choate, whoso foren .ic 
triumphs still linger in t he public memory ; 
and from the same school sprang the 
advoctites of anti-slavery sentiment. 

Boston Tea Party, so called from a large 
meeting of Amers. at B. on Dec. 16, 1773, 
to denmnstrate against the attempt of 
Lord North’s ("abinet to force the im- 
portation of tea on the colony of Massa- 
chusetts by 3 ships Avhich had just arrived 
in the harbour and were moored at 
Grifiln’s wharf ru’Cparatory (o unloading 
theli* cargoes. There wuis als(> a large 
protest meeting at the ohi South Church, 
and as this proved a failure, on the same 
night about 50 men Avho were disguised 
as Mohawks boarded the Brit, tea ships 
in the harbour, and cast overboard 400 

nliAfisi'Q nf fAn 

Boston, Thomas (1 07 7-1 732), Scottish 
divine, b. at Duns, BerAvickshire; was 
successively a schoolmaster at Glencairn 
and minister in Berwickshire and at 
Ettrick, Stirlingshire. His best-known 
Avork, The Fourfold State, was one of tiie 
religious classics of Scotland. Ho also 
played a loading part in the courts of 
the Church in Avhat became kiioAvn as 
the Marrow controversy, resi)ecting the 
merit-s of an Eng. work, The Marrow of 
Modern Divinity, which lie defended 
against the attacks of the Moderate 
)arty in the Church. B.’s autobiograptiy 
6 an interesting record of the Scottish 
life of his period, full of sincerity and 
conscious and unconaciouB humour. 

Bostonito, igneous rock of the hypa- 
byssal or dyke class. It contains a high 
proportion of soda. Its other essential 
constituents being alkali -felspar, quartz, 
and blotite. Occurs in Arran and Sk 3 'e. 

Boswell, Alexander (17757 1822), Scot- 
tish printer and song-Avriter, son of 
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James B. ig.v.), t). at Auchinleck. He 
^vas educated at Westminster and Ox- 
ford. He settled at Auchinleck, whore 
he set up a private press and printed 
many rare books in early Entjr. and 
fc:*cottish literature. In 1817 he contri- 
buted 12 songrs to Thomson’s select col- 
lection of orlf?inaI Scottish airs. Ho was 
created a baronet in 1821 for a loval 
c om position entitled Long live Oeorge the 
Fourth. In 1822 he fought a duel with 
James Stuart of Dunearh, who chal- 
j’enged him as the author of certain 
truculent pasquinades reflecting on his 
honour and courage. B. was mortally 
wounded and d. the next day. He was 
a devoted admirer of Burns, and by his 
own exertions raised £2000 for the monu- 
ment on the banks of the Doon. 



Boswell, James (1740-05), Scottish 
author, biographer of Samuel Johnson. 
6. in Edinburgh, Oct. 20, eldest son of 
Alexander B., who became Lord Auchin- 
leck. He was educated at Edinburgh 
liigh school and univ., studied law at 
Glasgow under Adam Smith and also at 
Edinburgh. Ho made the acquaintance 
of Johnson in London In 1763. Studied 
civil law at Utrecht in 1705, and travelled 
thence to Berlin and Geneva, meeting 
Voltaire and Bons.seau. He made the 
acquaintance of Wilkes in Italy, and was 
introduced to Gen. I'aoll in Corsica. He 
returned to England in 1760, became an 
advocate in the same year. Ho pub. an 
Account of Corsica in 1768, and Essays in 
Favour of the Brave Corsicans in 1769. 
He made frequent visits to Johnson in 
London between the years 1772 and 1784; 
toui*ed with Johnson in the Hebrides, 
Aug. to Nov. 1773. In the same year 


he was elected a member of the Literary 
Club. He then began to keep term at 
the Inner Temple In 1775, and succeeded 
to his father’s estate 1782. He pub. a 
Letter to the People of Scotland on the 
Present State of the Nation, hoping to 
gain thereby political influence (1783). 
Many exquisite traits of Dr. Jolinson’s 
character are recorded in B.'s famous 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (1785; 
3rd ed. revised by Malone, 1780). Ho 
was called to the Eng. Bar in 1786; 
recorder of Carlisle, 1788-90; came to 
rcsido in London, 1789; and pub. the Life 
of Johnson in 1 7 9 1 . He became secretary 
of foreign correspondence to the Royal 
Academy in 1791. Tlio study of. B.’s 
personality and character has, until more 
recent years, been neglected, mainly be- 
cause Macaulay set tbes prevailing fashion 
of regarding him as a servile, pedantic, 
and shallow sot, and trying to explain 
away his triumph ns a biographer on the 
suijposition of inspired idiocy. G. Birk- 
i)eck Hill’s monumental ed. of B.’s Life of 
Johnson was pub. in 1887 (6 vols.). In 
1927 letters on W'hich a new life of B. will 
doubtless be based were sold by Lord 
Talbot do Malabidc, a desceudant of B,, 
cji‘ parte inaiernal, to Col, H. Tsham, nn 
A HUT. eolJcetor. This material, ed. by 
Geoffrey ycott and F. A. i’ottlo, was 
privately printed in 192S-:i4, under the 
title of Private Papers of James JJosivell 
from Malahide Castle. Mention must be 
made of R. B. Adam’s collection of 
Boswelliana, a collection which contains 
one of B.’s note -books for 1776 - 77, 
pnb. in 1925 with concomitant passages 
from the life and an introduction and 
notes. Sec also F. A. Pottle (and others), 
Index to the Private I^apers, 1937, and his 
Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq., 
1929; 1\ H. Fitzgerald, Life of James 
Boswell, 1891; C. B. Tinker, 'I'he letters 
of James Boswell, 1924; C. E. Vulllamy, 
Jaines Boswell, 1932; and I). B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, The Hooded Hawk, or The 
Case of Mr. Boswell, 1947. 

Boswell, James (1778-1822), son of 
Johnson’s biographer, a barrister by pro- 
fession and a member of the Roxt)urghe 
f'iub. was awarded the V’iruu'ian fellow- 
ship at Bra.senose, Oxford. Ho completed 
bis friend Malone’s Shakespeare (2nd ed.), 
end also ed. the third variorum Shake- 
speare, 1821. 

Boswellia, genus of balsamic plants be- 
longing to the order Burseracea', com- 
prising 10 Indian and African species. 
They arc said to yield olibanum or frank- 
incenso used in incense In Catholic 
churches, and one species is supposed to 
1)0 the libanus of Theophrastus, the 
thurea virga of the Roms. B. thurifera, 
a largo Indian timber-tree, and B. glabra, 
also Indian, yield a resin. 

Bosworth, or Market Bosworth, inrkt. 
tn. of Leicestershire, 12 m. W. from Leices- 
ter. Two in. to the S. is B. Field, the site 
of the last battle between the bouses of 
York and Lancaster, Aug. 22, 1486, when 
Richard III. was beaten by the earl of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., and 
slain. Dr. Johnson was an usher In the 
grammar school. Pop. of par. 900. 
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Bosworth, Joseph (1789-1876), Enff. 
philologrist, b. In Derbyshire, educated at 
Kepton fframmar school and Aberdeen 
Univ. His Elements of Anglo-Scucon 
appeared in 1823. His prin. work, a 
Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon Language, was 
pub. ill 1838. In 1858 he obtained the 
professorship of A.-S. at Oxford Univ. 

Bdsz6rin6ny, or Hajdu-Bdsz6rm6ny, tn. 
with a iiiatflstraoy tn the prov. of Hajdii- 
ken, Huiigrary. It is situated 13 m. 
N.N.E. of Debreczen. Pop. 21,000. 

Botallack, name of a mine on the W. 
coast of (Cornwall, 7 m. W. of Penzance. 
From 1721 It was worked for tin, and In 
1841 for copper. The works are at the 
cliff’s edge, and extend over 2000 ft. below 
tbe sea.. 

Botanic Garden, garden designed for 
the promotion of botanical science. It 
owes its origin to pharmacy. The earliest 
European school of medicine was at 
Salerno, and records exist there of the 
medical garden of Matthecus Sylvatioiis 
(1309). in 1333 a similar garden was 
estab. by the republic of Venice. Soon 
many public and private bodies followed 
the example. The botanical garden, in 
the modern use of the jiliroso, dates from 
a private one erected at Padua between the 
years 1525 and 1533, from the public one 
nt Pisa, estab. by Cosmo do’ Medici in 
1544, or from that of Padiia in 1555. 
D. (is. wore then laid in most It. cities 
and at the uni vs. of Leyden, Leipzig, 
Breslau, and Heidelberg. A royal garden 
was estab. at Paris in 1597, its chief use 
being to supply the ladies of the court 
with bouquets, and it was not until IGIG 
tlint its sciontifle purposes were deflned. 
This garden became famous ns the Jardin 
dos Plantes, and chairs of botany and 
pharmacologs*^ wore founded in 1035, In 
the seventeenth century many gardens 
were laid, the chief Including those at 
Oxford, Chelsea, and Edinbui'gh. In the 
eighteenth century, further stimuluH was 
civen to this movement by LInnmus. 
iMost European and Amer. unlv.s. now' 
possess botanical gardens. In America 
nro also tlie famous gardens of Phila- 
dolphla and Now York. Kew Gardens in 
London, estab. in 1759, are generally re- 
garded as the largest and best equipped 
gurdena in the world. These gardens have 
b(*en of enormoas practical use to the Brit, 
colonies; it is owing to researches there 
carried on, for instance, that rubber was 
found to be a suitable crop for the Malay 
peninsula, and that the cinchona tree, 
from which quinine is obtained, was 
introduced Into India. The botanical 
gardens at Cambridge are also important, 
and there are fine gardens at Vienna, 
Edinburgh, Du])lln, Glasgow, Rio de 
Janeiro, Melbourne, Trinidad, Goorge- 
towm (Brit. Guiana), Vancouver, Sydney, 
Singapore, Sibpur, near Calcutta, aii<l 
Poradeniya in Ceylon. The B. G. at 
Buitenzorg (Java) is particularly well 
knowm for the publication of its Annales. 
Connected with many B. Gs. are museums, 
herbaria, laboratories for research and 
investigation, etc. The principle of 
arrangement of the plants is varied, 
some ranging them according to their 


geographical distribution, and others 
according to their medical and economic 
interests, or in their natural families. 
Tbe varied origin of the plants necessi- 
tates placing them in conditions similar 
to those from w’hlch they were taken. 

Botany (Gk. pordvri, plant) is the science 
which comprehends all that relates to the 
vegetable kingdom, and deals with plants 
in both the living and the fossil state. It 
treats of their morphology, or external 
form ; of their anatomy, or Internal struc- 
ture; blstolognr, or tissues; physiology, 
or their functions and organs; ecology, or 
relation to their environment; pathology, 
or diseases; phylogeny, or descent from 
other forms' palseobotany, or fossil forms; 
geographical distribution; taxonomy, or 
classlflcation and economic uses; embry- 
ology, or development; genetics, or hered- 
ity; cytology, or the study of colls. In 
Itself it constitutes a large div. of biology, 
or the science of life, and Is thus asso- 
ciated with zoology, wblcb deals with 
animal life. B. is an auct. branch of 
learning, dating from the time of Solomon, 
who ‘spake of trees, from the cedar of 
l^ebanou to the hyssop on the wall’ 
(1 Kings iv. 33). Herodotus and Aris- 
totle were conversant wdth the science, 
while Theophrastus studied the morpho- 
logy of plants. Another Gk., Dloscorldes, 
seems to have been the first author of a 
book on materia medica, while Pliny 
WTote of grafting and budding, and recog- 
nised the sexuality of flowers. In the 
year 1532 Otto Brunfels, a Bernese 
physician, pub. the Ilerbarum Viva 
Eiocones, in which bo described about 
240 species, about one-fifth of the whole 
number of those which had been dis- 
covered up to' his day by the Gk., Rom., 
and Arabian herbalists. As a reformer 
of tbe science he was followed by Tragus, 
Fuchs, and Matthiolus, and especially by 
Comad Gesner, a native of Zffrich, who 
was assisted by compilers in making a 
collection of known species from various 
books. The followers of Gesner were 
numerous, and among the most distin- 
guished of them, between tbe years 1550 
and IGGO, wore Turner, Dodoeiis, Lobel, 
Clusius Cresalpinus, and the Bauhins, 
The knowiedge of so many species made 
classification of so many species made 
classification imperative. To Matthew 
I,obel, a Dutch physician, who resided 
in England in the time of Elizabeth, is 
due the credit of arranging planta so that 
their order should be an expression of 
their natural relations. Flis system was 
rude and imperfect, but It comprehended 
scv. combinations which are recognised 
at the present day, e.g. plants belonging 
to the Leguminosce and Graminooe. Wm. 
Turner, known as the ‘father of Eng. 
B.,’ succeeded Lobel, publishing a book 
on systematic arrangement in 1551, and 
in 1597 a barber-surgeon of Holborn, 
John Gerard, wrote his Herbal, which was 
tbe standard book of Eng. botanists in 
the seventeenth century. A methodical 
arrangement of plants was discovered by 
Ctesalpinus, a Horn, physician attached 
to the court of Pone .Sixtus V., whose 
De Plantis appeared in 1583. Later on 
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other discoveries were made, e.g. spiral i 
vessels were described by Henshaw In 
1661, while Hook excited attention by his 
examination of cellular tissue, and Grew 
gave rise to anatomical B. The science 
of plant physiology may be said to have 
been founded by the Rev. Stephen Hales, 
vicar of Teddington (1677-17C1). The 
true principles of classification were at 
length obtained by John Ray, who ex- 
pounded these in his Historia Plantarum, 
the first vol. of which appeared In 
1686. The science had now become so 
firmly estab. ih England that a professor- 
ship of B. was created at Oxford, and the 
chair was filled by Dr. Robert Morison 
(1620-83). In France J. P. de Tourne- 
fort was elected prof, at the Jardln des 
Plantes, and in 1700 he described his 
system of classification in his Institutiones. 
This was subsequently displaced by Lin- 
nceus, whose Species Plantarum was pub. 
in 1763, and who revolutionised the whole 
of this branch of B. He insisted on the 
importance of a good nomenclature, and 
examined particularly the sexual system 
of plants; he introduced the binomial 
system of nomenclature (the first scientific 
name being that of the genus and the 
second that of the species), which is still 
in use for animals as well as plants. 
Eleven years after the death of Linuceus. 

A. L. de Jussieu, in 1789, produced, under 
the name of Oenera Plantarum, an arrange- 
ment of plants according to their natural 
relations, using as stepping-stones Ray 
and Tournefort. A. T. Bronguiart, the 
Fr. botanist, is responsible for an increase 
of knowledge in the fertilisation of plants, 
establishing the theory of Amici that 
pollen tubes exist In flowers. To the 
work of classlficaticm George Beutham 
and Sir William Jackson Hooker, prof, of 

B. in Glasgow, and director of Kew Gar- 
dens in 1841, contrlbut-ed greatly in their 
Important book Oenera Planiaruyn ad 
Exemplaria imprimis in Herbariis Kewen- 
sibus Servaia Deftniia, 1862-83. In the 
classification generally observed at the 
present time the Plant Kingdom is divided 
into 4 large groups, the Thallophyta, 
Bryophyta, Pteridophyta, and yperma- 
phyta, each of which is again divided. 
The Thallophyta includes the Algoe, to 
which all seaweeds and many fresh- 
water plants belong, and the Fungi, to 
which mushrooms, toadstools, and moulds 
belong; the Lichens consist of Algre and 
Fungi living in symbiosi^ and are also 
known as Thallophytes. The Bryophyta, 
or Musciness, include liverworts ana 
mosses, while the Pteridophyta, or Vas- 
cular Cryptogams, comprise ferns, sela- 
ginellas, JEquxsetum, and club mosses, in- 
cluding many extinct species such as 
those found fossilised in coal deposits. 
The Spermaphyta, Phanerogams, or 
Flowering Plants are the largest group, 
and ' are subdivided into Gymnosperms 
and Anglosperms. The gymnospermous 
flowering plants are trees or shrubs which 
have their ovules freely exposed, the 
carpel is not closed to form ovary, style, 
or stigma, the flowers are always uni- 
sexual ana the plants usually monoecious: 
they include tne Gycads, Conifers, and 


Gnetaoees. The anglospermous flowering 
plants are numerous, and comprise many 
shrubs and trees as well as herbaceous 
plants and grasses. Among them the 
Monocotyledons are plants which have 
only 1 seed leaf, and they are usually 
characterised by having parallel venation 
in their leaves, the flowers in parts of 
threes, e.g. the palms, grasses, lilies, and 
orchids; the Dicotyledons are plants 
which have 2 seed leaves, and are charac- 
terised by having reticulate venation in 
the leaves, and the flowers in parts of 
twos, fours, or fives, e.g. buttercups, roses, 
parsley, nettles, bluebells, and oak. In 
studying the morphology of plants it is 



GENERAL 8TRTTCTURE OP A DICOTY- 
LEDONOUS PLANT 

A, cotyledons; B, first axillary buds; C, D, later 
axillary buds; E, terminal bud; F, growing 
point of stem; G, foliage leaves; H, growing lip 
of root and its protective cap; 1, main root 
(primary); J, lateral roots (secondary); K, root 
hairs. 


usual to begin with the simplest form of 
vegetable life, and this may bo seen in 
some algte. The lowest plant Is a uni- 
cellular body composed of protoplasm, 
containing a single nucleus, and sev. 
chloroplasts which are coloured green by 
chlorophyll. In the next form the plant 
shows a distinction between a base and 
apex, one descending into the earth for 
fixation and to obtain nourishment, the 
other ascending to the light. Among the 
Bryophyta there Is no such differentiation 
into root and shoot, but in the Pterido- 
phyta both are present. In the Phane- 
rogams, of course, a root and shoot are 
the essential parts of a plant, and special- 
isation of other members reaches a very 
high point. The shoot bears upon it 
many leaves and modifications of leaves, 
the most noticeable being the foliage 
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leaf, wblch consists of a vagina^ or leaf 
base; petiole, or stalk; and lamina, or 
blade. In many Dicotyledons, but few 
Monocotyledons, the vagina has 2 little 
outgrowths called stipules, e.g. the rose. 
The embryonic leaves of a plant are known 
as cotyledons, the membranous leaves 
found on underground stems or serving 
as protection for buds are known as scale 
leaves, while the leaf structure in the axil 
of which a flower appears Is called a bract. 
The flowers themselves are made up 
entirely of leaves, and a complete, per- 
fect dicotyledon has present a calyx, 
corolla, andrceclum, and gyneeceum all 
composed of leaves. In Monocotyledons 
the calyx and corolla {i.e. the sepals and 
petals) are not difl'oren tinted from one 
another, and the result is a perianth. 
The essential organs of the flower are the 
androticium, or stamens, and gynteceum, 
or pistil, because it is they which arc 
responsible for the reproduction of their 
kind. The stamens are composed of a 
filament and an anther, in which is stored 
the pollen that fertilises the female orrans. 
The pistil consists of an ovary containing 
ovules, a style, and a stigma. When in 
a single flower both androocium and gynoe- 
ceum are present, it is said to be herma- 
phrodite or bisexual, e.g. buttercup; when 
the flower consists of only one of those 
organs, it is unisexual. If hermaphro- 
dite, male, and female flowers are all 
found on 1 plant, e.g. ash, it is polyga' 
7nous; if the unisexual flowers occur on 
the same plant, e.g. hazel, they arc 
monoecious; and if on different plants, 
e.g. willow, they are dioecious. The in- 
ternal anatomy or histolo^ of plants 
is concerned with the cell, its origin, 
structure, contents, etc., the tissues and 
tissue systems to which it gives rise. 
The changes in these contents, the fusions 
of colls, the thickening of the cell wall. Its 
growth in surface extent, and its chemical 
changes are a few of the subjects which 
must be studied in connection with histo- 
logy. The physiology of plants deals 
with the processes they undergo for their 
nutrition and grow'th. Water Is essential 
to all plants, and the living substance of 
a green plant is built up of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and 
phosphorus, while such other chemical 
elements as calcium, potassium, mag- 
nesium, iron, sodium, silicon, and chlorine 
also enter into its composition. The 
carbon is obtained from the carbon dioxide 
of the atmosphere by the green parts of 
the plant in the presence of light by 
means of the process known as photo- 
synthesis, or c^irbon assimilation. All 
the other elements are procured by root 
absorption, a method by which water 
containing salts in solution passes into 
the plant through the root. ll Is evident 
that a largo amount of water is absorbed, 
and the surplus is given off from the 
aerial parts as vapour by the process of 
transpiration, whicn, as It is regulated by 
the vital activity of the plant, is by no 
means identical with mere evaporation. 
Respiraiion, in plants, unlike carbon 
assimilation, takes place over their whole 
surface. Independent of light and chloro- 


phyll; It Is a breathing process os con- 
trasted with one which feeds, and the two 
are opposed in that respiration absorbs 
oxygen and gives out carbon dioxide, 
wdille photosynthesis performs the reverse 
action. During photosynthesis energy, 
in the form of sunlight. Is absorbed, whilst 
during respiration the same energy , trans- 
formed into heat, etc., is liberated and 
enables plants (as well as animals) to 
carry out their various vital activities. 
Growth is the result of all the various 
building-up and breaking-down processes 
which constitute metabolism. The simple 
cell which is the foundation of plant life 
receives nourishment by carbon assimila- 
tion and other nutritive processes, hence 
grows in extent. Many plants receive 



DODDER, PARA81TIO ON QOBSE 
(i) Parasite in flower; (2) Cluster of flowers 
enlarged; (3) Suckers (oblique section) 
penetrating vascular bundles. 

A, main stem of gorse host; B, branch spine; 
C, leaf spine; D, stem of dodder, long inter- 
nodes; E, tight coil of D; F, flowers of dodder; 
G, sucker; H, vascular bundle of gorse stem. 


their food supply by means of parasitism, 
when, by means of planting their roots In 
other living organisms, they obtain the 
complex organic compounds necessary to 
their existence. Examples of complete 
parasitism are found in the broomrape, 
which has become so degenerate that its 
foliage leaves are reduced to mere colour- 
less scales entirely devoid of chlorophyll, 
and the dodder, which lives on clover, 
heather, and other plants. The mistletoe 
is a partial parasite, obtaining its water 
and salts from the wood of its host-plant, 
such as the oak-tree or the apple, and 
(5arrying on its own process of photo - 
Kynthesis in the usual manner. Sapro- 
phytic plants are those, such as the bird’s- 
nest orchid and many fungi, which obtain 
their food from decaying organic sub- 
stances. The interesting condition known 
as symbiosis exists when 2 plants receive 
mutual benefit from their association, 
e.g. when a species of bacterium Is found 
upon the root of peas and other le^- 
minous plants, the tiny bacterium deriving 
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carbohydrates from its partner and in 
return supply ini? it with nitrogen. Re- 
production is effected sexually and a- 
sexually; in the former case 2 sexual 
cells, or gametes, usually a male and a 
female gamete, fuse together to produce 
a cell (fertilised egg) which eventually 
develops into a new plant; in the latter 
part of the parent plant, either a single 
reproductive cell, called a spore, or a 
specialised vegetative part gives rise 
directly to a new plant. In the lower 
divs. of the vegetable kingdom an alter- 
nation of generations is often to be 
observed, i.e. a spore produces a new 
plant which in its turn gives rise to 
gametes, and the plant resulting from 
the fusion of gametes again produces 
spores. In the liigher plants an alter- 
nation of generations still occurs, but the 
spore-bearing generation has become pre- 
dominant and a new process, 'pollination, 
has evolved in connection with life on 
land; the pollen, when transferred to the 
stigma, sends out a pollen tube which 
pierces both stigma and style, Anally 
I'eaching an ovule and converting it into 
a seed with power of reproducing its 
kind. By the asexual methods many of 
the higher plants are reproduced in various 
ways, chieAy by means of highly special- 
ised shoots, such as the runners of the 
strawberry* the stolon of the bramble, 
whose branches may take root at the 
point of contact with the earth, the offset 
of the house leek, and the sucker of such 
widely diverse jilauts as the herbaceous 
mint and the elm-tree. The tuber of the 
potato, rhizome of Solomon’s seal, and 
bulb of the daffodil all participate In the 
vegetative reproduction of their kind. 
Heredity in plants was Arst studied to 
any great extent by Mendel, o.nd his 
pioneer experiments in plant breeding and 
in the crossing of species have proved 
of immense agric. and horticult. value. 
The dispersal of seeds is effected in many 
ways to ensure the survival of plants; 
many are blown by the wind in different 
directions, as the cypsela of the dandelion 
and thistle, the samara of the ash and 
elm, the caryopsis of the various grasses, 
the dust-like seeds of the orchid, the 
jerked -out seeds of the poppy and the 
wallAow'er. The seeds of the water lily 
are able to Ooat for a considerable dis- 
tance, and the coco -nut will grow after 
long immersion in salt water. The fruit 
of the balsam has an explosive mecha- 
nism which ejecta the seeds suddenly at 
a light touch. Many other seeds are 
sown when fruit has been eaten by birds 
and other animals and the seeds have 
passed through the alimentary canals; 
currants and gooseberries servo as ex- 
amples. Occasionally a fruit has hooked 
spines, os in the burdock, which become 
attached to the fur of posing animals, 
and the seed thus travels some distance 
before it takes root in the ground. The 
geographical distribution of plants is the 
science which endeavours to discover the 
reasons for the presence or absence of 
particular plants In various parts of the 
globe. The Arst step in this science is, 
naturally, the arranging of the plants in 


their different areas* and then the con- 
sideration of their chief characteristics? , 
their modiAcations, methods of life, the 
effect of the soil and external conditions, 
their relation to plants in other areas, 
and kindred subjects. Many botanical 
expeditions are made annually in order 
to discover new Aora and interesting fossil 
speeltiions. in 1921) Dr. T. F. Chipp 
visited the Sudan, and later gave his 
collection to the Herbarium at Kew. 
The indo -China expedition of Mr. F. 
Ivingdon Ward resulted in the discovery 
of many new herbaceous planta*ari(l trees 
of great magnitude; while Mr. .J. M. Cowan 
of the Royal Botanic (Tardens, Kew, and 
Mr. C. 1). Darlington of the John limes 
Horticult. Institute visited Iraq and 
Persia collecting living bulbs and succu- 
lents as well as many dried .s])ecimens. 
Other expeditions in w’hich Kew took a 
particular interest wore to Brit. Guiana, 
SomaUland, and S. Africa. The experi- 
ments conducted by Sir Jagadis Chunder 
Bose at the Bose Institute in Calcutta on 
photosynthesis, life movements in i>lants, 
and kindred subjects have aroused much 
scientiAc interest in recent years and 
have opened up a new branch of botanical 
researen. PalsDobotany, or fossil B., is a 
study which has engaged the attention 
of scientists for little over a coatmy, 
though occasional reference to fossil plants 
have been made by early writers. Leaf 
impressions were Arst recorded by J. D. 
Magu in 1604, and the first book pub. 
in Britain on such a subject was that of 
Kdward Lhuyd, who in 1699 produced his 
Lythophylacii Britannici IconograpMa. 
The chief work of A. F. Brongniart was 
bis Prodrome d*une hisfoire des vigHaux 
fossiles, which appeared lietwcen the 
years 1828 and 1847. More modoru 
liaheobotanists are Kcott, Seward, Schim- 
per, and Dawson. Classification: See 
G, Benthain and J. D. Hooker’s Genera 
Plantarum, 1862-83; A. Fnglcr and K. 
Prantl’s Die Natiir lichen Pflanzenfarnilien, 
1887; Dr. E. Warming’s Den Sytematiske 
Botanik, 1891, trans. into Eng. and re- 
vised, 1904; Engler-Gilg, Syllabus der 
Pfianzenfajnilien, 1924. Gknlual Mok- 
I'Uoi.oGY. etc.: S. H. V^ines’s Students ' 
Text- Book of Botany, 1902; L. Vialleton’s 
BUments de Morphologie des VerUbres, 
1911; E. C. Jeffrey’s Anatom^^ of Woody 
Plants (Chicago), 1917; F. O. Bower’s 
Botany of the Living Plant, 1923; 
i’rof. E. Strasburger’s Practical Botany, 
new Eng. cd., 1924; Strasburger’s Text- 
book of Botany, 1930; D. II. Scott’s In- 
troduction to Structural Botany (revised 
F. T. Brooks), vol. i., 1927. vol. ii., 1932. 
Geographioal Dlstuiiiution: A. H. K. 
Griesbach’s Die Vegetation der Erde, 1872; 
O. Drude’s Handbuch der Pflanzengeo- 
graphie, 1890: A. F. W. Sebimper’s 
Pfianzengeographie, 1935. Paleo- 
botany: P, Schlmpcr’s 'Traitd de paldon- 
tologie v6g6tale, 1869-74; J. W. Dawson’s 
Geological History of Playits, 1888: A. C. 
Seward’s Fossil Plants, 1898-1919, and 
Plant Life through the Ages, 1933; Dr* 
Mario C. Stopes’s Ancient Plants, 1910; 
D. IT. Scott’s Studies in Fossil Botany, 
1920, 1923, Fungi : Dame Helen 
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G Wynne- Vaiigb an and B, F. Barnes’s 
Structure and Development of the Funpi, 
1927. IIkuedity; William Bateson’s 
Mendel's Principles of Heredity ^ 1913, J. 
Thomson’s //ere£7i/i/, 192G, II. C. Puiinett’s 
Mendelism, 1927. Sicnsitjvity op I^lants, 
etc.; Sir J. Bose’s Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, 192G, Plant Autographs, 1927, 
Motor Mechanism of Plants, 1928, Growth 
and Tropic Movements of Plants, 1929. 
Ecology: Tansley’s 2'he British Isles 
and their Vepetntion, 1939, V. Cornish’s 
The Beauties of Scenery, 1943. See also .1. 
Britten and G. S. Boulger’s Biograjdiical 
irutex of British and Irish Botanists, 
1893; John Gilmour’s British Botanists, 
1914. 

Botany Bay, inlet on the W. coast of 
the CO. of Cumberland, Now S. Wales, 
Australia. On its shore is the township 
of B. forming a suburb of Sydney. It 
w<\s discovered in 17 70 by Capt. Cook, 
who landed at a spot now marked by a 
monument and took possession for the 
Crown. It received its name from John 
Banks, the botanist of the party, on 
account of the great variety of its flora. 
The tn. was fixed upon as a convict 
settlement, but the idea was abandoned 
and the settlement was made at Sydney 
instead. Tlie first governor was Arthur 
Phillip, 171S8. The transportation of 
criminals to New y. Wales ceased in 1840. 

Bot-fly, any species of dipterous insect of 
the family CEstridaL These flies are 
largo and hairy, with short antennse, and 
their larvte are usually to bo found in 
mammals. Gastrophilus cqui is the gad- 
fly of the horse, wliich lays its eggs on 
the animal's hairs; the horse is irritated 
and licks them olT, the larvce remain in 
its stomach until ready to pupate, then 
pass out and become mature external to 
their host. CEsfrvs ovis occurs in the 
nostrils of sheep; GJ. iarandi in the skin 
of the reindeer; llyonodenna hovis on the 
legs of cattle, and the larvte often occa- 
sion warbles or tumours under the skin 
of the back. 

Both, Jan (lClO-52), and Andreas 
(1009-50), Dutch painters, b. at Utrecht. 
They early went to Italy, being two of the 
first Dutch painters to come under It. 
influence. At V^cnlco it is said that 
Andreas was drowned in a canal. The 
two worked together, Jan painting the 
landscapes into which Andreas painted 
the figures and animals. Both brothers 
also executed etchings, 

Botha, Louis (1802-1919), S. African 
general and statesman, first Premier of llie 
Union of 8. Africa, son of one of the Voor- 
trekkers, b. at Greytown (Natal). He 
saw active service in savage warfare and 
served as field cornet in 1887. Soon 
after he settled in Vryheid dist., which 
he represented in the Volksraad of 1897. 
In the war of 1899 he .served under Lucas 
Meyer, but he soon received higher com- 
missions. He was in command of the 
Boers at Coleiiso and Spion Kop. During 
these conflicts he gained so high a ropu- 
tation that he was made commander-Jn- 
chtef of the Transvaal Boers on the 
decease of Gen. Joubort. Alter the fall 
of Pretoria he reorganised the Boer resis- 


tance with a view to continued guerrilla 
warfare. This movement was successful 
in its aim, for the Boers resisted for 3 
years. Ho was chief representative of 
his countrymen in the peace negotiations 
of 1902. Ho wont to Europe with Gens. 
Do Wet (q.v.) and Do la Rey iu order to 
raise funds to enable the Boers to resume 
their former employments. During the 
period of rccoTistructlon under Brit, rule, 
Gen. B. gave liberal advice with regard 
to measures which ho thought would tend 
to the maintenance, order, and prosperity 
of his people in the Transvaal. After the 
granting of self -gov. to the Transvaal in 
1907, B. was called upon by Lord Sel- 
horne to form a gov. In the next year 
lie was present at the colonial conference 
in London. On this occasion he declared 
the wholehearted adhesion of the Trans- 
vaal to the Brit, empire and his intention 
to work for the wclfaro of the country. 
Owing to a serious disagreement with 
Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog (q.v.), he rc-fornied 
his Cabinet in Dec. 1912, from which 
Hertzog was excluded. B., however, had 
a loyal colleague in Gen. J. C. Smuts 
iq.vA, to whom he entrusted the difficult 
question of Indian settlement in 1913, 
which was led by Gandhi (f/.»'.), who 
camo from India to voice Indian views, 
and who soon returned there satisfied 
with the arrangements made. Although 
B. w’as a man of great moderation, ho 
could, nevertheless, take a firm and even 
arbitrary lino when the occasion de- 
manded it, as scon in his handling of 
tlio Rand strike in Jan. 1914, when ho 
seized the agitators and deported them 
without a trial, thus bringing about the 
collapse of the strike. He had termi- 
nated a previous strike by an inconclu- 
sive agreement with the strike leaders, 
but the next time bo thwarted them. 
The outbreak of war between England 
and Germany in 1914 was a lesting time 
for many in S. Afri(;a, for the (icr. agents 
from Ger. S.W. Africa had been busy 
among all classes with anti-Brit, propa- 
ganda and had met with varying success. 
It was known further tl»at sev. hundred 
S. African rebels had joined tlie Ger. 
forces. With B. tliero w^as no hesitancy; 
his loyalty to the Imperial Gov. was 
exhibited in his instant declaration of 
support for Great Britain. This was a 
contingency that the Gers. had over- 
looked, although f-hoy were more suc- 
cessful with Do Wet, Beyers, and Maritz. 
He organised the S. African forces under 
himself as commandcr-iu-chief. His in- 
tention was to capture Liideritz Bay, and 
thus close it to tho enemy as a base for 
combined land and sea operations. His 
columns were moving towards this point 
when, Maritz, the commander of oiio of 
them, deserted with his force to the Gers. 
Later, when Beyers, Kemp, and Do Wet 
headed a rebellion against tho Gov., B. took 
tho field against them, captured Do Wet, 
and ended the rebellion. It was not until 
Jan. 1915 that B. could turn to his 
original intention of overthrowing the 
Gers. Though the fighting never reached 
serious proportions, the natural condi- 
tions of the country, the well-planned 
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obstacleB, and the necessarily lone linos 
of communication made proeress dimcnlt. 
The first strategic objective was to seize 
Windhoek before the Gers. could Initiate 
a guerrilla campaign, and thus paralyse 
their efl’orts in the surrounding country. 
B, commenced his advance in Mar. and 
reached his objective in May. He then 
pursued the enemy along the railway to 
Tsumeo, where he destroyed them as a 
fighting force. Resuming his duties as 
Prime Minister of the Union, he organised 
forces to assist the Brit, invasion of Ger. 
E. Africa, and for the W. front in 
Europe. He was Invited to become a 
member of the Imperial War Cabinet in 
England, but sent Smuts, whose absence 
threw a heavy burden upon him. He 
came to England after the armistice, and 
attended the peace conference at Ver- 1 
sallies, where he was a most impressive i 
figure, notwithstanding that he was under- 
going medical treatment at the time. 
The terms of the peace treaty were not 
entirely to his liking, and his frank 
opinions on them won him the respect 
of all the delegates. He was also a sup- 
porter of the rights of the dominions and 
the status of their delegates. He returned 
to Pretoria and d. on Aug. 27, 1919, in 
his fifty -seventh year, from heart failure 
following influenza. He was a simple. 
God-fearing man with a wide knowledge 
of human nature and a fund of practical 
wisdom. His patience, tact, and modera- 
tion gained him a reputation as a ‘ manager 
of men,’ His loss was mourned by Eng., 
Dutch, and natives alike, his kindliness 
and largeness of heart making him be- 
loved by an. At his graveside Gen. 
Smuts said: ’His was the largest, most 
beautiful, sweetest soul of all my land 
and days.* SeeB. J. P. Kruger, Memoirs^ 
1906; Earl Buxton, General Botha, 1924; 
E. A. Walker, A History of South Africa, 
1940; Deneys Reitz, Commando: a Boer 
jovmal of the Boer War, 1943. 

Bothnia, former name of a country of 
N. Europe which extended along the E. 
and W. coasts of what was then, as it is 
now, the gulf of B. The K. portion 
now is included in Finland, and the W. 
in the Swedish prov. of Norrland. 

Bothnia, Qulf of, part of the Baltic Sea 
between 60® and 66* N. lat., and 17® and 
25® 30' E. long. To the S, are the Aland 
Is.; the E. shore of the gulf is port of 
Finland, the W”. and N., of Sweden and 
Lapland. The depth varies from 20 to 
50 fathoms. Navigation is rendered diffi- 
cult by the number of small is., sand- 
banks, and cliffs, or skeera, but there 
are many good harbours. Numerous 
rivs. flow into the gulf from Sweden and 
Finland; the alluvial deposit from these 
has caused the land to encroach on the 
sea in the upper part of the gulf. The 
contrary has been the case in the S.W., 
where the sea is CTadually overflowing 
the land. The salinity of the water is 
not great, and is less when the rivs. are 
flowing into it. In winter, however, the 
whole surface is generally frozen so hard 
that sledges can be driven over it. 

Bothwell, tn. of Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
situated on the r. b. of the Clyde. It is 


a residential quarter for Glasgow. The 
riv. is crossed by a suspension bridge and 
also by another bridge which gives its 
name to the battle fought between the 
Royalists under Monmouth and the 
Covenanters in which the latter were 
utterly defeated in 1679, In the vicinity 
is the splendid Norman min of B. Castle. 
There is also a priory founded in the thir- 
teenth century. The manse of B. was 
the. bp. of Joanna Baillie (1762-1861). 
dramatist and poetess. Pop. 3600. 

Bothwell, Adam (c. 1527-93), Scottish 
divine, bishop of Orkney, 1562. On 
commission for revising Book of Disci - 
pline, 1563; lord of session, 1565. He 
was one of the four Scotch bishops who em- 
braced the Reformation. He performed, 
after Protestant form, the marriage cere- 
mony of Mary and Bothwell at Holyrood 
House, but soon afterwards deserted her 
party, and crowned and anointed her 
infant son, Charles James, at Stirling, 
1567. B. was for a time suspended from 
the ministry by the General Assembly, 
1567, for solemnising the marriage of 
Mary and the earl of B. He exchanged 
a part of his bishopric of Orkney with 
Robert Stewart for the abbacy of Holy- 
rood House, about 1570. Imprisoned for 
a time for opposing Morton. On ‘com- 
mission to frame a revised eccles. settle- 
ment, 1572; one of the lords of articles 
at parliament, 1584. See Keith's Cata- 
logue of Scotch Bishops, 1824: Mackie’s 
History of Holyrood House, 1829. 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of 
(c. 1636-78), Scottish nobleman. He was 
the son of the third earl, and succeeded 
his father in 1556. In addition to the 
family estates and titles, he succeeded 
also to the hereditary oflices, which in- 
cluded that of the lord high admiral of 
Scotland. Ho showed himself at the bo- 
^nning of his career to be anti-Eng., and 
he Joined himself to the party of Mary 
of Guise, although he himself was a 
Protestant. He had a violent quarrel 
with Arran, a quarrel which originated 
in his appropriation of a sum of money 
which was sent by Queen Elizabeth to the 
lords of the congregation. He was em- 
ployed by the Scottish courts on many 
missions, and in 1561 was sent from Paris 
[ by Mary Queen of Scots to summon 
parliament. He made i)ence with various 
j of his rivals, and although he had but 
! recently been made a Privy Councillor, 
he again was ordered to leave the city 
on the outbreak of riots between himself 
and his enemies. For a short time he 
suffered imprisonment, it being alleged 
that he had plotted with Arran against 
Mary. He broke prison, and although 
he again submitted to the queen, he was 
forced into exile owing to the predomi- 
nance of the influence of Murray. In 
1564, being captured on Holy Is., h<‘ 
suffered a short imprisonment again, thin 
time in the Tower. lie was recalled, 
however, to aid Mary in putting down 
the insurrection of Murray, and he now 
comes forward as the champion of Mary. 
Mary married to Darnley was gradually 
becoming tired of her feeble husband. 
The murder of Elzzio In Mar. 1666 marks 
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the beglnnlngr of the ascendaocy of B., 
and Mary began to show a preference for 
him. He was made the most powerful 
noble in Scotland, estates were showered 
\ipon him, and Mary showed her affection 
for him In other ways also. She visited 
liim at Dunbar; he was wounded, she 
rode 40 miles to see him: and finally she 
was present with him when the murder 
of Darnley was arrived at, and he him- 
self superintended all the arrangements 
which led to the blowing up of Kirk of 
Fields. B. stood his trial for the murder, 
but Lennox was practically forbidden to 
attend, and B. was declared not guilty. 
He now made preparations for his mar- 
riage with Mary, and although his pre- 
vious marriage was declared null and 
void, it is doubtful whether his marriage 
to Mary was legal according to the law 
of the Rom. Catholic Church. On May 12, 
he was created duke of Orkney and 
Shetland, and on the 15th Mary and he 
were married according to the Protestant 
rites. The nobility, however, rallied to- 
gether to effect his defeat, and he was 
defeated at Carberry Hill. During the 
negotiations which followed, it became 
obvious that a surrender mxist take place, 
and B. parted from Mary, reached the 
Orkneys, and from there sailed to Nor- 
way. He was captured by the authorities 
and sent to Copenhagen. He managed 
to obtain the goodwill of the king, and 
efforts to obtain his surrender were in 
vain. He still corresponded with Mary, 
but as his restoration was impossible, 
Mary demanded a divorce, which she 
obtained in 1570. His later ybars were 
spent in solitary confinement which 
brought on Insanity. He d. on Apr. 14. 

Consult Lain^s History of Scotland, 
1804; Grub’s Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland, 1861; Burton’s History of Scot- 
land, 1867 ; F. Schiern, Life of Boihwell 
(trans.), 1880; G. Chalmers, Memoirs of 
Janies, Earl of Boihwell, in Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 1818. 

Bothy, or Bothie, originally a cottage or 
hut, but later the word came to mean a 
barely furnished and generally uncom- 
fortable dwelling for farm servants. The 
system prevails in the E. and N.E. dists. 
of Scotland, and consists of building the 
outhouses (barns, stables, etc.) of a farm- 
stead in the form of barracks in which 
the male servants reside. 

Bothynoderes, genus of coleopterous 
insects of the family Curculionidse. The 
species are prettily mottled, the common 
colours being grey, black, and white. 
B. albidus (or Curculio albtdus) is about 
half an inch long and is white, with the 
central part of the thorax, a facia, and 
4 ^ots on the wing-cases black. 

Botianiates, see Nioephorus III. 

Botley, par. of Haut^ England, on the 
Hamble, 6 in. from Southampton. It 
was the home of William Cobbett. Pop. 
1000. 

Botooudos, barbarous tribe of S. Amer. 
Indians of E. Brazil, inhabiting the B. 
Coast Range. Their name is derived 
from the Portuguese botoque, a plug, 
'Jdth reference to the wooden plugs or 
disks worn in their lips. They are below 


medium height, broad-shouldered, and 
remarkable for the depth and muscular 
development of chest. Their features are 
broad and flat, with high cheek-bones, 
wide nostrils, and thick Ups. They are 
of a light yellowish -brown colour and have 
the general yellow tint of Mongolic races. 

Botolph, an Eng. saint of whom but 
little is known beyond the fact that, after 
a period in a Fr. monastery, he founded 
a monastery in the midlands. The site of 
this monastery is unknown, but is be- 
lieved to be on the K. Witham, on which 
Boston (Botolph’a tn.) stands. He is 
said to have died 680. His festival 
day in England is June 17, in Scotland, 
June 25. 

Botosani, commercial tn. of Rumania, 
cap. of the prov. of same name, 47 m. 
S.B. of Czernowitz. Pop. 40,000. 

Bo-tree, or Bodhi-tree ( Ficus religiosa), 
order Moraceas; it is allied to the banyan 
(Q.V.), and is sometimes called the pipal- 
tree. It has long, sharply pointed leaves 
from which rain drops off rapidly, and 
grows in damp forests. The milky latex 
ields caoutchouc. Vishnu is said to 
ave been born beneath this tree. 

Botryohium, genus of ferns of the order 
OphioglosBaceee which grow in temperate 
and tropical lands, and in Britain are 
represented ^ B. lunaria, the common 
moonwort. The stem is a subterranean 
rhizome, the roots are fleshy, branched, 
and produce no buds, and the leaves grow 
so slowly that they take 5 years to show 
above ground. The sporophylls are petio- 
late and bear a fertile and a sterile 
lamina, which are usually both branched. 
The prothallus is a small, ovoid body, 
with scattered root-hairs, and usually 
bear antheridia on the upper, archegonia 
on the lower, surface. The prothallus of 
B. virginianum remains fixed to the 
sporophyte for about 5 years. 

Botryllus, typical genus of tunicates of 
the family Botryllidee. The species are 
submarine, very small, soft, irritable, 
and contractile, and are found adhering 
to other bodies in bunches of 10 or 12 
arranged like rays of a star round a com- 
mon centre. They are found in Europe, 
N. America, and the Mediterranean. 

Botrytis, minute fungus to which what 
is called mildew is often attributable. 
The tiny plants appear as a brownish - 
white patch on the object they have 
attacked, but under a microscope they 
are seen to consist of upright brown 
stalks, branched at the tips, each branch 
bearing pale-coloured spores. They attack 
the fibres of vegetable fabrics, such as 
linen and cotton, when placed in damp 
places, seedling pines, lilies, decayed 
stems of various plants, and decaying 
fruit. 

Botta, Carlo Giuseppe (1766-1837), It. 
poet and historian, o. at San Giorgio 
Canavese, Piedmont. Studied medicinoi 
Became a physician in the Fr. Army. In 
1790 he was appointed member of the pro- 
visional ^ov. of Piedmont. After the in- 
corporation of Piedmont with France he 
went to Paris, where as member of the 
corps l^gislatif, he gave offence to Napo- 
leon. After the Restoration he became 
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rector of academics at Nancy and Rouen. 
In 1830 ho was allowed to return to his 
native tn. and received a pension. He 
d. in Paris. His w’orks include: Histoire 
des veuples d*Italie; Sioria d' Italia dal 
1490 al 1814, consisting of Guicciardini’s 
work and his own continuation of it. 

Botta, Paul £mile (c. 1805-70), Fr. 
traveller and archaeologist, son of Carlo 
Giuseppe li. As physician to Mehemet 
Ali he accompanied his expedition to 
Sennaar in 1830. He was subsequently 
ai>pointed consul - general at Tripoh. 
During 1843 he made his memorable 
explorations of the mounds of Konyanjlk 
and Khorsabad. His chief work was 
Monnments de Niniv6 d^cauverts et dicrita 
par P. E. Botta. 

Bottego, Vittorio (18C1-97), It. explorer. 
In 1892 he started from Berbera and 
reached the Upper Juba, which he ex- 
plored to its source. Between 1895 and 
1897 he explored the neighbourhood of 
Lakes Margherita and Rudolf, and the 
Sobnt riv. system, but in the latter year 
was murdered in the Abyssinian high- 
lands by the Somalis. For an account 
of his first journey see his book Viaggi 
di Scoperta net Ciiore delV Africa. 1895; 
for an account of the second see Seconda 
Spediziove Bottego, 1899, by Varmutelll 
and Citerni. 

Bottesini, Giovanni (1822-89), It. con- 
trabassist, b. at Crema in Lombardy on 
Dec. 24. He went on a concert tour in 
1840 which extended to America. During 
this tour ho estab. his fame as the greatest 
master of the double bass. Ho directed 
It. opera from 1846 in Havana, Paris, 
Palermo, and Barcelona. He became 
director of the (Conservatory at Parma. 
He composed among other works at least 
4 operas and an oratorio. His best- 
known opera was Cristoforo Colombo, 
produced in Havana in 1847, He was a 
remarkably clever double-bass virtuoso, 
and wrote Milhode compute de Contre- 

Bottger, Johann Fredrlch (1632-1719), 
(jcr. porcelain manufacturer. Ho prac- 
tised alchemy until Augustus, elector of 
Saxony, employed him more profitably 
in his pottery works. Ho was the first 
European to reproduce porcelains exactly 
like the Chinese. With state prisoners 
for workmen, ho manufactured his ‘red 
porcelain,’ resembling Chinese ‘boccaros’ 
(teapots) at the fortress of Meissen. This 
was so dense that a lapidary could polish 
it like a stone. 

Botticelli, Sandro, more properly Ales- 
sandro di Mariano dei Filipepi (1444- 
1510), Florentine painter. He derived 
his name of B. apparently from his eldest 
brother, who was a broker in a fair way 
of business, and who seems to have taken 
charge of the boy; this brother was nick- 
named Botticello. He seems to have been 
physically weak, and was probably at an 
early age apprenticed, since his father was 
too poor to permit him to remain at home 
and do nothing. He would seem to have 
spent his early apprenticeship with his 
brother Antonio, who was a goldsmith, 
but having shown a great aptitude for 
painting he was apprenticed to ^ra 
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Filippo Llppe. For 8 years ho remained 
under the guidance of this master, and 
was probably employed in helping to 
complete the frescoes which Lippi had 
been commissioned to do at Prato. In 
1467 Lippi loft Florence for Spoleto, and 
B. was left to do his W’ork without the 
inrtueuco of the master. At this period 
he seems to have come under totally 
fresh influences, from which he learnt 
much that he would probal)ly never have 
learned from Lippi. In 1470 appeared one 
of his great pictures, ‘Fortitude,’ which 
is at present in the Ufiizi. The realistic 
Influence of this period of his life Is also 
obvious in the paintings of ‘Judith and 
Uolofernes,’ and ‘St. Sebastian.’ During 
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this period be had also come into contact 
with a number of the painting schools (d 
Florence, and had contracted the friend- 
ship of Leonardo da Vinci. A number 
of the Madonnas which are ascribed from 
this period to Sandro have been proved 
not to be by this artist at all, but by 
imitators of him. Sandro came also 
imder the patronage of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, and executed sev. works for him, 
in addition to incorporating many por- 
traits of the Medici family in some of his 
most famous pictures. Ills great patron, 
however, was another Lorenzo, the son 
of Pierfrancesco do’ Medici. For this 
patron B. painted his famous ‘Priraavera’ 
about the year 1478. Ho painted sev. 
mogiilflcent frescoes, and also executed 19 
small cuts for an ed. of Dante. Ho was 
employed with other artists In the decora- 
tion of the chapel of Sixtus IV. at the 
Vatican, and ho was probably responsible 
for the papal portraits which decorate 
that chapel. Of his celebrated frescoes 
of this period may be mentioned ‘The 
History of the Life of Moses,’ ‘The 
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Destruction of Korah, Datban, and 
Ablram,* and ‘Tbe Temptation of Christ 
by Satan/ This period may be taken 
as the greatest in the life-work of the 

S alnter, and it is probablv to this period 
lat we owe the production of another 
‘Adoration of the Magi/ From Romo ho 
returned to Florence, where he continued 
his labours for the next 10 years. Amongst 
the works which ho produced at this time 
are ‘The Magniflcat,’ 'Abundance/ ‘Birth 
of Venus,’ ‘Pallas and the Centaur,* ‘Tho 
Annunciation,’ and ‘ The Last Communion 
of St. Jerome.* The death of Lorenzo 
the Magniflcent led to considerable poli- 
tical disturbances in Florence, but Sandro 
seems to have still continued his labours 
with his own patron Lorenzo, and to have 
executed a number of drawings for him. 
During the period which followed the 
execution of Savonarola wo find that B. 
became a devoted follower of that friar, 
and all his works of this period are 
marked by tho strong religious convic- 
tion which he seems to have felt. To this 
period are due tho pictures of ‘The 
Nativity* and .‘Magdalene at the Cross/ 
After tlie beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury we find very few notices of him; we 
however find him still acting on com- 
mittees of his fellow artists. Through 
all his pointings there runs the vein of 
poetical an«l mystical fantasy. Side by 
side, however, with his capacity for strong 
religious convictions ran the rough and 
rea^ humour of the Florence of his time. 
See Y. Yaalilro, Sandro Botticelli (3 vols.), 
1925, and Sandro Botticelli and the 
Florentine Renaissance, 1929; A. Venturi, 
Botticelli, Eng. trans. 1927. 

Bdttiger, Carl Vilhelm ( 1 80 7-7 8 ). Swedish 
author, prof, of modern literature at 
Upsala Univ. Ilo wroto principally lyric 
poetry, ilistingtiished by graceful senti- 
ment and style. His collected works 
have been pub. In 6 vols.; the best known 
are Nyare sanger, 1833, and Lyriaka 
Stycken, 1837-39. 

Bdttiger, Karl August (1760-1835), 
Qer, archa?ologist, after bolding the 
rectorships of Guben (1784), and Bautzen 
(1790), became prin. of the gymnasium 
at Weimar (1791), where he was intimate 
with Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller. His 
literary energy wns dissipated between 
studies on a Horn, lady’s toilet, anct. Gk. 
sculpture, court pages, etc. 

Bottini, Enrico (1837-1903), It. surgeon, 
b. at Stradella, in tho prov. of Pavia. 
He was appointed lecturer in obstetrics 
and surgery at Novara iu 18G5, and later 
prof, of surgoiT at Pavia. He was after- 
wards a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, His work on tbe use of car- 
boUo acid in operations waa pub. in 1866; 
he was also noted for his skill in operative 
surgery. He was among the first to 
recognise how parasitlo organisms help 
to cause disease. 

Bottle (from Fr. bouteille, through dimin. 
of Low Lat. bnttis, a fiask. from which is 
also derived tho Eng. butt). The word 
denotes h vessel, usually of glass, with 
a narrow neck, for containing liquids. 
The first Bs. were probably made of 
skins. The art of making glass Bs. and 
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drinking glasses was known to tho 
Roms, at least before a.d. 79, for these 
articles and other vessels have been found 
in the ruins of Pompeii. In the Iliad 
the attendants are represented as bearing 
wine for use in a B. made of goat’s skin. 
Tho anct. Egyptians used skins for this 

f urpose, and also the Gks. and Roms, 
n S. Europe Bs. of skin are used for 
transport of wine, and in parts of Asia 
and Africa for carrying and storing water. 
Tbe Egvptians also had vases and Bs. of 
stone, alabaster, gloss, bronze, silver, and 
gold. The Phcenicians and Roms, made 
Bs. of glass and stone. Reference to 
skin Bs. is made in the N.T. in the phrase 
‘put new wine Into new Bs,,’ signifying 
that old Bs., being cracked and thin, 
would easily burst from tbe pressure of 
the gas from the new wine. Bs. w’ere 
made in England about 1558. A B. 
which contained 2 hogsheads was blown 
at Leith In Scotland in Jan. 1748. In 
modern times Bs. are usually made of 
glass. In Chicago Bs. made of paper 
wore invented in 1887 and were largely 
used. They are light, cheap, and un- 
breakable. The insides are fitted with 
a composition which is intended to resist 
the action of dyes, acids, and spirits, etc. 
B.- making is a huge, flourishing, and 
advancing industry and great develop- 
ments have been made in (Czechoslovakia, 
U.S.A., and Germany. In 1886 appeared 
Ashley’s patent for making glass Bs. by 
machinery : the modern machine can make 
25,000 Bs. in twenty-four hours. Labour- 
saving maebinerv for fllLing has been in- 
troduced, and later developments are 
machines for corking, stopping, labelling, 
and washing. In England the B. -making 
industry Is cniefly carried on at St. Holeris 
and Sunderland, and also In the ‘Pot- 
teries ’ diet. See also Glass. 

Bottle Chart, see under Ocean. 

Bottle Gourd, hard outer skin of the 
fruit of the calabash-cucumber, which 
makes a useful water-bottle. The plant 
on which it grows is a mena]>er of tho 
order Cucurbitaceee, and is known as 
Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Bottle-nose, name applied to various 
species of cetaceous mammals of the 
family PhvsoteridBS and genus Ilyperoo- 
don, which are closely related to tho 
sperm whales. These whales yield sper- 
maceti and oil; they can dive deeply and 
remain under water for a long time. 
li. rostratus Is about 30 ft. long and Is 
found in the N. Atlantic. 

Bottla-tree {Sterculia rupestris), ever- 
green tree, the bole of which is bottle- 
shaped. Its fibre is used for net - 
making. 

Bottling Machine, the general term 
applied to a machine for filling bottles 
with any liquid, such as medicine, scent, 
spirituous liquors, etc., so that the air is 
excluded. The bottle must first be pre- 
pared by a thorough cleansing with hot 
water and soda, followed by a final 
washing in pur© cold water. The earlier 
form of machine was simple in construc- 
tion. It consisted of an open tank from 
which ran siphon tubes, usually 6 In 
number. Below these ran a shelf on 
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which the bottles rested, while lower still 
was a trougrh to receive waste liquid. 
The operator started the machine by 
suckiniT the siphon tubes in turn and 
putting a bottle on each tube. As each 
bottle was flUed, It was removed and 
another substituted. Later machines 
work by gas pressure in a closed tank 
instead of by siphonage. Codd’s machine, 
for the bottling of aerated waters, Is one 
of the best Eng. makes of the kind, but 
is more complicated than that described. 
Among the best-known makes of press- 
and-blow machines are those of Moors- 
head, Edward Miller, and Hartford. In 
the case of automatic machines, and 
semi-automatic too, the neck is the first 
part made; but with other machines, such 
as OTavity-fcd machines, the processes of 
making the neck and the embryo of the 
body are combined and then the blown-up 
body is completed. The most recent 
machines are the gravity-fed machines 
as opposed to the bottle-blowing type. 
These were first made in the U.S.A. 
The best-known makes are those of 
Moorshead, Kedfern, Graham, and Owens 
— all Amer. firms. 

Bottom Heat, in horticulture, an arti- 
ficial temp, communicated from below 
by means of fermenting vegetable matter 
to the soil in which plants jarrow. 
It is used in order to keep the temp, 
between the degrees of 60 and 90 F. in 
forcing vegetables, fiowers, or fruits. 

Bottomley, Gordon (1874-1948), Brit, 
poet and dramatist, 6. at Keighley, and 
educated at the grammar school there. 
Owing to early and continuous ill health 
he was obliged to lead a secluded and 
inactive life, but none the less it was an 
inner life of depth and fullness. His first 
book of verse. The Mickle Drede, appeared 
in 1896, and this was followed at intervals 
by a dozen or more vols. of poems, mostly 
in dramatic form. His first major vol. 
of poetry was The Gate of Smaragdus, pub. 
in 1904. The plays The Crier by Night 
(1902) and The Riding to Lithend (1909) 
first illustrated his devotion to the cause 
he had at heart — the resuscitation of Eng. 
poetic drama, a cause he shared with 
W. B. Yeats and Lascelles Abercrombie. 
But it was not until his play. King Learns 
Wife (1915), a prelude to Shakespeare’s 
play, was produced at the Birmingham 
repertory theatre and by many amateur 
companies that he became in any sense 
a popular poet. Yet, although that 
play and The Riding to Lithend were 
produced at the Cambridge festival 
theatre and BrUain*8 Daughter (pub. with 
Grtuich in a 2-play vol.) at the Old Vic, B. 
never had any notable success on the 
regrular stage, and in bis later period be 
confined himself to shorter dramatic 
poems, like The Widow, The Singing 
Sands, and Ardvorlich^s Wife, suitable for 
production by small groups of actors in 
ordinary small rooms. Although the 
more ambitious and beautiful play, Oruach 
(1921), a prelude to Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
— which was awarded the Femina-Vie 
Heureuse prize In 1923 and produced in 
London 1924 — perhaps marks the peak 
of his achievement, the later, briefer. 


lyrical dramas are his most characteristic 
work. In form, influenced by Yeats’s 
and Sturge Moore’s experiments after the 
manner of the Jap. No plays, their choice 
of theme gave them a distinction all their 
own. He brought back into verse drama 
much of the romanticism and at times 
extravagance of the post-Elizabethan 
dramatists. He had n remarkable rich 
vocabulary, and the nicest skill in the 
manipulation of an unusual range of subtle 
and varied rhythms. In Poems of Thirty 
Years (1925) he collected all of his lyrical 
verse which he deemed worthy of pre- 
servation. In 1925 he was awarded the 
Benson medal of the Royal Society of 
Literature, of which he became a fellow 
in 1926, and he received honorary 
doctorates from Aberdeen (1930), Durham 
(1940), and Lqeds (1944). 

Bottomley, Horatio William (1860- 
1933), Eng. journalist and financier. He 
was for a time in a solicitor’s office in 
London, and then, after various business 
experiences, he turned to journalism and 
founded the Financial Times. His next 
journalistic venture was the highly suc- 
cessful weekly, John Bull. But he is 
remembered chiefly for his various com- 
pany promotions and for the remarkable 
skill with which he defended the various 
actions brought against him for fraud. 
He was Liberal M.P. for Hackney from 
1906tol912andfrom 1918 to 1922, though 
he took an independent line. In 1922 he 
was sentenced to 7 years* penal servitude 
for fraud in connection with Victory 
Bonds. In the First World War he 
gained a great reputation as a patriotic 
orator, and as a ‘lay lawyer’ there is 
no doubt that he can have had few 
equals. 

Bottomry* maritime term. When it is 
a matter of vital Importance to raise 
money for the proper completion of a 
ship's voyage, and there is no time to 
communicate with the owners, and the 
master has exhausted every other means 
for raising money, then he may ‘hypothe- 
cate’ the vessel, and, in some cases, the 
cargo, i.e. he may give a bond or written 
contract for the loan of tho money ad- 
vanced on the security of the ship and 
freight. This bond binds the owners to 
repay the loan within a limited time after 
the safe arrival of the ship, but if the ship 
does not arrive safely the money is not 
repaid. The holder of a B. bond has a 
right to be paid before a mortgagee, but 
will not be paid until claims for wages 
or salvage have been satisfied. Where 
sev. bonds have been given, the last 
comer takes priority over the others. 

Bottrop, tn. of Germany in tho prov. of 
Westphalia in tho Ruhr coalfield, which 
accounts for large increase in pop. from 
25^00 (In 1906) to 86,000 in 1933. 

Botulism (from Lat. botulus, a sausage), 
sausage or meat poisoning; a form of 
tomalne poisoning caused by the intro- 
uction into the system of such products 
of decomposition. Botulinic acid is an 
acid detected in sausage poisoning. The 
disease appears to have some affinities to 
encephalitw lethargica (g.v.), as was evi- 
dent during the alarm in 1918, during the 
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First World War when good or any food 
was scarce, caused by the reports that B. 
had broken out in London and Sheffield. 
The symptoms seemed to be those com- 
monly associated with B., and accordingly 
It was decided that Sir Arthur Newsholme 
should conduct a complete investigation 
with the Medical Research Committee. 
The results of his investigations were 
pub. in ‘A Report of an Inquiry into an 
Obscure Disease, Encephalitis Lethargica.* 
The bacillus botulinus was not found in 
the bodies of any of the victims, and thus 
the scare of that year was conclusively 
ended. It seems probable that this out- 
break of encephalitis baffled the authori- 
ties owing to the fact that up to that time 
encephalitis lethargica had escaped identi- 
fication, being known as infantile paraly- 
sis, Consult Ernest C. Dickson’s mono- 
graph on Botulism, being No. 8 (1918) of 
the series in the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 

Botwood, seaport of Newfoundland at 
the mouth of the Exploits R. A railway 
runs from B. into the interior. It is the 
p^ort for the timber products of Grand 
Fails and has now become important as a 
transatlantic airport. 

Botzen, or Bolzano, the most northerly 
prov. of Italy, In the S. Tyrol, has a pop. 
of 238,000, of whom 77 per cent are Ger. 
and only 9 per cent It. The cap. of the 
same name is the most southerly tn. of 
the Ger. -speaking ter. {see also Bol2;ano). 
In 1910 only 5 per cent of the pop. of the 
tn. were It., but in 1921 26 per cent. The 
inner part has narrow and picturesque 
streets. The beauty of its surroundings 
makes it a tourist I'esort of the first rank. 
It was taken by the Its. on Nov. 6, 1918. 
Pop. (tn.) 33,000. 

Botzen, city, see Bolzano. 

Bouoh, Sir Thomas (1822-80), Eng. 
civil engineer, 6, at Thursley in Cumber- 
land. His earliest tastes were for en- 
gineering, and in 1839 he began his career 
with a civil engineer. After this he was 
an engineer on the Stockton and Darling- 
ton railway, and in 1849 became manager 
and engineer of the Edinburgh and N. 
rallw^, and it is to him that the Forth 
and Tay owe their ‘floating railways.* 
He was the engineer of the Tay Brioge, 
finished in 1877, for which the freedom of 
the tn. of Dundee was conferred upon 
him. He was also made a knight. The 
disaster of the Tay Bridge in 1879 was 
the cause of his health giving way, owing 
to mental shock, and of his death in the 
following year. 

Bouohain, vll. in the dept, of Nord, 
France, in the arron. of, and 12 m. 
from, Valenciennes, on the Sens6e and 
the Escaut. Pop. 2400. 

Bouohardon, Edme (1698-1762), Fr. 
sculptor, b. at Chaumont. He studied 
in Paris under the younger Coustou, and 
later in Rome. His best-known work is 
the ‘Fountain of Grenelle,' in Pari^ while 
an equestrian statue of Louis XV. was 
destroyed in 1792. 

Boucher, Franoois (1703-70), Fr. painter, 
b. in Paris. Studied at Rome, and be- 
came member of the Academy in 1734. 
In 1766 he was given a position as painter 


to Louis XV. The number of his figure 
or landscape pictures and drawings is 
said to have exceeded 10,000, and he 
also executed engravings. He became 
director of the Fr. Academy, which post 
he retained until his death. 

Boucher, Jonathan (1738-1804), Eng. 
clergyman and political writer, 6. at Blen- 
cogo, near Wi^on In Cumberland. He 
emigrated to Virginia about 1757, whore 
he was engaged in teaching. Determining 
to take holy orders, he returned to Eng- 
land, and was. ordained in 1762, and, in 
the same year, became rector of Han- 
over, King George co. He held this and 
subsequent charges until 1775, when he 
was obliged to resign, owing to his pro- 
claimed royalist views. Driven from the 
country by the Revolution, he returned 
to England, where he was presented to 
the vicarage of Epsom in Surrey, which 
he retained until his death. B. during 
his residence in America had been on 
terms of close friendship with Washing- 
ton, intimacy only being broken by their 
differences regarding Amer. independence. 
His most important work was his View 
of the Causes and Consequences of the 
American Revolution, 1797. He devoted 
many of the lost years of his life to the 
compilation of A Glossary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, which was uncompleted 
at the time of his death. 

Boucher da Cr^vecosur de Perthes, 
Jacques (1788-1868), a Fr. archseolo- 
st, b. at Rethel. lie was employed by 
apoleon in various missions to Italy, 
Germany, and Austria. After the Re- 
storation he lived at Abbeville. He wrote 
poems 08 well as works on archteology. 
His chief work on the latter subject is 
AntiquiHs celtiques ct antddiluviennes 
(1847-64). His investigations on stone 
weapons and other remains of early 
civilisation in Tertiary strata made him 
famous. 

Bouchee-dU’Rbfine, maritime dept, of 
S.E. France, situated at the mouth of the 
Rbfine. It has an area of 2000 sq. m. It 
consists of 3 arrons., viz., Marseilles, Aix, 
and Arles. The W. portion, known as the 
Camargue, Is a marshy and unhealthy 
plain. The Maritime Alps slope down 
through the N. and E. to the basin of the 
Rhfine. The beautiful Mediterranean 
climate is affected by the mistral. The 
amount of arable land is very small. 
Wheat and oats are grown in the Camargue 
and the plain of Arles, and olive trees are 
largely ^own in the N.B. The vine is 
also cultivated. Iron Is worked, and 
there are largo coal and lignite mines. 
Among the chief industries are salt-pro- 
duction, oil distilleries, metai founding, 
soap and perfume making. There are 
al^o bran(fy distilleries and sugar re- 
fineries. Marseilles Is the cap., and the 
second seaport of France. Snipbuilding 
Is carried on here. The pop. Is 976,200. 

Boucicault, Dionysius (Dion) Lardner 
(1822-90), Irish dramatist and actor, 6. 
at Dublin; educated at Univ. College, 
London. He made an immediate success 
with London Assurance, at Covent 
Garden, in 1841. He soon produced 
other pieces, among them Old Heads and 
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Young Hearts, Louis XI., and The Corsi- 
can Brothers. He made his first appear- 
ance as actor in 1852, In a play of his 
own. The Vampire. From 1853 to 1860 
he was in America. On his return to 
England he produced the first of a series 
of Irish plays, entitled The Colleen Baun 
(1869), at the Adelphl Theatre. This met 
with great success in the United Kingdom 
and in America. It was followed by 
Arrah-na- Pogue (1SG4) and The Shaugh- 
raun (1875). His acting in these pieces 
won for him a high reputation. He wrote 
over 50 pieces, alone or in collaboration. 

Boudin, Eugene Louis (1825-98), Fr. 
marine painter. Studied in Paris. Led 
the Kcole St. Simeon school of artists, so 
named from the fact that its headquarters 
were at a farm of that name. The group 
included, among others, Corot, whose 
follower H. was, Monet his disciple, Isabey, 
Millet, and Courbet. He Is especially noted 
forhisriv. scenes. His ‘ Corvette russe* was 
bought for the Luxembourg State Gallery 
in 1888, as also w’as his ‘Hade do Ville- 
franche.’ He was awarded the Legion of 
Honour in 1898. 

Boufarik, tn. of Algeria, 23 m. S. of 
Algiers by rail. Pop. 13,000. 

Boufflers, Louis Francois, Duo de (1644- 
1711), marshal of France who attained 
great distinction, and was descended from 
one of tho oldest families in Picardy. 
Serving under Cond6, Turenne, Cr^qui, 
and Catinat, ho attained rapid promotion, 
and his marshal’s baton in 1693. His 
masterly defence of Namur in 1695 against 
William III. and of Lille in 1708 against 
Prince Eugene received recognition by 
tho king, and ho was made a duke and 
peer of France. His ability was clearly 
shown by tho manner in which he con- 
ducted the retreat from Malplaquet in 
1709; his death occurred on Aug. 22, at 
Fontainebleau. 

BouCBers, Stanislaus Jean, Marquis de, 
son of the marquise de 13., mistress of 
Stanislaus, king of Poland, b. at Lun6- 
ville in 1737. Ho was distinguished for 
his elegance of manners and conversa- 
tion. He was destined for the Church, 
but abandoned tho idea and entered the 
military service. He emigrated from 
France to Prussia, 1792. His works con- 
sist of poems, travels, Uoges, and tales. 
In 1784 ho reached the grade of mar6chal- 
de-camp, and in 1785 became governor 
of Senegal in Africa. His character is 
summed up in tho following epigram, 
attributed to Antoine de Rivarol; ‘Abb6 
libertin, militaire philosophe, diplomate 
chansonnior, 6njiOTe patriote, r6publlcain 
courtisan.* Ho a. in 1815. 

Bougainville, the largest member of the 
Solomon Is., which belonged to Germany 
from 1899 to 1914, and was assigned to 
Australia after the First World War. 
The is. is named after Louis 13. 
(ff.v.). Ho landed here about 1766 
when on a voyage of discovery round 
the world. 13. was the scene of con- 
siderable fighting during the Second 
World War, when it was occupied by the 
Jap. U.S. marines landed there in Nov. 
1943, establishing a beach-head on Em- 
press Augusta Bay and occupying the vil. 


of PIva (Nov. 14). A heavy Jap. counter- 
attack was renulscd in Mar. 1944, with 
large enemy losses. Amer. forces con- 
solidated tho position, and by the end of 
the year handed over to Australian forces, 
who began the systematic liberation of 
the is. By July 1945 almost the whole 
is., over 3000 sq. m. of ter., had been 
reconquered, and ovdr 10,000 natives 
freed. See Pacific Campaigns, or Fab 
Eastern Front, in Second World 
War. 

Bougainville, Louis Antoine de (1729- 
c. 1814), Fr. navigator, b. in Paris. 
Studied law, but entered the military 
profession in 1753. At the age of 21 he 
pub. a treatise on the integral calculus 
as a supplement to L’lIOpital’s treatise, 
L* Analyse des inflniment petits. In 1755 
ho became secretary to the I’r. embassy In 
London. In the next year he wont to 
Canada as captain of dragoons and aide- 
de-camp to Montcalm. Ho was rewarded 
with tho rank of colonel and tho cross of 
St. Louis. Ho served in the Seven Years’ 
war. Ho undertook the task of colo- 
nising the Falkland Is., but tho Fr. Gov. 
gave it up to tho Spaniards. He then 
went on a voyage of discovery which 
lasted 2 years, 4 months. Saw active ser- 
vice in the navy, became vice-admiral in 
1791. Ho was a senator under Napoleon 
1., a count of the empire, and a member 
of the Legion of Honour. D. in Paris. 

Bougainvillea, S. Amer. plant of the 
order Nyctaginaceie. Tho flowers are 
arranged in groups of threes, and are 
surrounded by an involucre of petaloid 
bracts, red or lilac in colour. B. specta- 
bilis is a beautiful tropical creeper with 
lilac-coloured bracts. 

Bough, Samuel (1822-78), Eng. land- 
scape painter, son of a shoemaker, b. at 
Carlisle. He never visited a school of art. 
In 1845 he obtained employment as scene 
painter at Manchester and later at Gla.s- 
gow, where he married a singer, Isabella 
Taylor. In 1849 he began an earnest study 
of nature, working at Hamilton and Port 
Glasgow. He also supplied landscape 
Illustrations for books. Ho became a 
member of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in 1875. Chief pictures (mainly water- 
colour) are ‘Shipbuilding at Dumbarton,' 
‘Canty Bay,' ^The Rocket Cart,' and 
‘ Borrowdale.' 

Boughton, George Henry (1836-1905), 
Eng. painter, b. near Norwich, was taken 
as an infant to Albany, New York, but 
took up his residence in London in 1862. 
He became a member of the Royal 
Academy in 1896. He exhibited many 
pictures at the Royal Academy. Sev. of 
Ids pictures represent tho old Puritan life 
in New England. The Tate Gallery has 
his picture entitled ‘Weeding tho Pave- 
ment.' 

Boughton, Rutland, Eng. composer, b. 
at Aylesbury, Jan. 23, 1878; entered the 
Royal College of Music as a student in 
1900. He supported himself by playing 
in an orchestra, and later by teaching at 
the Midland Institute of Music in Bir- 
mingham, where he continued until 1911. 
In 1914, in collaboration with Reiafinald 
Buckley, he founded the Glastonbury 
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Festival School of Music Drama, and it 
was here that his most celebrated work, 
the music drama, The Immortal Hour, 
was produced. The Glastonbury Festival 
was revived after the First World War, 
when 2 other ^eras by B., The Birth of 
Arthur and The Bound Tables were 
performed in Aug. 1920. In 1922, The 
Immortal Hour was produced in London, 
where it was an assured success. B. 
estab. a reputation os a composer of 
marked originality with a strong romantic 
and idealistic appeal. Other works in- 
clude the musio dramas, Alkestis, The 
Queen of Cornwall, and Bethlehem; the 
ballets, Snow White and May Day: 
I'he Moo7i Maiden, a choral ballet; 
Agincouri, a dramatic score for male 
voices; 2 symphonies, Cromwell and 
Deirdre; and 2 string quartets. Pub- 
lications: Bach; The Beality of Music; 
The Nature of Music. B. was awarded 
a civil list pension in 1938. 

Bougie, cylindrl<*al instrument made of 
waxed silk or other suitable material 
which may be passed into the gullet, 
urethra, or other passage for the purpose 
of dilation or examination. The term is 
also applied to a long and thin suppository 
shaped in moulds or glass tubes. 

Bougie, seaport or Algeria, 120 m. 
E. of Algiers. It is beautifully situated 
on the slope of Mt. Guraya, and is de- 
fended by a wall since the Fr. occupation. 
It is an anct. tn., and was the Saldse of 
the Roms. In the fifth century it was 
the chief seat of the Vandals. Under the 
Arabs it was named the little Mecca. 
The tn. fell into decay after the sixteenth 
century, and when captured by the Fr. 
in 1833 it consisted of little more than a 
few fortifications and ruins. It has now 
become a strong fortress and a port of 
great commercial value. The Fr. word 
for candle is probably derived from the 
name of the tn., candles being first made 
of wax impc»rted from B. Pop. 31,000. 

Bouguer, Pierre (1698-1758), Fr. mathe- 
matician. Ills father was regius prof, 
of hydrography at Croislc, Lower Brittany. 
At an early age young B. succeeded his 
father as prof. In 1727 he gained a prize 
given by the Academy of Science for his 
paper *On the best manner of forming 
and distributing the masts of Ships.’ In 
1729 he pub. Traitd d'optiqtie sur la grada- 
tion de la lumiire. He became prof of 
hvdrography at Havre, and succeeded 
Maupertuis as associate geometer of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Bouguereau, Adolphe William (1825- 
1905), Fr. painter, h. at La Rochelle. 
Studied art at the Ecole des Beaux -Arts 
during the years 1843-50, when he won 
the Grand Prix de Rome. This enabled 
him to study in Italy until 1855. In 
1847 he began regularly to exhibit at 
the Salon. In 1855 he exhibited *The 
Martyr’s Death’ (the body of St. Cecilia 
borne to the Catacombs), which was 
^terwards placed in the Luxembourg. 
He received a gov. commission to paint 
the emperor’s visit to the sufferers by 
the Inundations at Tarascon. 

He is at his best in classioal and antique 
eubjeots, for his modern works show 


defects in the treatment of costume. 
Among his chief works are ‘The Four 
Divisions of the Day,* ‘A Bacchante,’ 
‘The Return from the Field,* ‘Return of 
Spring,’ ‘Homer and his Guide,* ‘Mater 
Affllctonim (purchased by the Gov. for 
12,000 fr. and now in the Luxembourg), 
‘Triumph of Venus,’ ‘Philomela and 
Procno,’ ‘ The Idttle Beggar Girls.* Many 
of his pictures, notably ‘The Triumph of 
Venus ^ and ‘Charity,’ are popularly 
known through engravings. He was a 
member of the Legion of Honour in 1856, 
an oflicer of the order in 1876, and com- 
mander in 1885. 

Bouhours, Dominique (1628-1702), Fr. 
critic, b. in Paris. Entered the society 
of Jesuits, and was appointed to read 
lectures on literature in the college of 
Clermont in Paris, and on rhetoric at 
Tours. He became preceptor, of the 2 
sons of the duke of LonguevIUe, who 
d. in B.’s arms. Ho wrote an account of 
the death of his former patron. B. was 
sent to Dunkirk to the Romanist refugees 
from England, and he pub. scv. books 
during his missionary work there. Among 
these were Les Entretiens d’Ariste et 
d*Eva('ne, a critical work on the Fr. 
language. Other works are La ManUre 
de bien penser sur les enwrages d* esprit, 
iJmdes sur la langue francaise, and a Life 
of St. Ignatius. 1). at Paris. 

Bouillabaisse Is the name of a Fr. dish, 
popular especially in Provence. It is 
composed of a large fish, to which are 
added sev. smaller ones cut up; onions, 
saffron, sliced tomatoes, olive oil, etc., 
are then put in, and the whole cooked in 
a casserole. 

Bouilld, Francois Claude Amour, Mar- 
quis de (1739-1800), Fr. general, cele- 
brated for many exploits before the era of 
the Revolution. He held liberal principles 
and sat in the first assembly of the 
Notables, and after atteim>tlng to assist 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. in pursuing 
his journey from Varennes after his flight 
from Paris, he quitted Franco and served 
under the allies. He d. in London. His 
Memoirs of the French Revolution rank 
deservedly high. 

Bouillon, fortress in the prov. of Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, situated on the R. Somois, 
9 m. S.E. of Sedan. Pop. 2800. Here 
Napoleon III. of France spent the first 
night of his exile after the battle of 
Sedan, 1870. 

Bouillon, Godfrey de, see Godfrey dk 
Bouillon. 

Bouilly, Jean Nicolas (1763-1842), Fr. 
author and dramatist, b. near Tours on 
Jan. 24. At the commencement of the 
Revolution he held sev. high oflQces under 
the new gov., and was largely responsible 
for the organisation of primary education. 
He retired from public life in 1799, and 
devoted himself to literature. Ho wrote 
the musical comedy Pierre le Qrand for 
Gr6try’s music, the opera Les Deux 
Journies to (jherubini’s music, and 
L*Abb6 de Vivte. Among other books be 
wrote the following: Causeries d’un vieil- 
lard. Conies d ma fille, Les Adieux du 
vieux conteur. The libretto of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio was founded on his Ltonerre, 
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Boulalnvilliers, Henri de, Comte de 
Saint-Saire (in Normandy) (1658-1722), 
Fr. political writer and historian. His 
works, pnb. posthumously, include; Hia- 
toire de Vancwn gouvemement de la Frarwe, 
Histoire de la pairie de France, de 
la France. 

Boulak, or Bulak, the port of Cairo, 
situated on the Nile ; it Is connected with 
Cairo by an electric tramway and forms 
a N.W. suburb of the city. It formerly 
contained the famous Egyptological 
Museum, now removed to Cairo. The 

?:reat national printing establishment, 
ounded by Mehemet Ali, is situated at 
B. 

Boulanger, Qeorge Ernest Jean Marie 

(1837-91), Fr. general, b. in Apr. at Rennes. 
Ho entered the army in 1856, and estab. 
his reputation as a soldier by services in 
Italy, Cochin-China, and in the Franco- 
Prusslan war. In 1880 he was made 
brigadier-general and given the command 
of an army corps, this advance being due 
principally to the Influence of the due 
d'Aumale. As director of Infantry at the 
War Oftice, a post to which he was 
appointed in 1882, he made a name as a 
reformer. On all sides now ho was re- 
garded as the man who would avenge the 
defeats of 1870. In 1884 he had been 
commander of the army at Tunis, and 
in 1886 he was appointed war minister. 
As war minister he got rid of his former 
patron, the due d’Aumale, erasing his 
name from the list of active generals. On 
all sides this was regarded as a piece of 
deliberate ingratitude, but his tremendous 
popularity did not suffer. In 1887 he 
came out of oflBice with the ministry, and 
was not reappointed. He was, however, 
given the command of an army corps. 
B. was now the most popular man in 
France, and was urged to run for the 

S residency. In 1888 he was taken off 
tie list of active officers for various acts 
of insubordination. He Immediately en- 
tered politics and started an agitation for 
the revision of the constitution. Some 
of his moderate supporters were beginning 
to be alarmed. He resigned his seat as 
a protest, and was immediately returned 
by an overwhelming majority for one 
of the divs. of Paris. At this point had 
he struck the threatened blow he might 
have been successful, but he failed to 
seize his opportunity, and in the Apr. 
following he fled the country on the issue 
of a warrant for his arrest on a charge of 
treason. The Boulangist movement sur- 
vived his voluntary exile for a little. In 
Oct., in his absence, he was condemned for 
treason. Finally, after settling In Jersey, 
he committed suicide in Sept, on the 
grave of his mistress in Brussels. 

Boulanger, Pierre Emanuel Hippolyte, 
eee Boulenoer. 

Boulangerite (named after one of its 
discoverers, Boulanger, a P'renchman), a 
non-crystalline mineral of the colour of 
lead. It exists in bacillary, amorphous 
masses, slightly granulated. The formula 
for B. is Pb,8b^. and the sp. gr. 8 to 8. 

Boulay de la Meurthe, Antouie (1761- 
1840), F. politician, son of an agrio. 
labourer, &. at Chamousey in the Vosges, 


on Feb. 19. He aomiired a reputation 
as a lawyer and speaker, and supported 
the revolutionary cause. He represented 
La Meurthe in the Council of Five Hun- 
dred. He was known as an opponent of 
Jacobinism and of the Directory des- 
potism. Under the empire he helped to 
compile the Civil Code. Received the 
grand cross of the Le^on of Honour, and 
the title of count. He was a member of 
Napoleon’s privy council. He d. in Paris. 
His publications Include 2 books on 
Eng. nist. 

Boulder: 1. Tn. of B. co., Colorado, 
U.S.A. It is situated at the foot of the 
Front Range on B. Creek, It Is the centre 
of a large mining dlst. It is served by 
the Union Paclflo and the Colorado 
and N.W. railways. Pop. 12,900. 2. 

S. Australian mining tn., connected by 
rail with Kalgoorlle. Pop. 7000. 

Boulder Clay (Ger. Blocklehme, or 
Orundmor&ne; Swedish Krosatenslera; Fr. 
argile d blocaux), kind of clay, containing 
stones, that has a very extensive distri- 
bution. It is found in the Brit. Isles. 
Scandinavia, Holland, Germany, central 
and N. Russia, and other mountainous 
dlsts. of central and S. Europe. It varies 
in depth from a few ft. to 20 or 30 

?'^d8.; as a rule the depth varies with 
he height of the place it is found 
in, the thickest deposits being in low- 
lying dlsts. It contains all sizes of 
stones, from pebbles to huge boulders, 
the stones found being local in character. 
They are generally worn smooth, and bear 
traces of having been subjected to great 
pressure. The B. C. takes the colour of 
the underlying rocks; thus the clay over 
Triasslo and Old Red Sandstone rocks 
will be red; over carboniferous forma- 
tions, black; over Silurian rock, buff or 

frey; and over chalk formations, white. 

n some low-lying dlsts. the B. 0. is 
arranged in what are known as ’drums’ 
or ‘sowbacks’: these are long parallel 
banks of which the general direction is 
in correspondence with the course taken 
by the boulders therein, and also with the 
marks, or strlee, on the underlying rocks. 
Examples of such formations may be seen 
in Nithfidale and In the lower valleys of 
the Teviot and the Tweed. The *^crag 
and tail ’ formation may bo observed also 
in these and other regions. B. O. is often 
found piled up on the side of a prominent 
hill, the face of which is in the direction 
in which the boulders in the clay have 
travelled; this is known as ’crag and tail.’ 
Examples are to be seen on isolated hills 
near Edinburgh, and notably in Edin- 
burgh Castle. B. O. is unfosslllferous, 
save for foraminifera, which have been 
found in widely separated regions. Other 
names for It are ‘tllP and ’ground 
moraine.* It is now generally believed 
to have been formed by glaolal action. 
See Glacial Period. 

Boulder Dam, big dam, completed in 
1935-36, on the Colorado R., in Black 
Canyon on the borders of Nevada and 
Arizona, where .the liv. enters on Its last 

{)ronounced southward reach. The darn 
B over 700 ft. above the bed rook and 
raises the water level 584 ft.; it is about 
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1200 ft. In len^h alon? Its crest. The 
total land in all states to be irrigated Is 
some 2 million ac., and the dam holds 
10 billion gallons of water, supplying a 
generating plant with a capacity of 
2,000,000 h.p. 
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Boulders, Erratic, see Erratics. 

Boul§ (Uk. fiovW), advice, thence coun- 
cil), term in aiict. (Ireece for an advisory 
council. Such councils existed from 
Homeric times in most Ok. states, the 
most celebrated being the Athenian B. 

Boule Work, see Buhl Work. 

Boulenger, or Boulanger, Pierre Em- 
manuel Hippolyte (1837-74), Belgian land- 
scape painter, studied in Brussels Aca- 
demy and at Tervueren. Exhibited at 
Brussels exhibition, 1866, at Ghent, 1867, 
his pictures winning much notice. The 
institution of the Soci6t6 Libre dee 
Beaux-Arts (1868) was largely due to 
his influence, also its Joui*., UAH litre 
(1871). In 1872 B. won a medal for his 
AllOe des Charmes.* 

Boulevard (Fr., cf. Ger. Bollwerk, Eng. 
bulwark), term applied to the rampart or 
outer fortification of a tn. In France 
and Germany these anot. fortifications 
have frequently been demolished, leveUed, 
and the broad space thus obtained planted 
with trees and used as a promenade. 
Hence the term now denotes a broad 
avenue, designed for walking or driving. 
i he most celebrated Bs. are those of Paris. 

Boulger. Demetrius Charles (1853-1928), 
publicist and student of oriental 


^airs. His works include: England and 
Russia in Central Asia, 1885; Life of 
Gordon, 1896; History of China, 1900; 
iT^ia in the Nineteenth Century, 1901; 
History of Belgium, 1902-09; The Battle 
of the Boyne and the Formation of the 
Iruh Brigade, 1912; Holland of the Dutch, 
1913; England* 8 Arch-Enemy, 1914; Reign 
of Leopold II., 1925. 

Boulimia, see Bulimia. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, seaport in the dept, 
of Pas -de -Calais, France. Pop. 52,000. 
It is situated at the mouth of the R. 
Llane, on the Eng. Channel, 22 m. S.W. 
of Calais, and it is connected with England 
by a daily Channel service to Folkestone. 
It is the Bononla Gessorlaoum of the 
Roms. Henry VIII. took the tn. in 1544, 
but it was restored to the Fr. in 1550. 
Napoleon I. mustered his armv at Bou- 
logne in 1802, and a column to the grand 
army, 176 ft. high, capped by a bronze 
statue of Napoleon, commemorates his 
projected Invasion of England. The 
cathedral of Notre-Dame, in the It. 
Renaissance stylo, was erected (1827-66) 
on the site of the Gothic cathedral, which 
was destroyed during the Revolution, and 
of which only the crypt remains. The 
cathedral was damaged dmlng the Second 
World War, but not beyond repair. B. 
haa a fine harbour, which, in recent years, 
was much improved. The chief exports 
are dried fish, wine, leather, watches, and 
textiles. The chief Industry is herring, 
cod, and mackerel fishing; and there are 
manufs. of soap, pens, glass, carriages, and 
cement. Fish-curing and shipbuilding 
are also carried on. It is a popular sea- 
side re.sort in the summer. During the 
First World War the tn. was devoted 
almost entirely to military purposes, being 
the Brit, army base, except for a time 
during the retreat from Mons, when the 
army base was removed to Salnt-Nazaire. 
It was then also the depot of the B.E.F. 
Labour Corps. Millions of Brit, soldiers 
passed through the tn. and were accom- 
modated in its rest camps. The tn. was 
then under Brit, administration. The 
casino and many hotels were placed at 
the disposal of the Red Cross. For the 
coolness and courage displayed by its 
Inhabs. during the air-raids of 1917-18, 
the tn. was awarded the Croix de Guerre. 
The tn. suffered severely during the 
Second World War, and presented a 
scene of destruction when finally entered 
by Brit, and Canadian troops of the 
Army of Liberation on Sept. 22, 1944. 
Tlie lost centre of Ger. resistance was in 
the citadel, an old Fr. fort, which the 
Gers. had rearmed. See Western Front 
IN Second World War. 

Boulogne-Billanoourt, tn. of Prance in 
the dept, of Seine, a^oining the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris. It has linen bleacheries, 
chemical works, and perfume factories, 
and makes motors and machinery. Pop. 
75,000. ^ 

Boulonnais, the name of a former div. 
of France, now situated in Picardy. Its 
cap. was Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Boult, Sir Adrian Cedric (Ik 1889), Eng. 
conductor, b. at Chester, Apr. 8. Edu- 
cated at Westminster School and Oxford 
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Univ., where he studied music under Sir 
Hugh Allen; later, studied musio at 
Leipzig under Hans Sltt, Eugen Lidner, 
and devoted attention to the methods of 
Nikisch. Was on the musio staff, Royal 
Opera Coven t Garden, 1914, and from 
1918 conducted at Royal Philharmonic 
Society, Liverpool Philharmonic Society, 
London Symphony Orchestra, and Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. Was on teaching staff at 
Royal College of Music, London, 1919. 
Conductor of the Birmingham City Or- 
chestra and the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society, 1924-30; and 1930-42 
was director of music at the B.B.C., re- 
maining with the corporation after 1942 
as the chief conductor of the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. Has done line 
work, especially for the younger Eng. 
school of composers. Knighted, 1937. 
Pub. A Handbook on the Technique of 
Conducting, 1937. 

Boulton, Matthew (1728-1809), Eng. 
engineer, b. at Biriiiingbam. He suc- 
ceeded (1759) to his father’s business of 
silver stamper and piercer. So great 
were his improvements and extensions 
that In 1762 ho removed his works to 
Soho, just N. of Birmingham. A new 
method of inlaying steel was one of his first 
achievements. He formed a partnership 
with t he great J ames Watt (1775). They 
joined in improving coining machinery, 
and produced a new copper coinage for 
Great Britain In 1797. That same year 
a patent was granted B. for his method 
of raising water by impulse. Consult 
S. Smiles, Lives of Boulton and Watt, 1865; 
fl. W. Dickinson, Matthew Boulton, 1936. 

Boundary (O. Fr, bodne, bonds, medical. 
Lat. bodena, from butina, frontier line), 
that which marks the limit of land. The 
B. may be indicated by a post, ditch, 
hedge, march of stones, road, or riv., or 
it may be indicated by reference to a 
plan, or to possession of tenants, or by 
actual measurement. When two pro- 
perties are divided by a road or riv., the 
middle line of the road or riv. is regarded 
as the B. between the owners (usque ad 
medium fili\ whereas a hedge or fence 
is taken to belong equally to the ad- 
joining owners. The Bs. of tns. and pars, 
depend upon anct. charter or custom. The 
Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894 
provided for the local readjustment of 
local areas, subject in certain cases to the 
confli’mation of parliament. The Reform 
Acts of 1832, 1867, and 1884 defined 
political Bs., which frequently differ from 
municipal ones. In law, the exact B., 
whether public or private, is a matter of 
evidence, and where there is no evidence, 
the court acts on presumption. The pre- 
siding authority of a local board in Eng- 
land, or of a police bor. in Scotland, 
finally defines the B., which is then 
publicly recorded. < In Scotland, a bound- 
ing charter describes the limits of land. 

Boundary Layer (in aerodynamics), 
conception expressing the fact now amply 
confirmed by experiment that In real 
fluids of small viscosity the effects of 
viscous forces are concentrated In a thin 
layer adjacent to walls or immured bodies 
constituting the boundaries of the space 


in which the flow takes place. Physically 
the existence of the B. L. is caused by the 
property of fluids (gaseous or liquid) which 
makes slippage along solid boundaries 
impossible. The concept of the B. L. has 
enabled analytical treatment of the 
phenomena of flow of real fluids, and led 
to advances in the practical application 
of the science of aerodynamics. The 
main technical advances based on the 
theory of the B. L. are the development of 
low drag bodies, the attainment of high 
lift in the wings, and improvements in 
utilisation of fluid flow. Spectacular 
applications were the Flottner rotor 
successfully adapted for ship propulsion, 
the slotted wing for aircraft, and more 
recently the laminar flow wing. All 
applications are based on measures to 
prevent separation of the B. L. from the 
wall and for reduction of turbulence in 
the B. L. The former can be accom- 
plished by (a) moving surfaces ; (b) suction 
at certain points of the surface; (c) blow- 
ing away of the B. L. — the . last-named 
by suitable shape of walls exposed to 
fluid flow. 

Bounds, Beating the, see Beating. 

Bounty, in political economy, a sum 
granted directly or indirectly by a gov. 
to producers, manufacturers, etc., for the 
purpose of encouraging tho' particular 
ndustrj% usually taKing tho form of a 
subsidy on quantities of goods exported 
from the country. Bs., or subsidies as 
they are also termed, were used much in 
Great Britain under the former mercantile 
system, examples being those on the 
herring fisheries, which, it is said, cost the 
state more than the price of the herrings 
as sold in the open market; the linen 
export Bs., abolished in 1834; and the 
corn export Bs. abolished in 1814. 
Foreign countries, which frankly adopt 
a protectionist standpoint, have, and still 
do grant, Bs. to stimulate industries which 
are of importance to the country apart 
from their commercial value, e.p. the Fr. 
shipping Bs., as a support for the navy; 
but, with one exception, the sugar Bs. (see 
BRUSSEia SuoAU CoNVENTi.">N), state 
trade subventions usually take more in- 
direct methods, in the form of rebates, 
drawbacks, etc. From 1918 the Brit. Gov. 
gave a temporary B. to the growers of 
sugar-beet. From the point of view of 
economics, Bs. are objected to as penalising 
the consumer, the taxpayer, to benefit an 
individual trade; as ^vithd^awing capital 
to an industry which without the B. 
would decline, and should therefore be 
regarded as doomed to extinction, and, as 
proved by past hist., have been in them- 
selves unnecessary or oven harmful, as in 
the cose of the linen Bs. and herring 
fishery Bs. Apart from economio Bs., 
the word is applied to the money pre- 
miums formerly paid on enlistment for 
tho army and navy In Great Britain and 
Ireland, which varied in amount during 
the great Napoleonic wars from £18 to 
over £20 a head. In the old militia 
forces Bs. of £2 were paid on enlistment. 
Bs., or ‘B. money,* are paid to a mercan- 
tile ship’s crew for salvage service, and 
payments were made to the crew per head 
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for slaves taken by a Brit, ship from a 
slaver. Special forms may be mentioned, 
c.p. the king’s B.. a donation of £3 granted 
by the sovereign to the mother of triplets. 

Bounty, Queen Anne’s, an eccles. fund, 
founded in 1703, when the tithes, etc., 
originally paid to the pope, and later to 
the crown, were reserved for this bounty. 
Its purposes are to augment small livings, 
to build parsonage houses, and generally 
to make grants for eccles. piu’poses. The 
administration of the fund has now been 
transferred to the Eccles. Commissioners. 

Bounty Islands, small uninhabited is. 
included in the boundaries of New Zea- 
land. They lie to the B.E. of S. Is. at 
about 48* S. and 180* W. 

Bounty, Mutiny of the. IT.M.S. Bounty 
was an Eng. vessel sent out in 1787 to 
Tahiti, under William Bligh {g.v.), to 
collect plants of the bread fruit tree for 
the W. Indian colonies. On tlio return 
Bligh’s crew mutinied under bis harsh 
treatment, turning him and the few who 
were loyal to him adrift. They finally 
reached land in safety. Of the mutineers 
some returned to Tahiti and were cap- 
tured and punished; the rest settled on 
Pitcairn Is. (between S. America and 
Australia) in 1790. There were quarrels 
with the native Tahitians, and mas- 
sacres took place, in which most of the 
Englishmen were murdered as time went 
on. Gradually, however, a little colony 
was foru\ed under the surviving English- 
man, John Adams, who d. 1829. Lord 
Byron used this incident In The Island. 
See Wm. Bligh. Voyage to the South Sea 
in the 'Bounty, the Mutiny, and Voyage 
to Timor^ 1792; Sir John Barrow, The 
Eventful History of the Mutiny of H.M.S. 
'Bounty,' 1831; H. V. Evatt, Bum Bc- 
htUion: Overthrow of Governor Bligh, 1938. 

Bourassa, Henri. Canadian Journalist 
and parliamentarian, b. in Montreal, 
Sept. 1, 1808; son of the Canadian author, 
artist, and architect, Napol6on B. (1827- 
191G). Educated prlvmtely in Montreal. 
(Jailed to the Bar, 1889, owned and ed. 
the Montebello paper UInterprite, Elected 
1890 to Dominion House of Commons, as 
a Tiiberal, resij^ned in 1899, as a protest 
against (Jauadian participation in Boer 
war anti was triumphantlv re-elected as 
a ‘Nationalist.’ In 1907 be left the 
Dominion Parliament to enter the Quebec 
T .legislature, of whlcli bo was member 
1908-12. In 1910 estab. Le Devoir. 
Opposed conscription during the First 
World War. In 1925, re-entered Do- 
minion House of Commons. 

Bourbaki, Charles Denis Sauter (1810- 
1897), Fr. gen., b. at Pau, educated at 
Saint-Cyr; entered the army in 1830, and 
served in Algeria, the Crimea, and Italy, 
distinguishing himself particularly at 
Alma and Inkerman (1854), and at 
Solferlno (1859). In the Franco-Ger, 
War, ho commanded the Imperial Guard 
and took a prominent part in the fighting 
round Metz, after which he was sent on a 
secret mission to the Empress Eug6uie in 
England. For a short tim45 he was at the 
head of the army of the N. lie met 
with a severe repulse at Belfort (1871), 
and on his retreat attempted suicide. 


He became corps -commander at Lyons 
in the same year, and retired in 1881. 
Consult Qrandin, Le Qiniral Bourbaki, 
Paris, 1897. 

Bourbon. Fr. family which for 3 cen- 
turies occupied the throne of France, and 
has given monarchs to Naples and to Spain. 
The family seem to have taken their 
name from, and trace their descent back 
to, the early part of the tenth century. 
The name B. Is taken from the territorial 
ossesslons of one Adh6raar, lord of the 
arony of Boiirbonnais, a tor. lying away 
In the centre of France and represented 
by the modern dept, of Alller. Adh6mar 
seems to have been able to trace his 
descent from Charles Martel, the great 
Carolingian. The family cf B. early in 
Its hist, became allied by marriage to the 
bouse of Damplerro, and in 1272 it be- 
came allied by marriage to the royal 
Capetian house, by the marriage of 
Agu^s, heiress of the house of B., with 
the sixth son of Louis IX. The son of 
this marriage received the title of the 
duke of B., but before the end of the 
fifteenth century this line had become 
extinct, and the duchy had passed into 
the possession of anoto^ branch of the 
family. With the great constable, Charles 
do B., the direct line from the first B. duke 
came to an end. A younger branch of 
the line took up the title in the person of 
Louis, duke of Vendfimo, and in direct 
descent from him was Antoine, king of 
Navarre by marriage, and heir to the B. 
title and name. His son was the famous 
Heniy of Navarre who in 1689 became 
king of France as Henry IV. Henry IV. 
was assassinated in 1610, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Louis XIII., who d. in 
1643, and was succeeded bv his son, the 
‘grand monarque,' Louis XIV. Ho was 
succeeded by his great-grandson Louis 
XV., but before his death had succeeded 
in establishing the B. dynasty upon the 
throne of Spain. Louis XV. d. in 1774, 
and was succeeded by bis grandson, 
Louis XVI., who met death on tho 
scaffold during tho llevolution in the 
year 1793. His son w'as nominally 
Louis XVII., and after the Napoleonic 
wars his brother was restored to the 
throne of France as Louis XVIII. Ho 
was succeeded by bis brother, Charles X. 
Charles X.’s grandson was styled the 
count of Chambord, and on his death in 
1883 the supporters of the B. family in 
France accepted as the head of tho house 
of B. tho Orleanist, Louis Philippe, count 
of Paris. He d. in 1894, and hie position 
was taken up by his son. Before this 
date, however, the Orleanist branch of 
the B. family had placed one of their 
number on the throne of France. The 
Orleanists were descended from the brother 
of Louis XIV. Amongst the more pro- 
minent members of that section of the 
f^llv may be mentioned, Louis Philippe, 
‘ Bgajit6,' whose son became king of the 
Fr. for a short time in the nineteenth 
century. The 2 other important branches 
of the family are the Sp. and tho Nea- 
politan. The Sp. dynasty was founded 
practically by Louis XIV., whose scheme 
for a union between the 2 countries failed. 
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but who succeeded in placing his grand- 
son, Philip of Anjou, on the throne in the 
place of tne dead Charles II. From this 
sprang the alliances between France and 
Spain known as the Family Compacts, 
wnich influenced for some considerable 
time the politics of Europe. Philip of 
Anjou became King Philip V. of Spain, 
he was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand 
VI., and he in turn was succeeded by his 
brother, Charles 111. Ho was succeeded 
in 1788 by his son, Charles IV., whilst his 
second son became king of the Two 
Sicilies. Charles IV. was deposed by 
Napoleon, this deposition being one of 
the chief causes of the Peninsular war, 
but after the wars the throne was restored 
to the son of Charles IV. In the person of 
Ferdinand VII. In 1833 he was suc- 


ceeded by his daughter Isabella, and his 
brother Carlos, duke of Madrid, claimed 
the throne by right of Salic law, and 
started the series of risings which have, 
on and otf, taken place in Spain since. 
Isabella abdicated in 1870, and was suc- 
ceeded by her son, Alfonso XII., who d. 
in 1885, and was succeeded by his post- 
humous son, Alfonso XIII. The first of 
the B. family to have the sovereign rights 
of the kingdom of Naples was Charles III., 
who on his succession to the Sp. throne 
passed these rights on to his second son, 
Ferdinand I, Ferdinand, at one time 
deposed by Napoleon, afterwards re- 
gained his kingdom and took the title of 
king of the Two Sicilies. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1825 by his son, Francis I., who 
held the same title as his father, and he 
in turn was succeeded by his son, Ferdi- 
nand II. Francis II., who succeeded him, 
was deprived of his possessions, which 
were incorporated in United Italy. An- 
other branch of the family is the Parmese 
branch, which held the titles of dukes of 
Lucca and Parma. The duchy of Parma 
came into the B. family In 1748, when 
by the treaty of Aachen it was conferred 
on the youngest son of Philip V. of Spain. 
It was held by this branch of the family 
until 1 8()(), w hen the duchies were annexed 
by Victor Emmanuel to the kingdom of 
Italy. Other branches of the B. family 
are the Vendflme branch, descended from 
a natural son of Henry IV., and the 
families of Cond^, Conti, Montpensler. 

Bourbon, Antoine de, Quke of VeudOme, 
see Antoine. 

Bourbon, Charles de (1490-1527), Fr. 
noble, usually styled the constable de B., 
the second son of Gilbert, count of Mont- 
pensier. By marriage with the heiress 
of the B. estates, and by the death of his 
elder brother, he became the wealthiest 
and most powerful noble in France. His 
conduct at the battle of Marignano (1515) 
gained for him the title of constable of 
France, and he was also made the governor 
of Milan. But his wealth and his influence 
raised him up enemies at court, who, after 
the death of his wife, seem to have been 
led by the queen mother. The attacks 
upon him led to the sequestration of his 
estates by the king, and B. decided that 
he would throw his sword Into the balance 
against Francis I. By arrangement with 
Charles V. and Henry VIII., he agreed to 


heln these monarchs against France, and 
although Francis I. interviewed him per- 
sonally he still so distrusted him that he 
refused to rejoin him, and fled to Italy. 
There he took part In the oampato 
against France, helping to drive the Fr. 
out of Italy, but failing in the action 
before Marseilles. He also took part in 
the battle of Pavia (1525). The promise 
made to him by Charles V., who seems to 
have distrusted him, was broken, but in 
1526 he was given the duchy of Milan. 
In 1527 his troops, composed of Spaniards 
and Ger. Protestant mercenaries, clamour- 
ing for their arrears of pay, were led 
against Rome. Rome was attacked and 
stormed, and In the storming of the walls 
Charles de B. was shot by Benvenuto 
Cellini; at least, he says so in bis Life. 
After the death of B. Rome was sacked 
by his starving and mutinous troops. 

Bourbon, Henry I. and 11. of, eee 
CoND^, Prince de. 

Bourbon, Louis I. de, and II. and Louis 
Joseph, set Conde, Prince de. 

Bourbon, Louis Antoine de, see Angotj- 
i.ftME, Duke of. ^ 

Bourbon, lie de, see Reunion. 

Bourbon-Lanoy, tn. in the dept. Saflne- 
et-Loire, France, noted for mineral springs 
dating from Rom. times. Pop. 4500. 

Bourbon TArchambault, tn. of France, 
in the dept, of Alller, cap. of the seigniory 
of B., from the lords of which sprang the 
royal family. Noted for mineral springs. 
Pop. 2700. 

Bourbonnais, former prov. of central 
France, now corresponding mainly to the 
depts. Allier, Cher, and Ni6vre. It 
formed the duchy of Bourbon from 1327 
to 1523, when It was united to the Crown. 
In 1661 It was given to the house of 
Bourbon-Cond6, who held It till the 
Revolution. Its cap. was Moulins. 

Bourbonne-les-Bains, health resort in 
the dept, of Haute-Marne, France, 20 m. 
E.N.E. of Langres. Its thermal springs 
(140-150® F.) were known to the Roms, 
under the name Aqure Borvonis. The 
fine church dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury, and there are ruins of tbo ch&teau 
of the seigneurs de Bourboime. Pop. 
3000. 

Bourbon-Vendde, see Roche-sur-yon, 
La. 

Bourchier, Arthur (1864-1927), Eng. 
actor-manager, b. in Berkshire. He was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, where he 
founded the O.U.A.D.C. His first pro- 
fessional appearance was with Mrs. 
Langtry In 1889, as *the melancholy 
Jaques' in As You Like It. Other of his 
Shakespeare characters were Shylock, 
Henry VIII., Macbeth, Macduff, Sir Toby 
Belch, and Falstaff. He toured with 
Daly’s company in America, returning to 
England In 1893, and married the actress, 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh, in 1894. He acted 
with Sir Charles vVyndham as Joseph 
Surface In The School for Scandal. For a 
time ho was Sir C. Wyndham’s partner 
at' the Criterion, appearing with him in 
David Oarrick. In later years he waj? 
manager of the Garrick Theatre and of 
the Strand Theatre. 

Bourchier, John, eee Berners, John. 
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Bourchier, Thomas (c. 1404-86), Eng. 
archbishop, educated at Oxford, lie be- 
came bishop of Worcester in 1434 ; bishop 
of Ely, 1443; and in 1454 was made 
archbishop of Canterbury. He after- 
wards became a cardinal and lord chan- 
cellor of England; holding the latter 
appointment from 1454 to 1456. 

Bourdaloue, Louis (1632-1704), Fr. 
divine, b at Bourges, Aug. 20. He entered 
the society of Jesus when 16, and was 
later appointed prof, of rhetoric, philo- 
sophy, and moral theology in various 
Jesuit colleges. He began preaching 
1666, and had an immediate success. In 
1669 he was recalled from the provs. to 
preach in Paris, where his eloquence soon 
caused him to be ranked with the great 
men of the period. His sermons at Ver- 
sailles were so much appreciated that ho 
was asked to deliver Advent and Lenten 
sermons on at least 7 other occasions, 
whereas usually the same preacher never 
came more than 3 times to court. When 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked he went 
to Languedoc to confirm the new Catholic 
converts, and performed this mission tact- 
fully. Towards the close of his life he 
devoted himself to charitable institutions, 
where his discourses were welcomed. 
Voltaire thought his sermons surpassed 
Bossuet’s; they were remarkable for their 
severe but simple morality, devoid of 
over-elaboration. B. was a far greater 
orator than writer, and preached morality 
rather than dogma. P^re Bretonneau’s 
ed. of his sermons is reliable. For his 
life see Anatole Feug^re, Bourdalcme, sa 
predication et son temps (Paris), 1874, or 
Sainte-Beuve, Canseries du Lundi. 

Bourdeauxj see Bordeaux. 

Bourdelle, Emile Antoine (1861-1929), 
Fr. sculptor, trained at Toulouse and 
Paris. Strongly influenced by Falguidre 
and Rodin. First notable work was 
‘Adam apr^s la fauto,' exhibited in 1883, 
In 1912 he was given the work of decor- 
ating the Tb^&tro des Champs- Ely86e8, 
and he also designed the State factory of 
Gobelin tapesti'ies. His most important 
monuments include ‘ The Virmn of Alsace,’ 
‘The Epic of Poland,* ‘Rochn travaillant 
A la porte de I’enfer,* besides busts of 
Sir James Frazer in the Royal Academy 
and of Beethoven in the Luxembourg 
museum. 

Bourdon, Sebastien (1616-71), Fr. 
painter, b. at Montpellier. He studied 
at Paris and Rome, and returning to 
Paris, became one of the founders and 
later rector of the Royal Academy of 
Painting. In 1652 he was appointed 
court painter In Sweden. While known 
for bis historical paintings, his other work 
also has merit. His masterpiece Is the 
‘Martyrdom of Saint Peter,* in the 
Louvre, where sev. of his works are hung. 

Bourdon de I’Oise, Francois Louis, Fr. 
revolutionist, 6. in the middle of the 
eighteenth century at Saint-Remy, near 
Compidgne. He took part in the storm- 
ing of the Tuileriea (1792), and obtairied 
a seat by deception In the Convention. 
He was instrumental In the execution of 
Louis XVI., the insurrection of May 31, 
and the destruction of the Girondists. 


He sided with the Moderates, and helped 
in the overthrow of the Terrorists (1794). 
He became a member of the Council of 
Five Hundred. His Royalist leanings 
brought him under suspicion, and in 1797 
the Directory transported him to Cayenne, 
where he d. soon after. 

Bourganeuf, tn. in France, cap. of an 
aiTon. in dept, of Creuse. Castle famous 
for sheltering the Turkish Prince Zizim, 
son of Mahomet II. Pop. 3300. 

Bourgault-Ducoudray, Louis Albert 
(1840-1910), Fr. musical composer, b. at 
Nantes. Studied under Ambroise Thomas 
in Paris, obtaining Prlx de Iloine in 1862. 
In 1869 he founded, in Paris, a society 
for the production of choral and orchestral 
works, anct. and nmdern. Went to 
Greece, in an official capacity, to study 
Gk. church and folk music, a mission of 
research which opened new vistas in 
musical science and art. In 1878 ho was 
appointed prof, of musical hist, at the 
Paris Conservatoire, holding the post for 
30 vears, and exercising wide influence 
by his teaching, notably in popularising 
Russian music In France and, later, in 
other countries. His chief works are 
Jtapsodie cambodgienne (1882) and Le 
Carnaval d*Athenes (1884) (orchestral 
works); Myrdhin (19()5) and Thamara 
(1891), (operas). His other works include 
Michel Colomb (1877) and Bretagne (1888), 
unpub. operas; Trente Melodies popu- 
laires de la Grice ct de V Orient (1875), 
Trente Mdlodies de la Basse Bretagne 
(1883), MHodies du Pays de Gaiks et 
d’Bcosse (1908) — all collections of folk- 
songs which are classics of their kind. 
A composer of originality, his best works 
are appreciated by music lovers who 
know tnem. 

Bourgelat, Claude (1712-79), Fr. veter- 
inary surgeon, at first a barrister and 
then a njusketeer, founded In 1761 a 
veterinary school at Lyons, the first of 
ite kind in Europe. He was director also 
of the second, estab. in 1765 at Alfort. 
He made a study of the anatomy of 
domestic animals, and raised an art that 
had been empirical to the rank of n 
science. 

Bourg-en>Bresse, cap. of the dept, of 
Ain, France, on the Reyssouzo, 38 m. 
N.K. of Lyons. The tn. contains the 
church of Brou (1511-36), founded by 
Margaret of Austria, with her tomb and 
that of her husband. Philip II., duke of 
Savoy, and her mother-in-law, Margaret 
of Bourbon. The Got hic church of Notre - 
Dame dates back to 1605, and has a 
Renaissance porch. There are manufs. 
of enamelled jewels, and there is consider- 
able trade in horses, cattle, poultry, and 
grain. Pop. 21,000. 

Bourgeois, Sir Francis (1756-1811), 
Eng. palnte^ son of a Swiss clockmaker. 
He became R.A. in 1793, and is famous 
for his bequest of a valuable collection 
of pictures to Dulwich College, and a 
large sum of money for the imkeep and 
extension of the galleries. Two noted 
works are ‘Kemble as Corlolanus* and 
‘ Hunting a Tiger.’ ^ ^ , 

Bouraeoii, L6on Victor Auguste (1851- 
1925), Fr. statesman, b, in Paris; educated 



Bourgeois 

for the law. He was made prefect of 
police in 1887, and begran his political 
career the following year when he de- 
feated Boulanger by a great majority and 
entered the Chamber as a Radical deputy 
for Marne. Ho was under-secretary for 
home affairs in 1888, minister of the 
interior in 1880, and minister of public 
instruction in 1890. In 1895 he himself 
formed a Cabinet, which fell because the 
Senate refused to vote any supplies, and 
on appeal to the p(‘ople bore out its action. 
Ho was minister ot public instruction in 
1898, and in 1003 represented France at 


Bourges 

tion with the representatives of other 
powers in drawing up the various Hague 
Conventions, marKed him out as essenti- 
ally the man to represent France on the 
League of Nations. See Maurice Ham- 
burger, Ldon Bourgeois (biography from 
Radical-Socialist point of view), 1932. 

Bourgeoisie, a Fr. word, applied to the 
middle-class citizens of a tii. as separate 
from the nobility and the working classes. 
The term is often used contemptuously, 
implying smug respectability. The Fr. 
bourgeoisie have long been opposed to the 
aristocratic party, but have themselves 
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The Hague Peace Congress. Ho became 
a senator in 190.3, and minister for foreign 
affairs in 1906. His services wore fre- 
quently invoked iu arbitration or agree- 
ments between France and other states, 
and in interparty compromises. He was 
Prime Minister again in 1905, during a pol- 
itical crisis following upon the attempted 
assassination of I ‘resident Loubet, and it is 
probable that no other man could then 
have successfully formed a ministry. In 
1918 the Fr. Gov. appointed him chair- 
man of a foreign office committee on the 
League of Nations. He was chairman of 
the drafting committee In 1919, and in 
that capacity had a great deal to do with 
the form In which the League scheme was 
finally presented to the allied nations. 
He was one of the Fr. delegates on the 
Inter- A Hied Peace Conference to Paris, 
1919. His outstanding qualities were a 
power of conciliation and a skill in the 
art of managing men, and these, added 
to his many years of service In collabora- 


been criticised by the socialist and labour 
classes for their mercenary spirit and 
narrow outlook. 

Bourges, anct. cap. of Berry, now of 
the dept, of Cher, Franco, 144 m. S. of 
Paris on the canal du Berry, situated at 
the junction of the Y6vto and Auron. 
It is the seat of an archbishopric, and 
contains a largo military arsenal. The 
cathedral of St. Etienne, which was begun 
in the thirteenth century, is one of the 
finest churches in Europe. Other notable 
buildings aro the Palais do Justice, for- 
merly the house of Jacques Occur, Charles 
VII. *s banished silversmith, and now a 
museum ; and the churches of Notre-Dame, 
St. Pierre, and St. Bonnet. B. was the 
cap. of the Gallic Bituriges Cubi, and was 
sacked by Julius Ctesar in 52 n.c., its name 
at that timo being Avarlcum. For a time, 
under Charles VII., it was the cap. of 
France. Its univ., which was frequented 
by Beza, Calvin, and Amyot, was abolished 
at the Revolution. The tn. has iroa 
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foundries, cloth and cutlery factories, 
tan-yards, and breweries, and there is 
extensive trade in wine, grain, hemp, 
cattle. The aircraft factories were heavily 
bombed by the R.A.F. on Apr. 10, 1944. 
Pop. 45,000. 

Bourget, Lake, a lake near Aix-les- 
Bains, France. It Is 1 1 m. long and about 
2 m. broad. 

Bourget, Le, tn. in the dept, of the Seine, 
France. It is the centre of military and 
civil aviation 5 m. from Paris. Air-port 
for the international lines. The Fr. were 
defeated here on Oct. 28-29 and Dec. 21, 
1870. Pop. 6500. 

Bourjret, Paul Charles Joseph (1852- 
1935), Fr. novelist and critic. He was b. 
at Ainiens in 1852, and studied at the lycie 
at Clermont-Ferrand, and the college of 
Sainte - Barbe, Paris, where he gradu- 
ated brilliantly in 1872. Three vols. of 
verse — La Fie iriQuUtet 1875; JSdel, 1878; 
and Lea Aveiix, 1881 — were among his 
earliest contributions to literature. His 
critical studies, Eaaais and Easaia de 
paychologie conternporainet pub. in 1883 
and 1886 respectively, are slngularlv 
subtle in analysis. His first novel. 
L* Irreparable, 1884, ^s quickly followed 
bj’- others, Cruelle Enigme, 1885; I7n 
Crime d*amour, 1886; Anari Cornelia, 
1887; and Menaonges, 1887, which 
placed him In the front rank of modern 
novelists. They show an extraordinary 
insight into * states of soul* and the 
monoid, cynical interest of a dilettante 
in p^chological situations. He travelled 
widely and was a cosmopolitan by instinct 
(his father was a Russian, his mother an 
Hngdi^woman) — ^facts which account for 
bis Intimate knowled^ of mixed society 
of all nationalities. He pub. inmressions 
of his travels in Outre~Mer, 1895; and 
^udea etvoriraxta, 1888. Other publica- 
tions include: Le Disciple, 1889- Nou- 
veattx Pastels, 1890: SeiMations dltaZie, 
1891; Psycholooie de V amour modeme, 
1891; UnScruptde, 1893; Un Saint, 1894; 
Une Idylle tragique, 1896; Recommence- 
ments, 1897; Complications sentimentales, 
1898; Le Fantdme, 1901; Monique, 1902; 
I/Eiape, 1902; Un Divorce, 1904; Lea 
Deux Sceurs, 1905: L*Emigre, 1907; Le 
Tribun, 1911; La Crise, 1912; Le Demon 
de midi, 1914; Le Sena de la mort, 1915; 
Lazarine, 1917; Nemesis, 1918; Le Jua- 
ticier, 1918; Anomalies, 1919; Laurence 
Albane, 1920; Un Drame dans le monde, 
1921; NouveUes Pages de critique et de 
doctrine, 1922; Conflicts intimes, 1925; 
Le Danseur mondaine, 1920; Nos actes 
nous suivent, 1927. A collected ed. of 
his works has been pub., and most have 
been trans. into £)ng. He became a 
member of the Fr. Academy In 1894. 
Consult Doumio, Ecrivains d*aujourd*hui, 
Paris, 1894: and lives by Giraud, 1934, 
and A. FeuiUerat, 1937. 

Bourgogne, sec Burgundy. 

Bourgoin, on the Bourbre, In the dept, 
of Is^re, France, 7 m. W. of La Tour- 
du-Pin. Pop. 6100. 

Bourg-Saint-Andiol, tn. in the dept. 
ArdCche, France, situated on the r. b. of 
the RhOne. Romanesque church; Rom. 
remains near. Pop. 4500. 


Boura-sur-Oironde, a Fr. tn. In Gironde, 
near R. Dordogne, with remains of 
anct. fortifications and Rom. walls. Pop. 
1500. 

Bourguignon, Le, see Gourtoir, 
Jacques. 

Bourignon, Antoinette (1616-80), Flem- 
ish mystic, b. at Lille. She was a religious 
enthusiast from her earliest years, being 
subject to strange hallucinations ana 
visions. She strove for reform, and the 
restoration of the original purity of the 
Gospel spirit. Her doctrines won for her 
numerous disciples and as many foes. 
She w'as banished from her country, and 
travelled In Belgium, Holland, and N. 
Germany. She also visited France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, and preached reform. 
Her followers soon dwindled away after 
her death, but her influence was felt again 
in Scotland in the eighteenth century, and 
was denounced by the Presbyterian 

g moral assemblies of 1701, 1709, 1710. 

er writings were pub. by Pierre Polret, 
her disciple, at Amsterdam, 1679-84. 
The following works have been trans. into 
Eng. : An Abridgement of the Light of the 
World, A Treatise of Solid Virtue, and 
The Restoration of the Gospel Spirit. 

Bourinot, Sir John George (1837-1902), 
Canadian historian, became clerk to the 
Canadian House of Commons in 1880. 
His works cover the whole field of Cana- 
dian hist. The best known of his works 
is Parliamentary Procedure and Practice 
in Canada (18841, which Is a standard 
work on the subject. His other works 
include : Canada, 1885. in the Story of the 
Nations series; Builders o/ Nova Scotia, 
Canada, under British Rule; Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, etc. 

Bourks, tn. in New S. Wales, Australia, 
situated on the Darling R., 600 m. by 
rail from Sydney. The diet, is noted for 
copper ore. Pop. 4000. 

Bourks, Richard Southwell, sixth Earl 
of Mayo (1822-72), Brit, statesman, b. at 
Dublin, and educated there. Appointed 
viceroy of India, 1869, B. reorganised the 
finances of the country and promoted 
many useful public works. He helped 
to preserve the autonomy of Afghanistan. 
He was assassinated by a convict at Port 
Blair, Andaman Is. See Himter’s Life, 
1876; The Earl of Mayo in Rulers of 
India series, 1891. 

Bourlon Wood, small wood W. of 
Cambrai in N. France; the scene of fight- 
ing in Nov. 1917 during the First World 
War. The strategic Importance of B. W. 
was that It was situated on the W. end 
of the Bourlon Ridge, which dominated 
the theatre of operations for many miles 
and. In particular, waa the key to the 
operations against the Qu6ant Salient, 
held by the Gers. a few miles further W. 
In fact the capture of the wood and ridge 
was planned with a view to facilitating 
the operations against the <Ju5ant Salient. 
(See Drocourt-Queant.) Owing to allied 
activity in Flanders, the Gers. nad been 
gradually weakeulng various parts of the 
W. front to reinforce their Ime towards 
its N. extremity, and in Italy. Cambrai 
was one of the points so weakened, and 
it was therefore decided to make an 
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adyanoe in this sector. Hitherto it had 
been the practice for both sides to an- 
nounce their intention of attacking a 
certain locality by a long preliminary 
bombardment. In this case it was de- 
cided to dispense entirely with bombard- 
ment, and to rely on numerous tanks. 
The task was not an easy one, notwith- 
standing the element of surprise, for the 
Gers. persistently counter-attacked, caus- 
ing some positions to change hands sev. 
times. The Gers. fully appreciated the 
Importance of B. W. as a key position 
and eventually brought up overwhelming 
odds against the Brit., who were compelled 
to evacuate it on Dec. 4, 1917, and with- 
draw to a more defensible line. This 
withdrawal caused much disappointment, 
and the whole operation has been much 
criticised. 

Bourmont, Louis Auguste Victor de 
Ghaisnes, Comte de (1773-1846), Fr. mar- 
shal, b. at Oh&teau de Bourmont, in the 
dept, of Maine -et-Loire. He fought on 
the side of the Royalists under Cond6: 
he went into exile from 1793 to 1799, and 
took an active part in the struggle in La 
Vend6e. He was imprisoned on a charge 
of intrigue at Besancon, but escaped to 
Portugal. Later he won the favour of 
Napoleon, and for his services in Naples, 
Russia, and Germany (1808-14) was pro- 
moted to the rank of general. He vacil- 
lated between Louis XVIII. and Napo- 
leon, deserting the latter before the battle 
of Ligny. In 1829 he was apnointed 
minister of war, and in the following 
year took command of the expedition to 
Algeria, in which he was successful. He 
refused to take the oath of aUegianoe to 
Louis Philippe, and was deprived of his 
^erage and his command in the army. 
He served Dom Miguel, king of Portugal, 
for a time, and d. at his castle at Bour- 
mont. 

Bourne, market tn. in the Stamford 
pari. div. of Lincolnshire, 95 m. N. by W. 
of London. It has an Early Eng. church 
which belonged to a foundation of Augus- 
tlnian canons of 1138. It has an agrio. 
trade; it is also famous as having been 
the stronghold of ‘Hereward the Wake.* 
Pop. 5000. 

Bourne, Edward Gaylord (1860-1908), 
Amer. historian, b. at Strykersville, New 
York. Author of The History of the 
SurpliLS Revenue of 1883, 1885; Essays in 
Historical Criticism, 1901; Spain in 
America, 1904; Life of J, L. Motley, 
1905. He also trans. The Narrative of 
De Soto, 1904, and The Voyages of Cham- 
plain, 1905. 

Bourne, Francis, Cardinal (1861-1935), 
b. at Olapham, Mar. 23; educated at 
St. Outhbert's College, Usha\^ St. Ed- 
mund*s. Ware, Saint-Sulplce, Paris, and 
the unlv. of Louvain. Ordained priest 
1884: served as ctirate at Blackheath, 
Mortlake, and W. Grinstead, in succession. 
He was the founder in 1889, and the first 
head, of a theological seminary in the 
diocese of Southwark, of which he wets 
made bishop in 1897. He had previously, 
in 1895, received the appointment of 
domestio chaplain to the pope. When 
Cardinal Vaui^an d. in 1903 he succeeded 


him as Rom. Catholic archbishop of 
Westminster. He then became head of 
the Eng. Rom. Catholic Church., From a 
national point of view, the most striking 
event of nls career as archbishop was in 
connection with the Eucharistic Congress 
of 1908. The Host was to have been 
carried through streets in Westminster on 
Sunday, Sept. 13, but representations 
made by the Gov. that this would be 
illegal prevented It at the last moment. 
Created cardinal 1911. 

Bourne, Hugh (1772-1852), founder of 
the sect of Primitive Methodists. He was 
b. at Fordhays in Staffordshire, and began 
life as a carpenter. He became a Wes- 
leyan Methodist local preacher, but his 
zeal for open-air meetings did not meet 
with the approval of that body, and his 
repeated defiance of the resolutions of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference resulted 
in his expulsion from the society in 1808. 
His evangelical stvle of preaching was 
popular, and he gathered round him many 
followers, through whom he estab. a new 
denomination, which adopted the name 
of Primitive Methodists in 1812. B.'s 
first chapel was founded at Tuns tall in 
1811, and the first ann. conference at 
Hull in 1820. He visited Scotland, Ire- 
land, Canada, and the U.S.A.. and before 
his death the members’ roll numbered 

110.000. He pub. the History of the 
Primitive Methodists, 1823. See J. Wal- 
ford, Memoirs, 1855. 

Bourne, Vincent (1695-1747), Eng. 
classical scholar and poet. Went from 
Westminster to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, finally becoming a master in his 
old school. Pub. Lat. poems of poetic 
as well as linguistio merit. Many are 
translations, and often surpass their 
originals. His pupil, Cowper, ranked him 
as high as Ovid. Lamb also has praised 
his Lat. verse. The best ed. of his 
Poemaia has a memoir by John Mitford. 

Bournemouth, watering-place and winter 
resort on Poole Bay, off the coast of 
Hampshire, England, 25 m. S.W. of 
Southampton. It received its charter of 
incorporation in 1890, became a co. bor. 
in 1900, and a pari. bor. In 1918. Pop. 

118.000. Its sheltered position in a pine 
valley, and its even temp., have made it 
a favourite winter resort for invalids. 
The sanatorium for consumptives was 
built in 1855, and there are numerous 
hospitals and convalescent and nursing 
homes. In the churchyard of St. Peter’s 
are buried Godwin, Mary Wollstonecroft, 
and Mary Shelley. B. has a fine stretch 
of sands, parks, winter gardens, 2 piers, 
one 1000 ft. long, and golf courses. The 
UnderoUfl Drive has, since 1914, been 
extended until it now forms an unbroken 

S romenade of 2 m. The Russell -Cotes 
luseum and Art Gallery is situated in B., 
which also has free libraries and two large 
boarding-schools for girls. During the 
season, steamers ply between B. and other 
centres on the mainland and the Isle of 
Wight. Yachting in Poole Harbour is 
popular among the visitors. Outside the 
tn. an aerodrome has been erected,which is 
available for civil aviation. The Pavilion, 
comprising theatre, dance halls, etc., was 
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opened in 1929. The area of B. until 
1930 was 6643 ac.; but this was nearly 
doubled in that year by amalgamating 
with the bor., the para, of Kinaon and 
Holdenhurst and the open space known 
as Hengistbury Head (454 ac.). With 
those additions, the bor. area is 12,146 
ac., and its coastline taken some 2 m. 
furthei^ eastward. The par. of Kinson Is 
notable for an anct. church, about which 
clings the tradition of smuggling days. 
This is the sixth extension of B. In the 

g ast half”century or more. In which period 
t. has grown from an insignificant tn. to 
be one of the largest seaside resorts In the 
country. Town-planning schemes were 
successfully carried out in order to safe- 
guard development under the extension, 
and the municipality is now (1946) con- 
sidering a far-reaching plan devised by 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie to remodel the 
centre of the tn, and to develop the 
coastal area, embracing the hors, of B., 
Poole, and Christchurch, to make B. one 
of the most attractive watering-places in 
Europe. During the Second World War, 
the tn. sufl'ered comparatively little. 
There were, however, some 50 air-raids, 
notably on Apr. 10-11, 1942, and May 23, 
1943, In all, some 250 buildings wore 
destroyed or damaged beyond repair, and 
the total casualty list numbered over 700. 

Bournonite, copper lead antimony 
sulphide, CuPbSbS,. It is an opaque 
mineral, of a dull grey colour, with bright 
metallic lustre. It occurs in tabuhir, 
orthorhombic crystals, which sometimes 
form wheel -shaped, twinned growths; 
hence the miners’ name ‘cog-wheel ore.’ 
It is first mentioned by Philip Rashleigh 
In 1797; later, in 1804, by the comte do 
Bournon, from whom it derived its name, 
though Bournon himself named it En- 
dellion, after the place in Cornwall where 
it wets first found. It is also to be found 
at Noudorf in the Harz, Germany, and 
a few other localities. 

Bournville, estate in the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham. It was founded as a 
model vil. by George Cadbury (1839- 
1922), head of the firm of cocoa and 
chocolate manufacturers, and is now ad- 
ministered under the Boumvllle Village 
Trust as a garden city for employees of 
the firm. 

Bourr6e, dance of Fr, or Sn. origin, 
which was in vogue in France in the period 
of Louis XIV. It was verv simUar to the 
avotte, but differed from It by its phases, 
eginning at the last quarter of the 
measure, not at the half-way. The dance 
called B., which is still popular in 
Auvergne and Anjou to the music of the 
musette or to that of the hurdy-gurdy, 
seems quite different. It Is generally in 
3-4 time, but occasionally written in 2-4. 
As a musical form Bs. are often found in 
the works of the older composers, such 
as Bach. 

Bourrienne, Louis Antoine Fauvelet de 
(1769-1834), Fr. diplomatist; an early 
friend and secretary of Napoleon I. He 
was b. at Sens and became intimate 
with Napoleon at the military school at 
Brlenne. He became secretary of the 
embassy at Stuttgart, 1792; secretary of 


Napoleon, 1797, whom he accompanied 
to Italy and Egypt. He waa appointed 
a councillor of state in 1801, but was dis- 
missed from office in the following year 
on a charge of peculation. In 1805, how- 
ever, he was sent as charg6 d’affaires to 
Hamburg, but was recalled on account 
of his dishonest transactions, and was 
obliged to refund a million francs to the 

S ublic treasury (1810). He then deserted 
apoleon and supported the Bourbons, 
and sat in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives (1815). After the revolution of 1830, 
he went out of his mind and d. in a lunatic 
asylum at Caon. His Mdmoires siir 
NapoUon (10 vols., Paris, 1820) are un- 
reliable and spiteful. 

Bourrit, Maro Th6odore (1735-1819), 
Swiss ortlst and naturalist, 6. at Geneva. 
He made numerous excursions in the 
Alps, and devoted all bis energies to their 
study. He was the first to make an 
attempt to climb Mont Blanc, which he 
did in 1784, but he did not succeed until 
3 years later, after Balmat and Saussuro 
had done so. His chief works are: De- 
scription des glcLcUrts du ducM de Savoie, 
1774: Description des aspects du Mont 
Blanc, 1776; Description des Alpes pen- 
nines ct rh^tiennes, 1781; Description des 
cols €t passages des Alpes, 1803. 

Bourse, name applied on the Continent 
to a stock exchange, money market, or 
any place where merchants resort. The 
Royal Exchange of London was originally 
called Gresham’s Burse; it was built at his 
own expense by Sir Thomas Gresham 
(1566-67) on the model of one at Antwerp. 
The Paris B. was designed by Brongiiiart 
(1808) and was completed by Labarre 
(1827). 

Bousoat, tn. in the dept, of Gironde, 
Franco, 2 m. N.W. of Bordeaux. It is 
practically a suburb of Bordeaux, and 
there are many country houses, a hydro- 
pathic establishment, and a coast wireless 
station. Pop. 15,000. 

Boussa, Bussa, or Bussang, tn. in central 
Africa, on an is. In the Niger, Brit. Pro- 
tectorate of N. Nigeria. It was the scene 
of Mungo Park’s death in 1806. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Boussac, tn. of France, cap. of an arron. 
in dept, of Creuse. Possesses a castle 
decorated with tapestries said to have 
adorned the Turkish Prince Zizim's apart- 
ments at Bourganeuf. Pop. 1200. 

Boussingault, Jean Baptists Joseph 
Dieudonn4 (1802-87). Fr. chemist. He 
studied at the School of Mines of Saint - 
Etienne; served under Gen. Bolivar in 
the S. Amer. war of independence; on 
his return to France became prof, of 
cbem. at Lyons. In 1839 he became a 
member of the Institute and prof, of 
agriculture in the Consejrvatoire des Arts 
et Metiers, Paris. In 1876 ho was made 
grand oflHcer of the Legion of Honour. 
He won fame for his experimental investi- 
gations in agric. science. Pub. J^conomie 
ruraJe, 2 vols., 1844; now ed. in 3 vols., 
1860-64 and 1887-91; trans. into Eng. 
and Ger. 

Boussu, tn. In the prov. of Halnaut, 
Belgium, on the Haine, 7 m.i W. of Mona. 
In the tn. and neighbourhood are coal 
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mines, smelting works, and copper and 
Iron foundries. Two engagements be- 
tween the Fr. and the Austrians took 
place here on Apr. 28, and Nov. 4, 1792. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Boutell, Charles (1812-77), Brit, archeeo- 
logist, b. in Norfolk. He was rector of 
Downham Market, 1847-50; and vicar of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Wlggenshall, Nor- 
folk, 1850-56, B. founded the London 
and Middlesex Archoeologlcal Society, 
1855. Among other works of the kind 
he wrote M onumental Braaaes and Slabs 
of the Middle Ages, 1847; A Mamml of 
British ArchBex)logv , 1858; and Heraldry, 
Historical and Popular, 1863. 

Bouterwek, Frederick (1765-1828), Ger. 
poet and philsopher. Began by writing 
novels and verses, then turned to literary 
hist, and philosophy, adopting Ideas first 
of Kant and later of Jacobi. His chief 
works are: Oeschichie der neuern Poesie 
und Beredsarnkeit, 1801-19; Aphorismen 
nach Kant’s Lehre vorgelegt, 1793; Ideen 
zu einer allgemeinen Apodiktik, 1799. 

Bouts, Dierick (c. 1410-75), Dutch land- 
scape and historical painter. Some un- 
certainty exists about his name, which 
occurs as Theodorlciis (Lat.) or Thierry 
B.; often as Thierry de Haarlem, or 
Stuerbout, though probably ho has no 
connection with that family of painters. 
B. settled In Louvain (c. 1448), being 
appointed painter to the tn. council (c. 
1468). Probably a pupil of Hubert 
van Eyck; his work shows some resem- 
blance to that of Van der Weyden. In 
1468 B, finished 2 largo pictures for 
Louvain tn. hall. These (now In Brussels 
Gallery) Illustrate a legend in Godfrey 
of Viterbo’s chronicle praising the virtue 
of lustice, OH exemplified in a Judgment 
of Otho III. They are striking and power- 
ful works with life-size flares. In 1468- 
1472 he painted the *La8t Judgment.* 
Other works are ‘ Triptych of St. Eras- 
mus’s Martyrdom* in St. Peter’s Church, 
Louvain; also ‘Triptych of the Last 
Supper* (c. 1463). The shutters of this 
are now at Munich, the wings at Berlin. 
Many works formerly attributed to Mem- 
llno are proved to be B.’s (‘History of St. 
Ursula* at Bruges). 

Bouts-rim^s, a pastime in vogue among 
literary circles during the seventeenth ana 
eighteenth centuries, particularly in 
France. One member of the party gives 
out certain rhyming words, and the rest 
of the players compose verses, using the 
given words as their rhyme endings. The 
amusement was ridiculed by Addison: 
see Spectator, No. 60. 

Bouvet, Francois Joseph (1753-1832). 
Fr. admiral. Ho distinguished hlmaeli 
in service In the E. Indies in the 
time of Hyder All and, later. In the 
Napoleonic wars, ho commanded a div. 
of ships at the battle of the First of June, 
1794. In 1802 he was sent out to occupy 
Guadeloupe. 

Bouvet Island, a small uninhabited is. 
In the S. Atlantio Ocean, chiefly used as 
a whaling station, the possession of which 
was the subject of dispute between Great 
Britain and Norway. The is. lies at 
S. lat. 52* 26’ and E. long. 3* 24'. The 


location of the la. was uncertain, there 
being another is. in the vicinity, located 
by a Ger. expedition in 1898, that was 
taken for the is. discovered by Lozler- 
Bouvet In 1739. The Norweman claim 
was based on the acknowledged fact that 
an expedition of Norwegians had landed 
on (the original) B. I. In 1927. The Brit. 
Gov. waived Its claim in Nov. 1928. 

Bouvier, John (1787-1861). Amer. 
jurist, b. at Codogno, Italy; his family 
emigrated to Philadelphia, 1802; became 
an Amer. citizen, 1812; admitted to the 
Bar, 1818 ; recorder of Philadelphia, 1836 ; 
and 1838 till his death associate Justice 
of the court of criminal sessions. He pub. 
a standard law dictionary and ed. Bacon’s 
Abridgment of the Law. 

Bouvines, or Bovines, vll. In the dept, 
of Nord, France, 6 m. S.E. of Lille. It 
is noted ns the scene of the victory of 
Philip Augustus of France over Otho IV., 
emperor of Germany; John, king of 
England; and the count of Flanders, in 
1214. Pop. 600. 

Bouxwiller, or Buxwiller, tn. of the 
dept. Das-Rhin, France. It has brick 
and tile and chemical works. Pop. 3000. 

Bovate, or Oxgang, old Eng. land 
measure, being tbe extent of land an 
ox could plough in a year, which varied 
from 8 to 24 ao. ; one-eighth of a carucate, 
the land ploughed by a team of 8 oxen. 

Boves, tn. of Italy, situated at the foot 
of the Alps, about 4 m. from Cuneo, 
There are marble quarries and Iron mines 
in the dlst. 

Bovay Traoey, vll. in Devonshire, 
England, 81 m. W.N.W. of Teignmouth, 
with a railway station. The B. Beds 
are a deposit of sands, clays, and Uralte, 
due to the degradation of the neighbour- 
ing Dartmoor granite. The layer Is 
200-300 ft. thick, and extends from B. T. 
to Newton Abbot. The latest investiga- 
tions go to prove that the geological 
formation closely resembles that of tbe 
Bournemouth Beds or Lower Bagshot. 
The clay extracted is valuably and used 
for pipe and potter’s clay. The lignite 
or B. coal (worked since 1714) is some- 
times burned in the local kilns but is not 
economical. Pop. 3000. 

Bovidee, family of mammals inoluded 
in the order Unralata and of ruminant 
habit. The family consists of antelopes, 
sheep, goats, and oxen, with their different 
species and varieties, but the different 
sub-families are not sharply defined or 
easily separated from one another. They 
occur In all parts of the Old World, 
but are not native to Australia and S. 
America. They are artlodactylate (i.e. 
even-toed), and all the males have hollow 
horns ; horns are frequently present, but 
sometimes absent, In the females. 'Their 
chief distinguishing features are their 
horns, limbs, stomach, and teeth. About 
45 genera and 200 species exist, of whiob 
most are antelopes. 

Bovill, Sir Winiam (1814-73), Eng. 
Judge, noted for his decisions In com- 
mercial cases. He became barrister 1841, 
and Joined the home circuit. Q.O., 1855; 
M.P. for Guildford, 1857. The Partner- 
ship Law Amendment Act, which ho 
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helped to pass, 1866, la called B.'a Act. 
B. waa Bolicitor-general, 1866, and vacated 
office the same year to become chief 
Justice of the common pleas. 

Bovines, see BouviNKS. 

Bovino, episcopal city In the prov. of 
Foffgla, S. Italy, situated on the Apen- 
nines, 2100 ft. above the sea, and 18 m. 
S.W. of Fogjfla. It has an anot. cathe- 
dral. The trade is In wine and oil. Pop. 
7000. 

Bovista, genus of gasteromycetous 
fungi, or puffballs (q.v.), which differ 
only slightly from Lycoperdon (q.v.). 
Many species are found in America and 
a few in Britain: sev. are edible. B. 
gigantea, the bull pull-ball or frog’s 
cheese, has the form of a flattened ball, 
and is at first perfectly white. Specimens 
have been gathered which measure 9 ft. 
In circumference. 

Bow, of a shin, the forepart or stem, 
which cleaves the water as the vessel 
moves. A naval architect speaks of the 
or *V’ form Bs., referring to the 
ehape of the section, whilst sailors describe 
Various types as being broad or full, and 
lean or fine Bs. As ‘starboard* and 
‘port* are used respectively of the right 
and left sides of the vessel, looking for- 
ward, it is possible to speak of the star- 
board and port Bs., which mean, of 
course, at the stem. 

Bow (Fr. archet, Ger. boaen, It. arco), 
by means of which stringed Instruments, 
as the violin, are made to give forth their 
tone. It is made of a thin staff of elastic 
wood tapering slightly to the lower end, 
from 29*134 to 2d’528 in. in length. It 
is divided, as a whole, into 6 parts: the 
stick, the ferrule, the nut, the hair, and 
the head. The hairs, numbering from 
110 to 200 of the best white horsehair, 
are fastened to the lower end, and their 
tension is regulated by the nut. 

Bow, see Archery. 

Bow, diet, of London, 3 m. E. of 
St. Paul’s, In the metropolitan bor. of 
Poplar, and the pari. nor. of Tower 
Hamlets (B. with Bromley returning 1 
member). It has 3 railway stations. 

Bow Church, or, in full, the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow or S. Maria de Arcubus, 
situated on the S. side of Cheapside, 
London. It was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1670-80 on the site of an 
eleventh -century church which was burnt 
down in the Great Fire. The old ‘Bow 
Bells* of London were also destroyed in 
the fire and were replaced by new ones 
in 1768. The church is notable for its 
well-proportioned spire, some 220 ft, in 
height, which is the finest of the ^ires 
built by Wren. The church suffered 
severely during the Ger. air attack on 
London in May 1941. The interior was 
gutted by fire, but the steeple still stands 
and the early Norman crypt was un- 
damaged. 

Bowden, small tn. of S. Australia, a 
suburb of Adelaide; pop. 6000. 

Bowdioh, Thomas Edward (1791-1824), 
Eng. traveller in Africa and scientific 
writer, b, at Bristol. He conducted a 
mission to Ashanti in 1816, and on his 
return pub. A Mission from Cape Coast 
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CasiU to Ashanti, 1819, and the African 
Committes, 1819. He then studied mathe- 
matics and natural science In Paris for a 
time, and in 1822 set out on a second 
expedition, but d. of fever at Bathurst, 
Gambia. He wrote sev. works, of which 
mention may be made of a translation of 
Mollieu’s Travels to the Source of the 
Senegal and Gambia, 1820; Discoveries 
of the Portuguese in Angola and Mozam- 
bique, 1824. 

Bowditch. Nathaniel (1773-1838), Amer. 
mathematician and astronomer, b. at 
Salem, Massachusetts. From early youth 
showed a bent for mathematics, but was 
bred to his father’s business as a cooper, 
and later apprenticed to a ship -chandler. 
Between 1795 and 1803 went on 6 long 
voyages to perfect himself in practl^ 
navigation. Translation of Laplace’s 
M6canique c6leste, 1829-38, with anno- 
tations, is one of his chief works. To this 
(fourth ed.) his son’s Life is prefixed, 1839. 
This was elaborated into a separate bio- 
graphy by another son, 1865. He also 
pub. New American Practical Navigator, 
and was offered professorships at various 
Amer. univs. 

Bowdler, Thomas (1754-1825), editor of 
the Family Shakespeare, in 10 vols., in 
which ‘those words and expressions are 
omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud In a family,’ 1818. He also 
ed. Gibbon's History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ‘with the care- 
ful omissions of all passages of an irreligi- 
ous or immoral tendency.’ His prudery 
was much ridiculed, and gave rise to the 
word ‘bowdlerlsm.* 

Bowdoin College, estab. for the higher 
education of men, founded at Brunswick, 
Maine, In 1794, in honour of James Bow- 
doin (tf.v.). Bowdoin’s son gave large 
grants of land, money, etc., to B. C., 
which has a faculty of over 60 members 
for some 600 seniors. Juniors, and fresh- 
men. A library of over 140,000 vols. 
In 1928 a Union building and a swimming- 
pool were added to the college. 

Bowdoin, James (1726-90), Amer. 
statesmen, graduated at Harvard in 
1746. During his governorship of Massa- 
chusetts (1786-86), he suppresied the in- 
surrection known as Shays’s rebellion. 
In a letter to Benjamin Franklin he sug- 
gested that the phosphorescence of the 
sea was due to animalcules. It was in 
recognition of bis scientific research that 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, was 
named after him. 

Bowel, one of the diva, of the ali- 
mentary canal below the stomach. It 
consists of the small intestine, which is 
divided into the duodenum, jejunum, and 
ileum: and the large, which is divided 
into toe caecum, colon, and rectum. See 
further under Intestines. 

BoweU, Sir Mackenzie (1823-1917), 
Canadian politician, son of a carpenter. 
6. at RlckfnghaU, Suffolk, Dec. 27. His 
parents emigrated in 1833 to Belleville, 
Canada; here he became a journalist and 
newspaper proprietor. In 1867 ho en- 
tered the Canadian parliament as member 
for N. Hostings; after holding this seat 
for 26 years he passed to the Senate. As 
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a Conservative and leader of the Orangre- 
men ho took a prominent part in politics; 
being suooesaively minister of customs, 
mUitia, and commerce, and from Deo. 
1894 to April 1896 Premier. His party 
being defeated on the education question, 
he led the opposition from 1896 to 1906. 
In 1895 he was made K.C.M.G. D. at 
Belleville, Ontario, Deo. 11. 

Bowen, Charles Synge Christopher, Lord 
(1835-94), Eng. lawyer and Judge, b. in 
Gloucestershire, A great classlcalscholar, 
he became fellow of Balllol, 1858, and 
was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
1861. He appeared in the famous Tlch- 
borne case, 1872. He was raised to the 
Court of Appeal, 1882; became lord of 
appeal in ordinary, 1893. His lost public 
service was presiding over the commis- 
sion for Inquiring into the Featherstone 
riots. B. wrote The Alabama Claim 
and Arbitration considered from a Legal 
Point of View, 1868; and Virgil in English 
Verse. 

Bowen, Elizabeth Dorothea Cole (b. 

1899), Irish novelist, b. in Dublin, the 
daughter of Henry C^ole B., of Bowen’s 
Court, CO. Cork. She came to England at 
the age of 7, was educated at Folkestone, 
and has lived in England with Intervals 
spent in Ireland and travelling. Her 
first vol. of short stories. Encounters, was 
pub. in 1923, followed by Ann Lee’s and 
other Stories in 1926. The full-len^h 
novel. The Hotel, appeared in 1927, and 
her reputation was firmly estab. by her 
succeeding novels, The Last September 
(1929), Friends and delations (1931h To 
the North (1932), I’he House in Paris 
(1935), and The Death of the HeaH (1938). 
Her stories are remarkable for their sensi- 
tive delineation of character and their 
revelation of the inner springs of motive. 
Joining Charles and other Stories was pub. 
in 1929, and The Cat Jumps and other 
Stories in 1934. In 1942 she pub. a 
family hist., Bowen’s Court. 

Bowen, Sir George Ferguson (1821-99), 
Brit, administrator and colonial governor, 
b. in Ireland, and educated at Oxford. 
Between 1859 and 1887 was successively 
governor of Queensland, New Zealand 
(put an end to Maori war), Victoria, 
Mauritius, and Hong Kong. Ho wrote 
Ithaoa in 1850 (identifying It with 
Homer’s); Mount Athos, Theasaly, arid 
Epirus, 1862: Imperial Federation, 1886; 
and Thirty Years of Colonial Government, 
1689 

Bowen, Richard (1761-97), Brit, naval 
officer, b. at Ilfracombe. In 1794 he 
received bis appointment as commander, 
and in the same year became captain of 
the Terpsichore, 3 2 -gun frigate, which he 
commanded tlB his death. After further 
operations in the W. Indies he returned 
to Europe, and In Oct. 1796, off Carta- 
gena, captured the Sp. frigate Mabonesa. 
The Terpsielwre was greatly damaged, 
but by Deo. she was oft Cadiz, where she 
encountered the Fr. 3 6 -gun frigate Vestale. 
His eventful career ended dunng Nelson’s 
unlucky attack on Santa Cruz, July 1797, 
when B. was shot dead. 

Bower, Archibald (1686-1766), Scottish 
eooles, historian, educated at Douay and 


Rome. He Joined the Jesuit order, 1706. 
He was a member of the court of the 
Inquisition in Macerata, 1723-26. He 
ed. Universal History, 1735-44; and wrote 
History of the Popes, 1748-66. 

Bower, or Bowmaker, Walter (1385- 
1449), the ‘continuator of Fordun,’ abbot 
of the monastery of St. Ooluruba, in 
the is. of Inobcolm, firth of Forth. 
When John Fordun died, he had written 
h\& Scotichronicon to the death of David I., 
1153, in 5 books. B. added 11 books, 
continuing the hist, to the death of 
James I., 1437. Walter Goodall pub. an 
ed. in Edinburgh In 1759. 

Bowerbank, James Soott (1797-1877), 
Eng. geologist, b. in London. Succeeded 
with a brother to his father’s distillory. 
Always interested In botany, astronomy, 
and natural hist, he worked enthusiasti- 
cally at the microscope, and formed a 
large collection of fossils. He founded 
with others ‘The London Clay Club,’ 
1836; pub. History of the Fossil Fruits of 
London Clay, 1840. Became F.R.S., 
1842; part founder of Paleeontographlcal 
Society, 1847. B. was much interested 
I In the study of sponges, and on retire- 
I ment from active life wrote A Mono- 
graph of the British Spongiadm (Ray 
Society, 1864-82). The Brit. Museum 
I bought his fine collection, 1864. 

Bower Bird, or Satin Bird, name given 
to certain birds of the Australian family 
Ptil orb ynch idee, the best-known species of 
which are Ptilorhi/nchus holosericeus, the 
satin, and Chlamydodera maculata, the 
spotted B. B. Also known as birds of 
the Paradisld® family. The Eng. name 
Is given. The B. B. is also found in Now 
Guinea, e.g. the species Amblyornis 
inomatus on account of the birds habitually 
building^bowers or ‘runs’ as well os nests. 

Bow Fell, a mt. peak In the lake dJst. 
of Cumberland, some 8 m. W. of Amble- 
side. Height, 2950 ft. 

Bowfln, see Mudfish. 

Bowie-knife, an Amor, hunting-knife, 
called after Col. James Bowie (c. 1790- 
1836), who in a skirmish near Natchez, 
1827, killed an opponent with a black- 
snalth’s file; this file he afterwards 
fashioned into a double-edged blade, 
about a foot long and more than an inch 
wide. 

Bow-lege {Genu varum), a deformity 
marked by separation of the knees when t 
the ankles are touching. There is usually 
outward curvature of both femur and 
tibia. It may occur In one leg only, but 
is generally found in both. At birth all 
infants are bandy-legged, but during their 
first year a gradual change comes, tbe 
cartilage hardening to bone. In normal 
cases the lower limbs thus get prepared 
to support the body. Any attempt to 
walk too early must cause arrest in 
development of the limbs or an increase 
of the bandy condition. If a child is 
rachitic or weakly in any way this condi- 
tion may bo almost permanent. The 
chief cause is rickets, which makes the 
legs unable to support the weight of the 
body. Other causes are occupations of 
certain kinds (such as that of Jockey or 
postilion), followed before the bones have 
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irrown and hardened properly; trauma- 
tism, etc. Any active, heavy child may 
become bow-leggred if allowed to bo too 
much on its feet. Treatment must 
largely depend on the cause of deformity 
and the patient’s age. In young children 
treatment of the constitutional disease 
will usually effect a cure; in older patients 
an operation is needed. In a case caused 
by rlcketa diet and general hygiene are 
of the utmost importance. Rest on the 
back and massage are advantageous. The 
deformity is the opposite to that known 
as knock-knee {Genu valgxnn) (q.v,). 

Bowloi, Samuel (1826-78) Amer. Jour- 
nalist, 6. at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
son of Samuel B., who estab. the weekly 
Springfield Republican. B. Jun. devoted 
most of his life to the dally Republican, 
and by his ability gave It a national 
reputation. B. also wrote books of 
travel. The Life and Times of Samuel 
Bowles (2 vols., 1885) by Merrlam is prac- 
tically a hist, of Amer. politics after the 
compromise of 1850. 

Bowles, William Lisle (1762-1850), Eng. 
poet, b. at King’s Sutton, Northampton- 
shire, educated at Winchester School and 
Trinity College, Oxford. lie became 
rector of Bremhill, Wiltshire, and pre- 
bendary of Salisbury Catliodral. In 1789 
he pub. Fourteen Sonnets on Picturesque 
Spots. His longer poems. The Spirit of 
Discovery, 1804; The Missionary of the 
Andes, 1815; The Grave of the Last Saxon, 
1822, have not the merit of his sonnets. 
In 1807 he pub. his ed. of Pope’s works, 
with a memoir and critical notes, which 
gave rise to the famous * Pope and Bowles’ 
controversy. See Gilflllan’s ed. of his 
works, with memoir, 1855, and G. 
Greever’s A Wiltshire Parson and his 
Friends, 1926. 

Bowling, an Indoor game played in an 
alley with wooden balls and 10 wooden 
pins. Though played in Germany and 
the Low Countries since the fourteenth 
century, it attained its greatest popularity 
in the U.S.A., being introauccd thither 
by the Dutch emigrants. Up to 1840 
the Dutch pop. of New York played the 
game on the green, and the howlers’ 
square N. of the Battery is still called 
B. Green. The first covered alleys w^ere 
of hardened clay or slate, but they are 
now of alternate pine and maple strips 
of a width of about IJ ft. and set on edge 
and fastened together and to the bod of 
the alley. The alley Itself Is 414 in. wide 
and 80 ft. long, while on each side is a 
9-iu, gutter to catch ‘wldes,’ and at the 
back a heavily padded wall. It is played 
with 10 pins or '^sklttles ’ (the tenth having 
been addded to evade the law against the 
game of 9 pine), which are set up in the 
form of a triangle. The balls may be any 
size not exceeding 27 in. in circumference 
and 164 lb. in weight. There Is no limit 
to the number of players, though 5 is 
the usual number for championship teams. 
The object of the game is tn knock the 
pins down, each player rolling 3 balls 
(a frame), 10 frames making a game, 
though in flrst’Class matches only 2 balls 
are bowled. If all 3 balls are used, the 
number of pins overturned is recorded. 


Where 2 only are used a seemingly com- 
plicated mode of scoring by strikes and 
spares is adopted. There are thousands 
of B. clubs in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
nearly all under the jurisdiction of the 
Amer. Bowling Congress. Variations of 
the game are cocked hat, quintet, four 
back, duck pin, bead pin, etc., the varia- 
tion being in the size or disposition of 
the pins, the size of the balls, the number 
of pins, or the mode of scoring. For the 
Eng. form of the game see Sicittlks. 

Bowling Green : 1 . Co. seat of Warren 
CO., Kentucky, on the Barren R., and on 
the Louisville and Nashville railroad. 
It contains many educational institutions, 
including Ogden College, 1877 ; Potter 
College for women, 1889; and the S. 
Norman School and Business College. 
It was incorporated in 181 2, and rocoivod 
a charter In 1893. There is considerable 
trade in agric. produce, and also in horses 
and cattle. During the Civil war It was 
an important strategic point. Pop. 
14,500. 2. Co. seat of Wood co., Ohio, 

on the Cincinnati, Uarallton, and Dayton, 
and tho Toledo and Ohio Central railroads. 
There are foundries, canneries, cut-glass 
works, etc. Oil and natural gas are 
found, and it is an agric. dist. Pop. 
7000. 

Bowls, the oldest of Brit, outdoor 
pastimes next to archery, dating back, 
at least In Its rudimentary forms, to 
the thirteenth century. Contemporary 
MSS. contain drawings, that sometimes 
represent players bowling at a jack {e.g. a 
a MS. in the Windsor Royal Library, 
No. 20 E. Iv.) and sometimes as bowling 
at no apparent mark at all {e.g, a four- 
teenth-century MS. book of prayers In 
the Douse collection at the Bodleian 
Idbrary, Oxford). Tho game grow so 
popular that it threatenod to jeopardize 
the practice of archery, with the result 
that statutes forbidding it, togotlier with 
other sports, were passed in tho reigns 
of Edward III., Richard 11., and other 
monarchs. When tho bow bad fallen 
into desuetude as a weapon of war, bowling 
continued to be the subject of repressive 
legislation on account of its all-too- 
frequent connection with taverns, which 
caused them to be much patronised by 
gamesters and the dissolute generally. 
Tho word bowls occurs first in the Act of 
1511, which confirmed previous enact- 
ments against unlawful games. Land- 
owners under a later Act could obtain 
licences to play on their own private 
greens, but throughout the Tudor period 
the game continued to be the subject of 
legislative interference, and in Eliza- 
beth’s reign the scandals of the bowling 
alleys grew notorious. But tho game 
still waxed in popular favour, and if 
Shakespeare Is to be credited, women 
played it in his time {Richard If., Act 
III. So. iv). By this time biased B. 
had been introduced, and doubtless pic- 
tures that represent Sir Francis Drake on 
Plymouth Hoe are accurate in portraying 
that historic match as being played with 
such B. In 1618 the game had grown 
high In royal favour, and James I. and 
his sons Prince Henry and Charles I. of 
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England were all enthusiastic bowlers. 
Evelyn and Pepys both record the fact 
that notable persons played the game for 
stakes; and Indeed It was only after the 
revolution of 1688 that it degenerated 
once more into a pot-house recreation. 
Its revival la due to its popularity In 
Scotland, In which country it became 
popular In the nineteenth century al- 
though known at a much earlier date. 
The celebrated Southampton Bowling 
Club was founded as long ago as 1299. 
Many others, like the greens in Candle- 
riggs and Gallowgato, date back to the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 
It was not, liowevor, until meetings were 
held in Glasgow to promote a national 
association that the game really became 
organised and a national code of rules 
adopted, and the first regular bowling 
club of which there exists any trace is the 
Willowbank Club, founded in Glasgow 
at the commencement of last century. 
Another notable step in Scotland was the 
use of seaside turf for seed-grown or 
meadow turf. Further, Scottish emi- 
grants introduced the game wherever they 
went, notably in the colonies. B. is played 
on the continent of Europe, though hardly 
on Bclentiflc principles. There is also 
some warrant for supposing that the 
Dutch played it in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, when the Scottish Influence 
seemed to bo waning, Australia led the 
way in organisation by the establishment 
in 1880 of the Bowling Association of 
Victoria and New S. Wales. In 1892 the 
Scottish Bowling Association was founded, 
and then between 1895 and 1904 the 
Midland Cos., the London and S. Cos., 
the Imperial, the Eng,, and the Irish and 
Welsh bodies were formed, and though 
this multiplicity of associations tended 
at first to prejudice homogeneity In 
organisation, yet their very formation 
indicates the fact of the tremendous popu- 
larity of the game. It lias now become 
oulte a local feature of tns. In Scotland 
the public greens are self-supporting from 
a charge Including the use of B. for 
a few pence an hour per player. In 
I>ondon the upkeep of the greens falls on 
the rates, and players have to provide 
their own B. There are 2 kinds of 
bowling-greens, the level and the crown. 
The former is the usual kind, the latter 
being confined almost entirely to the 
N. and Midland cos. The crown has a 
fall which may be as much as 18 in. all 
round from the middle to the sides and 
affords but limit cd scope for skill and 
scientific play. The level may bo any 
size, but an ideal green is 42 yds. square. 
The orthodox direction is up and down — 
the corner to corner being really a shift 
adopted for an nnderslzed green. The 
whole ground is excavated to a depth of 
from 1 to 2 ft., drained, and the turf laid 
over layers of CTavel, cinders, mould, and 
silver sand. Round the entire green la 
a ditch space nearly level with the green 
and sloping gently away from it, the side 
next the turf being lined with boarding 
and the ditoh Itfeelf being bottomed with 
wooden spars on the foundation; beyond 


the ditch are banks of turf. The green 
is divided into spaces not less than 19 to 
21 ft. In width styled ‘rinks,* which word 
also designates each set of players, and 
these rinks are numbered on a plate fixed 
in the bank at each end. Every player 
uses 4 lignum vltss B. in single-banded 
games, but only 2 in matches. The bias is 
obtained by making one side more convex 
than the other, the bulge showing the 
side of the bias. No bowl must have less 
than No. 3 bias, i.e. it should draw about 
6 ft. to a 30-yd. jack. The diameter of 
the bowl should not be less than 4 4 in. 
nor more than 54 in., while its weight 
should not exceed 34 lb. The jack is 
a white earthenware ball 24 in. in dia- 
meter. Theoretically the game is simple, 
the aim of the player being to roll his 
bowl 80 as to cause it to rest nearer to 
the jack than his opponent’s, or to 
protect n well-placed bowl or to dislodge 
a bowl in a better position than his own. 
In practice, however, there Is great 
opportunity for skill. Ordinarily a 
match team consists of 4 rinks of 4 
players each. The leader of each rink is 
chosen for his skill in playing to the Jack. 
The ideal position for the leader is a bowl 
at rest in front or behind the lack, but 
not obstructing the path of subsequent 
B. As a rule a ‘ singles* match consists of 
21 points or 21 ends. See W. W. TVBtchell, 
Manual of Bowl-playing ^ 1880; Sam 
Aylwin, The Gentle Art of Bowling, 1904; 
J. M. Pretsell, The Game of Bowls, 1908; 
J. A. Manson, The Complete Bowler, 1919; 
and F. Hotchkiss, The Game of Bowls, 1937. 

Bowmaker, Walter, see Bower, Walter. 

Bow'man, Isaiah (5. 1878), Amer. geo- 
grapher. Educated at the State normal 
college, Ypsilanti, Michigan, and at 
Harvard. Was assistant in physiography 
at Harvard, 1904-5, and, later, instructor 
in geograT>hy at Yale and prof, of geo- 
graphy at Yale, 1909-15. Director of the 
Amer. Geographical Society. Went with 
the ge(»Kraphlcal and geological Yale 
Peruvian expedition in 1907, and was 
leader of the expedition to the central 
Andes under the auspices of the Amer. 
Geographical Society in 1913. He was 
a member of various territorial commis- 
sions of the Peace Conference at Paris in 
1919. Among his numerous pub. works 
are Forest Physiography, 1911; South 
America, 1915; The Andes of Southern 
Peru, 1916; The New World — Problems 
in Political Geography, 1921 ; Desert Trails 
of Atacama, 1923; The New World, 1926. 

Bowman, Sir William (1816-92), Eng. 
oculist, b. at Nantwich. Ho was prof, 
of physiology at King’s College, London, 
1845-55; Fellow of the Royal Society, 
1841; and of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, 1844; the first president of the 
(jphtbalmological Society, 1880-83. He 
won n great reputation by his Lectures on 
Operations on the Eye, 1849. He pub., 
in conjuction with Todd, The Anatomy 
and Physiology of Man, 1843-56, and his 
Collected Papers were ed. by Sanderson 
and Hilke, with a life by H. Power, 1892. 

Bowness, tn. on the E. shore of Lake 
Windermere, Westmorland, England, 8 m. 
N.W. of Kendal. Pop. 3800. 
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Bowrine, Sir John (1792-1872), Eng. 
statesman, traveller, and lingnist, h. at 
Ereter. He began life In a merchant's 
ofiBce, but devoted much of his time to 
languages, for which he had a remarkable 
talent. He became the first editor of the 
Westminster Henieii\ 1824, and trans. 
much foreign poetiw, both anct. and 
modem, into Eng. He was a member of 
Parliament 1835-37 and 1841-49, and an 
active free-trader; governor of Hong 
Kong, 1855. In 1856, the Arrow, bearing 
the Brit, flag, was fired upon, and B., to 
avenge the insult, bombarded Canton 



without consulting the home gov. His 
action was severely criticised, and a vote 
of censure was moved against him In 
Parliament. He retired on a pension in 
1859, and d. at Claremont. He wrote: 
Poetry of the Magyars, 1830; Sketch of 
the Language and Literature of Holland, 
1829; The Kingdom and People of Siam, 
1861 ; A Fisit to the Philippine Islands, 
1859;^ utobiographical Recollections, 1877. 

Bowsprit, the boom or spar projecting 
from the bows of a sailing ship and also 
of a steamer, when its stem is of the cut- 
water type. It supports the jib-boom. 
An elongation of the spar is used to fix the 
foremast stay-ropes, which carry the sails. 

Bow Street, a street between Long 
Acre and Russell Street, London, W.C., 
famous for its police court, which is the 
chief police court of the metropolis. The 
first of the B. S. magistrates was Sir 
Thomas de Veil, who, when an acting 
justice, lived in B. S. (1735), and the 
court really owes its subsequent estab- 
lishment in B. S. to him. Fielding, the 
great novelist, was the next holder of 
the post. Until 1829 the work of the 
B. S. magistrates embraced executive 
functions which are now performed by 
the commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police. Extradition warrants under the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Acts are Issued at 
B. S. police court. The street also gave 
its name to the B. S. runners, who 
served writs and acted as detectives up 
to the year 1829. 
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Bow Window, see Bat Window. 

Bo wood, the seat of the Lansdowne 
family. It Is 2 m. from Caine, Wiltshire, 
and is noted for its gardens. 

Bowyer, William (1699-1777), Eng. 
printer; educated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. In 1722 he became his 
father's partner in business, and in 1767 
his firm was chosen printers to the 2 
Houses of Parliament. His most Impor- 
tant work was a Gk. N.T., and he also 
w'rote 2 essays upon the Origin of Printing, 
W’hlch were pub. in 1774. He trans. 
Rousseau’s first Discourse in 1751. 

Box (Riijnis), genus of evergreen shrubs 
of the order Euphorblaceee. The com- 
mon B. (JB. sempervirens) is widely distri- 
buted, and found in hilly, chalky dists. 
The wood is of commercial value, used in 
wood -engraving, and in the manuf. of 
musical and mathematical instruments. 

Boxall, Sir William (1800-79), Eng. 
painter, 6. at Oxford. He studied at the 
Royal Academy and in Italy. Ho ex- 
hibited his ‘Jupiter and Latona* at the 
Academy in 1823; ‘The Contention of 
Michael and Satan for the Body of 
Moses,’ 1824; ‘Milton’s Reconciliation 
with his Wife,’ 1829; ‘Lear and Cordelia,' 
1830 ; and ‘ Hope,’ 1838. B. also designed 
illustrations for the Waverley novels. He 
visited Rome, 1833, and afterwards de- 
voted himself almost entirely to portrait- 
painting. 

Boxer or German Bulldog, a popular 
in Britain and the U.S.A. since being breed 
t l ossed with the Brit, bull-dog: an attrac- 
tive companion and good guard. Colours 
are brindle, red, or fawn. It is mueculai 
and compact, with broad head and short 
nose. 

Box Day, in Soots law, 2 days ap- 
pointed by the court of session during 
the spring vacation, two during the 
summer, and one at Christmas, for the 
lodgment of papers appointed by the 
lord ordinary in the previous session to 
be deposited in the court. It is so named 
from the boxes in which the docurnerits 
are placed. 

Box Elder, ornamental plant or shrub 
(Nogundliim) of the order Aceracero or 
maples. It resembles the ordinary maple, 
but has pinnate leaves. 

Boxers, The, name given by Europeans 
to the members of a secret society in 
Chinn. This association, partly religious, 
partly political, was organised in 1896 by 
the prefect of Shantung. Its members 
were opposed to foreign influence, and 
tlieir hostility was aggravated by demands 
of the W. powers for land and privileges 
in China. This, together with drought 
and famine and troubles at court, urged 
them on to terrible excesses. Murder of 
a missionary met with but slight punish- 
ment; hence they organlsea an anti- 
missionary rising, 1900, and determined 
to destroy aU foreigners in their country. 
They marched through China pillaging, 
destroying railways, and murdering mis- 
sionaries and Chinese Christians. The 
dowager empress gave support to the 
movement, tne imperial troops making 
no attempt to crush the rising. At 
Peking the B. murdered the chancellor 
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of tbe Jap. legation and the Qer. minister, 
Baron von Ketteler. and then besieged 
the legations. This intolerable behaviour 

S rlse to an intervention of all the 
ean powers. Amers. and Jap. also 
the allies for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the B. Hard fighting took place 
at Tientsin and elsewhere, but finally 
tbe relief party succeeded in freeing the 
besieged, Aug. 1900. The court fled, and 
the allies were left in possession of Peking 
until a peace was signed in Sept. 1901, 
by whicli China was obliged to pay a 
concerned. Most of the powers ear- 
marked this money for educational and 
social efforts on behalf of the Chinese 
people. Consult for fuller details China 
U7ider the Empress- Dowager » by Bland 
and Backhouse. 1910. 

Box*hauling (navigation), a manoeuvre 
practised when a sailing-ship close hauled 
refuses to tack and there is not room to 
wear. The head-sails are thrown aback 
to give her stem -way, the helm then put 
alee, and she falls off, after which she is 
rounded to, and her proper course re- 
sumed. 

Box Hill, a beauty spot In Surrey, 
England, being a spur of the N. Downs. 
600 ft. high, about a mile from Dorking, 
and so named from the box trees in It. 
It was given to the nation by Leopold 
Salomons and is now held by the National 
Trust. 

Boxing is the method of fighting with 
tbe flats either with or without gloves, 
though the latter method is not in vogUe 
to-day, but at one time it was very com- 
mon, and perhaps should really come 
under the heading of pugilism. In anct. 
times B. was practised at the Gk. games 
and the Rom. gladiatorial spectacles. 
Among both the Gks. and Roms., how- 
ever, the naked fist was not used, but a 
kind of glove known as the cestus. made 
of leather and sometimes loaded with 
Iron or lead. It was a terrible weapon, 
and these fights frequently proved fatal. 
It is in England, however, that the * noble 
art,’ as it is sometimes called, attained a 
high state of proficiency. It first came 
into public notice in this country In the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 
James Figg opened the first B. booth In 
London in 1719, and it continued to In- 
crease in popularity all through the 
reigns of the 4 Georges. Jack Broughton 
was the first man to think of using gloves 
for B. They were known aa mufflers, and 
the same boxer also drew up the first set 
of rules. After Broughton’s death the 
ubllc interest in the ring flagged a little, 
ut a boxer named Tom Johnston stepped 
into the breach. From 1750 up to about 
1820 the interest in the ring was enor- 
mous. All classes of society, high and 
low, took a part. Byron has related in 
his diary how he had lessons in B. from 
the famous ’Gentleman’ Jackson, who 
made a fortune out of pugilism. Men- 
doza the Jew, Jem Belcher, Humphreys, 
Tom Cribb, Spring, and Dutch Sam, were 
all famous fighters of their day. Gully 
was a purfUst who afterwards entered 
Parliament, and more extraordinary still 
was the case of Bendigo, who became a 
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revivalist preacher, and of whom the 
story is told that be once used threats 
of a pugilistic nature to Induce his con- 
gregation to give liberally to the collec- 
tion. Since about 1820 the ring has been 
shorn of much of its glory, and the days 
of the ‘Corinthians,’ the rich patrons of 
the ring, are now over. From 1850 to 
1860 public interest was re-aroused by 
the B. of such men as Sayers and Heenan, 
Broome and Mullins, but other sports 
have since grown in the public favour. 
In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, however, there have been some 
notable boxers, among whom may be 
mentioned (James J.) Corbett, John L. 
Sullivan, Jeffries, Fitzsimmons, Tom 
Sharkey, Gunner Moir, and Bombardier 
WelLs of the white men, and Peter Jack- 
son, Sam Langford, and Jack Johnson 
of the negroes. The last became world’s 
heavy-weight champion after defeating 
Jeffries in 1910, but was himself defeated 
by Willard in 1915. He d. in 1940. The 
First World War was followed by a great 
revival of B. Carpentier, the Fr. onam- 
pion, was at the height of his fame, while 
Jimmy Wilde and Joe Beckett, the Eng. 
fly-w’eight and heavy-weight champions 
respectively, were also popular. In the 
U.S.A, B. had a phenomenal financial 
boom. In 1919 Dempsey became world’s 
heavy-weight champion, and in 1921 he 
defeated Carpentier in a sensational con- 
test. The gate receipts for this event, 
held in Jersey City, U.S.A., topped the 
million-dollar mark. This figure, how- 
ever, was doubled when, in 1927, Dempsey 
met Gene Tunney for the second time in 
an unsuccessful attempt to regain the 
title which he had lost to Tunney the 
year before. In 1928 Tunney also de- 
feated Tom Heeney, and then onnounced 
his retirement from tbe ring. Tunney had 
done much to raise the tone of profes- 
sional B., and he was co-donor of the 
Tiinney-Muldoon trophy. Titles were 
’frozen on the outbreak of war in 1939, 
notable boxers at that time being Joe 
Louis, the negro boxer, world champion; 
Max Schmeling of Germany, European 
champion, former world champion; Fred 
Mills (United Kingdom), cruiser-weight 
champion ; J. Paterson (United Kingdom), 
fly-weight: and Bruce Woodcock, among 
others, when boxing was resumed in 
1946 Joe Louis successfully defended his 
title against Billie Conn in New York, 
June 19, 1946. Louis retained the heavy- 
weight championship of the world when 
he beat Joe Walcott on points in Now 
York in Dec., 1947. 

In England amateur B. is governed by 
the Amateur B. Association, founded 
1884, and professional B. by the National 
Sporting Club. In the U.S.A. all B. is 
under the jurisdiction of the State Ath- 
letic Commission. The rules for B. were 
first drawn up by the eighth marouess of 
Queensberry in 1867, and the Queens- 
borry Rules with some modifications still 
stand. The ring is roped in, and is usually 
24 ft. square, although the National 
Sporting Club by a new rule requires it 
to be from 14 to 20 ft. square. Each 
glove is required to be not less than 6 oz. 
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In weifirht. The men wear light boots or 
shoes, with shorts and vests. Each round 
lasts 3 minutes, with 1 minute's rest 
between each for short contests, but for 
long ones it Is sometimes longer. The 
men either fight a certain number of 
rounds and score by points, when the 
last round is 4 minutes, or the fight is to 
a finish, that is, until one man is ‘locked 
out.* If a man cannot come up when 
time is called for a new round, or cannott 
resume when knocked down before 10 
seconds, he is ‘counted out,* and loses 
the contest. The referee is the one to 
decide all points, though sometimes he 
is assisted by 2 Judges, but he always 
has the option of the casting vote, should 
the Judges disagree. Each competitor is 
aUowed a second and 1 attendant, but 
no coaching or advice is allowed to be 
given to the combatant during the pro- 
gress of a round, and any boxer who may 
fight unfairly, by hitting below the belt, 
hitting with the open glove, holding the 
ropes, or wrestling, may be disqualifled 
by the referee, who has power to stop the 
fight at any time, or even if one man is 
getting too severely punished he can 
declare the contest over. The prin. 
weights are fly- weight, bantam-weight, 
feather - weight, light - weight, welter- 
weight, middle - weight, light - heavy - 
weight, and heavy - weight. A brief 
explanation of some of the terms used in 
B. may be useful. ‘Time* has already 
been described, and it is also used of a 
blow — one delivered at the most advanta- 
geous moment. The ‘ upper cut ’ is a blow 
^ven with either the right or left hand 
on the face of an opponent when he is 
leaning forward to deliver a blow at you. 
A ‘cross counter* is to hit your opponent 
with one hand at the moment be Is trying 
to hit you with his corresponding hand, 
and this by a little skilful dodging can 
be made a very effective blow indeed. 
‘Hitting below the belt* is illegal; a blow 
must be either on the upper part of the 
body: or the head, the arms, of course, can 
be hit in whatever position they may 
happen to be. ‘Out-fighting* is to keep 
at more than arm’s length of your adver- 
sary, and ‘in-fighting* is to keep the con- 
test within that distance. To ‘break 
ground * Is to move swiftly to one side when 
your rival opens his attack, which puts 
him off and leaves a good opening for 
your own attack. To ^break away is a 
command of the referee when the men 
are apt to clinch or get too close. A 
‘duck* is to lower your head Just as 
your opponent leads off at it, and so 
avoid his blow, while to ‘draw back’ is 
to get your head and body out of his 
reach without moving your feet. A 
‘counter hit* is not unlike the cross 
counter, it should be so timed as to touch 
your man at the very moment he is 
reaching forward to hit you, and properly 
carried out this is a very telling blow. 
A ‘side step' is the act of bonding down 
and chanrfng the feet to the right or loft 
very quiekly as your opponent attacks. 
To 'lead off* is to start the attack; the 
right hand is usually held across the 
breast and the left used to lead off with. 


A ‘quick return* Is most effective, and 
this must be done the moment you have 
been hit. A ‘ sharp rally * is a rapid 
exchange of blows without pause or draw 
back on either side. To ‘parry* is to 
guard or ward off a blow with the arm; 
and finally a ‘knock-out blow* is one 
which finishes the fight if it keeps your 
opponent on the ground while 10 seconds 
are counted. An interesting old book 
on B. is Boxiana, or SketcJiea of Ancient 
and Modern Glove Fighting, by Pierce 
£]gan, 1824. More modern titles are 
T. G. Wlgnall, The Sweet Science,' 1926; 
J. Wilde, The Art of Boxing, 1927; 
P. Longhurst, Boxing, 1928; P. Scott 
and R. J . Alexander, Text-book of Boxing, 
1929; Viscount Knebworth, Boxing: 
a GkiiSe to Modem Methods, 1931; 
B. Darwin, John Gully and his Times, 
1935; Sir H. J. Preston, Leaves from my 
Unwritten Diary, 1936; L. Harvey, Modern 
Boxing, 1937 ; T. Inch, Boxing, 1948. 

Boxing-Day, one of the Eng. bank holi- 
days (Dec. 26). On B. the ann. presents 
or Christmas boxes were once given to em- 

I )loyee8, but it is now usually done on the 
ast working day before the holiday. 

Boxmoor, eccles. and residential diet, 
in Hertfordshire, England, 2 m. from 
Hemel Hempstead, Kom. remains have 
been found in the vicinity. Pop. 7000. 

Boxtel, tn. near Bois-le-Duc, Holland, 
where the Fr. defeated the Eng. and 
Dutch allies, 1794. Here Wellington, 
then Col. Wellesley, witnessed his first 
battle and distinguished himself in cover- 
ing the retreat. 

Box-thorn (Lycium), genus of Sola- 
naceee found in Europe and America, 
consisting of thorny shrubs and trees. 
L. europivum grows in Eureme, L. fuch- 
sioides in S. America, and L, vulgare in 
N. America. 

Boyac&, tn. in the dept, of BoyacA, 
Colombia. Hero Bolivar defeated the 
Spaniards in 1819. Pop. 7000. 

Boyar, or Boyard, an anct. order of 
Russian nobility. In early times the Bs. 
! formed the council of the prince, and the 
I title was only partly hereditary. Some 
of them were chosen from the prince's 
personal attendants and trusted warriors, 
other probably from leading men among 
the people. As time went on the military 
and civil Bs. drew apart, and the former, 
as In France, became the noblesse d*e8p^, 
and were termed courtiers, while the latter 
devoted themselves more to commerce. 

Boyaux, winding trenches forming a 
means of communication between siege 
works or with the magazine. 

Boy-bishop. In medieval times, on the 
feast of St. Nicholas (hold up as a model 
for imitation by boys), Deo. 6, a choir- 
boy in each cathedral was elected by his 
fellows to act as bishop till Innocents’ 
Day, Dec. 28, and during this period a 
number of burlesoue ceremonies took 
place, with the fuJi approval of eccles. 
and royal authorities. Those buffooneries 
ended in England at the Reformation, 
but the Eton ^Montem* (which used to be 
held in winter but was stopped in 1844) is 
said to be descended from them. 

Boyce, Hector, see Boeob. 
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Boyoe, Samuel (d. 1775), Eng. poet and 
dramatist. Originally an enCTaver, and 
later In the S. Sea House. HTs works in- 
clude The Rover, or Happineas at Last, a 
pastoral drama, 1762; Paris or the Force, 
of Beauty, 1755; Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, a large paper copy ol which was In 
the Garrick sale, 1757; Specimens of 
Elegiac Poetry, 1773; and a prose work, A 
New Pantheon, or Fabulous H istory of the 
Heathen Ooda, Heroes, Goddesses, etc. 

Boyoe, William (1710-79), Eng. organist 
and composer, 5. In London and educated 
at St. Paul’s School, being a chorister in 
the cathedral, and later an apprentice to 
Dr. Maurice (Ireene. In 1734 he became 
oiganist at Oxford Chapel (St. Peter’s). 
Vere Street, and in 1736 at St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, becoming in the same year com- 
poser to the Chapel Royal. In 1737 he 
was appointed conductor of the Three 
Choirs Festival, and in 1749 became 
organist at All Hallows, Thames Street, 
succeeded Greono as master of the kind’s 
band in 1755, and in 1758 became orgamst 
t/O the Chapel Royal. Works include music 
for stage entertalmnonts, 2 oratorios, and 
8 symphonies, but he is best known 
for his ed. of Cathedral Music, 1760-78. 

Boycott. Charles Cunningham (1832- 
1897), Eng. land agent, educated at 
Blackheath and Woolwich. In 1850 en- 
tered the army; retired some ycai*s later 
as captain; 1873 agent for Lord Erne’s 
estates in co. Mayo, coming Into con- 
flict, 1879, with the Land licague agitators. 
They, under Parnell, began to persecute 
Ih, 1880: men refused to work for him, 
and he had to bo placed under police 
protection. Hence the modern phrase 
4-0 boycott a person’ is derived. B. left 
Ireland for London and U.S.A., but re- 
turning in the autumn of 1881, was again 
mobbed and ill-treated. After this, con- 
ditions gradually improved; 1886, he be- 
came agent of Adair’s estates in Suffolk; 
1888, he gave evidence before the com- 
mission appointed to examine charges 
made by The Times against tho Irish 
leaders. See Barry O’Brien’s l*arnell, i.; 
The Times, June 22-24, 1897 ; Correspond- 
ence of Lord Erne and Loughmask Ten- 
antry, 1880. See Botcottino. 

Boycotting, form of coercion consisting 
In a conspiracy to prevent all dealings, 
social, commercial, or otherwise, with the 

erson aimed at, and the conspirators 

ack up their orders by force. It derived 
its name from being first used against 
Capt. C. C. Boycott (q.v.), in 1880. This 
form of persecution was stringently dealt 
with under the Crimes Act of 1887, but 
is not yet extinct in Ireland. B. became 
more and more a form of international 
warfare. In 1912 tho Turks declared a 
national boycott against everything It. 
Before that, in 1910, all Gk. goods wore 
rigorously boycotted. The Shwadeshi (or 
Swadeshi) movement in Bengal, India, 
was tho boycott of Brlt.-made wares as 
a protest against tho partition of that 
province. Amer. trade-unions adopted 
this method of treating employers with 
whom they quarrelled. 

Boyd, Andrew Kennedy Hutchinson 
(1825-99), Scottish divine and author. 


Boy 

widely known as A.K.H.B., ft. at Auchin- 
leck, Ayrshire; educated at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and the Middle Temple; 
then returning to Scotland, he entered 
Glasgow Univ. and became a minister of 
the kirk, taking charge successively at 
Newton-on-Ayre, '1851-54; Kirkpatrick 
Irongray, Dumfries, 1854-59; St. Ber- 
nardos Edinburgh, 1859-65; and St. 
Andrew’s, 1865-99. In 1890 he was 
elected moderator of the general assembly. 
As ail author he won fame by his Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson, first contributed 
to Fraser* 8 Magazine, an attractive series 
of articles concerning things in general, 
followed by his Graver Thoughts and 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson (1862- 
1875), and 3 vols. connected with life at 
St. Andrews. 

Boyd, Mark Alexander (1553-1601), 
Scottish author, ft. in Galloway. After a 
wild and unruly youth he left Glasgow 
College for the Continent, 1581. He 
studied law at Paris, Orleans, and Bourges 
under Jacques Cujas, whose friendship 
he won by some verses In the style of 
Ennius. In 1687 he served with (Catho- 
lics in the League war for Henry HI., but 
resumed his studies at Toulouse, 1588. 
Thence, as suspect, he escaped with difla- 
culty during the Catholic insurrection to 
Bordeaux; 1592 he pub. at Antwerp 
Lat. poems dedicated to James VI.; 1695 
be returned to Scotland, and was for a 
time travelling tutor to the earl of Cas- 
sllis. He d. and was buried in Ayrshire. 
Ills Epistolee Heroides et Ilynini are to 
be found in Johnston’s Delicim Poetarum 
Scotorum, 1637. Among his prose and 
verse manuscripts (Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh), are In Institutiones Impera- 
toris Commenta and L* Estat du royaume 
d'Escosse d present. See D. Dairymple, 
Sketch of the Life of Boyd, 1787 ; D. Irving, 
Lives of Scottish Writers (i.), 1839. 

Boyd, Robert (d. 1590), fourth Earl 
Boyd, Scottish statesman. Helped the 
regent Arran in suppressing Lennox’s 
rebellion. 1544 ; warred against the queens 
regent with tho lords of the congregation, 
1 559 ; signed the treaty of Berwick, joining 
Eng. army at I’restonpans, 1660. B. sub- 
scribed to Book of Discipline of the Kirk, 
1561. According to some accounts he 
was privy to the murder of Damley ; 1567, 
member of tho packed Jury acquitting 
Bothwell of the deed. Permanent mem- 
ber of privy council, 1567; fought for 
Mary Queen of Scots on various occasions 
(Langside battle), 1568 ; member of Mary's 
council, 1569 ; employed by her on various 
occasions, one being to obtain her divorce 
from Bothwell. He was suspected of 
complicity in the murder of Murray, 
1670; joined regent’s party, becoming 
privy councillor, and Morton’s firm ad- 
herent after 1573 (appointed extraordin- 
ary lord of session). B. was a party to 
the ‘raid of Ruthven,’ and was banished 
for this, 1583; 1686, acted in negotiations 
for alliance between England and Scot- 
land, and was restored to the bench. 

Boyd. Zachary (1585-1653), Scottish 
divine, educated at the unlvs. of Glasgow 
and St. Andrews, afterwards becoming 
student and then teacher, under his cousin 
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Robert B., at the Protestant Colleere of I His prin, works were Tratti complet de 
Saomur, France. When that tn. w€is Vanatomie. 1797-99, and TraiU dea mala- 


treacherously occupied by Louis XIII. In 
1621, and the Hufiruenots were persecuted, 
B. returned to Scotland, and became 
minister of the Barony par., Glasgow, 
which then held its services In the crypi 
beneath the cathedral. In 1634-35 
and 1645 he was rector of the unlv. 
He was a noted preacher and a staunch 
Covenanter. On Oct. 13, 1650, a month 
after the battle of Dunbar, he had the 
courage to ‘ deal faithfully,* os the phrase 
went, with Cromwell, who was present, 
in a sermon at Glasgow Cathedral, but 
though political opponents, the 2 men 
respected each other in private life. 
B. wrote many books, the best known 
being The Last Battell of the Soul in 
Death, 1629, and some books of verse. 
Psalms of David in Meeier and Zion*8 
Flowers, the latter being metrical ver- 
sions of Scripture, often known as * Boyd’s 
Bible.* His writings were marked by the 
quaint ‘conceits* common in those times, 
but have some force. His Four Letters 
of Comfort were reprinted in 1878. 

Boydell, John (1719-1804), Eng. en- 
graver and print publisher, 6. at Dor- 
rington, Shropshire, and educated for the 
Church, but early left his profession for 
art; about 1741 apprenticing himself to 
a London engraver. Aboutl751he began 
the publication of the works of other 
engravers, and in this direction was most 
successful, producing the work of W'^ool- 
lett, MaoArdell, Hall, Earlom, Sharpe, 
Heath. J. Smith, Val. Green, etc. In 
1790 he became lord mayor of London. 
His most famous production was the 
series of Shakespearian engravings which 
appeared in 1802. 

Boy-Ed, Karl (1872-1930), Ger. naval 
officer, b, near Hamburg. The name 
comes from a union of his Turkish father’s 
with that of his Ger. mother. Before 
the First World W’ar he waa engaged in 
propaganda work to induce the Ger. 
people to approve of money being spent 
for a navy which would equaL if not sur- 
pass, that of Great Britain. He was sent 
to Washington, D.C., as naval attache to 
the Ger. embassy there in 1911. On the 
outbreak of war, he became known In the 
U.S.A. as director of Oer. espionage. 
FinaUy President Wilson forced his recall 
from the country some time before 
America entered the war. In Germany 
he resumed his Job of propagandist for 
the Ger. Navy. D. from injuries received 
when thrown from his horse. 

Boyer, Alexis (1757-1833), Fr. surgeon, 
6. at Uzarches In the Corrdze. He was 
the son of a tailor, and acquired his first 
knowledge of medicine in the shop of a 
barber-surgeon. Proceeding to Paris he 
studied under Louis and Desault, and in 
1794 became second operator in the Hdtel 
Dieu. A few years later he attracted the 
notice of Napoleon, who in 1808 appointed 
him his house-surgeon and in 1807 made 
him a baron. When the New Academy 
of Medicine was created he was one of iu 
first members, and after Napoleon’s down- 
fall be was surgeon successively to Louis 
XVllI., Charles X., and Louis Philippe. 


dies chirurgicales, 1814-26. 

Boyer, Jean Pierre (1776-1850), a 
mulatto, 6. at Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
He was educated in France, and, re- 
turning to his native country, joined the 
army. Toussaint I’Ouverture’s nem In- 
surrection drove him back to France, 
where he served under Napoleon. Re- 
turning again to Haiti, he aided in the 
rebellion which overthrew Dessalines, the 
negro president (1806). Haiti now broke 
up into 2 republics under P6tion and 
Chrlstophe. Siding with Pdtion, B. be- 
cauie president in the S., and conquered 
almost all the is. In 1825 he obtained 
Fr. recognition of Haitian independence 
by paying 150,000 francs, but in 1840 
a popular insurrection drove him from the 
is., and he fled first to Jamaica, then to 
Paris, where he d. 

Boyle, mrkt. tn. In co. Roscommon, 
Eire, 28 m. 8.E. of Sligo, on both banks 
of the R. B. Has considerable agric. 
trade, and the ruins of a fine Cistercian 
abbey. Pop. 2500. 

Boyle, Charles, fourth Earl of Orrery 
and Baron Boyle of Marston (1676-1731), 
6. at Chelsea, and succeeded to the title 
of carl of Orrery in 1 7 03. While at Christ 
Church ho seems to have become involved 
in the dispute leading up to Swift’s Battle 
of the Books. He was M .P. for Charleville, 
Ireland, 1695-99; for Huntingdon, 1701- 
1705, and later entered the army, ulti- 
mately settling as a courtier and diplo- 
matist in London. He trans. Plutarch’s 
life of Lysander, and wrote an ed. of the 
epistles of Phalaris, which Involved him 
in the famous controversy with Bentley. 
(See Bentley, Richard.) Among the 
works of Roger, Earl of Orrery, will be 
found a comedy, entitled As you find it, 
written by Cbarles Boyle. 

Boyle, John, fifth Earl of Cork, fifth 
Earl of Orrery, and second Baron Marston 
(1706-62), son of Charles B. iq.v.); edu- 
cated at Christ Church. Famous as a 
friend of Swift, Pope, and Johnson. In 
1751 ho pub. Remarks on Swift, a rancor- 
ous criticism of Swift’s life and works. 

Boyle, Richard, first Earl of Cork (1566- 
1643), Irish statesman, b. at Canterbury; 
educated privately and at Corpus Christ!, 
Cambridge, and entered the Middle 
Temple, but in 1588 left England for 
Ireland. He was accused by Sir William 
Fitz william, Sir Henry Wallop, and others, 
of theft and embezzlement, but put their 
accusations down to conspiracy, and was 
about to lay his case personally before 
Elizabeth In England when the Munster 
rebellion broke out, and so reduced his 
fortunes that he was obliged to return to 
law in the Middle Temple. He was em- 
ployed by Essex in Irish state business, 
and was again brought to trial at the 
instigation of Wallop, whose accusations 
he was able to refute. B. was then made 
clerk of the council of Munster, and went 
over to England on missions to the queen 
in 1601 and 1602, on the last occasion 
making art*angement8 with Sir Walter 
Raleigh to purchase all his lands in Ire- 
land, obtaining 12,000 ao. for 131000. 
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This enormous estate he administered 
with firmness and energy, making Im- 
provements, and introducing new In- 
dustries from England. In 1603 he was 
knighted. In 1606 became a privy coim- 
cillor for Munster, In 1612 a privy coun- 
cillor of state for Ireland, in 1616 was 
created Lord B., and in 1620 earl of 
Cork, In 1629 became a lord justice, and 
in 1631 high treasurer for Ireland. The 
appointment of Wentworth (Strafford) 
as lord deputy in 1633 involved him in 
difficulties, and Strafford's impeachment 
was no doubt partly due to B.'s skilful 
and inconspicuous opposition to him. 
B. was able to checkmate the rebels in 
Munster in the 1641 rebellion. 

Boyle, Richard, first Earl of Burlington 
and second Earl of Cork (1612-97), son 
of Blchard 13. iq.v.) He took an active 
part in the Irish rebellion, 1642; w’as 
created Baron Clifford of Lanesborough, 
Yorkshire, 1643; lord-lleut. of the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, 1663; and earl of 
Burlington, 1663. He was a supporter 
of William and Mary. 

Boyle, Richard, third Earl of Burlington 
and fourth Earl of Cork (1695-1753), was 
nppointed privy councillor, 1714: lord- 
lieut. of the W. Riding of Yorkshii-e, 
lord high treasurer of Ireland, 1715; and 
K.C.G,, 1730. He had travelled in Italy, 
and while there acquired a love for archi- 
tecture. Of his works in this direction 
the chief are: the front of Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, and the colonnade 
within its court; the assembly room at 
York; and parts of St. Paul's Church, 
Co vent Garden. 

Boyle. Robert (1627-91), Irish chemist 
^nd philosopher, b. at Lismore, Ireland; 
educated at Eton and by private tutors 
at home and on the Continent. In 1644 
he returned to England, having inherited 
his father’s manor of Stal bridge, Dorset. 
He began at once to show' a fondness for 
scientific studies, and was influenced in 
this direction by the meetings of the Royal 
Society, then the Philosophical College, 
in 1645. While in England he made a 
speciality of chem., but on visiting Ireland 
in 1662-53 took uj) anatomy. In 1654 
he settled at Oxford, and erecting a 
laboratory, was the leader of a small 
scientific society. About 1659, assisted 
by Robert Hooke, ho invented the 
‘machina Iloyleana,' the forerunner of 
the modern air-pump, and by means of 
experiments w'itn the elasticity, weight, 
and compressibility of air, estab. B.'s 
law about 1660-62. In 1661 he pub. 
his moffnum opus. The Skeptical Chymist, 
in which he overthrew the Aristotelian 
conception of the 4 elements and substi- 
tuted the modern idea of an element, viz. 
a substance which cannot be decomposed 
into simpler ones. This book was the 
foundation stone of modern chem. In 
1668 he settled In London, where he be- 
came a prominent member of the Royal 
Society, and issued numerous scientific 
and philosophical works, corresponding 
with all the greatest men in these branches 
of learning throughefut Europe, Through- 
out hit life he was also an earnest student 
of theology, and subscribed largely to 


societies for the propagation of the Gos- 
pels. He appears to have been a man of 
singularly beautiful character, and was 
very popular, his reputation being Inter- 
national. His services to science were 
rather general than particular, but they 
were none the less valuable on this 
account, and he stands out as the origin- 
ator of the ‘experimental method.* 
Among his achievements may be men- 
tioned the introduction of vegetable 
colour-tests of aeldlty, alkalinity, the 
preparation of phosphorus, and hydrogen, 
the construction of hermetically sealed 
thermometers, and the use of freezing 
mixtures, besides his researches into 
problems of elasticity and pressure. His 
complete works were pub. in 6 vols, in 
1744. 

Boyle, Roger, Baron Broghill and first 
Earl of Orrery (1621-79), Eng. statesman, 
soldier, and dramatist, b. at Lismore; 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, Ox- 
ford, and on the Continent. On returning 
to England be held commands in the 
Scottish expedition, and the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1641-49, and later served under 
Cromwell in the subjugation of Ireland. 
Although a Royalist at heart, be sup- 
ported Cromwell, and sat in his parlia- 
ment, returning, however, to his old 
allegiance at the Restoration. He wrote 
dramatic and poetical works, which bad 
some contemporary success. 

Boyle Lectures, a series of lectures 
founded In 1691 by the will of Robert 
Boyle, which provided £50 per year for 
a minister to preach 8 sermons in a year 
‘for proving the Christian religion against 
Atheists, Theists, Pagans, Jews, and 
Mohammedans, not descending to any 
controversies among Christians them- 
selves.' The ofiflee is tenable for 3 years, 
and among its holders have been Richard 
Bentley, 1692; Dr. Samuel Clarke, 1704; 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, 1846; Merivale, 
1864-65; Prof. Plumptre, 1866; Prof. 
Stanley Leathes, 1868-70; Dr. Hessey, 
1871-73: Henry Ware, 1874-75; Alfred 
Barry, 1876-78; Dr. Maclear, 1879-80; 
Canon Newbolt, 1896. Many of the 
lectures have been pub. 

Boyle’s Law, the law of the compressi- 
bility of gases. The temp, remaining the 
same, the vol. of a given quantity of 
08 is Inversely as the pressure which it 
ears. This was discovered indepen- 
dently by Robert Boyle {q.v.), and by 
Mariotte. In England it is called Boyle’i 
law, and in other countries, Mariotte’s law. 

Boylesve, Ren6 {nom de plume of Ren6 
Tardivea^, (1867-1926), Fr. novelist, b. 
at La H aye -Descartes, Indre-et-Lolre. 
Educated at the Jesuit College of Poitiers, 
the lycie at Tours and, for literature and 
laws, In Paris. Wrote numerous novels, 
generally marked by a close regard for 
style and respect for Fr. literary tradi- 
tion. Among his best ore: Le Midtdn 
des dames de NSans, 1896; Le Parfum 
des lies Borromies, 1898; Mademoiselle 
Cloque, 1899; Le Bel Avenir, 1905; Mon 
Amour, 1908; La Jeune Fille bien ilevie, 
1909; La Marchande de petite pains pour 
iM canards, 1913; Tu n*es plu8rien,\0ll ; 
Elise, 1921 ; Le Carroese aux deux lizards 
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vertSt 1922. Elected to the Acad6mie 
Frangaise, 1919. D. Jan. 15, 1926. 

Boyne, Leonard (1853-1920), Irish actor, 
b. in Ireland. lie made his debut at the 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool, 1870, as Ley- 
bourne in The Flowers of the Forest. He 
then toured in various tns. in England 
and Wales, first appearing in London as 
John Feme in Robertson's Progress, at 
8t. James's Theatre, 1874. B. also played 
in Such is the Law (1878); ^ Qay Deceiver, 
Delilah (as Col. Tempest), Sister Mary, 
A Man's Love (1889); The Lights o’ 
London, The Streets of London, The Trum- 
pet Call, The Benefit of the Doubt (1895); 
For Auld Lang Syne (1901); Becky Sharp 
(as Rawdon Crawley), The Marriage of 
Kitty (1902). He also played D’Alroy in 
Caste (1889), and in Our Boys. He was 
the first representative in the Eng. prove, 
of Claudian and other modern parts, and 
also acted in New York. 

Boyneburg (Bemelberg), Konrad (Kurt) 
von U494-1567), one of the most re- 
nowned leaders of the Landsknechte in the 
time of the Emperor Charles. For a time 
he was page at the court of Duke Ulrich 
von Wtirttembei-g. Ho was trained in 
warfare under Sickengen and Frunds- 
berg. On the expedition to Italy, B. 
was chosen os Frundsberg’s deputy, and 
on the latter’s sudden Illness became com- 
mander-in-chief. He distinguished him- 
self at the storming of Home (1527), 
the defence of Naples (1528), and the 
capture of Florence (1530). Ho fought 
also against the Turks and Fr. The last 
battle at which ho was present was St. 
Quentin, 1557. In 1571 Maximilian II. 
raised B.’s descendants to the rank of 
barons of the realm. See Solger, Der 
Landskncchtsobrist Konrad von Bemelberg, 
1870. 

Boyne River, riv, of Eire. It rises near 
Carbery, Kildare, and flows N.E. by 
Trim, Navan, and Drogheda, into the 
Irish Sea; total length about 70 in. It 
is famous in hist, for the battle of the B., 
fought in July 1090 between William III. 
and James II. The former had an armv 
of Brit, and Dutch soldiers, with a regi- 
ment of Huguenot refugees; King James’s 
army was mainly Irish, with some Eng. 
and Fr. oflicers. After a sharp fight the 
Irish were defeated, and James fled to 
France. An obelisk near Drogheda marks 
the scene of the battle. 

Boys, C. V., see under Radio-micko- 
METER. 

Boys’ Brigade, The, organisation for 
boys, founded in 1883 by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) William A. Smith, of Glasgow, with 
the object of promoting among boys 
’habits of obedience, reverence, disci- 
pline, self-respect, and all that tends 
towards a true Christian manliness.’ The 
brigade consists of 1300 companies of 
boys between the ages of 12 and 18. Each 
company is connected with a church or 
other Christian body. Military drill is 
used as a means of banding the boys 
together, and of training them in disci- 
pline and self-respect. Bible classes, 
gymnastic training, ambulance work, 
bands, club-rooms, scouting, athletics, 
swimming, and summer camns are ex- 
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tenslvely carried on. The B. B. is insti- 
tuted in sev. Eng. -speaking countries and 
in the United Kingdom the membership 
numbers about 100,000 oflQcers and hoys. 
An organisation for Junior boys, called 
the Boys* Life Brigade, membership 
35,000, has been incorporated in the 
B. B. The B. B. and the sister institu- 
tion, the Girls’ Brigade, admit young 
people belonging to all sects. There are 
similar institutions organised under separ- 
ate denominations, such as the Catholic 
B. B., the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, and the 
Church Lads’ Brigade (<z.v.). The head- 
quarters of the B. B. are at Abbey House, 
Westminster, London. 

Boy Scouts, organisation for boys, 
founded in 1908 by Lt.-Gen. Lord Baden- 
Powell (q.v.). It has no definite drill, 
but alms at training boys to be manly, 
self-reliant, and self- 
respecting. They 
learn to be quick 
and ready in action, 
and to co-operate 
one with another. 

The pledge taken is ; 

‘I promise on my 
honour to do my 
duty to God and the 
king; to help other 
people at all times, 
and to obey the 
Scout law.’ It is 
olBcially disclaimed 
that there is any 
military aim or 
meaning in scouting 
for boys. The pur- 
pose rather is to 
train up good citi- 
zens and inculcate 
principles of inter- 
national good- 
fellowship. The 
boys practise signalling, tracking, and 
stalking, camping, and various other 
useful activities. Cooking and first-aid 
classes are attended, and observation 
of nature is encouraged. Tlie unit for 
work is the ‘patrol,’ a party of some 
6 or 8 bovB under a boy leader. Any 
number of patrols may form a troop, 
under a scoutmaster and his assistants. 
Boys whose interest is in nautical affairs 
are enabled to Join the Sea Scouts, and a 
corresponding body of Air Scouts was 
formed in 1941. Boys are divided by 
age into 4 classes: Wolf Cubs, for those 
of 8-11 years: Scouts, from 11 to 15; 
Senior Scouts from 15 to 18; and Rovers 
from 17 4 upwards. The organisation 
of B. S. is based on decentralisa- 
tion of authority and responsibility. 
Funds are raised locally. The standard 
uniform of the B. S. is chiefly of khaki 
colour, with various colours for the 
different troops and patrols (neckerchief 
and shoulder-knots). Considerable varia- 
tions in uniform are permitted, however, in 
the following of traditional national dress. 

In 1911 there was a royal rally of B. S. 
in Windsor Park, and the following year 
a royal charter of » incorporation was 
granted. During the First W orld WarB. S., 
and especially Sea Scouts, found oppor- 
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devices in the badgeif 
of Boy Scouts in other 
countries. 
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tunitles for service, and In 1920 peace 
was celebrated by an international jana- 
boree, held at Olympia, London. The 
boys of 27 countries were represented, 
testifying to the growth of the movement. 
This jamboree was a display of scout-craft, 
but in 1924 there was a rally of the scouts 
of 33 nations, who camped together for a 
fortnight in Denmark. Just previous to 
this there had been an imperial Jam- 
l)oree at Wembley, and after that plans 
were made to colobrate the *comlng-of- 
age* of the movement in 1929. In Aug. 
of that year 50,000 B. S. met together at 
Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, representing 
42 nationalities, which differed in lan- 
guage, creed, and colour. The Sixth 
World Jamboree was held in France at 
Moiason in August 1947, and the Brit, 
contingent, led by Lord Rowallan, num- 
bered over 6000. During the Second 
World War the B. S., including the Sea 
Scouts and Air Scouts, distinguished them- 
selves by useful service in iiome defence 
and in a number of other ways. Lord 
Rowallan became Chief Scout in Feb. 
1945, in succession to Lord Somers, who 
was Chief Scout from 1941 until his death 
in 1944. The total active membership 
in the United Kingdom Is over 446,202 
(1948), and, in the rest of the Brit. 
Empire, about 742,060. The move- 
ment was introduced into the U.S.A. in 
1910, and has grow'n rapidly, membership 
now numbering nearly 2,000,000. The 
aggregate world membership is about 
5 , 000 , 000 . 

See Lord Baden-Powell, Scouting for 
Bogs, 1908, Jids to Scoutmastership, 1920, 
and Roverivg to Success, 1922; Lord Burn- 
ham, Scouting on two Continents, 1926; 
V. Barclay, Good Scouting, 1927; Lord 
Hampton, Scouting Sketches, 1928; 
1C. K. Wade, The. Piper of Fax, 1931; 
H. G. Elwes, The Scout Spirit, 1932; 
‘Giloraft,* Hover Scouts, 1933; Boy Scout 
Tests and How to Pass Them', E. E. Rey- 
nolds, Baden-Powell, 1942. 

Boz, the pseudonym under which 
Dickens, having put together a loose pile 
of papers, satires on Institutions, pictures 
of private persons, and fairy tales of the 
vulgarity of his world, decided to publish 
them with tlie title Sketches by Boz, 1836. 
The Pickwick Papers wore at first pub. 
under the same nau:o, 1837. *Boz* was 
really a nickname of his brother. 

Bozen, see Botzkn. 

Bozrah, possibly el-Busseirah, S.E. of 
the Dead Sea, anct. cap. of the Edomites; 
or perhaps Bosra in the Hauran, S. of 
Damascus, with anct. Rom. ruins, a 
populous medieval city, now only a vil. 

Bozzaris, Marcos (1788-1823), Gk. 
patriot, b. at Siill In Epirus. At an early 
age ho entered into the struggle for the 
iudopendence of Greece, but was defeated 
in 1803 by Ali Pasha, who forced him to 
retreat to the Ionian Isles. In 1820 Ali led 
an insurrection against the sultan, and 
was joiued by B. with 800 Sullotes who 
had been expatriated. B. was successful 
In sev. engagements, and continued the 
war after the death of All. He was de- 
feated ill 1822 at Petta and driven back 
to Missolonghi, which he defended very 


j ably. He fell at Karpenisl whilst leading 
a daring night assault upon the Turkish - 
Albanian armv, which was completely 
routed although of far superior strength. 

Bra, tn. in Piedmont, Italy, 31 m. 
S.S.E. of Turin; centre of silk-worm 
breeding Industry, and has considerable 
trade in wine and silk. Pop. 18,000. 

Brabanoonne, La, the Belgian national 
anthem, wTitten and composed during 
the revolution of 1830, when Belgium 
broke away from Dutch rule. The words 
were by a Frenchman, Jennoval, the 
music by a Belgian, Campenhout (real 
name Dechez). Jenneval was killed near 
Antwerp, Oct. 1830. 

Brabant, name of a duchy, formerly 
part of Lorraine. Early in the fifteenth 
century the duchy of B., through inter- 
marriage, became incorporated with Biir- 
^ndy, and on the marriage of Mary of 
Burgundy to the Emperor Maximilian was 
transferred first to the Austrian empire, 
then imder Charles V. to the Sp. crown. 
During the Netherlands rebellion, N. B. 
became a Dutch prov., while S. B. re- 
mained Sp. till 1714, after which it fell in 
turns to the Austrians, Fr., and Nether- 
landers. In 1830 the Belgians achieved 
their independence and S. B. is now 
their central prov. The eldest son of 
the king of the Belgians is called the 
duke of B. B. is very densely peopled 
(area 1267 sq. m., pop. 1,784,000), and 
rich both in agriculture and rnanufs. ; chief 
cities Brussels, Louvain, and Nivelles. 
N. B. is larger, but poorer, being very 
marshy. Area 1920 sq. m.; pop. 
1,168,000. Chief tn., Uertogenbosch. See 
W. A. Arendt, The Brabant Revolution, 
1789-3796, 1843; L. Van der Essen, A 
Short History of Belgium, 1920. 

Brabant, Sir Edward Yewd (1839-1914), 
Brit, general, joined the Derby militia in 
1855, and the year following wont to 
fc5. Africa, whore he entered the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. When troubles with ttio 
Transvaal came to a head in 1897, Col. B. 
was president of the S. African League, 
aud on the outbreak of war in 1899 he 
raised the corps known a.s ‘ Brabant’s 
Horse ’ which did splendid service through- 
out the campaign. In 1900 ho was made 
K.C.B., and in 1902 commandant-general 
of the Capo forces. 

Brabazon, Hercules Brabazon (1821- 
1906), Eng. painter, b. in Paris, Nov. 27; 
the sou of Hercules Sharpe, he took the 
name of B. on succeeding to tho B. 
estates in Ireland. Ho lived the life of 
a country squire, remaining an amateur 
in tho arts, but nevertheless ostab. a con- 
siderable reputation as a water-colourist 
in tho Eng. tradition. He travelled 
widely in Europe and the Mediterranean, 
and his paintings are witness to this fact. 
See life by C. L. Hind (1912). 

Brabazon, Sir John Palmer (1843-1922), 
Brit, general, b. Feb. 13, in co. Mayo, 
Ireland. He joined the Grenadier Guards, 
exchanging later into tho cavalry. His 
first campaign was in Ashanti, 1874. In 
1878 he served In Afghanistan, and in 
1880 shared in Roberts’s famous march to 
Kandahar, and the victory over Ayub 
Khan’s army on Sept. 1. In the Su^iu 
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campaign of 1884 he fought at E. Teb 
and Tamai, and served with the Light 
Camel Corps In the attempt to relieve 
Gordon, being present at the battle of 
Abu Klea (Feb. 1885). In the Boer war 
he led the second cavalry brigade, under 
French, during the operations round 
Colesberg (Jan. 1900), and afterwards 
commanded a dlv. of Imperial Yeomanry. 

Brad, see Brazza. 

Braooiano, Lago dl, the anct. Laous 
Sabatinus, lake about 26 m. N.W. of 
Rome. The basin is almost circular, and 
is either an extinct crater or a hollow 
caiised by volcanic subsidence. The lake 
is 28 sq. m. in area, and 538 ft. above the 
sea, but so deep that its floor is actually 
below sea level. It has always been 
famous for excellent flsh. Around Its 
shores are many ruins of Rom. and 
perhaps even earlier origin. 

Braociolini, Franoesoo (1566-1646). It. 
oet, b. at Pistoia. His talents gained 
im early admittance to the academy of 
Florence. Through the Influence of Car- 
dinal Barberinl, afterwards Urban XIII., 
he became secretary to Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, and went with him to France. 
His works Include a heroic poem. La 
Croce Racquiatata (The Cross Regained), 
ranked by some critics next to Tasso's 
Jerusalem Delivered; Lo Schemo degli 
Dei, an imitation of Tassonl’s La Seechia 
Ttapita; VAssedio della Rocella, a heroic 
poem in 20 cantos; and a poem on the 
election of Pope Urban XIII,, who granted 
him the privileges of adding the Barberini 
arms to his own and styling himself B. 
deirApi. 

Braociolini, Poggio, see Poaoio. 

Braceborough Spa, inland spa near 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, England, the 
waters of which are a good remedy for 
blood and skin disorders. 

Braoebridge, a small tn. in Canada 
situated on the Muskoka R., in Muskoka 
CO., Ontario. It is about 60 m. N.E. 
from Collingwood. Pop. 4500. 

Bracegirdle, Anne (c. 1663-1748), Eng. 
actress. The date of her birth is usually 
assigned to 1663, but by some it is put 10 
years later. She had a brilliant career 
on the stage till, in 1707, she and her 
rising rival. Mm. Oldfield, played Mrs. 
Brittle in Betterton’s Amorous Widow on 
successive nights. The audience awarded 
the palm to Mrs. Oldfield, whereupon her 
rival quitted the stage, never to return, 
except for Betterton's benefit performance 
in 1709. She achieved her greatest suc- 
cesses as an actress in the plays of 
Congreve, to whom she was suspected 
of being secretly married. 

Bracelet (O.F. dimin. of broLcel, from 
Lat. brachiaie ihrachium, arm) ), ornament 
worn from time immemorial by both 
sexes. Bs. are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Bible; Abraham’s servant presented 
Bebekah with 2 gold Bs. (Gen. xxiv. 22), 
and one was taken, probably a roval arm- 
let, from Saul £is he lay dead on Mt. Gllboa 
(2 Sam. i. 10). Throughout the E. in anct. 
times, an armlet of plain or enamelled 
metal was a regal ornament; Egyptian 
kings are represented as wearing such, and 
Bs. are still worn by E. princes. Among 


the Lat. tribes armUlm were very massive ; 
Petronius Arbiter says they sometimes 
weighed over 6 lb. The Roms, often 
awarded them as decorations for valour, 
to their own people only; on foreigners 
torques or other ornaments might be be- 
stowed. Bs. were often given in Rome as 
birthday or wedding presents; as a rule 
virgins did not wear them. Among the 
Gks., who got their first designs from Asia, 
the snake-pattern was common, also pen- 
annular hoops with flnial decorations. 
Among early Teutons and Scandinavians 
bronze armlets were often very large, 
protecting the whole fore-arm, and Bs. 
were given to brave warriors; in the 
Saxon Chronicle King Edgar is called 
‘bcstower of Bs.,* as is also Athelstan 
(Song of Brunanburh ) ; this term is applied 
to great chiefs. Very anct. Bs. were 
simple in pattern, of easily worked metals, 
gold, silver, copper, and bronze. As skill 
and luxury increased, the choice of 
materials became more varied, brass, 
polished steel, etc., being used, and jewels 
employed in the decorations, especially 
in India and Persia, where these orna- 
ments were often of fabulous cost. One 

E air of Bs., taken at the sack of Delhi 
y Nadir Shah (1739), was valued at 
a million sterling. Designs multiplied 
greatly; highly wrought panels joined by 
clasps were among the triumphs of 
Etruscan art. Among barbaric tribes 
beads and plaited wire are much used 
to this day; the Kafilrs of S. Africa are 
skilful in making Bs. of the latter material. 

Braces (c/. Fr. bras), ropes attached to 
the vard-arms of vessels, by means of 
which the yards can be swung round and 
BO the sails ’trimmed.’ 

Braoh. term derived from the O.F. 
braque, bracket, dimin. of brae from Old 
Hifim Ger. bracco or brueco, to Indicate a 
scenting or hunting dog of the hound type. 
It is applied to the female. 

Braonial Artery, the artery of the upper 
arm. It is a continuation of the axillary 
artery, and proceeds from the armpit 
downwards and outwards along the inner 
side of the arm, reaching the middle of 
the bend of the elbow. Its branches are 
the superior profunda, springing from the 
inner and back part of the brachial soon 
after its commencement; the inferior pro- 
funda, a smaller artery springing from the 
middle of the brachial; the anastomotic, 
providing the anastomoses at the elbow ; 
and muscular branches to the muscles of 
the upper arm. The brachial subdivides 
in the lower arm into the radial and ulnar 
arteries. 

Brachial Plexus, an aggregation of 
nerves In the lower part of the neck and 
armpit. The nerves engaged are the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth cervical 
and the first dorsal nerves. 

Braohlnut, genus of coleopterous in- 
sects of the family Carabidas, of which sev. 
species are Brit. See Bombardikb Beetle. 

Brachionus, genus of mioroscemic and 
aquatic beings of the phylum Botifera 
and order Ploima. They have a long, 
flexible foot ending in 2 toes, and th^ 
Bwdm by means of minute cilia. B. 
urceolarius is the commonest species. 
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invertebrate animals, classed by Cuvier 
with the molluscs, but bearing no affinity 
to them. They bear some affinity, how- 
ever, to the Polyzoa and Annelida, but 
the resemblance to the Lamellibranchs, 
or true bivalves, is a^in superficial. The 
bivalve shells of the Brachiopoda lie dor- 
sally and ventrally, are unequal in size, 
and are symmetrical about the median 
line, while the shells of the Lamellibranchs 
lie right and left, are equal, and unsym- 
metrical about the median line. In this 
phylum the species are fixed, solitary 
unsegmented, and often have spirally 
coiled arms round the mouth. They are 
foimd at different depths in all seas, and 
the oldest fossils known are Brachlopods. 
They may be divided into the 2 orders 
Ecardinea, of which the species have 
shells without a hinge, and l^esticardinea, 
of which the species have hinged shells. 
But a different and more usual classifi- 
cation ranges the B. in two sub -classes as 
follows: (i) Inarticiilaia or Tretenteraia; 
family Craniadae, Discinidee, Lingulidse. 
(il) Articulata; family Terebratulld®, 
RhynconeUldfie, Theciidffiy Splriferidee, 
Pentamerldae, StrophorneridaB, and Pro- 
ductidsB. See T. Davidson’s Monograph 
of the British Fossil Brachwpoda, 1851- 
1884; T. H. Huxley’s Contributions to the 
Anatomy of the Brachiopoda, 1854. 

Braohycephalio (Gk. /Spa^vs, short, 
head), term applied to skulls of 
which the transverse diameter is more than 
eight-tenths of the long diameter. The 
heads of most individuals of civilised 
races are B., and the development of 
width in comparison to length in the skull 
has been taken to mark the development 
of the civilised element in races. This 
is a generalisation which, however. Is by 
no means always true. 

Braohyoorus, genus of coleopterous in- 
sects of the family Curculionldoj, which 
are apterous and generally very rough. 
These weevils live on the ground in S. 
Europe and Africa. 

Braohypodium, or false brome-grass, 
genus of tropical and temperate Grami- 
nesB, of which there are 2 Brit, species, 
B. sylvaticum and B. pinnatum. The 
former grows in woods, the latter on 
open heath; the inflorescence is a simple 
raceme with unequal glumes. 

Braohypteryx montana, or mountaineer 
warbler, bird of the family Tiineliidee, or 
babbling thrushes. By the Javanese it 
is known as ketek. In colour it is indigo, 
black, and white, in song it is garrulous 
and plaintive, in habit it is insectivorous, 
and builds its nest on the ground. It 
inhabits the wooded peaks of Java. 

Braohyteles, genus of Cebldse, consisting 
of 3 species of prehensile-tailed monkeys 
found in America. They have woolly 
hair, but the long tail is naked towards 
the tip, and the pollex la reduced. 

Braohyura (Gk. jSpaxvy, short, ovpd, tail), 
term applied to a large div. of decapod 
crustaceans which are characterised by 
having the short tails tucked up beneath 
them, e.p. the crabs, thus differing from 
the long-tailed crustaceans like the lob- 
sters. The term is also applied sometimes 


to a genus of short-tailed monkeys of 
S. America. 

Bracken (Pieris or Pteridium aquilina). 
species of Polypodiaceee common in Great 
Britain. It has a creeping rhizome which 
grows at some depth below the surface of 
the soil, and sends up every year 1 large, 
much-divided leaf, known as a frond, at 
the base of which there is a nectary. On 
the back of tbe leaf -stalk it produces ad- 
ventitious buds. Ill the B. there is a 
true lateral induslum, which is a delicate 
membrane of a yellow colour, and the 
margin of the pinnule bends over to pro- 
tect the sporangia, thus forming a false 
indusium. 

Braokenbury, Sir Henry (1837-1914), 
Eng. soldier, b. Sept. 1, 1837, at Boling- 
broke in Lincolnshire ; he joined the Royal 
Artillery in 1856, and served in Central 
India during the mutiny. In 1870-71 
he assisted in the work of relieving the 
sick and wounded in the Franco-Ger. war. 

1 He went through the fighting in Ashanti 
in 1874. and in 1879-80 served as chief 
of star in the Zulu war. In 1884-85 he 
led the riv. column in the Sudan cam- 
paign and was promoted to be major- 
general. His writings include; The Last 
Campaign of Hanover, 1870; Narrative of 
the Ashantx Column, 1885; and Some 
Memorials of my Spare Time, 1909. 

Braokenbury, or Brakenbury, Sir Robert, 
descendant of a family in Durham 
dating back to the end of the twelfth 
century. Master and worker of moneys, 
and keeper of the king’s exchange at the 
Tower, with jurisdiction over England 
and Calais; constable of the Tower for 
life, 1483. He served against the rebels 
under the second duke of Buckingham 
and was rewarded by Richard III. for 
his services by various grants. Keeper 
of lions in the Tower, vice-admiral 
and commissioner of the Admiralty ; 
commissioner of Jail delivery for 
Canterbury and Kent; knighted; con- 
stable of Tunbridge Castle; sherill of 
Kent for some months, 1485. B. is said 
to have refused to murder the 2 little 
princes, but to have given over his keys 
to Tyrrell at Richard’s command. He 
fought for Richard at Bosw^orth and was 
killed, 1485. See More’s ‘Life and Reign 
of Richard III.,* in Kennet’s History of 
England; 'Croyland Contlnuator,’ in 
Gale’s Berum Anglicarum Scriptores, 1.; 
Walpole’s Historic Doubts, 1798; English 
History Review, vi., 1891. 

Bracket, a metal or wooden support 
which projects from a wall. Bs. have 

2 uses. In architecture they support 
heavy weights, such as balconies, and as 
articles of furniture they are used to 
support much lighter things, such as 
lamps and ornaments of all kinds. 

Braoklesham Beds, a sub-group of Bag- 
shot Beds, being fossillferous beds of 
strata belonMng to the Middle Eocene 
formation. They are found in the cliffs 
round Bracklesham, Sussex, and the Isle 
of Wight. 

Braokley, mrkt. tn. and bor. In North- 
amptonshiire: chief industries, brewing 
and boot-making. Onoe had considerable 
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wool trade, and sent 2 members to Parlia- 
ment: has fine church, and school founded 
by William of Waynflete, 1447. Pop. 
2500. 

Braokley* Thomas Egerton, Viscount, 

$ee Ellesmere, Francis Leveson-Goweb 
Eoerton, first Earl of. 

Brackwede, tn. of Westphalia, Germany, 
21m. from Bielefeld, and near the Teuto- 
burgerwald ranee. Pop. 13,000. 

Braoon, the typical genua of the Bra- 
conldse in the Hymenoptera. It is a 
large genus, widely distributed in Britain, 
with parasitic larvse, and differs from the 
ichneumon flies in having the cubital cell 
of the fore-winp separated from the second 
cubital by a single cell. 

Bract, or Hypophyll, name given to the 
leaf in the axil of which a flower is pro- 
duced ; all plants do not have such leaves, 
and are then called ebracteate^ while others, 
09 the lily of the valley, bear Bs. and are 
said to be bracteate. If there are any 
other leaves between these and the floral 
leaves they are called bracieoles but these 
are often absent. B. leaves may be scaly, 
leafy, membranous, woody, or coloured; 
petaloid examples may be seen in the 
Bougainvillea. When they are arranged 
In a circle they form an involucre, as in 
the head of a daisy, or the 3 green leaves 
of the anemone; when they form a solid 
cup, os in the acorn, it is called a cupule; 
a single large B. which protects an in- 
florescence, as In the arum, id a spathe, 

Braoton, Henry de (d. 1268), Eng. Judge 
and writer on law'. He was clerk in the 
king’s service in the early part of his career, 
under the patronage of William Rayleigh. 
In 1245 he appeared as Justice, and from 
1248 until his death was a Justice of assize 
in Somerset, Cornwall, and Devon. For 
a time he was also employed as Judge in 
the king’s central court, but 1257 saw 
him dismissed, probably owing to his 
connection with political events of that 
eriod. In 1269 he was made rector of 
dmbe-in-Teignhead, and 2 years later he 
became rector of Barnstaple; 1264 saw 
him archdeacon, and a year or so before 
his death bo attained to the chancellor- 
ship of Exeter Cathedral. His fame is 
chiefly due to bis treatise on the laws and 
'customs of England, the greater part of 
which was com pil e d 1 2 5 0-5 6 , and al th o ugh 
it remained unfinished, it is considered 
the best work of any Eng. lawyer of the 
Middle Ages. 

Bradbury of Winsford, Sir John Swan* 
wick Bradbury, first Baron, b. Sept. 23, 
1872, at Winsford, Cheshire, elder son of 
John Bradbury of that place, and of his 
wife Sarah, daughter of William Cross. 
Educated at Manchester Grammar School ; 
and at Brasenose College, Oxford. He 
entered the civil service in 1896, and 
became Joint permanent secretary of the 
Treasury and K.O.B. in 1913. His name 
suddenly became widespread on the out- 
break of war In 1914; when, on the dis- 
appearance of gold currency, there came 
the issue of the treasury note for 1 pound, 
which was for some years popularly 
known as a Bradbury because of the 
signature of the secretary of the Treasury 
that appeared prominently upon it. B. 


ceased to bo secretary of the Treasury in 
1919, and was prin. Brit, representa- 
tive on the reparations commission at 
Paris, 1919-25. He was then chairman 
of the National Food Council, 1925-29; 
president of the Brit. Bankers* Associa- 
tion, 1929-30 and 1935-36; G.O.B., 1920; 
raised to the peerage, 1925. 

Braddook, tn. in the co. Alleghany, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. It is situated on 
the R. Monongahela in S.W. Pennsyl- 
vania, about 10 m. S.E. from Pittsburg, 
at an altitude of 830 ft. There are exten- 
sive iron works in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 18,300. 

Braddook, Edward (c. 1695-1755), Brit, 
general, b. in Perthshire, being the son 
of MaJ.-Gen. Edward B. He entered the 
array in 1710. During the later years of 
of the war of the Austrian Succession he 
fought in Holland , being then a lieutenant- 
colonel. In 1754 he was made a major- 
general, and in the following year he 
went to Virginia to command the Brit, 
forces against the Fr. Ho was much 
hindered by the supply arrangements, 
but finally took the field with about 2000 
men, amongst whom was the afterwards 
famous George Washington, and he 
attempted an attack upon Port Duquesne 
(now Pittsburg). The column fell into 
an ambush of Fr. and Indians, and were 
completely routed; B. himself, after con- 
spicuous gallantry, was shot and fell 
mortally wounded. He d. shortly after- 
wards, and was buried at Great Meadow. 

Braddon. Mary Elizabeth (1837-1915), 
Eng. novelist, b. in London. Her first 
success was Lady Avdlev*s Secret, 1862, 
which she followed up with Aurora Floyd 
and Eleanor’s Victory. 1863. and Henry 
Dunbar, 1864. These are all ’sensational’ 
novels, constructed on melodramatic lines, 
with skilful and exciting plots and plenty 
of variety. Though never rising to the 
highest levels of fiction. Miss B., who 
wrote 70 novels, showed sustained powers, 
Beyond these Voices, pub. as late as 1910, 
being pronounced equal to its predeces- 
sors. Among her later novels may bo 
mentioned 2'he Green Curtain, 1911, and 
Miranda, 1913. Sev. of her stories 
appeared as serials in Belgravia, which 
she ed. for many years. In 1874 she 
married Mr. John Maxwell, publisher, 
and their son, Mr. W, B. Maxwell, has 
won considerable repute as a novelist 
and Journalist. 

Bradfield, a vll. in Berkshire, 8 m. from 
Reading, and noted for B. College, a 
public school, that was founded, as St. 
Andrews College, in 1850. It Is famous 
for its open-air performances of Gk. 
plays, which are rendered in a theatre 
on the Gk. model, and held every 3 years. 

Bradfield, John Job Crew (1867-1943). 
Brit, engineer; educated at iMwioh 
Grammar School and at Sydney Unlv., 
New S. Woles. Graduated at Sydney in 
engineering up to his doctorate with first- 
class honours and the univ. medal each 
time. In 1891 he entered the Public 
Works Dept, of New S. Woles but, 
later, set up in private practice. He was 
consulting engineer for the design and 
construction of the Brisbane R. bridge 
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and approaches; but will be chiefly re- 
membered as the designer and chief 
engineer of the great bridge across Sydney 
Harbour. Also designed and supervised 
the construction of the Sydney city 
underground railway. A member of the 
Sydney Univ. Senate and a fellow of the 
Australian and New Zealand Research 
Council. 

Bradford, city, municipal, and co. bor. 
of the W. Hiding of Yorkshire, England, 
has been connected with wool in one form 
or another for over six centuries. From 
the Middle Ages for three centuries or 
more woollen manufacturing was Its 
staple industry ; but in the seventeenth 
century the worsted trade began to drift 
from E. Anglia to the N. and B. became 
one of the chief seats. It is now the 
world’s central mart for wool, and wool 
and mixture ])roductB. B. is a compara- 
tively modern city, and a place of rapid 
growth since the beginning of the in- 
dustrial revolution. The worsted trade 
prospered exceedingly in B., even under 
the conditions of band labour, but of 
course the steady growth of those early 
days bore no comparison with the boom 
which came {i.fterwards with the intro- 
duction of steam power and the factory 
system. B. also profited greatly by the 
parolysis of iVmcr. manufacturing caused 
by the Civil war. and much uioro duo to 
the Franco-Ger. war of 1871. It is 
estimated that the total value of the 
)rodiiction of the wool textile Industry 
before the S(‘cond World War was about 
41200, 000, 000. In 194C the value of 
exports of wool yarns and maniifs. was 
nbout £44,000,000, and as that waa only 
20 per cent of the total it can now bo 
estimated that on the basis of 1946 the 
output wns worth about £220,000,000. 
B. is chiefly concerned with the treatment 
of textile materials and their conversion 
into finished goods. It is tho great centre 
of tho sorting of fleeces as they come from 
dominion and foreign sources, or from f.he 
home farmer. The oil y is also the world’s 
chief manipnlntor of the production, by 
the process of combing, of wool ‘tops’ 
(long fibres) and ‘noils’ (short flbres) and 
wastes of various kinds. It produces 
great quantities of worsted coatings for 
men, of linings for garments and, in great 
abundance, the materials for women’s 
^vear. Mcrctu-ieed cotton goods are also 
a great feature, and altogether there are 
now sev. hundred large factories for tho 
weaving of worsted, velvet, plush, alpaca, 
mohair, silk and rayon, and mercerised 
cotton fabrics. A few of the largest firms 
have their own dyeing and finishing plant, 
but in regard to tho bulk of the products 
of the mills, they must pass, at one stage 
or other of the processes of manuf., into 
the care of tho separate dyer. Engineer- 
ing is another great Industry of B. Tho 
making of boilers, condensing plant, 
pumps, marine machinery, lift machinery, 
machine tools, and motors is carried on 
upon a large scale. Electrical engineering 
has also come into prominence: products 
include all kinds of ^cctrlo generators and 
motors for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses; the complete electrical equipments, 
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including the traction motors for electric 
and diesel -electric locomotives and railway 
coaches, and for tramcars and trolley 
buses. Other industries are stone 
quarr 5 nng, browing, building, structural 
engiuecrlug and public works contractors, 
manuf. of disinfectants, photo engraving, 
printing and publishing, etc. B. is con- 
nected with the Mersey and the Humber 
by canals, and is an important railway 
centre. There are many flue public 
buildings, including tho cathedral the site 
of which probably dates back to the 
fourteenth centiiry> when tho church was 
rebuilt by the de Lacys. B. was created 
a bishopric in 1920. A scheino for the 
restoration of the cathedral has been 
begun, and tho year 1958 has been set as 
the time for completion. The tii. hall has 
a tower which contains a very fine clock, 
with carillon chimes. The building was 
completed as to its first design in 1873, 
and enlarged later, but has now become in- 
adequate. Other notable buildings are tho 
Forster Square railway station of tho N.E. 
Region of British Railways which, with its 
hotel, cost over £1,000,000 ; the chamber of 
commerce (called Coramerco House), a 
seven -storey building; the Cartwright 
Memorial Hall in Lister Park, IP’s art 
gallery and museum, and tho most orna- 
mental piece of architecture iu tho city: 
St. George’s Hall (1853), once the general 

S ublie. assembly place of B. ; the post office, 
uilt at a cost or £250,000; tho exchange, 
with a tine statue of Cobden; Olympia 
Hall for exhibitions and the like; and 
Bolling Hall, the only building of any 
antiquity apart from tho cathedral. City 
statues include those of Peel, W. E. 
Forster, Sir Titus Salt, and Richard 
Oostlcr. Tho existing charter of the B. 
Grammar School was granted by Charles 
II. (1G62), but the foundation dates back 
to an unknown time before tho reign of 
Edward Vi. B. Girls’ Gramm. i r ' Jihool uns 
estab. in 1875. Th(‘rr i.sa college of, art atnl 
the techniciil college is one of tho largest 
of its kind in tho country (founded 1880). 
Tho Mechanics’ Institute originated in 
1832, though the present building was 
only erected in 1871. Tho parks include 
Lister Park, better known as Manniugham 
Park, containing, besides tho Cartwright 
Memorial Hall, a recording station of the 
meteorological section of the Air Ministry, 
and open-air swimming pools which, after 
CTeat alterations, were reopened in 1939; 
Baildon Moor (670 ac.), kept as a recrea- 
tion ground; and Horsfall playing fields. 

Records of B. indicate that in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor tho manor was 
iu the bands of one Gamel, and was valued 
at ‘four pounds troy weight of silver.' 
During the Norman conquest of the N. of 
England it appears to have been de- 
stroyed, for the Domesday entry says 
onigmaticu,lly ‘Ilbert hath It; it is waste.’ 
The Ilbert referred to was a do Lacy, in 
which family tho manor continued until 
tho fourteenth century. In 1311 the pop. 
was 650, and there w’as already a fuulng 
mill yielding £1 per annum. The mention 
of tho fulling mill iu 1311 indicates that 
tho woollen industry had already become 
estab. in tho tn., and by tbe sixteenth 

T 
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century it had become an important part 
of the life of the tn. A weekly market 
was grranted in 1251, and confirmed in 
1294. Edward IV., in 1481, also confirmed 
the market, and granted 2 ann. fairs. 
In 1540 Leland visited the tn. and in his 
Jtinerary said that *it standeth much by 
clothing’ and was *a praty quik town.’ 
The first B. mill was estab. in 1798, and 
by 1841 there were 70. In 1847, the year 
in which B.’s progress to modern pros- 

S erity began, the united townships of 
i., Manningham, Horton, and Bowling 
were granted a charter of incorporation. 
The tn. was not represented in Parliament 
before 1832, when it was created a pari, 
bor., returning 2 members; it was evi- 
dently a bor. of proscription until 1847. 
In 1885 there were 3 members and in 
1918 4. In 1907 B. received the honour 
of a lord mayor. In the Second World 
War there was some damage by air raids, 
including a large drapery stores destroyed, 
the complete or partial destruction of a 
few other biiildim?s, and about 1000 
dwelling houses. Pop. 298,000. 

Bradford, tn. in McKean co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., in a rich oil-producing dist. 
Has large petroleum refineries, also 
manufs. iron ware, glass, chemicals, etc. 
Pop. 17,600. 

Bradford, Andrew (1686-1742), Amer. 
printer and publisher, son of William B. 

the printer. In 1719 he began the 
issue of the American Weekly Mercurj/, 
the first new'spaper in Pennsylvania. In 
1741 his American Magazine ran for 
6 months. 

Bradford, Sir Edward Ridley Golborne 

(1836-1911), Brit, soldier; joined the 
Madras cavalry in 1853. During the 
Mutiny he distinguished himself in the 
operations against Tantia Topee, and 
afterwards acted first os political agent, 
then head of the criminal dept, concerned 
with Thugglsm, and later as political 
secretary to the Indian Gov. Returning 
home, he was in 1890 appointed com- 
missioner of police in London. He was 
made G.C.B. in 1897, and baronet on his 
retirement in 1903. 

Bradford, John (c. 1510-55), Eng. 

Protestant preacher. Rather reckless in 
youth, he was educated at Cambridge 
(becoming fellow of Pembroke Hall), and 
converted by Latimer. B. became Rid- 
ley’s chaplain, 1550; prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, 1551; royal chaplain to Edward 
VI., 1553. His preaching won priase 
from John Knox. Tried before Gardiner 
and Bonner, he was burned at Sralthfleld 
under the Marian persecutions. B.’s 
writings were ed. by Townsend for the 
Parker Society, 1848-53. See Stevens’s 
life, 1832. 

Bradford, Samuel (1652-1731), Eng. 
bishop, educated at St. Paul’s School and, 
after the plague and fire, at Charterhouse; 
went to Cambridge, 1669, leaving without 
a degree because of religious scruples. 
Studied medicine for a time; In 1680 was 
admitted to degree of M.A. by royal man- 
date; 1697, was incorporated at Oxford. 
B. took orders after the Revolution, be- 
coming deacon and priest, 1690; 1691, 
minister of the church In Southwark, and 


one of the governors of St. Thomas’s 
hospital. Became tutor to grandsons of 
Archbishop Tillotson, being made rector 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, 1693; B. often 
preached before the corporation of Lon- 
don, and lectured at various places. He 
was a staunch Whig and Protestant; 
1698, William III. made him royal chap- 
lain in ordinary. He continued in oflQce 
under Anne, becoming prebendary of 
Westminster, 1708. His sermons on * The 
Credibility of the Christian Revelation, 
from its Intrinsick Evidence,’ were pub. 
with others in A Defence of Natural and 
Revealed Religion^ 1739. Bishop of Car- 
lisle, 1718; bishop of Rochester and dean 
of Westminster, 1723. ^ 

Bradford, William (1590-1657), Amor, 
colonial governor and historian, b. near 
Doncaster. As a ‘Pilgrim Father’ sailed 
in the Mayflower for Virginia, 1620, but 
through storms landed at Plymouth, 
U.S.A. B. succeeded Carver as governor 
of this settlement, 1621, ruling firmly and 
wisely, and showed tact in dealing 
with the Indians. He was author of 
History of Plimouth Plmitation, pub. in 
Proceedings of Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1856; also of Dialogues on church 
gov. 

Bradford, William (1663-1752), Amor, 
colonial printer, h. in Leicestershire, 
England; emigrated with Penn to Penn- 
sylvania, where in 1685 he introduced 
printing Into the middle colonies, his first 
imprint being an almanac, America’s 
Messenger (1685). His press having been 
seized on his Issuing a tract for the 
minority sect of Friends, was restored 
to him on appeal by Governqr Fletcher. 
Removing to New York in 1693, he be- 
came royal printer for the colony, holding 
the post for 50 years or more, issuing in 
1725 the first number of the New York 
Gazette. 

Bradford, William (1722-91), Amor, 
publisher, grandson of above; estab. in 
1742 the Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser. He served in the war of Inde- 
pendence, rising to the rank of colonel. 

Bradford, William (1755-95), Amer. 
jurist, son of above, also served in the 
war of independence, afterwards be- 
coming first attorney -general of Pennsyl- 
vania, then judge of the supreme court 
of that state, and finally attorney -general 
of the U.S.A. (1794-95). 

Bradford-on-Avon, anct. mrkt. tn. In 
Wiltshire, near Bath, England. St. Ald- 
hclm was abbot of B. monastery in 
A.D. 705, and the little church of St. 
Lawrence, still perfect, dates from Saxon 
times. B. is mentioned as a bor. in 
Domesday Book Under the Stuarts it 
was the chief cloth -manufacturing tn. in 
the W. of England, but its prin. industries 
now are brewing and the making of 
rubber goods. Pop. 5000. 

Brading, a vil. 4 m. S. of Hyde, in the 
Isle of Wight. In it are a bull ring and 
the remains of a Rom. villa. Pop. 2000. 

Bradlaugh, Charles (1833-91), Eng. 
secularist and politician, b, at Hoxton, 
London. Being the son of a solicitor’s 
clerk, in poor circumstances, he went to 
work as an oflace-boy, but while still a lad 
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imbibed freethlnklngr Ideas, and through 
them lost his situation. At 1 7 he enlisted 
as a soldier, but bought himself out after 
a few years. He then became a 'free- 
thought" writer and lecturer, calling him- 
self ‘Iconoclast,’ and gradually rose to be 
a prominent leader among ‘advanced* 
political societies. Reform Leaguers, Secu- 
larists, and Land Law Reformers. His 
freethought paper, the National Reformer, 
was prosecuted by Gov. for blasphemy 
and sedition in 1868, but B. defended 
himself with much sUll, and judgment 
was eventually given in his favour. His 
advocacy of atheistical opinions aroused 
Intense opposition, and for some years he 
was attacked both in the law courts and 
the press. This antagonism was in 1876 
intensified by his repiiblishing, in alliance 
with Mrs. Annie Besant, an Amer. 
pamphlet on birth control, Tht Fruits of 
Philosophy, which had already been con- 
demned by an Eng. court of law. Both 
were sentenced to a heavy fine and im- 
prisonment, but the conviction was 
quashed on technical grounds. B. had 
for some years been seeking to enter 
Parliament, and in 1880 was elected for 
Northampton; refusing, how'ever, to take 
the oath he claimed liberty to affirm under 
the Pari. Oaths Act. but he was rejected 
by the House, his subsequent offer to take 
the oath ‘as a matter of form* being 
regarded as insulting. After being re- 
elected 4 times, he was at last perniitted 
to enter, on his own terms, in 1886, the 
Speaker refusing to allow a motion to be 
made restraining him from taking the oath. 
iJ. accordingly took it, and sat and voted, 
subject to the risk that the law officers 
of the Crown might proceed against him 
under the above Act. By his courage in 
face of opposition B. did much to make 
free speech possible where it was not so 
before bis time. See J. Gilmour, Charles 
Bradlaugh, 1933. 

Bradley, Andrew Cecil (1851-1935), Eng. 
scholar; b. at Glasbury, Brecknock; 
brother to F. H. Bradley (tf.r.) and half- 
brother to G. G. Bradley {q.v.), educated 
at Cheltenham and Balllol College, was 
elected fellow of Balllol in 1874, and 
lectured there from 1876 to 1881. He 
was prof, of modern literature at Univ. 
College, Liverpool, from 1881 to 1889, 
and at Glasgow Univ. from 1889 to 1900, 
then prof, of poetry at Oxford from 1901 
to 1906. Ho pub. a Commentary on ‘in 
Memoriam,* 1901 ; Shakespearian Tragedy, 
1904; Oxford Lectures on Poetry, 1909; 
A Miscellany, 1929. 

Bradley, Edward (1827-1889), Eng. 
writer, graduated at Durham Univ. in 
1848. Wrote under the name of ‘Cuth- 
bert Bede.’ As a contributor to Punch 
and Leisure Hour, he was well known to 
his contemporaries, but his claim to post- 
humous fame rests on his Adventures of 
Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman, 
1853. It is full of fun, and, considering 
the author was not an Oxford man, 
remarkably true to life. 

Bradley, Francis Herbert (1846-1924), 
Eng. philosopher, h. at Glasbury, Breck- 
nock, Jan. 30; brother to Andrew B. 
(q.v.) and half-brother to George B. (q.v.). 


dean of Westminster. Educated at Univ. 
College, Oxford, became fellow of Merton 
College. Prin. works: The Presupposi- 
tions of Critioal History, 1874; Ethical 
Studies, 1876 (reissue with additions, 
1927), in which he attacked Utilitarian- 
ism; The Principles of Logic, 1883 (re- 
vised, 1922); Appearance and Reality, 
1893; Essays on Truth, 1914. To the 
world at largo he will be memorable for 
his irreverent definition (in the preface to 
Appearance and Reality) of Metaphysics: 
‘the finding of bad reasons for what we 
believe upon instinct.’ Awarded the 
O.M. D. Sept. 18, 1924. 

Bradley, George Granville (1821-1903), 
Eng. scholar and divine, b. at Glasbury, 
Brecknock, Doc. 11. Ho was educated 
at Rugby under Arnold, and at Univ. 
College, Oxford, where in 1844 lie was 
ejected a fellow. In 1858 he was ap- 
pointed headmaster of Marlborough, 
where he was very successful. His per- 
sonal influence was remarkable; Tennj’^son 
said he sent his son ‘not to Marlborough 
but to Bradley.’ Returning to Univ. 
College in 1870 as its head, and finding 
t he standards both of discipline and learn- 
ing only moderate, he set to work as a 
reformer with such success that admis- 
sion to his college became an honour to 
be competed for. On Dean Stanley’s 
death In 1881, B. was chosen to succeed 
him as dean of Westminster. After the 
coronation of Edward Vll. (Aug. 1902), 
Dean B. retired from office. Ho was 
buried in the abbey. His Life of Dean 
Stanley was pub. in 1892. 

Bradley, Henry (1845-1923), Eng. philo- 
logist, b. at Manchester, Dec. 23; son of 
John Bradley of Kirkby-in-Ashfield, and 
his second wife — who in 1846 removed 
with their family to Brlmington near 
Chesterfield. They were Congregational- 
ists; and Henry adhered to the same 
denomination. He was educated at 
Chesterfield Grammar School. Ho married 
in 1867, and soon had a considerable 
family. He wrote notes for the Sheffield 
Independent — chiefly on place-names: a 
subject upon which he soon became the 
recognised authority. He went to London 
in 1883, and became a contributor to the 
Academy and the AtheniBum. The editor 
of the former handed him for review the 
first instalment of James Murray’s New 
English Dictionary (the great ‘Oxford 
Dictionary’), and the critique he WTote 
induced Murray to invite him to join in 
the editorship. This he did not imme- 
diately do, but he was an early contri- 
butor. lie was temporary editor of the 
Academy, Oct. 1884 to May 1885. He 
began editorial work on the great dic- 
tionary in Jan. 1888. Early in 1892 he 
broke down through overwork, and was 
sent to Norway, where he regained health: 
meanwhile he was granted a Civil List 
pension of £150, and £200 from the 
Literary Fund. In 1896 he removed to 
Oxford, where he devoted himself entirely 
to the dictionary, becoming editor-ln- 
chlof on Sir James Murray’s death in 
1915. His chief original works are The 
Story of the Goths, 1888, and The Making 
of English, 1904; as editor he brought out 
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Bev. important works. Including- Caxton*8 
Dialogues (Early Eng. Text Society) and 
a revision of Morris’s Elementary Lessons in 
English Grammar, See his Collected Essays, 
with a memoir by Robert Bridges (1927). 

Bradley, James (1693-1762), Eng. astro- 
nomer, b. in Gloucestershire at Sher- 
borne, and entered Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1711. He became a fellow of the Roval 
Society in 1718. He took orders on his 
presentation to a vicarage in 1719, but 
resigned in 1721 in order to take up the 
professorship of astronomy at Oxford. 
In 1739 he put forward his theory of the 
aberration of light, and in 1748 the theory 
of nutation. In 1742 he became as- 
tronomer royal, and was able to obtain 
new apparatus to further his discoveries. 
He was offered the vicarage of Greenwich 
to supplement bis salary, but this he 
refused, and in 1752 was given a crown 
pension of £250 per annum instead. He 
retired in 1761 or 1762 to Gloucestershire, 
where he died. 

Bradley, Margaret Louisa, see Woods. 

Bradley, Omar Nelson, Amer. gen., b, at 
Clark, Missouri. Feb. 12, 1893; educated 
at the U.S. Military Academy, W. Point, 
and commissioned in 1915. He held a 
number of appointments, including that 
of secretary to the gen. staff, and in 
1913, during the Second World War, he 
took command of the U.S, 2ud Corps in 
the N. African campaign, being present 
in the dual di'ivo against the Gers. in 
Tunis. In this campaign he held the 
rank of it. -gen. (temporary), and was 

f riven the permanent rank of maj.-gen. 
n Sept. 1944. In Jan. of that year it 
was announced by Gen. Eisenhower that 
B. was to lead the ground forces in the 
invasion of Europe, and throughout the 
fighting in Normandy, and subsequently, 
he commanded the U.S. Twelfth Army 
Group, which in Aug. was made inde- 
pendent of the Brit. Twenty-first Army 
Group, commanded by Gen. (later F.M.) 
Montgomery, thus giving the 2 com- 
manders equal status. The U.S. Twelfth 
Array Group comprised the Amer. First, 
Third, Ninth, and Fifteenth Armies (see 
Western Front in Second World 
War). B. was promoted full general 
(temp.) in 1945. K.C.B. (hon,), 1944; 
and succeeded Gen. Eisenhower as chief 
of stall of the U.S. Army in 1947. 

Bradman, Sir Donald George, Australian 
cricketer, b. Cootamundra, New. S. Wales, 
Aug. 27, 1908. Educated at Bowral Inter- 
mediate High School. He first played 
for Australia in 1928 against the M.O.C. 
team. At Sydney, in 1929-30, ho beat 
previous records by scoring 452 notout In 
415 minutes against Queensland. In the 
second innings of his first match in Eng- 
land at Trent Bridge (1930) he made 131, 
following with 254 at Lord’s, 334 at Leeds, 
and 232 at the Oval. The Leeds Innings 
beat the record individual score in test 
matches between England and Australia 
which had been held by II. E. Foster 
since 1903-4 with 287 at Sycluey. He led 
the Australian eleven against England 
in Australia in 1934, in England in 1938, 
in Australia in 1946-47, and in England in 
1948. His test match average in 1946-47 


was 97*14. In 1938 be made 13 centuries 
in all matches of that season. In 1938-39 
he scored 6 consecutive centuries (a 
feat also accomplished by C. B. Pry in 
1901). He is among the few cricketers to 
make 1000 runs In May, achieving the 
distinction in 1930 and again in 1938. His 
batting average of 115*66 in 1938 is the 
highest ever recorded in England. In his 
final season before retirement from test 
cricket (1948) at the ago of 40, his aggre- 
gate was 2428, his highest score 187, his 
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average 89*92, and in that season ho 
scored 11 centuries. In this last season he 
had the satisfaction of leading a team wliich 
sustained no defeats. Knighted 1949. 

Bradshaw, George (1801-53), Eng. pub- 
lisher, b. at PendTeton, Lancashire. He 
was in business at Manchester as a map- 
engraver and print/Or when the railway 
era began, and in 1839 he pub., at six- 
pence, the first of his Hnilway Time 
Tables. In 1840 this was enlargerl and 
raised in price, but in Hoc. 1841 he began 
a monthly issue of the tables once more 
at sixpence, and In 1847 commenced his 
Continental Railway Guide. He was a 
member of the So(;iety of Friends. 

Bradshaw, Henry (c. 1450-1513), Eng. 
Benedictine monk and poet, b. at (vhoster. 
Studied theology at Oxford, and then 
returned to his moiiastery at Chester. 
His De Antiguttate ct Magniflcentia Urbis 
Cestrice is lost, but the Life of St. Wer- 
burgh, largely a compilation, remains. It 
is written in Eng. 7 -lino stanzas. 
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Bradshaw, Henry (1831-86), Engr. 
Bcholar and librarian, b. in London, 
educated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge, of which ho became a fellow, 
1853. After a short scholastic career in 
Dublin he returned to Cambridge as 
assistant in the imiv. library. This post 
ho resigned to gain more time for anti- 
quarian research, and he compiled a cata- 
logue of the M8S. of the library. His 
discovery in 1857 of the Book of Deer 
threw light on anct. Celtic language and 
literature. Another discoveir was that 
of MSS. containing the earliest remains 
of the Waldenaian language and literature. 
In 186C ho discovered 2 previously un- 
known poems — I.egends of the Saints, 
and some linos on the Siege of Trcni, 
vvhich he found in a MS. of Lydgate’s 
Troye Hooke. F’raise is due to him not 
only for his valuable discoveries, but also 
for his efforts to improve the standard of 
library administration. Ho was univ. 
librarian in 1867. Ills (-ollerted Papers 
were pub. by F. Jenkinson, 1889. Con- 
sult ]\Jemoir by Sir G. \\'. Prothero, 1888, 
and C. F. Nc\vcombe, Some Aspects of 
the Work of Henry Bradshaw 1905. 

Bradshaw, John (1602-59), the presi- 
dent of the court which sentenced Charles 
I. to death. B. was b. in Cheshire, and 
received a fair education, being called to 
the Bar in 1627. He becnnie of sufficient 
prominen('e in bis native co. to be mayor 
of Congleton, and later recorder of the 
bor. He became prominent as a law'yer, 
and took part in a number of trials of 
importance <luring tho period 1640 to 
1647. In 1647 lie was made chief justice 
of Cheshire and a Welsh judge. When 
the king was brouglit to trial, B. accepted 
the post of president of tho court, a court 
the jurisdiction of ^vhich (Charles 1. lightly, 
but uselessly, refused to recognise. B. 
put aside all legal objections to tho court, 
and even refused to allow Charles to 
speak in his oum defence. After the 
execution of tlio king, B. became one of 
the prominent leaders of the Common- 
wealth. lie was a staunch republican, 
and branded as illegal Cromwell’s dissolu- 
tion of the Rump Parliament. He was 
an opponent of Cromwell during the 
Commonwealth period, and was forced 
into retirement. Ho again appeared in 
1659 after the abdication of Richard 
Cromwell, but d. in Oct. of that year. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, but his 
body was disinterred on tho Restoration. 

Bradshaw, William (1 571-1628), Puritan 
divine, educated at Worcester, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch grammar school, and Cam- 
bridge. Became tutor in the family of 
the governor of Guernsey (c. 1595), coming 
under the Influence of Thomas Cartwright. 
On returning to England ho preached for 
a time in vils. near Cambridge. In 1601 
B. became a lecturer at Chatham, but 
was suspended for heretical teaching. 
A patron in Derbyshire helped him for 
a time; he was chosen lecturer at Christ 
Church, Newgate, 1605, but the bishop 
would not authorise him; In 1005 B. pub, 
Bnglish Puritanisme, supporting complete 
autonomy of individual congregations 
while advocating the duty of submission 


to civil authority. A Lat. version by 
Ames spread these views abroad. B. got 
into trouble for them, and retired for a 
time to Derbyshire. Among his numerous 
publications are : Humble Motives for 
Association to Maintain Religion Estab- 
lished, 1601 ; A Consideration of Certaine 
Positions Archi-episcopall , 1604; A Pro- 
testation of the King*s Supremacie: made 
in the Name of the Afflicted Ministers, 
1605; A Marriage Feast, 1620; An Ex- 
position of the Ninetieth Psalm, and a 
Sermon, 1621. See Browne’s History of 
Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
1877; Gatakcr’s life in Clark’s Mariyro- 
logy, 1677 ; Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
i. and ii., 1759; Barclay’s Inner Life of 
the. Religiovs Societies of the Common- 
wealth, 1876. 

Bradwardine, Thomas (c. 1290-1349), 
Eng. archbishop, known for bis learning 
as Doctor Profundus. A native of 
Sussex, lie was educated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he rose to be doctor 
and prof, of divinity, and chanc(;]li>r of 
tbe univ. He bccaiuo famous as a lecturer 
and writer, especially against Pelagianism ; 
be w'as also a mathematician. Having 
attracted royal notice, ho was made 
chancellor of tho London diocese and 
chaplain to Edward III., whom lie accom- 
panied (luring the Cr6cy campaign and 
the sic^gc of Calais. Returning 1 o Kiigl.ind 
he was made prebendary ami then arch- 
(icacon of Tdncoln, and in 1349 archbiiliop 
of Canterbury, but d. of the Black Dentil 
n few weeks later. 

Brady, Nicholas (1659-1726), Eng. poet 
and divine, b. at Bandon in C^ork, and 
ed\icated at Westminster School and 
Clirist Church, Oxford. lie took orders, 
and was instrumental during tho I’ro- 
testant revolution in preventing his native 
tu. from being burnt. Ho was a st/aunch 
upholder of the revolution. I^ater ho 
settled in London, where he held sev. 
livings, and hero also he d. Ilis most 
famous work was his versifleation of tho 
I\salms, which he did with the collabora- 
tion of Nahnm Tate. This was author- 
ised in 1696. lie wrote other poetry, a 
tragedy called The Rape, or the Innocent 
Impostors, and a blank verse translation 
of tbe JEneid. 

Bradycardia, abnormal slowness of tho 
heart-beat. It is a clinracteristic symp- 
tom of Stokes-Adaras disease, and may 
be due to tbe thickening of the walls of 
tho vertebral and basilar arteries or to 
degeneration of the muscular fibres trans- 
mitting contraction from tho auricle to 
tbe ventricle. Slowness of heart-beat is 
also met with in jaundice, melancholia, 
and certain toxic conditions. 

Bradypus, or Ai, is the 3-tood sloth, an 
edentate mammal of the family Brady- 
podido). It inhabits tho forests of S. 
America. See Sloth. 

Braemar, dist. lying along tho R. Dee, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, situated in tho 
Grampians. It contains deer forests, 
and sev. castles and mansions, the chief 
being Balmoral and Abergeldie cjastles, 
and other royal residences. There ore 
no tns.: the largest vils. are Castleton 
and Auebindryne, known as Braemar, 
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and Crathle. In this dlst. the rebellion 
of 1715 broke out under the earl of 
Mar. 

Brag, a game of cards, the interest of 
which depends on the ability of the player 
to ‘brag^ as to the contents of his hand. 
It is usually played for stakes. It re- 
sembles ‘post and pair/ a bastard form 
of prime or poker. 

Braga (Rom. Bracara Augusta), the 
third city of Portugal, N.E. of Oporto, 
has been successively Rom., Gothic, 
Moorish, Sp., and Portuguese. Its arch- 
bishop is primate of Portugal. The 
cathedral, palace, and city are medieval 
in appearance, and contain many interest- 
ing antiquities. B. has manufs. of fire- 
arms, jewellery, and cutlery, and is the 
centre of a cattle-breeding and dairy- 
farming dist. Pop. 22,000. 

Braga, Theophilo (1843-1924), Portu- 
guese statesman, philsophcr, historian, 
and man of letters, and the first president 
of the Portuguese Republic. He was 
b. at Punta Delgada (Azores) and edu- 
cated at the unlv. of Coimbra, where he 
became head of a literary school. Later, 
in 1872, he was appointed prof, of litera- 
ture in Lisbon. Early in life Senhor B. 
(whose philosophy was that of Auguste 
Comte, i.e. Positivist) entered politics, 
and by virtue of his integrity and ability 
became leader of the Republican party. 
He directed the armed rising of this party 
in Lisbon on Oct. 3 and 4, 1910. Being 
joined by the fleet in the Tagus and a 
portion of the garrison (led by non- 
commissioned officers), the rising was 
successful; the republic was formally 
proclaimed on Oct. 5, young King Manuel 
fled , and the new regime was accepted by 
the rest of the country. B. w'as declared 
president of the provisional gov., a gov. 
which exercised a dictatorship for 6 
months. President B.’s administration 
was characterised by strong anti-clerical 
action; the Jesuits were expelled, and 
clerical property was confiscated. On 
the adoption of a constitution and the 
election of a new chamber, B. retired 
from public life. However, after the 
troubles of the spring of 1915, when 
Arriaga resigned on May 27, B. was again 
called upon, and held the presidency until 
the election of Machado on Aug. 6. He 
then finally retired, and d. Feb. 28, 1924. 
B.’s literary output was voluminous, and 
includes poents, biogra.pby, and hist. — 
particularly literary hist. Among his 
better-known works are Vision of the 
Ages, 1804; Literary Theocracies, 1865; 
The Portuguese People, Their Customs, 
Beliefs, and Traditions, 1885; History of 
Portuguese Literature, 1909-14. 

Braganoa; 1. Episcopal city, cap. of 
dist. in the N.E. of Portugal. The city 
consists of 2 parts, one anct. and enclosed 
by walls, the other modem. It gave its 
name to the family of Braganza, the 
former rulers of Portugal, and for sev. 
centuries of Brazil. Pnn. Indust^, silk- 
worm rearing and silk manufs. Pop. of 
tn. 5500; of dist. 213,000. 2. In ParA, 

Brazil; a seaport on the N.E. coast, about 
100 m. E. of the ParA estuary; carried on 
agrlc. trade. Pop. 60,000. 3. Tn. in 


the prov. of SAo Paulo, Brazil, centre of 
coflfee-growlng dist. Pop. 65,000. 

Braganoa, or Braganza, House of. This 
house was founded by Alfonso, a natural 
son of the Portumiese king John I., In 
the earlier half of the fifteenth century, 
the title being derived from the city of 
the same name. When Portugal in 1640 
threw off the Sp. yoke through a bloodless 
revolution, the duke of B. became king 
of Portugal as John IV. In 1807 Napo- 
leon declared the throne empty, and 
John VI. retired to Brazil until 1821, 
being succeeded in 1826 by his son l*eter, 
the emperor of Brazil. Peter, however, 
resigned the crown in favour of his 
daughter Marla, with whose death in 
1853 the main Portuguese branch of the 
house terminated. 

Bragg, Braxton (1817-76), Amer. gen., 
6. in N. Carolina, trained in the military 
academy at W. Point, and served in the 
Seminole and Mexican wars, rising to the 
rank of lieiit.-col. From 1856 to 1861 he 
led a civilian life in Louisiana, where he 
was commissioner of public works. When 
the Civil war broke out in 1861, he was 
appointed brig. -gen., and soon after maj.- 
gen., and served in the Confederate Army 
of the Mississippi, taking part in the 
battle of Shiloh, 1802. Soon after that 
he was placed in command of the W. 
Army, in succession to Gen. Beauregard, 
and invaded Kentucky, but was repelled 
by Buell. Later, he faced Rosenkranz 
in a long and hard-fought campaign, 
1862-63, in which at one time the 
Northerners were in great straits, but 
were relieved by Grant, who defeated B. 
at Chattanooga, Nov. 1863. The latter 
was now superseded, but acted as military 
adviser to President Davis until late in 
1864, when he took part in the campaign 
against Sherman, which ended in the 
surrender of the S. Arinv. After the war 
he was appointed chief engineer to the 
state of Alabama. His death occurred 
suddenly at Galveston, Texas. 

Bragg, Sir William Henry (1862-1942), 
Eng. physicist, b. at Stoneraiso Place, 
Wlgton, Cumberland, July 2, son of 
R. J. Bragg. He was educated at King 
William College, Isle of Man; and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge — major 
scholar, 1882; third wrangler, 1884: 
first class in Part III. of mathematical 
tripos, 1885. He was in Australia 1886- 
1908, prof, of mathematics and physics 
at Adelaide Univ. He wets a member of 
the council of the S. Australian School 
of Mines and Industries from 1895, and of 
the council of the univ. from 1898. 
Then he was at Leeds Univ. as Cavendish 
prof.. 1909-16; and then Quain prof, 
of physics, univ. of London, 1915-23. 
Made F.R.S., 1906. With his son, 

William Lawrence Bragg, was awarded 
Nobel prize for physics and Barnard 
gold medal of Columbia Univ. for work 
on X-rays and crystals. In 1928 he was 
appointed president of the Brit, Associa- 
tion, and from 1985 to 1940 he was presi- 
dent of the Royal Society: also director 
of the Royal Institution. K.B.E.. 1920; 
O.M., 1931. His publications include 
vols. of lectures, also papers contributed 
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to the Philosophical Magazine and the 
Transactions of the Hoyal Society. X). 
March 13. 

Bragi* in N. mytholo^ a son of Odin 
and Freyja; god of wisdom, poetry, and 
eloquence which after him received the 
name of bragur. As wife he had Idhunn, 
goddess of eternal youth. It is B. who 
receives the slain heroes on their entry 
into Valhalla. At festivals, horns were 
drunk in his honour. 

Braham* John (1777-18.56), Eng. tenor, 
b. in London, of Jewish family, his real 
name being Abraham. He first sang 
in public when only 10 years old. When 
bis voice broke, he supported himself by 
pianoforte teaching, but after 2 years* 
voice training under Rauzzini at Bath, he 
reappeared at Drury Lane in 1796, in an 
opera by Storace, and many engagements 
were offered lilm. But the desire for 
further experience and study took him to 
France and Italy, where he had a long 
series of triumphs. Returning home in 
1801, he was received with enthusiasm, 
and thenceforth reigned supreme in con- 
cert, 'oratorio, and opera. He wrote many 
songs, which had no great merit, but to 
which his singing gave wide nopularitv. 
One of them. The Death of Nelson^ is still 
well known. His singing was remarkable 
for intense expression ; Lamb speaks of this 
in one of his essays (Imperfect Symjyathies), 

Brahd, Tycho (1546-1601), Dan. astro- 
nomer, b. at Knudstrup on Dec. 14, of 
aristocratic parentage, and educated at 
the unlv. of Copenhagen. He commenced 
to study the law, but his interest in astro- 
nomy was roused by the total eclipse of 
the sun which occurred on Aug. 21. 1560, 
and from that time forward he devoted 
himself to this science, becoming the 
greatest astronomer of his day. His first 
achievement was the radical correction 
of the Alphonsine and Prutenic tables 
(gq.v.). This was while he was at Leipzig, 
and at Augsburg, on the evening of Nov. 
11, 1572, bo discovered a new star in the 
constellation of Casaioi')eia. (Some say 
he made the discovery at Knudstrup in 
1571.) The star gradually diminished 
in brightness, but at the time of its dis- 
covery by Tycho it was as bright as 
Venus. This discovery brought fame 
to Tycho, and after further wander- 
ings in Germany and Switzerland, King 
Frederick II. of Denmark undertook the 
building, equipment, and maintenance of 
an observatory to enable Tycho to prose- 
cute his astronomical labours. On the 
is. of Hven, or Hveen, was erected an 
‘astronomical castle,’ called Uraniborg 
(city of the heavens), and an observa- 
tory was sunk in the ground named 
Stellborg (city of the stars). This was 
in 1576, and from that time till 1596 
Tycho, under the protection of Frederick 
and his son, Christian IV., conducted a 
long series of painstaking observations, 
and enunciated the Tyohonic system of 
planetary motions, a system which sought 
to reconcile the old Ptolemaic and new 
Copemlcan systems. While here, Tycho 
was visited by many notable persons, 
including James VI. of Scotland (after- 
wards James 1. of England), who wrote 


a poem in his honour. In 1596 B., who 
had over been an object of the dislike of 
the majority of the members of his aristo- 
cratic caste, was deprived of his appoint- 
ments and of King Christian’s protection, 
and had to abandon his loved Uraniborg. 
In the summer of the next year he left 
Denmark with his wife and family, and 
at the end of 1598, in response to the 
ressing invitation of the Emperor Ru- 
olph II., he estab. himself and his 
Instruments at Benatky, near Prague 
in Bohemia. Here he was joined by the 
celebrated Kepler in Feb. 1600, and they 
laboured together till Tycho d., Oct. 24, 
1601. Not the least among bis many 
claims to immortality is the fact that 
with his observations, and acting on 
his advice, Kepler discovered his great 
laws of astronomical motion. How 
thorough and accurate Tycho’s obser- 
vations were may be better appreciated 
when it is remembered that he d, just 
prior to the invention of the telescope. 
See also Astronomy. See .1. L. E. 
Dreyer, Tycho BraM: Scientific Life in 
the Sixteenth Century, 1890; H. Maepber- 
son. Makers of Astronomy, 1933. 

Brahilov, see Braila. 

Brahma and Brahmanism. Brahma is 
the supremo being of the Hindu pantheon. 
Ho has 3 manifestations : Brabrnd, Vishnu, 
and Siva, but, strictly speaking, all the 
other gods are merely manifestations of 
him, and were supposed to originate in 
him. Thus we read In the AtUarva-Veda, 
‘All the gods are in Brahma as cows In a 
cow-houso.’ The other gods only achieved 
immortality when they were pervaded by 
him. He is, in fact, the gencirative power 
of the whole universe. Ills name is 
derived from the root brih, ‘to expand,’ 
and he denotes the universally diffused 
substance of life and created energy. 
Brahma in the neuter is simple, infinite 
being; when it passes into actual mani- 
fested existence it is called Brahma; when 
it achieves world-growth it is termed 
Vishnu; and when it once more returns 
into simple being, Siva. All the other 
deities are merely manifestations of the 
neuter. Brahman. The fundamental doc- 
trines of the Hindu religion gather round 
the Brahman caste, and Brahmanism is 
practically interchangeable as a phrase 
with Hinduism. But the Brahmans are 
recognised as the highest caste in the 
Hindu religion — the caste of priests of the 
highest rank. In its ranks ceremonial 
purity and social exclusiveness are re- 
garded as first essentials. Brahmanism 
is not a body of theological dogmas, but 
an hereditary system of customary 
observances. See India. 

Brahmanabad, ruined city N.E. of 
Hyderabad, India. It stood on an anct. 
course of the Indus, and its fortifications 
were 44 m. in perimeter. Excavations 
have shown that everything is still in 
situ, as at Pompeii, so that probably the 
city was destroyed by some catastrophe 
which also changed the course of the riv. 
Tradition declares that the gods destroyed 
it to punish the wickedness of a King 
Dolora, whose name occurs in the annals 
of 9 centuries ago. 
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Brahmanas, secood of the 3 errand dive, 
of Vedic literature, being prose com- 
mentaries describing the ritual to be 
observed in sacrifices and worship by 
Brahmans. The oldest probably belong 
to about the seventh century B.c. The 
most important are Aitareya Brahmanas 
attac.hod to tho Kigveda; Chandogya 
Brahrnana, belonging to the Samaveda; 
and Saiapatha Brahmanas belonging to 
the White Yajurveda. 

Brahmani, riv. of Bengal, India; it 
flows through Chota Nagpur and Orissa 
into the delta of tho Mahanadl, N. of 
Cuttack. It is famous in anct. Ilindu 
mythology in connection with the story 
of ParAsara. 

Brahmans, name given to the priests 
who form tlio first of the 4 great castes 
among the Hindus; they are the teachers 
of the doctrines of the Vedas. 

Brahmaputra, riv. rising on the N. side 
of the Ilinuilayas, in Tibet, about 100 m. 
from tlio source of tho Indus. After 
flowing along the N. of tiic range for over 
800 m., during which it receives many 
tribs. both from N. and S., it turns sontli- 
ward, and after a long course through 
almost unknown int. ranges, during which 
it has a fail of 7000 ft., it emerges into 
Assam. In Tii)et it Is generally known as 
tho Tsangpo, in Assam it is called the 
Dihang. In Assam it is joined by large 
tribs., and thence flow’s down to the bay 
of Bengal. It has a total length of 
1800 in., and is navigable up to Dibru- 
garh, 800 ui. from the sea, 

Brahma Samaj, Thcistic Church in 
India, ow es its origin to Mohan Roy Ram, 
one of tho greatest men India has pro- 
duced. lie was b. in 1772 in the dist. 
of Baidwan, and mastered at an early 
age the Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian lan- 
guages. Having discovered the fallacies 
of the religious ceremonies practised by 
his countrymen, he impartially investi- 
gated the Hindu Shostras, the Koran, and 
the Bible, repudiated tho polytheistic 
worship of the Shostras, and inculcated 
the reformed principles of monotheism 
as found in anct. Upanishads of the Vedas. 
He founded a society in 1816 consisting 
of Hindus. Texts were read and tlieistic 
hymns were chanted, but this society 
soon died away owing to tho antagonism 
of the Hindus. In 1 830 the raja organised 
a Hindu society for prayer meetings, 
which may be considered as the founcla- 
tion of the present B. S. Tho ground- 
w^ork of their faith was ‘The w'orship of 
the eternal and immutable Being, who is 
the author and preserver of the universe, 
but not under and by any other naino, 
designation, or title, peculiarly used for 
any particular being or beings by any 
man or set of men whatsoever.' The basis 
of the new faith was the Vedas. Soon 
after Mohan Roy Ram set sail for Eng- 
land, and took up residence at Bristol, 
where he d. in 1833. The B. S. main- 
tained a bare existence until 1841, when 
Babu Dobendra Nath Tagore, head of a 
well-known Calcutta family, devoted him- 
self to it. He gave a printing press to 
the Samaj, and estab. a monthV jour, 
known as the Tattvabodhini Patrika. 


About 1850 a schism took place on 
account of the discovery that the greater 
part of the Vedas was polytheistic. The 
advanced party had nature and intuition 
os the groundwork of their faith . Branch 
societies were founded in different parts 
of India, especially in Bengal, ana tho 
new church made rapid progress. Some 
of the articles of the B. S. creed may be 
tabulated as follows: (1) The book of 
nature and intuition supplies the basis of 
religious faith. (2) Although the Brah- 
mas do not consider any book written by 
man as the basis of their faith, yet they 
do accept with respect and pleasure any 
religious truth contained in any book. 
(3) The Brahmas beUeve that the funda- 
mental doctrines of their reUgiou are also 
the basis of every true religion. (4) They 
boUove in tho existence of one supreme 
Being or God — a God endowed with a 
distinct personality, moral attributes 
w'orthy of his nature, and an intelligence 
befitting the governor of tho universe, 
and they worship him alone. They do 
not believe in any one of his incarnations. 
6. They bollevo that the religious (condi- 
tion of man is progressive like the other 
departments of bis condition in this world. 
6. They believe in the immortality and 
progressive state of tho soul, and declare 
that there is a state of conscious existence 
succeeding life in this world, and supple- 
mentary to it as regards the action of tho 
universal moral gov. Tho B. S. Church 
numbers about 3000, and considerable 
progress is being made. There is a fine 
chapel in Calcutta. Ary a Samaj. 

Brahmin, or Brahmin Ox, see ZiCHU. 

Brahms, Johanhes (1833-U7), Gcr. com- 
poser, 6. in Hamburg on May 7. He 
received his first music lessons from his 
father, studying afterwards under Marx- 
son of Altona. He appeared in public ns 
a pianist at tho age of 15, but continued 
his studies and composition without ceas- 
ing until 1853, when he went on a con- 
cert tour with Rem6nyi, Uio Hungarian 
violinist. During this tour ho made tho 
ac(iuaintan(;o of Joachim, wlio recognising 
his genius became his friend, and gave him 
letters of introduction to liiszt and Schu- 
mann, who both appreciated his work, 
the latter proclaiming him to be ‘ tho 
coming composer,* although up to that 
time he had pub. few important works. 
In 1857 he was made director of tho 
court concerts and choral society at 
Dctmold; this appointment be held for 
4 years, with plenty of leisure for study 
and composition. In Jan. 1859, at tho 
Leipzig Gewandhaus, ho produced his 
piano concerto in D minor, a work so 
new and opposed to convention that at 
first it was a failure, but, played bv Clara 
Schumann and others, it gradually won 
favour throughout Germany. In 1860 
B. went to Winterthur, and in 1862 to 
Vienna, which became his permanent 
residence. Ho d, there on Apr. 3, 1897. 
Though his music was thoroughly classical 
in spirit, yet its form and treatment were 
so individual and presented so many new 
and dlfllcult problems that he was not 
generally understood or appreciated for 
many years. He refused to write opera, 
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the nearest approach to it being his can- 
tata Rinaldo. Only 2 of his leading’ com- 
positions were inspired from without — 
the Deutsches Requiem by the death of his 
mother in 1865, and the Triumphlied by 
the Gor. victories of 1870-71. Many of 
his works were produced in pairs having 
some resemblance in form and expression : 
this is shown especially in his Ist and 
2nd, and 3rd and 4t}i symphonies. Ills 
numbered works amount to 122, and the 
collections and studies without opus 
number fill sov. more vols. The Kreatost 
of Ger. composers of the seventies and 
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eighties, IJ. rejected opera, music-drama, 
and programme music, regarding himself 
as the champion of classicism. Yet in 
his songvS, chamber music, and symphonies 
ho is a romanticist and the true successor 
of Schumann. In the earlier part of his 
career he wrote chieily chamber music, 
and his first and second quartets for 
strings and piano are among the most 
exhilarating chamber compositions in the 
repertory. B.’s sacred music (such as his 
Requiem) is full of restrained power, 
showm alike In the treatment of chorus 
aud orchestra. Seldom passionate, B. 
abounds in sincere sentiment; he is often 
sombre, but never gloomy; he is rich in 
intellectual vigour, and almost always 
inspired. In any one of his symphonic 
uiovements all these moods are blended 
into a coherent artistic unity. 

See M. Kalbcck, Brahms (Vienna), 
1904; Brahms: the H erzogenberp Corre- 
spovdeuce (Eng. translation), 1909; J. 
A. Fuller-Maitland, Brahms, 1911; E. 


Evans, Historical, Descriptive, and Ana- 
ll/tical Account of the Entire Works of 
Johannes Brahms, 4 vols., 1912-36; 
also studies by W. Murdoch (1933), O. 
Golriuger (1936), and P. Latham (1948). 

Brahui, one of the races of Baluchistan. 
The Bs. are generally regarded as abori- 
ginals, and they certainly occupied the 
country before the Baluchis, who have 
driven them into the mts., where they 
now life a nomadic life. 

Braid, James (1795-1860), Scottish 
surgeon, b. at Fife. His education in 
medicine was undertaken at Edinburgh. 
On the completion of his studies he prac- 
tised as a surgeon in Manchester till his 
death. Ills reputation depends upon 
his work in connection with animal 
magnetism. 

Braid wood, tn. in Now S. Wales, 
Australia, situated in the (io. of St. 
Vincent, 50 m. S. of Goulburn. 

Braid wood, Thomas (1715-1806), Scot- 
tish educationist; educated at Edinburgh 
univ. He became a scliool teacher, and 
in 1760 opened at Edinburgh a school 
for the deaf and dumb, following the 
system of Dr. John Wallis. His school 
was siK'cessful, but \vas regarded very 
much as ji curiosity rather than an edu- 
cational reform. It was visited in 1773 
by Hr. Johnson. B. later came to 
London, where he d. 

Braila, or Brahilov, port of llnrnania on 
the lower Danube; active industry and a 
chief outlet for llumanian wheat. The 
grain wharves have a capacity of 300,000 
tons, and prior to 1939 the harbour 
handles some 1,000,000 tons annually; 
there is steam communication with Con- 
stantinople. B. was captured by the 
tiers, in 1916. In the Second World War 
it was captured by the llussians on 
Sept. 2, 1944. Pop. 97,200. 

Braille Type, see under Bund. 

Brain, that part of the nervous system 
which is enclosed within the cranium. The 
nervous system of the human body may 
be divided into 2 parts : 1. The lymphatic 
nervous system, consisting of nervous 
matter bound together by nervous cords 
and placed on either side of the vertebral 
column; 2. the cerobro-spinal nervous 
system, consisting of the B. and the spinal 
cord, which are continuous with each 
other. The systems arc connected inti- 
mately with each other and together 
servo to co-ordinate the various parts of 
the body into a harmonloiis whole, all the 
functions of every part, whether exercised 
consciously or not, being dependent upon 
tho proper action of the nervous system. 
The B. is composed of 2 substances, which 
are called white matter and grey matter, 
the former being chiefly made up of nerve 
fibres and the latter of nerve cells, which 
give rise to nerve fibre. Both kinds of 
matter lie in a matrix called the neuroglia, 
wliich therefore constitutes the supporting 
tissue of the B. matter. Nerve fibres are 
the conducting elements of the nervous 
system ; the fibre consists of an axis- 
cylinder which is in many cases coated 
more or less thickly by a fatty substance 
called myelin. The nerve cells of the 
grey matter consist of protoplasmic 
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nuclei from which certain processes pro- 
ceed. The axis-cylinder process Is in 
reality a nerve fibre, and the dendrites, 
or protoplasmic processes, branch out 
into a complexity of filaments, grrowlng 
more and more attenuated as th^ pro- 
ceed away from the nerve cell. The B. 
Is surrounded by 3 membranes or meninges 
termed the dura mater, the arachnoid 
mater, and the via mater. The dura 
mater is a dense fibrous membrane which 
adheres to the Inner surface of the skull, 
and serves both as a feedins* membrane 
for the bone and as an envelope for the B. 
The arachnoid mater is a thin and trans- 
parent membrane, separated from the 
dura mater by a minute quantity of fluid 
and from the pia mater by a space con- 
taining: the cerebro -spinal fluid. The pia 
mater is a delicate membrane which 
follows the inequalities of the B. surface, 
dipping: into all the fissures, and carrying 
the finer blood-vessels which proceed into 
the substance of the B. The B. itself, 
when viewed from above, presents an 
ovoid, or egg-like appearance. The parts 
then visible are the 2 cerebral hemispheres, 
separated by a groove from front to back 
called the great longitudinal fissure. 
Viewed from below, a short cylindrical 

S ortlon at the rear communicates with 
le spinal cord. This is called the bulb 
or medulla obloiigata, while above it but 
close to it is a white prominence called 
the pons VarolH. The closely packed mass 
at the rear is called the cerebellum. 
Medulla oblongata is the continuation up- 
wards of the spinal cord. It is about 
In. long and 1 in. broad. At first its 
girth is the same os the cord ; it becomes 
bilateral by shallow groves anteriorly and 
posteriorly. As it thickens the anterior 
groove is crossed by bundles of nerves 
from each side, the formation being called 
the decussation of the pyramids. The 
groove is carried upwards to the pyramid, 
which expands up to the lower border of 
the pons Varolii, then becoming con- 
stricted as it disappears into the pons. 
Viewed from the side, the most promi- 
nent feature is the olivary eminence, about 
t in. long, which marks the position of 
an underlying nucleus of grey matter. 
From behind, 2 swellings run parallel 
to the medial groove on each side. The 
Inner one is called the funiculus gracilis, 
and the outer the funiculus cuneatus. 
The form ends in a prominence caUod the 
elava. The upper portion of the posterior 
area is occupied by the restiform body, a 
rope-like strand which links the medulla to 
the cerebellum. The medulla is composed 
of white matter on the surface and grey 
matter in the interior. The grey matter 
is, however, much broken up by fibres 
traversing it in all directions, thus consti- 
tuting the formatio reticularis. The pons 
Varolii is a white prominence lying in front 
of the cerebellum. It consists of 2 parts: 
1, The ventral or anterior portion, which 
corresponds to the pyramid of the medulla 
oblongata which disappears into it, and 
the feet of the crura cerebri which appear 
to rise out of it; 2. The dorsal portion, 
which represents a continuation upwards 
of the formaiio reticularis. The ventral 


part Is made up of longitudinal and trans- 
verse fibres and the dorsal portion princi- 
pally of my matter. The cerebellum, or 
little B., lies behind the pons Varolii and 
the medulla oblongata and below the 
hinder part of the cerebrum. In front 
and behind there are medial notches 
which divide tho lateral hemispheres. At 
the bottom of the notches appear a medial 
lobe which is called the vermis. A deep 
horizontal fissure divides the cerebellum 
into an upper and a lower portion. The 
upper surface Is divided from before back- 
wards into the lingula, the central lobule, 
the oulmen monticull, the clivus monti- 
cuU, and the folium cacuminis. These 
dlvs. cross both hemispheres and the 
vermis. On the under surface the vermis 
is divided from behind forwards Into the 
tuber valvulie, the pyramid, the uvula, 
and the nodule. The hemispheres are 
divided from behind forwards into the 
postero -inferior lobule, tho biventral lob- 
ule, and the tonsil or amygdala. The 
cerebellum consists of a central mass of 
white matter covered by a continuous 
layer of grey matter. The cerebrum, or 
great B., occupies the upper portion of 
the skull from front to back. It is con- 
nected with the parts that He below by 
the mesencephalon, or mid B., about 
I In. long. It consists of a dorsal part 
made up of the corpora quadrigemina, 
and a ventral part composed of the crura 
cerebri, 2 rope-like strands, apparently 
emerging from the pons Varolii. In the 
interior Is a canal called the aqueduct of 
Sylvius, leading from the fomth ventricle 
below to the third ventricle above. Tho 
cerebrum itself Is divided from the cere- 
bellum by a membrane called the tentor- 
ium. A deep longitudinal fissure divides 
it into 2 hemispheres, which are united 
below by a band of white matter, the 
corpus callosum. The surface of each 
hemisphere consista of grey matter and 
exhibits convolutions or gyri, separated 
from each other by depressions or sulci. 
In each hemisphere there are 5 lobes; tho 
frontal, parietal, occipital, temporosphe- 
noid, and central, or is. of Reil. The grey 
matter on tho outside, or cortex, extends 
to a thickness varying from 2-6 mm. to 
6 mm. The interior is composed of white 
matter, but there are oertain deposits of 
grey matter embedded In the basal part 
of each hemisphere. These are called 
the corpus striatum. 

Functiona of the Brain . — The B. in man 
constitutes the main portion of the central 
nervous system, which acts, as it were, 
as an exchange, co-ordinating the different 
nervous Impulses, translating tho effects 
of a stimulus into action, and, as far as 
we know, into thought. Physiology has 
nothing to do with what the psychologists 
call consciousness, except indirectly. The 
ways In which ideas are formed, memories 
linked and stored, are the concern of 
sychology , and no satisfactory parallelism 
as yet been estab. between psyoholo^cal 
phenomena and physiological facts. Sen- 
sation, however, may be translated physi- 
cally as well as psychically, and a certain 
amount of localisation of function in tho 
B. has been demonstrated as regards 
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sensation and movement. The peripheral 
nervous system consists of threads of ner- 
vous matter which penetrate into the 
remote parts of the body. Some of these 
nerves serve to transmit Impulses from 
their source to some central ganglion, or 
nervous mass, whence impulses are again 
sent forth to glands and muscles, resulting 
in secretions and movements. The nerves 
which carry the impulses to the central 
nerve-mass are called afferent nerves, and 
those which carry the departing Impulses, 
efferent nerves. When these nervous 
messages are carried to the lower nerve 
centres, the result Is a bodily movement 
which has no direct relation to the state 
of consciousness. That is to say, they 
are reflex actions, which in general operate 
without causing sensation. With respect 
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VERTICAL CKOSrt SKCn’lON TUROL’OU 
TUE BRAIN 

A, cortex, grey matter of the cerebral hemisphere; 

B, white matter ot the cerebral hemisphere; 

C, foniix; D, third ventricle; E, lateral ventricle; 

F, pons Varolii, cut obliquely and showing fibres 
running from it and forming the crura cerebri; 

G, median fissure; H, convolutions (gyri); 

I, fissures (sulci); K, optic thalamus. 

to many nervous impulses, however, a 
change In consciousness does take place. 
The impulses which come from the stimu- 
lation of the highly differentiated systems 
of nerve endings in the organs of sight., 
hearing, touch, taste, etc., cause particular 
phenoinona which arc usually referred to 
under the psychological terms of sensa- 
tion. The efferent nerves then carry 
away impulses which may have no obvious 
relation to the impulse from the periphery. 
That is to say, a highly complex process 
seems to have been gone through which. 
In the language of psychology, we call 
thought. Whatever may be the particu- 
lar nature of the nervous movements 
Interposed between a mass of Incoming 
nervous impulses and the subsequent de- 
pajting Impulses, it is fairly certain that 
the seat of those movements is the com- 
plex mass of fibres and nerve cells which 
we call the cortex of the fore-brain. 
When this portion of the B. has been 
removed from animals, it has been found 
tliat they have no power of co-ordinating 
movements. Certain stimuli may still 


bring about appropriate reactions, but 
they do so invariably and without any 
adjustment to other circumstances. Now 
there are certain actions which are jper- 
formed as reflexes, such as coughing, 
sneezing, breathing, and the actions of 
the internal muscles. Many of these, 
however, can be brought under control 
if necessity arises, e.g, a cough or a 
sneeze may be checked. With the fore- 
lirain removed such reflexes are not 
checked, but occur more regularly and 
certainly than under normal conditions. 
Many attempts have been made to con- 
nect various :portions of the cortex with 
appropriate differences of function. One 
of the most interesting was the doctrine 
of phrenology, which sought to connect 
the various areas with so-called ‘faculties,* 
such as music, love of humanity, etc. 
The complex nature of such ‘faculties’ is 
suffleJent to condemn the hypothesis. On 
the other hand, experiment and observa- 
tion have enabled us to connect certain 
areas with stimuli arriving from the eyes, 
the olfactory nerves, and the ear. There 
arc also regions which seem to be inti- 
mately connected with movements of the 
leg, arm, tongue, mouth, neck, and body. 
Kloctrlcal stimuli applied to the appro- 
printe point in the B. have been found to 
produce motions in the particular parts 
of the body associated with them. In 
general, it may be remarked that know- 
ledge of the special functions of different 
parts of the B. is very scanty, and that 
t hough such knowledge has been of great 
use in localising injuries, etc., it has 
thrown no particular light on the general 
problem of the connection between mind 
and matter. 

Brain Diseases . — These may bo the 
result of injury or organic disease; or, on 
the other band, functional disturbances, 
whose causes may or may not be traced 
to a physical source. Concussion of tho 
B. results from a blow on the bead or a 
fall from a height. The symptoms may 
range from a feeling of giddiness to com- 
plete insensibility. Vomiting accompanies 
a return to consciousness, and there may 
be subsequent disturbance of the normal 
functions of the B., e.g. lapses of memory. 
A severe blow may cause a fracture of 
the skull, and there is then danger of 
infection from micro -organisms as well as 
concussion. Tumours of the B. may 
occur as the result of tuberculous or 
syphilitic matter brought with the blood- 
stream, or may be cancerous in their 
nature. The B. is of course likely to 
suffer if the blood stream Is in any way 
abnormal. If the supply of blood is too 
small, syncope or fainting results. If one 
portion of the B. is cut off from the blood 
supply by plugging up of the artery or 
other causes, It gradually undergoes 
softening as a result of malnutrition. 
The general effect of a deficiency of 
oxygen Is lassitude and foebleness, while 
too great a quantity of carbon dioxide 
produces drowsiness and eventually causes 
convulsions. Poisons find their way to 
the B. in the blood stream. Some of 
these are produced by disturbed secre- 
tions In some other part of the body, and 
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result In auto-Intoxicatlon, a condition 
which reacts strongly upon the state of 
consciousness. Alcohol and other drugs 
produce characteristic mental phenomena, 
and the result of lead-poisoning on the 
B. is to load to loss of memory and general 
mental feebleness. Micro-organisms may 
be carried to the B., causing delirium and 
meningitis, or inflammation of the B. 
membranes. The B. carries on its work 
by tlie aid of nutrient matter carried by 
the blood, and any over-stimulation or 
excessive exorcise of its functions without 
proper rest and food produces weariness 
and headache, and may encourage or 
promote the development of morbid 
growths which will resuJt in paralysis or 
mania. This excessive functioning may 
be supplied by worry, shock, overwork, 
or violent emotions, stimuli constantly 
repeated without adequate intervals for 
rest or stimuli too great in intensity. 
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Brainard, John Gardine Calklnsr (1790- 
1828), Araer. poet, b. and d, at New 
London, Connecticut. Whittier ed. his 
Remains (1832). 

Brain Coral, coral of the Astracidno 
species, to be found growing plentifully 
in the W. Indian Ocean. It grows at a 
slow rate. 

Brains- BAlleud, tn. in Brabant, Bel- 
gium, manufa. glass and cotton. IV’el- 
lington's extreme right was posted here 
at the battle of Waterloo. I*op. 10,500. 

Braine-le-Comte, tn. In the prov. of 
Hainaut, Belgium, on the Seine. It has 
cotton mills, dye-works, and breweries, 
and specialises in the production of flax. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Brainerd, co. seat of Crow Wing co., 
Minnesota, U.S.A. It is situated on the 
banks of the Mississippi, in the centre of 


the state, and at a junction of the N. 
Bacifle railway. Pop. 11,000. 

Brainerd, David (1718-47), b. at Con- 
necticut. Educated at Yale College, he 
was expelled for a statement concerning 
the religion of one of the masters. He 
began bis inlsslonaiT duties to the Massa- 
chusetts Indians in the same year (1742). 
He met with the greatest success at New 
.Icraey. He d. after the publication of 
his Mirabilia Dei inter Indicoa, and Grace 
Displayed. 

Brains Trust, popular name ^ven to 
any group of experts who meet together 
for the purpose of giving information on 
any subject put to them or finding authori- 
tative answers to current problems. The 
term ‘Brain Trust’ was first used to 
designate a group of expert advisers, 
chosen from academic life, who assisted 
President Franklin Iloosovclt in his cam- 
paign for the presidential elections in 
1932, and later in the formulation of the 
‘Now Deal.* Raymond Moley, Rexford 
TugwclJ, and J. J. Berio, all of Columbia 
Uiiiv., were prominent members of the 
original B. T., and were later joined, 
among others, by G. F. Warren, F. A. 
Pearson, and W. I. Myers, economists of 
Cornell Univ. The term gained fiirtlier 
currency as the title of a broadcast pro- 
gramme inaugurated by the Brit. Broad- 
casting Corporation on Jail. 1, 1941, at 
first under the title of ‘Any Questions B 
and continued weekly for tho greater part 
of each year Subsequently. The original 
team of experts consisted of Dr. Julian 
Huxley, Prof. C. E. M. Joacl, and Coin- 
I mander A. B. Campbell, with Donald 
I McCullough as questiou-mastor, whos(' 
function was to i)ut to the B. T. the ques- 
tions -which had been submitted by mem- 
bers of tho public. Tho questions were 
not previously made known to the B. T. 
and tho answers were impromptu. In the 
first year of its existence the B.B.C. re- 
ceived 90,000 questions, of which 400 
were dealt wit h by tho B. T. The juxta- 
jioaltion of tho personalities of those in- 
volved, tlie interchange of ideas, and the 
dlsi>lay of knowledge ijresonted with a 
mixture of wit and erudition gave Uio 
broadcast a regular audience of some 
10 million listeners. 

Braintree, in. of Essex, England, noted 
for its rnanufs. of siJk, crOpo, malt, and 
beer. It has iron foundries and exten- 
sive breweries. As a mrkt. tn. it has 
some reputation. There is an and. church 
(8t. Michael) of 1350. Pop. 9000. 

Braintree, tn. in Norfolk co., Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., 10 m. S.S.E. of Boston. 
Granite is found in the neighbourhood, 
and its preparation finds employment for 
most of the inhab. Its only other claim 
to note is the fact that it was the hp. of 
John Adams, tho second president of the 
U.S.A. Pop. 16,000. _ 

Braithwaite, John (1797-1870), Eng. 
engineer. He ventilated tho H ouse * of 
Lords by air-pumps, 1820: devised the 
donkey engine, 1822. He cast tho statue 
of tho duke of Kent, which waa set up in 
Portland Place. B. constructed the first 
practical steam fire-engiuo, and with 
Ericsson built for the Stephensons the 
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locomotive eniuriiio ‘Novelty/ the first 
to run a mile a minute, 1829. With 
Vignoles he projected and laid out' E. 
Cos. railway, 1836-43. Ue and Ericsson 
fitted a canal boat with screw propeller. 
This went from London to Manchester 
by means of canals, and back by the 
Thames. With Robertson ho was Joint 
founder of the Vtailway Tirnes^ 1837. Ho 
became F.iS.A. in 1819; M.I.C.E. in 1838. 
Wrote Siipplernent to Capt. Sir John Ross* 8 
Narrative of a Second Voyage in Search 
of a Is' orth-W est Passage, Mechanic* s 

Magazine, xii.. 1830, and Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings of Institution of Civil Engineers, 
xxvi., 1871. 

Braithwaite, Lilian (Mrs. Gerald Law- 
rence) (1873-1948), EnK* actress, h. at 
Ramsijnto, danj?hter of J. M. B., vicar of 
Croydon, and educated at the liigh 
schools of Croydon and Hampstead, and 
in Dresden. Minor parts in Benson’s 
season at the Comedy Theatre in 1901 
were followed by a tour with George 
Alexander, who engaged her for the St. 
.James’s Theatre. There she acted in 
Esmond’s The Wilderness and Stephen 
Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca, estab- 
lishing her reputation in W.-ond comedy. 
Took the part of Ethel Newcome in Tree’s 
production of Colonel Newcome in 1906. 
In 1908 slio acted wdth Cyril Maude in 
The Flag Lieutenant and, in 1913, with 
Matheson Lang in Mr. Wu. Among her 
outstanding parts w'ere those of Mrs. 
Errol, tho Innocent young widow'(‘d 
mother in Little Lord Fauntleroy (1914), 
the vacillating wife in Clemence I)an<'’s 
A Bill of Divorcement in 1921, the parasitic 
mother in Mr. Sidney Howard’s The 
Silver Cord, and as one of tho old sisters 
in the very successful play Arsenic and 
Old Lace (194 2-46). Though she oc- 
casionally returned to Shakespeare, e.<j. 
os Portia in The JMerchani of Venice (1916), 
and ns Virgllin, tho appealing wife of 
Coriohj,nuR, most of her long succession of 
roles w’ere in modern comedy. In which her 
dominant quality of womanly sweetness 
found full expression and no little variety. 
Also acted for the cinema. D.B.E., 1943. 

Brake, see Bhacken. 

Brake, apjdiauce to stop or retard the 
motion of a i) 0 (ly by tho use of a resistance 
which absoi'lis part of the energy of tlio 
body, also spoiled ‘ break.’ The need for 
contrivances for controlling the speed of 
rnacjtiinory of all kinds has led to the 
invention of many kinds of Bs. Of tho 
simpler types in coiiunon use mention 
may be ina<lo of tluj block B., the slipper 
B., and tlie band B. The block B. con- 
sists in Its simplest form of a block of 
wood which, on being pressed against the 
rim of a W'heel, retards its motion. In 
the case of the ordinary wagon the power 
is applied by the foot of the driver pressing 
on a treadle wliich is connected by a 
system of levers to tho brake-block. In 
the case of heavier wagons, such a.s those 
attacliod to traction engines, the power 
is applied by means of a wheel and screw. 
The slipper B. Is commonly used on heavy 
vehicles when descending hills, and con- 
sists of a metal skid or slipper Into which 
one of the wheels fits, and is thus pre- 


vented from revolving. The increased 
friction duo to tho sliding of the wheel 
tends to arrest the motion of the vehicle. 
The band B. is used in the case of machines 
such as winches and cranes, and consists 
of a band passing round a clrcTiIar drum 
fixed to the shafting of the machine. On 
tightening the band the friction exerted 
on tho revolving drum retartis tho motion 
of the machine. In tho hydraulic B. th© 
retarding force is the pressure exerted 
by the water in a cylinder from which 
its escape can be regulated. This type 
of B. is used in elevators and other 
machines worked by hydraulic power. 
Electric Bs. are now much used on 
electric tramway systems. W’hon a tram- 
way car is travelling at high speed, and 
the current Is cut off. the inomentiirn of 
the car drives the motors as dynamos and 
thus produces a current which is mad© 
to excite electro-magnets to wiiich aro 
connected metal shoes. The metal shoes 
becoming magnetiscfl are attracted to th© 
metal rails above which tliey arc fixed, 
and the friction between slme-piccoa ancl 
rails retards the motion of tho ear. 

Railway Bs . — The high speeds attained 
on modern railways have necessitated 
tho construction of exiroinely power- 
ful Bs. Originally tho form of B. em- 
ployed was similar to that used on 
horsed vehicles, and consisted of wooden 
shoe-blocks which were presse<l against 
the wheels of the tender by moans of 
lovers and a wheel and screw operated ])y 
by tlio brakeman. A form of B. operated 
by a chain passing the whole length of 
the train was formerly in use, and was 
tho first B. invented to be continuous in 
its action. In the case of tho ‘clii)’ B. 
tiio resistance is applied by causing tho 
2 sides of an iron clip to grip tlio rail. 
Bassenger trains are usually operated at 
2()-iii. vacuum, but a few railways use 
24 -in. vacuum, aud freight trains 2()-ineh, 
or IC-inch on long trains, where tho high 
vacuum is difficult to maintain. B. 
cylintlers are either of the combined type, 
with tho vacuum chamber forming th© 
outer casing of the cylinder, or soparato 
typo with an indepondeul vaciimti cham- 
ber. In the former case, the cylinder is 
connected to the TL pipe by a single 
branch valve, and in the latter case a 
double branch is used, tbo second branch 
connecting the auxcuuiu space above the 
piston with an independent yacunm 
chamber. 

Westmghouse Bs. — It is essential 
that a B. for use on a n\odcrn railw’ny 
train should be continuous, automatic, 
and quick in action; tbo use of such a B. 
is in fact enforced by law. Unless a B. 
can be continuously applied throughout 
the length of the train collisions between 
tho rear and front carriages will occur 
when tho latter are suddenly brought t© 
a stop. Moreover, it is evident that a 
B. which can he oa\ised to act on tho 
wheels of each vehicle Is much more 
powerful than one which only operates 
on those of the end cars. It is necessary 
for the B. to bo automatic in order that 
it may at once come into action should 
an accident such as the uncoupling and 
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breaking away of a coach occur. The 
modern webtingJiouBe Bs. possess all these 
essential qualities. The 2 kinds at 
present In use are the air-pressure B. and 
the vacuum B. In both types the Bs. 
are applied by air pressure, regulated by 
means of a train-pipe which runs the 
whole length of the train. In the case 
of a coach becoming accidentally un- 
coupled the resulting rupture of the train- 
pipe causes an alteration of the air 
pressure, which automatically causes the 
Bs. to be applied. The original form of 
air-B., invented in 1869 by George 
Westinghouse, and called the ‘straight* 
air-B., is not automatic in its action. 
The arrangement of the mechanism is as 
follows : A supply of compressed air Is 
stored beneath the cab of the engine by 
means of an air-pump, the piston of which 
is connected to the piston-rod of a steam 
cylinder, and which can thus compress 
the air to any required pressure. The 
train -pipe in connection with this reser- 
voir is an iron pipe running the whole 
length of the train, the Junctions between 
the coaches being made of rubber hose. 
Underneath each coach is fixed a B. 
cylinder, into which compressed air from 
the train-pipe cau Ije discharged, resulting 
in motion of the piston, which operates 
by means of levers the B. blocks on the 
wheels. The engine driver operates the 
B. by means of a 3-way cock, which com- 
municates with the train-pipe on one side 
and the coTni)re8sed air reservoir on the 
other. To apply the B. compressed air is 
allowed to pass into the train-pipe, whence 
it enters the B. cylinders, forces out the 
pistons, and hence causes the application 
of the B. -blocks to an extent under 
the control of the engineer operating the 
valve. A further turn of the 3 -way cock 
keeps the air in the B. cylinders fixed at 
tlie required pressure. The B. may bo 
released by operating the valve so that 
communication is estab. between the 
train -pipe and the atmosphere. It is 
thus possible to keep the application of 
the B. -blocks well under control. The 
fact that this B. is not automatic in its 
action has led to its being superseded by 
an automatic type. 

IV esiinahotise J uto malic A ir-B. — 
This modification of the original appliance 
was Invented by Westinghouse in 1879. 
Compressed air is stored by means of a 
immp on the engine at a pressure of about 
80 lb. per sq. in. This reservoir is in 
connection with a train-pipe which is 
similar to that used in the ‘ straight* air B. 
Under each vehicle, however, is placed a 
small air reservoir and a piece of mechan- 
ism called a triple valve which controls 
the admission of air to the B. cylinder, 
and it is these additions which render the 
B. automatic. In the triple valve is a 
small cylinder and piston which will be 
caused to move by any alteration in the 

E ressure of the air in the train -pipe. 

ince the movement of this piston deter- 
mines the admission of air from the 
storage cylinder to the B. cylinder, it 
will be seen that the action of the B. is 
affected by variations in the pressure of 
the air in the train-pipe. The latter is in 


turn regulated by the valve in the engine 
cab connecting with the large reservoir 
of compressed air. Under normal con- 
ditions the triple valve closes the com- 
munication between the B. cylinder and 
air reservoir, and hence keeps the B. out 
of action. To apply the B. the air pressure 
in the train-pipe is reduced by the driver 
at one end of the train or the guard at 
the other operating a valve. The reduc- 
tion of pressure in the triple valve causes 
a motion of the small piston in the valve, 
which results in the opening of the toi) 
port. This causes some of the compressed 
air to enter the B. cylinder, resulting 
in motion of the piston which operates 
the Bs. When the air pressure in the 
auxiliary air chamber has become less 
than that in the tiuiu-plpe the air in 
the B. cylinder is automatically shut in, 
and the pressure of the B. shoes on the 
wheels is sustained. It will thus be seen 
that the power with which the B. is 
applied depends upon the extent to which 
the pressure in the train -pipe is reduced. 
To release the Bs. the engineer operates 
a valve whereby the train-pipe is again 
put into communication with the main 
reservoir of compressed air underiioath 
the engine cab. The increased pressure 
in the triple valve causes a motion of the 
valve-piston which results In the com- 
pressed air in the B. cylinder being 
allowed to escape into the atmosphere. 
The resulting motion of the pistons re- 
leases the B., while at the same time the 
air from the train-pipe is enabled to pass 
into the auxiliary storage chamber and 
to recharge it ready for another applica- 
tion of the Bs. Now if through the 
accidental breaking of a coupling or some 
other cause one of the junc.tions of the 
train-pipe la ruptured, the air pressure 
within the pipe will be reduced to atmo- 
spheric pressure, the triple valve will 
operate as above, and the Bs. ^vill be auto- 
matically applied, bringing the coaches 
to a standstill. Moreover, if part of the 
apparatus becomes defective, resulting in 
a leakage of the compressed air, attention 
I is at once called to this by the automatic 
application of the B. The triple valve 
has been greatly improved by a modifica- 
tion of its mechanism, which enables the 
application of the B. to bo much more 
sudden. The quick-acting valve, as it is 
called, is of great use in the case of au 
emergency when it la required to h^ing 
the train to a standstill in the least pos- 
sible time. In this improved arrange- 
ment, when a laigo reduction is made in 
the air pressure in the train-pipo, the 
escaping air is vented straight into the 
B. chamber. The venting of the train - 
pipe under each coach is greatly acceler- 
ated, with the result that the B. -blocks 
are applied nearly simultaneously through- 
out the length of the train. This 
not only results in increased power, but 
also avoids the jbltlng caused by one 
part of the train slowing down before 
another. 

Weatingkouse AiUomatic B. Improved 
Triple Valve . — ^A valve which gives a 
closer approach to simultaneous action 
to all the triple valves in a train than 
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most previous deslgrns. A further im- 
provement, also making for smooth and 
even action, consists of a removable plug, 
perforated with a series of holes always 
kept open, and an additional hole carrying 
an automatic chock-valve supported by 
a spring. It is so arranged that when 
the Be. are first set, the automatic valve 
Is opened against the spring resistance by 
the excess of air pressure above it, so 
that the larger of the open holes control 
the rate of flow of the air to the B. 
cylinder; as the air pressure on the under 
side of the valve increases, the spring 
closes the valve, when the smaller of the 
open holes control the rate of flow to 
the B. cylinder. 

Vacuum B . — When this B. is In 
use a train-pipe exists as in the case of 
the air-pressure B., passing from the 
engine cab at one end of the train to the 
guard's van at the other. By means of 
an ejector or air-pump operated by the 
engine-driver, a vacuum of about 20 in. 
of mercury is obtained in the train -pipe 
and in the vacuum chambers which are 
fixed under each vehicle. The space in 
the B. -cylinder above the piston-rod 
is also kept a vacuum, as it is in direct 
communication with the vacuum chamber 
and train-pipe. The B. is applied by 
allowing air to enter the train-pipe 
whereby an alteration of the pressure 
in the B. -cylinder results in a motion of 
the piston controlling the application of 
the B. blocks. If through an accident a 
breakage of the train-pipe is caused, air 
at atmospheric pressure is introduced 
which automatically causes the applica- 
tion of the Bs. The maintenance of the 
required vacuum is essential to the work- 
ing of the B. this purpose vacuum 

gauges registering the difference between 
the pressure of tlie air within the vacuum 
chambers and tliat of the atmosi)hore are 
fixed inside the engine cab and the 
guard’s van. By means of the ejector 
the reading is never allowed to indicate 
less than a certain minimum number of 
inches of vacuum. 

Brake, tn. of Oldenburg, Germany, for 
centuries the port of Bremen, until 
Bremerhaven was founded. Shipbuild- 
ing is an important industry, and the 
rhief nianuf. is that of woollens. Pop. 
7000. 

Brakelonde, see Jocelin de Buake- 

I.ONDE. 

Brakenbury, Sir Robert, see Bracken- 
BURT. 

Brama, genus of acanthopterygious 
flsh, belonging to the family Coryphae- 
nidoe. They are large, mackerel-like 
fishes, of bright colour, and are related 
to the dolphins. B. rail, Ray’s bream, 
is 1 to 2 ft. long, of deep-blue colour, with 
a large and forked tail. It is found 
chiefly in the Mediterranean, and is 
edible. 

Bramah, Joseph (1748-1814), Eng. in- 
ventor and engineer. He was the son of 
a Yorkshire farmer, but owing to an 
accident w’as unable to work on a farm. 
He was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker, 
and later started in business on his own 
account. His most famous invention was 


that of the lock which bears his name, 
the patent for which was taken out in 
1778. Seven years later be patented the 
hydraulic press {see Bramah’s Press). 
He designed a machine for the Bank of 
England which printed and numbered 
banknotes. Ho invented a number of 
other things, including machinery for the 
manuf, of aerated waters, and a paper- 
making machine. Ho suggested the loco- 
motion of ships by means of screws in 
1785. 

Bramah’s Press, a hydraulic machine 
used for applying considerable pressure to 
material such as oil-bearing seeds, or for 
lifting heavy bodies to a required position. 
It consists essentially of a massive cylinder 
in which a piston or plunger works, carry- 
ing at the top a platform on which the 
goods to he pressed are placed; the 
cylinder communicates with a smaller 
cylinder, in which a smafler piston works 
by force applied by hand or a small 
engine. At the bottom of the small 
cylinder is a pipe leading to a reservoir 
of water, the pipe being fitted with an 
upwardly opening valve. The pipe con- 
necting the 2 cylinders is fitted with a 
valve opening towards the large cylinder. 
When the smaller piston is moved up- 
wards, water is drawn from the reservoir 
into the smaller cylinder, and when the 
piston is moved downwards the water is 
forced through the valve in the connecting 
pipe, being prevented from returning to 
the reservoir by the valve at the bottom 
of the small cylinder, while the valve in 
the connecting pipe prevents water re- 
turning from the large cylinder during 
the up-stroke of the small piston. Thus 
water is gradually forced into the large 
cylinder and the plunger is carried slowly 
upwards. Suppose the diameter of the 
large cylinder to be 12 in., and that of the 
small cylinder J in., then the proportion 
between the 2 surfaces will be as 1 to 21104. 
The small piston will have to travel 
through a total distance downwards of 
2304 in. to force the large plunger up 
1 in., but the plunger will exert a pressure 
upwards 2304 times that of the pressure 
communicated to the small piston by the 
engine. 

Bramante, or Bramante Lazzari (real 
name Donato d’Agnolo) (c. 1444-1514), 
It. architect, 6. at Urbino. Ho studied 
art and seems to have been successful, but 
was drawn far more to architect\ire. He 
travelled through Lombardy examining 
the art remains of the country, and exe- 
cuting various works at many of the tns. 
which he visited. Drawn later to Milan, 
ho remained there for some years, finally 
leaving it for Rome. Here he was almost 
immediately commissioned by Cardinal 
CarafCa to rebuild the cloister of the 
Convent delle Pace and on account of his 
skill and speed in this work the cardinal 
introduced him to Pope Alexander VI. 
B. now began to be consulted on most of 
the important architectural works in 
Romo, executing for the pope the much- 
admlred palace of the chancery (Can- 
celleria). Under Alexander’s successor, 
Julius ll., B.’s first large work was to co- 
ordinate the rambling building of the 
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palace and the Belvedere, which he 
achieved by two long galleries enclosing 
a court. Owing, however, to the im- 
patience of the pope and B.*e zeal in trying 
to meet his wishes the design was not 
finished before the death of both the pope 
and B. himself. The founfiations were 
defective, and much of the work had to be 
done again. B. was also commissioned 
by Julius to begin the great task of re- 
building St. Peter’s. His designs were 
completed, and he worked with such 
celerity that before he died he had built 
the 4 great piers and their arches, besides 
the cornice and vaulting of this portion. 
After his death, however, his design was 
considerably altered by his successors, 
e8i>ecially by Michelangelo. 

Bramantino (c. 1450-c. 1530), It. painter, 
real iianjo Bartolommeo Suardi, was prob- 
ably 6. at Milan, where he studied under 
Fnppa of Brescia, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
esj>cciall.v under Bramanto (hence his 
nickname). When the latler left Milan 
in 1400 B. succeeded to his position. The 
Brera (iullery and some of the Milan 
churches contain many frescoes and other 
paintings by him and his school; his chief 
oil }»a.iutings are all sacred, the ‘Holy 
Family’ and ‘Crucifixion’ in the Brora 
Gallery and ‘ The Dead Christ ’ in 
the church of San Sepolcro being fine 
examples. 

Brambanan, or Prambanan, region in 
Surakarta prov., Java, witli many speci- 
mens of Hindu temples which are charac- 
terised by an absence of mortar in their 
coti'^lruction. Of these edifices tlu* most 
imposing Is a cruciform tetuple whose 
various extensions form a square of 
upwards of 500 ft. to the sidi*. 

Bramber, par. on the Adiir, in the 
Lewi'S div. of Sussex, England ; irop. about 
300 . B. C’astle, built by 'I'liomas do 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, dates from the 
fourteenth century. It remained until 
1025 tiro property of the dukes of 
Norfolk, and in 1946 w'as purchased by 
the National Trust. The keep on the 
S. side is the most extensive part of the 
ruins which remain. 

Bramble Is a name frequently applied 
to that species of Ilosaceo) known as 
liuUus fruticosm. See Blaokbkruy. 

Brambling {Frinoilla mont if ring ilia), 
bird related to sparrows, finches, and 
buntings. It greatly resembles the chaf- 
finch, but is larger, and it inhabits many 
parts of Europe and Asia. It is known 
also as the bramble finch, or mountain 
finch. 

Bramhall, John (1594-16C3). Irish 
divine, educaied at Sidney-Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He was rapidly ad- 
vanced in the Church, and in 1633 went 
to Ireland with Wentworth. He was 
imbued with the strength of mind of his 
master, and his church policy in Ireland 
destroyed the chances of the Royalists 
in Protestant Ulster. He crossed over to 
England on the outbreak of the Civil war, 
and after the death of the king took refuge 
on the Continent. After the Restoration 
he became bishop of Armagh. 

Bramham, vil. of the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, not far from Tad- 


caster. Near by the Percys were defeated 
at the battle of Bramham Moor in 1408. 

Brampton, anct. tn. In Cumberland, 
Englamf, 9 m. E.N.E. of Carlisle. It is 
noteworthv for its manuf. of check and 

f Ingham cloths. The remains of an early 
)ng. church contain an interesting crypt. 
Pop. 2600. 

Brampton, tn. in the co. of Derbyshire. 
England, near Chesterfield. Pop. 2000. 

Brampton, tn. in Canada, situated in 
tlie CO. Peel, Ontario. It is an important 
railway junction, and is 20 m. N.W. from 
Toronto. Pop. 4600. 

Brampton, Baron. See Hawkins, Sir 
Henry. 

Bramwell, Sir Byron (1847-1931), Scot- 
tish physician of high ability. Educated 
at Cheltenham College, Edinburgh Univ., 
and I’aris, he graduated M.B. with 
honours, 1869; M.D. (gold medal), 1877 ; 
president of Royal College of Physicians 
(Edinburgh); senior ordinary physician 
(Edinburgh Royal Infirmary); gov. medi- 
cal referee for Scotland; lecturer on prin- 
ciples and nractico of medicine and on 
clinical meoicino (SebooJ of the Royal 
Colleges, Edinburgh); lecturer on medical 
jurisprudence at univ. of Durham (Jollego 
of Medicine, Newcastlo-on-Tyne, 1871. 
B. resigned general practice and appoint- 
ments 1874, and those in Newcastle 1879. 
Knighted, 1924. Among his publications 
are; Alias of Clinical Medicine’, Diseases 
of the Spinal Cord’, Led arcs on Aphasia; 
Practical Medicine and. Medical Diagnosis; 
Diseases of the Heart and Thoracic Aorta; 
Anarmia a)td Diseases of the Jilood-forming 
Organs and Ductless Glands; Intracranial 
I'amours. 

Bramwell, Sir Frederick (1818-1903), 
Eng. engineer. He set up for himself 
in 1853 as a consulting engineer. As an 
advoi'ate and exx)ort witness in the law 
courts and juirl. committee rooms ho was 
unsurpassed, and bis services as advisor 
and arbitrator were in constant request. 
Ho took a leading part in many scieutiflo 
societies, and was chairman of the City 
and Guilds Institute, and of the Inven- 
tions Exhibition, 1885. lie was on tho 
council of the Royal Society, and in 1888 
president of the Brit. Association. 

Bramwell, George William Wilshere, 
Baron (1808-92), Eng. judge, b. in London. 
Became barrister, 1838, and wont on tho 
home circuit. Member of tho Common 
Law Procedure Commission, 1850, re- 
sulting In Common Law Procedure Act; 
Q.C., 1851; knighted in 1856; sat in 
court of exchequer till it ceased to exist, 
when he became judge of intermediate 
court of appeal, 1876. At his suggestion 
the word ‘ limited * was added to the titles 
of companies that want to limit their 
liability. He was partly responsible for 
Companies Act, 1862. Granted title 
Baron B., 1882. Sound law, common 
sense, and clear expression marked his 
judgments. See Fairfield’s life, 1898. 

Bramwell, John Milne (1852-1925), 
Scottish physician, b. at l^erth, educated 
at Perth and Edinburgh Univ. After a 
year’s travel he practised for some time 
at Goole, Yorks. Became noted after 
1889 for his publications on hypnotism,. 
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and his treatment by suggestion. Among 
his works are : James Braid, Surgeoii 
and Hypnotist; Hypnotism in the Treat- 
ment of Insanity and Allied Disorders; 
Hypnotic Anaesthesia; Dipsomania and its 
Treatment — by Svygestion; Hypnotism and 
Treatment by Suggestion. 

Bran, the busk of wheat and other 
grain. In bread manuf. the bran is 
separated from the fine flour, while in 
the preparation of brown bread it is 
included as an ingredient. Its composi- 
tion of water 14 per cent, fibrin 15 per 
cent, starch 44 per cent, fat 4 per cent, 
cellulose, etc., 17 per cent, gives it a cer- 
tain nutritive value. It la also used in 
making cattle foods, and in cleaning goods 
in dyeing works. 

Bran, Celtic mythological figure, oft/en 
alluded to as the Blessed, son of Llyr. 
His sphere was that of the poetical and 
musical arts, and he was represented as 
being of gigantic height. In later times 
he was regarded as a saint who had 
brought the cross from Romo to Britain, 
and is an instance of how the early Church 
was successful In metamorphosing heathen 
deities into ‘saints.* Ilenco his title of 
tho Blessed. An anct. Welsh poem 
states that his head was buried under tho 
White Tower of London, the eyes looking 
towards France, as a spell against foreign 
invasion, but Arthur disdained to take 
advantage of m.agic in guarding his 
kingdom, and had the head exhumed. 

Branoaleone d’Andalo id. 1258), Bolo- 
gnese noble. In 1258 the Roms, wore 
opru'esBod by their nobility, and they 
chose B. as their deliverer. Ho laid siege 
to the nobles in their own strongholds. 
His army was supplied by the Ilom. 
people, who gave him power to act as ho 
pleased. He laid low 160 fortresses, put 
to death nobles and robbers alike, and 
even took away some of the pope’s i>ower. 

Brancaster, fishing vii. aud par. in the 
N.W. div. of Norfolk, England; pop. 1000. 

Branchise, see Gilij?. 

Branchidse, a priestly family of Asia 
Minor, said to have been descendants of 
Branchua, a son of Apollo, and In charge 
of Apollo’s temple and oracle at Didyma, 
near Miletus. The Brit. Museum contains 
seated statues that once bordered a 
sacred way to the temple. See Herodotus, 
i. 157, Vi. 10. 

Branching, In botany, is divided into 
the dichotomous and lateral types, and 
by it is understood tho development of 
similar members, e.g. of roots or stems. 
In dichotomy tho growing apex merely 
divides into 2, and each half grows 
independently, e.g. seaweeds such as 
b'ucus; in lateral B. the branch occurs 
as an outgrowth beneath the apex. In 
this second form, the parent member con- 
tinues to grow and sends out these lateral 
branches in regular order, when the B. 
is called racemose, or indefinite, or ceases 
to grow after producing 1 or more 
lateral branches, and these carry out the 
dividing imocess themselves, when tho 
B. is said to be cymose, or definite. In 
stems the branches arise as buds in the 
axils of leaves aud consequently develop 
laterally. The cymose B. is the more 


complicated; when 1 daughter-axis Is 
given off at a time the B. fe uniparoua, 
and if the daughter-axes are developed 
right and left alternately, they are sold 
to be scorpioid, or scorpion -like, If deve- 
loped always on the same side helicoid, 
or snail-like. When 2 daughter-axes are 
given off simultaneously tho B. Is biparous, 
while more than 2 makes It multiparous. 
In roots the B. is always lateral, usually 
racemose, but occasionally there Is a 
cymose system. In leaves the venation 
shows the B.; If there Is 1 midrib it la 
racemose, if there are sev. prln. veins It is 
cymose. In the B. of an Inflorescence 
there are cymose, racemose, and mixed 
types, the last including such a form as a 
raceme of cymes, e.g. lilac and horse- 
chestnut. The 4 chief types of racemose 
inflorescence are the raceme Itself, the 
spike, the umbel, aud the capitulum, which 
are described under special headings. 

Branohiopoda (Gk. fipdyxia, gills; iroSey, 
foot), an order of Crustacea wltn sev. pairs 
of limbs which function as gills, hence 
tho name. The limbs are leaf -like or 
lobed in form, so tliut tho order is also 
known as Phyllopoda (Gk. phullon, a 
leaf). They are usually to be found In 
fresh water, and never In the sea, though 
occasionally they inhabit salt lakes {e.g. 
Arternia, the brine shrimp). The best- 
known member Is Daphnia, tho fresh- 
water flea, belonging to the sub-group 
Cladocera. 

Branchiostoma, name given by Costa 
in 1834 to a curious creature he found 
on the Neapolitan shore. Two years later 
it was rediscovered by Yarrell, described 
in his History of British Fishes, and is 
now known by the name ho gave it of 
amphioxus {(J.v.). 

Brancker, Sir William Sefton (1877- 
1930). Eng. soldier and military aero* 
nautical officer. Son of Col. W. G, 
Brancker, Royal Artillory. Educated at 
Betlford and the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Began army career as a 
lieutenant In the Royal Artillery in 1896 
and served in tho S. Africon war (1902). 
Trained in aviation 4 years before the 
First World War, on tho outbreak of 
which he was appointed deputy director 
of military aeronautics. Carried out a 
flight to India during tl)e First World 
War. In 1918 he was appointed con- 
troller-general of equipment and director 
of personnel on the Air Council; later 
director of civil aviation In the Air 
Ministry and undertook n)any flights on 
official missions. Killed in disaster to 
HlOl, Oct. 5, 1930. 

Branco River, riv. In N. Brazil. It 
rises in tho Rarima Mts., joining the 
R. Negro after a course of 4000 ra. 

Brancovan, Constantin (1654-1714), 
Rumanian noble, of tho family of B., or 
Hrancoveann, which originally came from 
Serbia and was connected with the family 
of Branko. He became prince of Wal- 
lacbia in 1689, after assisting Turkey In 
the Austrian war of 1690, and formed 
alliances with Austria and Russia. In 
consequence of this he was accused ot 
treason, and deposed by Turkey In 1710. 
and imprisoned in the fortress of Yedi 
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Kuleh at Constantinople, where he was 
tortured In an attempt to make him 
reveal the whereabouts of the fortune 
which he was said to have concealed. 
In 1714 he was beheaded, together with 
hie 4 sons and his friend, lonache Vacn,- 
resou. His death has been made the 
subject of numerous Rumanian popular 
ballads. 

Brancovich, George, see Brankovich. 

Brand, another name for bnrnt-ear 
{Q.V.), a fungus which attacks corn. 

Brand, Henry Bouverie William (1814- 
1892), first Viscount Hampden and 
twenty-third Baron Dacre. Ho became 
private secretary to Sir George Grey in 
1846, and entered Parliament in 1852 as 
member for Lewes. In 1872 he was 
elected Speaker without opposition, and 
re-elected in 1874 and 1880. The most 
remarkable event in his speakership was 
when, on Feb. 2, 1881, he closured the 
debate on the C'oercion Bill, on his own 
authority, after a 41-hrs.’ sitting. 

Brand, Sir Jan Hendrik (l§28-88), S. 
African politician, b. at Cape Town, son 
of Sir H. C. Brand, speaker of the Cape 
House of Assembly, and entered the law. 
In 1863 he became president of the Orange 
Free State, and was 4 times re-elected : 
in 1869, 1874, 1879, and 1886. In 1876 
he visited England to attend the con- 
ference to discuss the establishment of a 
S. African Confederation. B. opposed 
the scheme, which failed. At the be- 
glnnlug of the w'ar between the Transvaal 
and Great Britain in 1880. B. preserved 
a neutral position, and acted as one of 
the mediators at the peace conference 
In 188L 

Brand, John (1744-1806), Eng. anti- 
quary, b. in Durham. He received his 
education at the local grammar school, 
after which lie was sent to Oxford by 
the aid of friends. He took holy orders 
there and became rector of two pars, in 
the city of London. In 1784 he w'us 
elected secretary of the Society of Antl- 
qua-ries, a position which he held till 
his death. His Ohservaiions on Popular 
Antiquities is a standard work. 

Brande, William Thomas (1788-1866), 
Eng. chemist, b. in London; educated at 
Westminster. He was appointed prof, 
of cbera. to the Society of Apothecaries in 
1812 and later succeeded Sir Humphry 
Davy in the chair of chera. of the univ. 
of London. A favourable reception was 
given his first work, Maniml of Chemistry 
(1819), which w^as followed by a Diction ary 
of Science. Literature, and Art in 1842. 

Brandeis, Louis D. (1856-1941). Arner. 
lawyer, h. in Louisville, Kentucky, of 
Jewish parentage; educated in Germany 
and at Harvard Univ. He practised in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1879-1916. For 
years he acted as counsel for the people 
in coses involving the constitutionality of 
the Oregon and Illinois 10 -hour working 
day for women, the Ohio 9-hour law and 
Minimum Wage Act, etc., and In opposing 
the New Haven railway’s monopoly in 
transportation in the New England states, 
l^resident Wilson appointed him to the 
Supreme Court in Jan. 1916, in the teeth 
of opposition from strong reactionaries. 


He was thus the first Jew to be appointed 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. His course 
as Supreme Court justice was marked by 
the fact that frequently in conjunction 
with Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes (g.r.) 
he wrote dissenting opinions championing 
the cause of Amer. liberalism. A con- 
vinced Zionist, he did much to shape 
Ainer. opinion in favour of the Balfour 
Declaration (g.r.). He visited Palestine 
during the armistice, played a leading 
part in the London conference of Zionists 
at that time, and in effect nominated the 
Amer. Zionist representatives at the peace 
conference. Author of Other People's 
Money and Business as a Profession, 
both pub. in 1914. 

Brandenburg, prov. and tn. of Germany. 
The Mark of B. from which the prov. 
originated did not occupy the same site, 
nor did it fall within the same boundaries, 
for the Mark of B. then included portions 
of Saxony and Pomerania. The prov. is 
very low and flat; at Potsdam the level 
above sea is a mere 15 ft. Near Silesia 
the country has a more undulating sur- 
face. Generally the soil is poor and con- 
sists to a large degree of sand. Only its 
canals and numerous rivs. prevent its 
classification among the barren spots of 
Europe. Shipping, agriculture, and cattle 
rearing became the chief occupations of 
the inliab. Numerous distilleries and 
factories w'erc erected for the manuf. of 
cotton goods, woollen goods, linon, sugar, 
tiles, glass, and machinery. The Mark 
w’aa united with l^russia in 1618, and in 
the reign of King Frederick William I. 
cut itself free from Poland and became 
Prussian under bis grandson. Frederick 
William II., in 1791. Marshal Zhukov’s 
armies entered B. on Jan. 29, 1945. 
There was a protracted struggle for the 
stronghold of Schnelilcmiihl oh the fron- 
tier opposite the Polish tn. of Bromberg, 
and also hard fighting for Lamlsberg, 
which was captured on Jan 31. The 
Russian armies having advanced rapidly 
to the E. bank of the Oder were held up 
at Ktistrin and, further S., in the vicinity 
of Gottbus, which latter place was attacked 
by Amer. bombers on Feb. 15 while Mar- 
shal Koniev’s troops were advancing on 
the stronghold . The Russian offensive on 
the middle Oder was not resumed until 
Mar. 7 : Kilstrin, the strongpoint on the 
E. bank of the riv., fell to the Russians 
on Mar. 12. Soviet troops crossed the 
Oder on Apr. 12 and waged battle on the 
approaches to Berlin. By Apr. 21 they 
were fighting in the suburbs of the cap., 
which capitulated on May 5. See further 
under Eastern Front or Russo-German 
Campaigns in Second World War. B. 
prov. and Mark was constituted a Land 
in 1946, with Potsdam as Its cap. 

The tn. of B., called, duriug the period 
when it was inhabited by the Wend 
people, Bronnibor, is situated 38 m. 
W.S.W. of Berlin. The tn. is in 2 parts, 
the old and the new, which are situated 
on different sides of the R. Havel. The 
castle and cathedral, of the fourteenth 
century, stand on an Is. In the riv. The 
cathedral is noted for its remarkable 
crypt. Pop. (tn.) 64,000, (prov.) 2,7 26,000. 
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Brandes* Georg: Morris (Cohen) (1842- 
1927), Dan. author and literary critic, b. 
on Feb. 4, of a Jewish family at Copen- 
liagen. In 1864 he irraduated at Copen- 
hagen Unlv., winning the unlv. gold medal 
for an essay on ‘ The Nemesis Idea among 
the Ancients.' A freethinker, in early 
life he took a prominent part In the con- 
troversy evoked by the speculations of 
Kierkegaard and was the spokes- 

man of a group of young radicals whose 
views he expounded, in 1866, in his 
Dualism in Modern Philosophy, Ills first 
important work was a vol. of essaj^s 
on the Dan. poets, entitled Msihetic 
Studies (1868), and in the ensuing 2 years 
he prepared an exposition of the work of 
Taine and Criticisms and Portraits — being 
studies of plays. In 1871 at Dresden he 
began his lifelong frlendsliip with Ibsen. 
His position in his own country had now, 
however, become difficult owing to his 
outlook on things philosophic, literary, 
and religious. But he returned in 1871 
to Copenhagen as lecturer at the unlv., 
and between 1872 and 1875 delivered the 
first of his celebrated course of lectui'es on 
the ‘Tendencies of Nineteenth -century 
Literature,' the first vol. of which aroused 
violent discussion. These lectures were 
trans. into Eng. under the title Main 
Currents of Nineteenth-centuri/ Literature 
( 1 901-5). They deal almost entirely with 
studies of Kng., Fr., and Gor. romantic 
literature, and the book is one of the best 
of its kind ever written. When (1872) 
tlie chair of literature and a3sthetic8 at 
Copenhagen fell vacant through the death 
of Carsten Hauch, the univ. ignored the 
latter’s recommendation of B. as his suc- 
cessor. B.’s friends, therefore, formed a 
literary society to give him a livelihood, 
but soon afterwards ho was permitted to 
hectare again at the univ. In 1877 he 
produced Danske Digtere, an able work of 
analytical psychology, but the violence 
with which this book and a monograph 
ho wrote on Sdren Kierkegaard were re- 
ceived determined him to leave Denmark 
for Berlin, where he produced biographies 
of Esaias Tegner (1878), Disraeli (1878), 
and Lassalie (1883). A change in the 
attitude of his fellow countrymen was 
induced by a fresh scries of lectures 
delivered on tour in Norway and Den- 
mark and he returned to Denmark. An 
income of 4000 crowns was guaranteed by 
his compatriots, who stipulated that ho 
should restrict his lectures to literary 
subjects. During and after the First 
World War, however, he exhibited such 
impartiality as to oiTcnd both sides. 
Among his other works are a monograph 
on Ibsen (1898); a great study of Shake- 
speare (1895-96), which was trans. into 
Eng. hy William Archer; The Romantic 
School in France (1882), being the fifth 
vol. of his chief work Main Currents, and 
a life of Ludwig Holberg (1884). His later 
works, also trans Into Eng., include The 
Life of Goethe (2 vols.) (1916), and The 
Jesus Myth — a reassertion of his rational- 
istic standpoint — and Bellas (1925) — an 
analysis of anct. and modern Greece, con- 
taining a violent attack on Brit, policy 
in the Balkans and on Sir Edward Grey. 


See E. W. Gosae, Two Visits to Denmark, 
1911. 

Branding, the practice of marking pos- 
sessions by the fixing upon them of a 
distinctive mark as, e.g,, by the present 
practice of B. a mark of ownc'rship on 
horses and cattle; also a form of criminal 
punishment. The word is derived from 
the Toiitonlc brinnan, to burn, and the 
custom is of very early date. It was 
accomplished by means of a hot iron. 
During Ok. times, slaves were branded 
with a A, while in Rom. days robbers 
and runaway slaves were branded with 
an F ifugUivus). Later it was abolished 
upon the face and the arms and legs were 
branded. Till 1832 Fr. galley-slaves were 
branded with a T.F. {travaux forces). In 
England during 1547, under the adminls 
tration of the Statute of Vagabonds, 
gipsies and tramps were branded with a 
V on the breast, while brawlers were 
marked with an F (for Fraymaker). The 
custom was not abolished till 1822. The 
implement used was generally a long bolt 
with a wooden handle, the Iron being 
8bai)ed at the end with the letter desired. 
A form of B. with cold irons became the 
fashion in the eighteenth century for per- 
sons of a higher class. Naturally the 
punishment was purely nominal. This of 
course led the way to its complete aban- 
donment. In 1829 a form of B. was 
prevalent among mutinous Eng. soldiers. 
The letter D was tattooed with ink or 
gunpowder, while those soldiers who had 
earned a reputation for thorough worth- 
lessness were marked B.O. (bad cnaracter). 
In 1858 the Brit. Mutiny Act ordered 
deserters to be marked with a D below the 
left armpit, an Act which was repealed 
in 1879. See Old-time Punishments, W. 
Andrews, 1890. 

Brandis, Christian August (1790-1867), 
Ger. i)lilloIogist and historian of philo- 
sophy, b. at Ilildesheim. His works in- 
clude Aristotelis et Theophrasti Metaphy- 
sica, 1823, and a Uandbiich der Oeschichte 
der griechisch-rdm. Philos., 1835-66. 

Brandi, Alois Leonhard (1855-1917), 
Austrian philologist and author, b, at 
Innsbruck. In 3 884 B. became prof, of 
Eng. at Prague; at GOttingen, 1888; at 
Strasburg, 1892 (succeeding Ten Brink); 
at Berlin, 1895. His chief works are: 
'Thomas of Erceldoune, 1881; S. 'T. Cole- 
ridge und die Englische Romantik, 1886; 
Oeschichte der miitelengliachen Liter atur, 
1892; Shakspere, 1894. He ed. a new 
issue of Schlegol and Tieck's translation 
of Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1897. 

Brandling {Lumbricus feetidus), annelid 
with a striped body; one of the earth- 
worms most valued by anglers. 

Brandon, dlst. near Durham, England, 
with coal mines. Pop. (with Byshottles) 
18,000. 

Brandon, mrkt. tn. of Suffolk, England. 
It is situated on the Little Ouse, and has 
a pop. of 3100. The tn, has a grammar 
school founded in 1646. and has some 
trade in corn, coal, and timber. B. is the 
one place in England whore the old In- 
dustry of flint knapping is carried on. 

Brandon, city of Manitoba, Canada. 
It is situated on the Assinlboine R., and 
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has a position in one of the most richly 
cultivated parts of the dominion. Pop. 
18,000. 

Brandon, Charles, see Suffolk, Duke op. 

Brandon, Richard, succeeded his father, 
Gregory B., as public executioner, 1640. 
Said to have executed Charles I., Strafford, 
Laud, and others. I), full of remorse, 
1649. 

Brandt, Enevold, Count (1738-72), Dan. 
politician. lie was under the patronage 
of Struensee, who gained for him the 
ajniointrnent of chief warder to Christian 
VII. during his insanity. In this post ho 
had great Inliuonce at court. Becoming 
jealous of Struensee, he formed a con- 
spiracy against him, but was finally 
involved in his downfall. 

Brandt, Sebastian, see Buant. 

Brandy, spirit obtained by the distilla- 
tion of grape wine. It is defined in the 
British Pharmacopoeia as a spirituous 
licluid distilled from wine and matured 
bv age, and containing not less than 
36 i per cent by weight or 43 4 per cent 
by vol. of ethyl hydroxide. The Bs. of 
best repute are distilled and matured in 
France in the dists. in which the grapes 
are grown. These dists. are situated 
around the tn. of Cognac, the name itself 
being a synonym for B., and comprise 
parts of the depts. of Charente and 
Charonto-Inf6rieure. The output aver- 
ages about 5,000,000 gallons per annum, 
but is dependent on tluctuolloiis in the 
wine crop. For a long period the vines 
of this and other dists. of France suffered 
greatly from the attacks of the phylloxera, 
but increased scientific knowledge, leading 
to a system of replanting and hybrhlising, 
has enal)led the vine-growers to cope with 
the disease. After the distillat e has l)ecn 
prepared from the wine it is stored in 
casks of oak-wood, which imparts a brown 
colour to the spirit. B. used to bo de- 
scribed as straw-coloured liquid, but the 
colour is invariably deeper, a certniu in- 
tensity of tint being arrived at by the 
addition of caramel or burnt sugar colour- 
ing to the spirit. The maturing occupies 
sev. years in the case of the finest Bs., but 
too long a period is disadvantageous, as 
the evaporation of the alcohol may result 
In too great weakening of the spirit. B. is 
seldom bottled ‘straight’; most palates 
are suited by a blend of different vintages 
and dists. The blending is carried out in 
vats shortly before bottUng, and it is the 

S roper carrying out of this process which 
etermlnos the quality associated with par- 
ticular names. Some proprietary brands 
obtain a distinct flavour by means of 
flavouring essences. The composition of 
B. varies with the dist. and the character 
of the blend. Ethyl alcohol is usually 
present to the extent of from 40 to 68 per 
cent by volume, the remainder being water 
and other alcohols. In a distillate of 100 
litres of cognac, C. Ordonnoau found the 
following by-products: Propyl alcohol, 
40 gm. ; butyl alcohol, 218-6 gm. ; amyl 
alccmol, 83-8 gm.; hexyl alcohol, 0-6 gm.; 
heptyl alcohol, 1*5 gm. ; ethyl acetate, 
35 gm.; ethyl propionate, butyrate, and 
caproate, 3 gin.; cenanthio ether, 4 gm.; 
aldehyde. 3 gm.; and traces of acetal and 


amines. B. is the form in which alcohol 
is usually administered as a medicine, as 
its stimulating properties are quickly 
exercised. 

Brandywine Creek, stream rising in 
Chester co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A. It 
flows Into the Delaware It., and finally 
empties itself into (/hristiania Creek at 
Wilmington. A battle was fought on its 
banks during the Amcr. war of Inde- 
pendence in 1777. 

Branford, township and bor. in New 
IJavon CO., Connecticut, U.S.A., at the 
mouth of the B. H.. 7 m. E.S.K. of New 
Haven. It has the Janies Blackstono 
Memorial Library, 1896; manufs. iron 
fittings, locks, and hardware. Pop. 7000. 

Brangwyn, Sir Frank, Kng. painter, b, 
at Bruges, 1867. On coming to Englainl 
B. attracted the notice of William Morris 
by his work, and wont for a time to the 
latter’s studio. Ills frequent travels in 
the E. greatly influenced his artistic 
development. Ricli colouring and well- 
balanced (iosign mark bis productions. 
His decorative pane], ‘ Modern C’orniiieree,’ 
is in the Royal F.\<’]iaiig«-, bis ‘Trade on 
the Beach’ in lie* l.iixotnlMimg. and a 
notable series of frescoes in tempera on 
biblical subjects in the chapel of Christ’s 
Hospital School. Italy, Germany, Amer- 
ica, and Australia also possess spiscimcns 
of his work. B. also made designs for 
book-decoration, pottery, tapestry, and 
furniture. He became A.R.A, in 1904. 
(Jousult the Btiulio, 1898; and Shaw 
Sparrow’s Prank Brangu'ijn, 1910. In 
1925, the nation received an offer from 
Lord Ivoagh of £20,(100 for the decoration 
of the royal gallery in the House of 
Lords by a series of paintings by B. B. 
begau painting a niitnbcr of great panels, 
5 of which were placed in the gall'.'ry; but 
in 1930 the House of Lords decided l>y 55 
yotcH to 1 1 to reject the panels, apparently 
on tlio ground that tlic paintings, though 
highly meritoriouH, were not in keeping 
with the formal sobriety and restrained 
dignity of the gallery. Awarded the gold 
medal of the Berlin Aciuiemy In 1912. 
President of tho Itoyal Society of Brit. 
Artists from 1913 to 1918. Fdooteid R.A. 
in 1919. Meinl)or of the liCgion of Honour. 
Memlier of most reproseutativo Euroijeau 
societies of artists, enjoying, perhaps, tho 
higliest reputation on tho Continent of 
any contemporary Brit, iiaintcr. Awarded 
tho Albert Medal of tho Royal Society of 
Arts, 1932. Knighted, 1941. Publica- 
tions: Belgium, 1916; The Way of the 
Cross, 1935. 

Brankovich, George, prince of Serbia 
from 1427, with intoi’vals, to 1457. He 
was driven into Hungary as a refugee by 
Sultan Murad II. After a period of exile, 
he organised an expedition against the 
Turks, under himself, the Hungarian hero 
Hunyadi Janos, and Wladislas of Poland. 
Murad asked for a 10 jrcars' truce, offering 
excellent terms, which were accepted. 
But on receiving nows that a Venetian 
fleet was about to attack Murad, the 
allies broke their agreement and marched 
S. B., fearing Moslem vengeance, sent 
secret intelligence to Murad, and also dis- 
suaded Albania from Joining tho league. 
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Murad consequently won the battle of 
Varna (Nov. 1444), Wladlslae beintr killed 
and Hunyadl narrowly escaiiinif. B. was 
allowed to keep his principality. 

Branks, a seoldinff-bridle. It was an 
Infitrumont connistinp of an iron hoop 
with hinfres at the sides and fashioned to 
enclose the head. An arranperaent in 
front rendered speech impossible; in some 
cases a knife was used, so that the slightest 
movement caused great pain. Any woman 
guilty of a r*ctty breach of the peace was 
formerly marclied through the streets by 
the beadle with the B. upon her head, 
making herself n subject for the insults 
and jeers of the populace. 

Branksea, see Brownsea. 

Branksome, eccles. par. in the E. dlv. 
of Dorsetshire, England. 

Brankursino, see Acanthus. 

Brant, Joseph (1742-1807), chief of the 
Mohawk Indians. Ho assisted the Brit, 
during the Indian and revolutionary wars. 
His energies were quite as indefatlgably 
exerted on behalf of peace in later years. 
He became a zealous Christian In his later 
h'fe, and trans. the Bible into Mohawk. 
He visited England for the puri>ose of 
raising money on behalf of tho erection 
of the first Episcopal church in Canada 
in 178G. A inonninent is erected to his 
memory nt Brantford. 

Brant, or Brandt, Sebastian (1458- 
1521), Cer. poet and proso writer, 5. at 
ytrasbnrg. lie studied at tho univ. of 
Basie, where ho distinguished himself, and 
a f forwards became a prof, there. He 
rctnrncHl to Strasburg to practise law in 
that tn., and was honoured by tho Em- 
peror Maximilian being made count 
palatine. Among his writings arc Lat. 
oems and treatises on law. But his 
est-known hook is Das Narrenschiff (The 
Ship of Fools), pub. in 1494, one of the 
most famous books of the 1 ime. Although 
devoid of artistic beauty of structure, and 
though the satire is often coarse, tho work 
took the popular taste. The idqa of the 
book is .‘Supposed to have been suggested 
to B. by a ship being borne in a procCKsloTi, 
which ho used as a vehicle to satirise all 
sorts of people. Tho greatness of tho 
book consists chiefly in the influence 
which it had on later times, and it Is sup- 
posed to have given Erasmus the idea for 
Ins Praise of Polly. The book has been 
trans. into most of the Enropeurn lan- 
truages in verse. Alexander Barclay’s 
Shyppe of Fooles (1509) is a free trans- 
lation in verse; and an abridged prose 
translation was pub, by Henry Watson 
in 1517. 

Brantford, cap. of Brant co., Ontario, 
Canada; 24 m. W. of Hamilton and 30 m. 
N. of Port Dover harbour on Lako Erie. 
Is is the site of His Majesty’s Chapel of 
the Mohawks, the first church built in 
Ontario. The city has a collegiate insti- 
tute and vocational school and many 
primary or public schools ; a well -equipped 
general hospital, 51 churches, a fine public 
library, 4 parks. Here is the Provincial 
School for the Blind. The chief industries 
ate : agric. machinery and Imple- 
ments, textiles, binder twine, mining and 
wood-pulp inaohlnery. B. is the centre 


of a very rich agric. diet. It Is on both 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific railways and has a modern air- 
port. Its residential dists. along the 
Grand R. are the largest in S. Ontario. 
B. has developed from land given by the 
Six Nations Indians in 1830, from tho 
‘reserve’ given to their loader, Joseph 
Brant, in 1784, by the Brit. Gov. to 
recompense them for their homes aban- 
doned in the Mohawk Valley, Now York 
State, during the Amer. Revolution. 
Sometimes called ‘the telephone city,’ 
from the fact that it was here that 
Dr. A. G. Bell invented the telephone in 
1874. Pop. 32,000. 

Branting, Karl Hjalmar (1860-1925), 
Swedish statesman, b. in Stockholm, Nov. 
23, 1860; son of Lars Gabriel B., a teacher 
of gymnastics; and of his wife, a noted 
singer. Educated at BesLow School, 
Stockholm, till 1877, then at Upsala — 
distinguished as Latinist and mathe- 
matician. In 1882 entered Stockholm 
observatory ; soon deserted astronomy for 
politics. Ed., first, Tideti’, then, from 
1886 till 1917, Socialdemokraien — which 
lie developed from an oiiscure weekly 
into a celebrated daily. Foremost in 
formation of Labour party, 1889 — Reader 
from 1907. First Socialist to enter Second 
Chamber, 1890. Finance ministor a little 
while in Liberal-Labour coalition, 1917; 
first bccaino Premier, 1920; again from 
1921 till 1923; and from 1924 till Jan. 25, 
1925. Strong supporter of League of 
Nations, being elected to its council in 
1922, and being Swedish delegate to Paris 
eonforonco for settlement of Aaland and 
Spitsbergen questions. One of two to 
rocolvo Nobel peace prize, 1921. 1). at 

Stockholm, Feb. 24, 1925. 

Brantdme, tn. in dept, of Dordogne, 
S.W. of France, famous for abbey remains 
(A.D.. 770); pop. 2900. 

Brant6me, Pierre de Bourdeille, Seigneur 
de (c. 1540-1614), Fr. historian, b. in 
P5rigord, educated at Paris and Poitiers. 
Ho took orders, and was given sev. bene- 
fices. He, however, had no inclination to 
enter tho Church, and chose arms as his 
profession. Ho gained for himself a great 
reputation as a soldier during the period 
of religions wars in Franco. He travelled 
extensively, visiting Scotland, England, 
Spain, Portugal, and Morocco. During 
tho reign of Charles IX. he fought on tljo 
side of tho Catholics. An accident com- 
pelled his early retirement from tho field, 
but not before he had to a certain extent 
been won over to the reforming party. Ho 
spent the remainder of his life in writing 
those memoirs for which his contact with 
so many of the leaders of tho period liad 
so fitted him. As an historian ho is not 
altogether trustworthy, but his Mimoires 
of Ilomrnes lUustres and Dames Oalanies 
have a fEiscinatlng stylo of their own, 
and ho draws a realistic. If not very 
charming, picture of the profligacy and 
vice of the court life of the period. His 
M6moirc8 were pub. in 9 vols., 1665-66. 

Braque, Georges (6; 1881), Fr. painter. 
His father was a contractor for house- 
painting, and B. in his boyhood observed 
bis father’s workmen mixing colours and 
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especially noted the processes of ‘grain- 
Ing’ and 'marbling.* He was the loader 
of the Cubists, a name which evidently 
dates from 1908, one of his canvases In the 
Salon des Ind^pendants directly suggest- 
ing the description. Picasso (q.v.) is 
commonly credited with having Invented 
Cubism, but B. probably preceded him 
with crystallisation, the crystal theory 
undoubtedly suggesting Cubism. B.*s 
landscapes showed meadows crumpled 
up into crisp, candv-like masses, and sea- 
scapes in which the waves had razor 
edges. B. aimed at producing ‘a new 
sort of unity, a lyricism which issues 
wholly from the means employed,’ and 
his respect for his material and, in his 
own words, for the ‘ Rule which corrects the 
Emotion* is obvious. One of the best 
examples of his art is ‘Still Life’ (1912), 
which illustrates the idea of shuffling 
arbitrarily selected fragments of an object 
seen from different points of view. His 
‘ Lea Grandes Balgneuses’ (1931) shows an 
Ingenious combination of forms expnissing 
movement. Later pictures include 'Ulysse* 
and ‘ Themis et H6ra.* Exhibited in Lon- 
don, 1933 and 1946. See Frank Rutter, 
Krolutinn in Modern Art, 1925. 

Bras d’Or, Lake, a gulf belonging to the 
Atlantic Ocean, which very nearly divides 
Cape Breton Is. into 2 parts. It is irregru- 
lar in shape, and the isthmus in the S., 
which loins the 2 pieces, is just a little 
more than 1 ni. in breadth. 

Brasenose College, Oxford, was founded 
by William Smith, bishop of Lincoln, and 
Sir Richard Sutton of Prostbury, Cheshire, 
in 1509. The main front, facing Rad- 
cllffe Square and the first quadrangle, 
except the upper stoi'ey, date from the 
foundation. In the hall and chapel, 
1663-66, the Gothic and Grecian styles 
are, curiously enough, combined. As early 
as the twelfth century a R. Hall existed, 
and in 1334 some students migrated 
to a house in Stamford, known as B. 
Hall, finding the factions in Oxford a 
hindrance to learning. An anct, knocker, 
in the shape of a nose, which was brought 
In 1890 from this house to the hall in 
Oxford, may well be the origin of the 
name. Supernumerary fellowships have 
been added to the original foundation for a 
principal and 1 2 fellows. In 1 69 1 William 
Hulme made provision for 12 scholars, 
and for an endowment of 8 senior scholar- 
ships open to members already in resi- 
dence. Robert Burton, author of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, and Walter Pater 
both graduated at this college. 

Brasidas (d. 422 B.C.), one of the leading 
warriors of Sparta during the early days 
of the Peloponnesian war. He was b. 
somewhere about the year 450 b.o. and 
became nromlnent about the year 430 
as a leader against the Athenians. He 
rapidly came to the front and occupied 
a number of responsible offices in the 
state. His main ambition was to crush 
the power of Athens, and with this object 
in view he joined Perdlccaa, the king of 
Macedonia, after having conducted a 
campaira in Thrace. But that he was 
true to his main ambition is obvious from 
the fact that he refused to help Perdiccas 


after the objects of his alliance had been 
fulfilled. A number of important tns. 
were won over to his side, and when in 
423 a truce was made with Athens by 
Sparta, B. refused to give up some of the 
tns. he had taken, or which were claimed 
by the Gks. In the same year he fouifht 
again in alliance with Perdiccas, but 
quarrelled with him owing to the deser- 
tion of the Spartans by the Macedonians 
during one of the battles. The truce with 
Athens came to an end in 422, and before 
Ampbipolis B. routed the Athenians under 
Cleon, but was himself killed in the battle. 
Ho was buried in Amphlpolis, .and became 
one of the heroes whose memory Sparta 
delighted to honour. As a warrior ho 
was courageous, and as a general quick 
in forming his plan of campaign, and 
equally quick in carrying It out. Details 
of his career are given by Thucydides, 
and reference to him is also made by 
Xenophon. 

Brasov, sec Brasso. 

Brass, tn. on the mouth of the B. 
estuary, in the Niger delta, S. Nigeria, 
said to bo named from the brass rods 
exchanged by early traders for oil and 
slaves. 

Brass, metal composed of copper and 
zinc. It has been known from vcit early 
times; it is mentioned in anct. Scripture 
hist, as being manufactured into instru- 
ments of music, ornaments, and various 
other things. In all probability these 
were not made from B., but from bronze, 
since we have no clue to the composi- 
tion of the metal. The Roms, used an 
alloy which they called aurichalcum, and 
this seems to have been B. Monumental 
Bs. are the earliest traces of the use 
of the metal in Great Britain. In the 
reign of Henry VIII., the export of B. 
was forbidden, a fact which indicates that 
the manuf . of B. was oxtenslvoly carried on 
in England,. The former method of manuf. 
waa that of mixing with powdered ziuo 
ore 8mp,ll quantities of copper. The 
mixture then was heated in large pots 
over a furnace. The modern process is 
that of mixing metallic zinc with copper, 
in crucibles, or in a reverberatory furnace, 
the copper being flr.'it reduced to a molten 
state, and then the zinc added, also In a 
melting state. When crucibles are used, 
there is less waste. The molten metal is 
then poured from the crucibles into 
moulds to form Ingots for reraeltlng. 
The B. trade in England Is carried on 
chiefly at Birmingham. The various pro- 
cesses are casting, rolling, and drawing, 
stamping, tube -drawing, and casing, and 
B. ttnishing. B. wire Is used in immense 
quantities for the manuf. of pins, paper- 
maker’s wire web, shoe rivets, etc. B. 
finishing includes dipping, burnishing, 
lacquering, etc. When an article in B. is 
made, it goes through a cleansing process 
in acid, and then it is dipped into a solu- 
tion of nitric acid. For the process of 
burnishing, polished steel tools are used, 
and then the article is washed in a weak 
solution of acid, after which it is dried in 
sawdust. When lacquering is done the 
work is heated, and while in this state 
a coatiPg of varnish, made of shellac 
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dlssolTed In spirit. Is spread over the 
surface of the article. 

Brasses, Monumental or Sepulohral, 
brass plates which are inlaid in polished 
stone. They are used to commemorate 
the deceased. They are to be found in 
old churches, being sometimes let into 
the walls, or more frequently the floor. 
The figure of the dead person is usually 
engraved upon the metal, or, in some 
coses, the figure of the cross or another 
sacred emblem is inscribed. The coot of 
arms belonging to the dead, together with 
an inscription, are also out in the brass. 
If the brass is in the form of an effigy, the 
coat of arms and the inscription are 
engraved on separate plates let into the 
same slab. A metal called latton Is used 
sometimes as a substitute for brass. The 
custom of laying down M. B. is of great 
antiquity, though the period of its incep- 
tion is unknown. They are considered 
by some authorities to be of Fr. origin, 
but no evidence has been found to sub- 
stantiate this view. At Stoke D’Abernon 
in Surrey is to be found the earliest Eng. 
example of M. B., that commemorating 
Sir John d’Abernon, who d. in 1277. 
That of Simon de Beauchamp, who d. very 
early in the same century, which is the 
earliest recorded, is not extant. Many 
B. were destroyed by the chances of 
war, or by the iconoclastic hands of the 
Puritans. Such as have escai)ed, apart 
from their antiquarian value, are useful 
in giving an accurate representation of 
the costumes of their period. See O. 
Boutrell, Monumental Brasses and Slabs 
of the Middle Jges, 1849; K. R. Suffllng, 
English Church Brasses from the Thirteenth 
to the Seventeenth Century, 1910; W. F. 
Gawthorp, The Brasses of our Homeland 
Churches, 1923. 

Brassey, Thomas (1805-70), Eng. rail- 
way contractor. B. near Chester, he was 
educated at the local school. lie began 
life as a surveyor, and thus acquired 
the outlook and experience necessary to 
the calling;he subsequently adopted. He 
was in business in Birkenhead. There he 
undertook a contract for railway work, 
and in a few years was at the head of a 
great undertaking which carried out con- 
tracts in all parts of the world. Among 
his chief contracts were the Great N. 
railway, 1847-51, and railways in France, 
Italy, Canada, Australia, and India. 

Brassey, Thomas, first Earl (1836-1919), 
eldest son of Thomas B. {q.v.). He de- 
voted himself particularly to naval ques- 
tions, and is known as the founder of The 
Naval Annual. He filled the position of 
civil lord of the Admiralty from 1880 to 
1884, and in 1884-85 was secretary. He 
was governor of Victoria, 1895-1900. 
Knighted, 1880; baron, 1886; earl, 1911. 
He pub. British Seamen (1877) and The 
British Navy (5 vols., 1882-83). 

Brassioa, generic name of a number of 
Cruciferous plants which are found in 
Eimope and Asia, and include sev. well- 
known Brit, species. Many of them are 
cultivated, their various parts serving as 
food. B. oleracea is the cabbage, which 
has derived from it; B. actphala, Scotch 
kale ; B, boirytis, broccoli ; B. caulorapa. 


kohl-rabi; B. cauliflora, cauliflower; B, 
bullata, savoy cabbage ; B. gemmiferat 
Brussels sprouts. B. (or Sinapis) nigra is 
the black, B. (or S.) alba, the white 
mustard. B. campestris is the common 
turnip, and its variety B. napus is the 
wild rape, B. rapa being the wild turnip. 
B. campestris oleifera is the colza, and 
B. sinapis sinapistrum (or S. arvensis), 
the charlock, common in Brit, corn-fields. 

Brasso (Brasov) (formerly Kronstadt), 
a tn. of Rumania, formerly in Hungary, 
standing at the foot of Transylvanian 
Alps, 260 m. S.E. of Budapest by rail. 
Situated at a height of 1859 ft., it is 
an important commercial centre, having a 
trade with all the Balkan states. There 
is a Gothic cathedral dating from 1385. 
The manufs. include cloth, leather, ce- 
ment, and candles, and there are also 
petroleum refineries and rllstlllerles. It 
occupies an important strategic position, 
and was the scene of tigliting in the First 
World War. Pop. 45,000. 

Brassy, see Bib. 

Brathwaite, Richard (c. 1588-1673), 
Eng. poet. He entered (Oxford Unlv. at 
the age of 16, passing tlienco to Cam- 
bridge. He settled later in London, and 
took to play-writing. He produced The 
Golden Fleece In 1611, a collectitm of 
poems. This was followed in 1614 by 
I'he PoeVs Willow (pastorals). The Prodi- 
gal* s T cares (moral treatise), and The 
SchoUers Medley (historical survey). In 
the following year he wrote a collection of 
satirical comiioaitlons called A Strappado 
for the Devil, which followed the style of 
the Abuses Stript and Whipt of George 
Wither. He d. at Richmond in York- 
shire. Barnabee's Journal (1638) is the 
only noteworthy work among his many 
publications. 

Bratianu, Ion (1864-1927), Rumanian 
politician, son of Ion Constantin B. {q.v.). 
Leader of the Rumanian Liberals, he was 
a zealous supporter of tho Entente cause 
In the First World War, and throughout 
the period prior to his country’s entry 
into tho confilct preserved an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality towards the Allies, 
He concluded with tho Entente powers 
a treaty on tho basis of which Rumania 
declared war on Germany and Austria. 
During the war and almost to tho year 
of his death, B. was Premier and, virtu- 
ally, dictator of Rumania. Was one of the 
Rumanian delegates to tho inter-allied 
peace conference in Paris in 1919. He 
was in opposition 1919-21. 

Bratianu, Ion Constantin (1821-91), 
Rumanian statesman, b. at Pitesci, 
Wallachia. At tho age of 17 he entered 
the army. A few years later he went to 
study in Paris, where he associated with 
advanced Liberals and brought back their 
ideals with him to Wallachia, In 1848 
he took part in the Rumanian rebellion, 
and was prefect of police at Bucharest 
under the provisional republican gov. 
When the risiug was crushed he, with other 
exiles, escaped to Paris, but still con- 
tinuing his republican propaganda he was 
in 1854 fined and imprisoned for sedition. 
In 1856 he returned home and took his 
place thenceforward as one of the Liberal 
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leaders. He had much to do with the 
election of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern- 
Siermarinsren to the throne of Rumania in 
1866, and was one of the ministry up to 
1870, In 1876 he became Premier, and 
was thus head of affairs during the war 
of 1877, In which Rumania, with the help 
of Russia, achieved her independence. 
His premiership lasted until 1888, and 
was marked by reforms, especially in 
education and commercial affairs. After 
the return of the Conservative party to 

f )owor he narrowly escaped impeachment 
n 1890. Besides being a statesman. 
B. also attained distinction as a political 
writer. 

Bratislava (Hungarian Pozsony, Ger. 
Pressburg), city and Danubian port of 
Czechoslovakia. It is the cap. city of 
Slovakia, and of the prov. of B., situated 
amidst beautiful scenery on the i.b. of the 
Danube, 50 m. E. of Vienna. It was for- 
merly the cap. of Hungary (1541-1784), 
having belonged to that country from 896 
to 1918, and in the Gothic cathedi*al 
(thirteenth century) many kings have been 
crowned. Other noteworthy buildings 
are the ruins of the royal castlo (built in 
1645, destroyed by lire in 1811), the Fran- 
ciscan church (1272), the in. hall (1288) 
with museum, nnd the Londhaus, where 
sittings of the Hungarian legislature were 
held. There is an archlepiscopal palace, 
and the Grassalkovic palace was formerly 
the residcude of the archduke. A Hun- 
garian univ. was founded hero in 1465 by 
Corvinus. This has been removed to P6cs, 
and thei’e Is now a kSlovak univ. Trade 
is ohiefiy in furniture, tobacco, biscuits, 
and llaueiirs. There is a hroodcasting 
station here, and also oil reilueries wdiich 
were 8ui)jected to air attack during the 
b'econd World War. notably by the Soviet 
Air Force in June 1914. Tho city was 
captured by Russian troops on Apr, 7, 
1945. Pop. 172,600. 

Bratsberg, mountainous dist, in the S. 
mrt of Norway. It is now called 
Telemark (ff.r.). 

Bratsiav, tn. in tho valley of the Bug, 
Ukraine; onco cap. of a Polish prov., 
became Russian in 1775. Largely in- 
habited by Jews. Pop. 7000. 

Brattice, framework of boards, iron 
plates, or l)riokw"ork, built transversely in 
the galleries of mines, to regulate tho flow 
of ventilation. In cases of emergency, 
sheets of heavy canvas, called B. cloths, 
impregnated with a creosote preparation, 
arc sometimes used. 

Brattleboro*, vil. of Windham co., Ver- 
mont, U S.A. Its industries comprise the 
manui. of organs, carriages, furniture, and 
machinery, while a large portion of tho 
inhab. arc engaged in sugar refining. 
Pop. 9600. 

Brauohitsch, Heinrich Alfred Hermann 
Walther von (1881-1948), Ger. soldier, 
b, in Berlin, of aristocratic family. He 
served in the artillery and rose to rank of 
captain during the First W orld W ar . After 
the war he was eni ployedbyGen.von Seeckt 
In the work of building up the Ger. Army 
while ostonslbly conforming to the treaty 
of Veraailles. lie became a major-general 
in 1931, and a chief of artillery In 1932. 


He gave his allegiance to Hitler and was 
iven the E. Prussian command, where 
e was responsible for new fortifications. 
Under the Nazis his rise was rapid, and 
in 1938 he wa,8 made commander-in -chief 
of the Gor. Army, and a field marshal. 
Ho carried out the occupation of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, and was instrumental 
in building the Siegfried wall. On tho 
outbreak of the Second World War, B.’s 
long-formulated plans for the conquest 
of Poland were carried out by blitzkrieg 
methods, and he was responsible for tho 
general conduct of tho war until relieved 
of his command by Hitler in Dec. 1941. 
He d. at Hamburg while awaiting liis trial 
for war offences. 

Braun, Karl Ferdinand (1850-1918), 
Austrian physicist, b. at Fulda; educated 
at Fulda Gymnasium, and Marburg and 
Berlin uni vs. In 1872 he graduated with 
a work on tho vibration of chords. He 
was successively prof, at Marburg, Stras- 
burg, Karlsruhe, and Tfibingen, directing 
the building of tho Physical Institute 
there. In 1895 he became prof, of 
physics at Strasburg Univ., and director 
of the Physical Institute. His best- 
known researches are tho so-called ‘B.'s 
cathode-ray tube’ and the wave circuit. 
Tlie wave circuit is tho basis of all 
arrangements for wireless telegraphy, 
w’hich ho improved by inventing a method 
allowing tho sender’s energy to ho In- 
creased at wiU, and by another by which' 
dispatches can bo scut in a particular 
direction. His calculation of the con- 
stant of gravitation, by tho torsion 
l>a lance method, agrees cJosoly with that 
of I’.'of. Boys. He and Hartmann cou- 
BtrurTcd an apparatus for measuring tho 
intensily of the magnetic field by a fine 
bismuth wire. B. showed the identity of 
elcctiic waves and light. His latest 
works were on demonstrating metallic 
gratings so fine as not to ho within tho 
microscope’s range. In 1901 bis Draht- 
lose Telearaphie durch IVasser uvd Luft 
appeared at Leipzig. In 1909 ho and 
Marconi jointly won the Nobel prize for 
physics. 

Braun, Otto, Prussian statesman; h. 
Jan. 28, 1872, in Konigsberg; son of a 
railwayman. At first a printer and litho- 
grapher, became editor and master 
printer. Leader of the E. Prussian land- 
workers’ movornont. In 1913, Social 
Democratic member of the Prussian Par- 
liament; in Nov. 1918, Prussian minister 
of ogriculture. in 19fi9, member of the 
Weimar National Assembly; in 1920 of 
the Reichstag. In Mar. 1920 ho became 
Prussian Prime Minister, in odditlon to 
minister of agriculture. In 1921 he had 
to give place to the centre-leader Steger- 
wald. He came hack in Nov., head of 
the ministry of the great coalition. Later, 
he wa,s put forward as Social Democratic 
candidate for presidency of the republic 
after Ebert’s death, and received upon 
the first ballot nearly 8,000,000 votes. 
In the second ballot, however, tho Social 
Democrats and the Centre polled for 
Marx as joint candidate of the Republican 
parties. B. was recompensed by being 
once more chosen by the Landtag Prime 
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Minister of Pniesla, and continued In this 
office until 1933. On Hitler’s rise to 
power he went into exile in Switzerland. 

Braunau (Broumov), tn. and cap. of 
gov, diflt. in Czechoslovakia with manuf.s. 
of cloth, woollen, and cotton goods. It 
possesses a famous Benedictine abbey 
(1321), and a church (1683). It was the 
bp. of Adolf Hitler. During the Second 
World War it was occupied by the U.S. 
Third Army on May 5, 1945. Pop. 7000. 

Brauner, Bohuslav (b. 1855), Czech 
chemist, b. at Prague. He studied chem. 
under Bunsen and, in England, under 
Roscoo. He was a leading authority on 
inorganic chorn. and conducted valu- 
able rosearcli work on atomic weights 
and in the analysis of cloinents. Among 
his publicatiOTiB are: Fluorescence, 1877; 
Dionne Weight of h‘ergUium , 1878; Chem- 
istry of the Rnre Earths, 1882; Experi- 
mental Studies in the Periodic Law, 1889; 
Observations on Argon, 1895. 

Braunite, a tetragonal mineral, occur- 
ring as smjill b^■o^\•n or black octahedra 
and compact masses in manganese de- 
)osits (3Mn,f),.MmSiOj). It is found in 
arge qiiontitics and mined as an ore of 
manganese in the (.Viitral Provinces of 
India. 

Braunsberg-, tn. of E. Prussia in ter. 
oecui)ied by the Soviet Union (1945), 
having boon captured by the Russians in 
the closing stages of the Second World 
War on Mar. 24, 1945. It is situated on 
the R. PuHsarge, 2 in. from the mouth of 
the rlv. Its inanufs. included leather, 
felt, and inachiiicry, while it bad • an 
extensive pre-war trade in yarn, timber, 
and grain. Poii. 14,000. 

Brauwer, or Brouwer, Adrian (1608- 
1640), Dutch painter, 6., according to 
some biographers, at Haarlem, and accord- 
ing to others at Oiulenarde. It is be- 
lieved that he led a dissolute life, but his 
humble parents succeeded in apprenticing 
him to tlio painter Frank Hals. Hals, 
however, turned B.’s gifts to his own 
advantage, while the pupil was half 
starved. Rubens, under whoso Influence 
ho came, gave him a decent burial. 
Among his pictures are: ‘A Quarrel be- 
tween Turn Peasants,’ at Dresden; and 
’.Spanish Soldiers playing at Dice,* at 
Munich — most of them, indeed, being a 
reflection of the life he led. See H. Talbot, 
Laughter from the LotrJands, 1936, 

Brava, small is. in Capo Vordo archi- 
pelago, Africa. Healthy, mountainous, 
and fertile inland. Harbour, Furnas. 
Pop. 7000. 

Brava, or Barava, tn. in Tt. Somaliland, 
situated on the coast. It is the chief 
port from Cape Ouardafui to Mombasa. 

It has a considerable trade with India 
and also Arabia. Pop. 5000. 

Bravoes, It. bandits, outlaws, and 
assassins, who offered their services for 
money. They were originally retainers of 
noble It. families, and often fought for 
their cause, but they degenerated into 
ruffians who would do anything for money. 

Bravura, It. term applied in mnsio to 
a composition, and sometimes to the class 
of performance. Music of the B. type is 
characterised by a vigorous motif with 
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many diffleult and florid passages. A B. 
air demands skill and spirit in its execu- 
tion, each syllable being divided into sev. 
’notes.* It connotes ‘skill’: e.g. Aria di 
Bravura, a brilliant aria making great 
demands on the singer. Mozart excelled 
in this style, largely through his mastery 
of instrumentation. 

Brawling, quarrelling or creating a dis- 
turbance In a church. The B. scenes 
common during the early days of the 
Reformation caused an Act (1551) to be 
passed punishing the offender. This Act 
was superseded in 1860 by the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts Jurisdiction Act, under which 
persons so convicted, either in Ireland or 
England, whether clergy or laity, are 
liable to a lino not exceeding £5, or Im- 
pri.sonniont for not more than 2 months. 

Brawn, food made witl) pig’s head. 
The head Is thoroughly cleansed and 
boiled. After that, all the hones are re- 
moved, and the whole is chopped into 
small pieces. It Is set by means of the 
Ii<luor in which it has been boiled and 
can be placed in moulds. 

Braxfleld, Robert Macqueen, Lord (1722- 
1799), a Scottish judge, was admitted 
advocate in 1744, and acted as counsel 
for tl»o Crown in many difficult feudal 
cases after ‘tlio ’45.’ Made a lord of 
session in 1776 with the title of Lord B., 
he became lord justice-clerk in 1788, and 
in tl)o sedition trials of 1793-94 earned 
the name of ‘tlio Jeffreys of Scotland.’ 
He is delineated in Stevenson’s Weir of 
Ilerm iston . 

Bray: 1. A par. in Berkshire, near 
Maidenhead. It has a pop. of 3500, and 
is situated on the 1. h. of the ’J'hames. 
Its name is famous by reason of the ballad 
of I'he Vicar of Bray, but the identity of 
the vicar is uncertain (see Bhay, Vicau 
OF). 2. A coastal tn. of Wicklow co., Ire- 
land. Its beautiful surroundings have 
increased its importance; it is known as 
the ‘Irish Brighton’; pop. 7700. 3. A 

small dist. of France, in the old prov. of 
Normandy, now included mainly In the E. 
div. of Seine-Irif6rlcurc, but also in the 
dept, of Oise. It is on a cretaceoui 
plateau. 

Bray, Anna Eliza (n&e Kempe), (1790- 
1883), Eng, author. She was b. in 
London, and studied with a view to a 
stage career. Among iier many works, 
comprising romance and travel, are : The 
Borders of the Tamar and. Tavy, Life of 
Thomas Stothard, ILA., and A Peep at 
the Pixies. 

Bray, Sir Reginald (d. 1503), architect, 
was the koi> of a privy councillor of 
Henry VI. Henry VII. was his loyal 
friend, and made him a life grant of the 
Isle of Wight and Carlshrook Castle. 
B. took part In the battle of Blackheath, 
1497, and was afterwards made a knight 
banneret. He built St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, to which he also made generous 
contributions, and in which his tomb may 
still be seen. Tt seems certain that he 
designed the beautiful Henry VII.’s 
chapel at Westminster, although bo d. 
before its completion. 

Bray, Thomas (1656-1730), an Eng. 
divine and philanthropist. He was b. m 
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Shropshire. After belag: educated at 
Oswestry school, he went to All Souls* 
College, Oxford. His graduation took 
place there in 1678. He obtained the 
rectory of Sheldon in 1090, where he 
wrote a portion of his Catechetical Lectures. 
These lectures earned for him a wide 
reputation. His energies were now directed 
towards the institution of public libraries 
in England and America. Phenomenal 
succeBs attended his efforts, no fewer 
than 80 in England and 36 in America 
being constructed before his death. The 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge developed from this scheme. 
He went to Maryland in 1699 as the 
bishop of London’s commissary, but 
returned in 1706 to a living at Aldgate. 

Bray, Vicar of, the notorious V. of B. 
in Berkshire. He w^as Simon Aleyn, and 
was appointed vicar during the reign of 
Henry VIII. He maintained his position 
during the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth by the expedient method 
of accommodating his religious principles 
to those In power. It was his aim 
to live and die V. of B., an ambition 
which he achieved. The fickle vicar is 
made to live through the reigns of 
Charles II., James II., William ITT., 
Anne, and George I. in the ballad In Good 
King Charles's Golden Days. 

Brayley, Edward Wedlake (1773-1854), 
Eng. antiQuary and topographer, b. in 
Surrey. An enameller by trade, he was 
librarian and secretary of the Russell 
Institution, 182,5-54, and compiled a cata- 
logue of it. B. was part compiler with 
John Britton {q.v.) of The Beauties of 
Wiltshire, 1801. Its success led to the 
Beauties of England and Wales, 1801-15. 
He also wrote Londiniana, 1829, and, with 
Britton, Memories of the Tower of London, 
1830. See Britton’s Autobiography, 1850. 

Brazil, a city of Clay co., Indiana, 
U.S.A. It Is about 15 m. N.E. from 
Terre Haute. Pop. 8100 

Brazil, United States of, republic of 
S. America. It is the fifth largest country 
in the world, comprising one-fifteenth of 
the terrestrial surface of the globe, 2600 m. 
long, by 2500 m. broad. It extends be- 
tween lat. 4® 30' N., and 33® S., and 
between long. 35® and 70° W. Almost 
the whole of B. is in the S. hemisphere. 
Area, 3,275,500 sq. m. 

Geography and Resources. — B. possesses 
one of the most magnificent riv. systems 
In the world. The Amazon, navigable 
throughout its course, traverses practi- 
cally the entire country, and by means of 
its many affluents waters thij whole state. 
Of the rlvs. the more Important are the 
Parand., Madeira, Paranahyba, Sfto Fran- 
cisco, and Iguassfi, the falls of which are 
the third largest in the world. The Rio 
Grande and the Uruguay also drain large 
tracts of country. It is now possible to 
travel 6446 m. on the riv. systems of B. in 
Brazilian steamboats. B. is a country of 
many mt. ranges. Half of its surface 
consists of an elevated plateau, the mean 
altitude of which is foom 2000 to 3000 ft., 
with here and there an isolated range of 
mta. from 5000 to 7000 ft. high (Itataia, 
0800 ft.). Towards the E. coast are the 


highest summits, ranging from S5.o Fran- 
cisco on the N. to the S. part of the state 
of Rio Grande. The other prin. ranges 
are those of the Brazilian Andes, where 
nearly all the affluents of the Amazon 
have their source, and those ranges which 
separate the valleys of the Amazon and 
Orlnico. The coastal range is divided 
into the Serra do Mar, Serra do Orgfilos, 
Serra da Estrella, Mantlqueira, Tingua, 
Espinhaco, Pyrenees, and Parana plateau. 
The resources of the republic are practi- 
cally inexhaustible. Rubber, rare tim- 
bers, medicinal plants, nuts, oils, wax, 
coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, tobacco, and 
practically all the precious and semi- 
precious metals are found or grow in com- 
parative abundance, and it may safely be 
said that no country in the w'orld is so 
rich in natural resources as B. There are 
over 50 rubber companies in operation 
with a capital of £2,000,000, and the ‘fine 
hard Para’ rubber is the best rubber in 
the world. Fibre-producing plants are, 
too, one of the greatest sources of wealth 
in the republic, and one of the least ex- 
ploited. These are chiefly employed in 
making sacking for the export of coffee. 
Canhamo. or Brazilian hemp, is a valuable 
plant, cultivated in the state of Rio on 

1.000. 000 sq. metres of land. Sisal and 
pita are also extensively grown. Un- 
fortunately it does not pay to export any 
but the finest timbers, by reason of heavy 
carriage rates. The hardness of most of 
the varieties renders them less acceptable 
to furniture -makers than they were half 
a century ago, and mahogany may be said 
to have receded in commercial value. On 
the other hand, poroba, vinhatico, ip6, 
cauella, piuna, and other woods are mar- 
ketable, and fetch high prices locally. 
The exportation of nuts is large, and that 
of medicinal plants, quinas (furnishing 
cinchona), angelica, quassia, gentian, and 
Ipecacuanha is oven more considerable. 
Agriculture is principally co;icernod with 
coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, and tobacco. 
The average ann. crop of coffee is about 
14 million tons. Probably nearly four- 
fifths of the world’s coffee production is 
from Sao Paulo alone. About 1,000,000 
tons of sugar are produced annually. 
Cereals are secondary to these, but by no 
means unimportant. Cocoa and tobacco 
are also produced and exported. In the 
years before the Second World War cattle 
were estimated at 41,000,000; swine, 

25.000. 000; sheep. 13,000,000; horses. 

6.000. 000 ; and goats, 6,000,000. A great 

number of head of stock is exported, and 
much is utilised for canning or meat 
essence. ' 

Minerals. — The metals, precious and 
semi-precious, are found in comparative 
abundance, the prin. gold mines being 
situated in Morro Velho and Passagem in 
the state of Minas Geraes. The average 
yield is 12 gm. per ton. The ann. yield 
is about 120,000 oz. of the value of 
£520,000-£600,000. The total ann. value 
of diamonds exported averages £120,000. 
The prin. diamond fields are near l)la- 
mantina in Minas Geraes, Bagagem, Can- 
na Vieiras, Grflo Mogol, Goyaz, and central 
Bahia. Other minerals of Importance 
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found In B. are coal, agate, amethysts, 
asbestos, beryls, copper, CTaphite, jasper, 
iron, lead, manganese, talc, petroleum, 
and monazito. Tho production of min- 
erals was greatly increased as a result of 
B/s participation in the Second World 
War, and la likely to become a growing 
and permanent part of the country’s 
industrial economy. Iron ore is mined 
principally in the state of Minas Geraes; 
manganese in Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso, 
and Bahia; chrome ore in Bahia; tungsten 
and nickel in Goyaz; bauxite in Minas 
Geraes, Eaplrlto Santo, and MaranhS-o. 


Tapuyan tribes are found E. of the Cor- 
dilleras from the peninsula of Goajira on 
tho N. to the borders of Chile, whilst the 
Caribs extend from the Upper Xlngd In 
tho heart of B. to Cuba and Haiti in 
historical times. All these peoples, except 
where they have come into contact with 
civilisation, live the life of hunters, 
trappers, and fishers, and the majority 
of them dwell far from civilised com- 
munities. There is, however, still a terra 
incognita for the European explorer In the 
heart of B. The unknown region of B. 
is the country to the N.E. of CuyabA 
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Exports and Imports . — Coffee at one 
time hold a dominating place in B.’s 
export trade, and together with raw* 
cotton occupied some three-quarters of 
the total exports. This proportion was 
reduced to below 40 per cent as a result 
of industrial development and Increased 
mineral production. In addition to min- 
erals, coffee, and cotton, commodities 
exported include mainly rubber, tobacco, 
hides, frozen meat, and cocoa. Imports 
consist chiefly of machinery, industrial 
and transport equipment, coal and coke, 
and chemicals. 

Ethnography . — The native races may 
be roughly divided into the Oarib, Arawak, 
Tupi-Guaranl, and Tapuyan or Ges stocks, 
and among these we find the characteris- 
tics of the Mongolian and Proto -European 
elements which go to make up the Amer. 
red race. Constant wandering, inter- 
crossing, regrouping, and other causes 
have contributed to racial confusion. The 
Arawaks are widely distributed over an 
area extending from the R. Paraguay to 
the extreme N. of the S. Amer. continent, 
the Tupl-Guarani occimy a ter. as vast 
as that between the Rs. Moroni in Fr. 
Guiana and the Plate to the S.; the 


lying beyond the Rio das Mortes or 
R. of the Dead, and watered by the 
Araguaya and Tocatlns rlvs. No suc- 
cessful exploration of these riv. valleys 
has yet been accomplished by any white 
man, nor indeed is there any record of 
any seriously organised attempt, since 
the time of the old Portuguese pioneers, 
to do so. An Amer. expedition, which 
braved the hostility of the Chavantis and 
other Indian tribes of the region, was 
massacred to a man in 1897. In 1925, 
Col. Fawcett, the Eng. explorer, with 
2 other men, set out to find a supposed 
white people in the heart of the continent 
up the Araguaya R., but was reported 
lost in the same year. The religion of 
most of the Arawaks and Tupi centre 
on the figure of Jurupari, a species of 
forest demon, whose cult bears a strange 
resemblance to freemasonry. Should any 
woman of tho tribe see his symbols or the 
attributes of his ritual, she is immediately 
poisoned, tribal freeiiiasonry being placed 
on a masculine basis. The non-aboriginal 
inhab. of the country are principally of 
Portuguese origin, but Basque, Slavonic, 
Teutonic, and Syrian elements are also 
present. Large numbers of Asiatic settlers. 
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Jap., Syrian, Chinese, assist to swell 
the pop. Lar^e Ger. colonies exist in 
various parts of the country, and Indeed 
Oer. expansion became a feature of 
modern Brazilian life, the Teuton having 
turned some of the best parts of the 
country into veritable national preserves. 
In 1740 Uio pop. was estimated at 175,000, 
three-quarters of wlilch were made up of 
Indians, Negroes, half-breeds, Mulattoes, 
Maraelucos (mixture of white and In- 
dians). By 1818 it had growm to about 
3,000,000. This figure, however, is ex- 
clusive of uncivilised Indians, and it is 
estimated that of the total pop. at this 
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time not more than one-third were free 
white inhab. The number of slaves was 
probably greater than the number of free 
white men, and the remainder of the pop. 
was made up of freed men and civilised 
Indians. From 1872 census figures are 
available and these show the pop. as 
10,112,061 in 1872; 14,333,915 in 1890; 
17,318,556 in 1900; 23,414,177 in 1910; 
30,635,605 in 1920. In 1945 It was esti- 
mated at 46,200,000. Portuguese is the 
official langiinge. Ger. and It. are also 
spoken in the S. 

Administration . — The United States of 
B. are divided into 20 states, each with 
its own constitution and separate ad- 
ministrative and legislative and judicial 
systems, and united in a federal gov. The 
names of the states are as follows: 
Alagdos, Amazonas, Bahia, CearA, Es- 
pirito Santo, Goyaz, Maranhfio, Matto 
Grosso, Minas Gerais, ParA, Parahyba, 
ParanA, Pernambuco, Piauhy, Rio de 
Janeiro, Rio Grande do Norte, Rio Grande 
do Sul Santa Catharina, SAo Paulo, 


Sergipe. In addition to the states, there 
is tne federal dlst. of the city of Hio de 
Janeiro, Acre ter., and Regiao da Sorra 
dos Almores, a ter. In dispute between the 
states of Minais Gerais and Esperito 
Santo. Of these the oldest is the ter. of 
Acre on the frontiers with Peru and 
Bolivia. Five other frontier tere. under 
federal administration w-ere created by 
decree in 1943 and were made up of areas 
taken from existing states. The names 
given to them are Amapa, Rio Branco, 
GuaporA, Ponta Pora, and Ignassu, and 
they border on the frontiers with I'r. and 
Bntch Guiana, Venezuela, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, and Argentina. The is. of Fer- 
nando Noronha in the S. Atlantic was also 
declared a federal ter. in 1942 as a result 
of its strategical importance. 

A new constitution, restoring demo- 
cratic gov., was created by decree on 
Mar. 1,1945. This constitution envisaged 
a Chamber of Deputies, each state return- 
ing n number of deputies (not more than 
35 or less than 5) in proportion to its pop. 
The I\^deral Council was to consist of 
2 representations from each state and 
from the federal dlst., their term of office 
being 6 years. The vote waa given to nil 
Brazilians of both sexes over 18 years of 
age. This constitution was modified ns 
a result of the election of Gen. Dutra 1o 
the presidency in 1946. Rule by docroe 
finished on Sept. 18 (1946), wffion the new 
constitution was promulgated. Under it 
the presidential term is reduced to 5 years; 
but the powers vested in the president, 
including the right to choose his own 
Cabinet, are still the pivot of a system in 
which the features of presidential gov. 
as practised in S. America — including a 
strong presidency — are substantially pre- 
served. But the new constitution ex- 
pres.sly recognises freedom to engage in 
party politics, from which only partic-^i 
opposed to democratic} gov. are excluded. 
There is considerable modification of the 
clauses of the previous constitution, which 
stipulated the progressive nationalisaiion 
of hanks, insurance companica, and public 
services operated under conoes.sion. lu 
prescribing that ordinary legislation 
shall devise the rules governing thcKc 
entities, the 1946 constitution has lost 
some of tho hotly disputed nationalism 
which characterised ])oth tho 1934 model 
and its owm original draft. 

Religion . — In 1889 connection between 
Church and State was abolished, it was 
restored by the 1934 constitution, but 
again abolished in 1946. The religion is 
preponderantly Rom. Catholic, and B. is 
represented at tlio Vatican. There are 3 
Rom. Catholic archbishoprics. Protest- 
ants in B. number well under 200,000, 
divided among a number of evangelical 
sects. There are also a number of Budd- 
hists and Muslims. 

Education . — Education is free through- 
out B., and in some states is compulsory. 
The univ. of B. is located in Rio do 
Janeiro, and was founded on Sept. 7, 
1920. There are also 3 uni vs., privately 
conducted, at Bello Horizonte, Curityba, 
and Porto Alegre. There are 
some 40,000 primary schools and 800 
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secondary ecbools, together with a number 
of commercial and industrial schools. 

Jnned Forces . — Under the mllit-ary law 
of 1923 military eervico is obligatory on 
all Brazilians from 21 years of age to 
44 years: 1 year being spent in the ranks, 
and the remaining years In the first and 
second lino roseiAe. By decree (Jan. 9, 
1945) the Hge of compulsory service was 
extended to cover the years 18 to 44. 
Peace-time strength of the army is about 

90.000 all ranks. The navy is in a high 
state of etilcioncy, the revolts of recent 
years notwithstanding, and the whole 
navy was reorganised under a U.S. mis- 
sion, witli U.S. armaments and materials. 
Its prin. object is defonco of B.’s enormous 
coastline. It consists of 2 battleships 
(19,000 tons displacement), 3 small pro- 
tected cruisers, 12 destroyers, a coast 
defence vessel (3000 tons), 3 riv. monitors, 
4 submarines, and a number of smaller 
craft and riv. boats. Six more destroyers 
are being built in B. The personnel of 
the nM\ y amounts to about 8000 men 
besides otricers. There is an air force with 
a strength of .5000 personnel; this was 
made indcipondent of the army or navy in 
]94(). 

Com7nu7iirafio7iS. — There ore nearly 

22.000 ni. of railway, of which some 
400 m. w'as plnc('(l under construction in 
1941 to link B. with Bolivia (Santa Cruz). 
Air eervicca witidii the country are main- 
tained l)y 5 national air lines. In normal 
times Brazilian ports cioarsome 52,000,000 
tons. 

Toy,'vs. In the prin. cities of B.r 
modern civilisation may be seen at its 
best in S. America, the police, sanitary, 
hospital, and other services being of the 
most advanced description, and equal to 
those of the first European cities. The 
cost of living is high. The Brazilians of 
the cities arc cultivated, and passionately 
attached to literature, music, and the 
arts, and national expansion on those 
lines has been rapid. Hlo do Janeiro is 
the cap. city (pop. 1,903,100). Other 
large cities are: Sao Paulo (1,408,500), 
Sao Salvador da Bahia (314,300), Recife 
(376.800), Belem (309,000), Porto Alegre 
(294,500), Bello Horizonte (226,000). For- 
taleza (194,000), Nictheroy (153,000), 
Maceio (145,000), Curityba (151,600), 
Santos (110,000). 

History. — B. was discovered by Pedro 
Cabral, a Portuguese navigator, on Apr. 25, 
1500. Adventurers soon swarmed into 
the country, over which a govoruor- 
general was appointed in consequence of 
their irregularities. The Fr., Sp., and 
Dutch made many attempts to wrest the 
land from its original colonists, but all of 
these were unsuccessful, and, the invaders 
finally rebuffed, a period of peaceful de- 
velopment set in. In 1699 the goldfields 
of Minas Geracs were discovered, and the 
interiors of the states of Bahia, Goyaz, 
and Matto Grosso were opened up and 
settled by groups of adventurers called 
Bandeirantos, who were attracted to these 
regions stories of the fabulous wealth 
they were said to contain. In 1808 
Brazilian ports were opened to European 
commerce, and in 1821 a constitution was 


rranted by the Portuguese Crown, but 
he Portuguese CCrtes ofterwards repudi 
/ ' ■ . ' by ti. 

declaration of the independence of B. by 
the patriotic young prince regent, who 
proclaimed himself ds Pedro I. In 1831 
he was compelled to abdicate, and the 
second and last emperor came to the 
throne in 1843. In 1865 the Paraguayan 
war commenced, and was carried on until 
1870, by which time the pop. of tho rival 
state had become practically decimated. 
It cost upwards of £63,000,000, and many 
valuable lives. In 1888 slavery was 
abolished, and in 1889 the etnr)eror was 
forced to leave B., and a republic was 
proclaimed. Under a new and enlight- 
ened constitution and a snccossloii of 
patriotic presidents, B. enjoyed a season 
of peace and prosperity such as was not 
experienced since its colonial times. In 
1904 the third Ibin-Ainer. congress w’as 
held in B., and did much to hind closer 
tho bonds existing between lie:* and her 
neighbours. In the First World War 
B. remained neutral for more than 3 years. 
She had a much closer intellectual and 
cultural affinity with Franco than with 
Germany. A pro- Ally league was formed 
soon after tho outbreak of hostilities and 
material aid was furnished to (Jie Red 
Gross organisations of tho allied forces. 
But tho fact that an important part of 
the immigrant pop. of B. was Ger. added 
to tho difficulties of the Brazilian Gov. 
B. protested against tlio Gcr. aunonnee- 
ment of unrestricted submarine warfare 
in Jan. 1917 and tho persistence of Ger- 
many in that policy led to the sinking of 
Brazilian ships in 1917. I’his caused tho 
severing of diplomatic relations. Homo 
50 Gor. vessels which had been confined 
to tho Brazilian harbours wore seized by 
tho Brazilian Gov. ^3. still remained 
neutral even after tho entry of the U.S. A. 
into the war, and on Apr. 6, 1917, she 
issued a declaration of neutrality. But 
wlien it became evident that Germany 
did not intend cither to give up her sub- 
marine policy or to make reiuiratioiis for 
tho Brazilian shiiis which had already 
been sunk, the declaration of neutrality 
was revoked. More Brazilian ships were 
sunk, and on Oct. 26, 1917, Congress 
adopted a resolution recognising the 
existence of a state of war with Germany. 
Brazilian aviators joined the allied armies 
and a naval squadron was dispat.ched to 
European waters to co-operate with the 
allied fleets. Besides these, a number of 
hospital units and doctors were sent to 
Europe. The years following the war 
were characterised first by a period of 
reckless prosperity under boom conditions 
during tho presidency of Dr, Epitaoio da 
Silva PcssOa (1919-22), and secondly, by 
a period of financial depression during the 
presidency of Dr. Arturo Bernardos (1922- 
1926). Tho Gov. was, however, strong 
enough to survive a serious military up- 
rising in 1924, and in the elections of 
1926 Dr. Washington Liiiz Pereira da 
Souza was elected pressideut unopposed, 
and great advances wore expected. De- 
layed reforms, however, precii)itated a. 
revolution against the regime of Dr^ 
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Washington liiiiz in Oct. 1930. In that 
month civil war broke out. The revolu- 
tion, which began in the Rio Grande do 
Sul, had been 3 months in preparation, 
but despite rumour, the secrecy of the 
revolutionaries’ plans deceived the Gov., 
and though federal troops were concen- 
trated in Porto Alegre in the previous 
Aug., these wore withdrawn In Sept. On 
Oct. 3, Senhora Flores da Cunha, Oswaldo 
Aranha, with a number of oflBcers made 
their final arrangements for arming the 
civil guard, attacking the general bar- 
racks, and seizing the arsenal. The 
federal leader, Gen. Gil de Almeida, and 
his forces were taken by surprise; the 
barracks and arsenal soon fell, and a 
number of federal troops, including a 
battalion of sharpshooters, went over to 
the revolutionary movement though only 
after a stout resistance. Meanwhile the 
branch offices of the Bank of Brazil, the 
postal dept., and other prin. offices were 
occupied by the revolutionaries, and 
popular enthusiasm for the movement in- 
creased, thousands volunteering for ser- 
vice in response to a revolutionary call 
for recruits. Beyond the limits of Rio 
Grande some 50,000 men wwe soon in the 
field and half that number in training. 
By Oct. 24 the movement had secured 
the desertion of the garrison of Copaca- 
bana Fort, Rio de Janeiro, and alarm, 
aggravated by revolutionary literature, 
scattered by planes, spread through the 
cap. When soon afterwards the cap. 
rose in revolt, the hostilities ceased, and 
Dr. liUiz was transferred a prisoner to 
Copacabana Fort, power passing to Dr. 
Gelulio Vargas. 

Throughout 1931 Vargas’s provisional 
gov. ruled by decree, the national and 
state legislatures being dissolved pending 
the framing of a now constitution and 
electoral law. Elections for a consti- 
tuent assembly were held in 1933. and 
the assembly promulgated the constitu- 
tion of July l(j, 1934. Dr. Vargits was 
elected president and assumed oillco on 
July 20. The following year (Nov. 1935) 
a ‘communist revolution,’ as it was called, 
was the occasion for placing the country 
under semi-martial law, which continued 
for 2 years, and amounted to a ‘state of 
war’ in 1937 during the time of the cam- 
paigns for the elections fixed for Jan. 
1938. On Nov. 10, 1937, however. Presi- 
dent Vargas by a coup d’etat closed Con- 
gress and abolished the former political 
parties, issuing a new constitution for a 
corporative state, pending popular appro- 
val of which ho became virtual dictator. 
The former Congress, consisting of a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, was 
replaced by a single ‘parliament’ com- 
bining a Chamber of Dep uties and a Federal 
Council, the latter consisting of representa- 
tives elected by the state assemblies plus 
10 members nominated by the president. 
The new constitution was held to have 
leanings towards Fascism, but this was 
denied. The following year relations 
between Germany and B. became strained 
as a result of suspected Ger. complicity 
in the so-called ‘Green -Shirt’ revolt led 
by Salgado and the IntegraUst party. 


This wds rigorouslv suppi-essed. Vargas 
pursued a policy of economic nationalism 
together with the centralisation of in 
dustry, and he set in hand the gradual 
reduction of the export taxes between the 
states of the union. In April 1938 the 
petroleum Industry was nationalised. 
State autonomy was further curtailed the 
following year. During the early years 
of the Second World War B. strengthened 
its defences, and President Vargas took 
measures to counter pro-Axls propaganda 
and to renew economic and military ties 
with the U.S.A. B. entered the war 
against Germany and Italy on Aug. 22, 
1942, and on Feb. 6, 1943, declared 
adherence to the Atlantic Charter, ex- 
tending the declaration of war to include 
Japan. A Brazilian expeditionary force 
served on the It. front, and in the supply 
of minerals, rubber, and other raw 
materials B. made a notable contribution 
to the war effort of the United Nations. 
On Dec. 29, 1943, a covenant was also 
signed between B. and Portugal, streng- 
thening the cultural ties between the 2 
countries. On Mar. 1, 1945, President 
Vargas signed a new constitution and 
undertook to make considerable conces- 
sions towards popular gov. In Apr. an 
amnesty of all i)olitlcal prisoners wns 
declared, and the president signed n 
decree to enable presidential elections 
and elections for Congress to bo held in 
Dec. On Oct. 30, however, Vargas was 
compelled by a military coup d*tioi 
organised against him to reliiKiuish power 
in l’avo\ir of Dr. Jo86 Linharos, president 
of the Supreme Court. The election held 
on Dec. 2 resulted in the elovalion to the 
presidency of Gen. Enrico Caspar Dutra, 
who had been minister of war from 1926 
to 1945. lie was the head of the newlv 
formed Social Democratic party which 
stood, inter alia, for the formation of a 
federal democratic republic to be brought 
about as the result of constitutional re- 
form. He was the first T'resident to he 
elected by popular vote siiioo 1926. The 
Constituent Assembly met in Fob. 1040, 
with the task of dra^^ing up a ne^v 
constitution, which superseded the sus- 
pended 1934 constitution in Sept. 1940. 
In 1947 B. outlawed its Communist party, 
and ordered the suspension of the Coiu- 
munist-controllod B. Workers’ Confedera- 
tion and all unions affiliated with it. In 
Oct. (1947) diplomatic relations with 
Russia were severed. 
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Brazil Cabbage, or Chou Caraibe, term 
applied to sev. species of AraoesB of the 
genera Xanthosoma, Colocosla, and Cala- 
dlum. They have edible rhizomes and 
the leaves are also eaten. 

Brazilian Grass, term applied to a Cuban 
species of Palmae known as Ckammrops 
argeniea, and the adjective is therefore 
inaccurate. The leaves of the palm are 


Brazzaville 

cut into strips and used in making chip 
hats. O. humilis, an allied species, is the 
only European palm. 

Brazil Nut, seed of the fruit of a plant 
belonging to tropical S. America. The 
plant is a species of LecythidaceoB in the 
genus Bertholletia (q.v.). 

Brazil Wood, nsCrae given to the heart- 
wood of sev. leguminous plants of the 
genus Csesalpinia. C. crista and O. 
braziliensis are S. Amer. species which 
yield a red dye. 

Brazing, process of uniting 2 pieces of 
brass or copper, or either, by means of 
soldering, i.e. the application of a metal 
composition similar in its properties to 
cement. The ingredients of tne solder 
vary with the metals to be joined. W'hen 
the process is completed the join Is of 
extraordinary strength. See also Solder 
AND Soldering. 

Brazos, riv. of Texas, U.S.A. It rises 
in the Staked Plain and nms 950 m. in 
a S.K. direction, emptying itself finally 
in the gulf of Mexico. It is navigable 
for 40 m. at all times, but at high tide 
for 250 m. 

Brazza, or Bra5, the most important of 
the Dalmatian Isles, in the Adriatic Sea. 
It is alsi> the most thickly populated. Its 
area of 152 sq. m. Is mountainous in 
I character, the highest point reac^hing 
2578 ft. There are quarries of the finest 
marble. The chief tn. is San Pietro. 
Pop. of is. 20,000. 

Brazza, Pierre Paul Francois Camille 

I (1852 -1905), Fr. explorer and minister, 
the founder of the Fr. Congo, of It. birth, 
b. on board ship in Rio de .laneiro harbour 
(became a Fr. citizen while engaged in the 
exploration of the Ogou6 (or Ogow6). He 
I made the exploration of the Ogow6 in 
1878, and later received from the Fr. Gov. 
100,000 francs for exploration in the Fr. 
interest in the Congo. Here ho secured 
Ian?c tracts of land for France and estab, 
many stations. lie returned again later, 
and within the space of 2 years estab. 22 
outposts, of which Francovdle was the 
chief, distributed over a space of 500,000 
sq. km. In this vast hastily drawn chess- 
bojird ho made each of the settlements 
a regularly functioning centre of authority. 
In 1885 B., following a new trail, estab. 
on Lake Chad the junction of Fr. posses- 
sions in the Congo, the Sudan, and N. 
Africa. lie was made governor of the 
Fr. dependency of the Congo in 1886. 
That post ho hold till 1898, when an 
inquiry was instituted regarding criticism 
of his administration. The fault was 
found, however, in France Itself, and 
he was accordingly acquitted. In 1905 
he organised an expedition to ascertain 
the truth of certain rumours of cruelty 
to the natives, and on the completion of 
his report d. at Dakar. See Jacques 
Stern, I'he French Colonies Past and 
Future, 1944. 

Brazzaville, cap. of Fr. Equatorial 
Africa, situated on the r. b. of the R. 
Congo, about 300 m. from Its mouth; on 
the frontier between Fr. Middle Congo 
and Belgian Congo. It is connected with 
the W. coast by railway. Following 
Brazza's negotiations with the celebrated 
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King Makoko, of the Congo, the Fr. flag 
was hoisted at N^Tamou, the key to the 
conquest of the Congo, and this place 
later became B. A Pasteur institute and 
numerous medical organisations in B. 
(and other centres in Fr. Equatorial 
Africa) are engaged in improving the 
deplorabl(5 health conditions of this 
tropical region. l*op. 4000. 

Broka, tn. of Yugoslavia, situated on 
the r. b. of the K. Save, in the prov. of 
Dolnja Tuzla. It is 74 m. N.E. from 
Sarajevo. Pop. 7000. 

Breach, legal word connoting the viola- 
tion of a duty imposed by the terms of a 
written agicement or by the policy of the 
law. A B. of Contract is where 1 of 2 
I)arties to n contract or an actionable 
agreement breaks an obligation which the 
contract or agreement imposes ux>on him. 
The consequences of a B. of contract are 
that a right of action is at once conferred 
ux)oii the party injured l)y the B., while 
in some cases, e.g. in contracts to supply 
a conslgnnu'nt of goods l>y instalments, 
the injured party is exonerated or ‘dis- 
charged’ from performing the rest of tho 
obligationsiniposed upon him. Notevery 
B. of contract ninounis to a B. of a vital 
condition so as to entitle the injured 
party to rescind. 8ome Bs. are said to 
1)6 merely of ‘warranties,’ as <ll8tinct 
from con<litions, ami entitle tho injured 
party to suti for dajtinges only. A B. of 
Covenant is where a psrty breaks a clause 
in an agreement (usually under seal) 
whereby the covenantor either vouches 
for tho trutli of certain facts or binds 
himself to perform or give something to 
tho covenantee. B. of Promise means 
tho Ji. of any promise the fuifllmcnt of 
which is legally enforceable, but the 
phrase has become especially associated 
with the B. of a promise to marry. A B. 
of Trust means tho non -fuifllmcnt by n 
trustee of duties accepted by him, and 
imposed upon him by the terras of the 
trust instrument. In cases of fraudulent 
conversion of trust property the trustee 
is liable to criminal us w^ell as civil pro- 
ceedings. B. of tho Peace In criminal 
law connotes any act producing or tending 
to produce a B. of the king’s peace, e.g. 
murder, allTay, assault, cballe^e to fight 
either by word or letter. The king’s 
peace is a coiniirohensive notion by the 
aid of which the Crown establishes a right 
to bo a party to all criminal proceedings 
or i)lea.s of the Crown. It has its origin 
in ttiict, feudal times when the king was 
actual overlord of the realm, and an 
affray therein was therefore Justifiably 
deemed to be analogous to an insult 
offered to a guest in a private bouse. 
Prison B. denotes an actual breaking out 
of prison as distinct from a mere escape. 
The consequences vary according to the 
crime for which tho prisoner is in custody. 
Pound B. is the common law offence of 
rescuing goods from the custody of tho 
law after the officer of the com-t has 
impounded them upon a distress. Prose- 
cutions seldom take place, as the landlord 
can recover treble damages by a civil 
action. B. of Arrestment In Scots law 
means tho paying away of money in 


one’s hands on which a legal ‘arrest’ has 
been laid, thereby manifesting a contempt 
for the law. 

Breaching Tower, see Beffroi. 

Bread, food prepared by baking flour 
obtained by grinding cereals as wheat, 
rye, millet., barley, oata, and maize, or 
other vegetable products, as beans, peas, 
tapioca, etc. Bread-making appears to 
have been practised from the very earliest 
times, as cakes cf barley have been dis- 
covered in Stone Age dwellings. Baking 
was understood by the anct. Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, and it is recorded of 
Abraham that he commanded Sarah to 
make ready 3 measures of fine meal, 
knead it, and make cakes upon tho 
hearth. The grinding of grain appears 
to have been one of the duties of the women- 
folk of nnct. liouseholds. The primitive 
mill consisted of 2 cylindrical stones, tho 
upper one revolving about an axis fixetl 
in the centre of the lower one. A hole 
bored eccentrically through tho upper 
stone admitted the grain, which was thus 
ground between tho flat surfaces of tho 
2 stones. A handle fixed in the rotating 
stone enabled the woman to turn it round, 
and in the case of a large mill the work 
was performed by 2 women sitting ox)po- 
sito each other. Such an arrangement is 
referred to in tho i)rophccy ‘Two women 
shall be grinding at the mill; one shall be 
taken, and tho other left.’ The Homs, 
estab. imhlic bakohouBes, from which free 
<listributionH of B. took place. Through- 
out Europe tho place of B. €ts the most 
important food-stuff has l)een unques- 
tioned from the time of the Rom. empire, 
In temperate lats. by far tho most 
important source of bread flour is tho 
grain of wheat. In mure northerly lats., 
rye, oats, and l>arley are used; maizo 
flour is made into cakes in i)art8 of tho 
U.S.A., and millet li. is used in the S. 
X>arts of Europe. Wheat flour consists 
approximately of starch, 72 per cent; 
nitrogenous matter, 14 per cent; water, 
10 per cent; fats, 2-25 per cent; and 
mineral salts, 1-75 per cent. When a. 
larger proportion of tho outer covering of 
the grain is milled, tho relative amounts 
of starch, mineral matter, etc., are altered. 
The essential stages in the making of 
ordinary B. are the making of dough, in 
which the flour is wetted, salt added, and 
yeast introduced; the ‘rising* of tho 
dough, when tho yeast multiplies in the 
material, giving rise to little vesicles or 
bubbles of carbonic acid gas; and tho 
actual baking. The effect of yeast is to 
make tho B. light, and B. thus prepared 
is tJie chief food of civilised peoj)los, being 
in general more palatable and digestible 
than the closer-textured, unleavened 
variety. In making what is called 
aerated B., the carbon dioxide Is first 
dissolved in water under pressure, and 
the floin* mixed with the water while still 
subjected to pressure. The dough is 
ejected from the machine and is cut into 
loaves as it emerges; It then ‘rises' owing 
to the liberation of bubbles of carbon 
dioxide in the interior. Baking powders 
are also used for the purposes of causing 
bubbles of gas in the dough. They consist 
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of 2 substances such as sodium car- 
bonate and tartaric acid, with perhaps 
an admixture of flour to effect a more 
uniform distribution. The powder is 
mixed with tho flour, and when kneaded 
with water the carbonate is acted upon 
bv' the acid, witii the result that carbon 
dioxide is liiierated. As tartaric acid is 
frequently impure, other baking powders 
(jontaining phosphoric acid or alum and 
potassium bisulphate are frequently used, 
in mixing the dough on a large scale a 
‘sponge’ is first prepared. This consists 
of part of the flour to be used mixed with 
a large proportion of water and tlio 
amount of yeast required for the whole 
batch, together with a small quantity of 
salt. The s]>onge is allowed to ferment 
for from fj to 10 hours, and then mixed 
with tho rest of tho flour, water, and salt. 
The kneading which is required for the 
mixing of the dough is ofteu done in a 
machine consisting of a trough or cylinder 
in which blades revolve, thus thoroughly 
incorporating the different materials. The 
baking Is done in an oven consisting of a 
vaulted chamber about 10 ft. long, 8 ft. 
wide, and ft. high- The heating is 
effected by a furnace or by means of 
superheated steam carried in pipes on 
the top and bottom of the chamber. B. 
in Great Britain must bo sold by weight, 
and must not be adulterated by substances 
specifled in the Weights and Measures 
Act, 1889. See T. H. Wood, 7'he Story 
of a Loaf of Bread, 1913; D. W. Kent- 
Jonos, The PraHice and Science of Bread - 
making, 1931. 

Breadalbane, the title assumed by John 
Campbell, sou of Sir John Campbell, 
about the year 1677. Ho had played an 
important part in the political hist, of 
Scotland, and practically by purchase 
became earl of Caithness. He was, how- 
ever, coiupelled to relinquish this title, 
and was in 1681 created earl of B. 
and Holland, and received also a 
vlscountcy and 4 baronies in tho peerage 
of Scotland. Although nominally of the 
Presljytcrian faith, he helped Lauderdale, 
and on the accession of William III. was 
one of the few men of authority in Scot- 
land. He was entrusted wdth the task 
of pacifying the highlands, and succeeding 
in his object, gaining wealth in the pro- 
cess. He was partially responsible for 
the Glencoe massacre, altliough his share 
In the atrocity did not become known 
until later. He sat later as a representa- 
tive peer in the Brit. House of Lords after 
the Union, although he had not voted for 
the Union. Later, during the '75 he 
gave assurances of loyalty to both sides, 
and endeavoured to make as much as he 
possibly could out of it. He d. in Mar. 
1717. He was succeeded by his second 
son, who became earl of B., and who d. 
in 1752. Tho third earl, the eldest son of 
the second, was noted as a diplomatist 
who oc(aipied high positions in the 
(^Uplomatic service, being ambas. to 
Franco and Riissia. He was a strong 
supporter of Sir Robert Walpole, and d. 
in 1782. All bis sons having d. before 
him, ho was succeeded by a cousin, who 
became marquess of B. In the Eng. 
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Bread-tree 

peerage. With the decease of the second 
marquess the marquessate became ex- 
tinct, but the earldom passed again to a 
cousin, whose family still retain tho title, 
and to whom the marquessate was 
restored in 1885. 

Breadalbane, mountainous dist. of 
Pertiishlre, Scotland, lying for the most 
part around Loch Tay. It covers over 
1000 sq. m. In it are sev. peaks of tho 
Grampians, Bon Lawors (3984 ft.) being 
the highest. There are deer forests and 
fishing in Lochs Tay and Ranrioch. 

Bread-fruit is obtained from Artocarpus 
incisa, a tropical spocnes of Moracete 
which flourishes chiefly iii the S. Sea Is. 
The fruit is spurious and forms a sorosis ; 



it is roasted by the natives and eaten as 
bread. Tho Nicobar B. tree is Pandanus 
odoratissimus, a species of Pandauaceee, 
and the Australian B. tree is Gardenia 
edulis, a genus of Rubiacca*. 

Bread-nut, fruit of Brosirnmn aJicas- 
frum, a tree of the order Moracete, wliich 
grows in tropical America and the W. 
indies. This fruit is an achene, and is 
edible when cooked. The Barbados B. 
is a variety of Artocarpus incisa, the 
bread-fruit 

Bread-root, or prairie turnip, name 
given to the edible tuberous roots of 
Psoralea esculenta. Tho plant is legu- 
minous, and occurs in N. America. Tlie 
yam has similar roots, and both are 

eaten boiled or raw. 

Breadth (in art), a term applied to a 
picture indicating a certain effect of 
grandeur. If a picture possesses breadth 
no one detail strikes the spectator more 
than another, but he views tho picture 
from a general standpoint. Tins effect 
is sometimes obtu.ined by putting as few 
details as possible into a picture, a great 
deal being dependent upon tlie portraying 
of light and shade. Turner’s pictures are 
among those specially characterised by 
their breadth of treatment. 

Bread-tree, sev. species of Encephalarfos, 
an African genus of Cycadacero. The 

U 
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pith is rich in starch, and is made into 
meal by the Kallirs. E. caffer is known 
as Calire, or Kalhr, Bread. Also the name 
ot a small evergreen tree, native of Guiana, 
of the natural order Cinchonacem. It has 
-cream-coloured tubular flowers, opposite 
oblong leaves and an edible fruit. 

Breakbone Fever, Bee Denguk. 

Break-joint (in architecture), to dispose 
tiie st ones or bricks of a builaing so that 
no 2 joints occur immediately over each 
other. Also (ns nniui) the joint of a 
brick coming opposite the centre of bricks 
above and below. The term for such 
overlapping is a ‘bond.’ This greatly 
strengthens the Rtructure. 

Breakspear, Nicholas, Bee Adrian TV. 

Breakwater, barrier cre<ited for breaking 
the force of water on the coast or outside 
a barbonr and producing a cairn within. 
Natural Bs. also exist, such ns the Isle of 
Wight, which occupies such a position as 
to protect I’ortsmouth and Southampton. 
IMcrs may also bo constructed so ns to 
servo also as Bs,, but the term B. only 
strictly applies to a atru(;tai‘o Imilt solely 
for protection, and not for trallic. Bs. 
are of 3 classes, according to their struc- 
ture: (1) Those of the first class consist 
of vertical structurcR of built masonry 
for arresting the onward movement of the 
waves. The B. at Aberdeen and the 
Dover Admiralty pier are examples of 
this class. (2) Sloping structures of 
rubble stones dropped into the sou from 
floating barges or timber stages. These 
have a h) oping face eacdi side. The 
Plymouth B. is an example of tliis class. 
(3) Compofiito Bs. involving both the 
above principles, i . e . they are partly 
vertical and partly sloping. Cherbourg 
B. is an example of this class. 

Plymouth Harbour is one of the fincBt 
Bs. in existence. The deslgiiR are by 
Rennie, and it was begun in 1812 at an 
estimated cost <if £90(3,000. The stone 
was obtained from a neighbouring quarry, 
transported by rail and shipped in vessels 
titled with trapdoors and deposited 
tiirough tlicsc in tlie shape of a huge 
mound. The mound was to be 10 ft. 
above low water, ^vith a width of 30 ft. 
on top. The movement of the waves 
and constant storins, however, severely 
changed its shape. In 1824 about 800 
yds. of the finished work was overthrown 
by a severe 8p)rm. After this it was 
raised 10 ft. higher, and the width ex- 
t cried to 45 ft., having a seaward slope 
of 5 to 1. It was finished in 1841 at a 
cost of £1,500,000. The B. is 1 m. 
long, having a central portion 1000 yds. 
long. Two wings of 3.50 yds. long extend 
at the ends of this at a slight angle. The 
water space protected is about 1120 ac. 
The B. requires constant repair. 

Holyhead designed by llandell, was 
erected for the purpose of converting 
Holyhead into a harbour of refuge. The 
stone was obtained from Holyhead Mts., 
and was run out upon a timber staging 
and dropped into the sea. The rubble 
reached up to the level of high water, and 
has assumed a seaward slope of 1 in 12. 
The Inner slope is to 1. The B. 
shelters an outer roadstead of 400 ac., 


Breakwater 

and an inner roadstead of 270 a6. The 
stone was obtained by blasting, 1 exi>lo- 
sioii of 21,000 lb. of gunpowder displacing 
130,000 tons of stone. The estimated 
cost was £1,500,000. On the death 
of Handell the work was contimiod by 
Sir John llawkshaw, and was finished in 
1873. On it stands a lighthouse rising lo 
the height of 70 ft. above high water. 

The Portland B. acts as a B. to 
stretch of water between the coast of 
Dorset and the peninsula of Portland. It 
was begun in 1849. There is an abund- 
ance of stone in the neighbourhood, easily 
quarried, and the steep slopes afford 
facility of transport. The B. stretches 
due N. for more than 2 m., with 1 oi- 
2 openings for the entrance and exit oi 
ships. The work was fluishod in 1872, 
and consists of a rubble-stone bank sur- 
mounted by vertical walls from the low- 
water level. 

Cherbourg B. is perhaps the largest and 
most costly ever erected. According to 
the original proposal made by M. do 
C^cssart numbers of hollow cones formed 
of timber framing vrore to be sunk as 
close to one another as possible, and then 
filled with stones. These cones, number- 
ing about 04 and moasuring 70 ft. high 
with a base diametej’ of l.>() ft , were to 
form a nucleus to the stone B., and lo 
l>revent displacement of the stones by the 
action of the waves. This plan was 
abandoned in 1785 owing to the damage 
done to thorn during stormy weatlier, and 
tlie stone B. was continued vvitlioub the 
aid of the cones. It was finished in 1853 
at a cost of £2,500,000. Fortifications 
have been added since then upon tbo 
upper works. It is nearly 2i m. long, 
300 ft. wide at the base, and 31 ft. wide 
at tbo top. The water space incluvled 
within and protected by the B. is about 
2000 ae. 

J>over B. w'as built up by moans of 
solid asblar brought from the bottom by 
: means of the diving bell, with the interior 
formed of blocks of concrete. The area 
enclosed is about G85 ac. It cost about 
£3,500,000, and has been extended twice. 

Alderney B. was designed for the Gov. 
by James Walker in 1847. It is 4500 ft. 
long, but the outer portion has been 
abandoned owing to the difficulty of 
maintaining it. It was completed in 
18G4, and the total cost of the structmo 
was over £1,500,000. 

Colombo Bs.t proposed in 18GG to afford 
protection for shipping, were begun iu 
1875, when King Edward VII., then 
prince of Wales, laid the foundation stone. 
In 10 years’ time the S.W. B., 4212 ft. 
long, was completed. In 1891 2 addi- 
tional Bs. were provided, the N.W., which 
was an is. B., and the N.E., which jutted 
out from the land. The length of the 
former was 2G70 ft., and of the latter 
1200 ft. Those were completed in 1906 
at a cost of about £170 per ft. 

Marseilles B., begun In 1845, has a 
length of about 3i m. In its construc- 
tion it consists of a layer of about 10 ft. 
of small rubble at a depth of 55 ft. below 
sea level, covered by layers of natural 
stone weighing from 2 to 80 cwt. each. 
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and above this are axtiflcial blocks weigh- fastened to the chest of its wearer. It 
ing about 33 tons each. The slope is formed an important part of the war 
graduated in such a way that the waves equipment of anct. times. See Cuirass. 
are sharply cut at a point where their Breasrt-wheeh a water-wheel, the axis 
strength would bo most effective, and of which is almost on a level with the 
their crests therefore fall harmlessly upon surface of the water driving it. The 
the masonry above. wheel is fitted with a number of flat 

Valparaiso B. presented especial diffl- boards instead of buckets as In an over- 
culties in its construction, owing to the shot wheel. The water approaches the 
soft mud of the sca-bottom in the harbour wheel through a sluice or shuttle, adjusted 
and to the frequency of earthquakes in to regulate tho quantity admitted to act 
the vicinity. Tho work designed by on tho wheel; it then falls upon the 
Adam Scott, after scv. other schemes had nearest board and forces it downwards 
been mooted, was carried out between by its weight. Tho float-boards revolve 
1912 and 1920. Where there was a good in a channel which is so accurately fitted 
sandy foiiadation at tho beginning of tho that tho w'ater is retained between each 
work, a riibl)l(‘ mound was constructed pair of boards as in a box until it arrives 
with a strong blockwork structure above: at the lowest point, where it flow's away 
but where the treacherous muddy base in the oscapo-stream. 

presented itself, hvigo monolithic blocks Breath and Breathing, see IIespira- 
weighing over 12,000 tons took the place tion. 

of the ordinary bloc kwork. Breathing Pores, the orifices at the end 

The introduction of concrete made of of breathing tubes in insects. Hespira- 
Poiiland cement lias in recent years ti on is carried on by means of the air-tubes 
modified the construction of Jis. Cement which i;enetrato into all parts of the body 
is mixed with sand, gravel, and broken from spiracles or pores on tho surface of 
stone in various i>roportious. Somotiracs each segment. The spiracles are closed 
the concrete is inado up into largo blocks by valves actuated by special muscles, 
and deposited under in low water. At When the valves are closed the air is 
other times it is lowered down in large driven by tho contraction of tho body 
bags, which are opened under water and into the finer branches of tho air-tubes, 
tlms form a mound or basis upon which Brecan’s Cauldron, .sreCouiiiEVUEOii an. 

to work. *See ib Cunningham, Harbour Breccia (It. breccia, pebble, fragment of 

Knuineering, 1908, 1928; K. Latham, rock), in geology, term applied to rock 

Marine Works, 1926; R. N. Stroyer, composed of angular fragments of a jire- 
Coverete Structures in Marine, Work, 1934. existing rock or of sov. pre-existing rocks. 
Bream, name ax>plied to many species uniled by a eeineiit of mixed matter. It 
of fishes, tho fresh-water Bs. and sea lis. differs from conglomerate in tlio angn- 
heing absolutely distinct. Tho former larity of the fragments, 
belong to tho family Cyprinidro, carp-like Brecey, tn. in tho dept, of Manche, 
fishes, and arc distinguished by their France, situated 27 m. to the S.W. of 
compressed abdomen and elongated anal Saiiit-L6. Pop. 2000. 
fin. Among these arc Abramis blicco, Brechin, tn. in co. of Angus, Scotland, 
white B., A. brama, common B., A. It is situated on tho S. Ksk, in a position 
crysoleucas. Amor, shiner. The sea Bs. 84 in. W. of Montrose. Its chief manufs. 
constitute the family Sparldce, w'hich are arc linen and i)aper, while breweries, dls- 
perch-like carnivorous fishes, and, unlike tilleries, and bleaching works also carry 
^4 6ra?«i5, are mostly edible. Reprosenta- on an extensive trade. The tn. w'as 
tive species are Cantharus lincatus, black burned in 1615 by Montrose, and was the 
sea-B. or old wife, Sargus ovis, sheep's scene in 1303 of a famous siege by 
head, and Pagellus centrodontvs, common Rdw'ard 1. Br. Thomas Guthrie was b. 
sea B. or chad. there. Pop. 6800. 

Breast, tho external part of the thorax Breckinridge, John Cabell (1821-75). 
lying between the neck and the abdomen, Amor, soldier, b. near Lexington, Ken- 
also applied T)articularl 3 ^ to tho mammw tucky. In 1849 ho became a Democratic 
of women. See Mammarv Glands. member of tho Kentucky legislature, and 

Breast-feeding, see under Child. from 1851 to 1855 ho sat in Oougress. In 

Breasted, James Henry (1865-1935), 1856 he was elected vice-iiresident under 
Arner. historian, b. at Rockford, Illinois, Buchanan. He strongly favoured the 
Aug. 27. Educated atN.W. (N. Central) pro-slavery party, and joined tho Con- 
OoUege, Chicago Theological Seminary, federate forces, beingcreated major-general 
and Yale — finishing there in 1890. Bo- in 1862. Ho fought with distinction at 
came prof, of Egyptology and oriental Stone 11., Newmarket, and Ri co-operation 
hist., Chicago Univ., in 1905. In 1900 with Lee at Cold Harbour. Towards the 
ho was in Europe at request of various end of the struggle he was aiJpointed 
museum authorities, arranging for prepara- secretary of war to tho Confederates. At 
tion of an Egyptian dictionary. Many the close of the war ho took refuge in 
publications, including: A New Chapter Eurot)e, but in 1868 he resumed his 
in the JAfe of Thutmose III., 1900; Ancient practice of law In Kentucky. 

Records of Egypt, 1906; A History of Breckland, a dlst. in Suffolk, England, 
Egypt, 1905; Ancient Times, 1916 (ro-od. not far from Thotford. It is sparsely 
as Conquest of Civilization, 1926); Survey inhabited and has lent itself to eorisider- 
of the Ancient World, 1919; Victorious able afforestation development by the 
Man, IQ2Q', The Datvn of Conscience, 19ZZ. Forestry Commissioners In recent years. 
See O. Tiraaeted, Pioneer to the Past, Idil . Brecknock, or Brecon, the cap. of 
Breastplate, a plate of Iron or steel Brecknockshire, Wales, and a municipal 
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bor. It Is situated almost In the centre 
of the CO., at the Junction of the Honddu 
with the Usk, 40 m. fiom Swansea and 
183 m. from London. Its mamifs. are 
coarse woollen groods, hosiery, flannel, etc. 
There is a fine old church of the Early 
Eng. style, and the ruins of a castle built 
in the tenth century. Christ OoUego, a 
public school for boys, was founded by 
Henry VIII. in 1541. Mrs. Slddons was 
b. in the neighbourhood. Pop. 5600. 

Breoknookshire, co. of S. Wales, situ- 
ated between Radnor on the N., Radnor 
and Hereford on the E., Cardigan and 
Carmarthen on the \V., and Monmouth 
and Glamorgan on the S. It is the fourth 
largest co. in Wales, with an area of 
469 ,28 1 ac. It is extremely mountainous, 
with very magnificent scenery. The 
Black Mts. are among the loftiest heights, 
while the Brecknock Beacons reach nearly 
3000 ft. The slope of the co. is towards 
the E., and the chief rivs. are the Usk and 
the Wye, with their many feeders. The 
prin. geological formation is that of 
Old Red Sandstone, and in the S. there is 
a belt of carboniferous limestone and 
millstone grit. To the N. of the co. there 
arc Silurian rocks. The greater part of 
the dist. is uncultivated; about a quarter 
is estimated to be tilled. The valleys, 
which contain rich soil, yield good crops 
of wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, potatoes, 
and turnips; the last, and oats, are 
specially grown In large quantities. The 
uplands are pastures for great numbers of 
sheep, ponies, and cattle, and these with 
pigs, wool, and dairy produce form the 
chief trade of the co. The manufs. are 
flannel and coarse woollen stuffs, etc., and 
leather. Mining Is important, coal and 
iron being found in great quantities. Also 
limestone and fireclay are worked. There 
are large iron works. The Brecon Canal 
connects with the Bristol Channel. The 
climnto of the co. Is moist and healthy. 
Pop, 58,000. See T. Jones, History of 
Brecknockshire, 1911-30. 

Brecon, see Brecknock. 

Breda, tn. of Holland, situated at the 
confluence of the Merk and Aa (2 canalised 
and navigable rivs.), in the prov. of 
Brabant. It was once strongly fortified, 
with the power to flood immediately the 
tn. There are a fine quay and an arsenal ; 
also there is a prison, with Isolated cells 
numbering 208. The raanufs. are car- 
pets, woollen and linen goods, leather, 
musical instruments, hats, soap, rope, 
etc. There are dye-works and breweries. 
B. has had an interesting hist., and has 
undergone many sieges. It was taken by 
Prince Maurice of Orange in 1590, by the 
Spaniards in 1626, and by the Fr. in 
1794-95. It was the subject of the 
Compromise of B. In 1566, the Declara- 
tion of B. In 1660, and the Treaty of B. 
In 1 667 1 the last between England, Holland, 
France, and Denmark. Pop. 51,000. 

Bredasdorp, dist. of Cape Colony, S. 
Afiica. The climate is fairly dry, the 
average rainfall being less than 20 in., but 
the B. dist. is the second richest in the 
Cape — largely due to wool and wheat. 
The cap. of the diet. Is B., which is situated 
36 m. S.W. from Swellendam, and Is the 


most S. of all the small tns. of the Cape 
being 26 m. from Cape Agulhas. It has 
a national park for preserving herds of 
bontebok. Pop. 3200 (Europeans 1730, 
native, etc., 1470). 

Bredero, Gerbrand Adriaengsen (1585- 
1618), Dutch dramatist, was a shoe- 
maker’s son. In 1611 ho dramatised a 
romance, entitled Boderick and Alphonsus. 
His original genius, however, first showed 
Itself in his Farce of the Cow, 1612, and 
from that time there flowed frt>m his pen 
a stream of farces, comedies, etc. In 
his Jerolimo, the Spanish Brabanter, he 
mocked at grandiloquence of the exiles 
from the S. A contemporary of Ben 
Jonson, he resembles him in his coarse, 
ready wit, but unlike him be knew no 
Lat., and had no humanist sympathies. 

Brederode, Henry, Count of (1531-68), 
Flemish nobleman, b. at Brussels. He 
was a staunch upholder of the reformed 
faith, and strenuously opposed the in- 
roads of the Sp. Inquisition in the 
Netherlands. He drew up the document 
called ‘The Compromise, and his sup- 
porters were nicknamed ‘Les Gueux’ 
(the Beggars). The fail lire of a revolt 
organised by him compelled him to fleo 
to Germany, where he d. 

Bredow, Gottfried Gabriel (1773-1814), 
Ger. historian, b. at Berlin. He occupied 
the chair In hist, at the iinlvs. of Helni- 
stadt, Frankfort, and Breslau. His works 
include; Tlandbuch der alien Geschichie, 
Geographic und Chronologie, 1799; Chronik 
des 19 J ahrhunderta, 1801 ; Grundriss einer 
Oeschichte der merkwHrdigsten TVelthdndel 
von 1796-1810, 1810. 

Bree, Mtftthias Ignatius van (1773- 
1839), Flemish artist, b. at Antwerp. 
He studied at Paris after having gained 
for his ‘Death of Cato’ the second Prix 
de Rome. In 1804 he became director 
of the Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp. 
Among his notable works are ‘The Pat- 
riotism of the Burgomaster Van der 
Wergt,* in the tn. hall at Leyden, and 
‘The Death of Rubens,’ in the museum 
at Antwerp. He encouraged and in- 
structed the younger painters, among 
whom wore Wappers and De Keyser. 

Breech, Breechloader, see Gun. 

Breeches Bible, another name for the 
Geneva Bible. It was brought out in 
1557 by the Eng. exiles, who had fled 
from the Marian persecutions to Geneva. 
Three years later they produced a com- 
plete ed. of the Bible. It Is so called 
owing to' the statement in third chapter 
of Genesis, that Adam and Eve took fig 
leaves and made tbomselvos breeches. 
A sect of Puritan women took upon them- 
selves (following this llterallv, as was 
their custom) to claim the right to wear 
male attire. 

Brcede, riv. of S. Africa in the S.W. 
of Cape prov. Its source is in the Warm- 
Bokkeveld, and Its direction is S.W., then 
S.E. by E., where it enters the sea at 
Port Beaufort. 

Breeding, in the widest sense of the 
word, the production offspring by any 
method whatever, and includes the multi- 
plication, by fission and budding, of the 
simplest organisms, as well as the sexual 
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reproduction of higher animals and plants. 
It is usual, however, to restrict the use 
of the term to sexual reproduction, and 
particularly to that controlled by man 
for his own purposes. A consideration 
of domestic animals, garden flowers, and 
farm crops will reveal man’s interest in. 
and partial control of, B., and the earliest 
historical records show his attempts to 
rear cattle and to improve plants. 

Most probably primitive man was 
nomadic, wandering in search of food, 
and the duration of the periods he spent 
in various places would have been largely 
dependent on the food supply. In the 
course of time it occurred to him to 
remove vines that were strangling his food 
plants and to cut down the undergrowth 
that prevented ready access to them. 
As a result of Improved conditions the 
growth of desired plants would be im- 
proved. Very early in hist., too, man 
cleared ground, and cultivated crops, and 
the seeds of these, through variation and 
heredity, would develop into plants of 
differing quality. He cultivated the best 
of these, and by neglecting the others 
interfered, by artificial selection, with the 
process of natural selection. 

Such early attempts at cultivation 
were thus the beginning of selective B. 
A great advance was made when man 
first realised that he could improve his 
crops and his herds by making a selec- 
tion, not only of tho kinds of plants or 
animals he wished to preserve, but also 
of the individuals with the most desirable 
qualities. Most probably such deliberate 
attempts were first made with animals, 
and man’s criterion of the most suitable 
individuals was based on visible characters. 
For Instance, Jacob chose tho speckled 
cattle, which were vigorous and prolific, 
while the brown ones he left to Laban 
(Gen. XXX. 40). By experience, however, 
breeders have found that although visible 
characters may -be of considerable use, 
they are frequently misleading, for they 
may have arisen as modifications duo 
solely to particular environmental condi- 
tions operating on the animal, and may 
be totally unrepresented in its hereditary 
constitution. Moreover, it Is possible for 
aU the offspring of 2 white birds to be 
coloured, whereas those of other white 
birds are always white, so that animals 
with similar visible characteristics may 
have very different genetic constitutions. 
Thus for centuries B. has been carried on 
by a method of trial and error, but long 
experience has produced results of a very 
high standard: horse and cattle B. show 
the success of these empirical methods. 

Unfortunately, however, accompanying 
this real attainment in B., a body of 
erroneous beliefs and superstitions has 
grown up. and even now is not entirely 
eliminated. Such errors frequently ac- 
company experimental work carried on 
without knowledge of the underlying 
principles. One very widespread belief 
was that of ‘maternal Impression.’ It 
was thought that the developing embryo 
could be somatically affected through 
impressions received through the sense 
organs of the mother. One of the earliest 


records of this Is that of Jacob placing 
striped and speckled rods In front of 
cattle, in the belief that the sight of these 
markings would, through tho mothers, 
make an Impression on the developing 
embryos and cause the young animals 
to have similar markings. ‘Mammal im- 
pression* was long regarded as the ex- 
planation of disfiguring birth-marks and 
of hare-lip, but the theory Is quite un- 
supported by scientific evidence. On the 
other band, the Importance of prenatal 
nutrition is fully recognised and In addi- 
tion to causing physical harm, shook to 
the mother may so disturb her meta- 
bolism that serious interference with the 
feeding of the embryo may occur. 

Another common belief is that In tele- 
gony, the theory that the characters of 
the male are, after mating, retained by 
the female and may appear in the off- 
spring of subsequent matings with other 
males. For instance, if a white mare 
were mated with a brown stallion and 
subsequently with a white stallion, any 
brown colour appearing In the offspring 
would be attributed to the first mating. 
Many experiments have been carried out 
to confirm this belief and, as a result. 
It may be stated that there is no justifiable 
foundation for the theory of telegony nor 
of ‘ male infection ’ which is the correspond- 
ing retention by the male of characters of 
the female of a previous mating. 

The popular objections to In-B., 
well illustrated by tho veto imposed by 
the Church on marriage between close 
relations, has also been shown to bo 
without foundation in fact. Provided 
that the stock used is free from obvious 
defects, in-B. can be carried out 
successfully, and is often practised by 
dog breeders and similar fanciers; there 
is no reason to think that their results 
are inapplicable to man. 

The plant breeder on the whole appears 
to be free from popular superstition re- 
lating to plants, but nevertheless plant 
B. generallv has not reached such 
a high standard of perfection as animal 
B. This Is partly because, com- 
pared with animals, plants are so prolific 
that a certain amount of waste seems 
unimportant and from a great number of 
seeds selection Is more difflcult, whereas 
animals usually breed more slowly than 
plants and in such relatively small num- 
bers that selection is much more limited. 
Moreover, environmental changes such as 
extremes of temp., the amount of Ught, 
and the constitution of the soil, influence 
plants far more readily than animals, 
partly because the higher plants, and 
many of the lower ones, are unable to 
move fj*oi)i place to place to gain pro- 
tection and suitable food. In spite of 
these difficulties, however, during the last 
couturj' plant B. has made such rapid 
progress that in many instances It has 
reached a very high standard. 

In Egypt and China rice has been culti- 
vated for centuries and comparatively 
early in hist, the importance of stamen 
and pistil was recognised. Over 2000 
years ago Theophrastus described the 
pollination of the female flowers of the 
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date palm by natives hanging or shaking 
over it a branch bearing male flowers. 
The Chinese are said also to have experi- 
mented with hybridisation of flowers, and 
ranch later in hist, the Homs, hybridised 
roses, bnt the earliest records of systematic 
attempts were those of the Dutch, who 
cultivated and produced many new varie- 
ties of tulips, primulas, and hyacinths 
in the seventeenth century. Van Mons 
(1785) at Louvain, by systematic culti- 
vation, produced nearly 600 now" varieties 
of pears in about 40 years. Contem- 
poraneously, Cooper in the XJ.S. A.. Knight 
in ICngland, and Tbacr in Germany made 
otternpts to improve crops. Tbaer, by 
liis insistence on the value of selection, 
did much to make agriculture a scientific 
study. Cooper drew attention to the 
importance of choosing crops suitable to 
the soil instead of experimenting with 
different etroJiis of seed in the hope of 
getting an improved crop of the same 
nature as one which liad already done 
badly. 

Numerous experiments on wheat 13. 
were made in the nineteentli century 
with the aim of producing good pure 
varieties. Ilallett made a great advance 
in his recognition of the fact that the best- 
looking grain was not necessarily the grain 
with toe best genetic constitution. JLIe 
tberefore tested every grain from an 
Infioreflcence, and worked on the theory 
that the best grain from tlie l^est in- 
tlorosccnco would dovcloi) into the best 
plant. From the resultant plants ho 
selected the best, and, by continuing tills 
method for sev. years, was able to show 
that the method of continuous selection 
gave little or no increase in yield when 
applied to pure strains, though with mixed 
strains the increase was considerable. De 
Vllmorin worked on similar lines and 
stressed the importance of testing the 
progeny before assuming that a strain 
was pure. 

The Irish potato famine of 1847 led to 
Investigations on root crops, and Sutton 
])roduccd the mangel, marrowfat pea, and 
a new vaiioty of potato. He also ex- 
perimented with grass and was able to 
improve pasturage. 

The Industrial movements of the nine- 
teenth century gave a great impetus to 
agriculture. Transport was facilitated, 
farm machinery invented, and many ex- 
periments on cereal cultivation were inndo 
in England, America, and Sweden. 

One of the beat-known breeders of new 
varieties of plants by hybridisation was 
Luther Burbank, a Californian nursery- 
man. Although familiar with Mendel’s 
work (described below) bo nevertheless 
worked largely by rule of thumb, and was 
able to obtain sucIj novelties n.s stmieless 
prunes, white blackberries, thornless cacti, 
and ‘pluincots’ (the latter a hybrid be- 
tween the plum and apricot). These new 
varieties, like many other cultivated 
plants, did not ‘breed true’ and therefore 
pad to be propagated by vegetative means. 

So far, as in animal B., all the results 
had been obtained by empirical motlu>ds, 
but in 18()7, Mendel, abbot of Briinu, 
working with the edible pea, made the 


first quantitative systematic experiments 
on B., and as a result was able to formu- 
late definite laws of heredity (.see Mendel). 
His work remained practically unknown 
until after Correns, Tsehennak, and de 
Vries, all working independently, redis- 
coAmred these laws in the early twentieth 
century. Since that time extensive re- 
search has been done, both on plants 
and animals. In an attempt to discover 
whether Mendel’s laws are universally 
aT)plicable. Results show that, while in 
certain cases the laws enable the breeder 
to forecast his results with a high degree 
of accuracy, in other cases discrepancies 
occur, so that the best results can be 
obtained only by a combination of tlieory 
and practice. 

Mendel’s work showed that ovules of 
tall peas, cross fertilised wit h pollen from 
short ones, produce seeds which 
develop only into tall plants. He there- 
fore described tallness as the dominant 
character. Tlie actual presence of the 
factor for shortness in eacli of those plants 
was revealed by grovvtli of the seeds 
obtained by self -fertilising the flowers. 
From the seeds, both tall and short peas 
developed, the tall plants being 3 times 
as numerous as the sJiort ones. The 
short character was descril)cd as reces- 
sive. As a result of self -fertilisation, the 
short plants always prtjduced seeds that 
developed into short plants, and for plants 
and animals it is an invariable rule that 
from stock with a true recessive character 
no corresponding dominant character can 
ever be bred. When the flowers of the 
tall plants were self-pollinated (for suc- 
ccsslvo generations) one-third of them pro- 
duced only tall ones, and hence wore pure 
dominants with regard to tallness; the 
remaining two-thirds produc.od botli tall 
and short plants and so were described as 
heterozygous (Gk. heieros, other; zugmi, 
yoke) or impure dominants. These carried 
the factors or genes for both characters. 
Thus breeders who have studied their 
uiaterial know that as a result of the 
mating of 2 individuals with the same 
dominant character, olTspriiig with a re- 
cessive character may bo produced, but 
if tliis happen, both parents must have 
carried the factor for the recessive form; 
i.e. both were impure dominants. 

Tall X Dwarf 


Tall 

(impure dominant) 


Tall Tall x Tail Dwarf 

(pure (impure dominants, (recessive) 
dominant) i.e. heterozygous) I 


Tall tLu Tall TaU Dwarf Dwarf 


Animals and plants occur, however, in 
which one character is not completely 
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dominant over its alternative. Blue 
Andalusian fowls bred together produce 
some black, some blue, and some * splashed * 
white birds (i.e. white with black splashes). 
When the black and w'hito fowls are 
crossed all their offspring are ‘ blue.’ 
Thus the white character is not completely 
hidden bv the black one, which is conse- 
quently described as an incomplete domi- 
nant. Corresponding results may be 
seen In the colours of sweet pens, and In 
the Jap. ‘Four o’clock’ (Mirahilis), 
wiiere the crossing of plants witli red and 
white dowers, respetdi vely, results in the 
production of pink-flowered plants. 

Breeders often try to o4:)tniu more 
than one character in their material. 
For instance, Biffen has succeeded in 
B, a strain of wheat wliich gives n 
good yield and is also immune to rust 
disease. In eiuleavoiiring to secure 2 or 
more characters selection becomes much 
more difficult and In some eases im- 
possible. Mendel was able to obtain tall 
or short peas bearing seeds with green or 
yellow cotyledons, so that bv careful 
selection lie could get 4 different types of 
idauts with genetic constitntiou pure for 
height of plant and colour of cotyledon. 
Experiments of more recent investiga- 
tors, however, show that some characters 
arc Imked together. Examples of link- 
ages were shown by Bateson in Primula 
sinensis and by Morgan in Drosophila. 
The offspring of a white-eyed female 
Drosophila witli yellow body and a red- 
eyed grey male consist of equal numbers 
of reil-jcycd grey females and whito-ej’-ed 
yellow males. When these Hies are bred 
together their daughters resemble their 
mothers and the sons their fathers, while 
about 2 per cent of the offspring have 
yellow bodies and red eye s or are grey 
with white eyes. In Drosophila therefore 
the gene for eye colour Is linked with the 
genes for sex and for body colour, but in a 
few cases the linkage is broken and the 
particular eye colour enters into asso- 
ciation with Uic body colour of tho 
()I)poKitc sox. This separation and inter- 
change of linlccd cliaracters is described 
as crossing over, and the probability of 
its (locurrenco in material of known 
genetic constitution may be calculated 
mathematically. 

Some of the very qualities that formerly 
retarded progress in plant B. have been 
those of greatest use In enabling the 
geneticist to determine the ultimate units 
of genetic constitution of bis plants. Tho 
large number of seeds produced by a 
siTigle plant will, given the same suitable 
environment, grow’ into i)lants with a 
number of difi'cjences due to the different 
associations of groups of unit characters. 
This may be seen by referring again to 
Menders hybrid peas obtained by crossing 
tall plants having green cotyledons wdth 
^hort plants having yellow’ cotyledons. 
The seeds of the self-fertilised hybrids 
developed into 4 diJlereiit types of plant 
— tall plants with either green or yellow’ 
seed leaves and short plants with seed 
leaves of either colour. The sweet pea 
has 7 different groups of characters, unci 
these may be associated in 128 ways, 


without Including any possible cross- 
overs. The higher animals usually have 
more than 7 groups, and since most 
animals used in B. have comparatively 
small numbers of offspring, it is obvious 
that the whole of the breeder’s lifetime 
would be too short to discover the coin- 
jilete genetic constitution of an animal. 
Moreover, ho probably will not be inter- 
ested in trying to do so, but w’ill confine 
his attentions to the characters which he 
is trying to secure. 

For these reasons the theory of B. has 
advanced beyond its practice, but in- 
creasing appliciitioii of it is being made in 
agriculture and in bortieulture. Plant B. 
is now estab. on a scien title basis, and 
theory combined with know’ledge gained 
by cxperiraoutal w’ork enables tiio plant- 
bro('der to obtain many of bis result s witli 
mathematical precision. Although theory 
cannot ho applied to the B. of animals 
with the same certainty with which it 
may be applied in many cases to that of 
plants, it can help the dealer in his selec- 
tion of material and in the oliiuiuatioii of 
certain error, particnlarlv that Involved 
in trving to breed animals for characters 
which are not ultimate units of gonetio 
constitution. Thus when a breeder wishes 
to raise a ‘hardy’ stock or a eugenist to 
secure an ‘intelligent’ race, the first con- 
sideration should be to determine, if 
possible, the cbarac’tcrs whlcli constitute 
‘hardiness’ and ‘intelligence.’ The best 
results in B, will ahvays be obtained by 
the intelligent apidieation of theory to 
practice. See also Biology; IIehpjpity; 
Mendel. See W. Bateson, Mendel's 
I'rinciplcs of lleredili/^ 1902; P. IT. 
Morgan, The Idteory of the Ocne, 1928; 
O. 13. Darling, Chrojnosones and Plant 
Preeding, 1932; C. JI. Waddington, 
A/i J nlroduction to Modern. Qenetirs, 1939; 
E. B. I'ord, Mendelism and Evolution, 
1940; J. E. Nichols, Liresloek Improve- 
nicvt in Delation to lleredity and Environ- 
ment 1945; and W. J. C. Lawrenee, 
Prnetieal Plant Preeding, 194G. 

Breeze-fly, see under Hokhe-P’LY, 

Breezes, Land and Sea, are best studied 
ill the tropics. For in hot climates they 
blow regularly, aTul extend a eouHideruiilo 
distance, except when they are over- 
powered by more violent w’inds, as, for 
example, tho monsoons. In England 
they are irregular. It is a matter of 
common observation that about noon a 
B. usually begins to blow landwar<iB from 
tho .sea, and continues in tliat direction 
till sunset, whereas near midnight t his B. 
is superseded by one blowing in exactly the 
contrary direction, that is, from the shore 
seaw’ards. Tho following is the u.^nally 
accepted explanation ; The heal of t he 
sim causes the air over the eartli to ex- 
pand, and therefore to rise. This ujijier 
stratum passes awa 5 ’ towards the sea., and 
thus increases tho barometric pressure. 
This coiiscs Q current of air to How con- 
tinually tow’ards the coast, where the 
pressure is lower. When the land B, sets 
in at night, it is to bo explained liy similar 
reasoning. This time Die atmosiihero 
over the land is cooled, and the heated 
strata above contract and therefore fall. 
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The cooling takes place much more 
rapidly over the land than over the sea. 
Therefore the colder heavier air rushes 
out to sea to relieve the higher pressure. 

Bregenz, tn. in Austria, situated on 
the site of an old Rom. camp, at the B. 
end of Lake Constance. It Is the cap. of 
Vorarlberg, and is about 6 m. S.E. from 
Lindau by rail. The most important 
manuf. is that of wooden fittings for 
buildings, frameworks, etc. There are 
coal mines in the neighbourhood, and 
blast furnaces, also saltpetre works. B. 
trades in wine, fruit, corn, dairy produce, 
and cattle. During the invasion of Ger- 
many and Austria in the Second World 
War B. fell to the Fr. First Army in May 
1945. Pop. 17,700. 

Brehon Laws, the Eng. name for the 
laws that prevailed in Ireland till the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The 
correct name for the laws is the Feinechus, 
meaning the laws of the Foine or farmers. 
The appellation B. is derived from the 
Gaelic word breithecamh. meaning a 
trained judge, who administered justice 
to the tribe. Fragments of transcripts of 
these laws are preserved in Trinity CoUege, 
the Royal Irish Academy, the Brit. 
Museum, and the Bodleian. These frag- 
ments are a store-house of archaeological 
and philological treasures. The tran- 
scripts belong mainly to the fourteenth 
century, but the laws themselves go back 
as far as to the third centuiT (the reign 
of Cormac Mac Art). The language of 
the B. L. is the Bearla Foiui — the most 
archaic form of the Gaelic language. 
The vocabulary is often hard to interpret 
owing to the lack of contemporary docu- 
ments. The B. expounded the law at the 
public assemblies of the tribes. If there 
were sev. Bs. in the diet, the suitor chose 
his own 13. An appeal to the assembly 
was permitted against the decision of the 
B., and if he were found to have given a 
false decision he was liable to a severe 
penalty. The B. had to study the laws 
for a course lasting about 20 years before 
he expounded thorn. The society among 
which the B. L. prevailed was based on 
the clan. These clans wore under provincial 
kings, but these provincial kings swore alle- 
giance and paid tribute to the Ard-Rig 
or supremo king of Ireland. The land 
occupied by a clan was the collective 
property of the clan, but part of the land 
was reserved for the king, nobles, and 
other public servants. The remainder of 
the land was allotted on the tithe system 
to the people. I’he laws recognised 2 
classes oX crimes — crimes against the 
state and crimes against the individual. 
(Crimes of the first class, e.ff. treason, were 
punished with the severest penalties, i.c,. 
banishment and loss of property. The 
olTondcrs of the second class had to give 
compensation in proportion to the crime. 
The 13. L. were the guardians of the entire 
social life of anef. Ireland. 

Breisach, tn. of the ]3reisgau ((j.v.) of 
Baden, Germany, situated on a hill, to 
the W. of the Rhine, about 13 m. W. of 
Freiburg. It was once an important 
Austrian fortress. The Fr. had ]>oBse8sion 
of it sev. times, and during the Franco- 


Ger. war of 1870 it was besieged. Pop. 
3000. 

Breisgau was a dlst. In (Germany 
between the Rhine and the Black Forest. 
It now forms a part of Baden. The land 
is fertile, and its productions are fruit, 
wine, corn, and flax. Timber is largely 
grown. 

Breitenfeld, vll. in Saxony, about 5 ra. 
N. from Leipzig. Two battles, were 
fought here and gained by the Swedes in 
1631 and 1642, during the Thirty Years 
war. It was also the scene of a part of 
the battle of Leipzig in 1813. 

Breitinger, Johann Jakob (1701-76), 
Swiss scholar and writer, b. at ZUrich, 
He became prof, of Gk. and Ileb. in the 
univ. there. His critical works had a 
great reforming influence upon Ger. 
literature. In this effort he was asso- 
ciated with Bodmer, and took part in the 
controversy with Gottsched. His writ- 
ings include Kritische Dichtkuvsf, a 
critique on the art of poetry. 1740, and 
an ed. of the Septuagint, 4 vols., 1731-32. 

Breitkopf, Bernhardt Christoph (1695- 
1777), Ger. printer and publisher. In 
1719 he founded the music-publishing 
firm, Breitkopf & Harlel at Leipzig. 
The firm became known by its great cds. 
of the complete works of the chief com- 
posers, and it has identified itseif with 
musical progress on the Continent by its 
encouragement of new writers. 

Breitkopf, Johann Gottlob Immanuel 
(1719-94), Ger. tyimpapher, b. in Leipzig, 
and educated at the univ, there, lie 
entered his father’s printing and publish- 
ing business (to which ho succeeded in 
1745), and introduced many valuable 
tvpographlcal improvements, obtaining 
clearer and more elegant letters than had 
hitherto been known. He wrote sev. 
books on the art, and began a History 
of the Art of Printing. His second son, 
Christoph Gottlob B., after carrying on 
the business for a year, gave it up (1795) 
to his friend Hft.rte]. 

Breitsoheid, Rudolf (1874 -1945), Ger. 
politician and writer, b. Nov. 2, at Cologne ; 
educated at Friedrich WiJhelm gym- 
nasium, Cologne, and univs. of Munich 
and Marburg. From 1903 he was mem- 
ber of the Liberal Union ; in 1 908, however, 
with Th. Barth and II. von Gerlach, he 
founded the Democratic Union, of which 
he was president. He was editor of the 
weekly Das Frei-e Volk, 1910-12. In 1 9 1 7 
he attached himself to the independent 
Social Democrats, to whom he belonged 
imtil their reunion with the majority 
Socialists. From Nov. 1918 till Jan. 
1919 he was Prussian minister ot the in- 
terior. He was elected to the Ihdchstag 
in 1920. lie pub. The Bulow Block and 
Liberalism, 1908. On Hitler’s rise to 
power he wont into exile, and was In the 
Fr. unoccupied zone at the time of the 
Bordeaux armistice (1940), but on Feb. 11, 
1941, he was handed over by the Vichy 
Gov. to the Gestapo atid d. in Buchenwald 
concentration camp during an air raid. 

Brema. Marie (1856-1925), operatic 
singer, h. at Liverpool of Ger.-Amer. 
parents, her real name belT)g Minny Fehr- 
mann and her married name Braun. 
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studied under George Henschel and sang 
at concerts. Her first appearance in 
opera was in 1891, in the first London 
performance of Cavalleria Rusticana. In 
1894 she made a successful appearance at 
Bayreuth. Afterwards sang in most of 
the prin. opera houses of the European 
caps, and at Go vent Garden, her chief 
roles being Wagnerian, especially Brnn- 
hilde, and Kundry, and those of Orph6e 
and Delilah. On retiring from opera she 
taught in the Manchester College of Miisic. 

Bremen: 1. Land and former free 
state of N.W. Germany, traversed by tho 
R. Weser. Area about 100 so. m.; pop. 

372.000. Tho chief occupation of the 
inbab. Is agriculture. The language 
spoken is chiefly TjOW Ger. B. elected 
1 member to the Keiebstag. Under the 
Nazi regime, the state came under a 
Stadhalter, who was the personal repre- 
sentative of Hitler. At the end of the 
Second World War it was included in the 
U.S. zone of occupation. 2. City, cap. of 
the Land of B. Pop. 342,000. Tho city 
is divided by the riv. into 2 parts — the 
old tn. on tho r. b. and the now tn. on 
the left. The old tn. is one of the most 
interesting relics of medieval days. The 
tn. has no,rrow winding streets and quaint 
irregular bouses, possessing an anct. tn. 
hall, of which the wine collar has been 
immortalised by Wilhelm Hauff. The 
cathedral of St. Peter, which replaced tho 
wooden erection of Charlemagne, became 
one of tho most famous cathedralB of 
antiquity. The ramparts of the tn. wore 
converted into elaborate promenades. 
The modern commercial buildings were 
imposing. B. first rose to be a city of 
importance when Charlemagne made It 
the seat of a bishop. It soon became a 
city of first maritime importance in the 
days of Hanseatic prosperity. In ]81() 
it passed into the hands of tho Fr., but 
regained its independence in 1813. In 
1815 it was admitted into the Germanic 
confederation. It joined the N. Ger. 
Confederation in 1867, and finally became 
part of the now Ger. empire. Its trade 
suffered severely during the First World 
War, but after the war the city regained 
much of its former prosperity as an in- 
dustrial and maritime centre in touch 
with the prin. markets of tho world, con- 
ducting in particular an important tratlo 
with the U.S. A. in tobacco, cotton, and 
petroleum. Its harbour cleared some 

10.000. 000 tons of shipping annually, 
two-thirds of which was sea-going and 
one-third riv. traffic, and was capable of 
handling 6,000,000 tons of goods in 
exports and imports During the Second 
World War the city was severely bombed, 
notably in Oct.-Dec. 1944. by the 11. A. F. 
and U.S. Air Force. Although trade was 
at a standstill, the dockyards were active 
throughout the war, being the centre of 
construction of U-boats of tho largest 
type, of which over 1200 were launched. 
As a result of the allied bombing, how- 
ever, the work of tho dockyards was 
restricted to the assembly of parts manu- 
fachired further inland. After tho in- 
vasion of Germany Himmler took up his 
headquarters in B. on Apr. 18, 1945, to 


organise the final resistance of the S.S., 
and the fifteenth Panzer Grenadier dlv. 
fell back on the city. By Apr. 23 the 
city was completely invested by the 
troops of tho Brit. Second Army. By 
that time the city had been without gas 
for 10 days, and the main water supply 
was cut. Four days later the dockyards 
an<l most of the city came into Brit, 
hands. Resistance finally ceased on 
Apr. 28. 

‘Bremen, The,* name of a N. Ger. 
Lloyd liner, built in 1929. Quadruple 
screw, turbine-driven, and of a 51,731 
gros.s tonnage. She is 898 ft. in length 
and 101 ft. in breadth, with a speed of 
26 knots. In July 1929 tlie B. made tho 
Atlantic crossing in 4 days 17 hrs. 42 min. 
from Europe to New York, thereby 
beating the record of the Mauretania. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the Second 
World War the ship endeavoured vainly 
to get back from America to Germany. 
She eventually found refuge in a Russian 
port. See further under Atlantic Pas- 
SAOR Rkcords. 

Bremer, Fredrika (1801-65), Swedish 
novelist, b. at Tuorla near Abo (Abo, 
Aabo) in Finland. Her studio.s seriously 
affected her constitution, and at the age 
of 20 she travelled with her family, for the 
sake of her health. About this time she 
began to study the poetry of Schiller, and 
through its influence becanie possessed 
by tho idea of a literary career. In 1828 
the first vol. of Sketches of Everyday Life 
were pub., but the second vol., containing 
The H. Family^ was the work tliat first 
brought her fame. Her father, a wealthy 
iron merchant, c/. in 1830, and from that 
time she travelled and wrote as she 
I)leased. She studied family life in the old 
and new worlds, and her books entitled 
The Neighbours (1837), Homes of the New 
World (18.53) and Life in the Old World 
(1862) are the fruit of her researches. Her 
prin. works were trans. into Eng. by Mary 
Howitt. On her return to Sweden she 
became absorbed in questions of social 
reform, especially with the problem of the 
emancipation of women, and her later 
works are conc(3rned with her views on 
those topics. They include He.rtha (1856) 
and Father and Daughter (1858). 

Bremerhaven, out-port of Bremen, Ger- 
many, situated on the r. b. of the R. 
Weser, at the month of tho Geest, about 
10 m. from the sea. It has splendid port 
accommodation, which consists of 4 largo 
docks, and 6 dry docks. Its exports are 
corn, iron and steel, fclass, woollen goods, 
liiitui, etc., and its imports are timber, 
machinery, etc. Pop. 25,000. 

Bremersdorp, township in Swaziland, 
Africa. There is a motor omnibus service 
to Stegi, 43 111 . The commissioner for 
Swaziland formerly resided here, but he 
now resides at Mbabane. 

Brendan, or Brandan, St., of Clonfert, 
an Irish boro of legend, is reputed to have 
been b. at Tralee in Kerry in a.d. 484. 
The historical personage of this name 
seems to have been an abbot of tho 
Benedictine order; but according to 
medieval legend this saint sailed across 
the Atlantic in search of a ‘Promised 
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Land/ and was the hero of countless 
adventures. Geofrraphers long accepted 
St. B.’s Is. as a geographical reality, and 
in the maps previous to Columbus’s voyage 
it is located near the mythical is. of 
Antilla (or Antiglla). Columbus in his 
Jour, says he had heard reports about the 
situation of the is. It was variously 
located by geographers until In 1759 the 
legend was exploded and the reported 
discoveries were explained as mirage. 
There are many versions of this voyage, 
perhaps the most popular legend of 
medieval times. The oldest version is 
the N<n‘'iga(io Brendani of the eleventh 
century. 

Brendon Hills, a range of limestone 
hills in W. Somersetshire, England, lying 
some 0 m. S. of Watehet. They average 
nearlj-^ 1400 ft. in height. 

Brennan, Louis (1852-1932), Irish in- 
ventor, h. at Castlebar, co. Mayo. Ue 
resided In Melbourne, Australia, from 
1801 till 1880. In 1882 his torpedo, con- 
trolled by wires unwound from the shore, 
was adopted by the Brit. Gov. for harbour 
defence; and B. was superintendent 
of the Gov. K. Torpedo Factory, 
1887-96: consulting engineer of the same, 
1896-1907. Made C.B., 1892. From 

1896 to 1912 he made mono-rail experi- 
ments; in 1907 he gave a successful 
exhibition before the Royal Society. 

Brenner Pass, lowest pass over the 
main Alps. It is in the Tyrol, and is on 
the main line from Germany to Italy. 
Its height is about 4500 ft., and it is 1 2 m. 
in length. It is open all the year round, 
and has been in use from anct. times. 
During the invasion of Europe in the 
Second World War, the U.S. Seventh 
Army reached the B. 1*. on May 4, 1945 
and estab. a link with the Allied Fifth 
Army in Italy. 

Brennus, used as the name, although 
probably the title, of 2 chieftains of the 
Celts of Gaul. The first B. led the 
Gaulish tribes in an attack upon Romo. 
In 391 B.c. he defeated and practically 
annihilated a large Rom. army. Had ho 
then inarched on Rome the city would 
have been at his mercy, but he* wasted 
time, and the majority of the inhab. of 
Rome were able to seek safety in flight. 
The city, defended only by the aged 
senators, was easily captured, but the 
Capitol sustained a 6 months’ siege, being 
once saved only by the geese of the 
Capitol. The Gauls at last consented to a 
ransom of 1000 pounds of gold. Whilst 
the gold was being weiglied, the Roms, 
complained of some unfairness, and B. 
immediately threw his sword into the 
opposite scale, exclaiming, ‘Vro Victis’ 
(woe to the vanquished). Carnillus is 
alleged to have appeared at this opportune 
time to avenge the many insnlts to the 
Roms., but the story is probably untrue. 
Tht^ Gauls seem to have returned in 
safety to their homes, leaving Romo 
plundered, sacked, and burnt, to recover 
her former strength. The second B. 
is supposed to have led 2 expeditious of 
the Gauls into Macedonia and Thrace. It is 
not certain that be took part in the first, 
but he was certainly the leader In the 


second (279). Ho met with opposition at 
Thormopylee, but was able to defeat 
the Gks. by the employment of mucJi 
the same tactics as had been used by the 
Rersians some 2 centuries before. Thence 
tlio Gauls advanced on Delphi, but they 
were beaten back from tiiat city by the 
determined resistance of the citizens. 
Rather than return defeated, ond having 
already been wounded, B. killed himself. 

Brenta, riv. In the N.E. of Italy. It 
rises in Lake Caldonazzo, in S. Tyrol. Its 
length is about 116 in., and its direction 
is first S., then eastward. It flnajly 
empties itself into the Adriatic Sea, ot 
Brondolo. The old bed of the riv. was 
made into a canal, and is used more than 
the B. 

Brentano, Clemens (1778-1842). Ger. 
poet and romance writer, b. at Ehren- 
breitstein. Ho was the brother of Bet- 
tina von Arnim, Goethe’s friend, lie was 
of a restless, unsettled temperament, 
and subject to iu(‘laneho!ia. He was a 
stmieut for some time at Jenia, ))ut sub- 
sequently went to Heidelberg and after- 
wards to Berlin. In the year 1818 ho 
became a zealous Catholic and renounced 
his former unsettled lia])its. For 6 years 
(1818-24) ho lived In seclusion in the 
monastery of Diilmen, wiicro the ‘min of 
Diilinen’ revealed herself to him. After 
B. left the inouasU'ry, lie lived at Regens- 
burg, Fiankfort, and Munich, and still 
eluiig to the Cat holic faith. Towards the 
end of Ids life his melancholia developed 
to a critical piti'h. Ue d. at Asehaffen- 
burg. B.’s poems are of a somewhat ex- 
travagant romantic ty]) 0 . Symbolism 
and occult expression are carried to 
excess. He pub. his Safiren und Poet- 
ische Spit'le in 1 800, and (U^dwi (a romance) 
in 1802. His dramatic works show con- 
siderable pow('r; the best are Victoria 
(1817) and Die (D'uiahnm Progs (1815). 
His stiort novels werii popular; (ieschictde 
voni hraren Kaspar vnd deoi schunen 
Aanerl (1817) is one of the finest things 
ho over wrote. His Roinaazcn voni 
Uosi’vskranz was xuib. after his death and 
eontains some of hivS best work. B. also 
eoIJaborated with Lmlwig von Arnim, his 
brother-in-law, in the eolleciion of the 
tales and poems forming Dts Knaben 
Wanderhorn (1800-8). His collected 
works were pub. in 18,') 2. 

Brentano, Ludwig Joseph (corrupted 
into Lujo) (1844-1931 ), Ger. political 
economist, b. at Asehaflenburg, in 
Bavaria. Ho belonged to the same 
family as the poet Chunens of the same 
name. Ho studied at Dublin Univ. and 
also at sov. Ger. uni vs. In 1868 ho 
travelled in England to study the con- 
ditions of labour and examiiio Eng. trade 
unionism. The fruit of t.heao researches 
was his prin. w^ork. Die Arbeitergildcn der 
Oegenu'art, 1872. The work traces tho 
evolution of the trade union from tho 
guilds of the Middle Ages. He became 
a prof, of political economy at Breslau in 
1872, at Strasburg in 1882. at Vienna in 
1888, at Leipzig in 1889, and at Munich 
in 1891, His other works include treatises 
on wages, on insurance for working classes, 
and on socialism. His later books are: 
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Isi das * System Brentano’ zusammenge- 
brochen?, 1915: Die Urheber des WelD 
kriegs, 1922; Der wirtschaftende Mensch 
in der Oeschichte, 1923; Fine Oeschichte 
der wirtschafi lichen Entivicklung Eng- 
lands, 1927-29. D. in Munich. 

Brentford, co. tn. of Middlesex, Eng- 
land, about 8 m. W. from London and 
almost opposite Kew. The R. Brent 
divides the tn. and the Grand Junction 
t/nnal joins the riv., giving the tn. con- 
siderable water communication. B. has 
docks and waterworks, whicli supply W. 
London, breweries, distilleries, soap 
factories, a, rid saw and planing mills. 
There are large and profitable market 
gardehfi, and a weekb’^ market. Pop. 
(with Chiswick) G3,000. 

Brentford, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
first Viscount, of Newick, Sas.sex (1865- 
1932), Eng. politician and lawTor; 
eldest son of Henry Hicks, of Plalstow 
Hall, Kent. In 1895 he assumed addi- 
tional surname of Joynson, on marrying 
a daughter of the late Richard Ilampson 
Joynson. His compound name was 
popularly shortened into ‘Jix.’ After 
having sought a seat (Woolwich) on the 
L.C.C., he contested N. Manchester, for 
Parliament, as a Unionist, in 1900; N.W. 
Manchester in 1906. In 1908 he was 
elected for N.W. Manchester, defeating 
W'inston Churchill. He was defeated 
there early in 1910, but elected next vear 
for Brentford. In 1918 ho changed to 
Twickenham, which he represented until 
fho dissolution of 1929. He was made a 
baronet, Sept. 1919; and was one of those 
Conservatives who disapproved of con- 
tinuing the Coalition. Under Bonar Law 
in 1922 ho became i)arl. secretary to the 
overseas trade departinont; in 1923 
postmaster - general and paymaster- 
gcnerul; and then financial secretary to 
the Treasury, with a seat in the Cabinet — - 
being sworn of the Privy Council Mar. 27, 
1923. Under Baldwin ho was minister of 
liealth until Jan. 1924: and in the second 
Baldwin ministry, 1924-29, homo secre- 
tary. lie became Viscount B. at the 
dissolution 1929. lie was president of 
the National Church Ijcague, and was 
prominent in securing the defeat of the 
Alternative Prayer Book measure in 1928. 
He wrote books on motoring law, censor- 
ship of morals, and the prayer book. 

Brent Goose {Bernicla brenta), bird of 
the family Aiiutida*, closely relatetl to the 
barnacle goose. In colour it is black, 
white, and grey, and it commonly fre- 
quents Brit, coasts- It is both carni- 
vorous and herbivorous, and is an edible 
species of goose. 

Brenthidse, family of coleopterous iu- 
sects which includes many tropical 
beetles; the chief genus is BrentUus. The 
most common colomdng of the species is 
black, or brown, with red spots and 
markings. They live on plants, and the 
females bore into wood with their sharp 
mandibles. 

Brenton, Sir Jahleel (1770-1844), Brit, 
adm.. i). in Rhode Is. Belonged to a 
loyalist family which lost most of Its 
liroperty in the insurrection of tho Amer. 
colonies. He was It. in the Brit. Navy at 


beginning of the war, and emigrated to 
England with his family. Ho went to 
sea (1781) with his father, and to the 
Chelsea ‘maritime school’ on tho return 
of peace. For a time B. served in tho 
Swedish Navy against the Bus.sians. He 
was at Cape St. Vincent, in the Harfleur, 
1797. In 1801, served as flag-captain to 
Saumarez in actions at Algeciras and 
Gibraltar. B. was wrecked ofl Cher- 
bourg, 1803, and joihed by his wife In 
prison. Exchanged (1806) for Mass^na’s 
nephew captured at Trafalgar. His most 
brilliant achievement was his defeat of 
the Franco -Neapolitan flotilla, 1810. He 
was made baronet. 1812; 1815. 

B. reached flag rank 1830, and took part 
in philanthropic work. He was resident 
commissioner at tho Cape, and It.- 
governor of Greenwich Hospital, 1840. 
See Raike’s life, 1846. 

Brentwood, mrkt. tn. in Essex, Eng- 
land, situated in pleasant, wcll-wooded 
country, about 9 m. from Chelmsford. 
There is a large and important grammar 
school, which was founded by Sir An- 
thony Browne, and dedicated to St. 
Thomas A Bocket. Pop. 7500. 

Brenz, Johann (1499-1570), Lutheran 
reformer, b. at Weil, Wflrttemborg. Ho 
was a student at Heidelberg and there 
heal'd Luther speak. Thenceforth he be- 
came a staunch adherent of tho Reforma- 
tion party. lu his Syn gramma Suecicum 
ho expounded Luther’s doctrine of the 
oucharist. Although he Nvas a zealous 
reformer, he opposed porsocutious and 
openly expressed his disapproval of 
methods of persecution in his work De 
Heereticis, an sini perseguendi, 1554. He 
co-operated in the Wiirttemborg Confes- 
sion of Faith, and his catechism was 
second only to Luther’s. 

Br6quigny, Louis de (1718-95), Fr. 
historiau, b. at Granville. Made a special 
study of Islaiuisin and the teaching of 
Mahomet. His work in this fleld wont 
far to dispose of popular misconceptions 
on the Mohammedan faith. He wrote 
many works on Fr. national hist., gener- 
ally in collaboration with other hlstoiians : 
Lois et ordon nances des rois de la troisUme 
race', Diplomata, churtm, epistolsp. et alia 
monumcnia ad res francicas spectantia — a 
glossary of old Fr. words ami phrases; and 
the concluding part of Ainiot's Les 
Memoir es sur les Chino is. 

Brereton, Austin (1862-1922), Eng. 
dramatic critic. At an early ago was 
critic for the Stage, and afterwards pro- 
duced his own paper, Dramatic Notes. 
He was the oftlcial biographer of Sir 
Henry Irving, to whom he was secretary 
and he also wrote a biography of H. B. 
Irving. 

Brescia, prov. of N. Italy. It is bor- 
dered by Bergamo on the N.W., by Tyrol 
on the N.E., on the S.W. by Cremona, and 
on the S.E. by Mantua. It has an area 
estimated at 1645 eq. m. and a pop. of 
710,000. In the N. it is mountainous, 
but the rest of the prov. forms a part of 
tho fertile plain of Lombardy, in which 
are grown the vine and olive, corn, flax, 
and hemp. There are also miles of 
orchards. B., tho cap. of the prov., is 
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beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Bs. Mella and Garza, at the foot of sev. 
hills. It Is a well and regularly built to,, 
surrounded by waDs, and possessing 2 
cathedrals. In the Second World War 
the damage done was considerable and 
many monumental buildings were de- 
stroyed. The seventeenth-century cathe- 
dral sustained only slight damage; but 
the anot. church of S. Afra, which was 
rebuilt in 1580 and contained paintings 
by Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese, was 
almost entirely destroyed. The thir- 
teenth-century church of S, Francesco, 
with its much modernised Gothic facade, 
was severely hit; and the small early 
Renaissance church of S. Maria del 
INIiracoli (1458-1523), with 4 domes, was 
very badly damaged, the roof and virtu- 
ally evorytliing else, excepting the struc- 
tural framework and the sacristy, being 
destroyed. The great Palazzo Salvadego 
had little more than its facade left and 
various other palaces were also severely 
damaged. Its manufs. are important, 
and consist of raw silk, woollen goods, 
leather, wine, etc. It became famous for 
its fire-arms and cutlery. There are tan- 
yards, pfyper and oil mills, and large iron 
works. The antiquity of the city, how- 
ever, is its chief somce of interest. Its 
fine Rom. remains, the marble temple 
of Vespasian, the Corinthian columns, 
statues, etc., are visited each year by 
numbers of people. Throughout the city 
are many old It. pictures and frescoes. 
There are a botanic garden, museum, 
public library, hospital, etc., and a great 
number of public fountains in streets and 
squares. Pop. 128,000. 

Breshko • Breshkovskaya, Ekaterina 
(1844-1934), the baimahka i.e. grand- 
mother, of the Russian Revolution. B. in 
Vitebsk, daughter of a Russian of aristo- 
cratic Polish descent and well educated. 
Joined a revolutionary group at Kiev, 
but, being betrayed, was tried and sent 
to the Siberian mines (1878). She was 
not released until 1896, and then went to 
America to collect funds; but was again 
betrayed and sent into exile, only return- 
ing during the revolution, though she 
had always energetically worked for the 
movement even at a distance. But 
strictly she was a Menshevist and, on the 
establishment of the Bolshevist I'egime 
she went to Prague, where she spent the 
rest of her days. 

‘ Breslau/ see ‘ Goeben * and * Breslau." 

Bressanone (formerly Brixen), tu. of 
N. Italy, 56 m. S.E. of Munich. Its 
cathedral, monasteries, and palaces are 
the feature of the old tn., which, being 
beautifully situated, is a favourite hcdlth 
resort. The bishopric of Brixen from 
1179 to 1803 was one of the states of the 
Ger. empire. Pop. 7000, 

Brestay, Is., 6 m. long and 2i m. wide, 
belonging to the Shetlands, situated E. of 
mainland. Its coast is bold and rocky, 
and is the home of numerous eagles. Peat 
moss largely covers the interior of the is. 
The inhah. are engaged in slate quarrying, 
fishing, and making kelp. Pop. 600. 

Brosse, former dist. of France, being 
part of the kingdom of Burgundy. It 


was situated to the E. of the R. SaOne, 
and its cap. was Botirg. 

Bressuirs, tn., cap. of an arron. in the 
dept, of Deux-Sevres, France. Has im- 
portant markets. Pop. 5000. 

Brest, fortified sej^ort in the dept, of 
Finistore, France. It has a magnificent 
harbour, bounded by the promontory of 
FinlstAre on the N. side and Kelerun on 
the S. The city, as it existed before 
the Second World War, was built on the 
slopes of 2 hills, intersecting which is the 
R. Penfeld ; the incline is very steep, and 
the terraces of the tn. were exceptionally 

S rominent. On the 1. b. of the riv. was 
!. proper; on the right was the suburb 
known as Recouvrance. There was an 
imposing promenade called, after the con- 
structor, the Cours d*Ajot, beautifully 
planted out and embellished with statues 
of Neptune and Abundance. On the 
right of the estuary of the Penfeld stood a 
castle of the twelfth century — the only 
me^eval rehc in the tn. The sinister 
ramparts, built by Vauban, are of a much 
later date. Among the more noteworthy 
modern buildings were an exchange, 
observatoiTt public library, naval hos- 
pital, and some fine churches. The 
estuary of the Penfeld forms the port of 
the tn. On both banks were shipbuilding 
yards, docks, gun-foundi'ies, and marine 
stores. The port of commerce was 
divided off by the Cours d’Ajot, and is 

{ irotected by a breakwater nearly a m. in 
engtb. The manufs. of the cit y included 
candles, leather, chejuicals, paper. The 
chief exports were wheat and fruit. The 
roadstead is about 6 m. in length. The 
tn. of B. was an object of dispute between 
the Fr. and Eng. In 1342 it passed Into 
the hands of the Eng., and was held by 
them till 1397. It was again taken by the 
Eng., but finally fell to the Fr. through 
the marriage of Louis XII. to Anne of 
Brittany. It was RicheUeu who realised 
its possibilities as a fortress, and com- 
menced the fortficatlons in 1631. Pop. 
SOjOOO. 

The docks were frequently bombed by 
Brit, and Amer. aircraft during the 
Second World War, in the hope of de- 
stroying the Ger. U-boat base there. 
Many raids were made on the Ger. battle - 
.ships Scharnhorst, OneisenaUy and Pritiz 
Eugen, all of which eventually escaped to 
Germany. In the 6 weeks* siege in Aug.- 
Sept., 1944, the city of B., primarily 
through the ruthlessness of the Gers., 
became almost a total ruin. The broken 
remains of Place President Wilson, where 
the Amer. CJen. Middleton formally 
handed over to the Fr. authorities after 
the capitulation of the Ger. commander, 
Ramck^ was practically all that was left 
of B. From the shattered cathedral of 
St. Martin to the riv. a m. away not 
a single building escaped destruction. 
Flames and shell -fire converted the city 
into a desolation past aU hope of repair. 
The chief shopping and commercial 
thoroughfares, like the rue Siam, were 
simply canyons through which Jeeps 
lurched with diificulty through craters 
and over piles of fallen masom-y. Vau- 
ban*s wall, which proved a formidable 
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obstacle to the besiegers, compelling them 
to use scaling ladders in the manner of 
fourteenth -century warfare, was about 
the only thing left moderately intact. 
The Place Liberty was identifiable only 
with the aid of a map. It was merely a 
^vilderneR8 of lacerated earth bordered by 
blackened ruins. There was no trace of 
the war memorial which had stood In the 
Place dll Porte, nor more than the ruins 
of the great post oflace building In the 
background of that square. But al- 
though B. was a ruin the famous Ger. 
U-boat pens were relatively little damaged, 
in spite of the allied bombing. This 
submarine fortress was a staggering work 
cut into the solid rock. From the main 
tunnels 400 rooms opened. The officers' 
quarters were furnished with considerable 
luxury, having papered walls and carpetod 
floors. The pens, each 375 ft. long and 
42 ft. wide, and all closed from the har- 
bour by thick steel gates, could accommo- 
date a full flotilla of 12 large ocean-going 
submarines at the same time. The pens 
themselves had reinforced concrete roofs 
12 ft. thick. Yet three of the Brit, bombs 
had crashed through them, while others 
had wrecked installations in the immediate 
vicinity. The pens were entered from 
the land side by steel swing doors 15 ft. 
bigb and about the same width, and more 
than a ft. thick. Through the doorway 
ran a railway track and a wide roadway. 
Over all the pens were travelling gantries 
with electric power. At the ends of the 
pens were enormous workshops — battery, 
electrical, and torpedo shops — besides 
forges and a foundry. On the hill above 
the i^ns was the great granite building of 
the Ecolo Navalo, which was the Ger. 
naval headquarters. It was badly 
knocked about, but the stout granite had 
stood up well. Beside the Ecole Navale 
was a largo hospital built entirely of 
concrete with walls 8 ft. thick. 

Brest-Litovsk, or Brzeso nad Bugiem, 
tn, of Brest Region, Byelorussia ; formerly 
in the Grodno prov. of Poland. It is 
situated at the confluence of the R. Bug 
and the Mukhovetz. It was onc/e the 
home of the Polish kings, and has an 
Armenian bishopric. It contains a Catho- 
lic church, 3 Gk. churches, and a syna- 
gogue for the Jews. There are military 
stores and magazines and a fortress. Its 
manufs. are leather, cloth, soap, etc., and 
the chief articles of trade are wood, birch 
tar, flax and hemp, grains, etc. B.-L. 
was a great stronghold in the Russo-Ger. 
campaigns of the Second World War. It 
was captured by the Gers. on June 23, 
1941, and retaken by the Russians on 
July 29, 1944, during Marshal Zhukov's 
otYensive in Whit-e Russia. See Eastern 
Front, or Russo-German Campaigns, in 
Second World War. Pop. 66,000 

Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, treaty which 
ended the war between Germany and 
Russia In 1918. In Nov. 1917 the Bol- 
shevist revolution broke out, resulting in 
the formation of the Soviet Gov. with 
Lenin in control. An armistice was con- 
cluded with Germany early in Deo., and 
ecuie negotiations were begmn at the 
eadquorters of Prince Leopold of Bavaria 


at B.-L. The treaty was signed on Mar. 
3, 1918. The chief terms of this treaty 
were: (1) All mutual agitation and propa- 
ganda to cease; (2) Soviet Russia agreed 
to renounce control of certain ter. which 
formerly belonged to Old Russia; (3) Ger- 
many to evacuate certain parts of Russia 
then occupied; (4) Russia to evacuate 
the E. Anatolian prova. of Turkey; the 
dlsts. of Kars, Ardahan. and Batum, and 
Estonia, Livonia, Finland, and the 
Aaland Is.; (5) Russia to demobilise her 
army completely and keep all warships 
within her harbours; (6) Russia to recog- 
nise the treaty of peace concluded by the 
Central Powers and Ukrainian People’s 
Republic; (7) Persia and Afghanistan to be 
respected as free and independent states; 
(8) Mutual renunciation of payment of 
war costs. Article XII. of the treaty pro- 
vided for the conclusion of other treaties, 
e.ff, a supplementary treaty signed at 
B.-L. on Mar. 3, 1918, which dealt with 
the establishment of public and private 
legal relationships between Germany and 
Russia, the exchange of prisoners of war 
and interned civilians, and the treatment 
of merchant shipping. A commercial 
treaty between Germany and Russia was 
also concluded. Article X. of which shows 
Germany's effort to lessen the effect of 
the blockade, for it reads : ‘ There shall be 
reciprocal freedom from all transit dues 
for goods of all kinds conveyed through 
the ter. of either of the contracting 

g arties, whether conveyed direct or un- 
>aded, stored, and reloaded during 
transit.’ One important treaty was the 
* Ger. - Russian Financial Agreement,’ 
under which Russia agreed to pay to Ger- 
many. under Article II., 6 milliards of 
marks os compensation to Gers. ‘who 
shall have suffered damage by reason of 
Russian measures.’ This was signed by 
the peace delegat-es of both parties on 
Aug. 27, 1918. 

The military situation created by the 
conclusion of the treaty of B.-L. did not 
prove so favourable to Germany os she 
bad calculated. The Russian frontier 
could not bo left unguarded, as it was 
fully expected that, independent hordes 
of Russians would make serious raids 
across the border in spite of the terms of 
the treaty. A Ger. force had also to be 
kept in Finland as a threat to Petrograd 
(now Leningrad) should Russia fall under 
the influence of the Entente and be in- 
duced to resume operations against Ger- 
many. The Rumanian army had been 
demobilised, but It had not been disarmed, 
and the Gers. found that at least 4 dlvs. 
were required in that part of Europe. 
The situation was also a^ravated by the 
fact that since the abdication of the 
Emperor Charles, no reliance was to be 
placed upon the Austro-Hungarian 
troops. It was, however, too late for 
Germany to alter her plans for a supreme 
effort on the W. front, before the Entente 
forces were reinforced bv the Amers. 
The protracted peace negotiations at B.-L. 
caused Germany to lose valuable time, 
and thus nullified the effect on the opera- 
tions of the troops she was able to 
transfer to the W. front os a result of the 
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conclusion of the treaty. This treaty was 
recalled, ironically enotigh, in Sept. 
after the (ler, invasion of Poland, when 
the Soviet armies marched into that 
country and Stalin’s representatives 
met those of Hitler, at B.-L., to 
partition Poland between them. This 
coup of Stalin’s eflPeotually ended Hitler’s 
drearae of further conquest eastward. 

Bretagne, see Brittany. 

Brethren, Church of the, the name of 
the most numerous section of certain 
religrious communities in the U.S.A., 
which derive from the Ger. Baptist 
B. founded about 200 years ago in 
Germany. The Ger. B., called 
Hunkers, originated in Schwarzenau in 
about 1708, but about 11 years later 
emigrants from this community estab. 
tliomselves at Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
The C. of the B. number over 1 30,000 mem- 
bers, organised in more than 1 000 churches. 
The Church maintains missions in Asia 
and Africa, and has 8 colleges, 1 academy, 
and a training school, the latter with 
nearly 5000 students. The name of its 
official organ is I'he Gospel Messenger, and 
the General Missionary Board of the 
Church has its own periodical, the Mis- 
sionary l^isitor. 

Brethren, Plymouth, see Plymouth 
Brethren. 

Brethren of Common Life, community 
formed during the Middle Ages, and often 
wronftly described as ‘Reformers before 
the Reformation.’ They can be said to 
have been estab. by Gerard Groot about 
the year 1380, and included at one time in 
their numbers the famous Thomas h 
Ivempis. They included in their numbers 
many laymen. The B. were free to re- 
main as long as they liked, or to depart 
when they liked. They were to remain 
firm, as long as they remained B., to their 
vows ot chastity, poverty, and obedience. 
Their money was to go to a common fund, 
and they were to spend their lives amongst 
the people, converting and teaching them. 
They were bitterly attacked frorn inside 
the Ch\ircb, but were triumphant over 
their enemies at the cormcil of Constance. 
During the sixteenth <!entury they began 
to decline, and they became extinct in the 
seventeenth. They are sometimes called 
the B. of Modern Devotion. 

Brethren of the Free Spirit, a sect of 
mystical pantheists who sprang into 
existence diming the thirteenth century- 
They were really the outcome of the 
revival of the Aristotelian movement in- 
fluenced by Neo-Platonism. They wore 
bitterly attacked by the orthodox. 
Council after council condemned their 
works, and yet they continued to exist 
until the sixteenth century. They pro- 
bably survived in some of the Protestant 
mystic sects that sprang into exist-enco 
at that time. 

Brethren of Mercy, see Miserioordia. 

Bretigny, vil. in the dejit. of Eiiro-et- 
Lolr, Irance, 6 m. S.B. by rail from 
Chartres, and about 20 m. S. of Paris. It 
is noted as being the scene of a treaty 
drawn up in 1360, between England and 
France, by which the former power re- 
nounced all claim to the crown of France 


and liberated the king, John II. France 
ceded to England a quarter of the king- 
dom of France, equivalent to 17 depts., 
and paid a ransom of 3,000,000 crowns 
for their monarch. 

Breton Island, Cape, see Cape Breton 
Island. 

Breton, Jules Adolphe (1827-1900), Fr. 
painter, 6. at Courrieres, Pas-de-Calais, 
lYance. He studied art under do Vlgne 
at Ghent, under Wappers at Antwerp, and 
under Drolling at Paris. His first pic- 
tures wero historical lu cbaractor, and lu- 
eludo ‘Saint Plat Preaching in Gaul’ and 
‘Misery and Despair* — a scene of the 
revolution of 1848. B., however, saw 

that his talent lay in interpreting rural 
life. In 1853 ho exhibited his ‘Return 
of the Harvesters’ in the Salon at Paris, 
and the ‘Little Gleaner' at Brussels. 

Breton, Nicholas (c. 1515-1626), Eng. 
poet and pamphleteer, native of Stafford- 
shire, stepson of George Gascoigne. 
Studied at Oxford, and wrote pastorals, 
sonnets, and madrigals. Ills l*assionate 
Shepherd appeared 1 604 . England's Heli- 
con, 1600, contains lyrics by him. Ho 
pub. numerous books of prose and verse, 
including A Mad World, my Masters, a 
proao dialogue (1603). See Collected 
Works (ed. by Dr. Grosart, 1879 and 
1893). 

Bret6n de los Herreros, Manuel (1796- 
1873), Sp. dramatist, b. at Quel, in the 
prov. of Logrofto. Ho occupied sev. 
gov. offlcos, but lost them owing to his 
.strong Jdberal tondeiiclos. Ho wrote 
about 160 original plays, and many trans- 
lations. His genius lay chiefly in comic 
power. Mu&etc; y verds, 1837, and La 
Escuela del Matrimonio, 1852, are classics. 

Breton Language and Literature. The 
B, language is the language of Lower 
Brittany. A Celtic language, allied to 
the Cornish and Welsh, it is one of the 
Indo-European group. The B. dialect 
is not a patois, since its idiom is exceed- 
ingly exact and precise, and tlie mech- 
anism of its grammar is subject to strict 
laws based upon the phonetic methods of 
the Indo-European languages; in Sanskrit 
alone is tliis exemplifleif in a higher degree. 
Among the many dialects into which the 
original B. has, like all oral languages, 
become subdivided, 4 stand out, those, 
riz., of L6on, Cornoiiailles, Tr6guier, and 
Vannes. The Leonard is the one which 
remains nearest to the original, and the 
Celts of Brittany look upon it as their 
classical dialect. B. is the language 
spoken by the Britons who fled to 
Armorica or Brittany in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. It la still spoken by the 
‘Bretons bretonnants’ — the Bretons of 
Lower Brittany. Up to the eleventh 
century there existed no monument of 
B. literature. A few MSS. containing 
glosses, which have been collected in 1 
vol. by J. Loth ( Vocabulaire Vieux- 
Hreton), were all this period produced. 
From the eleventh century to modern 
times there are the Charter of QuimperU, 
and many mystery plays, such as Le 
Myatdre de Sainte-Nonn and Le Grand 
Myst^re de Jiaus, In the nineteenth 
century Legonidec, Brizeux, Luzel, Froux, 
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le Braz, do la Vllleaiarqu6, and other 
pioneers brought about a literary renais- 
sance. Dramas, lyrics, hagiologies, dic- 
tionaries, and vocabularies were produced 
in groat nuuiber, and were received with 
enthusiasm. The Bretons were reminded 
again, as they had been reminded in the 
seventeenth centiu’y by Julien Maunoir, 
t hat they were a nation. One of the most 
rtipresentativo works of the modern 
movement is jIn IJcleri Dir (‘The Harp of 
Steer), by Fanch .TalTrennou. But the 
B. genius is best expressed in the 
oral literature of the anot. bards and 
story-tellers. Gwesuon, Taliez or Talei- 
siu, Mezzin, or Merlin, and Sulio can still 
be recognised in t he populartr aditious, 
which are saturated with the marvellous, 
the supernatural, the ideal, with stories of 
adventure and of the sea. 

Bretsohneider, Heinrich Gottfried von 
(1739-1810), Gcr. satirist, b. at (jcra. 
lie attended the Moravian Institute at 
Flbersdorf and the gymnasium at Gera. 
Ill 17 78 he obtained the office of librarian 
at the nniv. of Buda. and in 1782 a gov. 
api)ointment. His best satires are Al- 
inaiiach der lleliuen Auf, 1788, and 
IVallers Lcben und Siiien, 1793. 

Bretschneider, Karl Gottlieb (17 76- 
1848), Ger. theologian, b. at Gersdorf in 
Saxony. He studied theology at Leipzig, 
and the penetration of his intellect 
attracted the attention of F. Iteinhard, 
preaciicr to the court at Dresden, through 
v\boso iuHuence he became pastor at 
Sci>ncobcrg in 1807. lie was appointed 
general superintendent at Gotha in 1816. 
H. showed decided rationalistic tenden- 
cies. His thcoJogical works are numerous. 

Brettf Reginald Baiiol, and William 
Baliol, see Esuer, Vlscounts. 

Bretten, tn. in Wtirttemberg-Baden, 
Germany, situated on the K. tSoalbach, 
about 15 m. from Karlsruhe. Melanch- 
thon, the reformer, was b. there on Feb. 
16, 1497. The Elector Palatine Frederick 
II. originally had jurisdiction over the 
♦ n. Pop. 6000. 

Bretton Woods Agreements, formula- 
tion of international monetary policy as 
agreed by the representatives of 44 
nations at the international conference 
at B. \V., New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
July 1--22, 1944, and subsequently 

ratified by most of the nations concerned. 
The object of the coufcreiico .was to con- 
sider means of international monetary 
eo-operatlon In order to aid international 
trade and to ensure stability of rates of 
exchange. The conference was agreed 
that international co-operation was essen- 
tial to the maintenance of an international 
monetary system in order to promote 
trade, and that no nation should change 
its monetai’y policy without international 
consultation, and, further, that the 
nations should co-operate to increase 
foreign Investment to enablo the work of 
reconstruction to be carried out after the 
war. These aims were embodied in the 
B. W. Final Act (July 22, 1944), 
by which the conference recommended 
that a permanent international monetary 
fund should be set up with a capital of 
8,800,000,000 dols., and also an interna- 


tional bank for reconstruction and de- 
velopment with a capital of 9,100,000,000 
dols. 

Bretts and Soots, Laws of the (Lat. 
Leges inter lirettos et Scotos), name api)lied 
to the laws relating to the Celtic tribes of 
Scotland in tho thirteenth century. The 
Scots were Celtic tribes in tho highland 
dlsts., and the Bretts were the I'cmnant 
of the Britons occupying tho dist. of 
Strathclyde, or Cumbria. The dist. of 
Cumbria was hold l)y the heir to the Soots 
throne, who was known as the Ih’iuco 
of Cumbria, ffho B. and S. were con- 
servative in their Celtic traditions and 
institutions, but in 130.5 Edward I. of 
England ordained ‘that the usages of the 
Scots and Bretts be abolished, and no more 
be used.’ The fragments of tho laws 
which remain are similar to tho Brehou 
laws of the Iri.sh. The system was an 
elaborate ‘valuation’ scheme, fixing the 
prices or ‘cows' at which every man and 
woman was valued, from the king to the 
villein or churl. The basis of valuation 
was a cow — tho king was valued at 1000 
cows and a churl at 16. Ueneo was 
arranged a system of compensation for 
various injuries and crimes. 

Bretwalda (O.E. ‘ruJer of the Bretts’), 
title given in the O.E. Chronicle to ICing 
Egbert, and (retrospectively) to seven 
earlier old Eng. kings, and sometimes 
assumed by later ones. It.s meaning is 
‘ruler of Britain* and the term is to be 
found in a charter of Athelstan, 934, in 
w'hich, however, he is styled ‘Bryteo- 
walda* of all tho is., which variant would, 
etymologically, mean ‘wide ruler’; 
whereas in tho few places where It occurs 
it is used, rightly or wrongly, to mean 
‘lord of Britain.’ Some time before the 
final predominance of Wessex a loose 
supremacy on the part of one kingdom 
over the whole or part of tho rest was 
formally ncknowlodged and the chief 
so recognised was known as a B. 
or ruler of Britain. Edwin or Eadwine, 
king of Northumbria, was tho tirst real 
B., although his father, iElla, first laid 
claim to the title. Etbolbert held the 
office of B. or ‘overlord* of Britain to 
the Humber. 

Breul, Karl Hermann (1860-1932), Ger. 
philologist and educationist, b. in Hanover, 
Aug. 10, and educated at Goethe Gym- 
nasium, where he first studied theology, 
but then took up modern languages at 
Tubingen, where he studied under Ten 
Brink and Boehmer. Settled in England 
in 1884, and was appointed first unlv. 
lecturer in Ger. by Cambridge Uuiv., 
which had just estab. the medieval and 
modern languages tripos. In 1902 he was 
appointed a prof, of Ger. by Loudon 
Uiiiv., but did not take up tho appoint- 
ment. In 1910 he was elected to the 
recently founded Schroder mofessorship 
of Ger. at Cambridge Univ. Had a strong 
Influence on education in his adopted 
country. President of Modern I^anguago 
Association, 1910, and of the Eng. 
Goethe Society (founded 1886), and one 
of the founders and first editor of the 
Modern Language Quarterly (1897). Made 
numerous contributions to the literature 
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on the teaching of modem languages: 
The, Teaching of Modern Languages in 
our Secondary Schools^ 1898, repub. as 
The Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
gnages and Training of Teachers'. Handy 
Bibliographical Guide to the Study of the 
German Language and LitercUure; also 
produced well-annotated eds. of Ger. 
classics and an ed. of WeiFs German 
Dictionary. Ed. Eng. and Fr. texts, in- 
cluding a fine ed. of the Cambridge Songs 
— ^a notable contribution to the study of 
medieval literatiu’e. D. Apr. 18. 

Breunnerite, mineral consisting of 
magnesium carbonate, MgOO,, together 
with oxide of iron. It is a variety of 
magnesite, and is rarely found in the 
crystalline form. 

Breve, note in music. It has now the 
greatest time value, being equal to 2 
semibreves. It is written thus □ or 
||0||, but is rarely found outside church 
music. 

Breve, term In anot. Scots law, de- 
noting a writ issued by Chancery ordering 
a judge to try by jury questions relating 
to: (1) Inquest (to ascertain heirs); (2) 
Tutory (appointment of guardians); (3) 
Idiotry (appointment of guardians for the 
insane); (4) Terce (recovery of a widow’s 
dower); (5) Div. among heirs — portiouers. 

Brevent, mt. of the Pennine Alps, 
Savoy, rising above the valley of Chamo- 
nix. Its summit (altitude 8283 ft.) com- 
mands a fine prospect of Mont Blanc. 

Breves, tn. in the state of Pard, Brazil, 
situated in the S. of the is. of Marajo. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Brevet, a word used to denote com- 
mission given to oflacers of the Brit. Army, 
of or above the rank of captain, to a higher 
rank without regard to the number of 
vacancies there may be in the higher 
order. A general B. formerly occurred 
at intervals of 5 years, but it gradually 
became confined to occasions of public 
thanksgiving, e.g. coronations and satis- 
factory conclusions of military service. 
The system was found to be vicious, be- 
cause the rate of promotion was not 
adjusted accoitling to demand. In 1854 
general Bs. were abolished, and a system 
of individual Bs. w'as organised for dis- 
tinguished military service. Bs. are not 
given In the Navy. In the U.S.A. the 
system applies to fli’st lieutenants and 
officers above that rank, but the com- 
mission does not entitle the holder to a 
higher rate of pay. 

Braviarium Alaricanum, collection of 
Rom. law, compiled by the command of 
Alario II., king of the Visigoths, in the 
year a.d. 506. in it are contained 16 
books of the Theodosian code, the 
Novels of Theodosius II., Valentlnian 111., 
Marcian, Majorianus, and Severus; the 
Institutes of Gains, 5 books of the Sen- 
tentim Receptse by Julius Paulus; 13 titles 
of Gregorian code, 2 titles of Hermo- 
genian code, and a part of the first book 
of the Hesponsa Fapiniani. By many 
people it is thought that Anianus was the 
composer of this code, and hence it is 
often called the ‘Breviary of Anianus,* 
but by the Visigoths It was known as Lex 
Romana. It was only in the sixteenth 


century that it received the name of 
B., to distinguish it from a later 
ed. that was introduced in the ninth 
century for the benefit of the Roms. In N. 
Italy. This B. A. is the only collection 
of Rom. law containing the first 5 books 
of the Theodosian code and the 5 books 
of the Sententiee Receptee which has been 
preserved, and at one time was the only 
work known, until tbe discoveiy of some 
in a library in Verona. 

Breviary (Lat. breviarium), book which 
contains the offices for the canonical hrs. 
in the Rom. Catholic Chm-ch. Though 
breviary means a summary it was 
probably used because it was a com- 
pilation of the various books (psalms, 
prayers, etc.) needed in any one service. 
There are 8 canonical hrs. Fimt comes 
the Matins, which really belong to mid- 
night, but are said in Italy about 7.30 
a.m. On Sundays this service is divided 
into 3 Watches of the Night. Lauds, 
or Morning Praises, should bo said at 
sunrise. The other services, or Little 
Day Hours, are Prime (6 a.m.), Terce 
(9 a.m.), Sext (noon), and None (3 p.m.), 
named after the hr. in the day at wihch 
they occur, 6 o’clock being the first hr., 
All these consist of a hymn, portions of 
the Psalms, and prayer. The seventh 
service. Vespers, is proper to sunset, 
whilst Completorium, or Compline, 
should be said at 9 p.m., as it is an appeal 
for protection during the night. The 
celebration of a great many saints’ days 
adds much to the monotony of the Little 
Hours, as it means that whilst 60 psalms 
are continually recurring the rest are 
rarely sung at all. Only in monasteries 
or other religious associations can men 
fulfil all the offices of the B. at the 
appointed hr. It la usual, therefore, in 
vail cathedrals to mass tbe services to- 
gether, and to celebrate Matins and Lauds 
at 8 a.m., tbe Little Hours at 10 a.m., and 
Evensong and Compline at 4 p.m. The 
Rom. B. has undergone sev. revisions. In 
1636, a Spaniard, Francis, cardinal of 
Quinones, made sweeping reforms in 
the B., by which he ensured that all the 
Psahus were read each week, and the 
malor portion of the Bible each year. 
Although Rome refused to accept his 
revision, it is of exceptional interest 
to Englishmen, as the prefaces of the Eng. 
prayer book are largely modelled on 
those of the cardinal, and the daily ser- 
vices of the Eng. Church are little more 
than condensations of the offices he en- 
joined. Till the council of Trent every 
bishop had power- to regulate tho B, 
of his own diocese. Pope Pius V., 
however, while sanctioning those which 
could prove at least 200 years of existence, 
made the Rom. obligatory in all other 
places. Except for the Mozarabio B. in 
use at Toledo, and the Ambrosian that is 
followed in Milan, tbe Rom. has effec- 
tually suppressed all others among the 
secular clergy, but monastic Bs. still exist 
ie.g. for Benedictines and Dominicans). 
Since Pius V. the Rom. B. has been revised 
sev. times for the purpose of simplifying 
the rubrics, improving the scriptural 
text, oori'eoting the prosody of the hymns* 
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and brlngdng the biographies of the saints 
Into consonance wltn the results of his- 
torical research. 

Brewer, Sir Alfred Herbert (1805-1927), 
Eng. organist and conductor. Studied at 
the Royal College of Music. Organist at 
St. Catherine’s, Gloucester, his native 
city, and later at Gloucester cathedral. 
Composed many cantatas, organ pieces, 
and minor orchestral works. 

Brewer, David Josiah (1837-1910), 
Amer. jurist, b. in Smyrna, son of a mis- 
slonarj' of that place. Became a Indge of 
the supreme court of the U.S.A. in 1889. 
He was president of the Venezuela 
Boundary ComraisHion in 1896, and was a 
member of the Brit. -Venezuelan court of 
Arbitration at I’aris in 1899. One of his 
most important decisions was at the time 
of the (’hicago strike of 1894, when he 
estab. the right of the federal court to 
restrain obstructions to trains engaged in 
inter-state commerce or the transmission 
of mails. 

Brewer, Ebenezer Gobham (1810-97), 
author of tlie Dictiojmry of Phrase and 
Fable, b. in Russell Square, London, 
May 2, 1810. Educated at Trinity Hail, 
Cambridge; ordained priest 1836; LL.D. 
1840. Resided in Paris 1852-58. After- 
wards lived in London and then nt Lavant 
(Goodwood). Piin. works: A Guide to 
Scientific Knowledge, 1850; A Guide to 
Scripture History, 1860; A Guide to 
EverV'day Knowledge, 1864; then the 
Dictwnary, Ist od., 1870; The Bender* s 
Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, 
and Stories, 1880; Historic Note- Book, 
1890. D. at Edwins to we vicarage, New- 
ark, Mar. 6, 1897. 

Brewer, John Sherren (1810-79). Eng. 
historian, b, at Norwich He was the son 
of a Baptist schoolmaster. Tn 1833 be 
graduated with honours In classics at 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He was ap- 
ointed to the chair of Eng. in King’s 
ollege, London, in 1841. He did much 
valuable research work. He pub. and 
ed. the Monvmenta Francisnana, 1858; 
Bacon’s Opus Tertium and Opus Minus, 
1859; and a portion of the works of 
Giraldus Cambreusis, 1861. Through the 
Influence of Disraeli, ho secured the Crown 
living of Toppesfield, Essex, where he had 
leisure to continue his scholarly com- 
mentary on the records of the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Brewing, preparation of an alcoholic 
beverage from a farinaceous grain by 
means of ferujcntation. Rico, maize, and 
millet seeds arc used in various parts of 
the world for this purpose, but the term 
is usually restricted to the preparation of 
beers and ales from barley. The art of 
B. is of great antiquity. Inscriptions 
of Egyptian life show clearly that beer 
was a popular national beverage on 
the banks of the Nile 3000 years before 
the Christian era. A short sumraarv of 
the main processes involved in B. is given 
before describing the operations per- 
formed in greater detail. (1) The grain 
of the barley is first converted by a pro- 
cess of germination Into malt, which is 
When steeped in hot water, whereby, by 
means of a chemical reaction to be de- 


Bcrll>ed later, the starch contained In the 
malt is converted Into sugar and dextrin. 

(2) The liquid, now called the wort, is 
drawTi off and boiled wdth hops (see 
IlopH), which impart a bitter flavour 
together with preservative properties. 

(3) The wort Is transferred to large 
vessels and yeast is added, which causes 
the process of fermentation to set in, in 
which the sugar contained In the liquor is 
convortod into alcohol. (4) Finall 5 % the 
liquor Is drained from suspended matter 
and stored for periods varying with the 
variety of beer. In no industry are the 
condition and chemical composition of 
the raw materials of greater importance 
than in the manuf. <‘f beer, and a de- 
scription of the 3 substances— barley, 
water, and hops — wdiich form the basis of 
tho manuf., will now be given. 

Barley. — Grains of barley are mainly 
composed of starch, water, cellulose, 
and certain albuminoids. Starch, which 
forms the largest constituent of the grain, 
is the foundation substance of the B. 
process, since It is the sourc-e of sugar, 
alcohol, and dextrin. The varieties of 
barley (see Barley) which are found to 
yield the brewer the best results are the 
2 -rowed and 6 -rowed varieties, and of 
these the Spratt-Archer and Plumage 
Archer 2 -rowed varieties, produced m 
the United Kingdom are the most widely 
grown and used to-day. Before the 
Second World War considerable quan- 
tities of 6 -rowed barley were imported 
from California and other places for 
brewing in this country, but these supplies 
are not now available. The valuation of 
barley is carried out by an observation of 
its physical properties, although breweries 
nowadays widely resort to germination 
tests in their own laboratories to discover 
whether the grain wdll yield good results 
on tlie malting floor. The grains should 
be fully developed, completely ripe and 
even in size and colour, and carefully 
threshed to avoid damage to the outer 
coating. The appearance of a section cut 
across the grain ^ves an idea as to whether 
there is a good yield of starch or not. Tho 
character of the endosperm can be scien- 
tifically examined with the aid oi a 
germinating machine. This is simply a 
vessel containing water with a perforated 
plate, in the holes of. which tlie corns to 
bo examined are placed and covered over 
with sand. After a few days tho state 
of growth produced by geriiiiimtion is 
observed, and thus a measure of the ger- 
minating power of the grain is obtained. 

Water. — The characteristic qualities of 
beers brewed in particular dist s. are to lie 
attributed largely to the inorganic com- 
pounds present in solution in the water 
supply of the dist. Thus tho well-known 
Burton ales owe their characteristic 
qualities to tho comparatively high per- 
centage of calcium sulphate naturally 
occurring in the w^ater of tho locality. 
While It is necessary for tho water used in 
B. pale ales to contain a proportion of 
calcium sulphate, for tho production of 
stout it is essential to use water con- 
taining a minimum of dissolved salts or 
containing for the most part only such 
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salts as calcium and tnagrnesium acid car- 
bonates which will be precipitated on 
boilinjf. Tbe modern brewer, however, 
is to a coitain extent independent of the 
(lualities of his water supplv, since he can 
by artificial treatment add to or dimin- 
ish the amount of dissolved substances 
present, t'areful analyses of tbe different 
kinds of beers and ales have been made, 
and the percentage composition of the 
water supply has been tabulated in each 
case. Thus a ‘ Burton ’ ale can now be 
manufactured with a comparatively soft 
water supply by the addition of calcium 
sulphate to the water. Conversely a hard 
w^ater can be used for the B. of stout 
after the calcium an- 1 magnesium sul- 
phates bnve been precipitated by boilimr 
with sodium carbonate. 



HUEVVERY MALT HOUSE 
Barley, in proc'.e.ss of germination, being 
turned ou the floor. 


Hops . — Hops used by l)rcwers are tbe 
fruit of tiie female plant {Humulus 
lupulus), consisting of bright yellowish- 
green cones. The colour of the flowers 
and the aromatic smell of the hops 
are qualities which help in the task of 
valuation. Goo«i hops yhould feel clammy 
when handled, although the presence of 
mould arising from dampness is extremely 
undesirable. The compounds present in 
the hops whirl) play a part in the B. 
process are chiefly tannin, essential oils, 
resins, and diastase. The essential oils 
contribute the aromatic flavour, while the 
resins are rosponsilile for the preservative 
properties and partly for the bitter 
principle. The l>itter taste supplied i)y 
the use of hops overcomes the somewhat 
sickly taste of the malt, and their use helps 
to avoid the souring of beer by pre- 
venting tbe further fermentation of 
alcohol Into acetic acid. They also help 
to precipitate nitrogenous matter and 
hence to clarify the wort in the boiling 
process. 

Manuf. o/ Malt from Barley . — The 


initial treatment of the barley is termed 
screening, and consiste in freeing it from 
dust and extraneous matter by sifting 
and cleaning the grain. The prepared 
grain is then ready for the malting process, 
whereby It undergoes important changes 
in constitution, chief of which Is the 
secretion of an enzyme called diastase. 
The enzymes are a class of substances 
which possess the property of being able 
to decompose certain organic compounds 
such ns starch and sugar into simpler 
substances. There are 2 methods fol- 
lowed In the malting of barley, the ‘floor’ 
method and t-ho ‘ prouinatio drum ’ 
method. In the floor method the bar ey 
is first steeped in wafer for a peiiod of 
2 or 3 days. It is to be noted that 
although the water in vvhicdi the grain is 
ste ped is changed every 24 hrs., its com- 
position has an effect ou the ultimate 
product of the brew, and so the nature of 
the water supply for the steeping opera- 
tion has to bo taken into consideration, 
as well as that used in the boiling and 
mashing processes. Inuring steeping, the 
grain absorbs the necessary moisture for 
germiuation. swells In size, and bocomos 
full and soft. The operation is carried 
on in cistenis having draining racks at the 
bottom to facilitate the changing of the 
water. After steeping, the grain is placed 
in ]»eaps on the malting floor. This is 
situated in a dark, well-ventilated build- 
ing in a dry position, concealed from the 
sun’s rays, and haring thick walls so that 
the temp, can bo maintained constant. 
It is essential that tbe germinating process 
should be kept well under oonlrol, and 
should procecul uniformly throughout the 
material. Heat comniouces to be evolved 
as the grain in the middle of a heap gor- 
mluates, and the heaps are constantly 
raked over, bo that no part of the grain 
germinates quiokor than anotlicr. The 
temp, and ventilation of the house are 
also controlled, the former being kept at 
about CO® F., and water is occasionally 
sprayed over the grain. The i»rocess of 
‘pneumatic’ malting, which is of modern 
invention, is similar in principle to that 
just described, the improvement consist- 
ing in tbe fact that, instead of being 
spread on a floor and raked by hand, the 
grain Is placed in revolving cylinders of 
such construction that their ventilation 
and temp, can be controlled. Under the 
influence of warmth and moisture ger- 
mination ommences within the corn. 
Carbon dioxide (carbonic acid gas) is 
given out by the young seed, tbe albumen 
inside the grain being consumed, and the 
embryo at the base of the starchy matter 
commences to grow. The rudiments of 
tbe stem, or acrospire, begin to grow after 
about a day on the malting floor. The 
process of malting is complete when the 
acrospire has attained the opposite end 
from which it sprung. As the acrospire 
would In the natural course of things 
shoot forth with the formation of a leaf 
after this, steps are taken to stop further 
growth, the internal changes which the 
maltster desires, viz. conversion of part 
of the starch into sugar and muoilajge, 
having now taken place. The arresting 
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of further growth Is performed in the 
drying kiln, where the maJt is spread on 
a ifloor above an oven. Moisture is first 
driven off by the application of a moderate 
heat, and then the temp, is raised to the 
helghbourhood of 170*" F., in order that 
the ‘withering' process may be effected. 

Afashinff.- -riw malt is n(iw ready to bo 
used in the B. i)roce88 proper. The 
system of B. described is that chiefly in 
use in tljo United Kingdom. As the 
different processes of B. consist in the 
successive treatment of the extract 


and the effect of the machine is to deliver 
into the mash -tun a mixture which has 
something of the consistency of porridge. 
The mash-tun is a largo iron vessel con- 
taining a false bottom, and with a shaft 
passing through its centre tc which is 
fixed a system of stirrers. Into the 
bottom of the mash-tun a certain amount 
of hot water is run. It is in the mash-tun 
that the enzyme diastase, secreted during 
the malting process, acts upon the starcii 
of the malt. In the presence of the topitl 
water the diastase converts the starch 
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Hops axe being added to the wort. 


obtained from the raw' materials, it will 
be seen that it is advantageous to make 
the brewery a fairly high building, so 
that the liquid can be drawn off after 
treatment in one vessel and allowed to run 
into a receptacle on a low’er storey, where 
the next operation can be carried out. 
At the top of the building are placed 
hoppers containing grist, together with a 
cistern containing water heated to about 
170* F. ‘Grist’ is the name given by 
brewers to the crushed malt, and is pre- 
pared by passing the dried malt between 
steel rollers. The mash -tuns are placed 
below the hoppers, but on its way to the 
mash-tun the grist has to pass through 
the mashing machine. This is a cylin- 
drical iron vessel through w'hlch passes a 
revolving shaft carrying blades fixed at 
right angles to tlie axis. Warm water is 
admitted at the same time as the grist. 


into malt sugar or maltose and dextrin, 
and as excess of the enzyme is present, it 
Is capable of transforming a further quan- 
tity of starch, wiiich may he added in the 
form of immalted barley, or, as is done on 
the Continent, in the form of potato 
starch or rice fioiir. Another important 
chemical reaction also goes on in the 
mash -tun, resulting in the production of 
soluble albuminoids, which are neces ary 
lat«r on in order that the yeast may fer- 
ment the wor pro pertly. The amount of 
water added and the temp, and con- 
sistency of the mash are varied according 
to the kind of liquor to bo brewed and 
the previous preparation of the malt. 
Danger of the formation of acetic acid 
occurs if the mashing temp, is much higher 
than 150“ F. After the liquid is stirred 
the tun is covered up and left for 2 or 3 hrs., 
when the action is complete, practically 
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all the starch having been degraded. The 
products of the reaction are separated 
by means of filtration through the false 
bottom of the tun, but after this operation 
has been performed a fimther supply of 
the liquor, which Is now called wort, is 
extracted from the remaining solid 
matter by 'sparging.' Sprinklers supply- 
ing hot water are made to revolve Inside 
the mash-tun, whereby the remaining 
wort is extracted. 

Boiling Process . — The wort is then run 
into large boiling coppers, which are 
situated on the next lower stage of the 
brewery, and hops are now added. The 
function of the hops in preserving and 
blttering the beer nas already been re- 
ferred to, but in the boiling copper they 
perform another function in that the 
tannin matter they contain precipitates 
excess of albuminoid matter which would 
otherwise cause trouble later on. The 
boiling is continued for about 2 hrs., and 
the liquid is then passed into a draining 
vessel, where it Is freed from remnants of 
the hops and suspended matter. It is 
then cooled by means of refrigerators. 
Rapid cooling is resorted to In order to 

J jrevent the formation of aontic acid. It 
s then run into the fermenting vessel. 

Fermentation. — The Initial temp, of 
fermentation is of the utmost importance, 
and for different kinds of beer it varlM 
somewhat, the average temp, being about 
F. The temp, of the fermenting 
vessel is maintained at the required value 
by means of an attemperator, a pipe 
passing through the vessel through which 
not or cold water may be circulated as 
required. The initial temp, of the wort 
in the fermenting vessel is called the 
'pitching* temp. If the pitching temp, 
is too high the fermentation will go 
beyond control, while if It is too low th 
taste of the beer will be spoilt. Yeast 
is now added, and the fermentation (sec 
Fermentation) commences. The yeast 
cells feed on the sugar present In the wort 
and rapidly increase in number, large 
quantities of carbon dioxide being evolved. 
The quality and freshness of the yeast 
employed are of great importance. The 
carbon dioxjde evolved in contact with 
glutinous matter forms a frothy 'head* 
in the fermenting vessel sometimes 2 ft. in 
height. Rapid propagation of the yeast 
cells occurs, and hence a laige crop of 
yeast results, which rises to the surface. 
The danger which has to be guarded 
against is the production of acetic and 
lactic acids, which are produced if the 
yeast has contracted acidity or putre- 
faction, and which spoil the taste of the 
beer. The best yeast is obtained from 
that formed in the B. of porter. The 
amoimt of yeast to be added depends 
upon the condition of the wort and upon 
the state of the malt originally used, c 
malt dried at a high temp, or a 'patent 
malt requiring more yeast to be added in 
the fermenting vat than other varieties. 
In some breweries the whole of the yeast 
is added at one time, while in others 
amounts are added at varying periods, 
As the fermentation proceeds an increas- 
ing vol. of carbon dioxide is given off, 


which eventually bursts through the 
glutinous surface, and after this has taken 
place the yeast formed at the top of 
the liquid becomes more compact. The 
yeast is then skimmed off in order that 
the beer may not be contaminated with' 
any putrefying matter. During the 
process of fermentation, which lasts 
usually for 3 or 4 days, the temp, may 
rise as much os 20® F., but by means of the 
attemperator this can bo kept within 
safe lUnlts. It is necessary to prevent 
the acetous fermentation which would 
follow the alcoholic fermentation from 
now taking place, and this is achieved by 
the process of cleansing. 

Cleansing. — Cleansing is effected by 
running the beer into a large vessel in the 
cleansing house. From this vessel it is 
run into casks, which in a large brewery 
may number many hundreds. The 
bung-holes of the casks are left open, and 
the yeast which is still being formed with- 
in the beer works out of the holes gradu- 
ally, and is collected by means of pipes 
in a trough. An alternative method of 
cleansing, much used with p^e ales, is to 
add a quantity of hops to tire fermented 
liquor, which carry down any remaining 
yeast with them on settling. If the beer 
still remains muddy in appearance after 
the cleansing process is completed, re- 
course is made to the use of ‘fining.* 
Finings are usually made by dissolving 
a substance called isinglass in sour beer 
so as to form a mucilage, and a little of 
this added to the liquor has the effect 
of precipitating any suspended matter. 
The liquor is now ready for storing, which 
should be done in oas^ in a cellar where 
the temp, can be kept low. Mild ales can 
be sent out to the consumer direct, but 
pale and bitter ales require sev. weeks* 
storage. 

Chem, of B. — The chief chemical 
reactions in the B. process are brought 
about by means of enzymes, a class of 
compounds to which reference has already 
been made. The enzvmes are albuminoid 
substances, characterised by the property 
of being able to decompose certain carbo- 
hydrates into substances of simpler con- 
stitution, the decomposition being brought 
about by the addition of a molecule of 
water, and thus being one of hydrolysis. 
The secretion of the enzyme diastase 
during the malting of the grain has 
alreadv been referred to. Diastase at- 
tacks the starch In the malt, and converts 
it partly Into dextrin and partly Into a 
sugar called maltose. The chemical 
equation 

(C,n,oO,)n + H.O »(C,H„0,)m + 

starch water dextrin maltose 

summarises the facts Just stated, although 
it Is probably not a correct statement of 
the mechanism of the reaction. The 
boiling of the wort after It has been ex- 
tract^ in the mash -tun prevents this 
diastatio fermentation from proceeding 
further. During the process of fermenta- 
tion the sugar thus produced is converted 
into alcohol. The function of the yeast 
in the process of fermentation was the 
subject of an historic controversy between 
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Liebig and Pasteur. Liebig promulgated 
the theory that when a nitrogenous body 
like yeast decomposes, a disturbance of 
the equilibrium within the molecules 
occurs, and under the inOuence of this 
disturbance the neighbouring sugar mole- 
cules are disrupted. Pasteur showed, 
however, that yeast is composed of living 
cells which require oxygen for their 
existence, and for the earring on of the 
fermenting process. A distinction was 
for long made between the action of 
enzymes like diastase, which is an amor- 
phous substance, and apparently lifeless, 
and that of living organised ferments like 
yeast. The researches of Buchner, how- 
ever, have shown that the views of both 
Liebig and Pasteur were true to a certain 
extent. Buchner extracted what he 
called ‘expressed yeast iuice’ from dead 
yeast cells, and found that it contained a 
substance which could set up fermenta- 
tion by itself, and which he called zymase. 
It is evident that this substance is an 
enzyme formed by the living yeast cell, 
and that it decomposes the sugar when it 
comes into contact with It in the fer- 
menting vessel. The distinction between 
lifeless enzymes and living organised fer- 
ments has therefore to a large extent been 
proved to bo meaningless. 

Analytical Tests used in R . — It is of 
Importance In the case of malt to know 
the amount of malt extract it will yield 
and also its diastatic activity. The first 
quantity is estimated by digesting a 
weighed quantity of OTOTind malt with 
water and measuring the density of the 
filtrate after It has been diluted to a 
definite vol. From this value of the 
density It is possible to calculate the 
amount of malt extract in the sample 
since standard researches have been made 
to determine the alteration In density 
effected by dissolving 1 gm. of malt 
extract in 100 c.c. of water. Upon the 
diastatic capacity of the malt depends its 
power of converting starch into sugar, 
and hence its determination Is a matter 
of some importance. The method used is 
to estimate the time taken for the process 
of saocharifleation to be completed. It Is 
well known that when a drop of Iodine is 
added to starch solution a distinctive blue 
colour is produced, which serves os a t-est 
either for free iodine or for starch. A 
sample of the wort is prepared and a drop 
of iodine solution added to a small quan- 
tity of it. The operation is perlodf<«,lIy 
repeated, and when no coloration results 
it is known that all the starch in solution 
haa been degraded, and the time which 
has elapsed is a measure of the diastatic 
capacity of the malt. The analysis of the 
wort is made in order to determine the 
amount of fermentable sugar present. 
This is carried out by means of Fehling’s 
test and polarlmeter readings. Fehling's 
solution is a solution of copper sulphate 
and Rochelle salt, and when added t a 
solution of a sugar (other than cane sugar) 
a bright red precipitate of copper oxide 
is obtained, and tlms a method of esti- 
mating by titration the tot^l sugar in the 
wort Is obtained. The explanation of the 
use of the polarlmeter is as follows. Both 
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maltose and dextrin ^ve solutions which 
are said to be optically active, Le. when a 
ray of polarised light is passed through 
them the plane of polarisation Is rotated 
through a certain angle. This remark- 
able property Is always found In the case 
of substances like the carbohydrates in 
question, which possess a carbon atom 
within the molecule that is linked to 4 
other different atoms. By means of the 
polarlmeter the amount of rotation 
suffered by the plane of polarisation of a 
ray of polarised light passing through n 
known length of solution can be deter- 
mined. Now the amount of sugar present 
has been first estimated by Fehling’s 
solution, and hence by c.onsultlng tables 
the angle of rotation due to this con- 
stituent can be obtained. Subtracting 
this from the total rotatory power ob- 
served, the rotatory power of the other 
constituent — the dextrin — Is known, and 
from this value, with the aid of tables, 
the amount of dextrin present can be 
calculated. The percentage of dextrin 
and maltose present in the wort is thus 
known. The ratio of dextrin to maltose 
in the wort is a matter of great impor- 
tance. since it Influences the Bubseqiient 
fermentation, the presence of too little 
dextrin producing a ‘thin.* weak beer. 

Varieties of Beer . — The 2 main varieties 
of beer consumed in the United Kingdom 
are ales and stout. Ales are of 2 kinds, 
mild and bitter, and their difference in 
taste is due to the fact that a larger 
amount of hops has been used in the case 
of the bitter ale than in the case of the 
mild. They ore manufactured from pale 
malt which has not been heated to a high 
temp, in the malting kiln. The process 
of slow fermentation which goes on in 
the casks while the ale Is being stored 
and the consequent formation of carbon 
dioxide is the source of the refreshing and 
‘sparkling’ qualities which characterise 
this beverage. In order that this slow 
fermentation may take place, the presence 
of a certain amount of fermentable sugar 
in the casks when they are stored is 
neoessarv. It is to ensure this that the 
temp, of fermentation in the B. of ales 
is kept low, 70* F. being the maximum 
temp. Care Is also t^on over the 
skimming process, in order to prevent 
acetous fermentation. Rtout is prepared 
from (lurk and patent malts, to which it 
owes its colour. As has already been 
polntea out, it is necessary that the water 
supply in this case should be compara- 
tively soft, that in the neighbourhood of 
London and Dublin having been found 
most suitable for the purpose. Lager 
beer is a well-known Ger. beer and is 
now brewed in England. Its preparation 
differs from that of ale and stout clilefiy 
in the piU-hing temp., the slowness of the 
fermenting process, the use of ‘bottom* 
yeast, and the method of storing at a 
very low temp. The slow method of 
fermentation enables the yeast plant to 
consume the protoid matter present, and 
consequently there is less chance of sour- 
j ing occurring thiough putrefaction. In 
the bottom fermentation process, bottom 
1 yeast is employed, a variety so called on 
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account of the fact that It remains at the Brewood, tn. situated in Staffordshire, 
bottom of the tun instead of rising to the England, 8 i m. from Stafford. Pop. 3000 
top like the better-known variety. The Brewster, Sir David (1781-1868), Scot- 
2 varieties are similar in appearance, but tisb philosopher, b. at Jedburgh. His 
the bottom yeast is composed of smaller father was rector of the grammar school 
cells. Tlio fermenting tuns are smaller In that tn. lie was sent to Edinburgh 
than those used in the Eng. system, and IJniv. at the age of 12 to study for the 
are placed underground, the temp, being Church of Scotland, but his bent was 
kept low by means of refrigerators, which towards natural science. He finished his 
results in the solution of a maximum course in divinity, but never entered into 
amount of carV>on dioxide. The action active ministry in the church. The 
lasts about 12 days as compared with 3 study of the diffraction of light became 
days in the Eng. process. The resulting the ruling passion of his life, and he con- 
beverage contains much more carbon tributed a series of papers on the results 
dioxide in solution than ordinary pale ale, of his investigations to the scientific 
while It contains less alcohol. In recent journal known as Philosophical Tran- 
years there has been a notable increa.se in sactions. In 1802 ho became editor of 
the production of bottled beers as com- the Edinburgh Magazine, and in 1808 of 
pared with barrel beer. This has been the Edinburgh Encyclopscdia, in which he 
brought ai)out in large measure by the wrote sev. important scientific articles, 
revolution in road transport. In 1816 he invented the optic toy known 

Beer Duty. — For every 36 gallons where fis the kaleidoscope. W heatstono’s stereo - 
the worts were, before fermentation, of a scope he greatly improved by substituting 
specific gravity of 1 027'' or less, the duty lenses for the mirrors which the inventor 
la (April, 1948) £8 18«. 10 Id., and for had used to combliio the pictures. But 
every additional degree in excess of ids name will be eternally associated with 
1-027“, 68. 7 id.; and so on in proportion the dioptric apparatus, i.e. a method of 
for any less number of gallons. j, lighting adopted in lighthouses in which 

Consumption of Beer in the United the illumination la generated by a central 
Kingdom. — The production and con- lamp, the rays from which are transmitted 
sumption of beer in the United Kingdom by an arrangement of lenses surrounding 
showed a gradual decline until 1933, when it. The invention of the apparatus has 
the consumption began to recover and been accredited by some to Fresnel, but 
lias continued to do so, subject to w-ar- B.’s claim is probably stronger. The 
time restrictions, up to the present time. Introduction of the apparatus into Brit. 
In 1899, 37,404,000 barrels of beer were lighthouses was duo to the energy and 
made, and 58,744,000 bushels of molt zeal of the scientist. In 1819 B. con- 
and corn were used, while the correspond- tinned his literary work by’^ becoming, 
ing figures for 1910 w-ore 33,471,000 with Robert Jameson, joint-editor of the 
barrels of beer and 50,089,000 bushels of Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, which 
malt and corn. In 1914 the number of succeeded the Edinburgh Magazine. B. 
barrels was returned at 371 million, by split partnership with Jameson in 1824, 
1933 this figure had fallen to 19 million and stiirted a now journal entitled the 
barrels. By 1945 the production had risen Edinburgh Journal of Science. He con- 
to 321 million barrels, but since that time tributed many valuable scientific articles 
with restriction of materials the figure has to the seventh and eighth eds. of the 
remained at the level of about 30 millions. Ency. Brit. He WToto some Letters on 
Revenue frorn Beer. — The United King- Natural Magic (1832) which he addressed 
doin derives a large proportion of Its to Sir Walter Scott, an entertaining 
revenue from the duty on beer. In 1925 little vol. called More Worlds Than One. 
tlie chancellor of the exchequer was on- and a book named Martyrs of Science, 
riched from this source to the extent of 1841. But his literary fame will rest 
£75,825,828; In 1946 the revenue was chiefly on his Memoirs of the Life. WriB 
over £300,000,000. The world’s largest ings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton 
breweries are tho.so of Guinness & Son (^1855), to the investigation of which bo 
in Dublin and Bass & Co. in Burton-on- devoted great patience and scrupulous 
Trent, though tlie Schulthelss-Patzen- precision. To suggestions of his in an 
h of cr brewery in Berlin was as large. It is article in the Quarterly Review, the Brit, 
of Interest from the consumers’ point of Association for the Advancement of 
view to record that whereas the well- Science owes its origin. B., Babbage, and 
known brands of beer which used to be Herschcl were the active shapers of its 
retailed In the public bars and hotels constitution. In 1832 B. was knighted, 
throughout the kingdom before the and in 1838 he was appointed nrin. of the 
First World War at 3d. per half-pint colleges of St. Salvador and St. Leonard, 
bottle are now retailed at lit. (Jd. (1948). St. Andrews. He had many European 
See A. O. Chapman, Brewing. 1912; hououi-s, and was one of the 8 foreign 
W. H. Nithsdale and A. J. JVlanton, associates of the Fr. Institute. In 1859 
Practical Brewing, 1913; J. B. Mackenzie, he was made prin. of Edinburgh Unlv., 
Brewing and Mailing, 1921; H. F. Lutz, where he remained till shortly before his 
Viticulture aiid Brewing in the Ancient death, which took place at Allerly, Mel- 
Orient, 1922; R. H. Hopkins and C. B. rose. In the old quadrangle of Edln- 
Krause, Biochemistry Applied to Malting burgh Uiiiv. is an imposing statue of this 
and Brewing, 1937 ; II. L. Hind, Brewing eminent scientist. See L. Idayfair, Sir 
Science ana Practice, 1938-40; F. G. David Brewster, 1868. 

Walter, The Manufacture of Compressed Brewster, William (c. 1566-1644), Amer. 
Yeast, 1940. colonist, one of the prin. men of the 
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pilgrrim Fathers, 6. at Scrooby, Notts. 
After holding sov. secretarial appoint- 
ments, he became post (the postmaster 
responsible for relays of horses) In his 
native tn. of Scrooby. In 1G06 he helped 
to form a Separatist Church. He siiflPered 
persecution, but at last obtained a land 
patent from the Virginia Company. In 
1620 he sailed on the Mayflower, and 
helped to found Plymouth colony. 

Brewster Sessions, the ann. meetings of 
magistrat es or justices to hear applications 
for licences or renewals of licences, by 
retailers of intoxicating liquors. They 
are held during the first fortnight of Feb. 
B. S. are reflated by Section 10 of the 
Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910. 

Bfezing, Otakar see Jebavy. 

Brialmont, Henry Alexis (1821-1903), 
Belgian general and author, was the 
son of Gen. Laurent B. In 1843 he 
passed from the military school at Brussels 
into the army as sub -lieutenant of engin- 
eers. From 1843 to 1874 he rose to the 
rank of major-general. As major-general 
he became director of fortifications in 
the Antwerp dist., and within the 
year inspector-general of fortifications 
and of the corps of engineers (1875). It 
was probably the unpopularity of his 
elaborate schemes for refonued fortifi- 
cations at home that induced him to 
accept an ofl’er from the Rumanian Gov. 
to take over the direction of the works 
necessary for the country’s defence. He 
actively identified hhnsclf with the scheme 
which raised Bucharest to a firet-class 
fortress. In 1884 im was reinstated in 
his former command of the Antwerp diet., 
and was responsible for the fortifications 
at Namur and Li^ge. Among his publi- 
cations may be mentioned his last, en- 
titled Progrds de la defense des £flats et de 
la fortification permanente depuis Vauban, 
1893. In the First World War B.’h forts 
at Lidgo and Namur proved to be unable 
to withstand clJectlvely the fire of the 
Skoda guns brought against them by 
the Gers. 

Brian, sumamed Boroimhe (Boru) 
(c. 926-1014), ludonged to a tribe of N. 
Munster. When his brother, the king of 
Munster, d, in 970, he ascended the throne 
and began his onrecr of conquest. On 
subduing Leinster, ho next overcame the 
Danes estab. near Dublin, and after 
killing Malachy, the king of Ireland, was 
himself recognised as ardri, or ruler of his 
country. Successful in many battles 
against tho Danes, he was killed in ono 
at CJontarf, April 23, 1014. 

Brianchon, Charles Julien (1785-1864), 
Fr. mathematician, b. at Sdvres. He 
became assistant director general of the 
manuf. of arms in Branco, and later prof, 
of applied science at the iSeole d’Artillerie. 
Among his works are: M^rnoire sur la 
poMdre d tircr, 1823; Essai chimique sur 
ks reactions foudroyantes, 1825. 

Briancon, tn. in the dept, of Ilautes- 
Alpes, France. It is one of tho higlvest 
tns. in Europe, situated 4300 ft. above 
the level of the soa. It is al)out 160 m. by 
rail from Marseilles. It is strongly 
fortified. The manufs. are scent, leather, 
silk, and turpentine. li. is on the site 


of tho old Rom. stronghold Brlgantium. 
Pop. 5600. 

Briand, Aristide (1862-1 932), Fr. states- 
man, a Breton b. at Nantes, son oi a smal! 
Breton farmer. B. was 1 1 times premier 
of France, and one of the 3 leading French- 
men who immediately prior, during, and 
after tho First World War directed Fi', 
policy, the other 2 being Raymond 
Poincar6 and Georges Clernenccau. An 
entire mastery of oratorical etrcct, com- 
bined with great natural talent for speak- 
ing, made of him one of the greatest Fr. 
Hjx'akers of recent times, besides ensuring 
him phenomenal jiarl. success. He came 
from Nantes to Paris in lcS93 but had to 
wait until ho was 40 years of age befoie 
journalism and tho Bar opened for him a 
political career with a seat in the Cabinet. 

VVhilo still studying law, B. was drawn 
into socialist politics and journalism. 
He wrote first for Jje Peuple; then he be- 
came editor of La Lanterne, from which 
he passed to La Petite lUpuhlique, and 
finally founded, with Jean Jaures, 
L* lluinaniU. In the Lanterne his daily 
column was headed ‘Les Monstres en 
Soutane’ (Monsters in Cassocks), which 
showed clearly the ardour of his early 
anti-clericalism. At that time his elo- 
quent tongue was as busy as his pen, and 
in Inter-party polemics very influential. 
Thus at the Socialist party conference 
held at Nantes, his native tn., the young 
B. secured the adhesion of tho conference 
to tho principle of tho general strike, in 
face of tho opposition of tho veteran 
leader, Jules Guesde. 

After certain unsuccessful attempts B. 
was first elected to the chamber in 1902. 
Here he at once came to the front, for the 
question of the relations of Church and 
State was tho question of tho day. Ho 
was appointed rapjjorteur of tho committee 
of the chamber appointed to consider tho 
law governing tho religious congregations, 
and it was, perhaps, due to his iiilluence 
tliat the law was passed with but slight 
modification. His first term of office 
came in 1906, when tho premier, Sarrien, 
oiTeicd him ho post of minister of public 
instruction and worship, a position which 
he accepted so as to be able to carry 
through the secularisation law bo had 
been instrumental in framing. His 
acceptance of office in a ‘bourgeois' 
party led to his exclusion from the Unllieti 
Socialist party in Mar. 1906, bis old 
colleague Jaun>s leading the opposition 
to this collaboration. In Oct. 1906, Cle- 
nieuceau, who had formed his first gov., 
in succession to Sarrien, invited B. to 
remain in bis post, which he did, but in 
Jan. 1908 lie was transferred to the 
ministry of justice. 

On the fall of Clemenceau’s gov. in 
July 1909 he was called upon for tlio first 
time to form a gov. of hi'^ own. This he 
did, adding to tho prcsitlciicy of tho 
council tJio* portfolios of interior and of 
X>ul)lic worship. It was during the life of 
this gov. that tho railway strike of 1910 
occurred. Finally breaking with his old 
Socialist doctrines, he arrested the strike 
committee, mobilised the railway reser- 
vists, and dismissed those who refused 
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this call to the colours. This action com- 

n broke the strike, but It broke also 
□istry. The question of the posi- 
tion of the discharged rallwaymen, lea 
chefninots gr6rifftes, agitated Fr. politics 
lor sev. years thereafter, and one of the 
first repcrciiRsioos of the agitation was 
the withdrawal on Nov. 2, 1910, of B.^s 
minister of labour, Vlvianl, from his 
Cabinet. B. reconstructed the ministry 
on a basis which leant more to the left, 
but a few weeks later (Feb. 1911) this 
ministiT ahio broke up on the old question 
of the Ih.w relating to religious orders. 
Thereafter B. had a few months of com- 
parative rest until I^oincar6 formed his 
first Cabinet on Jan. 13, 1912, when he 
olfered B. the post of minister of justice. 
Twelve months later, on Poincare’s 
election to the presidency of France, B. 
again became premier, and it was during 
this brief administration that he ex- 
tended the period of military service. 
On Mar. 18, 1913, this gov. fell on a defeat 
by the senate of its proposals for electoral 
reform. Thereafter until the outbreak 
of the First World War he remained more 
or less out of the public eye. 

The war began another Important 
phase in his life. At its outbreak, 
another ex -Socialist, Vi vlanl, was in power. 
Desiring in the national crisis to broaden 
the basis of his gov., he made B. minister 
of justice on Aug. 26, 1914. Vivlani’s 
gov. came to an end on Oct. 29 of the 
following year, and B. was again called 
to the helm. In the gov. which ho then 
formed he took also the portfolio of 
foreign affairs. This was the national 
gov. which included the Socialist Guesde, 
3 ex-premiers (Bourgeois, Combes, and 
Freycinet), and even extreme conser- 
vative clericals like Cochin. The diffi- 
culties of the war period led to this 
Cabinet being re -formed a few months 
later witn Marshal Lyantey ig.v.) as war 
minister. When the latter resigned on 
Mar. 14, 1917, B. decided for a while to 
leave the conduct of the war and piibJic 
affairs to others. From this retirement 
he did not emerge until about 3 years 
later, and when he did it was found that 
he had moved owards the left, as, indeed, 
had many other statesmen of that period 
of unrest. In Jan. 1921 Leygues resigned 
ills office of premier, and B. was called 
upon to succeed him, w’hlch ho did, taking 
also the portfolio of foreign affairs. The 
fulfilment of the treaty of Versailles was 
now the paramount question agitating 
Fr. politics and B. devoted lilmself to 
upholding Fr. Interests, especially those 
connected with the reparations question. 
Questions of naval disarmament also came 
to the fore at this time, and in the autumn 
of 1921 B. Rtteruieti the Washington con- 
ference as the leading Fr. representative. 
Karly In 1922 he played his famous game 
of golf with liloyd George, the Brit, 
premier, at the CannoR conference of the 
supreme conferences of the AUies. The 
news that B., who had no idea how to play 
golf, had been amusing himself in this 
manner, was taken to imply that ho was 
giving no attention to business. Called 
back to Paris by a telegi*am from the 


I president, Mlllerand, B. found his position 
HO undermined that he resigned on Jan. 12. 
He was again In office as minister of 
1 foreign affairs In Painlev6’8 gov. in Apr. 
1925, and held the same position in a 
reconstruction of this ministry a few 
months later. It was while ho held this 
position that the Locarno treaties (q.v.) 
were negotiated, pacts with which B.'s 
name is associated equally with that of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, By the prln. 
pact the chief Allies and Germany 
jointly undertook to guarantee pqace m 
W. Europe. This pact was concluded in 
Oct. 1925, and greatly heightened B.’s 
prestige, so that when Painlovd resigned 
on 22nd of the following month B. once 
more headed the gov. But France’s 
financial difficulties were at this time so 
serious that the life of her govs, was short. 
On Mar. 6, 1926, B.’s gov. fell on a finan- 
cial measure, and although he re-formed 
his gov. the franc’s continued decline 
brought him down again following the 
resignation of Raoul P6ret, his finance 
minister. B. tried once more with 
Caillaux (q.v.), but a month later he gave 
place to Ilerriot, whose gov, la.sted but a 
few days. This period of instability 
ended when Poincar6, the ex-president, 
formed a ministry to deal with the finan- 
cial question. This ministry came into 
ottice on July 21, and B. returned to his 
old post of minister of foreign affairs. 
From then, he held that post practically 
continuously, working for the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe and its pacification. For 
this work be received, among other 
honours, the Nobel peace prize. 

In the later work for peace with which 
he was prominently concerned, the 
Kellogg Pact (q.u.), B., in Apr. 1927, pro- 
posed to Mr. Kellogg, a treaty which had 
for its aim the abolition of war between 
France and the U.S.A, Mr. Kellogg 
suggested to B. that the scope of the 
proposed treaty should be widened so as 
to Include all the powers, and that not 
only wars of aggression should be barred, 
as suggested by B., but that all wars be 
outlaw'ed. B.’s acceptance of this latter 
extension resulted in what has been — 
perhai)8 prematurely — described as the 
biggest event in modern diplomatic hist. ; 
and although the pact does not bear B.’s 
name, the event is inseparably associated 
with him. 

At the ceremony of signing in the Salle 
de I’Horlogo B. uttered those words: 
‘Peace is proclaimed. That is much; but 
it still remains necessary to organise it.' 
That these wore no empty words B.’s next 
proposal for the federal union of Europe 
shows. This, the memorandum on a 
‘Regime d’Union F6d6rale Europ6enne,’ 
dated May 1, 1930, was prepared by B. in 
response to the request of 27 European 
nations that ho would specify further and 
more exactly certain tentative proposals 
that he had put before their delegates at 
Geneva. His plan proposed a general 
pact affirming the solidarity of European 
states. This was to be secured by a 
European conference on the lines of the 
League of Nations Assembly, but supple- 
mentary to it, a European political 
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executive * Committee " on the lines of the 
League ' Council*; and a secretariat ulti- 
mately analogous to the League secre- 
tariat. By WB.Y of programme for the 
European organisation he proposed that 
(a) the economic aspect should be eub- 
ordlnatod to the political, and (b) that 
co-operation should be through a federa- 
tion founded on ‘union* and not on 
‘unity.’ By this he meant that there 
should bo a union of free Independent 
states, not a merging of national sove- 
reignty into a unified authority — a dis- 
tinct retrocession from his former attitude. 
B., though never studious, possessed re- 
markable Intelligence, a power of rapid 
assimilation, and a profound memory. 
A wide experience of life gave him a deep 
knowledge of human nature; and the 
resultant of these qualities was a smooth 
path for him through the quicksands of 
Fr. pari. life. He was the born parlia- 
mentarian, to whoso faculties the ap- 
proach of a political crisis gave a keen 
edge. For most Frenchmen B. was a 
great figure in that he embodied for them 
the pacific solution of international 
difficiilties and was veritably the symbol 
of the peace which he had tried to promote 
by the scheme of European federation. 
B. at all times upheld the Entente with 
Great Britain; but he found it more 
difficult to begin the renewal of friendly 
relationships with Germany, which found 
their first striking expression at Locarno. 
Like so many popular orators, B. was a 
groat internationalist, though when the 
epeechea were over and it came to action, 
it was usually found that ho had remained 
a ‘good Frenchman.* 

Among B.*s writings may be mentioned 
his 2 vols. on the separation of the 
churches from the at, ate, 1909, and a col- 
lection of bis addresses on the subject of 
peace. Paroles de paix, issued in 1927. 
He d. on Mar. 7. 

Briansk (or Bryansk), tn. of Russia, 
situated 120 m. N.W. of Ord, on the r. b. 
of the Desna. It trades with Riga and 
Leningrad in grain, hemp and hemp oil, 
honey, etc.; with Odessa in linen, iron 
goods, tar, lime, bark, cordage, and enables. 
An important stronghold and railway 
centre, B. played a great part in the Ger. 
struggle for Moscow in the last quarter of 
1941 and later. It was captured by the 
Gers. on Oct. 12, 1941, but in Jan. 1942 
the invaders were pressed back on a line 
from Rzhev through Vyasma to B. B. 
and its vicinity were the scene of much 
heavy fighting again in 1942 and 1943, 
especially in the summer months of 1943. 
For 2 years the Gers. had been diligently 
strengthening the defences of the pivotal 
centres of B.. Smolensk, and Orel — 
a region In which forests and swamps 
and streams reduced the possibility of 
manoeuvre and hampered the mobility of 
armour and artillery, but which the Gers. 
developed into a ‘hedgehog* system of 
defence, with strong points covering the 
chief avenues of advance. By late July 
1943 the Russians were within 5 m. of 
the B. railway, and the Gers. then decided 
to retreat rather than risk a second 
Stalingrad. At the end of Aug. the 
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Russians struck heavily at the Ger. 
defences before B. and Smolensk (as well 
as in the Ukraine), and in the succt^eding 
month the Ger. withdrawal in Russia 
became a general retreat. On the central 
front the capture of Novgorod -Seversky 
foreshadowed the fall of B., and by mid- 
September the protracted struggle for 
that stronghold was virtually decided and 
B. was ultimatelv taken by the Russians 
on Sept. 17 (1913). Pop. 32,000. 

Brianza, hilly region of Italy, to the N. 
of Milan and to the S. of Lake Como. It 
is much frequented because of its charm- 
ing mt. scenery, its fruitful valleys, and 
its delightful climate. It is densely 
populated, and la a favourite resort for 
the Milanese. 

Briar, or Brier {Rosa ruhiginosa), 
fiowering plant of the rose family; also 
known as the true sweet B., or eglantine 
(o.v.). Other species are /?. inodora, a 
slightly scented B., and R. rnierantJm, 
the small-flowered sweet B, Various 
species of Brit, roses of larger growth are 
known as B. roses, specifically the dog- 
rose {R. canina). See also Rose. 

Briare, tn. situated on the Loire, in the 
dept, of Loiret, France. It stands at the 
head of the canal de Briare. It manufs. 
buttons and a fine pottery; it also trades 
in coal, wood, and wine. Pop. 4000. 

Briareus, see JEgteon, 

Briar-root, bard wood obtained from 
the root stock of Erica arborea, tht' com- 
mon heath-plant of S. France, which is 
laigelv used in the manuf. of pipes. 
Bruyere is the Fr. for heath, and the word 
has no connection with our briar. 

Bribery, term, in Eng. law, with four- 
fold signification: 1. The offence of a 
judge, magistrate, or any person con- 
cerned in the administration of justice 
receiving a reward from parties interested 
for the purpose of procuring a partial and 
favourar)le decision. Since the revolu- 
tion in 1688 judicial B. has been unknown 
in England, and since that date no case is 
reported in which this offence has been 
imputed to a judge in courts of superior 
or inferior jurisdiction. ‘Embracery’ is 
the offence of attempting to Influence a 
jury corruptly to give their verdict in 
favour of one side by the promise of 
money or entertainment or by entreaties. 
The offence is a misdemeanour punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. A juror may 
be guilty of this offence if be corruptly 
influence his follow jurors. 2. The re- 
ceipt or payment of money to a public 
ministerial officer as an inducement to 
him to act contrary to his duty. B, of a 
public ministerial officer is a common law 
misdemeanour in the person who takes 
and also in him wh^ offers the bribe. 
B. with reference to particular classes of 
public officers has become punishable by 
sev. Acts of parliament. B. of customs 
officials, officials of the inland revenue, 
and, under the Merchant Shipping Act, of 
officials Of the board of trade isjpunished 
with heaxT penalties. B. of officials in- 
vested with powers of local gov. or ad- 
ministering the rates is punishable with 
imprisonment up to 2 years, with or with- 
out hard labour, together with a heavy 
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fine and incapacity to hold any public 
office either for a number of years or for 
life. 3. The grivin^ or receiving of money 
to procure votes at pari, elections, or 
elections to public offices of trust. The 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1854, deals with 
the offence of corruptly influencing a 
voter to give his vote in any particular 
way. The Representation of the People 
Act, 1867, enacts that a corrupt payment 
of ra tes to enable a person to bo registered 
as a voter so as to influence his vote at 
any future election is B. All kiuds of 
conduct have been held to be B. The 
conduct need not be dishonest provided 
there bo an intention to influence the 
mind of the voter. Charitable gifts on an 
increased scale at Christmas may be B. 
when a certain vote or votes is or are 
aimed at. A promise of a bribe is B., 
and 80 is accepting a bribe even though 
one does not vote. Where the gift of 
money or entertainment takes place after 
an election, the giver is not guilty of B. 
xinless something has happened before the 
election to raise the hopes of the voter. 
A mere offer of sale of a vote is not B. 
4. Miscellaneous : corrupt presentation to 
a benefice is B., and buying and selling of 

E ublic offices is also B. at common law. 

;. may, under a recent Act, be consti- 
tuted by the taking of a secret commis- 
sion. The gist of this offence is the 
making of a profit by an agent without 
the knowledge of his principal. 

Brice, St., Fr. prelate, b. at Toui*s, in 
France, probably In tlie early part of the 
fifth century. Upon the demise of St. 
Martin, he was chosen bishop of Toims. 
He d. at his bp., and Nov, 13 was the day 
appointed in memory of him. Upon that 
day in 1002 a horrible massacre of the 
Hanes was committed by King Ethelred’s 
command. 

Brick, a mass of clay, usually mixed 
with sand, tine coal ashes, small coal 
sifted, or other ingredients, tempered with 
water, shaped in a mould, and subse- 
quently dried in the sun, and, in most 
cases, burned or baked in a kiln or a heap 
or stack culled a clamp. The anets. used 
Bs. both baked and simply dried in the 
sun. Those found in the ruins of Baby- 
lon are among the oldest specimens 
existing. The Egyptians used sun-dried 
Bs., and the process of making them Is 
represented in their paintings, some of 
which are peculiarly interesting from the 
light they throw upon the scripture 
narrative of the servitude of the Israelites. 
The Roms., according to Pliny, began to 
use Bs. about the decllno ol the republic; 
but there are yet remains of a B. building 
called the temple of the god Redicuhis, 
which is said to have been built on occa- 
sion of the retreat of Hannibal. It has 
been supposed that the Gks. did not use 
Bs. until after their subjugation to Romo; 
but passages from Vitruvius and other 
writers show that Bs. were in use before 
that period. The Gk. names for Bs. were 
didoron, tetradoron, and pentadoron, terms 
farmed from doron, a hand -breadth, and 
describing their size os equal to so many 
hand -breadths. They appear to have 
been used simply dried, os Vitruvius 


speaks of thotr requiring 2 years to dry, 
and of the laws of Attica requiring that 5 
years be allowed for that purpose, and 
because further he warns against using 
them too new for fear of their shrinking. 
Rom. Bs. were very thin in proportion to 
their length and breadth, and were well 
burnt. They resemble tiles more than 
modern Bs., and are formed of various 
dimensions, from 7 i in. square and 1 i in. 
thick, or even smaller, to about 1 ft. 10 in. 
square and 2i in. thick. In Persia Bs. 
are used both sun-dried and baked. The 
latter resemble Eng. clamp-burned Bs.; 
but the former ore, like the Egyptian Bs., 
mixed with straw cut fine, tu give them 
greater tenacity. In making ordinary 
Eng. Bs., the top soil, or encallow, is first 
removed from the clay, which is dug and 
turned over in the winter. Exposure to 
wet and frost prepares it for use by the 
spring, when fine ashes are added to it in 
the proportion of one-fifth ashes to four- 
fifths clay, or 60 chaldrons to 240 cub. 
yds., which will make 100,000 Bs. When 
much sand is mixed with the clay, form- 
ing what is called a mild earth, a smaller 
proportion of ashes may bo used. This 
quantity requires also the addition of 
about 15 chaldrons, or, if mild, of about 
12 chaldrons of breeze, which is a kind of 
coarse coal ash, separated by sifting, to 
aid the burning. The clay and ashes 
being well mixed by digging, watering, 
and raking backwards and forwards with 
a pronged hoe, the mass is removed in 
barrows to the pug-mill, which consists of 
an upright barrel in which a series of 
stroi^ iron knives and teeth is caused to 
revolve bv the power of a horse walking 
in a circular path, so as to cut and masti- 
cate the clay thoroughly as it passes from 
the top of the barrel to an aperture 
provided for its exit at the bottom. As 
the clay oozes out of the mill, it is removed 
with a cuckold, or concave shovel, and 
covered with sacks to prevent its drying 
too fast. A person called the feeder takes 
from the stock of clay thus jjropared a 
piece about the size of a B., covers it with 
sand, and passes it to the moulder, who 
throws it with some force Into a wooden 
mould of the size and shape of the B., 
which mould Is previously sanded. Hav- 
ing filled the mould, the moulder cuts off 
any superfluous clay with a stick kept In 
a bowl of water by his side, and then 
removes the back and sides of the mould, 
after which the soft B. is transferred from 
tJie bottom board of the mould to a 
pallet-board, and, when a sufliclont 
number have been moulded. Is conveyed 
with others to the hacks, which are long, 
level lines raised about 4 in. from the 
surface of the field, and formed about 
2 ft. 6 in. wide. The upper surfaces of 
the Bs. are previously sanded, and care is 
taken to avoid twisting or otherwise in- 
juring their shape in transferring them to 
the hacks, on which they are laid in 2 
rows, with a little space between each to 
allow the free circulation of air. One 
double row being completed, another is 
put upon them, and this Is continued until 
the Bs. are piled from 7 to 10 high. When 
partially dried, the Ba. are removed. 
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placed diaffo^all 3 ^ with wider apertures, 
and with the bottom Bs. brougrht to the 
top; and after this process, which is called 
skintling, they ore removed to the kiln 
or clamp, which is a vast pile of Bs., laid 
together as closely ns possible, on a 
slightly concave foundation of B. rubbish, 
the raised ends of which face the N. and S. 
On this foundation tho new Bs. are built 
up in lots or necks, of which tho centre 
one, which is first erected, is vertical, 
while tho others, owing to tho concavity 
of the foundation, have a slight inclina- 
tion towards it. Small spaces, filled with 
breeze, are left among the lowest courses 
of Bs., and flues or live-hole^, about tho 
width of a B., and from 0 to 9 ft. apart, 
arc also formed to aid the lighting of the 
clamp, and filled with dry bavins or wood. 
When full, the clamp is surrounded by old 
Bs., or h 3 ' the driest of those newly made, 
and a thick layer of breeze is spread on 
the top. The* external Bs. are coated 
with a tliiri plastering of clay; and, if the 
weather prove wet, tho kiln is protected 
by loos, or hurdles interwoven with rushes. 
Tho fire is lighted at the mouths of tho 
flues or live-holes, which are closed when 
it burns well; and in favourable weather 
the Bs. will be completely burnt in about 
25 or 30 days, in the course of which time 
the cindery matter dispersed through 
their substance becomes gradually Ignited 
and consumed. Such Bs. as are found to 
be imperfectly burnt are put into the 
next clamp to bo burned again. Those 
which are sufficiently biunt are separated, 
according to quality, into — hard sound 
stocks; place, or inferior soft red Bs.; and 
burrs or clinkers, which arc black-looking 
masses of vitrifled B., of very inferior 
valiio. Ordinary Bs. are moulded in 
this country 10 in, long, 5 in. wide, and 
3 in. thick, ami are reduced by drjung 
and burning to al)Out 0 in. long, 4i in. 
wide, and n proportionate thickness. 
Kiln-burnt Bs. arc, as their name Implies, 
burnt in n kiln or an oven instead of a 
clamp, and havt} no ashes mixed with the 
clay. Marl or malm stocks, which are 
cither baked or burnt, take their name 
from the marl originally used in them, 
vvhicli has now given place to chalk. 
Dutch clinkers arc a kind of small, hard, 
yellow’ Bs, Fire-bricks, also called Wind- 
sor Bs., are 11 in. thick, and of a quality 
to resist tho action of Are. Paving By., 
draining Bs., capping or coping Bs., cog- 
ging Bs., compa.ss Bs,, for wells and cir- 
cular works, feather-edged or thin Bs. for 
tho external parts of wooden buildings, 
and many other varieties of form, size, 
and quality, are made. In some cases, 
a smooth or glazed surface is produced 
in tho burning. Tlicre are 2 kinds of B. 
machine- ono which works with clay in a 
semi -dry condition, and thus saves time In 
drjing, ami the other which w’orks with 
moist clay. In the latter tho clay is fed 
into an upiight pug-mill which mixes It 
to tho desired consistency and forces It 
out at the bottoin over carrying rollers, 
so that it passes betw’ceu 2 pressing 
rollers which force it through a die giving 
it the required size. The block is then 
cut into Bs. by wires on a frame which is 


so arrangetl that tho wh'es can cut 
rectangularly or at an angle. In the first 
machine tho clay, already very solid, is 
forced by blades into shape on a revolving 
table which ejects them under a press. 
They are then ready for drying. Tho 
largest brickworks in the wmrld are at 
Stew'artbj’’, Bedfordshire, England, See 
also PoTTKRY. See A. B. Searle, Modern 
Brickrnaking, 1920; E. Dobson and A. B. 
KScarle, Bricks and Tiles, 1930. 

Brickflelders, term used in Australia 
to describe a hot wind wbicb blows from 
the barren, sands'^ deserts of tho interior. 
Like tho strong ‘southerly buster.’ by 
which it is followed, it is occasioned by a 
cyclonic system over the Australian 
Bight. It is a healthy wind in that its 
extreme beat and dryness destroy disease 
bacteria, but it parches vegetation and 
ercatc.s dust storms. Usually it blows 
sev. days together. 

Bricklaying, see Brickwork. 

Brick-making, see Brick. 

Brickwork, the judicious arrangement 
or flttiog together of bricks to form a 
wall or other mass of building, so that 
they may mutually support each other, 
and that tho strength of each Individual 
brick, as well as that of tho mortar or 
cement by which they are united, may be 
applied in the most effectual manner to 
aid the strength of tho whole structure. 
This object, which is termed bonding, is 
acconiplishcil by breaking or distributing 
tho joints 80 that 2 may never come 
immediately over each other, and by 
la^'ing some of tho bricks as stretchers, or 
stretching courses, with their length in 
the direction of that of the wall, and 
others, which are called headers, with their 
length running across, or in the direction 
of the breadth or thickness of tho w’all. 
Tho bonds in most common use are Eng- 
lish bond, consisting of alternate layers or 
courses of headers and stretchers; Flemish 
bond, in which headers and stretchers are 
laid alternately In the same coiii'se, the 
headers of one course being laid across the 
middle of tho stretchers of the course 
below it; garden-wall bond, consisting of 
3 btretcboi's and 1 header in tho same 
coui’so; and herring-bonr. bond, which is 
sometimes used in the case of very thick 
walls, and is produced by laying the 
bricks at an angle of 45'’ with the direction 
of the wall, and reversing the inclination 
of each successive course. Whenever it 
is necessary, in order to prevent the per- 
pends, or vertical joints, coming imme- 
diately over each other, a lialf, quarter, 
or three-quarter brick, or bat, is used to 
commence or finish a course. Walls tho 
thickness of vvliich is 9 in. or equal to the 
length of 1 brick are called single-brick; 
those half that thickness, half-brick; and 
others brick and a half, 2 bricks, 2 bricks 
and a half, etc. Arched and groined 
work requires peculiar care, and in many 
cases the cutting of the bricks to fit each 
to its particular bed; and in ordinary 
house-building neatness is called for in 
the formation of the flat arches over door- 
ways and windows. Mortar, the cement 
usually employed for B., is composed of 
either grey or white lime (the grey or 
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stone lime belne preferable), and riv., sea, 
or road sand, imxed with water in the pro- 
portion of 1 part of grey lime to 2i of 
sand, or 1 of white or chalk lime to 2 of 
sand. The dippingr of the bricks in water 
as they are laid makes them adhere more 
firmly to the mortar. Putty is a very tine 
kind of mortar, made of lime and water 
only, used for delicate purposes, and such 
as the settinjf of rubbed or gauged arches, 
whore the joints are visible. Ine founda- 
tions of a wall are always laid broader 
than the superstructure, and the broader 
courses are termed footings, the pro- 
jections themselves being called set-offs. 
Garden walls are usually strengthened 
with piers or buttresses projecting 4i in. 
at intervals of 10 or 12 ft. When new 
walls are joined on to old, it is usual to 
tak^ out a brick or part of a brick from 
every alternate corner of the old work, in 
order to tooth in the new work; and these 
toothings are left In the first building 
when it is intended to join new work to It. 
In many cases, also, strips of iron hooping 
are laid in the horizontal joints, to afford 
a further bond or tie between the old and 
new B. B. is measured by the rod of 
272 superficial feet. See N. Lloyd, A 
History of English Brickwork, 1928; 
W. Frost, The Bonding of Brickwork, 193.3 : 
F. Walker, Brickwork, 1937. 

Bride (Teutonic word; O.E. bryd), a 
term used of a woman about to be married, 
also during the first year of her married 
life. With it are associated many other 
words, such os ‘bridegroom,’ ‘bride-bell,’ 
now known as ‘wedding-bell,* etc. Jn 
former times the friends assembled in the 
church porch, to throw grains of wheat 
over the bride; but paper confetti is now 
generally used. Small cakes prepared for 
the wedding breakfast replaced the wheat, 
which developed into the largo cake which 
is the custom of the present day. 

Bride, St., sec Brioit, St. , 

Biddel, Philippe Cyriaque (1757-1845), 
Swiss writer, better known as the ‘ doyen 
Brldel,’ was successively pastor at Basle, 
Ch&teau d’CEx, and Montreux. As his 
Poesies helvHiques were pub. in 1782, he 
may justly bo considered the first Vaudois 
poet. Ho is celebrated for his delightful, 
if not always accurate, descriptions of his 
traveh?, and especially of the peasants and 
his wanderings over the Alps. His stylo 
is simple and unaffected, and all his work 
glows with the warmth of patriotic senti- 
ment. His Course de Bdle d Bienne par 
les Values du Jura appeared in 1789, 
whilst much of his descriptive writing is 
in Etrennes helrHiques and Conservatcur 
misse, 1783-1831. 

Bridewell, hospital in Blackfrlars, 
London, which once was used as a work- 
house and house of correction . The name 
is derived from a well dedicated to 8t. 
Bride, and from which the par. of B. 
is called. With the exception of the 
hall and some offices, B. house of correctioo 
was demolished in 1864. 

Bridge, construction which provides 
continuous path or road over water, 
valleys, ravines, or above other roads. 
The term is applied also to cases in whh^h 
some part of the B. is temporarily r»- 


movable, or In which a suspended platform 
conveys passengers or goods across a 
space; those carrying water are termed 
aqueducts. Timber, being readily worked 
by primitive tools, was, no doubt, the 
material first used for the construction of 
Bs. by art — simple beams on natural 
piers or supports. The making of arti- 
ficial supports would, where needed, 
follow. Herodotus speaks of a B. of this 
type across the Euphrates at Babylon, 
consisting of beams resting on stone piers 



AN EGYPTIAN TRUSSED FRAME 

— ascribed to the fime of Semirarais, 2230 
R.c. The span of a simple beam B. being 
limited to the length of timber available, 
or capable of being handled by crude 
appliances, some form of truss construc- 
tion would develop In course of time, 
probably a long time. Trussed con- 
struction In which pieces of timber are 
arranged as a stable frame was known 
In Egypt in the 20th dynasty, 1200 B.c., 
evidence of which is found in existing 
examples of the trussing of the parts of 
light domestic furniture of that era. It 
is interesting to note that though the 
Egyptians at that time imderstood the 



AN ARCH OF THE GREAT PYRAMID 


use of a truss, and were great builders in 
masonry, they made little use of the arch 
at any period, the nearest approach to 
this of early date is the placing of 2 in- 
clined stones to abut against walls at their 
lower ends, and against each other at their 
upper ends in the middle of the opening 
as seen in the Great Pyramid, 4000 B.c. 
Later they made some use of a true brick 
arch, for underground work only. In 
Chaldea, arches of unburnt bricks have 
been found dating from 4000 b.c., while 
at Tell-lo, in Babylonia, burnt bricks 
were adopted for the same purpose. 
Existing bas-reliefs from Assyria, of 880 
B.C.. show that semicircular arches were 
used over gateways. The Gka. do not 
seem to have used the arch, though they 
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represented It upon sculptures; possibly 
they distrusted it, for, as an old Hindu 
proverb says, ‘an arch never sleeps/ 
Mexican remains, of 1000 B.C., at 

l^alenque show constructions euggrestive 
of the arch, but are in reality corbelled 
work, the arrangement of the stones plainly 
indicating the corbel principle. Under 
i:truscan Influence there was built in 
Itome, 600 B.c., the Cloaca Maxima, hav- 
ing an arched roof of semicircular form, 



CORBELtED WORK AT PAXExVQUE, MEXICO 


1 5 ft. span at its wider end. The evidence 
as to an early knowledge of arch-con- 
struction is conclusive, though not yet 
as applied to Us. An Instance, which hy 
the size of its arches implies a j^et edrlier 
knowledge of masonry applied to this use, 
is that of the B. (Pons Milviua) built a 
short distance from Rome, 100 b.c., which 
appears to have had spans of from 60 to 
80 ft. Upon Trajan’s column (a.p. 100). 
there Is represented the B. built by him 
across the Danube. Great doubt exists 



ARCH AT THE PALACE OF OTESIPHON 


Bs to the width of oi»enIngs, which were 
spanned by timber arches, hut as the 
piers are said to have been 150 ft. high, 
these were, no doubt, considerable — 
(iibbon says over 100 ft. — as masonry 
arches would probably have been adopted 
for a more moderate span. The Homs, 
were Indeed from this time forwurd great 
B. builders: many of their works (If we 
’nclude aquodnets) are still in use, or at 
least standing. The semicircular arch 
was with them the rule. That it was 
possible to build arches of forms other 
than this, though perhaps not unknown 
to the Rom. engineers, was only appre- 
ciated early in the Christian era, first 


ap[)earing in the architecture of buildings, 
in archw'ays, and domes. In Persia, the 
palace of Terbutan had a dome of ellipti- 
cal form, A.D. 350. The palace of Ctesi- 
]ihon. near Bagdad, has an arched hall 
8f5 ft. wide, of a parabolic figure. Though 
applied to bulldJngs, these works furnish 
proof that it was understood the semi- 
circular form need not be slavishly 
adhered to, though in the construction 
of masonry Bs. it was long before any 
other than the circular arch came into use. 

With the decline of Rome construction 
of Bs. lapsed, till the great revival in Italy 
1000 years later. The art was not, how- 
ever, entirely lost, for in 741 an aqueduct 
of great height, having 10 noble pointed 
arches, each 70 ft. span, was built at 
Spolcto by Theodoric, king of the Goths 
and about the year 1000 an arch of 120 ft. 
span was thrown across the R. Serchio. 
rhe originalitj^ and boldnc'ss of the early 
ijuilders are well illustrated l)y the arched 
B. of 184 ft. span, rising 60 ft., hiillt in 
1454 over the R. Allier in France, and by 
the great arched B. of 251 ft. span over 
the R. Adda, of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, later destroyed by 
(.’annagnola. Regard for beauty is 
shown by such examples as the Trinity B. 
of 3 spans at Florence, by Am manat i, 
1560, having a centre arch of 90 ft., and 
the Rialto B. by Antonio da Ponte, 
V^enice, which lias a s^mental arch of 
91 ft. span. In Great Britain, although 
refinements in Gothic art were practised 
from the advent of that style, In B. 
building structures were of rude design, 
first In timber, later with stone piers of 
great width, carrying arches, generally of 
semicircular, segmental, or blunt pointed 
form. Occasionally, as in old London B. 
(1200), chapels formed part of the struc- 
ture, and, later, houses also wore added 
on either side, between which the tralilo 
made its way. Compared with structures 
built about the same time in other parts 
of Emope, I^ondon B. was a poor achieve- 
ment, celebrated rather beeu,UR0 of its 
associations than as an example of B.- 
building. There were also in this country 
numerous other Bs. in masonry, con- 
structed, from about the date of London 
B., generally of small span as to the open 
ings, and, where crossing rivs., ill founded. 

There was, indeed, little advance in B.- 
building botw^een the years 1200 and 1739 
and 1760, in which two latter years old 
Westminster and Blackfriars Bs. across 
the Thames, by Labelye and Mylne re- 
si)ectively, w’ere commenced. The first of 
these is of note because of the method of 
founding the piers, by caissons or coffers, 
with a bottom which remained os part of 
the structure, and sides which were 
detachable; the second is of Interest 
t*ecau8e it ajipears to be the first instance 
in this country of the use of the elliptical 
arch, wliich gave rise to a widespread 
discussion between mathematicians and 
others, in which Dr. Johnson took part, 
as to the practicability of constructing 
such an arch, notwithstanding that Am- 
inanati’s B. had been standing nearly 200 
years. Both Blackfriars and West- 
minster Bs. failed eventually by sinking 
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of the piers, riicy are otherwise notice- 
able as havinff been the occasion for the 
use of centerings of remarkal)lo skill, 
designed by Kiing. A B. of a single arch 
was about this time being built at Ponty- 
pridd in Wales, of 140 ft. span, by 
Edwardes, who succeeded after 2 attempts 
ending in disaster. Smeaton, who built 
many Bs., experienced the same dilliculty 
as Label yo and Mylne with his founda- 
tions, which led to a grievous failure in 
the case of the Hexham B. The fault at 
this time was chieiiy the inability to 
found in water of any depth, perhaps a 
failure to oppreciate the necessity for 
going deep into the riv.-])ed. The best- 
known cxnniples of more recent times 


Bridge 

same constructors, had 2 spans of 193 and 
172 ft. respectively. Both these Bs. were 
of truss design. A B. of timbers arranged 
to form a somewhat flat arch of 208 ft. 
span, with stone abutments, was in 1809 
built over the Regnitz, near Bamberg. 
Timber is not now used for large spansi 
even w’here it is plentiful, the liability to 
decay, and difficulty of adequate repair, 
making it unsuitable for any but moderate 
openings, for which it still finds favour 
in America and AiistralJa. Bs. formed of 
boats, or pontoons, connected by timbers, 
were used in early times. Xerxes crossed 
the ITcIlespoiit by this means in loO n.c., 
and there are still in use Bs. of this kind. 

Suspension Bs., in which a long, narrow 
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which were considered completely success- 
ful are the existing Loudon and Waterloo 
Bs. by Rennie both tine structures having 
ellipticnl arches of granite, that at tlie 
centre of Ijondon B. being 152 ft. span; 
but in recent years the centre piers of 
Waterloo B. settled so conspicuously that 
the L.C.C. decided on reconstructing it. 
{See Waterloo Bridge.) The largest 
masonry arch in this country and, when 
built, the largest In the world, is that of 
the (Irosvcnor B. at Chester, 200 ft. span, 
Iniilt in 1833 by Hartley. This has long 
since been eclipsed, first in America, by 
the Cabin Jolm aqueduct B. of 240 ft. 
span, later by the Luxemburg B- of 277 
ft., and by the Plaunen B. of 295 ft., 
built by Leibold in 1903. Bs. in timber of 
any but small dimensions do not seem 
to have been constructed except the 
solitary instance of that near Rome, a.d. 
100, till about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the Wittengon B. of 390 ft. 
span was built by the brothers Grubon- 
mann. The Schaffhausen B., by the 


fioor Is bung from, or carried upon, ropes 
or chains, are said to have been used in 
China o,t a remote date, and were certainly 
in use by the Incas of Foru, up to 200 ft. 
span, in the sixteenth century. In this 
country the first was constructed in 1741 
for foot passengers only, having old pit 
chains suspended liotwcen the rocky sides 
of the R. Tees at Middleton. The design 
of suspension Bs. has received great atten- 
tion, some of the largest spans being so 
formed with such improvements os were 
introduced at a later date. One of the 
earliest Bs. of note of this kind is the 
Monai suspension B., 1819, of 570 ft. span, 
by Telford, and later suspension Bs. are 
those crossing the East H. at New York, 
the Brooklyn, Manhattan, and Williams- 
burg, having centre spans 1596, 1470, and 
1600 ft. respectively. The last has steel 
wire cables 18| in. in diameter, dipping 
176 ft., supporting a deck 118 ft. wide. 

The first attempt to build any sort of 
metallic arch was that made at Lyons in 
France in 1755, finally abandoned; and 
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the first carried to completion, the B. at 
Coalbrookdalc, a Rcmicircular caat-iron 
arch of 100 ft., still staudingr. It was 
designed by Pritchard, no doubt assisted 
by Wilkinson, an ironmaster who advo- 
cated Iron for many uses. Thomas 
Paine, author of the Rights of Man^ having 
endeavoured in 1787 to secure the con- 
struction of a cast-iron arched B. over 
the K. Schuylkill, some of the ribs were 
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cast at Rotherham, and the project being 
abandoned the material was used for the 
arcbed B. of 236 ft. span across the 11. 
Wear at Sunderland, finished in 1706. 
Southwark B. over tlie Thames, by 
Rennie, completed in 1819, lias 3 spans, 
the largest being of 210 ft. It was later 
reconstructed in order to improve 
the road gradients. Cast-iron girders, 
a form of construction to resist trans- 
verse loads (as in timber beams) were first 


which preceded it, decided the claims of 
wrought iron to consideration, but the 
tubular typo of construction has boon 
but little imitated, the chief instance 
being the B. over the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal, 7000 ft. long. The box or 
c-cllular form of girder construction was 
soon succeeded by the simple web -plate 
girder for spans of moderate extent. This 
tyr^e is still very widely adorded, and has 
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of late years been favoured l)y Anier. 
engineers for sf)ans up to 120 ft. Bs. 
ha ving wrought -iron girders of triangii- 
lated form camo into use in the middle of 
tJio last century, the first notable example 
being the Newark Dyke B. by Wild, 1852, 
of 259 ft. span, carrying 2 lines of railway. 
The top boom.s of these girders were made 
of cast Iron, as also the struts, or members 
in compression, all tie members, inclucliug 
the bottom boom, being of wTought iron. 
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applh^d to a B. of 3 small spans by George 
Sleidienson in 1823. By bolting together 
and trussing with wTOUgbt-iron rods, 
girder spans of cast iron w’ero finally in- 
creased to 100 ft. In wrought-iron girder 
construction, having the material dis- 
posed with some regard to eflficiency, the 
earliest known examples are duo to 
William llaudyside, who some years prior 
to 1847 had used such girders for buildings 
in St. Petersimrg. In B. construction 


Tins composito system of construction 
was soon abandoned in favour of all 
wrought iron for the girder work, though 
the simple triangulated design known as 
the Warren girder was much used, and is 
still occasionally chosen for moderate 
spans. In 1859 was constructed Brunei’s 
great B. at Saltash, having 2 8i»aiis of 
4.55 ft. The top boom is of hollow’ ellip- 
tical section, of cast iron, and arched from 
end to end. The bottom member of 
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the first serious use of wrought iron was 
by Fairbairii, for Vignolles, in 1847 in n 
railway B. of 60 ft. span. This B. had 3 
built-up girders of box form, carrying a 
timber floor. Following this, in 1850, 
was completed the Britannia tubular B., 
having 4 spans, 2 of 460 ft., and 2 of 
230 ft. each, the traffic passing through 
the 2 tubes, which lie side by side. The 
engineers responsible for the design were 
Robert Stephenson, lIodgkinHon. and 
Falrbairn, assisted by Clark. This work, 
with the experimental investigations 


reverse arched form is of wrought iron , the 
2 being braced with vertical and diagonal 
members. The B. is still in use. Con- 
currently with the development of open 
web girders in this country there were 
being evolved in America various tvpes of 
trusses, partly of iron, and partly or wood, 
later wholly of wrought iron, which, be- 
ginning with the Howe and Bollman 
trusses in 1840, wore followed by the 
Pratt truss in 1844, the Fink truss in 
1851, and bv the Whipple in 1852. Of 
these the Whipple and the Pratt are still 
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largrely used, perhaps the largest d inn her 
of girder Bs. above 100 ft. span being of 
the last-named type. It is interesting to 
note that Palladio, about 1560, had pro- 

{ > 08 ed and perhai)S used trusses, of course 
n timber, ,whlcb closely resemble the 
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effected by the use of nickel steel in a 
great part of the trusses. The total cost 
of the 3 main spans, with the i support- 
ing piers, was £410,000, The engineers 
responsible for the design wore Messrs. 
Boiler and Hodge. From arches of cast 
iron already dealt with, to arches of 
wrought iron would seem but a step, yet 
it was not till 1864 that a wrought-lron 
arch B. of importance was constructed, 
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when there was built a B. of 3 spans 
crossing the Rhino at Coblenz, having 
openings of 313 ft. The ribs are of open- 
work design rising a part of their height 
above the road level. In 1874 was com- 
pleted Capt. Ead’s great B. over the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. This is of 3 
spans, 602, .520, and 502 ft., the centre 
arch rising 47 4 ft. The arches ore formed 
of open triangulated ribs, supporting the 
roadway by vertical columns at the apices 
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TRUSSES 

A, Howe; B, BoUman; C, Fink; D, Whipple; 
E, Pratt. 


I’ratt type. In the accompanying dia- 
grams indicating the forms of the various 
trusses, thin lines show members in ten- 
sion, tldck lines those in compression. 
The St. Louis municipal B. crossing the 
Mississippi has 3 spans each of C68 ft., 
carrying a double deck, with 2 railway 
lines and a road for vehicular traffic and 


(jt the arcb bracing. The general appear- 
ance Ls very fine. This is one of the 
earliest instances of the use of steol on 
lan?e B. work, though for small Ba. it had 
been used in this country in 1861. Other 
Bs. of importance are the Douro viaduct 
by Seyrig of 525 ft. span, having crescent- 
shaped arches, liinged at the springing, 
the Viaur B., France, of 722 ft. span, 
having hinges at the crown and at the 
springing, and the Niagara Falls B., 
replacing in 1897 an earlier suspension B. 
The spnn of this arcb, which is hinged 
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passengers. The girders are 110 ft. deep 
at the centre, reduced towards the ends, 
having Pratt bracing, with subsidiary 
members. The piers are founded on 
caissons reaching rock at about 137 ft. 
below high-water level. The total weight 
of steel-work, including approaches, is 
23,200 tons. In each of the girder spans 
complete there are 4250 tons of steel, ex- 
olusivo of piers. Considerable saving was 


at the springings only, is 840 rt. The 
bridge between Norway and Sweden, 
whi^ was completed in 1946, is the 
highest bridge in Europe, being 200 ft. 
above Svine Sund. It has a single span 
of 465 ft., and a total length of 1260 ft. 

Cantilever Ba., in which the structure of 
the B. is carried out from either side 
toward the middle of the opening, where 
the projecting ends are ooimeot/ed by an 
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intermediate grirdor span, were in a crude 
form known in very early times by the 
Chinese, being constructed in timber. 
Of modern examples may be mentioned 
the Sukkur B., over the R. Hoogly, 1889, 
of 820 ft. span, carrying a single line of 
railway, and the Forth B., completed in 
1890 by Baker. This B. has 2 main spans 
of 1710 ft. each. There are 3 cantilevers, 
connected over the prin. openings by in- 
dependent girder spans of 350 ft. The 
length from end to end of the cantilevered 
part of the B. is 5330 ft. The middle 
part of each complete cantilever rests at 
4 points, those of the mid cantilever, 
which occurs at the is. of Inchgarvio, 


longest suspension B. in the Brit. Empire. 
Its main span is 1500 ft. long. The 
Birchenough B. across the Sabi R., in 
S. Rbodeoia, which was opened in 1935, 
is one of the longest single-span Bs. in the 
world; its single span arch is 280 ft. above 
the riv., and is 1080 ft. In length. In 
England the 531 -ft. span of the new Tyne 
steel arch B. is the largest in the country. 
The clearance of 84 ft. allows full head- 
room for the type of ships using the riv., 
and the height to the top of the arch is 
200 ft. The 4 chief types of Bs. for largo 
spans, in which girder, arch, cantilever, 
or suspension principles appear, may bo 
adopted for spans increasing in the order 



being in the direction of the B.’s length 
260 ft. apart. The arrangement is stable 
and convincing In appearance, and differs 
in this rcBixict from the great B. over the 
St. Lawrence at Quebec, which is of 
cantilever form, having a centre span of 
1800 ft., the cantilevers resting upon 
points, and deriving their whole stability 
from the land anchorages upon the shore. 
The Blackwell Is. B. by Ingersoll consists 
of 5 spans of cantilever construction; the 
second and fourth spans are of 1182 and 
1)84 ft., the centre or is. span of 630 ft. 
being continuous from pier to pier and 
projecting to the centre of either riv. 
span, where it connects to the ends of the 
shore cantilevers. The end spans of 
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about 640 ft. are the overhanging ends 
of the short anns. The soifit of the B. is 
sensibly straight, the top of the girders 
following indifferently well the moment 
curve proper to this form of construction. 
One of the most remarkable engineering 
feats in the construction of cantilever 
Bs. is the Sydney Harbour B., wliich was 
designed by Ralph Fin^oman and opened 
in Mar. 1932. It is the largest single- 
span arch B. in the world, its span being 
1680 ft. in length. The top of the arch is 
445 ft. above high-water level, while the 
roadway, which is suspended below the 
arch, is 170 ft. above the water level, and, 
botng 150 ft. wide, can accommodate 6 
lines of traffic, besides carrying 2 10 -ft. 
pathways. The total length of this 
B. is 3816 ft., Including approaches. 
The Lion’s Gate B., across the entrance 
to Vancouver Harbour, which was 
opened by King George Vl. during his 
visit to Canada in 1939, is said to be the 
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named. The choice of type is influenced 
greatly by considerations of economy, 
having regard to peculiarities of site. 
As types there is not a great deal to choose 
between them for spans from 300 to 700 
ft. Beyond this the last 2 named are, with 
rare exceptions, used. For very large 
spans the disadvantages of the suspension 
B. begin to be iess apparent, and If the 
anchorages are readily effected, that type 
may be the most economical. In any 
large B. the amount of moving or live load 
per foot run of B. has a grroater Influence 
on the question of ecouoinlc type than the 
type itself on its merits as a type. Opening 
Ra., in which a part of the structure is 
temporarily removed to leave a clear 
opening over water, or to make a break in 
the road for purposes of defence, are many 
hundred years old, and in the early form 
consisted of means provided to raise by 
chains a short length of B. floor. Swing 
Bs., in which some part of the B. turns 
upon a pivot, the weight perhaps sup- 
ported by rollers, are hardly more than a 
centuiT old. This type is largely used, 
and has been applied to give a free open- 
ing of as much as 500 ft., os in the great 
swing span over the R. St. Lawrence, 
carrying 2 raitroads, a trolley track, a 
carriage road, and footways. A swing 
B. carrying 234 ft. of the Bridgewater 
canal crosses the Manchester ship canal 
at Barton ; this has openings on either side 
of the central pier of 90 ft. each. The 
weight of water carried is 760 tons, and 
the total turning weight 1350 tons. The 
ends are closed during turning by gates, 
and water-tight connection to the canal 
ends proper is made by a rubber-faced^ 
wedge device operated by hydraulic 
rams. In Bascule Bs. the moving portion 
turns vertically about a pivot, rising till 
the opening is left clear. The arrange- 
ment may be single-leaf or double, as in 
the cAse of the Tower B. over the Thames, 
which has a centre opening of 200 ft., 
with 2 leaves each of 100 ft. overhang to 
meet at the centre when down. In 
Rolling Bs., of which the Schertzer variety 

X 
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18 best known, tbe openlnif part of the 
etructuro Is formed with a rounded end 
suitably ballasted, upon which the open- 
ing: part is caused to roll backwards till 
the span assumes an upright position, no 
longer obstructing the waterway. The 
heaviest opening B. of this kind, at 
Kcadby in Yorkshire, is of 3000 tons 
weight. The heaviest swing B. in the 
world is believed to bo the Sacramento 
double-deck B., which has a swing span of 
390 ft. and is operated by 2 80-h.p. elec- 
tric motors and, despite its groat weight, 
can be opened or closed in 2i min. In 
Traverser Bs. that part of the structure 
crossing the space to be occasionally 
freed is made to roll bodily backwards, 
telescoi)ing within itself, with suitable 
mechanical arrangements to meet the 
difficulty presented by coincidence of 
road surface on the moving and the fixed 
portions of the B. A structure of this 
kind crosses the R. Doe. Transporter 
Bs., of which many now exist, have an 
overhead arrangement of horizontal 
girders, or some form of stift’ened sus- 
pension B., at a sufficient height to give 
the desired headway, with a platform 
suspended therefrom, which, accommo- 
dating vehicular and passenger loads, is 
drawn across from side to side. Of this 
kind the lluncorn transporter B. over 
the Mersey, constnictod by Webster, has 
a clear opening of 1000 ft. Formerly 
Bs. used in military operations w^ero con- 
structed chiefly of timber, and were formed 
of plain or trussed beams, which may be 
supported by trestles. Cantilever and 
suspension types are used for larger spans, 
and for crossing wide rivs. are commonly 
of the floating description. The para- 
mount condition is ability to erect 
quickly. During the last hundred years 
founding in winter has received great 
attention; till then piling, where a rlv.- 
bed was soft or loose, was occasionally 
resorted to, or, to lay hare a portion of the 
bed, cofferdams were adopted. These 
W’cre commonly made of double rows 
of piles, rendered watertight by clay 
puddle. Later, close piling, grooved and 
tongued, was used, particularly in c^es 
where wde obstructions in the riv. were 
objectionable. Cylinder piers of iron or 
steel are frequently sunk by excavating 
in the interior, the bottom being open, by 
mechanical grabs working below water, or 
the cylinder being in clay, by pumping 
out the contained water and working in 
the dry. Where the strata are per- 
meable tbe top of such a cylinder may bo 
closed, and a lock having double doors 
being provided, the interior air is put 
under pressure just sufficient to exclude 
the water. This, the pneumatic method, 
is applied also to boxes or caissons of 
considerable size, a good example being 
the S. caisson sunk for the Quebec B., 
which goes down 110 ft. to solid rock. In 
the deep sands of Indian rivs., brick 
cylinders are much used for B. piers. 
These, being hollow, have strong steel 
curbs around the bottom edge, and sink 
by their owm w'eight, assisted, it may be, 
by supplementary loading at the top. 
The enclosed sand Is commonly reraoved 


by grabs, and the Interior finally tilled 
with concrete. In America caissons are 
occasionally made of timber, or timber is 
used for what is known as crib work, in 
which massive constructions are framed 
together and loaded with stone to sink 
and form a solid base. The cost of H. 
piers in relation to the spans supported 
by them is important. The more costly 
it is to construct piers the greater shoulli 
be the spacing between them, for economv. 
The object generally is to adopt such 
openings os will make the total cost a 
minimum. This is achieved when there 
is equality in the rate of variation due to 
span, of the cost of the piers and the cost 
of the superstructure, both reckoned at 
per ft. run of the B., and for girder Bs. 
is generally, but not of necessity, secured 
when tl»e total cost of piers ecpiols the 
total cost of the main girders. 

As regards methods of design, there is 
no information available as to how the 
engineers of anct. times developed the 
cfipacity to build so well as they did — by 
what reasoning they reached the forms 
and proportions adopted. What scien- 
tific knowledge they had was largely 
abstract in its nature, and though the 
state of the constructive arts indicates 
skill, the skill displayed is not so marked 
as to postulate advancement in any 
measure approaching that which now 
obtains. It is probable that In B.- 
building, as in other arts, much was 
learned by trial, and by failure. To con- 
clude that the methods used were scientltlc 
in the sense now understood, because flue 
examples of work yet remain, would be to 
ignore the likelihood of many fallure.s, 
failures as little foreseen os any certainty 
of success. Without knowledge of the 
comi)utation of stresses, a knowledge of 
the resistance of materials to stress woiild 
be of little use, yet it is reasonable to 
think some principles of construction 
may have been perceived and applied in 
practice. As to the strength of solid 
beams. It is probable that the fact of a 
beam’s strength increasing at a more rapid 
rate than the beam’s depth simply, was 
known long since, though the precise 
laws governing this may have been un- 
known. It is an elementary fact to-day 
that a loose cord hanging between sup- 
port and loaded in a particular manner 
will assume a particular form, and that 
this corresponds to the form which must 
be given to an arched frame similarly 
loaded to ensure equilibrium— corre- 
sponds, in fact, to the form of an arch 
which shall be stable, and if of sufficient 
thickness, safe. Though the ability to 
calculate or lay out such a figure was 
probably wanting, yet the perception of 
a connection between a loaded cord and 
an arch ring similarlj^ loaded may have 
been perceived, and applied by experi- 
ment to solve some of the problems occur- 
ring hi arch and dome construction. It 
is inovltiible that the nature and effects 
of tensile, compressive, and transverse 
stress should have been appreciated in 
some degree — the skill with which the 
Egyptians framed together articles of 
domostio use makes this apparent. 
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Coming to later times, but before the | 
enimciation of any definite piinciplea of 
statics, the nicety with which the Gothic 
builders adjusted resistu-uce to thrust 
makes It probable enough that some 
method of reasoning or of experiment 
must have been applied, together with 
the exercise of judgment trained by 
constant use, at a time when routine 
methods of computation of any nicety 
were certain! j' w^nnting. The tti-st evi- 
dence of any attempt to deal with ques- 
tions of strongtli matiiematically is 
found in t!)e cfTort of Galileo in 1038 to 
formulate the laws governing the trans- 
verse strength of rectangular bearaa. lie 
reached the conclusion that tliis varied 
ns the breadth, and as the square of the 
depth, and though right to this extent, 
fell into error in assuming rigidity of 
material up to the poiut of rupture, which 
was thought to occur by yielding to 
tension from the top edge of tlio beam 
downward, placing the neutral axis, aa 
now termed, at the top of the section. It 
is most likely that Galileo understood 
that this was not strictly true, but stated 
his proposition as a first rough approxi- 
mation to the truth. The law of pro- 
portionality between stress and strain, 
i.e. between force applied and yield 
resulting, was discovered by Hooke in 
1660, and pub. 1678. This, the great 
fundamental principle upon which all 
modem design may be said to rest, was 
not at first fully appreciated. Mariotte, 
resorting to experiment, eslab. that beams 
under transverse load were subject to 
compressive stress In the upper part, and 
tensile stress in the lower, and perceiving 
that there must be some part between 
the upper and lower surfaces at which 
change of stress would occur, arbitrarily 
assigned this to the centre of gravity of 
the section, in which he happened to be 
right. Jacques Hernonilli (Swiss mathe- 
matician, 1654-1705) studying the flexure 
of beams between 1604 and 1705, wtis 
the first to construct what are known 
as stress-strain curves, a graphic method 
of disjdaying the relationship of stress to 
strain, but was not wholly correct in bis 
conclusions. Parent in 1713 perceived 
that in any beam the total stress above 
the neutral axis must equal that of con- 
trary kind below, fixed the position of the 
neutral axis as being coincident with the 
centre of gravity of the section, and 
showed that stress varied uniformly from 
the ncutraJ axis outwards. Coulomb in 
1773 reannmmccd Parent’s conclusions, 
it is supposed with no previous knowledge 
of those conclusions. Finally, Saint- 
Venant gave a complete mathematical 
analysis of beam phenomena ns now under- 
stood. The determination of stresses in 
framed and other atnictiiros began, it may 
be said, with the discovery by Galileo of 
the funicular curve, which has already 
been referred to as a curve of equilibrium 
in connection with arch structures, but 
the studies of investigators were for fully 
100 yea-rs from Galileo’s time confined 
chiefly to the determination of the loading 
proper to particular curves, finding in 
this scope for mathematical analysis of a 
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high order. Parent, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, ascertained the 
precise loading neccjssary to simple 
stability of the semicircular tigiue, and 
defined the catenary curve. These studies 
wore supposed to have a bearing upon the 
correct design of arches, but being pushed 
to theoretical extremes, with little regard 
to actual conditions of thick arch con- 
struction, were of little value. More 
practical investigations into the theory 
of arches were later pursued by La Hire, 
Coulomb, and Moseley. The resolution 
of forces lias been known as a simple 
theorem from the time of Galileo, to 
whom it is due, but Whipple was perhaps 
the first, in 1846, correctly to analyse the 
stresses in a truss. The first really con- 
venient application of known principles 
was by (.-Icrk Maxwell, who estab. In 1864 
the method of reciprocal figures by whicij, 
given the form of a frame (witli certain 
limitations) and the direction and amount 
of the forces acting upon it, a <liagraiii 
may be drawn to a definite s(!alo, which 
gives, by tlie length of its lines, the 
amounts of the stresses in the frame; this, 
with a simple system of lettering the parts 
for ready identification, duo to Bow, 
renders a graphic solution a compara- 
tively simple matter in cases where the 
stresses are determinate by static prin- 
ciples, The stresses in a frame may, with 
the same reservation, be determined by 
an application of the principle of the 
lever, and by other methods. Diffl- 
ctilties arise In cases where the frame is 
not statically determinate, where a girder 
In one length rests upon more than 2 
supports, and in elastic arches with less 
than 3 hinges. Various methods are in 
use for dealing with questions of this 
character. Without some simplification 
of the conditions really obtaining, calcu- 
lations of this kind aro apt to be involved 
or Impracticable, and the tendency is to 
avoid methods of construction which 
rentier sucli computations necessary, with 
the lasting disadvantage of possible injury 
resulting from displacement of founda- 
tions. On the other hand, in the case of 
arches, the disuse of hinged bearings at 
the springing^ and at the crowm is 
favourable to general stifl'ness of the 
structure. It has been said that the de- 
termination of stresses in the members of 
a structure would be valueless w'ithout 
some knowledge of the behaviour of 
materials under stress. The earliest ex- 
periments in this direction were crude and 
unreliable, but tests of value wore made 
by Tredgold, Barlow, Fairbalrn, Hodg- 
kinson, and others; the whole study is 
barely 100 vears old. In recent years 
experimental work, continued to destriu'- 
tion, has been carried out upon materials 
as such, and upon the parts of structures, 
iarticularly strut members and riveted 
oints, and upon structures to a l.orge 
scale. Tests of the elastic deformation 
of parts of Bs. have also been made, with 
a view to ascertain what difference there 
may bo between the observed and tlie 
calculated result. The assumption in 
calculating girders having riveted con- 
nections, that the connection is as though 
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hinged, is not satisfactory, and tboug^h 
leading to but little error in frames having 
slender members, results in uncertainty as 
to the nature and amount of the stresses 
at the connections, and in tlie membei’S 
of a frame, where these are of exceptional 
breadth. This, though not satisfactory, 
does not appear in practice to lead to in- 
convenience. It is probable that in 
wrought iron, and more so in steel, any 
considerable secondary st ress w’hich may 
be developed when the structure is new 
is in course of time modified by yiehl of 
the parts, the ultimate condition of the 
metal under strain or deformation w'hich 
is not progressive being in no sense pre- 
judiced. The effects of variation ami 
reversals of stress in structural materials 
have been studied, notably by Wohler 
and liaiischinger, with the broad result 
for steel that resistances to stress of 
constant amount — to stress varying be- 
tween zero and a maximum of one kind 
(tension or compression) — and to stress 
varying between maxima of differing 
kinds, are proportional to 3, 2, and 1. 
Attention bos also been given to the 
effects of impact, which is now commonly 
covered by percentage allowances added 
to the known live loads, these allow^ancos 
being based upon experience and judg- 
ment. As the span of Ba. increases, tlie 
weight of that part of the structure de- 
voted to carrying the load from side to 
side Increases at a somewhat rapid rate. 
For small structures, the weight of sup- 
porting girders, for instance, may he 
little compared with the load supported, 
but in the case of large spans the structure 
itself may greatly exceed the w'eight of 
the load carried. The cost rises for large 
spans even more rapidly. The design of 
small Bs. is a simple matter, the practice 
in such structures is so well understood 
as to give no special trouble, but the 
labour involved in works of magnitude or 
of exceptional diflaculty may be extreme. 
To illustrate this, particulars relating to 
the Forth B. are to the point. The W’ork 
of design and detailing covered about 9 
years, part of this being concurrent with 
the progress of the work. The staff of 
engineers and draughtsmen employed 
appears to have been about 20, and the 
cost, exclusive of chief engineer’s fees, 
about £28,000, with rents and general 
office charges additional : this corresponds 
to about 10s. per ton of steelwork in the 
structure. In more recent years there 
has become available for B. construction 
the composite material, reinforced con- 
crete, in which bars either round or of 
special section are used in combination 
with concrete of exc;eptional density and 
strength, the chief function of the steel 
being to resist tensile stresses and of the 
concrete to offer resistance to compres- 
sion. Solid beam Bs. in this material are 
now used in America, and arches of con- 
siderable size. The Stein Teufen B., 
Switzerland, with a span of 259 ft., may 
be named as a fine example, and the 
Sergolomonto B. In Rome, of 328 ft. span, 
as one of the largest yet built in this way. 
In France girders of the Pratt and bow- 
string type have also been constructed. 


but for Bs. in this country it finds little 
favour, though occasionally used for high- 
way purposes, In which, as a rule, heavy 
and quick-moving loads are infrequent. 
For railway Bs. some doubt exists os to 
whether the vibration caused by heavy 
locomotives may not reduce the grip of 
the concrete upon the steel, which u it 
occurs would bo serious, biit there appears 
no evidence of this in reinforced concrete 
structures designed with liberal margins, 
and if this apprehension is not justified, 
this material would bo economical in 
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maintenance, os in first cost. It is not, 
bow'ever, in railway work, adaptable to 
alterations or reconstruction, such as is 
frequently necessary with growth of 
tramc, or for other reasons, as no rcin- 
f(»roed concrete structure is fit to carry its 
full load till many weeks after being built. 
In designing (1948) the proposed B. over 
the R. Severn, England, attention was 
given to the effect of wind on the roadway, 
as stiffening of the roadway with solid 
g^ders nmning the whole length is con- 
sidered to be the cause of disaster to many 
Bs. Tests pointed to the value of using 
open -latticed girders, which gave stability 
in gales up to 90 m.p.h. The world’s 
first aluminium alloy B., with a span of 
121 ft., was opened at Sunderland in 1918. 

The United Statee. The oldest w’oodeu 
bridge was the ‘Great Bridge.’ Boston, 
built in 1062, but the first noteworthy 
bridge was Roebling’s suspension over 
Niagara R. in 1855, span 821 ft. In 1870 
be desigried Brooklyn bridge, span 1595 
ft. between stone towers 280 ft. above 
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water. Two other suspension B. over 
E. Riv., New York, w'ere built 20 years 
later— WUllamsburg in 1904 (1600 ft.) 
and Manhattan in 1909 (1470 ft.). Canti- 
lever construction began in 1876 and the 
Queenshorough bridge. Now York, com- 
pleted 1909, has span of 1182 ft. The first 
metal arch was Eads’s bridge at St. Louis, 
1873, and in 1912 the railw^ay bridge. Hell 
Gate arch, over E. R., was started. 
The Sciotoville bridge over the Ohio, 2 
spans of 775 ft., is a foremost achieve- 
ment In continuous bridge construction. 
Grow'th of motor traffic caused the con- 
struction of sev. important highway 
B. — in 1920 2 Chicago bascule 

B., double-decked; in 1922 Ironton 
bridge, Ohio, span 1425 ft.; and In 1924 
Bear Mt. bridge, Hudson R., span 1632 
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ft. The grreat highway bridge from 
Philadelphia to Camden over Delaware 
R., designed by Modjeski, was com- 
pleted in 1P26. Length between an- 
chorages is 2253 ft. and main span 1750 
ft. Two snspeusion cables were used, 
each 30 in. diameter, consisting of 18,666 
wire strands. Main towers rise 385 ft. 
above water. 1927 saw the opening of 2 
important B. — in IVIay the cantilever 
bridge over the Carqninez Straits, Cali- 
fornia, and in Aug. the International 
Peace bridge between Buffalo, U.S.A., 
and Fort Erie, Canada. In 1927 also 3 
B. were put under construction to connect 
Staten Is. to the mainland. The Outer- 
bridge crossing, named after the first 
chairman of the port authority, from 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, to Totten- 
ville, Staten Is., is a high-level cantilever 
structure over Arthur Kill, being 13.5 ft. 
above water as the Kills are navigable. 
Central span is 750 ft., and total length, 
including apiuoachcs, 10,200 ft. The 
other cantilever bridge stretches from 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, to Howland Hook, 
Staten Is., with a centre channel span of 
6 7 2 ft . The stool a rch bridge from Bayonne, 
New Jersey, to Staten Is. crosses the Kill- 
van-Kull with a single 1650-ft. span. A 
4 -lane roadway with provision for the 
addition of 2 more lanes is suspended 
from this arch. The Grand Canyon, 
Colorado R., was spanned by an arch, 
and for the Memorial bridge over Potomac 
R., Washington, the architectural de- 
signs have been drawn up. In 1928 and 
1929 sov. large suspension B. w’cro com- 
pleted — Strcubenvillo bridge, Ohio, 689 
ft. span; Ambassador’s bridge, Detroit, 
1850 ft. span: Mid-IIudsou bridge, Pough- 
keepsie, 1.500 ft. span; and Mi. Hope 
bridge, Rhode Is., 1200 ft. span. In size 
these B. have been superseded by the 

g reat Hudson R. bridge from New York 
ity to New Jersey. This bridge crosses 
the Hudson with a central span of 3500 
ft., the weight of the suspended structure 
being 120,000 tons. This is the most 
striking modern Amer. bridge, with its 
steel towers 63.5 ft. above high water and 
a clearance of 213 ft. above liigh water at 
the centre so that the largest ocean-going 
ships can at all times pass beneath with 
their masts standing up. The essential 
object in the design of this bridge w'as to 
allow of enlargement after the initial 
opening, so as to meet ever-changing 
conditions. Thus, though the floor has 2 
ilecks the lower will probably not be in 
use for some years. The upper has a 
centre roadway 49 ft. wide, to carry 4 
lines of heavy traffic, and outsi<lo road- 
ways 24 ft. wide, and 2 footpaths Hi ft. 
wide. The towers, massive so as to 
express their function of supporting the 
tremendous weight of the suspended 
span, are each 210 ft, wide and 65 ft. long 
at the base. The engineer responsible 
for the Hudson R. bridge is O. H. Am- 
mann, formerly chief assistant to Gustav 
Lindenthal, who built the Hell Gate arch. 

The Huey Long bridge across the 
Mississippi, the latest of that riv.’s 29 
major B., is 4i m. in length, including its 
approaches, and Is numbered among the 


world’s greatest B. It was opened on 
Dec. 16, 1935. Its central cantilever span 
has a total length of 790 ft. from pier to 
pier, of which .500 ft. comprise a sus- 
pended span supported by cantilever 
arm. A new bridge, over 8 m. long, begun 
in 193.5, cf»nnect8 San Francisco with its 
suburb Oakland. Ships of any tonnage 
can pass under it. A still more striking 
bridge is the new suspension bridge across 
the Golden Gate, San Francisco. Its 
central span is 4200 fl. long, with 2 sifie 
spans of 1100 ft. enrh, giving a clearance 
of 225 ft., with towers 760 ft. high. Tho 
bridge across the Grand Canyon, in 
Arizona, completed in 1929, is notable for 
having the highest steel arch of any 
bridge in the world: the floor is 475 ft. 
above the water level and the span of 
the bridge is 616 ft. See also Bridging, 
Military. 

See H. H. Bii'd, Praclical Design of Plafe 
Girder Bridges, 1920; D. B. Stoinmann, 
Suspension Bridges, 1922; W. J. M. 
Kankine. Civil Euginecring, 1926; W. L. 
Scott, Reinforced Concrete Bridges, 1931; 
C. E. Inglis, Vibration in Railway Bridges, 
1934; A. Morley, Theory of Structures, 
1934; C. A. Claremont, Spanning Space, 
1939; H. P. PhUpot, Lattice Girder Bridge, 
1939; A. C. Hayden, The Rigid Frame 
Bridge, 1940; G. A. Hool and W. S. Kinno, 
Movable and Long^Span Steel Bridges, 
1943; Min. of Transport, Memorandum 
on Bridge Design and Construction, 1945: 
-J. Husband and W. Harby, Structural 
Engineering, 1947. 

Bridge, a card game developed from 
whist and introduced about 1894. Tho 
cards are dealt as in whist, except that 
tho last card is not exposed. The dealer 
has the tuivilege of declaring what suit 
con.stitutes trumT)s, and he is influenced 
by the different scoring values of the 
various suits. Spades count 2 points 
for every trick above 0, clubs 4 points, 
diamonds 6 points, hearts 8 points, and 
no trumi>H 12 points. After considering 
his own hand, tho dealer may leave 
tho duty of declaring trumps to his 
partner, but no further roramimication 
than the bore words * 1 leave it’ is allowed. 
When trumps have been called, the 
‘leader,’ or opponent on the left of the 
dealer, may ‘double’ tho value of each 
trick, or, following him, the third player 
may exercise that right, in case of a 
double, tho dealer or his partner may 
‘redouble,’ wliich means that tho value 
of a trick is quadrupled. This again may 
be doubled, and so on until a maximum 
of 100 points a trick is reached. After the 
leader has played his first card, the second 
player, or ‘dummy,’ lays his hand face 
upwards on the table and takes no further 
part in actual play, tho dealer playing 
both hands. Otherwise play proceeds as 
in whist. The scoring is recorded on 
paper ruled with 2 vortical columns 
crossed by a horizontal line about half 
Tvay. The values of tricks above 6 are 
scored below the line to either side, while 
above the line are scored honours, chicane, 
and points for grand and little slam. 
The honours consist of aoe, king, queen, 
knave, and 10 of the trump suit, and for 
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3 or ‘simple* honours a side scores the 1 Ij)ndon, 1921; Shakespearian Music, 1923 
value of 2 tricks: for 4 honours, 4 tricks; (Dent): d. at the Cloisters, Westminster 


for 5 honours, 5 tricks; for 4 honours in 1 
hand, 8 tricks; for 5 honours, 4 in 1 hand, 

9 tricks; for 5 honours in 1 baud, 10 
tricks. In no trumps, aces are counted 
as honours, 3 counting 30 points, 4 
counting 40 points, and 4 in 1 hand 100 
points. ‘Chicane’ means the absence in 
1 hand of any trump cards; the side 
possessing the hand scores points equlva- 
ent to simple honours. If all the tricks 
are taken, ‘grand slam’ is recorded, 
counting 40 points; if all but 1 are taken, 
20 points are scored for ‘little slam.* A 
game is concluded when 1 side completes 
30 points below the line, and a fresh game 
starts. The first side to win 2 games is 
awarded the rubber, for which 100 ipoints 
are scored in the honour column. The 
total Score is arrived at by adding all 
point-s above and below the line. 

Three-handed B . — When 3 persons 
play, 4 hands are dealt, the dealer playing 
his own and dummy’s. If the dealer 
‘leaves’ the declaration, the trump is 
determined by the constitution of 
dummy’s hand. If there are 3 aces, ‘no 
trumps’ must be called, otherwise the 
longest suit constitutes trumps. If 2 
suits are of equal length, the pips are 
counted, ace counting 11 and other 
honours 10 each. If 2 suits are still 
equal, the suit of higher scoring value 
becomes the trump suit. Only <leclara- 
tlons which are won are scored below the 
line, the opponents score above the lino if 
the declaration is lost, together with 
honours, etc., os in ordinary B. 60 points 
are scored In honours for each game, and 
50 more for the rubber. See also 
Auction Bridok ; Contract Bridge. 

Bridge, Sir Cyprian Arthur George 
(1839-1924), Brit, admiral, 5. at St. .lohn’s, 
Newfoundland. He entered the Navy' in 
18.63, and becarnerear-admlral in 1892. On 
his retirement, in 1904, was commander- 
in-chief of the China station. He served 
on various committees; on explosives, 
ordnance, etc.; also, on the commission 
on the North Sea incident of 1904, and 
on the commission to inquire into the 
campaign in Mesopotamia, 1916. 

Bridge, Sir John Frederick (1844-1924), 
Eng. musician, b. at Oldbury, Worcester- 
shire. When about 14 years of age, he 
was articled to John Hopkins, organist of I 
Rochester Cathedral, where hi.s father j 
held n lay clerkshi]P. He W’as organist of 
Trinity Church, Windsor, 186.6-69, and 
of Mancliestor Cathedral 1869-76. As 
organist at Westminster Abbey from 1875, 
he officiated on many important occa- 
sions, notably at Queen Victoria’s jubilee 
services, and at the coronation of King 
Edward VII. and of King George V. He 
was knighted at Queen Victoria’s diamond 
Jubilee in 1897. Ho was King Edward 
prof, at London Univ. from its foundation 
1902 ; and ho pub. sov. cantatas, oratorios, 
and works on the theory of music, in 
addition to publishing and editing a con- 
siderable amount of church music. He 
pub. a ‘record of service* entitled A 
Westminster Pilgrim, in 1919; Twelve 
Good Musicians, 1920; The Old Cryes of 


Abbey, Mar. 18. 

Bridge head, in fortification, is a build- 
ing intended to cover the passage across 
a riv. by means of fortifications on one or 
both banks. Should an army require to 
pass over a bridge, it is very necessary to 
protect it from an attack by the enemy, as 
its passage must necessarily bo slow and 
dilficiilt: the works of the B. must there- 
fore bo strong enough to ensure the bridge 
against harm by hostile firing. In earlier 
times, when only short-range weapons 
were In use, the B. formed a protection 
for the bridge only, but modern times and 
conditions have made it needful to con- 
struct far stronger bridge-defences. 

Bridgeman of Leigh, William 
Clive B., first Viscount (1864-1935); only 
son of Rev. John Robert Orlando B.. 
third son of second earl of Bradford 
(Salop), and rector of Weston-under- 
Llzard, Staffordshire. Educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. Assistant private secre- 
tary to Lord Knutsford (colonial secre- 
tary) 1889-92, and to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach 1895-97. Represented Oswestry 
div. of Shropshire in parliament 1906-29. 
In Coalition Gov. was junior lord of 
treasury and pari, secretary in various 
depts. Privy Councillor 1920, homo 
.secretary in Conservative Govs., 1922-24. 
His deportation of Art O’Brien, 1923, was 
declared illegal by court of appeal, and 
necessitated an Art of Indemnity. On 
Conservatives’ return to power, Nov. 1924. 
he became first lord of the Admiralty, and 
was active in developing the project for 
the Singapore naval base. Created vis- 
count in 1929. 

Bridgend, tn. in Glamorganshire, Wales, 
on the R. (Igmore, 144 m. S.E. of Neath. 
It has various small industries, including 
ironworks, coal mines, stone quarries, a 
tamioiT. etc. Pop. 10,000. 

Bridgenorth, see Bridgnorth. 

Bridge of Allan, a watering-place on 
the R. Allan, Stirlingshire, with the chief 
saline waters in Sc'otland. A meeting 
for Scottish athletic games is held 
annually and there are large cotton manu- 
facturing works and a paper manufactory. 
Pop. of burgh, 3200. 

Bridge of Sighs. The name given to the 
covered way leading from the ducal 
palace to the State prison in Venice. The 
name owes its origin to tho fact that it 
was over this way that offenders under 
soutonce of death were conducted to their 
fate. 

Bridge of Weir, mrkt. tn. In W. Ren- 
frcwshii'c, Scotland, 6 m. to the W. of 
l^aisley. Pop. 2500. 

Bridgeport, seaport and city of Fair- 
field CO., Connecticut, U.S.A. It is 
situated on Long Is. Sound, and is about 
60 m. N.E. from New York. It has a 
considerable coasting trade, and a safe 
harbour for small vessels. The manufs. 
are sewing machines, machinery, 
iron and bronze goods, arms, railway 
w'agons, electrical appamtus, and rubber 
goods. Pop. 147,000. 

Bridges, Sir George Tom Molesworth 
(1871-1939), Brit, soldier. Artillery sub- 
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altern in 1892, reached the rank of major- 
general in 191 7 and of lieutenant-general in 
1922. In the First World War he com- 
manded the 19th Div., head of military 
missions with TJelgian Army, and to U.S.A. 
Governor of S. Australia, 1922-27. 

1925. 

Bridges, Robert Seymour (1844-1930), 
Kiig. poet, was educated at P'.ton, Corpus 
Christl College, Gjcford, and later was a 
medical student at St. Barth olomew'’s, 
London. For some time assistant physi- 
cian at the Children’s Hospital, Great 
Ormond Street, he afterwards was on the 
staff at the Great N. Hospital. Having 
ample private means, he retired from 
practice in 1882 to devote himself to 
literature. His knowledge of medicine 
and contact with suffering humanity un- 
doubtedly account for the deep and subtle 
insight into the well-springs of human 
nature which characterises so much of 
his work, particularly in poems on the 
mystery of the body and the miraculous 
spirit of man. Occasionally, too, as in 
his classical hexameters, he expressly 
belauds the achievemeuts of medicine, 
for example, in the person of Pasteur, 
against mankind’s ‘ microscojdc foes.’ In 
1894 he married Monica, daughter of 
Alfred Waterhouse, B.A., a love match 
which is often rettected in many of his 
carlif^st as well as latest love poems. In 
1913, when ho was appointed poet 
laureate in succession to Alfred Austin, 
many described him tis an acndctnic poet; 
but though ho shunned publicity, his 
muse is not remote from human concerns, 
and if his poetry will never bo ‘ popular/ it 
often approaches the authentic in ecst^y 
and tendernesvs. His finished artistry^ 
which mitigates the somewhat unmusical 
note of his more cx]»crimcntal quantita- 
tive hexameters and elegiacs, and deft 
workmanship, combined with real fer- 
vour, give him an unassailable place 
(mmng our national poets as the link 
lietween the older and younger schools of 
Eng. lyrical poets. If, in his exploratory 
work, 08 in his efforts to reproduce O.F. 
versification, he is inferior to both Henley 
and Andrew Lang, his reputation does 
not rest on these and similar poetic 
tourneys, even though they aided him 
to acquire a complete mastery of Eng. 
prosody. His finest work and that which 
most evidences his craftsmanship, is, 
perhaps, to he found in such poems ns 
Eros and Psyche, his version of the love’ 
story of Apuleiua, and in many of his 
sonnets. (3thcr notable works arc 
Vejneier : a Masque, The Spirit of Man 
(an anthology in wartime); and Pro- 
metheus, the Fireyirer. In prose, his 
essays on Milton’s prosody and on Keats 
put him not far below Matthew Arnold, 
while he eschews the pessimism of the 
earlier critic. In the same period of his 
highest activity, i*etween 1885 and 1910, 
he also produced some 8 plays, all of the 
order of clo.set drama; and some loyal 
poems of the type of Britannia Victrix. 
The plays incliido a tragedy, Nero, 
vvi*ittcn in 1885, and Tne lieturn of 
Ulyssest 1890; and a comedy. The 
Humours of the Court, in which ho 


modelled himself on Calderon. In 1914 
he produced a privately printed cd. of 
poems, entitled October and other Poems, 
which with some 18 war poems were pub. 
in 1920. In 1916 he pub. The Spirit of 
Man, a collection of prose and verse 
extracts from many writers, designed to 
bring fortitude and peace of mind to his 
countrymen in the dark days of the war. 
Another anthoIogy^, The Chilswell Book 
oj Poetry, for use in schools, was pnb. in 
1924. Many of the best pieces in it - in 
a stylo which B. describes as ‘New 
Miltonic’ — arc full of beauty and humour, 
often rich in philosophic suggestion. 
They w ould seem almost to be by way of 
preliminary to the method he afterwards 
enijiloyed in his final imistorpieee. In- 
cluded in the output of his later prose 
were a Memoir of Henry Bradley of the 
Oxford Dictionary, essays on Shako- 
siieare’s dramas, Free I'erse, Keats and 
Poetic Diction. His care for Eng. pro- 
nunciation led to his becoming an adviser 
to the B.B.C. on the subjet-t. Ho was 
also the founder ami general editor of a 
series of studies in the Eng. language 
known as the S.P.E. Tracts. It was at 
the age of 85 that he pub. his great poem, 
The Testament of Beauty, which 1ms been 
well described as a personal synthesis 
to the making of which had gone all 
the scientific, artistic, iihilosophical, and 
religious energies of a great nature. It 
was in the year of the publication of this 
poem, 1929, that he received the O.M. 
See Arthur Symons, Studies in Prose and 
Terse, 1904; Edward Thompson, Jtobert 
Bridges, 1944. 

Bridges, Sir William Throsby (1801- 
1915), Brit, general, h. at Greenock. Edu- 
cated at Ryde, Isle of Wight ; Itoyal Naval 
Seliool, Greeiiwici) ; then — his parents 
having removed to Canada — at Trinity 
College School, Port Hope, Ontario; and 
at the Canadian Military College, Kingston. 
His parents having again removed, he 
followed them to ^cw S. Wales and 
ol)iaincd a position in the Gov. Roads and 
Bridges dept. Bccauie lieutenaut in New- 
S. Wales TiCTinnnentartillerv, 1885. Served 
in S. Africa, 1899-1900; Acting Q.M.G. 
head(iuarters C'ommoinvcalth military 
forces, 1 !K)2 ; chief of int eiligence, 1905 ; chief 
of general stall’, 1909; and fnau 1910 till 
1914 commandant Royal Military College, 
Duntroon — which ho had foumled. Dur- 
ing the First World War he was witl) the first 
Australian contingent as major-general; 
ami, while commanding the first Aus- 
tralian div. at Gallipoli, ho W'as mortally 
\vounded May 15. He d. at sea on tiie 
201 * 1 . 

Bridget, St., ot yweden (c. 1302-73), 
Roju. Catholic saint, w^as the daughter of 
Birger Persson, governor of Upplaml, and 
of the Idood-royal of Sweden. She was 
man-ied to Ulf (jrudmarsou at the age of 
14, and 8 childrtai were b. of the maniage. 
In 1341 she set out with her husband on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James of 
Compostella in Spain. She foumled the 
order of St. B. or St. Salvador, which 
quickly spread its influence throughout 
Europe. At Chudleigh is the famous 
Brigittine nunnery of Syon House. St. B. 
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was canonised In 13D1, her feast being- 
Oct. 9. She is chiefly remembered on 
account of her visions, which were trans. 
into Lat. by her confessors. 

Bridget, St., of Ireland, ses Brigtt, St. 

Bridgeton, city and co. seat of Cumber- 
land CO., New Jei-sey, U.S.A. It is a 
port built on Cohansey Creek, about 40 m. 
from Philadelphia. There is consider- 
able trade in glass bottles, and there are 
large iron foundries. Pop. 13,300. 

Bridgetown, the cap. of Barbados, with 
a variegated po]). of 15,000. George 
Washington visited it in 1751, and the 
Dutch Adin. de Buy ter attacked it In 
16G5 for 5 hrs. in vain. B. is a well-built 
tn. with wide streets and good shops and 
villas lost in ample gardens. It has a 
cathedral, Codrington College, barracks, 
and an arsenal, and exports sugar and 
molasses. 

Bridgewater, small tn. of Plymouth co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., situated on the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
R., 27 111 . S. of Boston. It lias inannfs. 
of cotton, iron, paper, shoes, nails, 
etc. : also foundries and machine shops. 
Pop. 9000. 

Bridgewater, Francis Egerton, third 
Duke of (1736-1803), who introduced in- 
land navigation in England, was b. on' 
May 21. During hie young days he be- 
came engaged to the duchess of Hamilton, 
but the match was broken off. This 
caused his retirement from society, and he 
estab. a house in the country, where he 
studied .the posaibilitios of canal ti*affic. 
He designed the canal from Worslev to 
Manchester so that it might be utilised 
for the transport of coal from his Worsley 
estate. A remarkable aqueduct across 
the Irwell is a feature of the great achieve- 
ment. With the aid of his engineer, 
James Brindley, he urojected the canal 
connecting Liverpool and Manchester. 
This was begun in 1762, and manifold and 
formidable obstacles had to be sur- 
mounted. The canals were sold to the B. 
Navigation Company in 1872, and in 1887 
were sold to the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. 

Bridgewater, Francis Henry Egerton, 
eighth Earl of (1756-1829), son of John 
Egerton, bishop of Durham, wus 6. on 
Nov. 11. He was educated at Eton and 
Oxford. He studied for the Church, and 
was rector of Middle and Whitchurch, in 
Shropshire. Ho succeeded his brother 
to the title in 1823, but remained un- 
married, and at his death the title became 
c?:tinct. The Egerton MSS. (on the 
literature of France and Italv) were be- 
ciiieathed by him to the Brit. Museum 
along with a sum of £12,000. He also 
left £8000 to be paid to the author of the 
best treatise * On the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
Creation.’ Tbo jiresident of the Royal 
Society (Davies (Gilbert), in whose hands 
lay the decision of the merits of the works, 
divided the money among 8 persons for 8 
separate treatises. These are the cele- 
brated B. Treatises. The list of the 
works is as follows: (1) T?ie Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Moral and In- 
tellectual Constitution of Man, by Thomas 


Chalmers, D.D., 1833; (2) Chemistry, 

Meteorology, ana Digestion, by William 
Pront, M.D., 1834; (3) History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals, by William 
Kirby, 1835; (4) Oeology and Mineralogy, 
by Dean Buckland, 1837; (5) The Hand, 
as evincing Design, by Sir (Jharh^s Bell, 
1837; (6) The Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Physical Condition of Man, 
by John Kidd, M.D., 1837; (7) As- 

tronomy and General Physics, by William 
Whewell, D.D., 1839; (8) Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology, by Peter Mark 
Roget, M.D., 1840. 

Bridgewater, John (c. 1532 -c. 1596), 
Catholic divine, sometimes called by the 
Latinised form of his name, Aquepon- 
tanus. .Graduated M.A. at Oxford, 1556, 
and appointed rector of Lincoln College 
at that univ., 15G3-74, After serving as 
canon residentiary of Wells, the earl of 
Leicester, Robert Dudley, appoiiitod him 
os his domestic chaplain. lie pub. a 
mini her of historical and theological 
works in Lat. 

Bridgewater Canal, one of the first Eng. 
canals to be constructed, was built by 
the order and at the expense of the duke 
of B., for the purpose at first of 
having coals conveyed from Worsley to 
Manchester. It was later on extended 
to the Mersey. See Buidge water, 
Duke of. 

Bridging, Military. Before the intro- 
duction of heavy armament light bridges 
of wood, rope, basket-work, etc., sufficed, 
while various types of rafts and fiat- 
bottomed boats were used for the trans- 
port of horses and wagons. During a 
campaign material rnny have to be carried 
considerable distances, a consideration 
which affects choice of materials. Before 
the First World War military bridges 
were constructed almost entirely of wood, 
but owing to the development of heavy 
field artillery during the present century, 
combined with the invention and use 
of tanks and of mechanical transport 
genernlly, the use of iron and steel became 
necessary. The demolition of bridges is 
one of the most effective means of delay- 
ing the enemy or denying to him the use 
of certain lines of approach or of re- 
stricting his activities to a certain area. 
At the beginning of the First World War 
the lack of heavy B. material was felt 
acutely by the Brit. Army when crossing 
the K. Aisne. Steel spans were, however, 
soon sent to France from England. As 
the war progressed lifting bridges for use 
on canals, and barge -bridges, were also 
constructed ; the latter wore useful m 
spanning GO - ft. gaps, the barge b^ng 
turned in the required direction. The 
successful Ger. advance in the spring of 
1918 caused many bridges to be built on 
the new front, in which a number oi 
rolled-steel Joist spans were erected over 
90V. small streams about St. Omer. 
Much B. work was carried out during tm-^ 
period by tho Amer. engineers in tlic 
Amiens area. In Aug. 1918 tho Aus- 
tralian pioneers also distingniished them- 
selves by erecting 2 high-level bridges at 
Chipilly. The Amers. generally adopted 
the Brit, type of bridge, and produced a 
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pattern with a 60 -ft. epan in which the 
cross girders and flooring were raised to 
allow the sponsons of tanks to ride over 
the girders. 

D. O. Bailey, a Brit, engineer, ga^^e his 
name to a hridgi^ which was of the utmost 
value to the Brit, and Amer. armies in 
the Second Vt'orld War, and became a 
standard method of bridge construction. 
The bridge, which is of steel, provides 
an equipment which can he assembled 
rapidly by hand in various ways in order 
to meet varying requirements of span and 
load. The roadway of timber planking 
is carried between 2 main girders. These 
girders are forniod of steel lattice ‘ panels,* 
each 10 1't. long by 5 ft. 1 in. high, pinned 
together with alloy steel pins. The 
panels are designed to be handled by 6 
men, and the bridge is normally built nn 
rollers and pushed out across the gap os 
each set of panels with cross memoers 
and stiffening pieces is assembled. The 
strength f»f the main girders is varied by 
adding extra panels alongside the first 
and 'or by adding extra storeys above. 
The bridge can bo constructed to carry all 
military loads. A single span can extend 
over a gap of up to 250 ft. The equip- 
ment is also designed for use with pontoons 
as a floating bridge. See also Engin- 
eering, Military. 

Bridgeman, Laura (1829-89), an Amer. 
blind deaf-mute, b. at Hanover, New 
Hampshire. Up to the age of 2 the child 
was organically normal, but she caught 
a severe fever, which utterly destroyed hpr 
senses of hearing and seeing, and seriously 
impaired her nervous system. At the 
age of 8, through the influence of Dr. 
Howe, she was admitted into the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind. At first her 
intellect could only lie reached through 
arbitrary signs, but gradually she mas- 
tered the art of reading in embossed type, 
and thenceforth made extraordinary 
progress. She subsequently learned ad- 
vanced algebra, geography, and ele- 
mentary astronomy. She was of a very 
religious temperament, and w'rote bov, 
little hyums. She was the first blind 
deaf-mute for w^hom a systematic educa* 
tioD was successful. Charles Dickens met 
her, and gives an account of her education 
in his American Notes, Chaj). III. 

Bridgnorth, tn. and municipal bor. of 
Shropshire, England, situated on the 
hanks of the Severn, which divides it into 
the High and Low tns., It has a large 
market., an anct. tn. hall, a library, 
and 0 prison. It mauufs. nails anti 
w^orsted, and docs much trade by the 
Severn. Pop. 5000. 

Bridgwater, a seaport tn. in Somerset- 
Blu.ro, England, about 30 m. from Bristol. 
The R. Parret flow's through the middle 
of the tn., and is spanned by a fine iron 
bridge. The manui. of bath brick is an 
important industry, B. being the only 
place where it is made, the materials for 
which are obtained from the riv.-bed. 
There are also a few potteries. The ex- 
ports are earthenware, bath brick, ce- 
ment; and the imports are coal, timber, 
grain, etc. Pop. 17,500. 

Bridie, James, pseudonym of Osborne 


Henry Mavor, Scottish dramatist, b. at 
Glasgow, Jan. 3, 1888. Educated Glas- 
gow Academy and univ. of Glasgow. 
He entered the medical profession, and 
was honorary consillting physician to the 
Victoria Inflimary, Glasgow, and prof, 
of medicine in the Anderson College, 
Glasgow. His first play to bo produced 
in London was The Anatomist (1931), 
followed by 2 other plays which further 
estab. liis reputation as an original and 
entertaining playwright, Tobias and the 
An pel (1931) and Jonah and the Whale 
(1932). He has written a number of 
other plays, the majority of which have 
b»‘en pub. in addition to production. B. 
is a member of the council of the League 
of Brit. Dramatists, and has taken nn 
active part in the revival of Scottish drama. 

Bridle, that portion of the harness of a 
horse by means of which its direction is 
governed and its speed regulated. It is 
attached to the head and mouth. The 



ordinary single riding B. consists of a 
system of straps, one passing over the 
head, behind the ears, called the head- 
sjtrap; another, the front strap, in front of 
the cars, and horizontally placed and 
joining the head -strap at each end; other 
portions include a cheek-piece, throat- 
band, nose-band, and the reins, nU of 
which are explained by the names they 
bear. The driving B. has usually a pair 
of blinkers fixed to the cheek-pieces in 
(»rder to restrict the vision of the horse, for 
Its tendency to see objects approaching 
from the rear often leads to fright. 
Another variety of the B. is the double or 
Weymouth B., and is generally used in 
hunting, though its use in ordinary driving 
is increasing. It has 2 separate hits, and 
is to be recognised by its chain curb, which 
gives additional powers of control. A 
modification of this double B. is the 
Pelham. It consists of a single bit with 
an additional pair of rings fixed to the 
sides. Improvements regarding the ap- 
pearance of the horse and also its physical 
comfort have seldom hai)pily been made 
to achieve both ends. The bearing-rein, 
fastening to the saddle-pad and thence 
to the bit, has the effect of arching the 
animal’s neck and thereby considerably 
imi)roving its appearance, but the 
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physical discomfort entailed by the , causes in courts of justice. The H. is a 


device is claimed by the opponents of 
the bearing rein to render its application 
wilful torture. The modern bit, called a 
snathe bit, consists of a smooth rounded 
iron, jointed in the centre, and ter- 
minating in bars ns a preventive against 
the bit being pulled out of the mouth, 
and it is noteworthy that It eorresponds 
in structure almost exactly with the 
Assyrian device. 

Bridlington, iiumlcipal bor. In the K. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, situated 
about a m. from the coast, where is R. 
Quay, the port for the tn. It is (5 m. 
from Flamborough Head, and is a quaint 
irregularly built tn. The bay is a fashion- 
able watering-place, noted for its mineral 
springs, firm sands, and chalk hint 
fos.sils. There is plentiful accommoda- 
tion for small ves.sels in the harbour, and 
a good trade in corn is carried on. The 
Royal Hall was opened in 1920. Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s lodgings were cannon- 
aded here in 1643 by Adm. Batten and 
shots from an Amer. squadron reached 
the shore in 1779. Pop. 20,00u. 

Bridport, port in Dorsetshire, England, 
situated between the 2 streams Bride and 
Asker. Near the tn. these rivs. join and 
form the Brit, which is a safe and roomy 
harbour for smaller vessels. The mnnufs. 
are thread and twine, sail -('loth, 
and nets. A hospital was built in 1915. 
VV. Bay, formerly called B. Harbour, 
is a favourite seaside resort. Pop. 6000. 

Bridport, Sir Alexander Hood, first 
Viscount (1727-1814), Eng. admiral. Son 
of a clergyman and brother of Viscount 
Hood of Whitley iqA\), Ho entered the 
Navy in 1741, and served as lieutenant 
for 10 years on a number of ships. 
Whilst on the Minerva frigate he was at 
Quiheron Bay when Hawke gained his 
famous victory, 17.59. In 1778, on the 
Uobustj he took part in tlio battle of 
Pshant. The court-martial of Adm. 
Keppcl resulted from this engagement. 
Hood, by his defence of Kcppcl, rou.sed 
considerable animosity. As commander 
of a f1ag-shir» under Howe, he was present 
at the relief of Gibraltar in 1782. When 
war was declared with France in 1793, he 
distinguished himself, especially in the 
action known as the ‘Glorious First (jf 
June,’ as Be(^ond in command to Howe, 
and was consequently raised to tiie Irish 
peerage. In 1790-97 he controlled the 
war from London, w'hilst from 1798 to 
1800, after the suppression of the mtitiny 
at Spitliead, he diiccted the siege of 
Brest, until St. Vincent relieved him. 

Brie, agric. dist. of N. France. Its 
area is 2400 sq. m. It is divided into W. 
and E., which are respectively known as 
the B. frangaisc and the B. chamjfenoise. 
The dist. is celebrated for its dairy pro- 
duce, notably cheese. 

Brie-Comte-Robert, tn. of France, in the 
dept. Soine-et'Mnrne, about 11 m. N.W. 
of Melun. It was once the cap. of the 
prov. of Brie, one of the old (lists, of 
Franco between the rivs. Seine and Marne. 
Pop. 2500. 

Brief, in Eng. law, the wTitten docu- 
ment on which as basis barristers advocate 


concise statement of the information i»ro- 
ciired by tlie solicitor with regard to 
witnesses, evidence, etc., and such com- 
ments on the case as the solicitor thinks 
necessary. The B. is endorsed with the 
title of the court and the action, and bears 
the name of the solicitor and of the coun- 
sel. On receiving the B. the barrister has 
authority to act for tlie client throughout 
the case, in Scotland the legal term 
corresponding to B. is memorial. 

Brief (Church Brief or King’s Letter). 
This iiistriiinent, which is now obsolete, 
consisted of a Idnd nf open letter, is8ue(l 
out of Chancery in the king’s name and 
scalcil with the privy seal, directed to tb(3 
arclibishops, bishops, clergymen, magis- 
trates, churchwardens, and overseers of 
thft poor throughout England. It recited 
that the Crown thereby licensed the 
petitioners for the B. to collect money for 
the charitable purpose therein specifievl, 
and required the scv. persons to whom it 
was directed to assist in such collection. 
They appear to have been always subject 
to great abuse, and by a statute passed in 
Aimo’s reign a variety of provisions was 
made for their future regulation. The ex- 
pensive machinery of collecting by B., in 
tlio exercise of which the interests of 
charity were overwliclme<l in the payment 
of fees to various officials, was abolished 
by a statute passed in the time of George 
IV., which abolished the earlier statute 
and enacted that contributions collected 
should be paid to the treasurer of the 
‘Society for promoting the Eulaigernent 
and Repairing of Cliurches and Cliapels.' 
Bs. are still to be found named in one of 
the rnl»rics in the ('omm union servi(}e of 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

Brief (or Breve), Papal, term used to 
denote papal documents wiiich are drawn 
up without the full ceremony which the 
bull necessitates. The B. is furnished 
with a red wax stamp showing St. Peter 
I drawing in a net and surmounted i^y tlio 
j name nf the pope t‘Uie ring the fisher- 
man’). The B. was instituted to lessen the 
work of the papal chancery ,ben(‘(' the name. 

Brieg, tn. in Lower Silesia, 4 5 m. S.W. 
of Breslau, formerly part of Prussia, 
occupied since 1945 by Poland. It has 
a number of splendid HcnaiRRaii(?o build- 
ings. 'I’ho castle, the former residence of 
the dukes of B., built by It. artists in 
154 7-70, was greatly injured by Frederu'k 
the Great’s cannon in 1741. The indus- 
t ries include the making of business liooks, 
.sugar, and machinery, l^op. 28,000. 

Briel, seaport in S. Uolland situated on 
the is. of Voorne, in the R. Maas, about 
14 m. from Itotterdam. It lias a good 
harbour, an arsenal, powder magazines, 
and barracks. The high tOAver of 8t. 
( ’a therine’s Church is used as a lighthouse. 
The people are chiefly flshci'men and 
pilots. Pop. 3700. 

Brienne-le-ChUteau, tn. of N.E. France, 
in the dept, of Aube, and 1 m. from the 
Aubo R. Napoleon began his military 
studies hero in 1779-84. and on Fob. 1, 
1814, a battle was fought between him 
and Blilcher, near by. Pop. 2000. 

Brienne Jean de, Fr. knight whose 
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early liist, is obBcure. The king of France 
declared he was the most worthy cham- 
pion to defend the Holy Land. In 120y 
he was crowned in Tyre and conducted a 
cnnipaign against the Saracens. He cap- 
tured Damietta after a siege of 16 months, 
during the fifth crusade. He was elected 
emperor of the F. in 1229 and defeated 
the Gks. and Bulgarians. He continued 
in active military life till he was over 80 
years of age, and d. in 1237. 

Brienz, tn. of Switzerland, in the canton 
of Bern, and the centre of the Oherland 
wood -carving industry. It is pictur- 
esquely situated on tho N.E. of the lake pf 
B., at tho foot of the Brienzergrat mts. 
The lake Is 9 m. long and 3i wide and 
is formed from the It. Aar. Its waters 
are deep, and smTOunded by beautiful 
scenery. Pop. 2500. 

Brierfield, m b. (list, of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 2 ra. from Burnley. Pop. 8000. 

Brierley, Benjamin (1825-96), Eng. 
silk -weaver, and writer in Lancashire 
dialt^ct. He educated himself in his spare 
time, and began contributing articles to 
local papers, 1855. His sketches of Lan- 
cashire character attracted attention. 
In 1863 he gave up silk-weaving and 
took the post of sub -editor of the Oldham 
Times, publishing The Chronicles of 
If'atcrlow ill the same year. He com- 
pleted his first long story, The Layrock 
of Langleyside (afterwards dramatised) in 
1864. In 1869 ho started Ben Brierley^s 
Journal, a veekly, continued till 1891. 
Under the i)scudonym Ab-o’-th’-Yate, 
he wrote Tales and Sketches of Lancashire 
Life, Irkdale, Ab~o' Jh' -Y ate in Yankee- 
land. He visited America 1880 and 
1884. A statue wa.s erected to him after 
his death in Queen’s Park, Manchester. 

Brierley Hill, tn. in .Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. It is 2 m. from Stourbridge, and it 
forms a [lart of the Black Country. It is 
a very busy place; much coal and iron are 
worked in the dist., and there are immense 
blast furnaces and iron foundries. Fire- 
clay is found also. There are potteries, 
brick works, and glass factories. Pop. 
12,500. 

Briefly, Sir Oswald Walters (1817-94), 
Eng. marine painter. Ho entered Sass’s 
art school in London, t hen studied naval 
architecture at Plymouth, and exhibited 
some ship drawings at tiie Royal Aciideiny 
1839. He travelled with Benjamin Boyd 
in the Wanderer, and settled in Auckland 
for 10 years. Brierly I’oint is called after 
him. li. voyaged on the Battlesnake, 
1848, and on the Meander, 1850, with Sir 
Henry Keppel, whose book about this 
cruise he illustrated, 1853. He was with 
Keppel during the Crimean war. In 1 855 
B. i>ub. lithographs, ‘The English ami 
French Fleets in the Baltic’; 1856, ho 
took sketches of the naval review at 
Splthead for Queen Victoria and w’as 
attached to the suites of tho duke of 
ICdlnburgh and tho prince of Wales on 
their tours by sea, 1867-68; appointed 
marine painter to the queen, 1874; 
knighted, 1885. His best pictures are 
at Melbourne and Sydney. In 1881 he 
was curator of the Painted Hall, Green- 
wich. Two famous works are * Tho 


Retreat of the .Spanish Armada,’ 1871, 
and ‘The Loss of the Revenge,* 1877. 

Briesen, see Warbrzezno. 

Brieux, Eug6ne (1858-1932), Fr. drama- 
tist, b. Jan. 19, of poor parents in the 
Temple dist. of l^aris. After being 
editor of the Nouvelliste de Rouen, he held 
intlucntial positions on tho staffs of La 
Batrie, Le Figaro, and Le Oaulois. His- 
first play was Bernard Palissy, 1880, 
written in collaboration with Salandri; 
but ho did not estab. himself as a play- 
wright until his Manage d'artistes, 1890,. 
bad won considerable applause at the 
'rh6A,tro Libre. He freely introduced 
pbilosophlcal discussions into his plays, 
w'hich are, for the most part, satires on 
various social evils. Thus in Blanchette,. 
1892, he exposes the dangers of educating 
girls of the working classes; in Les Trois 
Filles de M. Dupont, 1897, he throws into- 
bold relief tho grave difliculties arising 
among girls of the middle class from tho 
untiQiiated system of dowry; whilst the 
life of a shop girl in Paris forms the sub- 
ject of his Petite Ainie, 1902. But hie 
field of satire is unlimited, and. Dickens- 
like, he empties his vials of ridicule and 
contempt on any abuse that at the time- 
especially rouses his indignation. The 
vicious character of political life is 
accentuated in his L* Engrenage, 1894; 
L'Fivasion (1896) is a satire on pseudo- 
science; La Robe rouge (1900) discloses 
the injustices of the law; Les Rempla- 
canies (1901) is on the evils of wet-nursing; 
Les A varies (1901) is about syphilis; Im) 
Petite Amie (1902) a more general satire, 
on the bourgeoisie; MaterniU (1903) con- 
cerns social hypocrisy in the matter of 
mothtrhood; Maternity, Damaged Goods 
(Fr. title Les Avari6s), and The Three 
Daughters of M. Dupont — were pub. in 
England: the translation of tho first- 
named play being by Mrs. Bernard Shaw; 
and the vol. containing a i)rcface by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who saw in H. the most 
considerable Fr. playwright since Moli^re. 
Among B.’b later w’orks arc: La Diser- 
teuse, about children ami their divorced 
parents, 1904; U Armature, adaptation 
from a novel by Paul Hcr\iou, 1905; Les 
Uaimetons, showing up the absence of 
freedom in ‘free love,‘ 1906; La Fran- 
caise, dealing with foreigners’ miscon- 
cci>tions of the Fr. arising from niisrepre- 
sciilatlons by Fr. authors, 1907 ; Simone, 
on the evil of sympathy with the murderer 
of an adulterous wife, 1908; Suzette and 
IjO Foi, both on the same theme as 
La JMserteusc, 1909; La Femme seule, 
a feminist play, 1913; Le Bourgeois aux 
champs, on the Incompatibility of bour- 
geois and peasantry, 1914 ; Les Am6ricains 
cheC nous, post-war comedy of old- 
fashioned France and new America, 1920; 
L'Avocal, also styled comedy, but de- 
clared by one Fr. critic to Ix^ ‘a worthy 
pendant to La Robe Rouge,* 1922; 
L* Enfant, i.e. the War-Baby, 1923; and 
La Famine LavoleUe, on the breaking up- 
of family life, 1926. See P. V. Thomas' 
The Plays of Eugdne Brieux, 1915. 

Brieve, a term used in Scottish law. 
Its general cliaracter is that it directs an 
inqidry to bo made regarding certain 
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matters. The most important inquiry 
now conducted by Bs. is the Inquest for 
serTices of heirs. This form la necessary 
for feudally investing: an heir in his 
ancestor’s landed property. 

Brig:, a 2-ma8tea, 8quare-rie:j?ed vessel. 
It was at one time a flat open boat with 
sails, and from 10 to 15 oars on each side, 
carrying about 120 men. A brigantine, 
or hermaphrodite B., is a small 2 -masted 
vessel, square rigged on the foremast 
only, the other sails being fore-and-aft 
sails. 

Brigade, military formation, consisting 
of a group of regiments acting under a 
maj.-gen., brig. -gen., or col. The Brit, 
infantry B. consists of 4 (occasionally 3) 
battalions and medical transport and 
supply units. In other European coun- 
tries the infantry B. consists of 2 rt'gl- 
ments, each containing 3 battalions. In 
the D.S.A. an infantry B. comprises 2 
regiments totalling about 6500 ell ranks; 
a cavalry B. also comprises 2 regiments 
totalling about 3000 all ranks; an artillery 
B. also has 2 regiments totalling about 
3500 all ranks, 75 guns, and over 40 
macliine guns. There are 3 regiments of 
cavalry in the Brit, cavalry B. In the 
Brit, service an Air-Defence B. consists of 
3 anti-aircraft artillery Bs^ 1 anti-air- 
craft searchlight battalion, R. Engineers, 
and Air Defence B. Signallers of the 
Royal Corps of Signals. The staff of a B. 
(infantry or cavalry) consists of the com- 
mamllng brigadier, an aide-de-camp, the 
B.-maj., and a staff officer. A B. in the 
full sense of the word is non-existent in 
Britain in times of peace except during 
military manoeuvres and in military 

{ )ractice camps. The word, however, is 
oosely applied to the Life Guards, Horse 
Guards, and F’oot Guards, i.e. the House- 
hold B. All troops stationed in a dist. 
fall under the B. command of that dist. 
irrespectively of the number and typo 
of troops. The cols, holding such B. 
command have office for a term of 5 years 
unless they are raised to the rank of maj.- 
gen. The ‘Rifle Brigade’ is an ordinary 
infantry regiment; the title ‘Brigade’ 
commemorates the fact that at one time 
in the early nineteenth century the 
regiment had 9 battalions. 

BriKade-Major, officer, according to 
Eng. military usages, acting to the brig- 
adier as the adjutant of an ordinary 
regiment. He thus undertakes the 
corresjjonding duties of the B., having 
under him a staff of clerks, inspects 
^ards, end directs movements. In the 
Brit. Army such offices are held at camps 
of exercise (e.fir. Aldershot), or during 
active service and manoeuvres. Tbe 
officer resumes bis ordinary duties when 
his services as B.-M. are no longer 
required. 

Brigadier, rank in the Brit. Army held 
by the commander of a brigade, formerly 
B.-Gen. In exercise camps U.g. Aider- 
shot, Chatham) maj.-gens. held also the 
rank of B.-Gens. ; a col., however, held 
the position of B.-Gen. during the tem- 
porary formation of a brigade, but he 
resumed his ordinary repflmental duties 
when tbe brigade was dispersed. Cols. 
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held the command in the brigade divs. 
of India for a term of 5 years. Shortly 
after the First World War the title of B.-Gen. 
was abolished in the Brit. Army, anil 
‘Colonel -Commandant’ substituted; but 
in 1928 the title of Colonel-Commandant 
was abolished and ‘Brigadier’ substituted. 
A B. in the Fr. Army ij 3 a cpl. 

Brigandine, so called from the brigands, 
was the term used for a coat of mail 
armour which wns worn in the Middle 
Ages. It was made of steel rings or plates, 
fastened on leather or linen, and then 
covered with some material in order that 
the metal should not be seen. 

Brigands, name originally applied to 
mercenary or irregular troops. The word 
bos become degraded in meaning and is 
now used to designate bands of outlaws 
who live by rapine and plunder. B. have 
usually been found to be malcontents or 
there mnant of a people whose country 
has been overrun by invaders. Notable 
B. were Spartacua and his gladiatorial 
bands in anct. Italy, the later B, of Italy 
and Spain, the Scottish raiders, Australian 
tiushrangers, and the dacolts of Asia. 
Mountainous countries have ever been 
favourable to the practice of brigandage. 
Competent rural police have crushed tbe 
vice out of most civilised countries, but 
in Sicily, the Balkans, and Turkev the 
practice is by no means yet extinguished. 
Brigandage has been a favourite topic f>f 
romance, but the great majority of B. 
when judged Impartially are unromantic 
types of (maracter. 

Brigantes (from Celtic, meaning moun- 
taineers), tribe of people inhabiting N. 
Britain. The dist. actually occupied was 
between the Humber, then the Abus, and 
the Mersey, then the Bellsama. Ebura- 
cum (York) was their chief tn., and 
Ostorlus Scapula was the first Rom. to 
come into contact writh them, defeating 
them during the reign of Claudius. They 
were not thoroughly subdued till the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. They had an 
eponymous goddess w^hose name was 
Brigantia, and mention of her is found 
in various inscriptions. Near the R. 
Barrow a branch of the B. settled in S.E. 
Ireland. 

Brigantine, see Brio. 

Brigantium Flavium, see Betanzos. 

Briggs, Charles Augustus (1841-1913), 
Amer. divine, was minister of the Presby- 
terian church of Roselle, New Jersey, 
1869-74, and from 1874 was prof, at the 
Union Theological Seminary. He was a 
famous Heb. scholar. For 10 years he 
was editor of the Presbyterian Review. 
1880-90, and In 1892 he was tried before 
the New York Presbytery on a charge of 
heresy, and acquitted. He had ques- 
tioned the truth of certain statements in 
the O.T., and exposed the falsehood of 
some scriptural tradition. In 1889 he 
betiame a priest in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

Briggs. Henry (1550-1630), an Eng. 
mathematician. He was a native of 
Yorkshire, and b. at Warley Wood, neiir 
Halifax. In 1581 he obtained his degn^e 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
7 years later obtained a fellowship. He 
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was appointed leader of the physical 
lecture founded by Dr. Thomas Linacre. 
An Important change in the compilation 
of logarithms brought him into close 
personal contact with John Napier, whose 
hyperbolic form had till then sufficed. 
B. proposed that alteration of the scale 
of logarithms from the hyperbolic form 
to that in which unity is assumed as the 
logarithm of the ratio of ten to one. At 
the end of the second visit to Napier the 
new system was pub. in 1617. He 
received the appointment of Savilian prof, 
of geometry at Oxford in 1619. In 1624 
he produced his stupendous Arithmetica 
Logarithmica, a work containing the 
logarithms of 30,000 numbers worked to 
14 places of decimals. He d. on Jan. 3, 
1630, and was buried at Morton College 
Chapel, Oxford. His life was noted for 
its abstemiousness, studious application, 
and contentment. 

Briggs, Henry Perronet (1793-1844), 
Eng. painter, joined the Royal Academy 
as a student in 1811. Most of his pictures 
have historicni subjects, though, after he 
became an R.A. in 1832, he painted many 
portraits, that of Lord Eldon being con- 
sidered his best. The National Gallery 
acquired his ‘Juliet and the Nurse.’ 

Brigham, city in Box Elder co., Utah, 
U.S.A. Pop. 5600. 

Brigham Young University, educational 
institution for students of both sexes 
founded at Provo, Utah, in 1875 under 
the auspices of the church of the Latter 
Day iSuints. Courses of instruction are 
given in science and art, commorce, 
pedagogy, etc. ; and there are also sections 
devoted to research. It contains a tine 
library and athletic grounds. 

Brighella (It., diminutive of briodf 
strife, brawl), name applied to a rustic 
elowTJ, one of conventional types in old 
J t. comedy. Trickster and plotter, always 
leaving the ‘execution’ to Arleccbino, 
another comic character. Dressed in 
white trimmed with green. 

Brighouse, tn. in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, Eng., 4 m. E.S.E. from Halifax. 
Its nrin. industry is the making of 
woollen, cotton, and silk goods. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Bright, Sir Charles Tilston (1832-88), 
Eng. civil engineer. In 1853 as engineer 
to the Magnetic Telegraph Company he 
superintended the laying of the first deep- 
water cable l)ctwccu Great Britain and 
Ireland, from Portpatrick (Scotland) to 
Donaghadeo (Ireland). B. organised with 
Field and Brett the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, 1856, himself becoming chief 
engineer. After 2 disappointments, he 
succeeded in laying a submarine cable 
connecting Ireland and Newfoundland, 
thus being first to estab. communi- 
cation by telegraph between Europe and 
America. The first cable failed after 
working 68 days. Later B. laid cables 
in the Mediterranean, Persian Gulf, and 
VV. Indies. With Clark he discovered im- 
proved methods of insulating submarine 
cables. Their paper on electrical stan- 
dards caused the formation of the Brit. 
Association Committee on the subject. 
B. was knighted, 1858; in 1865-68 was 


Liberal M.P. for Greenwich. See the 
life by his son (revised ed., 1008). 

Bright, John (1811-89), Eng. statesman 
and orator, b. at Rochdale. His father, 
Jacob B., was a mill-owner there and a 
member of the Society of Friends; his 
first wife dying without children, he 
married Miss Martha Wood, of Boltoii- 
le-Moors, and John B. was the second 
child of his marriage. Ho was not a 
strong boy, and his education was in 
consequence somewhat irregular. Like 
Shakespeare, he knew ‘little Latin and 
less Greek,’ but his natural taste for Eng. 
literature was fostered and directed by 
his mother, a woman of excellent sense 
and firm character. To his constant 
study of our best authors he owed tliat 
j command of strong, pure, and racy Eng. 
which distinguished him througho\it his 
I career. He entered his father’s business, 
and, 08 a nonconformist, took an active 
part in local politics, as also in the tem- 
perance movement, in connection with 
which his first public speeches were 
delivered. He also helped to found a 
literary and philosopliJc society in Roch- 
dale, in whose debates ho took part. In 
1837 ho made acquaintance with Cobdon, 
who was then beginning to speak against 
the (]:orn Law's, and very soon joined him, 
serving on the Manchester committee 
W'hich founded the Anti -Corn Law league 
in 1839. In that year B. married Eliza- 
beth ITiestman of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
but their happy union was out short by 
her early death in 1841. During his first 
week of mourning Cobden came to visit 
him, and, as B. afterwards said, roused 
him from despair by calling upon him to 
give himself to the service of thousands of 
Eng. homos where mothers and children 
w'ere dying of hunger. B. responded to 
the api)eal, and thenceforward the 2 
friends were the i)rin. figures in the league. 
In 1843 B. w^as defeated as candidate for 
Durham, hut the victor was unseated on 
petition, and at the new election B. was 
returned. He spoke in the House of 
Commons for the first time on Aug. 7, 
1843, and made a favourable impression, 
though he had at first been received with 
hostility by the majority of members, on 
account of his reputation as an ‘agitator.’ 
At that time Sir Robert Peel’s ‘eliding 
scale’ was in force, by which the price of 
wheat was not allowed to fall below a 
certain point, roughly speaking 60s. per 
quarter. The league were determined on 
getting rid of the duty entirely, but were 
making slow progress until they were 
seconded in 1845 by a terrible ally, the 
famine in Ireland caused by the potato 
disease, which forced Peel first to resign, 
^hen to rt^turn as the leader of w hat was 
practieallv a Free Trade ministry. In 
Mar. 1846 the Corn Laws were repealed, 
end in July the Anti -Corn Law league was 
dissolved. In June 1847 B. married Miss 
Leatham of Wakefield, and in July was 
elected for Manchester without opposition. 
He had now risen to a very high pari, 
position, and in 1849 won applause from 
Disraeli for a great speech on the question 
of financial aid for Ireland. In 1852 he 
I was again returned for Manchester, and 
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took part in the raemorahle vindimtion of 
Peel’s policy, when Disraeli’s attack was 
defeated by 468 to 53. He fought hard 
against the advocates of the (Crimean war, 
also against Palmerston’s action in Ohlna 
and Persia, and was consequently defeated 
at Manchester in Apr. 1857. but in Aug. 
was returned at Birmingham without 
contest. In 1858 ho took a leading part 
in the admission of .lews to parliament, 
and in the transfer of the gov. of India 
from tlie K. India Company to the Crown. 
During the Reform agitation from 1859 
to 18G7 he was one of the leading speakers, 
and was a chief factor in the return of 
the Liberals to power under Gladstone in 
1868, when he was made Privy Councillor 
and president of the hoard of trade. For 
4 years he was kept out of parliament by a 
serious illness, but in 187.3 came once more 
to the front os chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. In 1875 he was chairman of 
the party meeting which elected Lord 
Hartingtou as leader on the retirement 
of Gladstone, and in 1878 took an iin- 

1 )re88ive share in the debates on the 
tusso-Turkish war. His severance from 
Gladstone began on the Egryptian question 
In 1882, but was not complete until 
1885-86, when ho defeated Lord Ran- 
dolph Chnrchill at Birmingham by a largo 
majority, and helped to crush the Home 
Rule Bill. In 1883 ho spoke strongly of 
‘the Irish rebel party,’ and accused them 
of having exhibited ‘a boundless sym- 
pathy for criminals and murderers.* Re- 
fusing to apologise in the House for these 
words, he was enthusiastically cheered, 
and at the election of 1886 his infiiience 
was predominant in securing the defeat 
of Gladstone. This, however, he felt 
keenly, and ho spoke most feelingly of 
the breaking up of old associations. In 
May 1888 ho was again taken ill, and d. 
in the Mar. following. 

See Speeches on Questions of Public 
Policy, ed. by J. E. T. Rogers, 2 vols., 1858 ; 
Public Addresses, ed. by J. E. T. Rogers, 
1879; Public Letters, ed. by 11. J. Leech, 
1885; G. B. Smith, Life and Speeches of 
Pright, 1881; Q. M. Trevelyan, Life of 
John Bright, 1925. 

Bright, Richard (1789-1858), Phig. 
physician, b. at Bristol. Ho studied 
medicine at Edinburgh Unlv., Berlin, and 
Vienna. In 1827 ho pub. a collection of 
Reports of Medical Cases, in which bo 
gave the first account of Ids researches on 
dropsy with which his name is now asso- 
ciated. B 'a discovery that the kidney 
w’as the seat of tlie disease was one of the 
most important discoveries in inedioino in 
the nineteenth centm'y* 

Bright, Timothy (c. 1551-1615), Eng. 
physician and clergyman, also inventor 
of modern shorthand. Ho took the degree 
of M.D. at Cambridge, his medical works 
sho^^'lng remarkable knowledge of the 
doctrines of early Gk. writers. Queen 
Elizabeth gave him livings of Methley, 
1591, and Barwick-in-Elmet, 1594, in 
Yorkshire. His Treatise of M elancludie. 
1586, possibly .suggested Burton’s more 
famed Anatomy, B.’s Characterie, a 
method of ‘short, swift, and secret 
writing,’ 1588, Is only portly alphabetical. 


VVilJis’s Stenography, 1G02, is the real 
precursor of our modern systems. See 
Shorthand, 1884; Lewis’s History of 
Shorthand, 1815. See also Shorthand. 

Bright, William (1824-1901), Eng. 
historian, was at Rugby during Dr. 
Arnold’s headmostorship, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Unlv. College, (Oxford, holding 
a fellowship there, 1847-67. In 1858 he 
was obliged to give up his tutorship at 
'I'rinity College, Glenalmond, which he 
hod hold since 1851. His criticism of 
Henry VIII. *8 churcli settlement had 
aroused indignation, in 1868 he was 
appointed regius prof, of ecclcs. hist, at 
Oxford. His lectures were remarkable 
for their fervour and quaint humour. 
From 1895 he was siih-doan of Christ 
Clumch. His chief works were A History 
of the Church, a.d. 313-461, 1860; Chap- 
ters of Early English Church History, 1878; 
and the Age of the Fathers, posthumous. 

Bright! ingsea, 8eaT)ort and par. in 
Essex, England, situated 8 m. to the S.E. 
of Colchester. It is on the .11. Colne, at its 
estuary. It has important oyster 
fisheries. Pop. 4500. 

Brightman, Frank Edward (1856-1932), 
Eng. hturgiolist and historian, b. at 
Bristol, June 18. Educated at Bristol 
Gramn\ar School and Oxford Unlv. 
Ordained deacon, 1884, and became one 
of the librarians of Pusey House, 1903. 
Was an examiner in theology in 1890. aud. 
in 1902, made a prebendary, this being the 
highest position he attained in the Chm*ch 
though his merits would probably have 
entitled him to greater preferment. He 
was the foremost liturgical scholar of his 
day in England, aud Ids Liturgies, 
Eastern and Western, and his introduction 
to his English Rite (1915) proved him to 
be without a rival In tliis branch of 
learning. Ho was a first-rate historian, 
and both archbishops Temple and Macla- 
gan used his learniiig in the Responsio to 
the bull Apostolicae Curiae of Leo XITI. 
in 1897. But B.’s main iutorest was not 
In controversial theology, for he con- 
tributed many valuable articles to the 
Dictionary of Church History, 1912, 
notably on the hist, of the prayer book. 
He disliked the deposited book of 1927. 
and was strictly loyal to the old prayer 
book. {Consult on this his criticisms in 
Church Quarterly Review, .luly 1927.) 
Other writings include a study of Bishop 
King of Lincoln, 1912; in Swete’s Preces 
Privates, and Manual for the Sick, 1909. 
D. Mar. 31. 

Brighton, tn. in Bourke co., Victoria, 
Australia, situated 8 rn. tf. of Melbourne 
by rail. Its fine situation on Port Phillip 
Bay has made it a fashionable watering- 
place. Pop. 21,000. 

Brighton, a populai- watering-place of 
Sussex, England, 51 m. S. of London. 
Tho old name of the tn. was Brighthelm- 
stone, which was corrupted about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century into 
Brighton. The popularity of the tn. as a 
watering-place was not assured till 1782, 
when the prince of Wales spent a holiday 
there in the company of the duke of 
Cumberland. The prince found the 
climate agreeable, and built the pavilion 
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there in 1784 and took np a yearly resi- 
dence in the tn. Brignton was made a 
pari. bor. in 1832, and a municipal bor. in 
1854. The buildings of the tn. are im- 
posing. In 184U the pavilion, which is 
said to have cost £1,000,000, was pur- 
chased by the tn. for £50,000, and is now 
utilised as a museum, picture galleries, 
assenibly room, and concert ball. The 
concert ball is known as the Dome; 
it can accommodate 3000 people. The 
str€‘et8 are of substantial modern archi- 
tecture. The promenade is magnificent 
and extends along t-lio coast h)r about 
4 in. A terrace of the finest houses in 
Brighton fronts the sen. There are 127 
places of worship in the tn., of which tlio 
Holy Trinity Churcli is famous owing to 
the preaching of F. W. Hot)ertson. Out- 
side that of St. Nicholas is the tomb of 
Nicholas Tattersell, the skipper of the 
collier in which Charles II. escaped to 
France in Ifiol. "I'lie museum of Brit, 
bird.s containing the collection bequeathed 
l.y E. T. Booth was opened in 1893. It 
is the finest collection of Brit, birds in the 
world. The schools of B. are iiuiiierous 
and good, notably B. College. Iloedean 
is a famous school for girls. The in. 
has many charity institutions, and the 
CO. hospital is ‘open to the sick and lame 
poor of every country and nation.’ B. 
has no maritime trade; there are, how- 
ever, eonsiderablo mackerel and herring 
fisheries. The water supply is derived 
from the chalk, the sources of which are 
within a short distance from the tn. Tn 
the summer the watering-place is the re- 
sort of many holiday-makers, chiefly from 
London. Hence the tn. has been called 
London by the Sea, but the long vista of 
sea-front backed liy ttalatinl buildings, 
when lit up by myriads of lights, presents 
a spectacle w’hioh London cannot eiiual. 
King’s Hoad is one of the finest thorough- 
fares in Great Britain, but the aquarium, 
at one time a great attraction, was re- 
placed in 1925 by jiiiblic gardens with 
some flsh tanks. The West Pier is 1100 
ft. long and has a landing-stage of 720 ft.; 
tbo Palace Pier is 1710 ft. in length. The 
bor. was extended in 1927. During the 
10 years before the outbreak of war in 
1939, a number of major develoiunent 
.j'lnns were successfully etirried out, 
notably the protective works for the 
'onderclilT walk and foroslioro from Black 
Hock to Saltdean, the construction of the 
Black Hock bathing pool and the Madeira 
Drive, a promciiado from the Palace Pier 
to the Black Hock. Further i)romenade 
works were licld up by the w’ar, but plans 
have sin(‘c been revived. »Vitbin the tn. 
itself a c(»vered mrkt. has been built, and 
recent building construction has included 
cominunity centres, clinics, and branch 
libraries. During tbo war enemy air 
attack resulted In the demolition of 200 
bouses, while 900 w'ere seriously damaged. 
In all thoie were over 50 air-raids, and 
the ca.sualty list numbered nearly 1000. 
The bor. sends 2 members to Parliament. 
The nmuicii)al bor. has a mayor, 14 alder- 
Tuen, and 42 councillors. l*op. 148.000. 
<Sce A. Dale, Fashionable Brighton^ 
1620-1860, 1948. 


BrighPs Disease, see Nephritis. 

Brigit, St., o( Kildare (other forms, 
Brigid and Bridget) (c. 452-523), known 
ns Bride of Kildare, was, according to 
legends, the daughter of a prince of 
Ulster. She lived a life of seclusion in 
tbo woods, and hence the name Kildare — 
Kil-dara, church of the oak. She is said 
to have performed many miracles. St. 
H., St. Patrick, and St. Columba arc tbo 
3 patron saints of Ireland. The saint is 
known in England and Scotland as 
St. Bride. 

Brignoles, tn. in the dept, of Var in S.E. 
France. It is famous as being the old 
summer residence of the counts of I^ro- 
vence. The siirrouiiding country is 
fertile. Plums arc the chief products — 
prunes de Brignoles. Pop. .5000. 

Bril Matthew (1550 84), Flemish land- 
scape-painter, b. at Antwerp. Ho studied 
art in Italy during the pontifleate of 
Gregory XITT., by whom he w as appointed 
to paint sev. freiseoes of tlio Vatican. Ho 
showed remarkable talent, but lie d. wiien 
comparatively young. 

Bril, Paul (1 554-102f)), Flemish painter. 
Ho w'as a native of Antwerp, and was led 
to live in Home by tbo success attained by 
bis brother Matthew, of talents inferior to 
those of Paul. On bis brother’s death 
Paul succeeded to his pensions, and 
adopted landscape painting, in wdiich ho 
excelled. ‘The Martyrdom of Cle- 
iiient’ is one of his masterpieces, ami it 
reposes in the Sala Clementina of the 
Vatican. 

Brill {Bhombus leevis), flat-flsh of tbo 
same genus as the turbot, jnajinnis, 
but it is smaller, smoother, and more 
shining in appearance. It belongs to the 
acanthopterygious family Pleuronectklfe. 

Brill, vil. In Bucks, Eng., ."'9 m. from 
London. Pop. 1000. 

Briliat-Savarin, Anthelme (1755-1826), 
Fr. gastronomist, b. at Belley. In 1793 
he became mayor of Belley. To escape 
proscription he fled from Franco to Swit- 
zerland, and subsequently to America, 
where be played In the orchestra of a New 
York theatre. Ho returned to France on 
the fall of Robospierro and w rote his post- 
humously pub. famous Physiologic du 
Gout, a witty compendiuui of the art of 
dining. Many eds. and translations of 
tho work have been pub. 

Brilliant, diamond cut to resemble 
two truncated cones placed base to base; 
the sides are covered with facets. 

Brilliant, Grigorii Yakoulevich, see 

SOKOr.NIKOV. 

Brilliant Second. The Ger. epithet during 
the First World War for Austria-Hun- 
gary. The origin of this designation seems 
to have boon in the telegram sent to 
Count Golucbowski, the Austrian foreign 
minister of 1914, by the Gorman emperor 
applauding him as a ‘brilliant second’ in 
the ‘tournament’ of Algeciras. It was 
intended thereby to flout Russia just 
os tho telegram to President Kruger in 
1899 w'os meant as a rebuff for Great 
Britain. 

Brilon, tn. of Germany, in the prov. of 
Westphalia, situated 22 m. E. of Arns- 
berg. The tn. is of great antiquity, and 
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in the Middle Ages was of considerable 
importance. Pop. 6000. 

Brimstone, see Sulphur. 

Brin, Benedetto (1833-98), It. naval 
administrator, worked at first as a naval 
engineer. In 1873 be became under- 
secretary of state. B. was the right man 
to carry out the designs of Admiral Salnt- 
Bon, the minister of marine. When in 
1876 Depretis appointed him minister 
of marine, he supervised the construc- 
tion of the great warships Italia and 
Dandolo. He was for eleven years in the 
Oov„ 1876-98—1876-78 with Depretis. 
1884-91 with Depretis and Crispi, 1896- 
1898 with Rudini — and during that time 
he was responsible for the establishment 
of shipyards and factories for the pro- 
duction of guns, steel plates, etc. As 
minister for forei^ affairs, 1892, ho 
accompanied the king to Potsdam. He 
may be regarded as the foxmder of the 
It. navy. 

Brindaban, tn. in the United Provs. of 
Agra and Oudh, India, famous as the 
place where the god Krishna stole the 
clothes of the milkmaids. A large red 
temple dating from 1590, one of the most 
interesting and elegant in India, is sacred 
to him. Pop. 15,000. 

Brindisi, seaport of S. Italy, in the prov. 
Lecce. Its anct. name was Brundlslum. 
It is situated on a small cape in a bay of 
the Adriatic Sea. In 267 b.c. it was cap- 
tured by the Roms, from its previous 
occupants, the Sallentini. Twenty years 
later the Roms, estab. a colony there, and 
the tn. advanced quickly by reason of its 
splendid harbour. So excellent were the 
advantages offered by it that it became 
Rome's chief naval station, while its pop. 
speedily reached 100,000. A journey to 
Bmndlsium is the subject of one of 
Horace’s satires, and it witnessed the death 
of Virgil, in 19 b.c. The fall of the Rom. 
Empire caused much havoc to bo wrought 
within the city. It recovered slightly on 
its adoption by the Crusaders a.8 their 
chief port under the Normans. But this 
prosperity was short-lived, and it soon de- 
cayed. Wars and earthquakes further 
aided its hastening fall, and the city under- 
went great damage. The finest buildings 
are now in ruins. Among them are the 
cathedral (1150) and a castle built by 
Frederick II. and Charles V. An arch- 
bishop has his seat there. The fertility of 
the dist. is still remarkable in its produc- 
tion of olive oil. The chief exports are 
wine, spirits, oil, and dried fruits. B. is 
the best harbour on the W. coast of the 
Adriatic, and prosperity was restored to 
it by the opening of the Suez Canal and 
the overland route to India. Its harbour 
was of great importance during the First 
World War. Before the Second World 
War it had communication by air with 
Athens and Istanbul. It was bombed by 
the Allies in 1941 and occupied on Sept. 12, 
1043. Pop. 42,000. 

Brixfdley, James (1716-72), Eng. engi- 
neer. He was b. at Thomsett, Derby- 
shire, and he received a very scanty edu- 
cation. His apprenticeship to a wheel- 
wright seems to have nourished his 
mechanical genius, for he speedily set up 


Brinton 

in business for himself and became famous 
for the ingenuity he displayed. He 
assisted the duke of Bridgewater in carry- 
ing out his famous canals, and the success 
of the Manchester Ship Canal must be 
attributed first to the Indomitable genius 
of B. He d. at Turnhurst, Staffordshire. 



Brine-shrimp, or Artemia, is the generic 
name of some Crustacea belonging to the 
group Phylopoda of the Branchlopoda. 
They inhabit salt lakes, and some Interest- 
ing experiments have been made to pro- 
vide that with an alteration in the salinity 
of the water one species changed to an- 
other. See W. J. Bateson's Materials for 
the Study of Variation, 1894. 

Brink, Bernhard Egidius Konrad Ten 
(1841-92), Dutch philologist, b. at Amster- 
dam. Ho studied at Mtiuster and at Bonn. 
In the year 1870 he was appointed prof, 
of modern languages and literature at 
Marburg, and in 1873 he held the same 
position at Strasburg. He contributed 
much valuable Information on Eng. 
philology. Chief works: Chaucer-Studien, 
1870, and Oeschichte der Englischen Liter- 
ature 1874. 

Brink, Jan Ten (1834-1901), Dutch 
author, b. at Appingadam. He com- 
menced a course of theology, but found 
that his talents were literary rather than 
theological. In 1862 he became a teacher 
of Dutch at The Hague, and there wrote 
sev. works of criticism and of romance. 
His style is very lucid and elegant, and 
bis criticisms are acute and penetrating. 
Among his best works are a novel entitled 
Met verloren Kind, 1879, and a remarkable 
critique on modern fiction, entitled 
Causerien over Modeme Homans, 1885. 

Brinton, Daniel Garrison (1837-99), 
Amer. archfieologist and ethnolo^t, b. at 
Thombury, Pennsylvania; graduated at 
Yale and studied medicine in Paris and 
Heidelberg. Acted as surgeon in the 
Union army during the Civil War. Was 
appointed prof, of Amer. linguistics and 
archaeology at unlv. of Pennsylvania in 
1886, a post which he held until his death. 
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Among his works are: The Myths of the 
New Worlds 1868; American Hero Myths, 
1882; The American Race, 1891; (ed.) 
Library of American Aboriginal Literature 
(8 vols.), 1882-90. 

Brinvilliers, Marie Madeleine, Marquise 

de (c. 1630-76), noted Fr. criminal. She 
married the marquis de Brinvilliers in 
1651. She learned the secrets of poison- 
ing from her lover, Jean Baptiste de 
Gaudin, Seigneur de Salnte-Crolx, who 
had heard them from an Italian, Exili, in 
the Bastille. B. poisoned her father, two 


miir; steam is introduced till the pitch Is 
viscid, and then the mixture is left to cool 
in moulds. Manufacturing processes vary 
with the fuel from which the B. Is to be 
made. Lignites and brown coal will 
briquette without any admixture, as will 
some bituminous coals; but most bitu- 
minous coals, all anthracites, and coke 
breeze must be mixed with a binding 
medium to give coherence and hardness to 
the B. Various other substances, such as 
tar, asphalt, starch, peat, etc., may be used 
in the manuf. of Bs. The weight of the B. 


f 



brothers, and a sister, but failed In her 
attempt to poison her husband, who had 
been given antidotes by Sainte-Croix. 
Sainte-Croix d. by accidental poisoning In 
1672, and the investigations as to the 
cause of his death revealed B.'s crime. 
She fled, but w’as arrested near Li^ge, and 
executed in Paris, July 1676. 

Brioni, is. of Yugoslavia in the Adriatic 
Sea, near Pola, being the largest of the 
Brione group. 

Briovera, see St. Lb. 

Briquette (Fr., small brick), name given 
to a kind of fuel, made up chietly of 
waste coal-dust. It smoulders for many 
hours without going out, and can give out 
a very fair amount of heat. It Is also 
used in various Industries. The dust is 
cleansed and dried and then mixed with 
pitch in a disintegrator, untU the two in- 
gredients have thoroughly blended. The 
mixture Is then placed in a vertical ‘ pug- 


may be anything from about 28 lb, to a 
few oz. each, depending on requirements. 
The value of the briquetting process lies 
in its ability to convert fuel which other- 
wise would have little if any value into a 
marketable product. 

Brisbane, chief seaport, cap., and com- 
mercial centre of Queensland, Australia, 
situated on the Brisbane R., about 25 m. 
above Moreton Bav. It w’as first settled 
os a penal station in 1824 by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane (q.v.), governor of New S. Wales. 
The convict station was broken up in 
1839; in 1842 B. was opened for colonists; 
and in 1859 it was incorporated. The tn. 
has four divs.: North B., South B., Kan- 
garoo Point, Fortitude Valley. It is the 
seat of an Anglican bishop and a Rom. 
Catholic archbishop. There are many 
fine public buildings, including the Houses 
of Legislature, the town ball, the two 
cathe(&als, the Queensland Club, a 
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nmsemn, a technical college, and a school 
of arts. It is the seat of Queensland 
XJnlv., which was estab. in 1911. In 
1893 the channel of the riv. was dredgred 
and deepened, so that ocean-goinjr 
steamers can come up the riv. and 
berth at the wharves. The riv. is 
navigable by large vessels to the city, 
over 10 m. from Moreton Bay. There is 
regular communication by steamship with 
other Australian xmrts, B. being one of the 
chief centres of trade. The prin. exports 
are wool, tallow, hides, sugar, coal, and 
frozen meat. The climate is healthy and 
dry; the mean temp, is 70“ F. in the shade. 
The tn. has suffered from the flooding of 
the riv., notably in 1893, when much of 
South B. was destroyed. The bridge 
which spanned the R. B. was then de- 
stroyed, and the Victoria Bridge was built 
to replace it in 1897. Three bridges, 2 
of steel and another a rainbow-andied 
concrete structure, provide links for traffic 
between the N. and S. sides of the city 
which are separated by the B. R. A stan- 
dard guago railway line connects with 
the S. States, and from B. starts the Great 
Northern railway which carries passengers 
to Cairns 1000 m. away. There are 2 
large airports. B. has a wdrcless station, 
an observatory, and botanic gardens. In 
1924 a new sewage system was installed. 
There is a notablo race-course at Eagle 
Farm. 

The city of Greater B. was created in 
1925, absorbing within its boundaries 
19 councils, with an area of 375 sq. m., 
which had been administered by 200 mem- 
bers. Its boundaries radiate api)roxim- 
ately 10 m. from the centre of the city. 
It was the first greater city council area 
created in Australia. A modern feature, 
unique in Australia, was the adoption 
recently of the zoning plan of the city 
under which provision is made for shop- 
ping, residential, manufacturing, and in- 
dustrial areas, and the creation of a green 
belt surrounding the city to ensure 
adequate park iands and recu-entional 
facilities for all time. The council 
consists of 21 members, including a lord 
mayor, all elected on the adult frantdiise 
basis, to hold office for 3 years. Civic 
affairs are unified under one administra- 
tion. The system is unique in Australia, 
for in addition to carrying out the ordinary 
functions of local gov., since 1925 it has 
had under its charge tramways, elec- 
tricity, water supply and sewerage, 
cemeteries and ferries. An outstanding 
construct ional ^vo^k completed during the 
Second World War was the building of 
a big dock in the lower reaches of the 
B. R., where ail ships and war vessels, 
excepting those of the very largest typo, 
may receive attention. The authorities 
have prepared a works plan to embrace 
the enlargement of Anzac .Square in the 
heart of the city, the j)rovisiou of a tunnel 
to relieve traffic congestion at Petrie's 
Blight, tlio establisbiuont of a zoological 
garden, the widening of sev. city streets, 
the i)rovisioti of more swimming pools, and 
the replanning of some of the more 
congested suburbs. The cost of these im- 
provements is estimated at £11,000,000. 


The Greater B. area (385 sq. m.) is 
controlled by a city council under a 
lord mayor. Pop. (1941) 385,000. 

Brisbane, Sir Charles (c. 1769-1829), 
distinguished Brit, admiral; entered navy 
1779, being present as midshipman at 
l)attle of the Saints off Dominica, 1782. 
B. served under Rodney, Hood, and 
Nelson. In 1790 he was posted after being 
present at Bridi)ort’B action off Genoa; 
was made captain for his capture of Dutch 
ships in Saldanha Bay. He helped to cut 
out the Chevrette from (’amarat Bay, 1801. 
(Commanded the Arcihusa, and with the 
Anson destroyed the Sp. Pomona and 
ten gunboats off Havana, 1806. His 
llnest exploit was the capture of Curagae 
and Bcv. Dutch vessels, 1807. Knighted 
for this by George 111.; K.(bB., 1815; 
vice-admiral, 1820; governor of 8t. 
Vincent. 1808-29. See Ralfe’s Naval 
Biography y iv ; Oentlemen’s Magazine, 1 830. 

Brisbane, Sir James (1774-1826), Brit, 
naval officer, brother of Sir Charles B. 
Midshipman in Queen Charlotte at Howe's 
glorious ‘First of June’ victory, 1794. 
As lieutenant served at the reduction of 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1801 B. was 
present at the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, and was posted. In 1808 he com- 
manded the squadron blockading Corfu, 
capturing the Fr. Var, 1809. Helped to 
reduce Ionian Is. and establish the sept- 
insular republic. In 1816 he served at 
bombardment of Algiers. As commander- 
in-chief in the E. Indies he concluded the 
first Burmese war, 1825. See Marshall’s 
Boyal Naval Biography, iii.; James’s 
Naval History, vl., 1860; Nelson Dis- 
patches, iv. 

Brisbane, Gen. Sir Thomas Makdougall 
(1773-1860), soldier and astronomer, b. 
at Largs, Ayrshire. He served in Flanders, 
the W. Indies, Spain, and N. America, o.nd 
in 1821 became governor of New S. Wales. 
The reforms ho advocated in penal treat- 
ment and the encouragement he gave to 
immigration were severely criticised: but 
he promoted the cultivation of land. 
While in Australia he catalogued 7 385 
stars, and founded an observatory at 
Brisbane, which tn. was called after him. 
He also estab. observatories at Largs and 
at Makerstoun in Scotland . He succeeded 
Scott as president of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1833, and was president of 
tfje Brit. Association. 

Briseis, maiden of Lyrncssus, also 
known as Hippodaraia, was tho cause of 
the quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon. She came into the hands of 
Achilles w’hen Lyrnessus was taken by 
the Greeks. Agamemnon took her away 
from Achilles, who thereupon refused for 
a time to appear on tho field of battle. 

Brisighella, tn. in the It. prov. of 
Ravenna, situated 7 m. to tho S.W. of 
Faenza on the slope of a hill crowned 
with a castle. Pop. 4400. 

Brisson, Baruabe (1531-91), Fr. 
lawyer. In 1575 ho became advocate 
under Henri III., and later was sent as 
an ambas. to England. After the death 
of Henri III. in 1589 ho became the 
leader of the people, being nominated first 
president by the Catholic Leagruers. Later, 
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however, bo vacillated between the 
royalists and the people, and beins: 
suspected was arrested, in spite of a 
warnliiff to flee, by order of ‘Tbe Sixteen,' 
Hud put to death at once. Among: his 
chief writings are formulis et sollemnihus 
Populi lioiiKini verbis, 1583; Le Code 
(hi ray Henri III. See P. Lo Bus, /><>- 
(ionnaire Pnryelop^diqne, 184 3. 

Brisson, Eugdne Henri (1835-1912), Fr. 
politician, was called to tbe Bar (Paris) 
in 1859. He was vice-president of the 
Assembly in 1879, and president in 1881. 
Ho was Prime Minister four years later; 
hut it was during his presidency of the 
Chamber, 1895-8, and his ministry, 1898, 
that he distingnislicd himself by bis judi- 
cious administration at the time of tho 
Dreyfus trial. He Avas also president of 
the Panama commission, and rmo of the 
three founders of La Revue politique. He 
was again iwcsidmit of tho Chamber 
of Deputies from 1905 until his deatlj in 
1912. 

Brisson, Mathurin Jacques (1723-180(1), 
zoologist and natural philosopher, b. at 
Fontonay - le - Comte. Studied for the 
Church but did not take orders, preferring 
to pursue natural science. Became 
assistant to H6amur and in 175G pub. the 
tirst vol. of his work on the animal king- 
dom; but after l{6amur’H death in 1757 
he abandoned natural hist, for physical 
science. He was appointed a i)rof. 
at the College do Navarro and at the 
l^'.coles Ccuitralcs in I'aris. Some of his 
best-known works are those on ornithology 
— among them his Ornithologie (6 vols.), 
1760; P6sanfeur sperifiqve. des corps, 
1 787 ; Dirtionnaire Roisound de Physique, 
2nd ed.. 1800. 

Brissot (de Warville), Jacques Pierre 
(1754-93), Fr. Girondist. Ho was a 
native of Chartres, and the son of a Fr. 
innkeeper. After a good education he 
entered a lawyer’s olllce. The influence 
of Rousseau is discernible in his TMorie 
des lots criviinelles, 1781, and Biblioth^que 
philosophique du Ugislaieur, 1782. The 
dedication of the former work was to 
Voltaire, who showed great approval. 
The periodicals, the Mercure, the Courrier 
de V Pur ope, and others, soon recognised 
his abilities as an accoiuplisbod writer, and 
accordingly secured his services. After 
au unsuccessful attempt to found a news- 
paper in London, ho was sent to the 
Bastille on a charge of sedition. Jlis 
release only meant the renewal of his 
revolutionary activities, and ho was com- 
pelled to seek asylum in London. Ho 
founded the Soei6t6 des Amis des Noirs as 
a result of his acquaintance in London 
with prominent abolitionists. The Revo- 
lution found in him au ardent champion. 
Tho keys of the Bastille were given to him 
on tho destruction of tho prison, and ho 
was elected a member of the legislative 
assembly and later of the National Con- 
vention. The vicissitudes of tho following 
period of change and variation saw his 
arrest with other marked Girondists, and 
he d, with them on Oct. 31, 1793. See 
Mitnoires de Brissot, Paris, 1830. 

Bristle Tails, see Tuysanura. 

Bristles, the strong, stiff hairs growing 


on the back of the hog and the wild boar. 
They are used in the manuf. of brushes, 
and by shoemakers and saddlers. Tho 
quality of tho B. depends on length, stiff- 
ness, c.olour, and straightness. The longest 
and strongest are yielded in relatively 
small proportion, and aro of high value; 
these are not made into brushes, hut are 
bought by shoemakers. As to colour, tho 
white B. are more valuable than tho black 
and grey ones. Great Britain normally 
imports vast quantities of hogs* B. from 
Russia, Germany, l^'rance, Belgium, China 
chiefly, with smaller supplies from Den- 
mark, Holland, the U.S.A., and the K. 
Indies. The hog of cold countries yields 
the best B,; those con\ing from Russia 
(with Siberia) are the most valued, but 
France produces excellent white ones. 
The long thin animal of the N. becomes 
fat ill the S., and its B. deteriorate, be- 
coming softer, shorter, and les.s straight. 
Tbe hog sheds its B. by rubbing itself 
against trees. 

Bristol, cathedral city, municipal, co,, 
and pari, bor., an anct. seaport, and a 
modern industrial and distributive centre 
of W. England. The co. of B. lies on tho 
borders of Gloucestershire and !8oinerset- 
shire, tbo city proper being in Gloucester- 
shire, though some of its suburbs are in 
Somerset. It stands on the Avon, 9 m. 
from tho Bristol Channel and 118 m. from 
Loudon, and can bit reached by two rail- 
ways. The tti. originally occupied a posi- 
tion wholly on tbo N. of t4ie Avon. Tbe 
alteration of tho course of tbe Froine by 
digging, in 1248, a fresh channel, mid the 
erection of a bridge spanning the riv., 
added to the area of tho tn., linking it also 
with Redclirt’e, owned by tbe Berkeley 
family. Later, in 1373, all the dists. 
were joined, though not without violent 
opposition from the lords of Berkeley. 
Founded upon a few ac. of land forming 
a mound at the confluence of two rivs., 
tho tn. was favourably sited, both for 
defence and trade communications, and 
at one time it was the first seaport in 
Christendom and its old streets were filled 
with foreign seanuui. The atmosphere of 
the tn- in the old seafaring days was 
brilliantly reflected by R. L. Stevenson in 
Treasure Island, and tbe ‘ Llandoger Trow’ 
is tho inn which Long John SiU^er was 
supposed to liave frequented. Clifton is 
famous for the do\vnH and views of tho 
Avon Gorge, spanned by Brunei’s 700-ft. 
suspension bridge, hung 245 ft. above 
liigli -water mark. 

The city contains a splendid array ol 
architectural beauties of cousidorahlc 
antiquity. Tho cathedral, originally a 
Norman abbey church, still shows its 
Norman chapter-house and fine gateway. 
Other notable churches are St. Mary Rod- 
cllffe, a thirteenth-century foundation of 
striking beauty, which was described by 
Queen Elizabeth (Tudor) os the fairest 
church in all the kingdom, 6t. Philip’s, 
and St. Stephen’s. Altogether there are 
225 places of worship in use; 28 buildings 
wore destroyed in air raids and 34 
damaged. Only the shell of tho Temple 
Church remains. Tho Rom. Catholic 
church has a nro -cathedral and 10 other 
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churches. The estab. Chiirch of Eng- 
land has, besides the cathedral, 39 par. 
churches. The centres of education are 
the unlv., Clifton College, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Red Maid’s School, 
the gramitiar school (endowed 1632), and 
Colston's Schools. The unlv. was chart- 
ered In 1909. King George V- opened its 
new buildings on .Tune 9, 1925. Architec- 
turally the univ. is handsome and dignified, 
and is especially noted for its magnificent 
neo-Gothlo tower, which is a prominent 
landmark. There are faculties of medi- 
cine, arts, science, engineering, and law. 
A chair of aeronautics is a later addition. 
There is also an agric. research station. 
Clifton College, a public school, was 
founded in 1862 and has accommoda- 
tion for about 800 boys. Among its 
notable alumni were Sir Henry Newbolt, 
Earl Haig, Sir Wm. Bird wood, and Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. The art gallery 
(1905) has a collection of interesting 
modern paintings. The adjoining mu- 
seum was destroyed in an incendiary 
raid, but many of Its salvaged contents 
are housed temporarily in the art 
gallery. The central library was opened 
in 1906 and there are many branch 
libraries, some of most modern design. 

Centuries of trade with Europe and, 
later, with America, gave rise to a thriving 
balanced industry In the B. area, and the 
ease with which raw materials could be 
obtained led to the establishment of more 
than 300 separate types of Industry. 
Chief among the many industries is 
engineering, at which 41,400 workers ore 
(1948) occupied. Shipbuilding, motor 
car, and aircraft building also absorb 
large numbers of employees. Nearly 

10.000 persons ore employed in the 
tobacco -making industry, and as many 
are engaged in printing. Other notable in- 
dustries are: clothing, cocoa and choco- 
Iste, chemicals, footwear, pottery, tanning, 
and wood working. B, is the home of the 
B. Aeroplane Company, builders of the 
Brabazon, Wayfarer, Blenheim, and other 
aircraft; of Wills, a branch of the Im- 

erlal Tobacco Company, and of Fry & 

ons, cocoa and chocolate manufacturers. 
The distributive trades engage over 

18.000 workers. Two aerodromes, the 
world’s largest covered goods depot, good 
road and canal systems still farther facili- 
tate relations with all ports of the United 
Kingdom. The municipal airport was 
opened in 1930. Although plant and 
storage accommodation suffered dciitruc- 
tion during the air raids of 1940-41 plans 
have been made for adequate modem 
industrial facilities. 

B. is the largest municipally owned 
port In the country. The dock under- 
taking is administered by a committee of 
the corporation under the title of Port of 
B. Authority. The corporation are also 
the conservancy authority and the pilot- 
age authority. The docks, consisting of 
a total land and watesr area of 1241 ac. 
and a total len^h of quayage of 39,390 ft., 
comprise the Royal Edward and Avon- 
mouth docks, situated on the Gloucester- 
shire side of the Avon estuary, the Portls- 
head dock on the Somerset side of the 


estuary and the city docks about 7 m. 
up the R. Avon in the heart of B. B 's 
leading position as a port is due to its 
excellent geographical position at the head 
of the B. Channel, which provides an 
outlet of about 100 m. from the open 
sea. The pop, within the area which can 
be economically served by the port it^ 
over 12,000,000, including the Industrial 
midlands. The port, has trading coniieo- 
tions with all parts of the world and also 
a very extensive coastwise trade. Tlio 
prin. trades of the port are as follows; 
Imports: grain, bananas and other tniit, 
refrigerated produce, petroleum, tobacco, 
cocoa, zinc, acid and fertilisers, timber, 
fiour and grist milling, oil seeds, molasses, 
wine, canned goods, heavy chemicals, 
paper and woodpulp. Exports: cheini- 
calB, metals (tinplates, iron and steel), 
ores, clay, salt-cake, and all kinds of manu- 
factured goods. A quarter of all the 
Unlte>d Kingdom’s tobacco imports passes 
through B., a million tons of petroleum by- 
products are received annually and, during 
the war years, B. was the world’s largest 
peti'olemn importing centre; and as one 
of the prin. banana-importing centres of 
England, B. normally receives 6,000,000 
bunches annually. 

The origins of B. are so remote as to be 
unknown. Tradition sscribes the founda- 
tion of the tn. to Brennus and Bellnus, 
who are believed to have lived c. 6000 b.c. 
It was the discovery of coins minted at 
Briegstowe, i.e. place of tlio Bridge, B.’s 
early name, which proved that there was 
a community of some importance as early 
as the reign of Ethelred Unrede (978- 
1016). At that time the wealth of the 
tn. was derived chiefly from the export of 
slaves to Ireland. B. was besieged during 
the wars of Stephen. Henry II. gave the 
tn. its first charter in 1171, and also con- 
ceded the tn. of Dublin to B. residents. 
A siege occinred during the reign of 
Edward II., who was unable to reduce the 
tn. to obedience for four years. It was 
recognised as a ’staple’ tn. in 1363, and 
enjoyed a considerable trade in wool, 
leather, wine, and salt. In di.scovery, 
colonisation, and maritime enterprise B. 
played a lar^ part. In 1497 John Cabot 
sailed from B. in the small ship Matthew 
on the voyage wliich led to the discovery 
of the N. shores of the Amer. continent. 
His son, Sebastian, proclaimed the city 
his native tn. A considerable trade with 
the Amer. colonies was estab., and it wat* 
men of B. who colonised Newfoundland; 
for, though Humphrey Gilbert proclaimed 
Newfoundland to bo part of (jueen Eliza- 
beth's dominions, no settlement took 
place \mtil 1610, when John Guy, a B. 
merchant, obtained a royal charter and 
p^lanted the first settlement on the Avalon 
Peninsula. B. also developed strong In- 
terest in the colonisation of America, and 
many communities named after the 
mother city are evidence of these links. 
In St, Mary RedcllfCe Church are to be 
seen the memorial and armour of Admiral 
Penn, father of WUliam Penn, founder of 
Pennsylvania. Sev. streets bear names 
marking the associations of the Penn 
family with the tn. In Queen Square 1 b 
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the first Amer. consulate to be estab. In 
England. The first Catholic bishop of 
America was consecrated by a bishop of 
Clifton. In the heyday of the W, Indian 
sugar trade B. vied with Liverpool in the 
importation of sugar and the traflSc in 
African slaves. In 1643 the city was 
captured by IMnce Rupert, and later. In 
lG4rs by Fairfax. A name honoured by 
a day being set apart for his celebration is 
that of Colston, a philanthropist. Sev, 
famous names are associated with B.: 
Crocyn, Wraxall, fSir T. Lawrence, 
and Beddoes, while Southey and Coleridge 
spent many of their youthful days in the 
city. In 1774 Burke was returned for the 
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representation of B. in Parliament, though 
he declined the honoiu’ in 1780. The 
famous B. china was made bv Richard 
Champion, and the genuine article is only 
that produced during the years J773“8'l 
{see Bristol Porcelain). Suffering and 
damage were caused by the riots in con- 
nection with the Reform Bill. The famous 
Great Western, the first steamer intended 
for transatlantic trade, was built there in 
1838. 

The war years 1939-45 enhanced B.’s 
importance as the cap. of the W. and the 
hub of its Industrial and commercial 
activities. In consequence it became the 
regional headquarters of many ministries 
and controls. The city, however, suffered 
severely in air raids. The first serious 
attack was in November 1940. In those 
hours B. lost many of its historic build- 
ings, almost the entire shopping area in 
the centre of the city, a large number of 
provision warehouses and factories, while 
the suburbs, too, suffered much damage 
and destruction. Six more such attacks 


followed within the next five months. 
Some 1299 persons were killed and over 
3300 injured. Over 3000 houses were 
totally destroyed. Among the best- 
knowm buildings lost were: St. Peter’s 
Hospital (a medieval treasure), the seven- 
teenth-century Dutch bouse, the Merchant 
Venturers* Hall, the Masonic Hall, St. 
Peter’s Church (a Norman structimO, 
Temple Church, famous for its leaning 
tower, and St. Augustine’s, dating from 
1480. In addition almshouses, schools, 
cinemas, hospitals, and many suburban 
chur<;hc8 were either destroyed or seriously 
damaged. The city council contemplates 
a rebuilding scheme which will give B. a 
new shopping centre, civic and educational 
centres, ring roads, trunk roads, and other 
lmi)rovement8 in communications. Five 
members of Parliament represent the 
city at Westminster. The responsibilities 
for local gov. rest upon the ford mayor, 
whoso otfice originated In 1216, and a 
corporation of 28 aldermen ami 84 
couiK-illors, representing 28 wards. The 
pop. is approximately 425,000. 

Bristol: 1. Co. in the E. of Rhode Is., 
U.S.A.; area 24 sq. m. Its cap. and port 
of entry has the same name, and is situ- 
ated on Narragansett Bay, on the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford rail- 
road. Its pop. is 11,100. There is a fine 
harbour where shipbuilding is carried on. 
There are manufs. of rubber, cotton, and 
woollen goods. It is believed that this 
I»art was visited by Norsemen in the year 
1000, and to be referred to In certain 
Icelandic sagas (see Ericsson, LEii ). 

2. Bor. in Bucks co., Pennsylvania, 
U.8.A., on the Delaware R., 20 m.. 
N.N.E. of Philadelphia. It has aero- 
plane, carpet, hosiery, worsted, and wall- 
paper factories. The first settlement was 
in 1681 ; incorporated 1720. Pop. 11,800. 

3. Tn. of Hartford co., Connecticut, 
U.S.A., situated 17 m. W.S.W. of Hart- 
ford, on the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford railroad. It has manufs. of 
clocks, brass goods, engines, etc. Pop. 
30,100. 

4. Tn., partly in Sullivan co., Ten- 
nessee, and partly in Washington co., 
Virginia, U.S.A., the boundary between 
the two states intersecting the tn. It lies 
1.30 m. E.N.E. of Knoxville. Among its 
institutions are the Presbyterian College 
for men il868), and Sullins College and 
Virginia lutermout College for women. 
The prin. manufs. are furniture, paper, 
tobacco, etc. Pop. 14,000. 

Bristol Bay, arm of the Behring Sea, 
lying to the N. of the peninsula of Alaska. 
Communication with the Interior is opened 
up for a considerable distance as two 
large lakes empty themselves into this 
bay. It is in lat. 57“ 30' N., and long. 
160“ W. 

Bristol Channel, Inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean, situated in the S.W. of England. 
It has S. Wales to the N., and Devon and 
Somerset on the S. It forms an exten- 
sion of the estuary of the Seyorn. Its 
length is about 80 m., while its breadth 
varies from 5 to 43 m. and its depth be- 
tween 5 and 40 fathoms. It is Britain’s 
largest inlet. Its coast-line is 220 m. 
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The Rs, Towy, Taflf, Usk, Wye, Severn, 
Avon, Axe, Farret, Taw, and Torrldge 
flow Into it. A feature of the channel is 
its extraordinary tides, which sometimes 
rise to a height of 35 ft. at King Road at 
the mouth of the Avon, and even 50 ft. or 
even more at Chepstow. Thi.s violent 
rise causes the bore, a rush of the tide in 
the form of a wall of water. 

Bristol Porcelain, a hard paste porce- 
lain, containing ‘ soapy stone’ from Lizard 
Point, Cornwall. It was made, towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, at 
Bristol. It is pure white, semi-trans- 
parent, and, in some instances, almost 
vitrified. Richard Champion produced 
china table ware, vases, and figure groups, 
well modelled, highly coloured, and gilded. 
Wra. Cockworthy, who was the first in 
England to make porcelain, moved from 
Plymouth to Bristol in 17 7 0 and Champion, 
his partner, bought the whole business in 
1773. The produce of this factory was 
known at first as Plymouth China, the true 
B. P. being the name given to it after 
1773. 

Britain, Ancient. From the researches 
of archeeolo^sts wo are able to trace inhab. 
of the is. called B. from a very early age. 
Traces of Palaeolithic and Neolithic man 
have been discovered, and by the help of 
geology and archaeology we are able to 
know the periods, but not the duration of 
the periods, during which those prehistoric 
men existed. Palaeolithic man Inhabited 
a very different B. from our own, and it 
was only after the great Ice Ago and the 
beginning of the Neolithic Age that B. 
assumed the physical appearance which 
it now has. Both Palaeolithic and Neo- 
lithic man belonged to a non- Aryan race, 
and there is a great probability that they 
were descended from a Turanian stock. 
The first Immigrations of Celtic tribes are 
those of the Gaels or Goidels, the tribes 
that gave their language niid their cus- 
toms to Ireland ami the N. of Scotland. 
Probably Neolithic man did not become 
extinct, but mingled in the course of time 
with the Goidels, especially in Ireland. 
The second Immigration was that of the 
Brythones or Britons, tribes that were in 
possession of the S. and S.E. of the is. 
when the Roms, lauded there for the first 
time. These tribes were probal)ly closely 
allied to the Celtic tribes of Gaul, and 
in the similarity of tribe names we may 
trace a similari^' of origin, e.g. Belgoe of 
S. B. and of Gaul, and the Parlsii of 
modern Lincolnshire and of Gaul. The 
third of the races which inhabited Great 
B. and Ireland in Ca?sar’s time were 
the Ivernians or Hibernians, who must 
at some time have occupied the whole of 
the is., but, long before Caesar’s time, had 
been driven westward by the Goidels, 
and It is doubtful whether they lived 
anywhere as a separate race except in 
Ireland and the highlands of Scotland. 
The discovery of B. belongs, if it belongs 
to any one, to Pytheas, who, in the fourth 
century b.o., was sent by the merchants 
of the Gk. colony of Massalia (Marseilles) 
to open commercial relations with the N. 
— although B. as the ‘tin is.’ had prob- 
ably been known for some considerable 


time. The discovery that it was an is. 
seems to have been made by Cnee us Julius 
Agricola. The invasions of Caesar were 
carried out with the twofold Idea of ex- 
tending the glory of the Rom. arms and 
of obtaining some Influence over an is. 
which Caesar regarded as being the centre 
of the recruiting ground of the Insurgents 
of Gaul. The Rom. invasions and con- 
quest began in reality some 100 years 
later, under the Emperor Claudius, by the 
hand of his general, Aiilus Plautius, a.p. 
43. The conquest was not accomplished 
without bloodshed, nor yet without a 
struggle, as witness the massacre at- Mona 
of the Druids, a.d. 60, and the revolt of 
the Iceni, when one of the four Rom. 
legions found a grave in B. The conquest 
assumed better lines under Agricola, and 
by A.D. 80 may bo said to have been 
accomplished. The Roms, undoubtedly 
taught the Britons much : they introduced 
good roads ; they built walls to keep back 
the marauding Piet and sea-rover. They 
taught the Britons how to build houses, 
how to make pottery, and how to make 
weapons and utensils of all descriptions of 
metal. But the Rom. occupation was 
almost entirely a military one, and when 
the Roms, departed B. quickly became 
the prey of the roving tribes of Germany. 
But that the Brit, actually wore so ener- 
vated and effeminated as a result of the 
Rom. conquest and in consequence of their 
not having had any power themselves has 
yet to be proved. Although the attacks 
on B. increa.sed immediately on the de- 
parture of the Rom., yet these attacks 
had been made before. The early settle- 
ments of the Eng., which were quite inde- 
pendent of each other, w’ore made about 
A.D. 449, the date of the landing at Ebbe- 
fleet, Kent, of the Saxon freebooters, 
Hengist and Horsa. For a century after 
this fresh hands from the Ger. coast 
poured into the country, and estab. settle- 
ments, especially on the E. and S. coasts. 
These settlers were three tribes of Eng. 
race — Jutes, Angles, and Saxons — but, 
in course of time, they received in this 
land the common name of A.-S: and Eng. 
The Britons fought hard for their hearths 
and homes, and in the W., notably in 
Cornwall, Devon, and Wales, maintained 
their independence, and it was in the 
struggle against Cerdic, founder of Wessex, 
that the Brit. King Arthur is said to have 
acquired his fame. <SVc R. C. Coiiingwood 
and J. N. L. Myres, Homan Britain and 
the English Settlements, 1937; G. Clark, 
Prehistoric England, 1940; C. Fox, Tht’ 
Personality of Britain, 1943; J. and C. 
Hawkos, Prehistoric Britain. 1948; and 
Council for British Archaeology, Surrey 
and Policy of Field Be sear eh in the 
Archeeology of Great Britain, 1948. 

Britain, Battle of, Ger. invasion of 
Britain by air in Aug.-Oct. 1940. During 
this battle, absolutely unique in the hist, 
of mankind, 2375 Ger. aircraft were de- 
stroyed, while many others probably met 
a similar fate, as against the loss of 375 
pilots killed and 358 wounded of the Brit, 
fighter command. During daylight 1700 
persons, nearly all civilians, were killed, 
and 3360 seriously injured, while, at 
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night, 12,581 were killed and 1G,965 in- 
jured. The encounters between opposed 
aircraft often took place more than 3, 4, 
5, and sometimes more than 6 m. above 
the surface of the earth by hundreds of 
machines flying often over 300 m.p.h. 
Yet, while this great battle was fought by 
day, the people went about their business 
with very little idea of what was happen- 
ing high above their heads in the fields of 
air. There was neither sound nor fury, 
‘only a pattern of Vvhito vapour trails, 
leisurely changing form and shape, traced 
by a number of tiny specks scintillating 
like diamonds in the splendid sunlight.’ 
The battle not only brought iuto clear 
relief the brilliance and courage of the 
Brit, airmen, but showed how sound tac- 
tics and planning balked the enemy at 
every turn and prepared the defence for 
each new move. In this, the greatest air 
battle of hist., ‘the (.5er. air force was 
reduced from a confident smooth-nmnjng 
organisation to a shattered armada’ 
(H. St. G. Saunders, The Battle of Britain, 
1941). The enemy’s avowed objetd was 
t o erul tlie war before the close of 1940 and, 
to achieve this, an invasion of Britain was 
deemed essential. Before the Oer. army 
could land, however, it was necessary to 
destroy the Brit, coastal convoys, to sink 
or immobilise intervening units of the 
H. N. and, above all, to chase the 
R.A.F. from the skies. Hence a series of 
air attacks were launched first on Brit, 
f^bipplng and ports and then on aero- 
dromes. There were four phases of the 
battle and, during the final phase, day- 
light attacks gave way gradually to night 
raids of increasing intensity. During the 
first phase (Aug. 8-18) the Ger. sent over 


massed formations of bombers, escorted 
by similar unwieldy formations of fighters 
flying up to 10,000 ft. above the bombers. 
Employing these tactics the enemy made 
twenty -six attacks, first on shipping and 
S. ports, and lost 182 aircraft. Realising 
that the Brit, fighter force was stronger 
than bo had imagined, the enemy next 
attacked fighter aerodromes in S. and 
S.E. England, while maintaining the 
attack on coastal tns. Some damage was 
caused on Aug. 15, but at the cost of 
180 Gor. aircraft, making a total of 472 
since the opening of the battle. In this 
first stage the enemy made feint attacks 
on coastal objectives in the iiope of draw- 
ing off the Brit, fighters, following these 
feints soon afterwards wit h the real attack 
against ports or aerodromes between 
Bortland and Brighton. Generally these 
attacks were countered by using half the 
available squadrons to deal with the Ger. 
fighters and the rest to attack the homhors. 
The Brit, fighters’ attacks from the stern 
on the Mcssorschmitt 1098 and 110s 
were the more effective because these 
Ger. aircraft were not then armoured. 
The ratio of loss was about one Brit, to 
seven Ger. airmen and would have becti 
even more striking had not so much of 
the fighting taken place over the sea. 
Then followed five-day lull, Goerin.g 
tq.v.) evidently deciding to change bis 
tactics. In the second stage (Aug. 19- 
Sept. 5) the main Ger. attack was delivered 
on a wider front, and tactics were changed 
by increasing the number of escorting 
fighters and reducing tlie size of the bom- 
ber formations, while the covering fighter 
screen flcAV at very groat heights. The 
bomber formations, too, were protected 
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by a ‘box’ of fighters, which sometimes 
broke through the forward s<;rocn of Brit, 
fighter forces by sheer weight of nuDibers, 
though only at the cost of numerous 
casualties. Having thus altered his tacti- 
cal formations, the enemy proceeded to 
deliver some thirty-five major attacks 
between Aug. 24 and Sept. 6, his object 
being to destroy the inland fighter aero- 
dromes and aii’craft factories, while not 
omitting to drop bombs on purely resi- 
dential dists. in Kent, the Thames estuary, 
and Essex. The fighting during this stage 
cost the Ger. 562 machines, against the 
Brit, loss of 219 aircraft — but 132 Brit. 
pilots from these 219 planes were saved. 
Buring those twelve days the Brit, tactical 
divs. were altered, the effect being to 
cause the enemy to be met in gi’oaior 
strength and further away from the in- 
land objectives, wliile such of the Ger. 
aircraft ns eluded tius forward defence 
were dealt with by rear squadrons. The 
fighting efficiency of the Brit, fighter 
squadrons was put to considerable strain, 
but the enemy faihal entirely to put them 
out of action, nor were their operations 
even interrupted. But by Sept 6 the 
Ger. either believed that they had 
achieved success in sufficiently weakening 
the fighter defence and that it only re- 
mained to bomb a defenceless London into 
surrender, or, following a prearranged 
plan, they automatically switched their 
attack against the metropolis and in- 
dustrial buildings there and in the pro- 
vinces, as offering targets more easily 
reached than the fighter aerodromes. 
This, the third stage of the battle, began 
on Sept. 7 with a mass attack on London, 
lasting an hour. The waves of attack con- 


sisted of formations of twenty to forty 
bombers, with an equal number of fightei s 
in close escort, with additional protection 
by large fighter formations flying at ri 
much CTeater height. By way of diver- 
sion, dive-bombers reappeared in attacks 
on coastal objectives and shipping. By 
night single aircraft dropped bombs at 
random over London. Between the coast 
and London, usually in the Edenbridge- 
Tuubridge Wells area, the raiders were 
met by Brit. Spitfires, which attacked tbo 
high-flying fighters, while Brit. Hurri- 
canes, which had taken off first, engaged 
the fighter escorts, and were followed by 
other squadrons which fought the bombers. 
The attack on London w-^as the crux of the 
battle. It continued from Sept. 7 until 
Oct. 6 and was the last desperate attempt 
to win victory. Goering put forth all his 
strength and, during this phase, thirty 
eight major attacks wore made by day. 
On Sept. 7, a force of 350 bombers flew m 
two waves up the Thames estuary, some 
penetrating as far as Cambridge. Flames 
leapt up from various points in dockland. 
Sev. factories and dock buildings, gas and 
electricity plants, and railway communica- 
tions were damaged, but 10.3 Ger. aircraft 
were shot down. The enemy, however, 
persevered with tenacity and courag<^ 
On Sept. 11 the Ger. planes which 
forced a way through tho defence were so 
fiercely mauled by the Brit, fighters that 
they lost in crews not fewer than 250 
men. On Sept. 15 camo the climax: 300 
Ger. aircraft, 150 in the morning and a 
like number in the afternoon, fought a 
running fight with Hurricanes and Spit- 
fires from Hammersmith to Dungeness 
and from Bow to the Fr. coast. No fewer 
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PHASE 3 : SEPT. G-OCT. 5. THE LIH<'TWAFFE LAUNCHED AGAINST LONDON 
Diagratns based ott illustrations in * The Battle of Britain,' with permission of the Controller , H .M .S .0. 


than 185 wrecked Ger. machines littered 
S.E. England as the result of this 
single day's fighting, and so redoubtable 
were the Brit, fighters that the Ger. pilots 
could be heard calling out to each other 
over their wireless telephones: ‘Achtung! 
Schpitfeuer ! ’ Between Sept. G and Oct. 5 
the total Ger. loss was at least 883 air- 
craft. In ail these major daylight attacks 
the Ger. fighter escorts steadily increased 
in numbers, till the ratio was four fighters 
to one bomber. Often the enemy jettisoned 
his bombs before reaching his apparent 
objective ns soon as bo saw the Brit, 
fighters. As the autumn wore on and the 
sky grew more cloudy, the enemy began 
to make more use of fighters flying very 
high above the clouds. But the high 
fighter screens were engaged by pairs of 
Spitfire squadi'ons half-way between Lon- 
don and the coast, while wings of Hurri- 
cane squadrons attacked the bombers and 
their escorts before they reached the 
fighter aerodromes E. and S. of London. 
Other Brit, sqnadr 9 ns formed a third and 
inner ring, patrolling above these aero- 
dromes, thus forming a defensive screen 
to guard the S. approaches to London. 
Between Sopt 11 and Oct. 5, No. 11 
Group of Fighter Command alone de- 
stroyed 442 Ger. aircraft at the cost of 
fifty-eight Brit, pilots, giving a ratio of 7-5 
enemy to one Brit, pilot lost. By this time 
the Brit, aerodromes had recovered from 
the damage inflicted on them and the per- 
centage of intercepted raids increased, as 
did the enemy casualties, while the Brit, 
casualties decreased steadily. The final 
stage of the battle began on Oct. 6. The 
enemy’s strategy and method now changed 
completely. He withdrew nearly all his 
long-range bombers and tried to achieve 


his end with fighters and fighter bombers 
— eloquent proof of the hammering his 
depleted bomber force had received by 
daylight. He now chose the night and, 
in increasing numbers, mass fighter forma- 
tlons came at groat height in almost con- 
tinuous waves to attack London, still the 
prim target. To enable his large forma- 
tions to get through, the enemy used the 
tactics of diversion; but on sighting the 
Brit, fighters the Ger. fighter bombers 
often jettisoned their bombs and made off. 
Brit, tactics wore immediately altered so 
Rucccs.<-Cullv that No. 11 Group accoimted 
for 107 Ger. aircraft in three and a half 
weeks at a cost of forty -five pilots. The 
Her. losses were probably still greater than 
this, for the fighting took place at so 
great an altitude that the Brit, pilots 
were unable to see the ultimate fate of 
manv opponents. By Oct. 31 the B. of B. 
was over. It did not cease dramatically 
or suddeuly; it just ‘petered out.’ Bitter 
experience had at last taught the enemy 
the cost of davlight attacks. He took to 
the cover of night. I’he enemy had paid 
dearly for his attempt to conquer Britain. 
It was a great deliverance. The Brit, 
nirnien had turned the tide of world war 
bv their prowess and by their devotion. 
‘Never in the field of human conflict was 
so much owed by so many to so few 
(Mr. Winston Churchill). But though the 
Luftwaffe failed to destroy the fighter 
squadrons of the R.A.F., the situation 
during the battle was critical m the 
extreme. Pilots had to be withdrawn 
from the bomber and coastal commands 
and from the Fleet Air Ann and flung 
into the battle after hasty preparation. 
The majority of the squadrons had been 
reduced to the status of training units. 
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and were fit only for operations against 
unescorted bombers. The Indomitable 
courage of the fighter pilots and the skill 
of their leaders brought the nation through 
the crisis, and the morale of the Ger. 
cracked because of the tremendous losses 
which they sustained. The lack of flexi- 
bility in the training system proved to be 
the ‘bottle-neck’ and was the cause of 
the progressively deteriorating situation 
of the fighter command up to the end of 
September. (See H. St. O. Saunders. 
The Battle of Britain, H.M.S.O., 1941.) 

The course of the war during the autumn 
of 1940 was largely determined by the 
all-important fact that Germany failed to 
overwhelm Britain by the use of air 
power. Such plans for the invasion of 
Britain as Hitler may have made had now 
to be postponed and, unless he could re- 
dress the situation in the air, the pro- 
jected invasion might have to be aban- 
doned for good and all. The attacks on 
air bases, which had been so decisive a 
preliminary in the Ger. campaigns in 
Poland and in the Low Countries, had 
failed utterly against Britain; and not a 
single aerodrome had been put out of 
commission for more than a very short 
time. The failure of the Luftwaffe to 
overcome the R.A.F. made it Impossible 
to batter the S. ports into chaos and so 
secure the complete mastery of the Chan- 
nel. But, though the daylight raids had 
virtually disappeared, the B. of B. was in 
effect continued by night; and, thence- 
forth, every night hundreds of bombers 
flew in to pour tons of high explosives, 
first on London and then on the chief 
provincial towns. Considerable damage 
was done at times, but accuracy of aim 
was Impossible, even with the aid of 
flares. A considerable part of the London 
dock system, with its surrounding ware- 
houses and factories, was destroyed, and 
in nearly every quarter of the capital 
shops and houses were demolished and 
old landmarks obliterated, together with 
the dislocation for a time of vital services 
such as gas and electricity and water. 
But the nerve centre continued to func- 
tion and public morale remained un- 
impaired, especially as rapid progress was 
everywhere made in the construction of 
air-raid shelters and in the organisation of 
fire-fighting services. But still there re- 
mained the threat of grave damage unless 
some answer to the night bomber could 
bo found. A partial antidote w^as sought 
in the rapid multli)lication of anti-aircraft 
guns, whose tremendous box barrage kept 
the raiders at a great height and threw’ 
t hem off their course. New methods, too, 
of prediction contributed to the accuracy 
of the gun-fire and new combinations of 
searchlights and anti-aircraft fire were 
worked out. After the lesson of the 
attempt by means of incendiaries to set 
the city on fire on Dec. 28, 1940 {set 
Great Britain, History), energetic steps 
were taken to meet any similar attempt 
in future by organising fire-watching ser- 
vices. Gradually the use of fighter planes 
against the night bombers w’as increased 
by selecting specially trained pilots and 
adapting such planes as the Deflan tland 
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Nlghthawk to this complex purpose. On 
the other hand, the Ger. were also gaining 
experience, and their night raids struck 
ever harder blows with decreasing num- 
bers of bombers, carrying land-mines and 
torpedoes; and, guided by cross-beam 
radio, they could at least reach any given 
town in Britain. After sev. weeks of this 
groping, indiscriminate bombing, the 
enemy at length appreciated the ineffec- 
tiveness of their new methods. They 
treated London as one only of a number 
of objectives and concentrated their 
assaults on other towms in turn, excusing, 
as always since Sept, their bombing of 
non-military objectives as ‘retaliatory 
raids.’ In the Ger. view the audacious 
bombing of Munich at the moment when 
Hitler was haranguing his Nazi comrades 
on the anniversary of the beer-hall wufac//, 
provided an appropriate excuse for ex- 
treme reprisals on civilians; and, on Nov. 
14, a clear moonlight night, Coventry 
W’as the chosen victim. Some 500 planes 
swept in continuous waves throughout 
the long hours of moonlight and rained 
over 400 tons of bombs on the heart of 
the city, dropping loads of high explosives 
on fires previously started by incendiary 
bombs. Coventry provided the classic 
example of indiscriminate bombing, re- 
sulting in the destruction of the main 
shopiung centre, disorganising utility ser- 
vices, and demolishing the famous cathe- 
dral, but leaving the essential industrial 
plants but little the worse. This raid 
inaugurated a series of similar, but rather 
less damaging, attacks on Britain’s chief 
provincial cities — Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Southampton, and Bristol suffered fre- 
quent hammering, while London periodi- 
cally experienced mass revisitations. 
Later Plymouth, Manchester, and Glas- 
gow (the last-named particularly in March 
1941) sustained considerable loss of life 
and damage to bouse property. Yet, in 
spite of the sore trial of public morale, it 
was significant that the enemy’s raids 
were confined to this limited scale and 
that only a single raid of this size was 
attempted at any one time. It became 
obvious that the enemy was still not pre- 
pared to use more than a fraction of his 
force nor to use the new’ types of planes 
which he had developed. It was equally 
clear that if the Ger. w^ere holding their 
real strength in reserve, the Brit, reserve 
W’as similarly intact. The ultimate test 
in the air was still in the future. The 
direct damage to Britain’s war produc- 
tion W’as less a matter of spectacular 
destruction than of methodical attrition. 
None of the essential services broke down, 
though there were delays in communica- 
tions, particularly the postal service: 
while production w’us retarded somewhat 
on account of w’orkers being compelled to 
seek shelter during air-raid warnings — an 
Inconvenience which was greatly miti- 

? ated by the employment of roof-spotters, 
n a total w’ar the disorganisation of civil 
life W’as inevitably a part of the Ger. 
military technique and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the civilian was in the 
first line of battle. But far from the 
morale of the Brit, people being broken. 
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there were revealed resources of fortitude 
and cheerfulness and generosity of volun- 
tary effort that were the very essence of 
the living spirit of democracy, and it was in 
this spirit, almost as much as on her physi- 
cal resources, that the survival of Britain 
continued to rest. See A. Mce, Nineteen- 
I'nrty, 1941 ; B. Robertson, I Saw England^ 
1941; *A Warden,* Dusk to Dawn, 1941. 

Britain, Great, see Great Britain. 

Britain, Roman, see Britain, Ancient. 

Britannia, see Britain, Ancient. 

Britannia Metal, a white alloy of tin and 
antimony, a usual formula being tin, 90 
per cent; antimony, 7-5 per cent; copper, 
1*5 per cent; bismuth, 1 per cent; the last 
addition increasing the fusibility. Initially 
used as a substitute for pewter, it is now 
being rapidly displaced by nickel-silver. 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
first met in 18.17. Its original president 
was the celebrated Thomas ClarlMon. As 
its name suggests, it was founded with the 
object of putting an end to slavery and 
slave trafBo all over the world, and of pro- 
tecting all who were recently emancipated 
in any Brit, dominion. The society 
joined forces in 1909 with the Aborigines 
Protection Society, which had been 
founded two years later than itself, the 
name of the new joint society now being 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society. Its present ofRce is .51 
Denison House, 20G Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W. 

British Academy. The B, A., Burling- 
ton Gardens, W., which was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1902, was founded in 
order to promote ‘ the study of the moral 
and political sciences, including hist., 
philosophy, law, politics and economics, 
archaeology and philology.’ It is governed 
by a president and a council of fifteen, 
who are elected annually from the 100 
fellows of the Academy. The many pub- 
lications of the Academy Include the 
Proceedings of the British Academy; Social 
and Economic Uecords, and the Schweich 
Lectures on Biblical Archaeology, the two 
last being instituted in 1908; the Shake- 
speare Lecture; Warton Lecture on Eng. 
poetry; Baleigh Lecture on hist.; Philo- 
sophical Lecture; Master Mind Lecture; 
Lecture on Aspects of Art; Italian Lecture; 
Lecture on English Philology and Literary 
H i story. The Academy also offers various 
prizes, such as the Cromer prize for a 
Gk. essay, and the Rose Mary Crawshay 
prize of £100 for research in Eng. literature, 
which is open to women of any nationality. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, see 
Birle Societies. 

British Armies in the World Wars. 
In the First World War over 6,000,000 
men passed througli the ranks of the 
Brit. Annies. The total number of Brit, 
troops was 8,654,467, made up as follows: 
Brit. Is., 5,704,416; Canada, 640,886; 
Australia, 416,809; New Zealand, 220,099; 
!8. Africa, 136,070; India, 1,401,350; crown 
colonies (including coloured troops from 
the W. Indies, etc.), 134,837. 

Second World War: United Kingdom 
(mid-1945) — army numbered 1,931,000 
(be.sides A.T.S., 191,000); civil defence, 
N.F.S., etc., 127,000. Canada — total 


enlistments, 788,042. Australia — over 
1,000,000 persons enlisted (civil defence 
wmrkera numbered 300,000, and home 
guard 98,000). New Zealand sent 
tw’o divs. overseas. The total enlist- 
ments in the S. African forces were 
345,049, most of whom served in N. 
Africa. The Indian Army at its peak was 
2,250,000 strong, a volunteer force and an 
empire record surpassed only by the 
United Kingdom. Crown colonies also 
supplied contingents which served in 
Libya, Burma, etc. For casualties in 
the Second World War see Casualties. 

British Association, association of 
scientists whoso object is to promote the 
advancement of eclonce in all its branches. 
It is divided into sev. sections, each of 
which has its own president and com- 
mittee members. These sections are 
A. Mathematics and Physics; B. Chemis- 
try; C. Geology; D. Zoology; E. Geog- 
raphy; F. Economics and Statistics; G. 
Engineering; H. Anthropology; I. Physio- 
logy; K. Botany; L. Educational Science. 
Its chief founder was Sir David Brewster, 
though many eminent men of science 
were associated with its formation. The 
first meeting was held at York in 1831, 
when the constitution of the society was 
decided upon, and in the following year 
at Oxford various reports were read on 
subjects previously assigned. The asso- 
ciation holds its ann. conference at 
different places in the United Kingdom 
and the Brit, overseas dominions, the tn. 
being determined two years in advance. 
As long ago as 1884 the B. A. held its 
conference at Montreal, Canada. It is 
not customary for the ann. conferences 
to bo hold in London, but in different pro- 
vincial cities, such, for example, as Ox- 
ford, 1926; Leeds, 1927; Glasgow, 1928; 
and Bristol in 1930. An exception was 
made to this rule when tho centenary 
mooting was held in London in 1931. 
The time for these ann. gatherings is 
judiciousiv chosen, for they lull in Aug. or 
Sept., whtm Parliament is not sitting and 
there is a dearth of news. Tliis assures a 
more exteuded report of tlie iiroceodings 
iu tho general press, and thereby achieves 
one of the objects of the association, the 
dissemination of popular knowledge about 
science. Tho papers discussed deal with 
applied ns well as pure, or theoretic, 
science. Thus the sections devoted to 
engineering, geology, agriculture, and 
economics often debate matters of com- 
mercial interest. A memorable meeting 
was that at Oxford in 1926, for it was 
over that conference that tho I’rince of 
Wales presided, being tho first member 
of tho royal family to follow tho prece- 
dent of Albert, tho prince consort, who, 
in 1859 occupied tho presidential chair. 
Tho association has a membership of 
about 7000, and among other activities 
makes grants for research. Sir Richard 
Gregory was president 1940-45. Present 
president (1948) is Sir Henry Tizard. 
Oflice, Burlington House, London. 

British Broadcasting Corporation, see 
under Broadcasting. 

British Central Africa, see Nvasaland 
Protectorate. 
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Maximum Strength of British armies in Chief Theatres of War • 


Theatre of 

War 

Combatant 

Strength 

N on - Combatant 
Strength 

Total 

France and Flanders 

1.264.660 

782,241 

2,046,901 

Mesopotamia . 

168.829 

278,702 

447,531 

Egypt and Palestine 

228.927 

203,930 

432,857 

Salonica .... 

1 137.236 

147,785 

285,021 

Italy . \ . 

91,102 

41,565 

132,667 

Dardanelles 

86.175 

' 42,562 

127,737 

Totals 

1,975,929 

1,496,785 

3.472,714 


• The ‘ combatant strength ’ comprises all fighting troops, together with the troops in divisional 
or base depots. This total does not exhaust the whole Brit, military strength in the war: approximate 
marima in other theatres were: Ger. S.W. Africa, 40,000; Ger. E. Africa, 211,525; Togoland and 
Camoroons, 21,300; N. Russia, 16,187; and Australasia. 4,083, This gives a grand total of 3,765,800. 


British Columbia, prov. of Canada. 
Its boundaries are: Yukon and N.W. 
Territories on the N.; the U.S.A. on the 
S.; Paciflo Ocean and Alaskan ‘pan- 
handle’ on the W.; and prov. of Alberta 
and llocky Mts. on the E. Estab. area, 
including Vancouver Is. and Queen Char- 
lotte group, 366,250 sq. m. TiU 185S 
the ter,, centred in Vancouver Is., was 
controlled by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, but the discovery of gold on the 
Fraser and influx of pop. which followed 
brought it crown colony status. In 1860 
the maiidand was similarly created, and 
on July 20, 1871, the united colonies 
joined the Canadian Federation. The 
prov. is remarkable for its physical 
diversity. Main features are mt. sys- 
tems trending roughly parallel north 
westerly and separating intennontane 
valleys, lake-basins, and plateaux. The 
Rocky Mts. (highest peak, Mt. Robson, 
12,972 ft.) flank the E., while the W. 
is occupied by the Coast Range (highe.st 
peak, Mt. Waddington, 13,260 ft.). Be- 
tween the Rocky Mts. and the Coast 
Range lies a vast plateau system having 
elevations of 3000-4000 ft., and cut i»y 
deep riv. valleys. Of the numerous rivs. 
the chief are the Fraser, Columbia (it*^ 
upper course only), Skeena, Stikine. 
F’eaco, Liard, and the Nass, The FrosCr. 
(595 m. long, is navigable by ocean steam- 
ships as far as Yale, 102 m. E. of Van- 
couver. The coast-line is deeply indented 
with many long and narrow inlets forming 
excellent harbom'S. There are sev. well 
known passes over the Rockies, includitm 
the Kicking Horse Pass and Crow's Nest 
Pass, used by two branches of the C.P.H 
and the Yeliowhead Pass, crossed by the 
C.N.R. The climate is as diverse as th«* 
physiography. The prov., spreading oviir 
11 degrees of lat., with an average 
width of 700 m., has, within its own limlf-H. 
climates which differ greatly. The littorat 
region is mild and humid, while t b 
interior valleys and plateaux, with their 
higher altitude, have colder and dri«-' 
winters. 

On the lower mainland the climate - 

everTWher^^ f*nnr»blfi ond mild. RniiTii/^ 


opens early, the summers are warm, and 
the winters mild and rainy. The pop. 
was 36,247 in 1871, of whom about 
10,000 were whites. In 1947 the pop. 
was estimated at 1,044,000, of whom 
about 80 per cent were of Brit, stock. 
Victoria (Greater) (pop. 87,400), on 
V^ancouver Is., is the cap. Other cities 
and tns. on the is. are Nanaimo (pop. 
6,700), Ladysmith, Duncan, and Port 
Alherni. The cities on the mainland 
include New Westminster (pop. 44,300), 
the old cap., and V’’ancouver. Vancouver 
(Greater) was founded In 1886, and 
has a pop. of 409,900; It is the 
largest city in the prov.. and the third 
largest in all Canada. It is the W. 
leniiinu.s of ihe C.P.R., and possesse.s 
one of the finest natural harbours in the 
world. Also on the mainland is Prince 
Rupert (pop. 15,000), the most northerly 
city of its si/.o in the dominion. From 
li. C. six members may be sent to the 
iloniinion Senate, while sixteen are en- 
titled to a seat In the Federal House of 
Gonimons. The king Is represented by 
a lieutenant-governor appointed by the 
governor-general in council, and governing 
with the advice and assistance of a minis- 
try or executive council. He Is assisted 
by a provincial legislature of forty-eight 
members. The franchise is exercised by 
all persons, male and female, of full age 
of twenty-one years, who are Brit, 
subjects and have resided within the prov. 
for six months. Education is free and 
compulsory; there are about eighty higli 
schools and over 1000 elementary schools. 
The univ. of B. C., situated near Van- 
couver. was founded in 1908 and opened 
in 1914. It is endowed by the provincial 
Gov. The chief regions of settlement an' 
in the S. part of the prov., on Vancouver 
Is., and in N. Central B. C. Particularly 
favoured are the valleys, which radiate 
southward from the mt. systems, notably 
Windermere, Kootenay, and the Okana 
gan, which, together with the Fraser R 
valley, constitute probably the most fertile 
ureas in the dominion. In 1930 the prov 
became re-possessed of its railway land 
and the Penee T?. bloc,’^ The 1 ndR, 
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originally assigned to the dominion Gov. 
under the terms of confederation, comprise 
an area forty milevS wide across the prov. 
from E. to W. The Peace H. block is an 
area of 3, 500, 000 ao, exceptionally rich in 
fertility and natural resources. Together 
they represent many millions of ac. of 
crown lands within easy distance of 
transportation and ripe for settlement. 
Approximately 36,000 sq. m. in the prov. 
are estimated as available for agriculture, 
and about 800,000 ac. are cultivated. 
Fruit-growing, dairying, and mixed farm- 
ing. together with noultry raising and the 
cultivation of small fruits, have all regis- 


woods. The prov. is In many respects the 
most favoured part of Canada, and par- 
ticularly so in respect of its geographical 
position. Standing in the same relation 
to the F^acifio Ocean as the United King- 
dom does to the Atlantic the prov. is 
destined to become the great enirepdt for 
trade between the Orient, Australia, and 
the dominion. Before the Second World 
War some fifty -four steamship lines made 
Vancouver their port of call, and the port 
handled yearly 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for export. The other chief exports 
are fish, coal, gold, silver, minerals, timber, 
fruit, pulp, and paper. The prov. is 
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tered remarkable progress in the prov. 
during the past few years. Other in- 
dustries arc miiiiug, fishing, and lumbering. 
The mineral wealth of the prov. Is very 
great. The I’rin. metals won are gold, 
placer and lode, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
and coal. Other deposits include iron, 
both hematite and magnetite, galena, 
mercury, jdatinum, antimony, bismuth, 
plumbago, mica, and molybdenum, but 
these deposits arc for the most part 
undeveloped, N umerous salmou canneries 
are in operation, and cod, halibut, and 
herring are also taken In great quantities. 
An Industry of recent growtJi in connec- 
tion with the fisheries is fish -reduction, 
and numerous plants are now in opera- 
tion. The chief industry of the prov. is 
lumberiug. B. C. forests hold the greatest 
stand of softwood in tho Brit. Empire, 
estimated at approximately 360 billion 
ft. of saw - timber. Douglas fir, red 
cedar, spruce, and hemlock are the eWef 


traversed by 5000 m, of railway, and over 
20,000 m. of gov. -built roads. The 
C.P.R. has throe main lines in the prov. 
and the C.N.K. two. Branches connect 
with tho U.S. railway system. The 
Pacific Great E. railway, owned by the 
prov., runs through it from N. to S. The 
Alcan highway rims from Fort St. John, 
B, C., to the Yukon boundary and thence 
via Whitehorse and Dawson to Fairbanks 
in Alaska. 

See A. Short and A. G. Doughty, 
Canada and its Provinces : British Colum- 
tna, 1014; B. A. Mackelvie, Parly History 
of British Columbia, 1926; F. Hovvay, 
British Columbia, 1928; O. W. Freeman 
and U. W. Martin, The Pacific Northwest, 
1942. 

British Columbian Pine, see Douglas 

Fill. 

British Commonwealth of Nations, 
British Empire. 

British Council was inaugurated in 
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Nov. 1934 at the instance of the Forelgrn 
Office, with the support of other gov. 
depts., and as the result of representa- 
tions made to the Gov. by Brit, diplo- 
matic and other missions to foreign 
countries. Its purpose was and is the 
diffusion of knowledge about Britain, her 
institutions, and her achievements in the 
sciences and the arts. A charter of in- 
corporation was granted to the council 
in 1940. Under the terms of this charter 
the above-stated purpose is reaffirmed 
with special reference to promoting a 
wider knowledge of the Eng. language 
abroad and of developing closer cultural 
relations between the United Kingdom 
and other countries to the benefit of the 
Brit. Commonwealth of Nations. The 
council performs many duties which, in 
other countries, are normally efl'ected 
either by direct gov. action or by semi- 
official bodies aided by gov. subventions. 
Though it receives voluntary donations, 
nearly all its funds are derived frf)m a 
grant voted by Parliament and borne on 
the Foreign Office vote. Its powers are 
vested in an executive committee, on 
which various members of the Gov. have 
the right each to nominate one member, 
namely the Lord President of the Council, 
chancellor of the exchequer, the secretaries 
of state for foreign affairs, dominion affairs, 
the colonies and Scotland, the presidents 
of the Board of Trade and of the Board of 
Education, and the secretary of the dept, of 
overseas trade. Among the methods of the 
councU in the promotion of its objects is 
the formation t)f new, or the encourage- 
ment of existing, Brit, cultural centres 
abroad, known generally as Brit. Insti- 
tutes, and these are its most characteristic 
adjuncts. One of these, the Brit. Institute 
in Florence, existed long before the estab- 
lishment of the council, while a similar 
institute bad also been founded in Athens, 
There are at present thirty-four of these 
bodies, twenty-five of them in the Near 
and Middle East. In Latin America the 
council works in association with some 
forty local societies. Shortly before the 
Second World War the B. C. extended its 
activities to the empire. The first insti- 
tute under the Brit, flag was opened in 
Malta in 1938. In 1943 an Institute was 
opened in the is. of Gozo. In 1940 the 
Council began work in Cyprus, where, by 
194'), there were five institutes; and in 
1941 it opened an institute in Aden, where 
the women’s branch holds Eng. classes for 
Arab women. At the beginning of 1945 
the council took over the Carnegie 
Library in Trinidad for use as a base to 
develop a library scheme to serve all the 
islands of the eawStem Caribbean group. 
The council now has an institute at Accra 
and a library at Lagos. Gibraltar, too, 
has been given an institute. The number 
of adults learning Eng. under its auspices 
rose from 10,000 in 1940 to over 60,000 in 
1944, and the council has also operated 
in hundreds of schools. About 2,000,000 
copies in twelve languages of the council’s 
series of pami)hlets, British Life and 
Thought^ and the shorter and more popu- 
lar Britain Advances, were sent overseas 
in 1943-45. The council also issues its 


own monthly publications, Britain To- 
day, Monthly Science News, and British 
Medical Bulletin. Extensive use is made 
of documentary films produced for the 
council, which has also estab. libraries of 
Brit, music, including recordings, in over 
forty countries, it organises exhibitions 
of paintings, drawings, and sculpture. 

British East Africa, a Brit, equatorial 
ter., comprising the Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate, the Uganda Protectorate, 
the is. of Zanzibar and Pemba. Kenya 
(Colony and Protectorate were formerly 
know'll as the E. Africa Protectorate, but 
in 1906 the protectorate was i>laccd under 
the control of a governor and, except the 
sultan of Zanzibar’s dominions, was an- 
nexed to the Crown as from July 23, 1920, 
under the name of ‘The Ck)lony of Kenya,’ 
thus becoming a crown colony'; while the 
coast tor. rented from tiie sidtan of Zanzi- 
bar was proclaimed as the Kenya Pro- 
tectorate. The whole region li(^s between 
w'hat was It. Sonin liland (the precise 
boundaries being settled by a boundary 
eoinmission during 1926-27 after the 
treaty of 1924 by which Great Britain 
ceded to Italy the Juba H. and a strip of 
ter. along that riv.), Abyssinia, and the 
Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan and the Indian 
Ocean on the N. and E., and Tanganyika 
Ter. (formerly Ger. E. Africa), tlic Belgian 
Congo, Bnanda-Prundi, and Fr. Ubangi 
on the S. and W. The total area is 
approximately 320,300 sq. m., including 

15.000 sq. m. of water in Uganda; and 
the pop. is about 6,662,000, of W'hom 
about 21,000 are Europeans, 60,000 
Asiatics (mainly Indians), and about 

50.000 Arabs. Both the white and the 
Indian pop. have increased appreciably 
in recent years, the hi-ttor carrying on a 
large amount of the retail trade, especially 
in Kenya. The country is watered by the 
Upper Nile, the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the Sobat, 
Tana, and Sabahi Rs. and stands on 
a high plateau of 3000 - 4000 ft. The 
chief lakes, part or all of which are in- 
cluded in the tor., are Victoria, Albert, 
Albert Edward, Stefanio, and Rudolf. 
The mineral resources in Kenya are not 
yet fully explored, but natron, gold, 
graphite, copper, iron, and manganese are 
found; but there are no mines in Zanzi- 
bar nor in Uganda. Exports include 
copra, cloves and sisal (Zanzibar), cotton 
(chiefly Uganda), coffee, hides and skins, 
ground-nuts, and carbonate of soda. The 
ter. formerly belonged to the Brit. E. 
Africa Company, until it came under the 
Brit, sphere of intluenco. It was then 
placed under the Immediate control of 
the Brit. Foreign Office, but in 1905 was 
taken over by the Colonial Office. 

Native PoUcy and Closer Union. — In 
considering the future of the E. African 
dependencies (including in this context 
Tanganyika Ter.), the Brit. Gov. has paid 
the closest attention to the questions of 
native policy and closer union. For the 
purpose of obtaining guidance on these 
questions a commission was sent out in 
1927 under Sir E. Hilton Young, with the 
following terms of reference: to make 
recommendations as to whether by federa- 
tion or some other form of closer union. 
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more effective co-operation between the 
different govs, in Central and E. Africa 
might be secured, more particularly in 
regard to transport, customs, research, 
and defence; to consider which tors, could 
be brought within any such closer union 
now or in the future; to make recom- 
mendations respecting changes in the 
powers and composition of the legislative 
coimclls in these ters. so os to secure 
more direct representation of native In- 
terests, and, consistently with this desi- 
deratum, to suggest how the dual policy 
(which was recommended by the con- 
ference of governors in 1920 and aimed 
at the complementary development of 
native and non -native communities) could 
best be applied. The report of the com- 
mission was published in Jan. 1929 (Cd. 
3234), and at once commanded lively 
interest. This was due largely to the fact 


of the opportunities open to them.’ In 
a memorandum on the subject presented 
in June 1930 (Crad. 3573) the (iov. re- 
affirmed the declaration of i)olicy incor- 
porated in the Kenya White Paper of 
1923 and fully accepted the principle that 
the relation of (he Brit. Gov. to the native 
pop. in E. Africa is one of trusteeship 
which cannot be devolved, and from 
which they cannot be relieved. This 
principle of trusteeship is regarded as in 
no way inconsistent with the ‘ Dual 
Policy,* because it must be the aim of 
the administration of every ter. with 
regard to all the Inbab., irrespective of 
race or religion, to maintain order, to 
administer justice, and generally to pro- 
mote the commercial and economic de- 
velopment of the country. The Gov. 
also accepted fully the declaration of the 
paramountcy of native interests, and held 
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that the commission travelled somewhat 
outside its terms of reference in giving a 
‘very full and weighty exposition of the 
general principles of native policy, not 
only as regards E. Africa, but as regards 
the Brit. Empire at large, with i)articular 
reference to the principles which should 
govern the relationships between the 
native and immigrant races.’ (State- 
ment of the conclusions of H.M. Gov., 
etc., Cmd. 3574.) The report of the com- 
mission discusses at len^h the declara- 
tion of the duke of Devonshire (made as 
colonial secretary in 1923) that ‘the in- 
terests of the African natives must be 
paramount, and that it and when those 
interests and the interests of the immi- 
grant races should conflict, the former 
should prevail’ (Kenya White Paper, 
1923, Cmd. 1932). The report expresses 
the view that the ‘ paramountcy ’ of native 
interests is to be ‘ interpreted in the sense 
that the creation and preservation of a 
field for the full development of native life 
are a first charge on any ter., and that the 
Gov., having crea ted this field in the estab- 
lishment of an organised governmental nd- 
ministratlon of the modern type, has tho 
duty to devote its energies to assisting 
the natives to make the best possible use 


it to be plainly Involved in the trustee- 
ship. In this connection it is to bo noted 
that in tho case of Tanganyika Ter. the 
obligation of the Brit. Gov. is that of a 
mandatory under the League of Nations 
(later that of a trustee under tho United 
Nations), ainl to be exercised in the inter- 
rests of peoples not yet able to stand by 
tlicmselves under the strenuous emuiitious 
of tho modern world. Tho prcTblcni of 
native policy is, indeed, comparatively 
simple for t hat ter., bccaiiso it is an agreed 
principle that the mandatory may not 
exploit mandated ter. The problem is 
ueutest in Konya Colony, which has 
reached a higher stage of development 
than tho rest of the ters. in E. Africa under 
Brit, administration, for Konya has three 
times as many European sett lers as all tho 
rest of the ters. together, besides which 
there are far more Asiatics then', as wcW as 
some 13,000 Arabs; between all of which 
diverse elements difficulties must arise, 
especially over land purchase, and tho 
principle of elective representation as 
between European and Indian. 

In regard to ‘closer union,’ tho Ililton 
Young commission proposed the appoint- 
ment of a high commissioner for the whole 
ter. of Brit. E. Africa and Tanganyika 
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Ter., with executlye power over the indi- 
vidual governors in the matter of native 
policy and certain services of common 
interest to all the ters. This high com- 
missioner was, later, to develop into a 
governor-general, assisted by a central 
council with power to legislate in respect 
of services common to all the depen- 
dencies, by which stage the other or 
individual governors would become auto- 
matically reduced to the status of 
lieutenant-governors. The Gov. sent out 
Sir Samuel Wilson, the then permanent 
head of the colonial office, to ascertain 
what measure of agreement could be ob- 
tained locaUy on the recommendations of 
the Hilton Young Report. The Wilson 
Report (Cmd. 3378) represents an attempt 
to reduce the progressive steps contem- 
plated by the commission to one, by the 
immediate creation of a high commis- 
sioner, who should have legislative and 
administrative responsibility for certain 
services and who, as chairman of the 
governors’ conference, would have an 
advisory function in all matters of com- 
mon interest. The Brit. Gov. in their 
statement of conclusions (Cmd. 3574), 
issued in June 1930, proposed, for the pur- 
pose of the social and economic develop- 
ment of the countries concerned, to estab- 
lish a high commissioner who should a-ct 
as chief adviser on native and other policy 
to the secretary of state under royal in- 
structions outlining his special duties and 
powers. In 1931 a joint committee of I 
the two Houses of Parliament set up by i 
the Gov. administered the coup de grdee 
to the Hilton Young and correlated re- 
ports. The committee’s report rejected 
the proposals for making a single adminis- 
trative unit of all the dependencies and 
accepted the proved fact that in all of 
them closer union is more feared than 
desired. The evidence adduced before 
the committee demonstrated that there 
was no sufficient local support for the 
creation of a high commissioner and 
common council. They therefore decided 
In favour of leaving the ters. to develop 
along their own lines, co-operating as far 
as they could by means of the periodical 
conference of governors and through the 

g ermanent secretariat of that conference. 

ee Kehya, Colony and Pkotectorate ; 
Uganda; Zanzibar. See Lord Lugard, 
The Duel Mandate in British Tropical 
Africa, 1923; J. Huxley, Africa View, 
1931; Klspeth Huxley, White Man*8 
Country, 1935, and East Africa, 1941; 
H. W. Tilman, Snow on the EqtLoior, 1937 ; 
R. Coupland, The Exploitation of East 
Africa, 1856-90, 1938. 

British Electricity Authority w^as 
created under the Electricity Act passed 
in 1947 to nationalise the electricity 
industry, the vesting date under the 
Act being April 1, 1948. The B. E. A. 
is responsible to the minister of fuel and 
power for the generation of electric current 
and for its distribution to 14 area boards, 
which replaced the supply undertakings 
throughout the country. It has control 
of an industry which comprises 641 supply 
undertakings of which 60 per cent were 
previously publicly owned and the 


remainder owned by companies. In each 
area board’s ter. there is to be a t!on- 
sultative council representing the interests 
of local authorities and consumers. Th(‘ 
supply system is based on 142 prin., and 
about the same number of secondary, 
generating stations, with plant of a total 
capacity of 12,000,000 kw., producing 
over 40,000,000,000 units a year. 

British Empire, or British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The term B. E., 
including both self-governing dominions 
and colonies and also what are loosely 
called crown colonies and protectorates, 
may be taken as Implying all the ter. 
the inhab. of which look to the king 
of Great Britain and Ireland as their 
ultimate head. Certain ex-Ger. and 
Turkish ters. since the First World War, 
administered by Great Britain or by Brit, 
dominions under a mandate of the now 
defunct League of Nations, may be said to 
be included in the B. E. (the mandate 
for Palestioe, however, was given up after 
the Second World War). The B. E. 
contains ‘a variety of peoples, races, re- 
ligions, civilisations, cultures, and econo- 
mic systems, interrelated by as wide a 
variety of political arrangements. It is 
governed from various centres. No single 

} )arllament gives law, no single ministry 
ssues commands, to aU of it. Its sover- 
eignty resides in different caps, spread over 
the earth. There is no economic exploita- 
tion. All its greater units conduct their 
industry and trade as independent nations 
pursuing their own interest; all its lesser 
ones, although under economic direc- 
tions from Great Britain or one of the 
dominions, are directed and guided under 
strict principles which make the pros- 
perity of the dependent country the 
primary object aimed at. There, is no 
standardised religion or education or 
political creed. There is not even an 
enforced supremacy of the Eng. language. 
Those who feel moved to use it do so, and 
those pops, who prefer Fr. or Afrikaans, 
Arabic or Hindustani, find their tongue 
accorded full official status in law court, 
Parliament, and press. After such a 
catalogue of negatives it may be asked: 
What then is the empire, what Is there 
positive about it? And the answer may 
well be; A way of life, an outlook on 
human relationships, an ideal of what 
government stands for, and a determina- 
tion that these things are worth dying 
for. . . . Abstractions, perhaps, but yet 
convenient summings-up of the countless 
realities that constitute the daily life of 
the hundreds of millions of individuals 
who inhabit the empire’s lands’ (J. A. 
Williamson). The extent of the B. E. is 
conveyed graphically in the hackneyed 
but none the less true phrase * the empire 
upon which the sim never sets,' for of the 
whole area of the land-surface of the 

f lobe the B. E. occupies about one-fifth, 
n fact, of the 62,500,000 sq. m. which is 
roughly the extent of the land -surface of 
the earth, the B. E. occupies about 
14,435,060 sq. m. (in Europe and Mediter- 
ranean, 126,340 sq. m.j in Asia 2,346,000 
sq. m.; in Africa, 4,652,000 sq. m.; in N. 
America, 3,893,000 sq. m.; in Oentral 
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America, 8,600 sq. m.; in the W. Indies, 
12,300 sq. m.; in S. America, 97,800 
eq. m.; and in Oceania, 3,300,000 sq. m.). 
The empire is fairly evenly divided as 
between the N. and S. hemispheres, but 
from the other possible div., i.e. in the 
E. and W, hemispheres, the neater part 
of it lies in the E. The empire contains 
some of the fairest and most prodnotlve 
of all lands in the world; lands that con- 
tain great wealth of gold and of Tprecloiis 
stones. It has amongst its rfvs. the 
largest and the greatest in the world, and 
part of it ia bounded by the greatest chain 
of mts. in existence. In those parts of 
the empire where large colonies of white 
men are to be found, it is soon that the 
influence of environment is gradually be- 
ginning to modify the original race, and 
colonists may now be knenvn by tbe 
differences of type which continuous 
dwelling in various lands has brought 
nbont. It is quite possible now to 
differentiate between the Canadian and 
the Cornstalk, the S. African colonist and 
the Englishman. The is. of New Zealand, 
however, preserves almost exactly the 
type of the home Britisher, and the re- 
semblance in climate and characteristic 
Is very great between the two countries. 
The typos of race found in the pop. of the 
B. E. are many and various. Dividing 
broadly the pop. of the B. E. into the two 
divs. of white and coloured, we find that 
the white pop. numbers, according to 
recent estimates, about 74,045,500, and 
the coloured pop. about 465,852,000 
(excluding India). Some estimates put 
the total coloured i>op. at 600,000,000. 
These are distributed as follows: Whites 
(mainly A.-S.) — Great Britain and N. 
Ireland, 48,105,000; Canada, 11,507,000; 
AustraUa, 7.307,000; S. Africa, 2,035,000; 
New Zealand, 1,574,000; S. Kbodesia, 
83,000; India, 306,500 (European and 
allied races, of which 138,400 are Anglo- 
Indians): coJonles 128,000. It is obvious 
from this last figure, which covers the 
white pop. scattered in a colonial empire 
containing over 60,000,000 natives, that 
the tropical colonies are not suited to 
white folk and the only considerable 
white communities are those In N. Rho- 
desia, Jamaica, and Kenya (apart from 
Gibraltar, which is essentially a garrison 
pop.). These arc naturally closer esti- 
mates than are possible for the native, or 
coloured, pop,, which appear to be distri- 
buted as follow’s: India, 388,998,(100; 
Ceylon (now a dominion) with E. colonies, 
14,008,000; Africa, S., 7,874,000, E., 

21,774,000; W., 25.567,000 ; the W. Indies, 
2,500,000; Australasia and Pacific Is., 
1,312,000; and Canada 199,000. The 
pop. therefore of the B. E. Is probably 
about onc-qiiartcr of that of the entire 
globe. The prin. divs. of the B. E. 
are Great Britain, Canada, and New- 
foundland, Australia, New Zealand, S. 
Africa, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, all 
of which are self-governing dominions. 
Great Britain is, of course, the mother 
country; the Irish Free State (now called 
Eire) was separated from it and created 
a dominion in 1022. But Eire did not 
regard Itself os a dominion, and only 

F.E. 2 


acknowledges the Brit, connection for 
certain very restricted purposes, and in 
Nov. 1948 the Eire Gov., by introducing 
the Republic of Ireland Bill, took stops to 
remove tbe last vestige of Eire’s con- 
stitutional partnership in the Common- 
wealth, though the Brit. Gov. declared 
that they would not regard the enactment 
of this legislation as placing Eire and its 
citizens in the category of foreigners 
(see Eikk. — History), India, until the 
Second World War, w^as an empire, ruled 
over by a king-emperor, the king of 
England. It was, however, the aspiration 
of certain leaders of the Indian people 
that India should be accorded ‘dominion 
status,* and the Government of India Act 
(1935) was a milestone on the road to this 
goal which, after the Second World War, 
hardened into a demand for independence. 
This aspiration has in effect been fulfilled, 
though at the moment (1948) both India 
and Pakistan are, de jtire, dominions and 
are so regarded by the Brit. Common- 
wealth Relations Office (until July 1947 
styled the Dominions Office). Next to 
the dominions come the colonies, which 
are divided into self-governing colonies or 
dependencies, enjoying var\ing degrees of 
autonomy, and crown colonies (q.v.), fore- 
most among them being N. and S. 
Rhodesia (this latter is really a self- 
governing colony approximating to do- 
minion status, but certain matters, especi- 
ally those relating to native policy, are 
reserved to the Crown), and Nigeria, in 
Africa; Jamaica, in the W. Inilies; and 
Hong Kong in Asia; and in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Cyprus. Protectorates are ostal>. over 
certain ‘backward* communities ruled 
over by native sovereigns or chiefs, such, 
for example, as Uganda and Zanzibar, in 
Africa; Brit. Malaya, in Asia; and the 
Tonga Is., in Oceania. The most im- 
portant of the protectorates of the B. E., 
Egrypt, has recently been created again a 
sovereign independent state. There are 
many dependencies and isolated is. in the 
empire, some of the latter without inhah. 
The Sudan is a condominium administered 
jointly by the representatives of the Brit, 
and Egyptian Govs., under a Brit, gov- 
ernor-general (see further Sudan, Anglo- 
Egyptian). After the First World War 
additions to the Brit. Commonwealth of 
Nations were made by the creation, 
through the allied and associated powers, 
of ex-Ger. and ex-Turkish ters., adminis- 
tered under mandate on behalf of the 
League of Nations. Among those were 
Palestine, Iraq, and Tanganyika Ter. ; but 
only the mandate for Tanganyika now 
remains. The Arab and Jewish inhab. 
of Palestine, however, were not Brit, 
subjects, but Palestinians, and the in- 
digenous races of Tanganyika, like those 
of Somaliland, are ‘Brit, protected per- 
sons.’ Some of the mandates under the 
treaty of Versailles (1919) adminis- 
tered by the dominions. Tims the Union 
of S. Africa is the mandatory for the 
former Ger. S. W. Africa colony, Australia 
holds the mandate for New Guinea, and 
Now Zealand holds a mandate for certain 
former colonies of Germany in the S, 
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Paciflo. Details of the various forms of 
•gov. of all these ters. will be found in the 
articles dealing with the separate ters. 

Races . — As may be imagined, in an em- 
pire comprising one-fourth of the earth's 
inhab. and one -fifth of Its land area 
every kind of race and colour is to 
be found. The vast majority of the 
natives of India are of Arj^an stock, 
being of a high type that approaches 
the white. There are, however, many 
descendants of the Dravidians (g.i?.), 
whom the Aryans overcame on their 
descent into India three or four millen- 
niums ago. In Ceylon are to be found 
the Sinhalese and Tamils, both of anct. 
culture. The Malay states have a brown 
pop., with nearly as many Chinese, the 
latter being Immigrants of comparatively 
recent times. In S. Africa the aboriginal 
Bushmen and the Hottentots are still to 
be found, though in greatly diminishing 
numbers, the bulk of the native races 
belonging to the Bantu stock. These 
Bantus, or Kalflrs, are dark-skinned 
negroids, divided into many tribes, such 
as Zulus in Natal, Matabcles and Masho- 
nas in Rhodesia; and there is a growing 
element, in the union, ns also in Brit. 
E. Africa, of Asiatic (chiefly Indian) 
immigrants. Central Africa is the homo 
of the most luimitive of the negro types, 
but there is an admixture of Arab blood 
in some races, producing a lighter-skinned 
type. The W. Indies are peopled chiefly 
by the descendants of negro slaves, 
brought from Africa, though some of the 
original race of Caribs are still to be found. 
In Jamaica, the largest of the Brit. W. 
Indian is., there is a large number of 
half-castes or creoles, the descendants of 
whites and negroes. There are Red 
Indians of Canada, though few in num- 
ber, and in the N. of that tor. aro to be 
found the Eskimoes, a Mongoloid folk. 
The lowest grade of native civilisation is 
to be found in Australia, where the ‘ black 
boys ' are a primitive pre-Dra vidian race, 
rapidly disappearing through their inabi- 
lity to adapt themselves to the customs of 
the whites. The natives (Maoris) of Now 
Zealand, of Polynesian origin, are, on the 
other hand, entirely adaptable and aro 
increasing. The Paciflo is. are inhabited 
by both the highest and lowest typos of 
primitives, the latter still probably in- 
cluding many cannibals. 

British Nationality. — The British 
Nationality Act, 1948, provides a new 
method of giving effect to tho principle 
that ‘the people of each self-governing 
country within tho Brit. Commonwealth 
have both a particular status as citizens 
of their own country and a common 
status as members of the Commonwealth.’ 
Under a common clause accepted by all 
tho Commonwealth countries (except 
Eire) all persons recognised as €3rit. 
subjects in any part of the Commonwealth 
are recognised as such throughout tho 
whole of it. See further under Nation- 
ality ACT, British (1948). 

Religions . — All the important religions 
of mankind are to bo found in the B. E., 
together with the lowest sort of fetish 
worship. The white inhab. are for the 


most part Christians of the Protestant 

{ )ersuasion, Rom. Catholics being in Ire- 
and, Quebec (the French Canadians), and 
among Irish and European emigrants in 
Canada and Australia. It is sometimes 
pointed out that the king rules over more 
Muslims than Christians; these are mainly 
in the African and Asiatic ters., particu- 
larly India, where Islam numbers tho 
most adherents after Hinduism. Budd- 
hism flourishes in Burma (since 1947 on 
independent sovereign republic outside 
tho Brit. Commonwealth of Nations) and 
Ceylon, having almost died out in the land 
of its birth, India. The larger part of 
tho African natives are pagans, but are 
adopting Christianity and Islam (particu- 
larly the latter) in increasing numbers. 
The spirit of Brit, rule is, of course, 
toleration of all faiths. 

History . — The B. E. owes its origin not 
to any excess of pugnacity or acquisitive- 
ness in tho Brit, nation, but to the fact that 
the Brit, aro a trading people. The em- 
pire grew with the development of over- 
seas trade, and though there is an element 
of truth in tho old maxim that ‘trade 
follows tho flag,' the flag — that Is, the 
Army and the administrator — has not 
seldom follow’cd tho trader and, some- 
times, the missionary. At the opening of 
the period of overseas trading in 1588 
England acquired Its first colony, New- 
foundland, of which possession was taken 
by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and thereafter 
settlement overseas for trading purposes 
or the development of plantations was of 
frequent occurrence. 

Tho B. E. or C. of N. ‘has been built up 
not by Brit. govs, following a logical and 
coherent plan, but by Brit, individuals. 
More often than not their initiative i)U8hed 
the gov. of the day into commitments 
which it viewed without enthusiasm and 
sometimes with positive distaste. A mer- 
chant or a uiauufacturer pushed ahead 
because be hoped for new markets and 
new sources of raw materials ; a missionary 
or an administrator on the spot pressed 
for an extension of the Pax Britannlca 
In order to be able to stamp out chronic 
disorder, oppression, and barbarous cus- 
toms; and a settler, struggling to make a 
living bv taming a wilderness, demanded 
tho protection of the Union Jack. On 
the other hand, civil servants and Cabinet 
ministers at homo with few exceptions 
shrank from territorial expansions which, 
from their point of view, entailed fresh 
problems, new defence burdens, and 
troublesome debates In Parliament. . . . 
The motives which impelled individual 
pioneers to spread out from tho Brit. Is. 
were as various as their individual tem- 
eraments. Their motives can broadly 
o classified under three heads : the desire 
to make money by an expanded com- 
merce, the desire to escape religious re- 
strictions for a wider life by creating a 
new homo overseas, and the desire of the 
Christian missionary to spread the gospel. 
This last did not become on important 
incentive among the Brit, folk until tho 
nineteenth conturv, when tho revitalising 
of religious conviction began to widen 
and deepen the range of the nation’s 
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conscience both in domestic and imperial 
affairs* (Prof. Vincent Harlow). 

The colonics of Great Britain fall 
roughly into two groups, the large pro- 
ducing ters. such as Ceylon, Nigeria, and 
Brit. Malaya (the domlrdons are of course 
still larger producing ters., but they are 
no longer * colonies ’ in any sense), and the 
smaller colonies, which serve or have 
served as the stepping-stones between the 
homeland and its colonies. These smaller 
links of empire are the coaling station, 
the cable or wireless station, and the naval 
harbour for the ships protecting the trade 
route against enemy craft, privateers, 
or pirates. Gibraltar, Aden, Malta, and 
Bermuda afford instances of such links, 
and these may also bo valuable as air 
bases. Even before the days of steam as 
a motive power for ships and of cables for 
commerce, there was the need — greater. 
Indeed, than now — for the trading vessels 
to call at friendly ports for supplies of 
food and water. Wherever, therefore, 
one finds a well-established Brit, trade 
route one finds these smaller linking 
colonies. Tlie three prin. trade routes 
are: (1) to the E., via the Mediterranean; 
C2) to the New World; and (3) to the 
Antipodes. Until the opening of the Suez 
Canal, the route to India and the Far E. 
was via the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Brit, colonies on these sev. routes, with 
the dates on which they passed into Brit, 
possession or control, are as follows: 
G) To the E., via the INTcditerranean and 
Rod Seas: Gibraltar (1704); Malta (1814) 
(recognised as part of the B. E.); Cyprus 
(1878); Egypt (now independent) (1882); 
Aden (18^9); Ceylon (179G); Straits 
Settlements (1786-1846) (Penang ceded 
in 1786; Singapore, purchased 1819; 
Malacca, ceded in 1824; Labuan ceded 
in 1846); and Hong Kong (1841). (2) To 

the New World: the main part of the 
W. Indies, in the first half of the sovon- 
teonth century, and Jamaica (1655); 
Trinidad (1797); and Falkland Is. (1764). 
(3) To the Antipodes and the former 
route to India via the Cape : Sierra Leone 
(1787); Gold Coast — a small company 
gained a footing in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; Gov. first assumed control in 1821, 
but withdrew and resumed control in 
1850; St. Helena (1659); Ascension and 
Tristan da Cuuha (1815); Cape Colony 
(1806); Mauritius (1810): Seychelles 
(1794); and then on to the Far E. by the 
older route first mentioned. As for the 
larger ters., or those which are now no 
longer called colonics but self-governing 
dominions, their acquisition (or loss, as 
in the case of the U.S.A.) was naturally 
a longer process. India was conquered 
largely in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, mainly through military operations 
against Fr. rivals for settlement, the con- 
quest of Burma, in further India, being 
completed in 1882. Canada way in the 
main settled in the nineteenth century, 
though the pro vs. of Ontario and Quebec 
were conquered in 1759. Australia and 
New Zealand were settled in the first half 
of the nineteenth century; S. Africa was 
part settled and part conquered in the 


period 1850-1900; and other of the Afri- 
can colonies were acquired during the 
‘scramble for Africa’ in the seventies and 
eighties of last century. . Certain ex-Ger. 
and ex -Turkish ters., as already noted, 
have not been annexed, but are ad- 
ministered under mandate from the 
League of Nations. Ger. S.W. Africa, 
however, is administered as an integral 
portion of the union. 

The foregoing Is a brief account of how 
the greater part of the B. E. came to be 
acquired. It is important, however, in 
considering the empire as an entity, to 
remember that it is an organism, and 
that side by side with the processes of 
growth are to bo founrl the tendencies to 
decay. If an empire is to grow, or even 
to maintain its position, the forces of 
growth must be stronger than those 
making for disruption. A unifying im- 
perial sentiment and theory may be 
traced since 1783, wiion the Amer. 
colonies were finally lost, from the early 
nineteenth -century mixture of hiimani- 
tarianism and commercial zeal; through 
the pessimism of the middle of the cen- 
tury^ when it was popularly held that the 
empire was on the verge of breaking up; 
to the outburst of imperialist fervour 
under the influence of Cecil Rhodes and 
Joseph Chamberlain at the end of the 
century, and the sobering shock of the 
S. African war; followed by the growth 
of dominion status (q.v.): encouraged by 
the comradeship of the First World War, 
and culminating in the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931. But among the material 
things that have served to keep the B. E. 
united are advances in science as applied 
to transport and communication. The 
steamship, tho railways (notably the 
Canadian Pacific), tho telegraph cable of 
the nineteenth century, and tho aero- 
plane, radiotolegra])hy, and radiotele- 
phony (including hroadcasting) in this 
century have all ])la\(Ml ilieir part in the 
process of consolidation, l^he wide range 
of modern newspapers and news services 
is also a unifying factor. On the other 
hand, various iuevitablo developments 
tend to operate against empire unity. 
There has been, particularly since the 
First World War, an awakening or 
emphasising of racial consciousness, a 
craving for political expression in self- 
governing legislative and executive bodies 
— in a w'ord, the demand for self-deter- 
mination (q.v.). (See Nationalism.) It 
is not only the native who makes this 
demand, but the Britisher living abroad, 
whether in a great self-governing do- 
minion, where ho is to be found claiming 
the right to appoint his own governor- 
general, as Australia did in the ease of 
Sir Isaac Isaacs In 1931, or in crown 
colonies, where he strives after an ever 
higher degree of autonomy (see, for 
example, under Ceyi.on and Malta). 

Trade and Finance . — Despite tho In- 
dustrialisation of the empire — Canada, 
c.g., is now the fifth largest manufacturing 
nation of the world — there is no doubt 
that since the First World War Great 
Britain’s trade with tho oversea empire 
has grown at the same time that her trade 
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with other cotintries has declined — a pro- 
cess which was enhanced by the Ottawa 
Agreements (q.v.) of 1932. Among the 
minor causes that have contributed to 
this are the establishment during the 
Blrst World War of the Department of 
Overseas Trade and, since that war, of 
the now defunct Empire Marketing 
Board (q.v.). Besides the trade between 
the colonics and the homeland, there is a 
growing direct trade between dominion 
and dominion, while certain dominions 
(particularly (Janada with the U.S.A.) do 
a large direct trade with their neighbours. 
The share hold by Great Britain’s exports 
in foreign markets, as distinct from those 
of the empire, amounted (before the 
Second World War) on the average 
to about 20 per cent, but her share of 
the empire markets was more than 
twice that amount. In the four years, 
1910-13, immediately prior to the First 
World War the production of Brit, 
exports taken by the empire was about 
35 per cent, but in 1926 this figure was 
about 10 per cent higher. Again, of the 
imports into Great Britain, those from the 
empire have risen in the last seventy 
years from 22 per cent of the whole to 
30 per cent. In 1938 the value of Brit, 
merchandise consigned to empire countries 
or dependencies was £234,816,000, as 
against only £11,470,000 foreign and 
colonial. The dominions and colonies all 
seek to protect their nascent industries by 
tariffs, oven against the goods of the 
mother country and of each other, though 
in nearly all cases they grant a preference 
to such goods, as against those of other 
countries. A notable exception is that 
part of the African colonial empire 
covered by the Congo basin treaties 
(Kenya, Uganda, etc.), in which provide 
for absolute equality of treatment for the 
imports of all nations. In the same way 
that the dominions and one or two of the 
self-governing colonies have fiscal auto- 
nomy, they also have the power to borrow 
in the home or other countries. Before 
1914 practically all colonial loans were 
floated on the London market, but after 
1918 the U.S.A., having passed from a 
debtor to a creditor nation, received 
applications from various dominions, and 
state and industrial loans were secured 
from the New York money market. This 
process has gone far in Canada, for in 1926 
it was estimated that of the foreign capital 
invested in that dominion the share of the 
U.S.A. was three parts to two parts of 
Great Britain. On the other hand, that 
great dominion has since entered the 
money market herself and made invest- 
ments overseas, particularly in the W. 
Indies and Latin America. After the 
First W'orld War Australia was a frequent 
borrower, as the country w^as rapidly 
developing and the needs of the war were 
large. The aggregate debt of the 
commonwealth and of the federal state 
before the Second World War much 
exceeded the pre-1914 national debt of 
Great Britain, though more than half of 
this was raised in the commonwealth 
Itself. In 1930 an economic crisis occurred 
In Australia, and an effort was made to 


restrict the policy of too frequent recourse 
to borrowing. New Zealand also has been 
a frequent appheant for the assistance of 
the London loan market. The S. AJfrican 
Union, which produces the bulk of the 
world’s gold, is also a frequent borrower 
in Loudon, where the union’s loans have 
a good reputation. In this dominion a 
central reserve bank was estab. in 1921, 
a precedent which was followed by the 
Labour Gov. in New Zealand in 1938. 
India, in 1926, adopted a definite gold 
standard with the rupee fixed at Is. 6d., 
as against the l.s. 4a. ruling before the 
B’irst World War. India has borrowed 
much from the London market, but with 
the rapid industrialisation of the country, 
has provided funds for her own industries. 
So far as the Crown colonies are concerned, 
the policy of the home gov. has been 
to encourage development loans as a 
means of promoting trade to relievo 
exceptional unemployment. Thus colo- 
nies such as Kenya and Nigeria have 
benefited by the fructifying influence 
of London’s gold. Under tho Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act, 1940, ann, 
sums of £5,000,000 for development and 
£500,000 for research in the Crown 
colonies were made available for ten years 
from 1941. An Act passed in 1945 ex- 
tended the grant period to 1956, doubled 
the rate of expenditure, and abolished the 
practice of surrendering the unexpended 
portion of the ann. grant to the Brit. 
Treasury. 

Communications . — Closely allied with 
trade and finance is the question of com- 
munications. These have been greatly 
strengthened in the last three or four 
decades, and particularly since the two 
world wars. To the older modest forms 
of transport and communication by 
steamer, railway, and cable have been 
added the air-line and radio telegraphy 
and telephony. There has been a dis- 
tinct tendency in recent years to restrict 
the construction of new railway lines, and 
to concentrate on good roads for motor 
trafidc. The motor is opening up the 
empire at a quicker rate than was the 
case when reliance was placed chiefly on 
railways. The sea, of course, remains the 
most Important highway of imperial com- 
munication. In the post -1918 period 
both Canada and Australia experimented 
with state-owned merchant services, but 
these fleets were disposed of to private 
Interests. Since 1920 an Imperial shipping 
committee has done much to co-ordinate 
the regulation of shipping throughout the 
B. E. In railway development the con- 
struction of the transcontinental railway 
in Australia, crossing that continent from 
N. to S., has been the outstanding achieve- 
ment of recent years. I'requont air 
services in both directions between 
England, India, and Australia bring these 
countries within a week’s distance of each 
other. Services covering the whole length 
of Africa and across tho N. Atlantic to 
Canada are also in operation. These air 
services are at present supported by 
subventions from the home and dominion 
govs. In tho last twenty years great 
progress has been made in Unking the 
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empire by wireless, or radio, telegrraphy, 
and telephony, competition between the 
newer form of communication and the 
older one of cables doing: much to reduce 
cable rates. The pressure of this com- 
petition on the cable companies, combined 
with a feeling on the part of the home 
and dominion govs, that it was not wise to 
rely exclusively on one or the other form 
of communication, led to the estab. of a 
great C/able and wireless merger, the Inter- 
national and Imperial Communications 
Ltd., which operates both forms, and 
which by the economies secured has, 
despite monopoly, kept both cable and 
wireless tariffs on a low level. Broad- 
casting, on short-wave lengths, has put 
Great Britain and her furthest dominions 
literally on speaking terms with each 
other, and done much to strengthen 
the ties of sentiment which unite the 
motherland with her most remote colonial 
possessions. 

Dc/euce. — The problem of defence of 
the B. E. has naturally varied throughout 
the hist, of the empire. Perhaps the 
most striking departure in the ear^ years 
of the twentieth century was when the 
dominions assumed the responsibility of 
protecting their own coasts and com- 
merce by their own navies. The Act 
enabling them to do this is, it is true, 
dated 1865, but marked developments in 
this direction have taken place only In the 
last three decades. Australia in particu- 
lar now has a flue navy and sea-going 
vessels which rendered much assistance in 
the two world wars. Canada^s navy, 
estab. in 1910, to-day (1949) comprises 
over 500 vessels, including 2 modern 
cruisers, a light fleet carrier (with associ- 
ated air squadrons), 12 destroyers, 18 
frigates, 11 fleet minesweepers, 2 mine- 
layers, 1 surveying vessel, with a second 
light fleet carrier and a destroyer under 
construction. Even where a dominion or 
colony or group of colonies does not 
maintain its own naval units. It contri- 
butes money to the common defence of 
the empire. So small a group of colonies 
as the Malay States in 1916 contributed 
money enough to build a flrst-closs battle- 
ship, named, after them, the Malaya, 
One of the major problems of empire,^ 
defence centred on the question whether 
Singapore should become a naval base, 
and this question was settled in the 
aflarmatlve {see Singapore Base), In 
the First World War the whole empire 
played its part, the dominions and India 
contributing not only money, but also 
their manhood to the great struggle. As 
a corollary to this active participation in 
the war, the dominions and India were 
represented at the peace conferences, and 
afterwards played their part as separate 
states in the Assembly and on the Council 
of the Lea^e of Nations, and in the 
United Nations Assembly. Compulsory 
military training of their young manhood 
Is now a part of the policy of all the 
dominions excepting Canada. Since 1922 
Eire has had its own military force, and 
can, if it so chooses, have its own navy. 
EquaUy, in the Second World War, 
the dominions (Eire remained neutral) all 


played a most prominent part, on land, 
on the sea, and in the air, and no less 
striking was their effort in the field of 
production. Writing on the vital neces- 
sity of the preservation of the B. K. to 
America, Prof. Yandcll Elliott said: 
‘The raw materials on which our indus- 
trial salvation desperately depended come 
in the main from areas that we must pro- 
tect, through the ability to protect not 
only S. America, but S. Africa and the 
Indian Ocean. That is what makes the 
war effort of Australia, the war effort of 
New Zealand, the war effort of Canada, 
the dogged holding of the United King- 
dom through slow starvation and Immi- 
nent peril of invasion, essential to any 
Amer. safety at the present time (1943 ) and 
more than essential to any ultimate vic- 
tory.* — The British Commonwealth at War, 
ed. by William Yaiidell Elliott and Duncan 
Hall (Bureau of International Research, 
Harvard College and Radcltffe College, 
1943). See also under History sections 
of Australia, Canada, etc. 

Collaboration in Imperial Defence. — A 
central organisation for defence was 
elaborated through the committee of 
imperial defence, following the report in 
1904 of Lord Esher’s War Office (Recon- 
stitution) committee. This committee 
was abolished after the Second World 
War, when a defence ministry was 
created to discharge, inter alia, the 
tasks carried out before the war by the 
committee. Methods of collaboratUjn be- 
tw'een the various members of the com- 
monwealth are governed by the principle 
enunciated in the Statute of Westminster 
(1931). Though the dominions have a 
close interest in problems that affect the 
commonwealth and empire as a whole, 
each of them has a special and distinct 
outlook on world affairs, dependent on 
its geographical position and its political 
and economic environment, and dominion 
govs, must retain full liberty of action. 
C:;o-operation in commonwealth defence 
has, therefore, always taken the practical 
form of promoting uniformity of organisa- 
tion, training, and equipment, and main- 
taining close touch between staffs and 
interchanging officers in order to promote 
a common doctrine and outlook in mili- 
tary affairs. Collaboration in wartime 
between the forces from different parts of 
the commonwealth has thus been easy 
and effective. During the Second World 
War no attempt was made to revive the 
imperial war Cabinet of 1917-18, but 
this did not prevent the maintenance of a 
very close touch between the govs, of 
the commonwealth and the making of 
common plans for military action and co- 
ordination of munitions production. After 
the war the United Kingdom Gov. pro- 
posed that there should be estab., in the 
caps, of each of the dominions. United 
Kingdom liaison officers who might join 
with the dominion chiefs of staff in 
studying regional security problems. In 
1947 Canada and the U.S.A. concluded a 
defence agreement which closely paralleled 
the procedure which has long been applied 
between the nations of the Brit. Common- 
wealth (interchange of individual officers. 
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systemaMo exchange of observers, stan- 
dardisation of arms and equipment, and 
availability of military, naval, and air 
facilities). The broad trend of modern 
geographical developments is bringing 
these two countries into a relation of 
peculiar Intimacy, for which it is not 
possible at nrosent to assign limits. 
This trend will increasingly differentiate 
(Canada’s situation from that of the other 
nations within the Brit. Commonwealth. 
Retaining commonwealth links, Canada 
may continue to pln^ from time to time 
a useful part as mediator between Wash- 
ington and London, but it may well be 
true to say that she can less and less be 
regarded as a typical member of the 


of the linos of communication between the 
different parts of the empire. 

Government , — From the foregoing it 
will have been seen that for the larger 
part the empire is self-governed, though 
there is naturally a wide difference be- 
tween the degree of autonomy enjoyed 
by a dominion and that accorded to a 
self-governing colony like, for instance, .S. 
Rhodesia. In times f»f erisis all or most 
of the units of the B. E. make common 
cause, as was shown In the war of 1939. 
This is facilitated by the consultative 
machinery of the empire. The king is 
the symbol of tho unity of the empire, and 
the smaller colonies and ters. are ruled 
by governors and administrators ap- 



commonwealth. The other members, not 
sheltered by America’s co-operation, may 
need Britain’s more than she does, and 
her known disinclination to extend the 
scope of the imperial connection should 
not operate as a veto upon their doing 
so, if any of them wish. But there are 
two gre.at weaknesses in the common- 
wealth as it now functions. One is the 
I)rovisiop, tacitly accepted by the im- 
perial conference of 1926, whereby the 
whole cost of defending its main high- 
ways of communication devolves on Great 
Britain alone. The other is the absence 
of any adequate machinery for securing 
effective commonwealth co-operation in 
the field of diplomacy. And though in 
both the world wars the dominions played 
an ungrudging and most valuable part, 
it was otherwise between the wars. For 
tho defence of the colonial empire the 
United Kingdom Gov. is directly respon- 
sible. The security of the colonies rests 
mainly upon tho maintenance by tho 
imperial forces of command of the sea 
and air approaches and of the freedom 


pointed by the home gov., functioning 
through tho Colonial Oliico, at tho head 
of which is the secretary of state for the 
colonics. This official is always a member 
of tho Brit. Cabinet, and until 192.5 both 
‘dominion affairs’ and the colonies were 
the concern of his dept. In July of that 
year, however, a new secretary of state 
for dominion affairs was created and a 
Dominions Office was estab. This took 
over from the Colonial Office business con- 
nected with the self-governing dominions 
(which, since 1922, included the Irish 
Free State). For a while the post of 
dominions secretary was also held by tho 
colonial secretary, but in 1930 a separate 
minister was appointed for the former 
Office. Among the duties of tho Dominions 
office is the transacting of business arising 
out of tho imperial conference. This con- 
ference was constituted by a resolution 
of the colonial conference of 1907. There 
had been four colonial conferences 
prior to that of 1907, the first taking 
place in 1887 on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee. The conference of 1907 
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expressed the opinion that a ‘conference, 
to be called the Imperial Conference 
should be held every four years, 
at which questions of common interest 
might bo discussed and considered* as 
between the home and dominions govs. 
At the Imperial Conference held during the 
war, in 1917, it was decided to admit 
India to these conferences in future, and, 
as already set forth, on the Irish Free 
State becoiriing a dominion, that country 
was automatically included, being first 
represented in 1923 (but excluded from 
the Ottawa economic conference, 1932). 
During the I'irst World War an ad hoc 
imperial war Cabinet came into being 
for the prosecution of the war, but this 


governor-general in a dominion was de- 
fined as a representative of the Crown and 
not the representative or agent of H.IM. 
Gov. in Great Britain. It was decided, 
therefore, that in future the reorganised 
oflicial channel of communications should 
be between gov. and gov. direct. As a 
result of this conference on the operation 
of dominion legislation of 1929 the 
Statute of Westminster was passed in 
1931. The dominions had fought in the 
First World War as mature nations, they 
signed the peace treaties as independent 
states, and their position as such, ‘equal 
in status, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown,' had been regu- 
larised by Rucccssivo trausactions, and 



precedent was not followed in the Second 
World War, tliough there was a constant 
interchange of ministerial visits between 
London and the dominion caps. Of the 
post-1918 conforouces, that of 1920 was 
most important for tho future of inter- 
imperial relations. A committee of the 
conference appointed to consider this 
matter prepared a report, which was 
unanimously adopted by tho conference, 
enunciating certain general principles for 
governing the relations between the 
various parts of the empire, equality of 
status being tho root principle so far as 
tho dominions and Great Britain were 
concerned. These freely associated mem- 
bers of the Brit. Commonwealth of Nations, 
though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, woro declared to bo in no way 
subordinate one to another. The con- 
ference laid down rules governing the 
mode of communication between gov. and 
gov., and altered the status of governors 
and governors - general. The Colonial 
Laws Validity Act of 1865 was further 
weakened by these decisions. The 


these culminated in the statute, which, 
however, was in tho main merely declara- 
tory of long-established practice (for the 
subsequent use made of tho statute by 
the dominions, see especially on the status 
bills and flag disputes in S. Africa, 
South Africa, Tf istoru; and Eire). Since 
the passage of the Statute of Westminster 
miicli facile generalisation has been spoken 
about the United Kingdom and the do- 
minions as though they had evolved a 
final and perfect solution to the pi oblcm 
of maintaining unity of action in a team 
of sovereign states: *It is true that the 
association has stood tho test of two world 
wars and that the dominions (excepting 
Eire), alone of tho nations of the earth. 
1 brow themselves Into tho war against 
Germany, unimpelled by the menace of 
direct attack; but it is also true that, as 
Prof. Brogan has put it, even dominion 
status is as much an evasion as a solution 
of the problem of tho evolution of colonies 
into nations* (Prof. Vincent Harlow). In 
recent years the United Kingdom has 
appointed high commissioners in each of 
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the dominion caps., their functions being 
largely of a diplomatic character. Some 
of the dominion govs, have also appointed 
their own envoys In various foreign caps, 
and in each other’s caps. Thus the 
sovereign independent status of the 
dominions has become accentuated, an 
evolutionary development which might 
seem to point to the disintegration of the 
B. E. as such; but it is probably true to 
sny that loyal sentiment still plays the 
dominant part In holding the empire 
together — as was strikingly exemplified 
when the European War of 1939 broke out 
and all the dominions promptly declared 
war on Germany. While It is impossible 
to see the shape of the post-war world in 
its entirety, it is obvious that the Brit. 
Commonwealth, tested In the ordeal of 
two world wars, can form a ‘core of 
stability,* and, in association with the 
U.S.A. and the nations of W. Europe, can 
lay the foundations of a system which 
should make future aggression highly 
improbable and promote equality of 
opportunity for all peoples, large and 
small. The measures which the con- 
stituent parts of the Commonwealth mav 
take to ensmre their own cohesion — itself 
an essential factor In constructing the 
larger framework — will primarily depend 
on the extent to which each member of the 
Brit, combination understands the prob- 
lems, characteristics, and circumstances of 
its fellow members. On the economic 
side of Commonwealth relations there has 
never been an attempt to create a closed 
economy or economic autarky either 
between the United Kingdom and the 
dominions or including the Colonial 
Empire ; for, apart from the fact that any 
such attempt would have been contrary 
to the general trend of Commonwealth 
development, it would not even have been 
economically practicable. 
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(vol. i., Problems of Nationality, 1918-30; 
vol. ii.. Problems of Economic Policy, 
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British Expeditionary Force (B.E.F.). 
For operations abroad , the organisation of 
the Brit. Army provided for an expedi- 
tionary force of 6 divs. of Infantry, each 
consisting of 598 oflQcers and 18,077 men; 
with 54 field guns, 18 4*5 howitzers, and 
4 heavy 60-pounder guns; and 1 dJv. of 
cavalry, consisting of 485 offloers and 
9412 men, with 24 horse artillery guns. 
In addition wore auxiliary troops com- 
prising engineers, signallers, and men of 
the Royal Flying Corps, besides troops for 
the line of communications. The famous 

B. K.!*. which went out to France at 
the outbreak of the First World War 
numbered about 150,000 men. Only four 
infantry divs. with one cavalry div. were 
disembarked in Aug. 1914, the remaining 
two infantry divs., together with a second 
cavalry div., only reaching the W. front 
In mid-Sept. The force was under the 
command of Gen. Sir John French, and 
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its component corps under Sir Douglas 
Haig and Sir Horace Smith Dorrlen, the 
1st Cavalry Div. being commanded by 
Sir Edmund Allenby. The force was 
steadily augmented from the autumn of 
1911: until by April 1915 it numbered 
some 750,000 men exclusive of colonial 
troops. 

In the Second World War the B.E.P., 
commanded by Lord Gort, landed in 
France in September 1939, and was 
finally evacuated from Dunkirk on June 3, 
1940. By Sept. 21 the B.E.F. only con- 
sisted of four divs., and the Slst Fr. Div. 
was accordingly included in the Brit, 
command. The 1st Corps, consisting of 
the 1st and 2nd Divs., moved to the 
Belgian frontier, a distance of 2.50 m. 
from its assembly area, on Oct. 3; the 
2nd Corps, consisting of the 3rd and 4th 
Divs., began to arrive from Le Mans on 
Oct. .3. The commander of the 3rd Div. 
was Major- Gen. B. L. Montgomery (after- 
wards Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery). 
Major-Gen. H. R. L. G. Alexander (after- 
wards Field -Marshal Lord Alexander) 
commanded the 1st Div. The other two 
commanders were Major-Gcn. H. C. Loyd 
(2nd Div.) and Major-Gen. D. G. Johnson, 

V. C. (4th Div.). At the time of the 
Dunkirk evacuation the B.E.F. numbered 
250,000, In all 211,532 fit men and 
T 3,1)53 casnaltloa were embarked at Dun- 
kirk (in addition to 112,546 allied troops, 
mostly Fr,). See British Armies in 
THE War; Western Front in Second 
World War. 

British Film Institute, see Film Insti- 
tute. 

British Guiana, or Demerara, a Brit, 
crown colony in S. America situated 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon, It 
is bounded by the Atlantic on the N., 
Dutch Guiana on the E., whore the R. 
Cku'cntyne separates them; by Brazil on 
the S. and S.W.; and by Venezuela on the 

W. The country has an area of approxi- 
mately 90.000 sq. m., but definite 
boundaries have only recently been settled 
on all sides. The seabord is roughly 
270 m, long. Only about 200 sq. m. 
along the coast and up the rivs. are culti- 
vated. The colony was first partly 
settled between 1616 and 1621 by the 
Dutch W. India Company, who erected 
a fort at Kyk-ovcr-al in the present 
country of Essequlbo, and in 1624 a 
Flushing merchant, named Van Peere, 
made a settlement on the Berbloe R, 
The first Eng. attempt at settlement was 
made by Capt. Leigh on the O’apock R. 
(now in Fr. Guiana) in 1604. The effort 
was followed by Robert Harcour in 1613 
and 1627, but his settlement was not 
permanent. Lord Willoughby, well known 
in the early hist, of Barbados, founded a 
settlement in Surinam in 1663, which 
was captured by the Dutch in 1667 and 
ceded to them at the peace of Breda in 
exchange for New York. The Dutch 
kept their bold over the country with 
varying degrees of firmness, now yielding 
to Franc(L now to England or Portugal, 
until 1796, when during the war of the 
Fr. Revolution, It was captured by a 
Brit, fleet sailing from Barbados. The 


ter. was restored to the Dutch in 1802, 
but was retaken by Great Britain in the 
following year, and finally ceded to her 
in 1814. In all Brit., Fr., and Dutch 
Guiana the physical characteristics are 
almost identical. On the Atlantic coast 
are alluvial deposits generally below sea 
level, and suffering heavy rains which 
convert them into mud swamps. Sand- 
banks jut out to the ocean, of which some 
are shifting, some fixed through the roots 
of mangrove-trees. The alluvial areas 
extend Jfor from 10 to 40 m. inland; the 
area beyond is formed chiefly of detritus 
caused by the passing of the earlier mt. 
masses. The central area is a plateau of 
3000 or 3500 ft. This is covered with a 
dense forest containing a wealth of timber, 
which has suffered little at the lumberer’s 
hands, as the country is difficult of access 
except in the N. dists. A forestry dept, 
has recently been estab. The dist. is 
well watered by streams which enter the 
Atlantic. The largo quantities of sedi- 
ment brought down to their mouths 
effectually hinder any commercial value 
thejr might have, though their use in irri- 
gation is unquestionable. Moreover, they 
are interrupted hero and there by falls and 
rapids. Small vessels can navigate them 
as far as the first rapids. This lengrth of 
navigation varies in different cases be- 
tween 10 and 150 m. Artificial canals 
and various cross channels afford the 
princ. means of communication. The 
climate is hot and moist and uniform. 
During the larger part of the year the 
heat, averaging 80® F., is lessened by sea 
breezes. The rainfall is heavy and aver- 
ages 90 in. annually. Naturally the flora 
of the (list, is luxuriant and abnormal. 
The vast numbers of trees contain woods 
suitable for shipbuilding (notably green- 
heart, found only in B. G., and mora), 
house-building, roofing, and cabinet- 
making; and the various products other 
than timber are gum, bark, resin, balsam, 
wax, fibre, oil, nuts. Food plants abound, 
as the sweet potato, arrowroot, tomato, 
guava, cherry, avocado, bread-fruit, melon, 
banana, pineapple, yam, rice, and maize. 
Hundreds of species of creeper are found 
in great plenty. Among animal life the 
birds present the most striking features; 
vultures, eagles, owls, nightjars, humming- 
birds, bell -birds, trogons, puff -birds, 
parrots, kingfishers, trumpeters, herons, 
and divers are included. Not so prolific 
as one would imagine from the wildness 
of the country are the animals, though 
specimens of tiger-cat, pecesary, tapir, 
sloth, armadillo, ant-eater, agouti, opos- 
sum, raccoon, porcupine, monkey, and 
manatee abound. The native Indians 
lead a natural life in the woods. The 
W. part of B. G. contains the Parima 
Mts., the N. has the Imataca range, while 
the Acari Mts. form the S. boundary. 
Mt. Roraima (8740 ft.) is the highest 
peak. Among the important rivs. are 
Corentyne, Berblce, Demerara, Essequlbo, 
and Cn 3 mni. On the Potaro R., a trib. 
of the Essequlbo R., are the famous 
Kaieteur Falls, which have a clear drop 
of 741 ft., and a total fall of 822 ft., or 
nearly five times as high as Niagara. 
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Over a third of the cultivable area is 
devoted to the jcrowlnsr of sugar-cane; 
rice is the crop that comes next In im- 
portance, and coco -nuts, coffee, cocoa, 
and limes are also cultivated. Guiana is 
very rich in minerals, especially gold, the 
output of which, since mining was com- 
menced in 1884 until 1937, was valued at 
£10,749,500. The output of diamonds 
from 1901 to 1937 was worth £7,985,300. 
Bauxite, the ore of aluminium, is present 
in large quantities, the aggregate output 
to the end of 1937 being 2,358,000 tons 
(in 1937 over 300,000 tons were exported); 
manganese and mica have also been 
found, and petroleum is believed to be 
present. Apart from the products men- 
tioned, B. G. exports rum, molasses, 
balata, and timber. The colony is d i vlded 
into three provs., Berbice, Demerara, and 
Essequibo. The ports are Georgetown 
(pop. 77,500), the cap. (largely destroyed 
by a fire Fob. 23, 1945) and New Amster- 
dam (pop. 9500). Before 1928 the 
constitution of the colony consisted of 
the court of policy and combined court, 
but as a result of the recommendations of 
the Wllson-Snell commission (appointed 
192G), an Order in Council was passed 
which (as amended In 1935) provided for 
the establishment of a legislative council 
in place of the court of policy and com- 
bined court which had existed since 1831. 
The composition of the council was altered 
in 1943 and now consists of the governor 
as president, three official and twenty -one 
unofficial members. Executive and ad- 
ministrative functions are exercised by 
the governor and an executive council. 
Facilities for establishing a defensive base 
on the Demerara R., 25 m. from the sea, 
were granted to the U.S. Gov. in 1910. 
There are 95 m. of single-track railway; 
otherwise commum'cation is maintained 
by riv. traflOc (350 m.), by canal (39 m.), 
by motor roads (3C5 m.), and by trails 
(about 200 m.). There are telephone and 
telegraph lines, and Georgetown wireless 
station is connected with five stations in 
the interior. The estimated pop. on Dec. 
31, 1945, was 373,598, which included 
E. Indian immigrants to the number 
of 164,522. Blacks numbered 137,422; 
aboriginals, 9516; Europeans, 10,617, 
largely Portuguese, and mixed races, etc., 
numbered 47,853. Aboriginal Indians 
are occupied chiefly in hunting, fishing, 
and cassava growing. See also Rupununf . 
See W. Beebe, C. I. Hartly, and P. G. 
Howes, Typical Wild Life in British 
Ouiana, 1917; O. Richardson, On the 
Diamond Trail in British Guiana, 1925; 
E. Waugh. Ninety-two Days, 1934; Sir 
C. Clement, A Constitviional Uistory of 
British Guiana, 1937. 

British Gum, see Dextrine. 

British Honduras, known also as Belize, 
Brit, crown colony in Central America. 
It is bounded on the E. by the bay of 
Honduras, in the Caribbean Sea, and 
borders in other directions upon Mexico 
and Guatemala. The peninsula Yucatan 
lies to the N. Its area is 8598 sq. m., and 
its pop. In 1937 was estimated at 56,900. 
The centre of the country is crossed by 
the R. Belize, while on the N.W. and S. 


respectively are the Rs. Hondo and 
Sarstoon, forming natural boundaries. 
The highest part of the land is 4000 ft. 
above sea-level in the Cockscomb Mts. 
Along the coast the soil Is low and marshy ; 
for 10 to 20 m. inland it remains flat, and 
then rises in a series of hills 500-4000 ft. 
high. Nearly half the land is covered in 
primeval forest; elsewhere is savannah 
land and open plains, covered with wiry 
grass and scattered pine-trees — good 
ground for cattle -rearing. About 60,000 
ac. of land are under cultivation, the chief 
crops being sugar, rubber, and cacao, 
which is also found growing wild. A 
CTeat number of fruits are also grown, 
including bananas, plantains, citrus fruits, 
coco-nuts, and pineapples. The forests, 
however, are the most valuable possession 
of B. H., and logwood, mahogany, and 
cedar are the staple products. Though 
B. H. lies in the tropics, the climate has. 
with some justification, been described 
as sub-tropical. The range of temp, is 
small, and for many months in the year 
there Is ahvays a strong sea breeze. 
Visitors are usually agreeably surprised 
at the coolness of the climate, oven during 
the summer months. The colony's repu- 
tation of being unhealthy is probably a 
legacy of the days when yellow fever was 
common throughout Central America. 
While the colony is not exceptionally 
healthy, it is certainly by no means a hot- 
bed of deadly diseases. There was an 
outbreak of yellow fever in 1 904 and again 
in 1921, and since then the proper 
measures of control have been enforced. 
Malaria is prevalent, but the very serious 
tjT)e8 of the disease are not common in 
the colony. In anti-malarial work B. H. 
has taken a prominent place. Dysentery 
is not at all common here and typhoid is 
very rare. Means of communication are 
poor, there being as yet only one short 
railway of 25 m. — from Commerce Bight 
In the Stann Creek dist. — and this is 
shortly to be converted from a railway to 
a road. Roads connect the prin. tns., 
which also have telephone and telegraph 
facilities. There i.s wireless communica- 
tion with Jamaica and Ncav Orleans. 
The country first became known to 
Englishmen about 1638, but it is thought 
that Columbus discovered the coast in 
1502 when on his way from Cuba to find 
a passage to the Indies. It is probable 
that settlers from Jamaica visited the 
country and, finding logwood available, 
estab, themselves In what la now B. H. 
Very soon they came In contact with the 
Spaniards and Indians of Yucatan and 
there are records of many conflicts. The 
Spaniards made repeated attempts to 
expel the Englishmen and tbeir slaves, 
but in 1670 Spain ceded in perpetuity all 
lands in the W. Indies and In America 
held by the Eng. at the time. In 1717 
the Spaniards made a determined effort 
to reconquer the settlement, and again in 
1754 and 1779. Even after the treaty of 
London, 1786, by which Great Britain 
gave up the Mosquito Coast for the settle- 
ment, Spain renewed her attacks, this 
time from Mexico, but sho was finally 
defeated in 1798 on Sept. 10 at St. 
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George’s Bay. The first settlers, from 
1C38 to 1786, managed their own affairs, 
electing magistrates at public meetings, 
w ho discharged all executive and judicial 
functions. In 1765 the king gave a con- 
stitution to the people founded on the 
anot. customs. An executive council was 
first appointed in 1840 and, in 1853, a 
legislative assembly w^as formally consti- 
tuted, but in 1870 this latter body was 
replaced by a legislative council, with a 
lieutenant-governor subordinato. to tlie 
governor of Jamaica (first appointed in 
18G2) as president. Independence of 
.lamaica came in 1884 with the appoint- 
ment of a governor and commander-in- 
chief. To-day the administration and 
government of the colony devolve upon 
the governor and an executive council 
consisting of 3 ex-officio members and of 
such other persons as the governor may 
appoint. Tlio legislative council in it-s 
present form is constituted by an ordin- 
ance of 1935 (as amended In 1945) and is 
composed of the governor as president. 
3 ex-officio members, and 10 unofficial 
members, of whom 4 are nominated by 
the governor and 6 selected by the 
coiistltucncios. The cap. is Belize or 
Balize (17,000). and is a centre of the 
trade of Central America. Orange Walk, 
San Antonio, Corozal, El Cavo, Stami 
Creek, and Piinta Gorda aro other tns. of 
some importance. B. H. is governed as 
a crowm colony. There la a dispute of 
long sfanding with Guatemala over the 
ownership of B. II. After negotiations 
beginning in 1857, a boundary" agreement 
with Guatemala over the question was 
finally reached, on the basis of actual 
Brit, oocAipation and embodied in a 
treaty or convention signed at Guatemala 
city on April 30, 1859. Joint com- 

missioners were appointed in 18(>0 to 
settle the position of the terminal j)arts 
of the y. section of the boundary, but the 
whole matter fell through over the 
Guatemalan claim that the requirements 
of Clause 7 of tho convention, concerning 
tlio alleged obligation on Britain to build 
«a road bet\veen Belize and Guatemala 
city, had not been fulfilled. In 1929 
joint commissioners were again appointed, 
but only to lead to a renewed claim by 
Guatemala over tho Implementation of 
Clause 7. Guatemala professed to t)e 
especially anxious concerning smuggling, 
which they contended would be more 
easily controlled were the Brit. Gov. to 
construct a road or combine waterways 
with a new roadway from Belize. Guate- 
mala then invited Great Britain to * return 
to her the entire ter. of B. H. for £400,000 
in settlement of all Guatemala’s claims 
for fulfilment of the treaty of 1859, or, 
alternatively, that Great Britain should 
pay to Guatemala £400,000 and grant a 
strip of land at a specified point necessary 
to give the department of Pet6n an outlet 
to the sea, or, alternatively, Guatemala 
would forgo all claims for non-fulfilment 
of the treaty and Great Britain should 
pay £50,000 with interest as from 1859, 
etc. Naturally none of these proposals 
was acceptable to Great Britain, and on 
July 2^ 1937, Guatemala proposed that 


the matter be submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of tho Amer. president, a proposal 
which the Brit, foreign secretary accepted, 
with tho substitution of tho permanent 
court of international justice as arbiter 
— a proposal from which Guatemala 
shrank. Later, on June 15, 1940 Presi- 
dent Ubico of Guatemala announced that 
‘efforts to incorporate B. H. with Guate- 
mala would bo suspended.’ In Feb. 1948, 
urged on probably by ill-founded if well- 
advertised ‘claims’ by tho Argentine and 
Cbllcan Govs, to Deception Is. and other 
ter. belonging to the Brit. Falkland Is. 
Dependencies, and indeed to tho Falkland 
Is. as a whole, Guatemala took the oppor- 
tunity of preparing a coup against Brit. 
TTonduras. Tho Brit. Gov. promptly 
sent the cruiser Sheffield to Belize, because 
of reports that irresponsible elements from 
Guatemala might try to Invade the colony. 
'J’ho Brit, cruiser Devonshire sailed to 
Belize (Feb. 28) from Jamaicti, carrying 
a number of troops of the Gloucestershire 
Kegiment to protect Brit, lives and 
property against harm by Guatemalan 
bands. Consult G. Ireland, Boundaries, 
Possessions and Conflicts in Central 
and North America and the Caribbean, 
194J. 

Like other parts of Central America, 
B. H. is rich in arch teologi cal remains, but 
they have been as yet but little investi- 
gated. Iluins of tns., pyramids, and 
temples of the early Maya period have 
been located in various parts of the 
colony; in ruins near Corozal, in the N., 
wonderful painted stucco-work was found; 
in the S. at Lubantaan, megalithic ter- 
races, mounds, and pyramids were dis- 
covered. In 1926-27, excavation was 
started at Lubantaan by an expedition 
sent by the Brit. Museum. Among the 
structures of the Maya tn., w'hich was, 
apparently, abandoned for some unknown 
reason long before the coming of the 
Spaniards, were found various interesting 
objects — bowls, vases, flgiirincs, and 
masks of pottery, spear-heads and blades 
of stone, jadoite beads, and limestone 
pendants. Tho following year excava- 
tions were started at a site near Pusllha, 
and hero, in a plaza surrounded by six 
flat-topped pyramids, were found frag- 
ments of twenty inscribed stela*. Six 
hundred eccentrically shaped flints and 
obsidian knives were also found. In the 
neighbourhood the remains of a bridge 
have been discovered — the only bridge 
known to exist near a Maya site {see 
Mayas). See A. R. Gibbs, British 
Honduras: an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Colonp from its Settlement, 
Hi70, 1883; W. A. Morris, The Colony of 
British Honduras, its liesources and 
Prospects, 1883 ; M. S. Metzgen and II. E. C. 
Cain, The Handbook of British Honduras 
1925 (pub. by West India Committee); 
T. Gann, Mystery Cities, 1925, and Ancient 
Cities and Modem Tribes, 1926; Sir J. A. 
Burden, Archives of British Honduras 
(3 vols), 1931-35; J. E. Thompson, Exca- 
vatiims at San Jos6, British Honduras 
(Washington), 1939; (j. W. Dodds, 

Report on Belize Harbour and some of 
the Rivers of British Honduras, 1936 
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(Belize Gov. Printing Office); I. T. 
Sanderson, hiving Treasure (New York),* 
1941 ; A. H. Anderson, Brief Sketch of 
British Honduras (Belize), 1927, 1944. 

British India, see India. 

British India Steam Navigation Company 
was started in 1856, originally under the 
name of the Calcutta and Burma Steam 
Navigation Company, for the purpose of 
conducting trade along the coast of India. 
During the Indian mutiny, 1857, it did 
groat service to the Brit. gov. by con- 
veying troops from Ceylon to Calcutta, 
and again offered its services in 1867 
during the Abyssinian campaign. Its 
present name was adopted in 1862. 
Trade with the E. received a great im- 
petus in 1869 with the opening of the 
Suez Canal. The S.S. India of this lino 
was the first steamer to arrive in London 
from India via the canal. The trade of this 
company became very extensive, and nor- 
mally its vessels visit the ports of India, 
Burma, the Straits Settlements, the 
Philippines, the Dutch E. Indies, Queens- 
land, and, since 1872, the E. coast of 
Africa. The company and the P. & O. 
joined interests in 1914, and it is one of 
the two predominant partners in the Inch- 
cape group of Brit, shipping, the other 
being the P. & O. Though the line 
possesses no vessels of outstanding size, 
a total tonnage of more than 100,000 
places the company among the largest 
steamship owners in the world. The 
words ‘Steam Navigation’ in its title are 
becoming a misnomer, for the line has 
over 20,000 tons of motor ships. Brit. 
India vessels have a black funnel with 
two white stripes. 

British Industries Fair, ann. fair officially 
organised for the increase of Brit, trade. 
The fair owes its inception during the 
First World War to the difficulty experi- 
enced by Brit, traders in getting various 
imports from foreign countries whose 
supplies were cut off by reason of the 
war. The first fair was held ha 1915, and 
showed that many of the wanted products 
were to be obtained from other parts of 
the empire. In succeeding years the fair 
was held in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, warehouses at the London 
Docks, the Crystal Palace, and the White 
City. The fair moved in 1930 to Olympia. 
Its increase in size since that date has 
necessitated the use of buildings at the 
White CJlty. In addition, a section of the 
fair was founded in Birmingham in 1920. 
The London section is organised by the 
dept, of overseas trade and the Birming- 
ham section by the Birmingham chamber 
of commerce. The London section is 
devoted to the ‘lighter’ trades, such as 
textile, pottery, toys, furniture, stationery, 
etc., while at the Birmingham section the 
exhibits include hardware, machinery, 
transport, building, and kindred indus- 
tries. A committee appointed by the 
board of trade under Lord Chelmsford to 
consider how to Increase still further the 
utility of the fair to Prit. Industry, em- 
phasised In its report (issued December 
1930) that the fair should be developed 
until it became on entirely national mani- 
festation of the quality and range of 


Brit, products, and an increasingly power- 
ful factor in the expansion of Brit, trade 
Each year has seen an increase of visitors 
over preceding years. Thus in 1936 there 
were 308,406 visitors (including 14,0oo 
ovei'seas buyers) os compared with 
236,500 in 1933. In 1937 there was 
an increase of 10,000 over the figure for 
1936. In 1939 the number of foreigii 
and empire buyers reached the figure of 
7000. 

British Isles, archipelago off the W. 
coast of the continent of Europe, from 
which it is divided by the North Sea, the 
straits of Dover, and the Eng. Channel. 
It comprises Great Britain, made up of 
England, Scotland, and Wales; Ireland; 
the Orkney and Shetland Is., to the N. 
of Scotland; the Isle of Man, in the Irish 
Sea; the Scilly Is., off the coast of Corn- 
wall; and the Isle of Wight and the 
Channel Is., in the Eng. Channel. Area 
121,390 sq. m. Pop. (1931) England, 
37,354,917; Wales, 2,593,014; Scotland, 
4,842,554; Isle of Man, 49,338; Jersey, 
50,455; Guernsey, etc., 42,606; (1928) 
N. Ireland, 1,250,000; Eire, 2,949,000. 
The pop. in June 1948 was: male, 
24,200,000; female, 25,773,000. 

Politically only N. Ireland is Included 
In the term since the treaty with S. 
Ireland (1921), and in official use it has 
been superseded by ‘Great Britain and 
N. Ireland.* 

British Israelites, sec Anglo-Iskaeliti: 
Theory. 

British Legion, association of Brit, 
men and women who took part in the two 
world wars. It w^as founded in 1921, and 
formed by an amalgamation of sev. ‘ex- 
service’ societies. These included tho 
Comrades of the Great War, the National 
Association of Discharged Sailors and 
Soldiers (the ‘Silver Badge’ men), tho 
National Federation of Discharged and 
Demobilised Sailors and Soldiers, and the 
Officers Association. These bodies united 
to form one national organisation under 
the leadership of Field -Marshal Earl Haig, 
Its first president. A royal charter of 
incorporation was received in April 192."». 
The legion is non-political and non-scc- 
tarian and open to all Brit, (or naturalised) 
men and women who served in the Crown 
forces, lied Cross, and similar associa- 
tions during the wars. Its aim Is gener- 
ally to watch over the welfare of the ex- 
service man and to secui'e legislation for 
his benefit. Through an employment 
bureau it seeks to find him employment. 
It furnishes legal and financial aid ; assists 
the ex-service man’s family in education; 
cares for him, if tubercular, at an in- 
dustrial village settlement; sees that ho 
gets his pension; and in certain cases, 
thrpugh its business branch, sets him up 
in business. Its chief source of revenue 
Is through the sale of ‘Flanders’ Popples,' 
which it manufactures in its poppy fac- 
tory, and which tho public buy on 
liemembrance Day, Nov. 11, Tho legion 
is democratically managed; It has about 
3000 branches at home and abroad; its 
headquarters are at 26 Eccloston Square, 
London,' S.W. 1. 

British Medical Journal is the official 
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organ of the Brit. Medicjal Association. 
It is a contemporary and trustworthy 
record of the progress that is being made 
In every branch of medical science, and 
issues reports of all congresses, confer- 
ences, meetings of local societies, etc., of 
Interest to members of the medical pro- 
fession. It was first started in 1840 as 
the Provincial Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal* under the joint editorship of Dr. 
Hennis Green and Dr. Streeten, and has 
since then changed its name more than 
once. It is pub. weekly from the associa- 
tion’s office, Brit. Medical Association 
House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 

British Museum originated with the 
grant of £20,000, voted by Parliament in 
for the purchase of Sir Hans 
Sloanc’s collection of rare books, MSS., 
curiosities, and works of art, which had 
cost him £50,000. Montagu House was 
])ought for £10,250 as a place for 
their reception. To the Sloano collection 
were added the Harlolan and Cottonian 
libraries, the former having belonged to 
Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, and the 
lat ter to Sir Robert Cotton, whose grand- 
son bequeathed it to the nation in 1700. 
In 1757 George II. added to this collec- 
tion the books collected by the kings of 
England from the time of Henry VII., 
including the libraries of Cranmer and 
Casaubon. In 1750 Montngu House was 
formally opened as the B. M. The museum 
was rapidly increased by gifts, bequests, 
and purchases. In 1772 Parliament voted 
£8400 for the purchase of Sir William 
Hamilton’s collection of vases, antiquities, 
and drawings; in 1799 the Rev. Clayton 
Mordaunt Crach erode bequeathed his 
library of books and prints; George III. 
made a gift to the nation of the Egyptian 
marbles taken from Alexandria; and be- 
tween 1805 and 1818 the State bought the 
Townley marbles, the Lansdowne MSS., 
the Phigallan marbles, the Elgin marbles, 
and the Burney library. The accommo- 
dation in Montague House was no longer 
Ruffleient, and preparations for a new 
building wore placed, in 1823, in the hands 
of Sir Robert Sinirke. This new building, 
the present B. M., was completed In 1847. 
It faces S. on to Great Russell Street, the 
E. and W. wings being joined by a most 
impressive facade of columns, 37 ft. in 
height, after the Ionic order. To the E. 
and W. are semi-detached residences for 
the most important officers of the museum. 
King George III.’s library, presented by 
George IV., occupied the E. wing in 1823. 
Antonio Panizzi, keeper of the dept, of 
printed books, procured for the museum 
the bequest of the Grenville library, be- 
longing to the Rt. Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville, of 20,240 vols., which had cost about 
£54,000. With the increase of books in 
the library, the number of students and 
readers had greatly Increased, and it was 
felt necessary that a new reading-room 
should be built. The present reading- 
room was designed by Panizzi. a grant 
was voted for it by Parliament In 1854, 
it was carried out under the direction of 
Sir Robert Smlrko, and completed and 
opened in 1857. It was bulft into the 
interior of the quadrangle, the total cost 


of construction being £150,000. It is a 
circular building, 140 ft. in diameter, the 
height of the dome being 106 ft. There 
are spacious desks to accommodate 300 
readers, which are arranged in rows con- 
verging on the centre, where the cata- 
logues are shelved. The book-cases around 
the reading-room stand 8 ft. high. They 
are made of galvanised iron, lined with 
leather, and books are placed on both 
sides of the cases, separated by aij iron 
partition. There were originally about 
25 m. of book-shelves, wffiich could hold 
1,000,000 vols. of octavo size; but now 
that the sliding book-cases, running for- 
ward out of the fixed ones, have been 
adopted, it is estimated that the length 
of shelving has boon Increased to 46 m. 
There are about 20,000 vols. in the 
reading-room, to which the readers have 
free access. The total number of vols. 
now in the library is about 3,000,000. 
Tickets of admission to the reading-room 
may bo obtained on application to the 
prin. librarian through a letter of recom- 
mendation by a householder. The room 
will be shown to any members of the 
public if permission is asked in the Central 
Hall. It was soon felt necessary to build 
a separate library for the work on natural 
hist., and in 1873 buildings were com- 
menced in Cromwell Road, Kensington, 
on the site of the International Exhibition 
of 1862. The Natural Hist. Museum 
was completed in 1881, at a total cost 
of £400,000. It is a terra-cotta building, 
designed by Alfred Waterhouse, In an 
early Romanesque style. It contains 
books on botany, zoology, geology, and 
mineralogy, besides stuffed animals and 
an Invaluable collection of unique speci- 
mens. This natural hist. dept, of the 
B. M. has been greatly enriched from 
time to time by bequests and purchases, 
the chief of which may hero be mentioned. 
Tho botanical dept, contains the her- 
barium of Sir Hans Sloane of 8000 speci- 
mens bound In 262 vols.; tho herbarium 
of Sir Joseph Banks; and the herbarium 
of Brit, and foreign mosses collected by 
William Wilson. In the zoological dept, 
is Gould’s famous collection of humming- 
birds, Wallace’s collection, formed in 
tho E. Archipelago, and Walslngham’s 
collection of birds and birds’ nests. The 
geological cases are arranged in the wall 
of the upper gallery on tho N. side, 
the prin. collections being those of Dr. 
Mantell, and the tertiary fossils collected 
by Dr. Falconer in India. The sum of 
£65,000 accrued In 1879, which had been 
bequeathed by William White (d. 1823). 
With this sum n new wing was added to 
tho B. M. at Bloomsbury, jutting out 
from the S.E. angle. This wing was 
opened in 1882, and contained pottery, 
glass, prints, and drawings. The latest 
addition to the museum was begun during 
the chancellorship of Sir Wdlllam Har- 
oourt (1892-94), when the ground at the 
back of the museum was bought from the 
duke of Bedford. A handsome new suite 
of galleries, known as the King Edward 
VII.. was opened in 1914. The B. M. 
is divided into difl'erent depts., which 
have been classified as follows : (a) printed 
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books; (b) manuscripts; (c) prints and 
drawings; (d) oriental antiquities; (c) 
Gk. and Rom. antiquities; (/) coins and 
medals; (g) Brit, and medieval antiquities. 

(a) The printed books have already 
been dealt with in reference to the 
reading-room. In 1880 it was found that 
the MS. catalogue had Increased to an 
unwieldy number of vols., and therefore 
the plan was adopted In 1881, under the 
supervision of Dr. Richard Garnet, of 
printing the title slips. Various cata- 
logues dealing with special subjects have 
been printed, of which the most valuable Is 
that of old Eng. books prior to 1041. 

(b) The MSS. are accessible to students 
on application. A great number of Illu- 
minated MSS., early documents of special 
interest, and autographs of great men and 
women are permanently exhibited in 
show-cases; special exhibitions are also 
arranged at various times. This dept, 
contains two orimnal copies of the Magna 
Chari a, the earliest known copies of the 
Odyssey and the Iliad, the Cfodex Alex- 
andrinua (t.c. a MS. of the Bible written 
in uncial Gk. before the close of the fifth 
century), the Codex Sinaitieva (q.v.) ac- 
quired in 1933, and countless other 
priceless MSS. of equal interest. 

(c) The prints and drawings are kept 
In the White wing, already mentioned. 
In addition to the Oracherode bequest, 
I’ayne Knight, in 1824, gave his collection 
to the museum. Since then purchases 
have been made and further donations 
given, until a unique collection has been 
formed of drawings, etcliings, and en- 
gravings, and also prints from the works 
of well-known masters. There are ex- 
amples of the work of Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Rembrandt, 
Hogarth, etc., and the Eng., It., Ger., 
Dutch, Flemish, aivd Jap. schools are all 
represented. A catalogue was issued in 
1887. 

(d) Among the oriental antiquities, the 
most notable are the Egyptian monu- 
ments (2000 B.c. to A.D. G40), the Rosetta 
Stone, which affords the key to hiero- 
glyphics, the Ass^Tian sculptures, exca- 
vated at Nimrud from the palace of 
Assur-nasir-pal (885-800 B.o.) at Khorsa- 
bad, Koyunjlk, and elsewhere by Layard, 
Rassam, Loftus, and Sir H. 0. Rawlinson. 

(c) In the classical antiquities dept, are 
the beautiful Elgin marbles, which origin- 
ally decorated the Parthenon at Athens, 
the sculptures of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus (excavated 1857), sculptural 
remains from the anct. cities in Lycla 
(obtained by Sir C. Fellowes, 1842-46), 
and some of the finest pieces of statuary* 
representative of Gk. and Rom. art, to 
be found in the world. There is also a 
fine collection of antique vases, bronzes, 
gems, gold ornaments, etc. 

( /) The coins and medals are repre- 
sentative of Gk., Rom., Eng., foreign, 
medieval, and modern times. 

(a) Among the Brit, and medieval anti- 
quities is placed Henry Christy’s valuable 
ethnographical collection, bequeathed In 
1865, the Slade collection, and the gifts 
of A. W. Franks. A most interesting 
feature in this dept, are implements of war 


and articles of domestic use belonging to 
the Stone and Bronze Ages. 

In *1911 a new scheme w’as devised for 
interesting the public in the contents of 
the museum. From May till Oct. official 
guides conducted parties to the various 
depts. at certain fixed times. The experi- 
ment having proved successful, these 
guides were estab. permanently In Dec 
1911. During the First World War many 
of the most valuable possessions of the 
B. M. were removed for safety to a dis- 
used railway tube under Holborn, also 
to the Welsh National Library at Aberyst- 
wyth. Part of the galleries were used for 
housing certain gov. civil stafis whose 
ordinary offices had been requisitioned 
by the military authorities. After lOls 
one of 'the most striking activities of 
the B. M. was the joining with the univ. 
of Philadelphia, U.S.A., in sending 
an expedition to Ur of the Chaldees in 
Mesopotamia. The ann. exhibitions of 
these archfcological ‘finds,’ revealing the 
high state of Sumerian civilisation in the 
fourth millennium B.c., aroused wide 
intere.st (see Un). 

In 1930 Parliament passed the Brit. 
Museum Act, 1930, to give effect to cer- 
tain recommendations of the royal com- 
mission on national museums and gal- 
leries. The chief clause in this measure 
separated the offices of the prln. librarian 
at Bloomsbury and the director of the 
Natmal Hist. Museum at S. Kensington. 
This was a necessary stop, for the original 
statute creating the B. M. provided that 
the prin. librarian should also be the head 
of the N atural Hist. Museum. As the head 
of the latter museum had no direct access 
to the treasury, and therefore could only 
make representations as to his natural hist, 
needs through an official mainly con- 
cerned with humanistic collections, it was 
thought well to make the director of the 
Natural Hist. Museum wholly responsible 
for the care of his collection. Another 
clause in this Act abolished the original 
statutory requirement that the prin. 
librarian should enter into a bond of not 
less than £10,000 that ho would duly and 
faithfully discharge the duties of his office. 

The B. M. also has a building at Colin - 
dale, near Hendon, where newspapers are 
stored. 

During the war, in 1940, an oil bomb 
crashed through the dome of the reading- 
room, but did little damage. The 
museum was damaged by six high- 
explosive bombs, two of which fell in 
the forecourt, and by innumerable in- 
cendiaries — sometimes with very serious 
results. The first of these high -explosive 
bombs to hit the museum was a 100 -lb. 
bomb which foU on the King Edward VII. 
building, on Sept. 18, 1940, but did not 
explode. On Sept. 23 a 500-lb. bomb 
came through the same hole, in the print 
room roof, and broke without exploding. 
More unfortunate in its effects was a 
100-lb. bomb which fell through the 
ethnographical gallery into the king’s 
library on Sept. 23, destroying 500 books. 
On Nov. 16 a bomb fell in the pediment 
hall, destroying the elaborate glass roof 
of the Parthenon gallery. But chief 
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damagre was caused by Incendiaries: on 
the night of May 10-11, 1941, ten of the 
upper galleries were destroyed, including 
the Gk. bronze room, a Gk. vase room, 
the room of Gk. and Rom. life, the prehist- 
oric saloon, the Rom. -Britain room, and 
the coin and medal room. The exhibits, 
however, with minor exceptions, had been 
evacuated to safe quarters. The same 
night was burnt the S.W. quadrant of 
the museum’s main book - stack, some 
150,000 vols. being destroyed — mostly 
works on medicine, law, archeology, an<i 
the arts pub. within the past 100 years or 
so, and ft is probable that all could ulti- 
mately bo replaced. In the previous 
year, on Oct. ‘20, a direct hit was made 
on the B. IM.’s newspaper repository at 
Colindale and 30,000 vols. of bound news- 
paper files were destroyed, mostly Eng. 
provincial jours, of the nineteenth century. 

British New Guinea, see Papua. 

British North Borneo, see Borneo. 

British Railways, see under Rati.ways. 

British Solomon Islands Protectorate, 
see Solomon Islands. 

British South Africa, see Basutoland, 
BECHUAN ALAND, CaPE COLONY, NATAL, 

Orange Free Sta'FE, Rhodesia, North- 
ern; Rhodesia, Southern; Transvaal. 

British South Africa Company, The, ob- 
tained a royal charter in 1889, through 
the efforts of Cecil Rhodes. Its object 
was to protect Rhodesia, to further com- 
merce, and to develop mineral and other 
resources of the dist. over an area ex- 
ceeding 700,000 sq. in. Dr. Jameson Avas 
administrator of the company’s ters. until 
the Transvaal raid, 1895-G, being suc- 
ceeded by Earl Grey. In 1914 the charter 
expired, but was tacitly renewed for ten 
years. In 192‘2 S. Rhodesia voted in 
favour of responsible gov., and a year 
later was formally annexed to the Brit. 
dominions. By an agreement between 
the Brit. gov. and the company the com- 
pany surrendered its rights and claims, 
buildings and assets, etc., used for ad- 
ministrative pm-poses, and its land and 
monopoly rights other than mineral rights 
under its concessions in S. and N. Rho- 
desia, in consideration of a cash payment 
of £3,750,000 and a half interest for forty 
years in the net proceeds of the disposal 
of land in N.W. Rhodesia. On June 29, 
1933, the mineral rights of S. Rhodesia 
were bought by tho S. Rhodesian gov. 
for £2,000,000, tho gov. to assume all 
obligations imposed on the company by 
grants to other parties. Among the re- 
maining assets of the company are: 
mineral rights throughout N. Rhodesia; 
citrus and other estates in S. Rhodesia 
totalling 110,000 ac.; a half interest for 
forty years from Oct. 1, 1923, in tho net 
proceeds of the disposal of land hy the 
gov. in N.W. Rhodesia; about 16,000 
eq. in. of mineral rights in Nyasaland; and 
about 80 per cent of the issued shares 
of Ithodosia Railways Trust. The author- 
ised capital is £6,760,000, of which 
£6,570,376 10s. has been Issued, tho 
capital originally being £1,000,000 in £1 
shares. To-day £3,593,467 is held in tho 
form of registered stock and £2,976,920 
in shares of 15s. 


British Thermal Unit (B.Th.U.). the 
amount of heat required to raise 1 lb. 
of water 1® F. The Gas T/icrm >=*100.000 
B.Th.U. If V — cu. ft. consumed, H - 
declared heat value of the company’s 
gas in B.Th.Us. per cu. ft., P— cost of 
therm in pence, B=» total bill in pence — 
then B = V x H x P -M00,000, whence the 
equivalent cost in pence per 1000 cu. 
ft.-B xlOOO -rV-H xP-T-100. See also 
Calorie. 

British Transport Commission, see under 
Transport Act, 1947. 

British Weekly, The, *a jour, of social 
and Christian progress,’ was founded in 
1885. It presents a weekly record of the 
Free Churches, and discusses the topics 
of tho day from tho nonconformist point 
of view. A feature of its pages was 
‘The Correspondence of Claudius Clear,’ 
a weekly causerlo ])y the editor. Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll. The subjects of 
the ‘Correspondence’ cover a wide range, 
mainly literary and biographical, and the 
articles in style are among the best 
examples of that typo of journalism. 
The leading articles deal principally with 
theological and ethical questions. 

British West Africa, sec Gambia, Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone. 

British West Indies, see West Indies. 

Britomartis, Cretan goddess (sweet 
maiden); daughter of Zeus and Ccirme. 
Pursued by IMinos, she fiuug herself into 
the sea, but was saved and made a goddess 
by Artemis, with whom she was later 
identified. Goddess of hunters, said to 
have invented nets — hence called Dic- 
tynna (Gk. Uktvov, a net). Spenser {Faerie 
Queene) represents Elizabeth as B. 

Briton Ferry, seaport in Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales, at tho mouth of the R. 
Neath, 24 m. from tho tn. of Neath, to 
which it acts as port. The docks belong 
to the Brit. Transport Commission, There 
are also coal mines, and steel and iron 
works. Pop. 9000. 

Brittany (Fr. Bretagne), old prov. in 
the N.W. of France, forming a peninsula 
between the bay of Biscay, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Eng. Channel, and com- 
prising tlie depts. of Finlst^ro, COtes-du- 
Nord, Illo - et - Vilaino. Morblhan, and 
Loire-Inf6rieure. The inhab. are of Celtic 
origin, and the Armorican or Breton 
language, belonging to the Cymric div. 
of Celtic and allied to Welsh, is spoken. 
The peasants are a sturdy race, tenacious 
of their anct. superstitions and traditions. 
The country Is one of the most picturesque 
in Europe, with Its old-world tns. and 
anct. dniidlcal monuments. It was con- 
quered by Julius Cresar in 57-56 b.c., and 
was known to the Roms, as Armorica. 
It suffered during the fifth and sixth 
centuries from A.-S. invasions, wheu its 
name was changed to Britannia Minor. 
During the tenth century, when the 
country was closely allied with Normandy, 
It was an independent country governed 
by its own dukes. In 1169 Henry II. 
made his son Geoffrey duke of Brittany, 
and he was succeeded by his posthumous 
son Arthur. Afterwards it became a 
vassal prov. of Franco, but broke away 
about 1338. During the Huiidrovl Veara 
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war It was alternately the ally of Enfirland 
and France, and was frequently a cause 
of quarrel between the two countries. It 
was finally Incorporated with France by 
Francis I. in 1632. During the Fr. 
Revolution It supported the Bourbons. 
In 1944, eight weeks after the Anglo- 
Amer. landings in Normandy, the Amera., 
heavily reinforced with tanks, motorised 
infantry, and low-flying aircraft, made 



BRITTLE STAR (Ophiocoma nigra) 
The Inset shows a small portion of one arm 
enlarged. 


simultaneous thrusts — E. to Mortain, 
W. to Dinan to probe the Breton penin- 
sula, and S. to Rennes to cut that penin- 
sula ofi, and all throe places were reached 
on Aug. 3; and by Aug, 5 the thrust 
through Rennes prolonged Itself to the 
Loire estuary on a broad front, and the 
isolation was achieved. The Ger. counter- 
attack towards Avranches retook Mor- 
tain but could go no further. Amer. 
tanks and Fr. guerrillas speedily mopped 
up B. save for the garrisoned ports, Brest, 
Lorient, and St, Malo. See further 
Western Front in Second World 
War; Brest, See Menses’s Brittany (New 
York, 1905); Bell’s Picturesque Brittany 
(1906); and Leslie Richardson, Brittany 
and the Loire (1927). 

Britten, Edward Benjamin (6. 1913), 
Brit, composer, b. at Lowestoft, educated 
at Gresham’s School, Holt, and Royal 
College of Music (scholarship for compo- 
sition). Worked with G.P.O. film unit, 
1935-37, and in America, 1939-42; 
Coolidge Medal, 1941. Earliest pub, 
work: a Sinfonletta (chamber orchestra), 
1932; attracted attention with A Boy 
was Born, an elaborate set of imaccom- 
panied choral variations. Numerous other 
works followed. Including songs and choral 
music, orchestral music, folk-song arrange- 
ments, etc. A Suite for Violin and Piano, 
1934-35, was performed at the Inter- 
national Musical Festival, Barcelona, in 
1936; other works Include: Our Hunting 


Fathers, Symphonic Cycle (with W H 
Auden). 1940: Humn to SU Cecilia (with 
W. H. Auden), 1942; Prelude and Fugue 
for 18-part String Orchestra, 1943. Made 
his name with Peter Grimes, an opera in 3 
acts, and prologue, 1944. Followed thi.^ 
with The Rape of Lwyretia (with Ronald 
Duncan), an opera in 2 acts, 1946, and a 
comic opera, Albert Herring, 1947. 

' Brittle Stars is the popular name applied 
to the animals of the class Ophiuroidoa 
among the Echinoderms. They have 
many points in common with the As- 
teroidea, or starfish, but they are more 
active and muscular, have no anus, the 
ambulacral groove on the ventral surface 
is covered, and the arms contain no pro- 
longation of tho viscera. The name refer? 
to the way in which those star-shaped 
creatures can break off an arm ; when this 
is done another quickly grows in its place. 
They are sometimes known also as sand- 
stars, from being found on the beach. 
Typical Brit, species are Ophiura ciliaris, 
Ophiopholis aculeata, Ophiocoma nigra, 
and Ophiothrix fragilis, 

Britton, John (1771-1857), topographer 
and antiquary, b. near Chippenham, 
Wiltshire. In 1801 he co-ed. with 
Brayley (q.v.) the Beauties of WUfshire, 
wdiich proved very popular, becoming the 
first of the series The Beauties of England 
and Wales (1801-15), 9 vols. of which 
were written by B. and his friend, in- 
cluding the equally popular Beauties of 
Bedfordshire. He also pub. The Cathedral 
Antiquities of England (14 vols., 1814-35). 
See hia Autobiography (1850) and a notice 
of B. by Dlgby Wyatt in the Paj^ers of 
the R.I.B.A. (1866-57). 

Brive, or Brives-la-Gaillarde, tn. in 
the dept, of Corrfeze, Franco, on the R. 
Corr^ze, about 18 m. S.W. of Tulle; 
Brlva Curretiflo of the Rom. The church 
of St. Marlin dates from the twelfth 
century. Its chief industries are tho 
mtinuf. of tin and copper ware, and 
candles; there is considerable trade in 
wine, chestnuts, truflles, and pdU de 
foie gras. It was the bp. of Cardinal 
Dubois. Pop. 24,050. 

Brixen, see Breskanune. 

Brixham, seaport in tho co. of Devon, 
England, on the S.W. side of Torbay, 
opposite Torquay, it is principally 
noted for its fisheries, on which nuemrous 
boats are engaged. Shipbuilding is an 
Important industry of the place, and there 
are iron mines, lime pits, and mineral- 
paint works. A cave on Windmill Hill was 
discovered in 1858. and contains many 
interesting paleeollthic remains. William 
of Oraiig^andedatB.inl688. Pop. 7780. 

Brixlegg, vil. in the Tyrol, Austria, 
about 20 m. E.N.E. from Innsbruck. 
The chief occupation of the Inhab. is that 
of smelting; practically all the silver and 
copper ores which are found in the mines 
at the neighbouring tn. of Rattenberg are 
smelted at B. Pop. 1690. 

Brixton, dlv. In the par. and bor. of 
Lambeth, Surrey. Pop. 76,621. 

Briza is the name of a genus of Gramlnees 
which occur in temperate climates, and 
of which two species grow in Britain, the 
B. media, or common quaking grass {g.v.). 
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and B. minor, or small quaking: grass. B. 
major is a species naturalised in Guernsey. 
B. maxima, a species from S. Europe, is 
sown as a border annual. All species are 
very slight, shaking with the least breath 
of air, and as pasture they yield little 
nutriment. 

Brizio (or Brizzi), Francesco (1574- 
1622), It. painter, b. at Bologrna. He 
studied under Lodovico Carracci, and whs 
perhaps his best pupil, executing borne 
admirable work. B. was also an engraver 
of some note. 

Brno, sec Brunn. 

Broach, see Baroach. 

Broad Arrow, mark of the Brit. Qov. 
stamped on all gov. stores. Any one 



defacing this mark is giiilty of felony, 
and any one unlawfully in possession of 
goods thus stamped can be fined £^00 
and costs. 

Broadbent, Sir William Henry (1835- 
1907), physician, after graduating at 
Owen’s College, Manchester, continued 
his studies at Paris. From 1858 to 1896 
be was on the active staff at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London. At the medical school 
ho was lecturer on physiology, zoologry. 
and comparative anatomy, and proved an 
excellent clinical teacher. From 1860 to 
1879 he was physician to the London 
Fever Hospital. He was in attendance 
on the duke of Clarence at his death, 1892, 
and Queen Victoria, Edward VII., and 
George V. were at different times his 
patients. His hypothesis to explain the 
unequal distribution of paralysis, in the 
form of hemiplegia, is still unrefuted, 
whilst he first suggested with authority a 
separate centre for conception of ideation. 
Ho was also president of the Brit. Medical 
Benevolent Fund, 1900, and proved him- 
self an able lecturer. 

Broad-bottom Administration was the 
name satirically given to Henry Pelham’s 
ministry, which lasted from 1744 to 1754, 
the year of Pelham’s death. It was so 
called because it admitted every man of 
pari, talent or influence, irrespective of 
party. Pelham stooped to the most cor- 
rupt practices, such as would have dis- 
gusted even his predecessor, Walpole, and 
was prepared to support any one powerful 
enough to be dangerous. The nation, 
inured to vicious govs., believed it could 
prosper without any at all, but learnt its 
mistake when the young pretender won 
his crushing victory at Prestonpans (1745), 
and when it was Involved in a useless war 
with France (1743-48). 

Broadcasting (Sound), transmission of 
speech or music by wireless telephony. 


Before the First World War B. was still 
in the experimental stage, but consider- 
able development took place during the 
war. Popular B. on a large scale began 
in the U.S.A. in 1920, when the possi- 
bilities of the medium for advertising 
urposes were recognised. A largo num- 
er of stations were set up by various 
trading concerns, including manufacturers 
of radio apparatus, and by 1924 over a 
thousand stations had been licensed. The 
result was uneven distribution and over- 
crowding of the ether, and a regrulating 
law was passed in 1926. The following 
year the Federal communications com- 
mission was set up under the secretary 
of commerce. The F.C.C. issues Ucenoes 
for the operation of a B. station, allo- 
cates wavelengths, and determines the 
strength of the station and the hours 
during which it operates. It has no 
rights of censorship and cannot interfere 
with the programme services, but will 
refuse to renew a licence if it is in the 
public interest to do so. Apart from this 
measure of control, B. in the U.S.A. Is 
open to competitive private enterprise, 
i^algamation has, however, resulted in 
the formation of three major B. systems. 
The largest is the National B. Company 
(N.B.C.) which was foimded In 1926 and 
operates a network of some 250 stations, 
including a number of powerful short- 
wave stations B. internationally. The 
second Important system Is the Columbia 
B. System (C.B.S.), started by the Colum- 
bia Gramophone Company in 1927. The 
Columbia network consists of a group of 
about 130 stations. The third national 
network in the U.S.A. is that operated by 
the Mutual B. System (M.B.S.). In addi- 
tion there are a number of low-power 
stations and smaller networks which 
broadcast programmes of local interest to 
a limited area. It is estimated that B. 
reaches practically the whole pop. of the 
U.S.A., and that about 60,000,000 
receiving sets are in operation. 

By the Amer. system of B. programmes 
are ‘sponsored’ by national advertisers, 
and consequently B. Is entirely gratuitous 
to the public, while at the same time 
there is free competition to catch the 
public ear. The ann. revenue from ad- 
vertisement amounts to some 200 million 
dollars and provides not only for the 
‘sponsored’ programmes, but also for the 
‘sustaining’ programmes which are pro- 
duced by the B. company itself or by 
arrangement with cultural institutions, 
etc. Some stations, on the other hand, 
are wholly supported by religious and 
educational institutions, and refrain from 
B. advertising matter altogether. The 
privately owned Amer. system differs 
from that In force in Great Britain and 
the m^orlty of European countries, 
where B. is financed out of revenue 
obtained by the State from the issue 
of licences for listening. Great Britain 
was the first country to organise B. on 
the lines of a public service, operated by 
a public corporation, and its example was 
followed by other countries, notably the 
dominions. In Sweden a flourishing B. 
system is run by a private limited company, 
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which is, however, financed by the State 
from licence revenue. In other European 
countries B. la controlled by the State 
itself, although in some countries, 
Franco and Hungary, state B. exists 
side by side w-Ith privately run services. 
The Netherlands, however, are unique in 
that before the Ger. occupation B. w^as 
operated by free associations of listeners. 
Germany, before and during the Second 
World War, was one of the cotintries 
which developed B. most actively as a 
gov. service. The Heiohs - Rundfunk - 
Gesellschaft was set up in 1933 when 
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Hitler came to power, and superseded 
the various private B. organisations 
which had previously been in operation. 
Thirteen alternative proOTainmes were 
offered to Ger. listeners, although during 
the war these were cut down to a single, 
or at most, a double service. Nearly 
20,000,000 receiving sets were in opera- 
tion. In the U.S.S.ll. B. is also run as 
a gov. service, operating about 100 
stations, some with considerable power, 
radiating on both long and short waves. 
‘Wire’ B. — the transmission of broadcast 
programmes by telephone lines to sub- 
scribers through the medium of relay 
exchanges — is highly developed In Russia, 
with 3,000,000 Bubscriber.s. This system 
has also found favour in other parts of 
Europe, notably Switzerland and Holland, 
while In Great Britain relay exchanges 
have boon set up In a number of largo tns. 

As regards the dovelopraefit of B. in 
Great Britain, Brit. B. profited from the 
difficulties which arose In the U.S.A. 
owing to the absence of any central 


authority. In 1922 the Brit. B. Company 
Litd. was formed, combining the interests 
of six large wireless and electrical manu- 
faclhiring firms. In Nov. stations were 
operated at London, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, and In Dec. at Newcastle. 
In 1923 the Sykes committee report 
estab. the B.B.C. on a national footing 
and provided for the extension of the 
system by a number of relay stations. 
This led in 1925 to the erection of a high- 
power station at Daventry with a wave- 
length of 1600 metres and a power ip 
the aerials of 25 kw. The London 
station, in common with the other main 
stations, worked on a wavelength of l)e- 
fwoen 300 and 400 metres. Thus by 1920 
the system of national and regional pro- 
grammes had come into exlsloncc, and 
there were by that time over a million 
licence-holders. In that year the operating 
licence of the B.B.C. expired, and on the 
recommendation of the Crawford com- 
mittee a public authority was constituted 
under royal charter, called the Brit. 
B. Corporation (B.B.C.). The whole 
staff, machinery, etc., of the old com- 
pany was taken over intact, and the 
supervision exercised by the postmaster- 
general continued as before. The licensing 
fee was fixed at 10s., i)ayablo to the post 
office, and the B.B.C, was financed by a 
share in the revenue from the licences. 
The percentage varied according to the 
number of licence-holders until 1930, 
when it was fixed at 75 per cent. In 
that year the charter expired, and from 
Jan. 1, 1937, a new charter came into 
force under which the corporation con- 
tinued for a further ten years. The num- 
ber of licence holders — approximately 

2.800.000 in 1929 — rose to nearly 8,000,000 
by 1937 and 9,000,000 by 1939. The 
total audience was estimated at 32,000,000. 
During the Second World War the B.B.C. 
was financed by means of a treasury grant, 
but its Independence under the charter 
continued with the proviso that in all 
matters affecting the war effort it was 
subject to the guidance of the minister 
of information. At the end of 1946 the 
royal charter expired, and from Jan. 1, 
1947, a now charter was granted for a 
further period of five years. The B.B.C.’s 
finances were again placed on the basis of 
a percentage grant of the licence revenue, 
the ann. licensing fee having been raised 
to £1. There were in 1947 approximately 

10.500.000 licence-holders. 

Technical development has gone steadily 
forward since the first days of the B.B.C. 
In 1927 a second hlgh-pow^er station 
(5GB) was erected at Daventry, wdth a 
w'avelength of 491 metres and a jmwer of 
30 kw. in the aerial. The programmes 
from the Birmingham studio were trans- 
ferred from the Birmingham station to 
Daventry (5GB), while the programmes 
broadcast from Daventry (5 XX) were 
transmitted from the London studio. 

Experiments at the long- wave high- 
power stations at Daventry led to the 
regional scheme, proposed in 1928. The 
scheme replaced the low -power stations 
by a smaller number of high -power 
Stations, If possible each having two 
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wavelengths. Such reorganisation was 
the outcoi^o of the work done by the 
International B. Union. The union 
was originally formed in Geneva in 
1925 to promote co-operation between 
European broadcast systems rather than 
competition, and also for the interchange 
of technical knowledge. One of the first 
problems confronting the union w’as the 
distribution of wavelengths so as to avoid 
‘jamming’ and interference between 
stations. ’J'ho details for this distribution 
were drawn up in the ‘Idan de Geneve.’ 
By this plan a limited number of w.ave- 
lengths wore allocated to each European 


wlien working with short waves, which it 
is possible to concentrate, the loss in 
energy of the long-distance ray is less. 
On Nov. 11, 1927, a short-wave station 
(5SW) %vas opened at Chelmsford, and a 
month later regular transmissions were 
begun on five days a week. In 1932 the 
B.B.C.'s empire service was inaugurated, 
with daily transmissions for ten hours 
each day from four transmitters operating 
at Daventry. This service gave an im- 
petus to B. in the dominions themselves. 
Australia had from the first become 
radio-minded, but it was nor until 1932 
that the official service, the Australian 
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The cast is studying the script under tlie guidance of the producer. 


country, and this meant fewer stations 
^vith wider distribution. In England ten 
wavelengths wore made available. In 
1929 the construction of a twin-wnve 
station was started at Brookman’s Park, 
N. London, and by Dec. tests on a two- 
program mo basis wore made. In Oct. a 
similar station was put under construction 
to provide an uninterrupted alternative 
programme to the N. of England. 

Experiments were also conducted with 
short waves. Of tho two waves which 
are radiated from an aerial, one, the 
ground ray, runs parallel to tho ground, 
the other at an angle. This second ray 
travels upward until it meets a layer of 
electricity embracing the world. It is 
then bent back towards the earth and 
again deflected upwards, thus covering 
a groat distance by leaps and bounds, 
since there are no obstacles such as im- 
pede the ground ray. It is found that 


B. Commission, was set up. Other 
dominions followed suit, and the Canadian 
13. Corporation, tho S. African B. Corpora- 
tion and the National B, Service of New 
Zealand were all created in 1936, while 
All India Radio commenced operations 
in 1935. 

In tho years Immediately preceding tho 
Second World War, tho B.B.C. was 
operating one high-powered (150 kw.) 
long-wave transmitter at Droitwich which 
carried the ‘national’ programme, also 
radiated by three medium-wave trans- 
mitters, and twelve other medium-wavo 
transmitters which carried the various 
regional programmes. In addition, six 
transmitters at Daventry sent out the 
empire service on short waves. On the 
outbreak of war, the separate regional 
services came to an end, and a wartime 
system of B. was put Into operation to 
avoid giving navigational aid to enemy 
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aircraft. A single programme, the Home 
Service, was provided for listeners in the 
United Kingdom, later (in 1940) supple- 
mented by a programme for the forces. 
At the end of the war regional B. was 
resumed, the Home Service continued in 
being, and a Light Programme, to which 
national coverage was given, was in- 
augurated in 1945. In Sept. 1946 a 
further alternative programme was pro- 
vided for listeners by the B.B.C.*s Third 
Programme, designed to give scope to pro- 
grammes with a serious cultural interest. 

As regards the tj^e of broadcast pro- 
gramme offered to listeners the world 
over, it is found that programmes follow 
the same pattern, whether B. is organised 
on the American or European system. 
Where the B. organisation depends on 
advertising revenue, there is a tendency 
to stress the lighter side of radio enter- 
tainment, while at the other end of the 
scale comes the state B. service in which 
propaganda and official information is 
given a larger share of programme time. 
Programmes divide roughly into music, 
drama, speech, education, religious broad- 
casts, and broadcasts of public events 
(known to Brit, listeners as outside 
broadcasts). In Great Britain the king's 
speech at the opening of the Brit. Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, April 23, 1924, 
was the first outside broadcast of Im- 
portance. Music is by far the largest 
component, averaging about 50 per cent 
of programme time, or even more when 
light music and danco music are taken 
into account. Most B. organisations take 
an active part in the musical life of the 
country concerned, maintaining orchestras 
and arranging concerts which, although 
for B. purposes, may nevertheless be 
given in public. In Great Britain the 
London Promenade Concerts were broad- 
cast imder the auspices of the B.B.C. In 
1927 and succeeding years, and by 1930 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra was in 
being. Opera has found many of the 
difficulties of presentation eliminated by 
B., and radio drama (g.i’-) is a new art which 
has been enthusiastically developed, grow- 
ing greatly In popularity In both Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. The B. of the 
spoken word was under a rigid censor- 
ship exercised by the post office until the 
formation of the corporation in 192G, 
when censorial powers were transferred 
from the G.P.O. to the B.B.C. itself. All 
controversial matter relating to politics, 
religion, and Industry were still excluded 
from the programmes. Election addresses, 
however, had been permitted to be broad- 
cast at the time of the, general election in 
1924; and during the' national strike of 
1926 the Gov. made use of B. as an ideal 
means of keeping the public informed of 
events in a way which the Gov. was able 
to supervise. The B.B.C. had continually 
agitated for the abolition of the ban on 
controversy since 1923, and largely as a 
result of the strike news service the Gov. 
on March 5, 1928, decided to remove the 
restrictions. The B.B.C., however, was 
not permitted any ‘editorial* expressions 
of opinion on any events of public interest. 
Since that date controversial matter has 


been introduced In the form of broadcast 
debates, ‘points of view,* etc. Authori- 
tative information has always been an 
Important ingredient of a broadcast pro- 
gramme, and In the years leading up to 
the Second World War and during the 
course of the war all countries gave more 
and more time to news bulletins, propa- 
ganda and political items, and informa- 
tive talks. B. also developed its own 
form of nows presentation, supplementing 
the straight news bulletins by means of 
eye-witness accounts and recordings of 
events with commentaries made on the 
scene at the time they were taking place. 
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RECORDING A PROGRAMME 

The engineer is examming the grooves on the disk 
through a microscope as the programme is 
recorded. 


In particular the war reporting of Brit, 
and Araer. radio reached a high standard 
of vividness and accuracy. Many pro- 
grammes, talks, or news items ore 
recorded for B. at times which arc more con- 
venient for the listeners; such records too 
may have a conaidcrabio historical value. 

Among the specialised programme ser- 
vices provided by B., the most important 
are perhaps the broadcasts to schools. 
In Groat Britain the value of educational 
B. was estab. as early as 1927, when a 
year’s experiment was conducted among 
the schools in Kent. Twenty years later 
over 12,000 schools were registered as 
llRtcning regularly to the B.B.C. *8 schools 
broadcasts. In the U.S.A. education by 
radio has also achieved a prominent posi- 
tion, educational broadcasts being pro- 
vided by the Amer. companies for nearly 
100,000 schools. Australian B. is also 
notable for its contributions to schools. 
Allied with these broadcasts are those 
designed for children out of school hours, 
such as the children’s hour of the B.B.C., 
and those aiding adult education by 
means of broadcast lectures and discus- 
sions. Most B. organisations allot part 
of their programme time to serving 
separate sections of the community in this 
way. There are, for example, broadcasts 
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for minority langruage groups vrlthln tho 
state (as in the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.), 'and 
tho broadcasts for farmers which form a 
regularpartof Brit. and Amor, programmes. 

The radio development to which the 
Second World War gave the greatest im- 
p^Btus was in the sphere of international 
B. Before the war the countries under 
an authoritarian regime — Russia, Ger- 
many, and Italy — were the first to con- 
ceive the idea of broadcasting to foreign 
audiences. Germany broadcast in thirty 
different languages and Italy in eighteen. 
Until 1938 broadcasts from England for 
consumption outside tho United Kingdom 
were entirely in Eng. as part of the 
B.B.C.’s empire service, but in that year 
Great Britain entered the field of foreign 
language B. Transmissions were started 
in Arabic and Sp. and Portuguese (for 
S. America), and later in Ger., It., and 
Fr. The war brought a very rapid ex- 
pansion, and the B.B.C.’s overseas ser- 
vices, as they then came to be known, 
were broadcasting regularB’^ not only to 
the dominions and colonies as in peace- 
time, but to Europe, the U.S.A., Latin 
America, the Near B., and the Far E., 
employing more than forty languages. 
To overcome tho uncertainties of short- 
wave reception every effort was made to 
secure the rebroadcast by local long- 
wave and medium -wave transmitters of 
programme items originated in the United 
Kingdom, and this was done not only in 
the dominions wdth the co-operation of 
tho dominions B. organisations, but also 
in tho Americas. The relaying of pro- 
raminos from one country to another 
as become firmly estab. since its early 
beginnings in 1929 when the B.B.C. first 
made successful relays from America, and 
it Is likely to become an increeisingiy 
common featiue in world B. of the future. 
As regards tho Brit. Commonwealth in 
particular, tho exchange of programmes 
and of B. facilities between Great Britain, 
tho dominions, and colonies was the sub- 
ject of discussion at the first common- 
wealth B. conference held in London in 
1945. See also Radio Drama. 

Bibliography: J. C. W. Roith, Broad- 
cast over Britain, 1924; S. L. Rothafel and 
R. F. Yates, Broadcasting, its New Day, 
New York, 1925; II. Matheson, Broad- 
costing, .1933; E. II. Robinson, Broad- 
casting and a Changing Civilization, 1935; 
K. Arnhoim, Badio, 193G; A. Llo.vd- James, 
The Broadcast Word, 1938; A. Huth, 
Radio To-day, Genova, 1940; P. P. 
E(^ke-rsley, The Power Behind the Micro- 
phone, 1941; P. Bloomfield, B.B.C,, 1941; 
the B.B.C. Year Book, pub. annually. 

Broadcasting (Visual), see Telkvision. 

Broadmoor, in Sandhurst par., S.E. 
Berkshire, England, a state asylum for 
criminal lunatics. It was built in 1863, 
and will accommodate 700 persons. 

Broads. The, level dist., chiefly In 
Norfolk, but also In Suffolk. The B. are 
shallow lakes connected by ‘dykes’ to 
the rivs. which intersect the country, 
viz. the Rs. Yare, Bure, with its tribu- 
taries the Ant and the Thurne, and 
Waveney. There is excellent yachting 
on the shallow broads, and the fish and 


wild-fowl, too, attract many holiday- 
makers. There is a profusion of vegeta- 
tion peculiar to marshy dists. and of great 
interest to naturalists. Hlckling (about 
IJ m. long) is the largest of the Norfolk 
B., and is approached from Wroxham by 
the Bnro and Thurne Rs. and Caudle 
Dyke. Other Norfolk B. are S. Walsham 
and Coltishall — both of which are well 
wooded round their margins; Barton, 
near Stalham, the area of which is 
diminished by the encroachment of reeds; 
Horsey, which was inundated by the sea 
in 1938; Ormsby, RoUesby, and Filby, 
all contiguous to each other and not far 
from Oafstor; and Somerton. Oulton is 
the largest of the Suffolk B. 7’he whole 
Norfolk Broad dist. is low-lying, being only 
5 ft. above sea-level. Hickling Broad has 
twice been Inundated by the sea, the first 
occasion being in the thirteenth century, 
when nine score of persons of Hickling 
village perished (narrated by John of 
Oxuead), and again in the reign of 
Charles II. Hickling is also famous for 
a chancery suit In which a local fisher- 
man, as nominal plaintiff, attempted un- 
successfully to prove that the water was 
tidal so as to establish public rights of 
fishing and mooring. The famous bird 
sanctuary which smrounds and includes 
Hickling Broad, originally estab. by Lord 
Lucas in 1910 and taken over by Lord 
Desborough in 1926, has lately been 
acquired by the Norfolk Naturalists Trust. 
A project recently put forward by the 
National Trust and the Norfolk Natural- 
ists' Trust, had for its object the formation 
of a block of protected marshland covering 
a large area of the Norfolk B. as a home 
and resting-place for rare wild birds. 
See W. A. Dutt and others, The Korfolk 
Broads, 1903, 1930; E. L. Turner, 

Broadland Birds, 1924; J. Robinson, 
Broadland Yachting, 1928. 

Broadside, simultaneous discharge of 
the guns on one side of a ship -of -war. 
This method was discarded on the intro- 
duction of iron-clad turret-ships in which 
the great advantages are that projectiles 
glance off the rounded turrets and that 
the weight of guns and armour is more 
evenly distributed. 

Broadsides, see CllAPBOOKS. 

Broad Sound, an inlet In the W. coast 
of Queensland, Australia. It penetrates 
inland for over 50 m., and its greatest 
width is over 30 m. 

Broadstairs, seaside resort, on the E. 
coast of the Isle of Thanet, Kent, England, 
2 m. by rail N.E. of Ramsgate. There 
is an orphanage, founded by the wife of 
Archbishop Talt. There are numerous 
large convalescent homes for cldldren. 
Dickens was a frequent visitor, and wrote 
Bleak House after his residence here. 
There are sev. plaques on the walls of 
bouses at which he lived from time to 
time. Pop. 16,000. 

Broadsword, sword with a broad, flat 
blade, which is generally used for cutting, 
but not stabbing. It was formerly a 
weapon of the Scottish highland(‘rs. 

Broadway, vil. of Worcestershire, 
England, 5 m. from Evesham. Beauti- 
fully situated in tho Cotswolds, at the foot 
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of B. hill. Has seventeenth -century 
stone houses and a building said to have 
>)een the manor-house of the abbots of 
Pershoro. Pop. 2000. 

Broadway, busy avenue of Manhattan, 
New York City, U.S.A. Its N. part con- 
tains the shopping centre, and to the S. 
is the business and financial quarter. 

Broadwood, John (1732-1812), b. in 
Berwickshire, and walked to London to 
become a cabinet-maker there. With the 
Swiss, Burkhard Tsohudi (whose daughter 
he married), he founded the CTeat London 
pianoforte house (entering into partner- 
ship with Tschudi 1769, becoming sole 
proprietor 1783). Sev. generations of Bs. 
have carried on the business. B.*s great- 
granddaughter w’as Lucy B. {d. 1929), col- 
lector and editor of folksongs. 

Broadwood, Robert George (1862-1917), 
Brit, lieutenant-general, son of Thomas 
B,, of Holmbush, Sussex; entered j 
army (12th Lancers), 1881; served Bon- 
gola expeditionary force, 1896; and In 
Egyptian war, 1898, being present at 
battles of Atbara and Khartoum. B. 
served in S. Africa, 1889-I902j as com- 
mander of 2nd cavalry brigade. A 
mounted force under him was ambushed 
by Do Wet at Sanna’s Post, a number of 
meu and guns being captnured. In 1901 
B. captured Gen. A. Cronje, Gen. Weasels, 
and other prisoners, during operations in 
the Free State; 1903-4 commanded troops 
in Natal as colonel; 1904-6 brigadier- 
general. commanding Orange R, Colony 
dist.; 1906 commanded the troops in S. 
China; major-general. At tho beginning 
of the First World War he commanded 
the troops in E. Anglia. 

Broca, Pierre Paul (1824-80), Fr. an- 
thropologist, b. at Salnte-Foy-la-Grande, 
Giroude. He studied at the Communal 
College of Sainte-Foy and tho Ecole Poly- 
tech ul quo and Facult6 do M^declne of 
Paris. In 1846 he became assistant in 
anatomy to the Facultd, and in 1853 wtis 
appointed prof, of surgical pathology. At 
various times ho acted as surgeon to the 
important hospitals at Paris; founded tho 
Anthropological Society of Paris, 1859; 
ostab. the Revue d’ Anthtopologie^ 1872; 
founded the Ecole d’ Anthropologic, 1876; 
member of the Legion of Honour, 1868. 
To him medical science owes tho discovery 
of the seat of speech in what Is commonly 
ktiown as tho 'convolution of B-* Ho 
was a director of public assistance during 
the Franco -Prussian war. There is a 
statue of him, executed by Choppin, In 
the Ecole de Mddecine. His most im- 
portant publications are: Des an/ivrismes 
et de leur traiiement, 1856; L*Kthnologie 
de la France, 1869; Instructions g&niralea 
pour les recherches anthropologiques, 1865; 
Instructions craniologiques et craniomi- 
triques, 1875; and Mimoires d* anthropo- 
logic, 4 vols., 1871-83. 

Brocade, name given to a richly decor- 
ated fabric, with a slightly raised pattern, 
often woven with gold, silver, or gilt- 
silver threads. Oriental tls.sue8, made in 
I^ersia and Asia Minor, especially from 
the fourteenth to seventeenth century, 
are also called Bs. B. was made as early 
os the thirteenth century in Italy and 
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Spain. The background was of heavy 
silk, or of some strong material with a 
soft silk face, on to which a flowered 
pattern of many colours was woven. At 
a later date, about the sixteenth century, 
metallic and oriental fabrics boeamo very 
popular. Now tho word B. is applied to 
any rich material on which a raised 
pattern has been wrought. At the S. 
Kensington Museum there is a flue col- 
lection of old. and modern Bs., which is 
of great interest to tho decorative textile 
artist. Fine specimens may also be seen 
at various continental museums and ex- 
hibitions and at Dublin and Edinburgh. 

Brocchi, Giovanni Battista (1772-1826), 
It. naturalist, b. at Bassano. After hold- 
ing the office of prof, of botany at Brescia 
ho became in 1809 inspector of mines at 
Milan. He afterwards left Italy and went 
to Egypt whore ho held a commission as 
engineer, and d. at Khartoum. He has 
written sov. important books, among 
them being: Conchylologin fossile suba- 
pennina^ 1814; Dello Stato Fisico del 
Ruolo di Roma, 1820. 

Broccoli, or Brassica olcracea (It. 
broccolo, sprout), var. botrytis, is n cruci- 
ferous plant descended from tho common 
cabbo.ge; it resembles the cauliflower. 
It produces its young flowers in compact 
heads, which are closely enveloped by 
leaves, and consequently become rather 
blanched in appearance; the seeds of this 
plant are smaller than those of allied 
species. The peduncles arc fleshy, and tho 
flowers abortive; tho Inflorescence is used 
as a table vegetable, and comes into season 
in tho autumn. Another species is B. 
olera^'ea, var. ilalicn, the sprouting B. 

Broch (A.-S. burh, burg; Scottish, 
brough, fortified enclosure), name applied 
locally to the anct. round towers or strong- 
holds existing In tho N. of Scotland. In 
Gaelic-speaking dists. they are called 
‘duns' and ‘caiseals’ (castles), and to 
antiquarians they are known as Pictish 
towers. There are 300 to 400 Bs., most 
In absolute ruin.s, in different parts of 
Scotland, tho best known examples being 
Mousa and Clickemin in Shetland, Dun 
Carloway in Lewis, and Dun Dornadllla 
in Sutherland. Tho essential features of 
construction are alike In all cases, though 
there is difference of detail. 'Phe exterior 
diameter of tho base varies betwQou 70 and 
40 ft. In the outer wall there is a small 
opening or doorway, alxmt 6 ft. high, 
and 30-36 in. wide. This is tho only 
opening whatever in tho outer wall, and 
is defended hj^ a small chamber wit hi u 
tho wall on one or both sides of tho en- 
trance. There are, further, some distance 
within the opening, holes for a sliding bar 
to gpiard the entrance. The w^all is about 
15 ft. thick, onclo.sing a circular court- 
yard, open to the sky, in which a well is 
frequently found. Narrow, circling gal- 
leries, arranged in tiers, one above the 
other, are built Into the interior of the 
wall, connected by a staircase which wound 
from the base to the summit. These 
galleries are lighted and ventilated from 
the inner area, or courtyard, sometimes 
called tho ‘well,’ by moans of windows 
placed In perpendicular rows, and 
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separated from each other by single slabs | 
of stone. No B. Is complete In its upper i 
parts, 80 that It is impossible to toll the 
original height and the number of galleries j 
built Into the inner wall. Mousa has a 
height of 40 ft. with six galleries, and Dun 
Oanoway, 34 ft., with five galleries. Small, 
beehive-shaped chambers are built round 
the Inside of the court on the ground floor, 
but in some cases the wall at the base is 
solid, with only one aperture through 
which, the staircase loads to the first 
gallery. The other chambers have for 
their roof the floor of the chambers above. 
From the tools and implements found it is 
thought that the B. dw’ellers w’cro agri- 
culturalists and that the Bs. were used as 
a refuge for themselves and their cattle 


Britain and U.S.A. With a small force 
he compelled the Araer. general Hull to 
surrender (1812). He was killed in the 
battle of Queenstown Height. 

Brook, Sir Thomas (1847—1922), Eng. 
sculptor, b. at Worcester. Chief pupil of 
Foley (opponent of formalism in sculp- 
ture), afterwards his assistant. Later he 
was Influenced by the new romantic 
movement. B. executed a bronze bust 
of Lord Leighton, 1873, and a marble one 
of Queen Victoria, 1901. Among his 
equestrian statues may be mentioned that 
of the Black Prince, set up in City 
Square, Leeds, 1901, and that of the 
Maharajahs Bahadur and Ranadip 
Singh for the cap. of Nopal. Ho de- 
signed statues of Richard Baxter (for 
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from plundering bands. Most authorities 
date the building of the Bs. to a post- 
il oin. period, i.e. not earlier than the 
fifth century. Harold, carl of Orkney, 
besieged Mousa about a.d. 1155, but failed 
to capture it. The Bs. probably suffered 
at the hands of the Northmen from the 
ninth to the twelfth century. For further 
information consult the Transactions of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; 
Archmologia Scotica (vol. v., 1890); and 
also Gordon’s Itinerarium kieptentrivnale, 
1720; Pococke’s Tours in Scotland (pub. 
by the Scottish Hist. Society, Edinburgh, 
1887), and Dr. Joseph Anderson’s Scotland 
in Pugon T'imes, 1883. 

Brdchner, Hans (1820-75), Dan. philo- 
sopher. He studied theology and philo- 
sophy, and worked for some years at the 
Copenhagen Univ., becoming prof, there 
in 1870. B. wrote a treatise on Spinoza 
in 1867. 

Brock, Sir Isaac (1769-1812), Brit, 
major-general, h. at St. Peter Port, 
Guernsey. Served in W. Indies, Holland, 
and Canada. In 1806 he took command 
of troops In Canada in view of the immi- 
nent outbreak of hostilities between Groat 


Kidderminster, 1870), Robert Raikes 
(Victoria Embankment, 1888), Sir Ba.rtlo 
Frero (same place, 1896), Gladstone 
(Westminster Hall, 1902), Capt. Cook 
(the Mall, 1914), Rowland Hill, Sir 
Richard Temple (for Bombay), Sir Richard 
Owen, and Dr. Philpott. The monument 
to Lord Leighton in St. Paul’s, and Long- 
fellow’s bust in Westminster Abbey, are 
further specimens of B.'s work. He de- 
signed and executed the imperial memorial 
to Queen Victoria in the Mall. Among 
his other works are ‘The Moment of 
Peril,’ purchased under the Chantrey be- 
quest for the nation: ‘The Genius of 
Poetry’ ; ‘Song,’ 1891 ; ‘Eve’ (Tate Gallery). 
B. shows great power as a portraitist; 
there is dignity, restraint, sympathy, 
and refinement in all his work. B.A., 
1891; K.C.B., 1911; membro d’honneur 
do la S()ri6t6 des Artistes francais. 

Brocken, or Blocksberg, highest summit 
of the Harz Mts. in Saxony, Germany, 
20 m. W.S.W. of Halberstadt. It is the 
Hons Bructorus of the Rora.; has an ele- 
vation of 3745 ft. above the level of the 
sea. It is Interesting for the optical 
phenomenon known as ‘Spectre of the 
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Brocken.* On its summit, according: to 
anot. superstition, the witches met and 
held their revels on St. Walpurgds’s Night. 
A railway up this mt. was constructed in 
1898, and an observatory In 1895. The 
summit is covered with snow from Nov. 
to June, where there is singularly little 
vegetation. 

Brookes, Barthold Heinrich (1680-1747), 
Qer. poet, b. at Hamburg, His chief 
poetical works were pub. in nine vola. as 
Irdisches VemiXgen in Oottt 1721-48. He 
trans. Marini’s La Strage degli Innocent^ 
Pope’s Essay on Man, and Thomson’s 
Seasons. His poetry marks the changes 
affecting Ger. literature in the early 
eighteenth century. He started a simple, 
clear diction, and his reverential attitude 
towards nature and a religious inter- 
pretation of natural phenomena paved 
the way for Klopstook. J. M. Lappen- 
berg pub. B.’s autobiography, 1847. See 
also A. Brandi’s life, 1878, and Strauss’s 
Brockes und Reimartis (Gesaminolte 
Schrifton, ii.), 1876. 

Brockhaus, Friedrich Arnold (1772- 
1823), the founder of the well-known 
publishing firm of B. in Leipzig, and the 
publisher of the Conversations- Lexikon. 
He was b. at Dortmund, in Westphalia; 
in 1811 he started business in Aitenbnrg, 
and was so successful that in 1817 he 
removed to Leipzig, where he combined 
the trade of book-printing with that of 
publishing. B. bought the copyright of 
Conversations- Lexikon^ w^hlch had been 
begrun by Lbbel in 1796, and in 1810-11 
completed the first ed. of this famous 
work. A new and improved second ed., 
which he himself ed., was received with 
universal favour. It was, from the first, a 
great success, and has been revised and 
kept up to date by new eds. from time to 
time. See H. E. Brockhaus, Friedrich 
Arnold Brockhaus, 187 2-8 1 . 

Brooklcsby, Richard (1722-97), Eng. 
physician, graduated at Leyden in 1745. 
As physician to the army he worked in 
Germany during the Seven Years war, 
1756-63, and in 1764 pub, a book, sug- 
gesting what he know from experience 
were necessary improvements in hospitals. 
After being physician-general to the 
royal regiment of artillery at Woolwich, 
he practised privately in London and 
proved himself a staunch friend and bene- 
factor to Burke and Dr. Johnson, whom 
he attended at death. 

Brockley, dist. in London, S.E. of the 
city. It is partly in Lewisham and partly 
in Deptford bor. 

Brookram (‘broken rock’), local name 
applied to certain breccias belonging to 
the Lower Permian age, which are found 
near Appleby, Penrith, Kirkby Stephen, 
and in other parts of the N. of England. 
These breccias consist of broken pieces of 
limestone embedded in a red sandy matrix. 

Brockton, formerly N. Bridgewater, in 
the CO. of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.. on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford railroad, 20 m. S. of 
Boston. Its most important Industry is 
the manuf. of boots and shoes, but it has 
also manufs. of rubber goods, sewing 
machines, and motor cycles. Pop. 66,200. 


Brockville, tn. on the N. shore of the 
St. Lawrence R,, and co. tn. of the 
united cos. of Leeds and Grenville, On- 
tario, Canada. 72 m. S. of Ottawa. 
Called ‘the City of the Thousand Is.* 
Has a fine harbour and is on the main 
line of the Canadian National railways, 
from Toronto to Montreal, and also on 
a Canadian Pacific branch line to Ottawa. 
Centre of a good dairy farm country. 
Has a collegriate institute and vocational 
school and business college. The tn. owns 
twenty -nine is. which are municipal parks 
used for camping. Industries include 
furnaces, hardware, electric cables, con- 
densed dairy products, and petrol en- 
gines. The tn. was founded in 1784 by 
United Empire Loyalists and takes its 
name from Gen. Sir Isaac Brock. In- 
corporated in 1832 as a tn. with 1300 
inhab. Pop. 11,000 (mainly Brit.). 

Brockwell Park, London recreation 
ground in Lambeth bor. between Tulse 
Hill and Herne Hill. Dedicated to the 
public in 1892. 

Brocomagus, see Brumath. 

Brodhead, John Romeyn (1814-73), 
Amer. historian, 6. in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; was called to the Bar at New 
York, but gave up his time to research in 
Amer. colonial hist.; was sent to Europe 
to gather material for the early hist, of 
New York; this was ed. in fifteen vols. 

1853-83) by O'Callaghan and Femey. 

also wrote a History of the State of 
New York (2 vols.), 1851-71. 

Brodick, vil. and watering-place of 
Arrau, Scotland, on a bay of the same 
name. Near it is B. Castle, seat of the 
duke of Montrose. 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin Collins (1783- 

1862 b Eng. surgeon, was b. at Winters- 
iow Rectory, Wiltshire. He studied at „ 
St. George’s Hospital, to which he after- 
wards became surgeon. He was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1810, which 
awarded him the Copley medal in the 
following year; he was elected president 
of the society in 1858. B. was attendant 
physician to William IV. and Queen 

Victoria. B. wrote an autobiography, 

which, together with his numerous papers 
on medical subjects, was pub. in a com- 
plete od. in 1865. 

Brodie, William (d. 1788), famous 

Scottish burglar, b. in Edinburgh, the 
son of a cabinet-maker, who was a member 
of the tn. council; he succeeded to his 
father’s business, was a deacon of the 
Incorporation of the Edinburgh Wrights 
and Masons, and a city councillor. Ho 
early acquired a taste for gambling, and 
freq^uented a low gaming-house. In 1786 
he became leader of a gang, the other 
members of whom were George Smith, 
Andrew Ainslie, and John Brown, which 
committed a number of burglaries in 
1787, In 1788 they broke into the excise 
office, and though they escaped undis- 
covered, Brown turned king’s evidence, 
and B. was finally arrested in Amsterdam 
and hanged. To the end he kept a good 
reputation among his fellow citizens. He 
is the subject of Stevenson and Henley’s 
play. Deacon Brodie, 

Brodie, William (1815-81), Scottish 
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sculptor, b. at Banff, but spent most of 
bis life In Edinburgh. In 1877 he was 
elected secretary of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. He specialised in portrait 
busts, and numbered among his sitters 
Queen Victoria, whose bust executed by 
him is in Windsor Castle, the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, and Sir James Simpson, 
of whom he executed the statue in Princes 
Street Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Brodsky, Adolph (1851-1929), Russian 
violinist, b, at Taganrog. Studied in 
Vienna and became member of Vienna 
court prchestra and later conductor of 
Kiev symphony orchestra (1878-80). 
Appeared in London at Richter con- 
certs, 1882-83. Head prof . at Leipzig con- 
servatoire, where ho formed his famous 
B, quartet, 1883-91. Toured U.S.A. 
and Canada, 1891-94. Became leader of 
the Hall6 Orchestra and principal of 
the Royal Manchester College of Music, 
1 895. A powerful master of the violin, he 
was first to play his friend Tchaikovsky’s 
violin concerto. 

Brody, tn. in Ukraine, formerly of 
Austria-Hungary and Poland, 50 m. N.E. 
of Lw6w. During the First World War it 
was occupied by the Russians on Aug. 22, 
1914, and remained in Russian hands 
until recaptured by the Austrians on 
Sept. 1, 1915. During July 1916 it was 
again attacked by the Russians, w’ho, 
overcoming both the difflculties offered 
by the swampy terrain and the Improved 
Austrian defences, retook it in four days. 
It was also the scene of fighting In June 
1941, during the Ger. Invasion of Russia. 
Pop. 11,500, of which two-thirds are Jews. 

Brodzinski, Kazimierz (1791-1835), 
Polish poet. Joined the Fr. army, taking 
part in the Russian campaign, 1812-13; 
1826, prof, of Polish literatime at Warsaw 
Univ. till It was closed, 1831. The Idyllic 
poem Wieslaw, 1820, is B.'s chief work. 
He trans. the Book of Job and Schiller’s 
dramas. See Kraszewski’s ed. of his 
works, 1872-74. 

Broek, vll., with an exaggerated repu- 
tation for cleanliness, about 6 m. N.E. 
of Amsterdam, N. Holland. It has a 
great dairy farm. Pop. 1600. 

Broekhuizen (Broukhusius), Jan Van 
(1640-1707), Dutch poet and scholar, h, at 
Amsterdam. His father dying when he 
was very young, he began as an apothe- 
cary, but forsook this employment after 
some years and entered the army, retiring 
on pension in 1697. His fame rests 
on his Carmiim (Lat. poems), 1684, and 
Poemata, pub. after his death in 1712, 
and also on his eds. of Propertius, Tibullus, 
and Catullus. He also wrote a number of 
poems in Dutch which were pub, col- 
lectively in 1712. 

Broghill, Baron, see Boyle, Roger. 

Broglie, de, name of a prominent Fr. 
family of Piedmontese origin, who emi- 
grated to France in 1643. The founder 
of the Fr. line of the family, Francois 
Marie, distinguished himself os a soldier 
both previous to and after his entrance 
into the Fr. service, in which he d. a 
general. His eon, Victor Marie, also 
fought in many engagements under the 
flag of B'rance, serving at one time or 


another with all the great Fr. commanders 
of the seventeenth century. Victor’s son, 
Francois Marie, however, became even a 
more important factor in the hist, of 
France than either his father or grand- 
father had been, and he it was who 
founded the ducal family, becoming both 
a duke and a marshal of the kingdom of 
France. He was b. in the year 1671, and 
joined the Fr. army at an early age, taking 
part in the war of the Protestant Suc- 
cession in 1689, and continuing in service 
practically throughout it. In 1702 he 
continued his long service with the Fr. 
army, taking part in the war of the Sp. 
STiccession, and continuing in active 
service throughout the whole of the war. 
He was T>resent at the battle of Malplaquet 
and at numerous other battles during the 
war. On the outbreak of war in 1733 he 
look part in the campaigns in Italy and 
was in the following year made a marshal 
of France. He was one of the chief com- 
manders of the Fr., but in 1735 he was 
superseded, since, though his tactics wore 
always safe, he was a man of caution and 
seldom attempted any dashing or bril- 
liant movements. He afterwards became 
governor of Alsace, and took part in the 
early stages of the war of the Austrian 
Succession (1740-48). In 1743 he re- 
tired, having, in the previous year, been 
made a duke. He d. in 1745. Hia son, 
Victor Francois (b. 1718), was by the 
time of bis father’s death recognised as 
one of the coming Fr. generals. He 
served with distinction through the war 
of the Austrian Succession, but he estab. 
his great name as a soldier during the 
Seven Years war (1756-63). Ho took 
part in the whole of this campaign, and 
was made a marshal of France and a 
]*rinco of the empire for his great victory 
at Bergen in 1759. After the war he did 
not take any active part in the military 
life of France, being in disgrace at the 
Fr. court, but In 17 78 he w’as partially 
restored to favour and given command 
of the troops who were to operate against 
England. On the outbreak of the revo- 
lution ho became an and fought 

against the revolutionaries. He d. in 
1804. His son, Victor Claude, prince de 
B. (6. 1757), was a celebrated Fr. soldier, 
who adopted the principles of the revo- 
lution, and had previously fought in 
America., with Lafayette. After com- 
manding the revolutionary army in Swit- 
zerland, and having been a member of the 
Jacobin Club and of tho Constituent 
Assembly, he fell a victim to tho Terror in 
1794. 

Acliille Charles L^once Victor, Due de 
Broglie, distinguished os a Liberal states- 
man and diplomatist, was b. in 1785, He 
resided for some time after his father’s 
execution in Switzerland, whither his 
mother had fled. He remained hero until 
the death of Robespierre, when the family 
returned to Paris. In 1796 his mother 
married again, and he received at the 
hands of his stepfather a liberal education. 
Ho took part in tho diplomatic work of 
the Napoleonic empire, and was a member 
of the council of state. In 1814 he was 
invited to become a member of the 
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Chamber of Peers by Louis XVIII. Ho 
had already had his peerage restored to 
him, and In 1815 he defended Marshal 
Ney and was the only member of his 
House who voted for his acquittal. In 
the following year he married a daughter 
of Madame do Sta61. He took a promi- 
nent part in the politics of France between 
1817 and 1830. Under the regime of 
Louis Philippe he was foreign secretary, 
and later Prime Minister, In 1836 he 
was defeated, and retired from his posi- 
tion and practically from politics. He 
was for a time ambas. in London, and sat 
in the Republican National Assembly 
after 1848. Ho was a victim of the coup 
d'Haty after which ho retired entirely 
from politics and devoted himself to 
literary work. His literary work, while 
not of outstanding merit, won for him a 
place in the Fr. Academy. He d. in 1870. 
Among his works may be mentioned, 
fjeriis et discours, 1863; Vues sur le 
gouvemement dc la France, 1801, and 
Mimoircs, 1867. 

JacQues Vidor Albert, Due de Broglie, 
a distinguished writer and politician, 
eldest son of the above, was h. in 1821. 
Up to 1848 he took some active part in 
diplomatic missions, serving both in 
Madrid and Rome, The revolution of 
1848, however, drove him from political 
circles, and he devoted his time to litera- 
ture, being in 1862 elected a member of 
the Fr. Academy. In 1871 he again 
entered active politics and was for a short 
time Fr. ambas. in London. Hostile 
criticism led him to resign that post, and 
he re-entered the Chamber of Deputies. 
In 1873 ho became president of the 
council and minister for foreign affairs, 
and later minister of the interior. In 
187 7 he again became premier, but was 
almost immediately forced to resign. 
After 187 7 ho devoted himself to litera- 
ture and wrote a number of historical 
studies. He d. in .Tan. 1901. Among Ids 
most important works are: Fr^d6ric II. 
ct Louis XV,, 188.5; L’PJglisc et V Empire 
romain au IV^ sitcle, 18.56-66; La Faix 
d* Aix-la-Chapelle, 1892; Voltaire avant ct 
pendant la Cluerre de Sept Ans, 1898. 

Broglie, Prince Louis Victor de, man of 
science; b. Aug. 1.5, 1892, at Dieppe; 
youngest child of Victor, fourth prince 
and fifth duo de Broglie. Like his cider 
brother, the sixth duke, he has devoted 
himself to physical science, and at the ago 
of thirty ho produced a thesis on the 
mechanism of the undulatory movement. 
Together with his brother the duke, he 
pub. an Introduction to the Physics of X 
and Gamma Rays. He is a master of 
conferences in the faculty of science in 
the Sorbonno; and in 1929 he was awarded 
the Nobel prize for physics, on account of 
his discovery of the undulatory nature of 
electrons. 

Brogue (Gaelic brog), shoe made of 
coarse hide or half-tanned leather, for- 
merly worn by the native Irish and the 
Scottish highlanders. The word is also 
applied to the pronunciation of Eng. 
peculiar to the natives of Ireland. 

Broich, vil. of Rhineland on the Ruhr 
opposite Miilheim. Has railroad shops 
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and various manufs. ; famous castle near 
Pop. 9000. 

Broke, Sir Philip Bowes Vere (1776- 
1841), Brit, rear-admiral, was b. at Broke 
Hall, near Ipswich. He entered the navy 
in 1792, and was made captain of the 
frigate Shannon In 1806. On June i, 
1813, he fought his famous duel with the 
Amer. frigate, Chesapeake iq.v.), and suc- 
ceeded in flying the Brit, colours on the 
enomy*a mast after fifteen minutes’ fierce 
struggle. B., however, received a wound 
w^hich permanently disabled him, and w as 
oblif^ed to retire from active service. He 
received a baronetcy in 1813, and two 
years later was created K.C.B.; promoted 
to tho rank of rear-admiral in 1830. See 
his life by Dr. Brighton (1866). 

Broken Hill, mining tn. of Yancowiuna 
CO., New S. Wales, Australia, about 16 m. 
E. of Silverton. It is the richest silver- 
mining centre of tho continent to which 
Sturt referred in 184.5 as a worthless 
country. Tho Hill has since produced 
silver, lead, and zinc to the value of 
£120,000,000. Eight thousand minors arc 
employed there. Pop. 27,000. 

Broken Hill Proprietary (or B. H. P.). 
Australia’s one large-scale heavy industry 
before the Second World War, and still 
by far the largest. Since the previous 
w ar it had developed at Newcasl Ic, New S. 
Wales, the largest steel works in the Brit. 
Empire, and also a second plant at Port 
Kembla, near Newcastle. Tho remark- 
able story of B. H. P. began in 1883, 
when a boundary rider working on a sheep 
station discovered traces of silver-lead in 
a corner of the station now known as 
Broken Hill. Ho Induced six other men, 
including the station owner, to gamble 
£100 each on his proposal to develop tho 
mine which he surmised to bo there.. 
The mine, in fact, turned out to be ex- 
ceptionally rich. In 1885 the B. H. P. 
Company was formed; in 1886 it paid 
dividends at the rate of 63 i per cent, in 
1888 126 per cent, and in 1937 it was 
still paying 120 per cent. In 1889 the 
company found difficulty in getting high- 
quality iron-stone for its smelters, and so 
leased some neglected iron deposits in 
Spencer Gulf, S. Australia, and exploited 
these for ten years, but only to provide 
iron for fluxing purposes. When, in 1911, 
the company saw that the prospects for 
non-ferrous mining at Broken Hill were 
limited, they turned their attention to 
the production of stool and, on the coal- 
fields of Newcastle, New’ S. Wales, began 
to build what was to become tho largest 
steel plant In tho Brit. Empire. Since 
1935, when It absorbed Its last possible 
competitor, it has enjoyed a monopoly 
in Australia. It controls the materials 
used in its processes; produces its own 
Iron, limestone, dolomite, fluor spar, and 
coal; has built a plant to handle alloys; 
and owns the shipping required to move 
Its materials to Newcastle, especially the 
iron ore from S. Australia. It is closely 
interlocked with workshops producing 
black and galvanised sheets, barbed wire, 
nails, wheels, axles, and so on through 
the role of steel-processing industries. 
In association with General Motors 
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Holden Ltd., a partly Amor, concern, 
and the B. H. Associated Smelters 
Proprietary of Port Plrle, it begran, in 
1937, the biggest aircraft development 
in the hist, of Australia — a project of 
very great value to Australia when 
war broke out, B. H. P. Is also Interested 
in gold-mining. It is the prin. Australian 
ally of Imperial Chemical Industries. 
B. H. P,, as has been well said, ‘sits at 
the centre of capitalistic power in Austra- 
lia, a vertical and horizontal trust, and 
a holding company, and it certainly 
wields a good deal of political Influence* 
(Advance, Australia — Where'f, by Brian 
Penton, 1943). 

Broken Knees, condition to which 
horses arc liable after a fall upon what is 
called the knee-joint. The joint, how- 
ever, corresponds to the wrist in man, and 
is composed of a number of delicately 
jointed bones. If the forelegs of a horse 
give way. It is apt to fall upon this Joint, 
causing more or less severe injury. If 
only an abrasion of the skin occurs, the 
wound will cause little trouble, but if the 
sheath of the tendon is injured, or if 
the bones of the joint are fractured, 
healing is a slow process, and is likely to be 
accompanied by fever. Even if the injury 
is successfully treated as far as healing 
goes, the action of the animal is likely to 
be impaired. 

Broker, agent employed to negotiate 
bargains and contracts, sales and pur- 
chases of goods, for a remuneration, com- 
monly called brokerage. A B. does not 
act in his own name, nor docs he have 
the custody of the goods about which ho 
negotiates; he cannot sell the goods 
publicly, but is a middleman, negotiating 
privately on behalf of his principal. No 
personal liability attaches to him for the 
goods in which ho deals. A B. usually 
specialises in one market, thus acquiring 
a particular knowledge which gives him 
an advantage over the general merchant 
or private buyer or seller. As well as 
ordinary commercial Bs., there are stock- 
brokers (see Stock Exchange); insurance 
brokers, who in general effect marine 
insurance policies; bill-brokers, who buy 
and sell bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, making a profit on the difference 
between the discount at which they have 
bought or sold the note and the interest 
at which they have borrowed to effect the 
deal (in which kind of transaction they 
act not as agents but as principals, and are 
not therefore bill-brokers in the older 
sense of that term, which meant agents 
who, for a commission, discounted bills 
in London on behalf of country bankers); 
shipbrokers, who procure goods on freight 
or charter for outwrard-bound ships and 
clear vessels at the customs (as well as 
acting ns insurance brokers); and pawn- 
brokers (q.v.), whose business is to ad- 
vance money on goods pledged as security 
for the loan. Consult Poley and Gould, 
The History, Law, and Practice of the 
Stock Exchange, 1926. 

Brokerage, fee or commission given by 
a principal to a broker or mercantile 
agent as payment for a bargain concluded 
by him. 


Bromal (CBr,COH), yellow oily 
liquid formed by the action of dry bro- 
mine on alcohol. It boils at 172° and 
unites with water to form a solid hydrate, 
molting at 43°. It is decomposed by 
alkalis into formic acid and bromoform. 
The hydrate is used in medicine as a 
hypnotic, i.e. to produce sleep, in doses 
up to five grains, but its use is usually 
accompanied by gastric disturbances. In 
larger doses it has a dangerous poisonous 
action upon the heart. 

Bromberg (Bydgoszcz), tn. in Poland, on 
the Brahe, 69 m. N.E. of Posen. The 
B. Canal, which connects the Vistula with 
the Oder and the Elbe, by joining the 
Its. Notze and Brahe, has opened up the 
trade very considerably. There are im- 
portant Industries, including saw-raills, 
tanneries, distilleries and breweries, and 
a trade In timber and corn. Taken by 
the Kussians in 1944. (See Eastern 
Front in Second World War.) Pop. 
88 , 000 . 

Bromborough, urb. dist. of Cheshire, on 
the 1. b. of the Mersey estuary, 5 m. from 
Birkenhead. B. Pool has w’barves and 
the dock of Port Sunlight. Pop. (with 
Bcblngtou) 27,000. 

Brome, Alexander (1620-G6), poet, was 
an attorney by profession. Besides pub- 
lishing a vol. of Songs and other Poems, 
in w’hich ho freely satirised the Hump 
Parliament, he tried bis hand, as was the 
fashion, at elegies, epigrams, translations, 
etc. As a wit be had a fair reputation. 

Brome, Richard (d. 1652), Eng. drama- 
tist. Little is knowm of his early life. 
It is certain, however, that he acted as 
a servant to Ben Jonson, from whom 
ho acquired much of that wTiter’s style 
and ability. The relations of master and 
servant seem to have changed to the 
warmer ties of friendship, for Jonson him- 
self referred to him in his lines *To my 
faithful servant and most lovipg friend.* 
B. wrote for the Globe and Blackfriars 
theatres, and for the Cockpit in Drury 
Lano. Ilis best -known plays include The 
Northern Lass (1632), The Antipodes, 
The City Witt, The Sparagus Garden 
C63.5), and A Joviall Crew (1641). Two 
TK)stb urn oils collections of bis plays under 
the title Five New Plnyes appeared in 
1652 and 1659. B. collaborated with 
Thomas HoyAVood in The Late Lancashire 
Witches (1634). A good notice of B. is to 
be found In Ward’s English Dramatic 
Literahire, 1875 (vol. ii.). His particular 
success was achieved in comedy. 

Brome-grass is the name of various 
species of true grasses belonging to the 
genus Bromus, occurring in temperate 
climates. Sov. species are common anns. 
In Britain, but they are of no value to 
the farmer. B. secalinus grows in fields, 
B. racemosus in meadows, B. stcrilis and 
B, mollis in hedgerows. Some species of 
Brachypodium are called false brome- 
grass. 

Bromellaceee Is a monocotyledonous 
order of tropical plants, containing about 
400 species which are of little value to 
man. An exception must, however, be 
made in the case of the species Ananas 
sativa, which is the pineapple. The leaves 
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of these herbaceous plants are usually 
borne as a fleshy rosette which fit in 
together to form a funnel-shaped recep- 
tacle. The inflorescence has brightly 
coloured bracts, and the fruit is either 
a berry or a capsule. The flowers are 
usually hermaphrodite and regular, with 
a perianth in two whorls of three, sepalold 
and petalold, six stamens, and three 
united carpels with numerous ovules. 

Bromfield, Louis (b. 1896), Amer. 

novelist, b. in Mansfield, Ohio. During 
the First World War he served with an 
Amer. ambulance attached to the Fr. 
army from 1917 to 1919, receiving the 
Croix de Guerre. He won immediate 
notice with his first book, 2'he Oreen Bay 
Tree, In 1924. His second vol.. Early 
Autumn, won the Pulitzer prize of $1000 
for the best piece of Amer. fiction in 
1926. The Strange Case of Miss Annie 
Sjjragg, pub. in 1928, consolidated his 
position as a writer of note. Novels 
include: The Rains Came. 1938; Night 
in Bombay, 1940; UrUil the Day Break, 
1942; Mrs. Parkington, 1943; Pleasant 
Valley, 1944; Stories: It Had to Happen, 
1936; It Takes all Kinds, 1939. Plays: 
Times have Changed, 1935; Here To-day, 
1935. 

Bromio Acid (HBrO,), monobasic add 
formed by passing chlorine into bromine- 
water; or by the action of dilute sulphuric 
add In barium bromate; or by adding 
bromine to a strong solution of silver 
bromate. The acid is knovm only in its 
aqueous solution, forms salts called bro- 
mates, and decomposes at 100* C. Into 
water, oxygen, and bromine. 

Bromide of Potassium (KBr), colourless 
or white crystalline solid prepared by the 
action of bromine on potassium hydroxide 
solution. It is much used in medicine for 
nervous diseases such as epilepsy, de- 
lirium tremens, hysteria, sleeplessness, as 
well as other conditions where it is de- 
sirable to depress the nervous system, as 
in diseases of the skin, throat, and larynx, 
fibroid tumours, etc. Its excessive use 
leads to a condition called brornlsm, or 
brominism, characterised by skin erup- 
tions, growing muscular and sexual weak- 
ness, mental dullness and feebleness, lead- 
ing to extreme depression and melan- 
cholia. The term ‘ bromide ’ is often used 
of an individual who has recourse to B.P. 
to allay nervous excitability. Though 
undoubtedly of great value as a medi- 
cine, its Indiscriminate use has led to an 
unhealthy state of mind in some sections 
of society. In photography B.P. is used 
as a restrainer, and as a source of silver 
bromide for the sensitive film. 

Bromine (symbol Br, atomic weight 
79*916, atomic number 35), element, was 
discovered by Balard of Montpellier in 
1826 in the mother-liquor obtained after 
the crystallisation of salt from concen- 
trated bittern (salt water from the marshy 
diets, of Bouches-du-Rhfino), and has 
since been found to exist in all sea-water 
to the extent of one grain to the gallon, 
and *ln most mineral waters and salt 
springs. It derives its name from Gk. 
bromos, signifying stench, in allusion to 
its impleasant smell. B. is at ordinary 


temps, a volatile, heavy, mobile liquid of 
a reddish-brown colour, ^ving off reddish- 
brown vapour and boiling at 59® C. The 
vapour when inhaled ^ute resembles 
chlorine in smell and in attacking the 
throat and nose, but in addition it has u 
very harmful effect on the eyes. The 
liquid is very poisonous and produces 
burns on the skin. It is soluble in water, 
the solution being known as bromine 
water, which has a slight bleaching 
action, and Is used in analytical chem. 
for oxidation purposes. The presence of 
a salt of B., i.e. a bromide, can be detected 
by passing chlorine through the solution, 
when B. is liberated, and can be dissolved 
out by ether. It turns starch yellow. 
B. is one of the family of elements called 
halogens (sea -salt producers) owing to 
the similarity of their sodium salts 
to sodium chloride. The members are 
fluorine (F 19), chlorine (Cl 35*467), B. 
(Br 79*916), and iodine (1 126*92). They 
are very similar in properties, and show 
a gradation of properties corresponding to 
the gradation of atomic weights. They 
are univalent, and severally displace one 
another thus: B. displaces Iodine, chlorine 
displaces B., and fluorine displaces 
chlorine. The properties of B. are inter- 
mediate between those of chlorine and 
iodine. Thus at ordinary temperatures 
chlorine is a gas, B. a liquid, and iodine 
a solid. Chlorine and hydrogen unite 
slowly in daylight, but violently in direct 
sunlight, hydrogen and B. need to be 
heated to unite, while hydrogen and 
iodine combine only partially. The chief 
source of B. is the crude carnallite in the 
saline deposits of Stassfurt in Prussian 
Saxony and of the U.S.A. This substance 
contains B. combined with magnesium, 
the magnesium bromide forming 1 per 
cent of the magnesium chloride in the 
crude deposit. The B. is liberated from 
the bromide by chlorine, which is separ- 
ately generated. The hot mother-liquor 
flows down a tower filled with earthen- 
ware balls, and meets an un-current of 
chlorine. B. is liberat^ed, and the vapour 
passes up out of the top of the tower into 
a worm, where it is condensed. The con- 
densed vapour as it leaves the worm is 
collected in a bottle, while any uncon- 
densod vapour passes into a tube of moist 
iron filings, where it forms iron com- 
pounds and none is wasted. Electrolytic 
methods have been employed for B. pro- 
duction, as it is found that on the electro- 
lysis of the mother-liquor all B. comes off 
before any of the chlorine. In the U.S.A. 
B. is extracted on a very large scale from 
sea -water, which is acidified with sul- 
phuric add and then treated with chlorine. 
The prin. use of B. is in making ethylene 
dlbromide, CiH 4 Bri, a constituent of 
ethyl petrol. By passing hydrogen and 
B. through a hot platinum tube, hydro^n 
bromide, or hydrobromlc acid gas (HBr) 
is produced, also by the action of B. on 
slightly moistened red phosphorus. It is 
a colourless, pungent-smeUlng gas which, 
when dissolved in water, forms a liquid 
strongly resembling aqueous hydrochloric 
acid, it reacts with metallic oxides, 
hydroxides, and carbonates to form 
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bromides, salts which are widely used 
in photography, especially the bromide 
oJE silver. 

Bromley: 1. Municipal and pari. bor. 
In Kent, 10 m. from London, on the 
Itavensbourne. There Is a fine Gothic 
church, containing the monuments of sov. 
of the bishops of Rochester. Bromley 
College provides endowed homes for forty 
clergymen’s widows. B. high scliool, 
founded in 1883, is a public day school for 
g^irls. Pop. 48,000. 2. Dist. near Bow, 

E. London. 

Bromley, Sir Thomas (1530-87), Eng. 
judge. As crown counsel he prosecuted 
the duke of Norfolk for treason. He 
succeeded Bacon as lord high chancellor. 
It was ho who delivered the classic judg- 
ment in Shelley’s case (q.r.), and It was 
he, too, who signed the warrant for the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Bromley, William (1769-1842), line 
engraver, became, in 1819, associate 
en^aver of the Royal Academy. Besides 
being a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, he spent many years enCTaving 
the Elgin marbles, after G. Corbould’s 
drawings. Some of his better known 
works are ‘Death of Nelson,* after 
A. Davis; ‘Duke of Wellington,* after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; and ‘ Woman taken 
In Adultery* (Rubens). 

Bromoform, or Tribromomethane 
(CHBr,). bromine analogue is a clear 
heavy liquid (sp. gr. 2-7 7), turning red 
on standing, owing to formation of bro- 
mine. It was discovered by Lowig In 
1932, but Its true nature was discovered 
by Dumas. It is produced by adding 
bromine to alcohol or to an alcoholic 
solution of caustic potash. It is decom- 
posed on boiling with (iaustic potash, and 
produces potassium bromide and potas- 
sium formate. It smells and tastes like 
chloroform, and by reason of its high 
density it Is used in separating -processo.s 
In mineralogy. 

Brompton, residential dist. of Kensing- 
ton, London, England, between Knights- 
brldge and Chelsea. It contains the 
Brompton Oratory (served by priests of 
the order of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri), 
the Imperial Institute, S. Kensington 
Museums, and a hospital for consumptives. 

BrSmsebro, vil. in Sweden, 29 m. S. of 
Kalmar, near the mouth of the Bromse. 
Treaties were signed here between Den- 
mark and Sweden in 1541 and 1645. 

Bromsgrove, mrkt. tn. of Worcestershire, 
and 13 m. S.W. of Birmingham. It 
is situated in a pleasant, woll-wooded 
country, has an Edward VI. grammar 
school, and a fine church In the 
Decorated Eng. stylo. Wrought nail- 
making and other minor industries are 
carried on. Pop. 10,000. 

Bromus, see Bromk-qrass. 

Bromwich, West, see West Bromwich. 

Bromyard, small mrkt. tn. in Hereford- 
shire, lOJ m. E.S.E. of Leominster. Pop. 
urb. dist. 1600; eexjlosiastlcal dist. 2700, 

Bronchi and Bronchitis. The trachea 
or windpipe divides Into two main 
branches, which are ringed with gristle 
in the same manner as the trachea itself. 
These main branches lead to the lungs. 


but are themselves split up into a large 
number of smaller branches which at the 
surface of the lung have only capillary 
dimensions. The two main tubes are 
called the bronchi, but this name is 
often applied to all the tubes of the 
system, which are also called bronchial 
tubes. The right bronchus lies in a more 
horizontal position than the left, and since 
the right lung is larger than the left there 
is a corresponding' diderence in the calibre 
of the respective tubes. The bronchi are 
lined with mucous membrane, which is a 
continuation of that lining the trachea, 
larynx, epiglottis, and nostrils. The in- 
flammation of this membrane in the bron- 
chial tubes is known as ‘ l)roncbitis,* and 
increases in seriousness as it passes from 
the wider tubes to the narrower ones. 



A B 

bronchi 


A, a bronchial tube, opening into two col- 
lections of air-sacs; B, the an-angement 
of the blood-vessels which lie underneath 
the epithelial lining (not shown) of two 
air-sacs. 


There are three types of bronchitis which 
may be treated separately, viz. (1) acute 
bronchitis, (2) capillary bronchitis, 
(3) chronic bronchitis. 

Acute bronchitis is a common disease 
in this country, and is usually obtained by 
exposure to cold or sudden change from 
warm to cold. temp. A moist cold Is the 
more likely to produce it, and it flourishes 
on a damp soil. At the start its appear- 
ance is the same as that of an ordinary 
cold, but the symptoms soon point to 
something of a more serious nature. 
These are feverishness, tightness of the 
chest, and short wheezy breathing. There 
is a constant cough, and at flrst a scanty 
and frothy expectoration with headache 
and feeling of weakness. The expectora- 
tion aftenvards becomes less viscid and 
more copious, after which the patient’s 
condition ma;^ bo expected to Improve. 
At the beginmng of the attack, by placing 
an ear or the stethoscope to the chest, a 
roaring noise will be heard, due to the 
passage of the air through the swollen 
tubes lined with thick mucus; but later 
on this noise will be replaced by a 
bubbling, showing that the expectorant is 
more copious and liquid. A whistling 
noise in the tubes is a serious symptom, 
as it Indicates that the inflammation has 
reached the smaller tubes, when the 
danger of restricted respiration is in- 
creased. Expectoration should be en- 
couraged os tending to the relief of the 
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patient, and may be made easier by 
moistening the air of the room by means 
of bronchitis kettles. Hot fomentations 
applied to the chest give CTeat relief, and 
rubbing it with liniment is also useful. 

Capulary bronchitis is a particularly 
dangerous form of the above, and is the 
cause of death to many very young 
children. In it the very smallest tubes 
are Inflamed, and the breathing being 
stopped, suffocation occurs. It can bo 
distinguished by the bluish appearance 
of the child and its manner of struggling 
for breath. 

Chronic bronchitis is a condition very 
often found in old people. It consists 
in the regular recurrence of bronchitis, 
accompanied by a backing cough but no 
feverishness, In the autumn, and its con- 
tinuance throughout the winter, very 
often persisting throughout the whole 
year. An attack of acute bronchitis is 
very liable to Increase the susceptibility 
of the sufferer, so that great care should 
be taken in all cases in order that it may 
not degenerate into the chronic variety. 
Chronic bronchitis leads to an alteration 
in the breaking down of the air tubes, and 
hence a breathlessness more or less always 
present. The muco\is membrane of the 
tubes becomes thickened and often 
ulcerated, and there is a copious fetid ex- 
pectoration. Chronic bronchitis is liable 
to be confused with pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, and it is important in all cases that 
the sputum should be examined for the 
tubercle bacillus. 

Bronchitis may be caused by other 
means than the catching of a chill. Thus 
millers, grain shovellers, and all engaged 
in dusty occupations have been found to 
be more subject to the disease than others. 
It has been found that this la caused by 
the Irritation due to the passage of dust 
(particularly vegetable dust) Into the 
bronchi and the lungs. Then again 
bronchitis may accompany constitutional 
weakness such as gout or syphilis, or 
accompany an attack of typhoid fever or 
measles. All forms of the disease are 
dangerous in that they are likely to 
spread, and medical attention should 
always be obtained. The treatment will 
depend on the nature and extent of the 
ailment and on the state of the patient, 
and no special remedies can be given 
without knowing the circumstances of the 
case. It Is important that the patient 
should be well nourished and kept in a 
room of warm and equable temp. 

Bronohooele, see Goitre. 

Brondesbury, dist. of London, England, 
in the urb. (list, of VVillesden. 

Brongniart, Alexander (1770-1847), emi- 
nent Fr. chemist and mineralogist, was b. 
in Paris, the son of an architect. In 
1797 he was appointed prof, of natural 
hist, at the College des Quatre Nations. 
Three years later he became director of 
the porcelain factory at Sevres, which 
under his management became known far 
and wide for its work. While retaining 
this post till the end of his life, he by no 
means abandoned mirely solentiflo studies, 
and he succeeded Hatty as prof, of miner- 
alogy in the Museum of Natural Hist. 


It was he who proposed the div. of rep- 
tiles Into the four classes of Saurlans 
Batrachians, Chelonlans, and Ophldlatip’ 
Among his most notable works were his 
TraiU des arts cdramvqvcs, and the 
Description g^ologv^je et miniralogiqne 
des environs de Paris, in which he colla- 
borated with Cuvier. He d. in Paris on 
Oct. 7. 

Broni, tn. of Lombardy, Italy, 10 m. 
S.E. of Pavia. It has mineral springs] 
and near the tn. is the castle of li’ 
Pop. 7000. 

Bronkhorst, or Bronkers Spruit, stream- 
let in the Transvaal, 40 m. from Pretoria. 
Scene of a treacherous Boer ambush in 
the S. African war, 1880, A Brit, detach- 
ment was shot down before war had been 
declared. 

Bronn, Heinrich Georg (1800-G2), Ger. 
geologist, was b. nt Ziegelhausen, near 
Heidelberg. Ho devoted himself largely 
to palseontoligical studies, and his Indej 
Palseontologicus contains a record of 
fossils that has proved of great servic'o 
to palteontologists. He was successively 
prof, of physics and lecturer on zoology 
at Heidelberg Univ. 

Bronstein, Leiba Davuidov, see Trotsk v, 
Lev. 

Bronte, tn. of Sicily, in the prov. of 
Catania, from the cap. of which it is 
distant 83 m. N.W. by rail. It is situated 
on the W. slopes of Mt. Etna. The dist. 
produces wine, and has some trade in oil 
and silk, in addition to raanufs. of woollen 
oloths and paper. Lord Nelson was 
created duke of B. in 1799 by Ferdinand 
IV. of Naples. Pop. 20,000. 

BrontS, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, 
novelists and poetesses, were three gifted 
members of a singularly unfortunate 
family. Of the three, Charlotte was long 
regarded as the most brilliant, and hef 
work gained her a place among the leading 
novelists of her time; but Emily’s Wither- 
ing Heights is ,a story of remarkable 
reality and Imagination. Anne had not 
(be Intellectual force of her sisters. Their 
strength and originality have kept for 
them a leading place in Eng. fiction which 
seems likely to prove permanent. Their 
father, the Rev. Patrick B., was Irish, 
their mother, Maria Branwell, a native 
of Cornwall. The two eldest children of 
the marriage, Maria and Elizabeth, 
were h. at Hartshead in Yorkshire; the 
rest, Charlotte (6. April 21, 1816), Patrick 
Branwell (1817), Emily (1818), and Anno 
(1820), at Thornton, near Bradford. In 
1821 the family removed to Haworth, 
in Yorkshire, to the living of which Mr. 
B. had been presented. In this lonely 
place, on the border of the bleak Yorkshire 
moors, the children spout their youth. 
Their father was naturally of an austere 
disposition, and this was intensified by 
the death of the mother in 1821. Hence- 
forward he spent most of his time in 
his own room, and allowed the household 
management to bo in the hands of his 
eldest child, a girl of eight. This loneli- 
ness encouraged the children In imagining 
stories, and so we find them all interested 
in production of a juvenile magazine, 
Charlotte being specially versatile. In 
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1824 the girls were sent to a school 
for the daughters of clergymen, recently 
opened at Cowan’s Bridge. Charlotte 
has described it as Lowood in Jane 
Eyre, and herself declared that her account 
was in no respect exaggerated. There 
was no attempt to provide wholesome 
food for their bodies or suitable training 
for their minds. The Bs. suffered in- 
tensely, and in 1825 the two oldest girls 
were removed. Their constitutional weak- 
ness had made them easy victims to the 
Spartan regime of the school, and both 
d. soon after their return home. The 
younger girls left the school in the 
autumn of the same year, and on Charlotte 
in turn devolved the duty of superintend- 
ing the home and tlie younger children. 
She stayed at Haworth until 1831, and 
then went to a school at lioe Head house, 
where she later became a teacher, and 
spent some of the happiest years of her life. 
Again we have references to this period 
in Jane Eyre. Some of the acquaintances 
made now became her lifelong friends. 
In 1835, however, her health gave way. 
and she had to resign her post. An aunt 
suggested that the sisters might attempt 
a small private school, since Charlotte 
found that the position of governess in a 
private house was quite unsulted to her. 
It was impossible to contemplate this 
without having some knowledge of Fr., 
and so from 1842 to 1844 Emily and 
Charlotte resided in Brussels. The period 
seems to liavo had little effect on tho 
younger sister, os far as her subaeqiient 
iitorary work was concerned, but Char- 
Jotte studied not only tho language, but 
the people, to be reproduced afterwards 
in living characters in Villette. During 
their separation, while Charlotte was in 
Brussels, and Anne In a situation as 
governess, they had been quietly pursuing 
their favourite occupation; and in 1845 
they seem to have first discovered each 
other’s poetical efforts. ^In the following 
year they issued a vol. of poems, by ‘ Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell,* each one keeping 
her own Initials. The little book was 
almost ignored, though what notices it 
did receive were not unkind. There is 
little real genius in it, with tho exception 
of a number of pieces by ‘Ellis Bell.’ The 
young wTiters, however, were not dis- 
couraged, but forthwith each proceeded 
to WTite a novel. Charlotte’s was The 
Professor; Emily’s, Wnthering Heights; 
Anne’s, Agnes Orey. The work of the 
two younger sisters was accepted; Char- 
lotte’s was rejected on tho ground that 
tho plot was too slight, but favourable 
consideration was promised to a longer 
novel. Nothing daunted, she began Jane 
Eyre, which was accepted by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Company in 1847. The 
success of the book was extraordinary. 
Charlotte bad not c^ired for it, since its 
sensational plot was, she thought, un- 
suited to her powers. But the imusual 
characterisation, the masculine force of ex- 
pression, and the powerful use of dramatic 
situations, took tho reading \rorld by 
storm. The name and personality of 
‘Currer Bell’ were eagerly canvassed; but 
it was not until the publication of her 


second book, Shirley, that the secret was 
revealed. In Jane Eyre, and later In 
Villette^ she had made a more or less faith- 
ful autobiographical study. In Shirley 
(1849) she attempted to portray the char- 
acter of her sister Emily. It abounds in 
humour, and is a delightful story, but it is 
said that she was deeply wounded by the 
reviews passed upon it. In the year be- 
tween Jane Eyre and Shirley she had been 
passing through the most tragic period of 
her life. For years the only brother. 
Bran well B., had been a trial to bis sisters. 
Ho was certainly not ns gifted as they, and 
it has been said in bis defence that the 
austerity of tho Yorkshire parsonage and 
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the melancholic tendencies of his sisters 
were enough to excuse him much. Cer- 
tain it is that when Charlotte returned 
from Brussels she found him a hopeless 
slave to tho drink habit, and tho succeed- 
ing years, to his death in Sept. 1848, 
marked only a decline in his manhood. 
In Dec. of the same year, tho brilliant but 
morbid genius Emily followed, and in 1849 
the gentle Anne. Charlotte alone was 
left of tho whole family. The fame whicli 
had disclosed her name in 1849 brought 
her many friends, and gave her the pass- 
ort to tlie best literary society of London, 
lit her retiring nature led her to prefer 
life in tho north country. In 1853 ap- 
peared Villette, her most charming story, 
showing her excellences and defects more 
plainly than either of tho others. It is a 
better study of herself than Jane Eyre, 
and its quiet, delightful humour is more 
evident. ‘Monsieur Paul Emmanuel’ is 
her best creation, while her description of 
her echool-tcacbing experiences Is marked 
by shrewd characterisation. The chief 
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fault of the book Is in tho plot, if, Indeed, 
there cau be any plot In a story whose 
interest centres chiefly in persons and not 
in action. Tho attention of the reader is 
taken by one set of characters only to bo 
drawn oft by interest in the fortunes of 
another. We are flrst of all engrossed by 
Lucy and Dr. Jolin; then by M. Paul and 
his connection; again by the worthless 
beauty of the school; then by Paulina 
Home and her fortunes. The only con- 
tinuity is gained by the association of Lucy 
with all of these, but the book does not lose 
in interest; rather, we feel the keen 
pleasure of making now acquaintances 
continually. Villette wets Charlotte’s fav- 
ourite book, though it was not her greatest. 
It lacks the fire of enthusiasm, the daring 
of plot, the dramatic intensity of Jane 
Eyre, but its native kindliness and gentle 
treatment lend it distinction. In ISfjf 
Charlotte married Arthur Bell Nlcholls, 
the curate of Haworth. He proved a 
kind partner, although he was opposed 
to tho continuation of her literary work. 
She seems to have spent the last year 
of her life very happily, and d. on March 
31, 1855. The usual comparison with 
Jane Austen is almost inevitable in 
connection with Charlotte B.’s work, 
since there is so evident a similarity 
between. Both were careful artists in 
words, and both were more at home with 
everyday types of humanity than with 
wild adventure. Both were rather por- 
trait-painters than makers of plots. On i 
the other hand, Jane Austen Is far more a I 
novelist of tho tea-table than Charlotte B. 
The latter had far more dramatic power 
and more vigour; her work was, in a 
word, more ambitious than that of the 
earlier writer. Jane Austen wisely con- 
fined herself to the parlour and parlour 
topics; Charlotte B., if she did not range 
much farther afield, yet shows a power of 
dramatic suggestion which Is quite unlike 
anything in Pride and Prejudice or its 
companions. Emily B.’s genius was of a 
more gloomy nature than that of her 
sister. Wulhering Heights (1847) is an 
extraordinary piece of work, one which 
fascinates by its strange wildness of treat- 
ment. Her characters may be xmreal and 
strained, but the spliit of the bleak moor 
has seldom been better expressed. Her 
poetry, apart from her celebrated Last 
Lines and The Old Stoic, gives little indi- 
cation that she was one of the band w'ho 
‘sing because they must.’ Anne, the 
youngest, wavS tho gentlest if least in- 
tellectual. Her two novels, Afines Grey 
(1850) and The Tenant of Wildfell Hall 
(1848), are far weaker In treatment and 
texture than any of her sisters’ work, her 
poetry, also, being below the average of 
that of Emily B. 

There is a memorial to tho B. sisters 
in Westminster Abbey, London, It is In 
the Poets* Corner, placed to the right of 
the Shakespeare memorial. Tho plaque 
was installed in 1939 and handed over to 
the abbey authorities In 1947. It is of 
Huddlestone stone, 2 ft. square, and bears 
the final line from Emily’s Old Stoic: * With 
courage to endure.* The 1932 ed. of the 
collected works of the B. sisters was ed. by 


T. J . Wise and J . A. Symington, In 20 vols. 
This includes, besides the novels and 
poems, life and letters (4 vols.), unpub- 
lished works (2 vols.), and a vol. of biblio- 
graphy. See also O. K. Shorter, Charlotte 
Bronte and her Oircle, 1896, G. Bronte and 
her Sisters, 1905, and The Brontes : Life and 
Letters, 2 vols., 1908; May Sinclair, The 
Three Brontes, 1912; B. E. Dimnet, The 
Bronte Sisters, 1924 (trans. from Fr. ed., 
1910); I. C. Clarke, Haworth Parsonage, a 
Picture of the Bronte Family, 1927; E. F. 
Benson, Charlotte Bronte, 1932: H. M. 
Delafleld, The Brontes: their Lives re- 
corded ^ their Contemporaries, 1935; 
G. E. Harrison, Haworth Parsonage, a 
Study in Wesley and the Bronte, 1937; 
F. E. Ratchford, The Brontes' Web of 
Childhood, 1941; P. Bentley, The Brontes, 
1947; Laima T. HInkloy, The Brontes: 
Charlotte and Emily, 1948. For juvenilia 
of Charlotte B. see Fannie E. Katchford, 
Legends of Angria, a compilation from 
early writings, 1933. 

Bronx, The, formerly a dist. In West- 
chester CO., Now York; since 1898 
northernmost of five bors. of New York 
city. Bounded by Harlem, Hudson, and 
East Hs., and Westchester co. Area 
nearly 40 sq. m. Contains B. Park, with 
its fine zoological and botanical gardens. 
Pop. 1,265,000. 

Bronze, one of the earliest known alloys, 
formed of copper and tin In varying pro- 
portions, and often containing small 
quantities of lead, zinc, manganese, iron, 
and silicon. It is harder, more fusible, 
and less malleable than copper. Tho 
prin. varieties are gun -metal, containing 
16 of Cu to 1 of Sn with a little zinc; 
bell -metal, 3 to 5 of copper with 1 of tin; 
speculum metal, 2 to 2 i of copper to 1 of 
tin; statuary -bronze, of which a repre- 
sentative composition is copper 78-5 per 
cent, tin 2-9 per cent, zinc 17*2 per cent, 
lead 1-4 per cent. Brit. B. coins are 
copper 95 per cent, tin 4 per cent, and 
zinc 1 per cent. B. is also used in 
machinery bearings and for pump- 
plungers, etc. Phosphor-bronze is mu- 
metal to which a alight trace of pnos- 
phorous is added. See H. G. Dews. 
The Metallurgy of Bronze, 1 930. 

Bronze Age. This name Is usually 
applied by arch ecologists to that period 
in the hist, of mankind when tho metal 
predominantly used In tho production of 
weapons and general utensils was bronze. 
It is usually held to have come between 
the Stone Ago and the Iron Age, but these 
ages are generally admitted now to have 
overlapped. Tho ago itself cannot bo 
said to denote any chronological period in 
the hist, of civilisation, to one race tho ago 
came earlier than to another, and until 
quite recently the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians were still in the B. A. It can only 
be regarded as a distinct period in the 
culture of the human race. On the other 
hand, there are many archmologists Who 
deny the existence of a definite period of 
the B. A., and there Is a good deal to be 
said on their side. Admitting, however, 
that the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages 
overlapped, the argument that no distinct 
B. A. existed must fall to the ground. 
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since the ‘mixed finds' can bo accounted 
for in this way. But, on the other hand, 
an argument for which much can be said 
is that which denies the existence of a 
distinct B. A. because of the scarcity of 
tin in many places where ‘bronze finds’ 
have been made, and points out that no 
copper implements have been found. The 
upholders of this argument consider that 
it is preposterous to jump from a Stone 
to a Bronze Ago without an intenp^edlate 
Copper Ago. This argument la usually 
met with the reply that bronze was intro- 
duced into various countries from outside 
and from one of the older civilisations. 
The immediate advantage of a mixture of 
copper and tin over copper by Itself 


in the British Isles, 1920; V. G. Childe, 
The Bronze Age, 1930, and Prehistoric 
Communities of the British Isles, 1940; 
W. B. Wright. Tools and the Man, 1939; 
J. and C. Haw'kes, Prehistoric Britain, 
1918. 

Bronze-wing is a name applied to many 
Australian species of the pigeon family, 
Columbidae. PJuipa chalcoptera is the 
common B., P. elegans, brush B., and 
Ocyphaps lophotes, crested B. 

Bronzing, name given to various pro- 
cesses by wdiicb a bronze -like or other 
metalllo surface is given to objects of 
metal, plaster, or wood. Plaster figures 
are made to have an appearance of old 
bronze by first painting green vvltb paint 



BRONZIi AGE CAULXJRONB, BRITISH MUSEUM 
These gracefully formed bronze utensils were found in the River Thames, near Battersea. 


would Immediately be seen. It Is, how- 
ever, also interesting to notice that the 
weapons of the B. A. have a distinct 
likeness to weapons of the E., and this goes 
far to verify the theory that the manuf. 
of bronze was brought from the out- 
side. The chief characteristics of the 
period are, first, that In size and design the 
weapons of the B. A. differ almost entirely 
from those of the earlier Stone Age or the 
later Iron Age- The method of orna- 
menting the bronze is also characteristic 
of the age, consisting principally of con- 
centric circles and spii-als. Tho age was 
an age of cremation, and differed also in 
that respect from the Stone Age, during 
which burial had been the general rule. 
The pottery of the period is handmade and 
usually ornamented, the decorations being 
impressed on the pottery before it was 
fired. The most common bronze imple- 
ments of the period are swords, daggers, 
awls, hammers, and arrowheads. Books: 
Sir J. Evans, The Ancient Bronze 
Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1881: Lord 
Avebury, Prehistoric Times, 1900; R. 
Munro, Prehistoric Britain, 1913; M. 
Stephenson, A List of Monumental Bronzes 

E.E. 


mixed with shellac and then painting 
over with bronze powder, especially the 
more prominent parts. This bronze pow- 
der consists of finely divided brass, copper, 
aluminium, or other metal to W'hich a pai’- 
ticular depth of shade has been given by 
oxidation. New metal articles are made 
to have the groon appearance so admired 
in bronze antiques by brushing over with 
a solution of sal-ammoniac and salt of 
sorrel boiled in vinegar. Again, metal 
articles can be made almost any colour by 
immersions in suitable solutions such as 
platinlc chloride. In printing, the design 
is printed wdth shellac instead of ink and 
the sheet treated with bronze poAvder, any 
surplus being brushed off carefully. 

Bronzino, II (Angelo Allori) (lo02-72), 
It. painter, pupil of Jacopo da Pon- 
tormo. His work Is chiefly portraiture, 
and recognised as better than that of his 
contemporaries. His best-known paint- 
ing is ‘ The Descent of Christ into Hell,’ in 
the Uffizl Gallery, Florence, and there are 
also examples of his work in the National 
Gallery, London. 

Bronzite, a crystalline mineral with a 
lustre giving It a resemblance to bronze. 
It is classed as a pyroxene of tho rhombic 
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section and is similar in composition to 
enstatite (which is magnesium silicate), 
but in addition contains 5 to 14 per cent 
of protoxide of iron. It is the sixth and 
most infusiido mineral on Von Kobel’s 
scale of fusibility, being fusible only in 
very small flakes before the blow-pipe. It 
is very slightly ploochroio and is foliated. 
Its presence is fairly common in igneous 
rocks. 

Broooh, ornamental dress - fastening, 
usually consisting of a disk or a semi- 
circle, with a fastening of the safety-pin 
tyi)e attached to it. Bs. are of great 
antiquity, and were once w^orn by men as 
well as by women. The earliest Bs. were 
of bronze, and were often crude repre- 
sentations of animals. The early Bs. of 
Scotland and Ireland were of the ring 
shape, and often displayed rich ornamen- 
tation and tine workmanship. Sev. ad- 
mirable examples are preserved among 
the highland families of Scotland, while 
one of the best Irish examples of these old 
Celtic Bs. is the Tara B. which is to be 
found in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Acndemy, Dublin. Karly Bs. have also 
been found in Scandinavia and parts of 
the S. of Europe, where they seem to 
have originated. 

Brooke, Frances (m'e Moore) (1724-89), 
Eng. novelist, wife of a chaplain to the 
Eng. Army in Quebec, Wrote first The 
History of Lady Julia Mandetnlle (1763), 
which is notable for its descriptions of 
Canadian scenery. In her next novel. 
The Excursion, she made a butt of Garrick 
the actor. Afterwards wrote play.s, the 
best of which were The Sicye of Sinoye 
(1781) and Rosina (1783), the latter a 
musical comedy. 

Brooke, Henry (1706-83), Iri'^h writer. 
He was the son of a rector of Killinkere, 
(■avan. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, which he entered in 
1720. In 1735 ho pub. a poem called 
Universal Beauty. In 1730 he wrote a 
tragedy, Oustamis Vasa, which, though 
rehearsed, was never performed, for one 
of the characters, Trollio, was taken to 
re])resent. Sir Robert Walpole. The play 
had a strong patriotic atmosphere aiul 
^vas afterwards performed in Dublin. 
During the ‘Forty-five* he received as a 
reward from the gov. the position of 
barrack -master at Mullingar, for his 
attitude towards the Jacobites. His 
novel, A Fool of Quality, was his most 
popular work. John \V^eslcy and (diaries 
Kingsley thought highly of it. It lacks 
many ol t he qualities of the best fiction, 
but it is forcibly and clearly written, and 
contains much sound and progressive 
thought on social problems. An cd. of 
this work was pub. in 1859 by Charles 
Kingsley, in whose extremely laudatory 
preface will be found all the information 
we have on B.’s life. B. d. at Dublin 
seriously afiected by his wife’s death, 
which evidently accentuated a mental 
debility of some years’ standing. 

Brooke, Sir Alan Francis, see Alan- 
BROOKK, Baron. 

Brooke, Baron, see GincviULE, Sir 
Fulke. 

Brooke, Sir James (1803-68), Rajah of 


Sarawak, was b. at Coombo Grove, near 
Bath, on April 29, his father being in the 
service of the E. India Company. After 
being educated at Norwich, he entered the 
E. India Army in 1819, and, after being 
seriously wounded in the Burmese war, ho 
finally quitted the service in 1830. While 
travelling in the E. he conceived the idea 
of putting down the plague of piracy in 
the beautiful is. of the E. Archipelago ami 
bringing the blessings of civilisation to the 
inhab. Needless to say, no one but a 
very remarkable man, and one flUed with 
the spirit of adventure, would have ever 
thought seriously of carrying out such a, 
project, but B. tried and succeeded. In- 
heriting £30,000 on his father’s death in 
1835, he equipped a yacht, carefully 
trained his crew, and, after preliminary 
cruises, sailed in Oct. 1938 for Sarawak, on 
t he N.W. coast of Borneo. On arrival he 
found some of the native tribes in revolt 
against the sultan of Borneo. He assisted 
in putting down the rebellion, and was 
rewarded with the title of rajah of Sara- 
wak. lie Immediately set to work to 
reform the prov., and his excellent gov. 
soon brought civilisation and prosperity 
in its train. He pursued vigorous methods 
against the pirates, but the rigour of his 
crusade brought him into trouble with the 
Brit. House of Commons, and he was 
charged with receiving ‘head-money* for 
the pirates who were slain. After in- 
quiry, however, he was exonerated. He 
was appointed governor of Labuan when 
that Is. was purchased by the Brit. Gov. 
He received the honorary degrt*e of 
D.C.L. from Oxford, and was created 
K.C.B. in 1848. He d. on June 11 at 
Burrator in Devonshire, an estate ivhlch 
had been purchased for him by public 
subscription. He was succeeded in 
Sarawak {q.v.) by a nephew. 

Brooke, Rupert (1887-1915), Eng. poet, 
was b. Aug. 3, at Rugby, where his 
father, Wm. Barker B.. was a house- 
master. B. attended Rugby School, and 
went to King’s College, C’arn bridge, in 
1906. Cambridge bored him; but he 
assisted the Marlowe dramatic group, 
acquired a ‘ WiUiarn-Morris’ sort of 
Socialism, and took 2nd classical tripos 
in 1909. He lived at Old Vicarage, 
Grantchester — a place celebrated in his 
poem Orantchester. Eaily in 1911 he 
visited Germany and Italy; his first vol, 
of poems was pub. in Dec. In that year 
unremitting literary work in Ijondon re- 
sulted in a nervous breakdotvn. Dmdng 
1912-13 he moved in distinguished literary 
circles in London. After being made a 
fellow’ of King’s, March 8, 1913, he visited 
IJ.S.A., Canada, Hawaii, Fiji, and New 
Zealand, returning to England just before 
the outbreak of war. With a commission 
in the Naval Div., he was at the defence 
of Antwerp, Oct. 1914; and, after winter- 
ing at Blandford with the div., accom- 
panied it on its voyage to the Darda- 
nelles. He w’as sunstruck, and, develop- 
ing blood-poisoning, W’aa put ashore on 
the is. of Skyros in the Aegean, where be 
d. April 23, 1915. 

Besides his poems (collected 1918), B. 
wTote; John JVebster and the Elizabethan 
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Drama (pub. 191C) and I^ithuania^ a one- 
act drama (pub. 1922). His best-known 
poem is Sonnet V. of the 1914 batch, but 
it does not exhibit his habitual peculi- 
arity of mingling humour with beauty. 
He retailed one of Julian Grenfell’s 
soldier-stories with the remark : ‘ It seems 
to me to express perfectly that insularity 
and cheerful atheism which are the chief 
characteristics of my race.’ A good 
sketch of his winning personality will be 
found in tlic collected essays of Mr. John 
Drink water. 

Brooke, Stopford Augustus (1832-1916), 
was b. at Letterkenny in Donegal, Ire- 
land, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. There he curried off the prize 
for divinity and also for Eng. verse. Ho 
was ordained in 1857 and speedily re- 
ceived preferment. After holding various 
benefices in London, be was in 18G3 
appointed chaplain to the Princess Royal 
at Berlin. After Ids return ho became 
minister at St. James's Chapel, York 
Street, a position he held until 1875, 
when be was appointed chaplain to Queen 
Victoria. Ho seceded from the Church of 
England in 1880, and was until 1894 
Unitarian minister at Betlford Chapel. 
He made his mark quickly as one of the 
most prominent of Eng. men of letters. 
His chief publications are: The Life and 
Litters of the Rev. F. IT. Robertson, 1865; 
Freedom in the Church of England, 1871; 
Theology in the English Poets, 1874; 
English Literature, 187G; Riquet of the 
Tuft; a Love Drama, 1880; The History of 
Early English Literature, 1892; Terinyson, 
1900 ; The Poetry of Robert Browning, 1902 ; 
On Ten Plays of Shakespeare, 1905; 
Studies in Poetry, 1907; Ten more Plays 
from Shakespeare, 1913. I^ato in life 
he took up painting, end succeeded 
remarkably. See L. P. Jacks, Life and 
Letters of Stopford Brooke, 1917. 

Brook Farm, in Massacliusetts, 8 m. 
S.W. of Bost on, became in 1840 the scene 
of a communistic experiment, inspired bv 
the transcendentalism of the time. The 
attempt was organised by George Ripley, 
who gathered around him a number of 
highly educated men and w'omon to carry 
into practice the ideal of ‘a more natural 
Tinion V)ot\veen intellectual and manual 
labour.’ Hawthorne resided on the farm 
for some time, and it was visited by 
Emerson and other well-known men of 
tbe day. The attcuupt ended in failure, 
and was a))andoiied in 1847. 

Brookfield, tn. iu Linn co., Missouri, 
U.S.A. Pop. 6,1 0(). 

Brookings Institution, Washington, w'ns 
formed in 1927 by the union of two insti- 
tutes for economics and gov. researcli 
with the Bobert Brookings School of 
Economics. Political economy ntid social 
science are the main objects of study at 
the B. 1., which is a research centre for 
graduate students and also for foreign 
students who come to Washington to avail 
themselves of the state documents there, 
invaluable for legal, social, and govern- 
mental research. The B. I. is well 
endowed, and Robert Brookings, the 
founder, was the first chairman in 1928. 

Brookite, trimorphous form of tita- 


nium oxide (TiOi). It is found in small 
brownish black, orthorhombic crystals in 
igneous rocks and is named after H. .1. 
Brooke, an Eng. mineralogist of the early 
nineteenth century. Occurs especially in 
the Tyrol and Arkansas. 

Brooklands, chief motor-racing track 
in England; situated near Weyhridge, 
Surrey. Disused after the Second World 
War. it was used not only for motor 
racing but also for testing engines. Its 
circuit is 3J m. and tbe width 100 ft. 
It was opened in 1907. See A. P. Bradley 
and M. Burn, Wheels take Wmgs, 1933. 

Brooklime (Veronica beccabunga), 
si>ecies of speedwell. It is a perennial 
plant, belonging to the order Scrophu- 
lariaccne, and grows in ditches and by tbe 
edge of streams and ponds. The flowers 
are bine, and arc arranged in axillary 
racemes; the leaves are opposite and are 
oblong in shape. 

Brookline, tn. in Norfolk co.. IMassa- 
ebusetts, U.S.A., a wealthy residential 
suburb of Boston, with some manufs. 
Pop. 49,750. 

Brooklyn, formerly a city, is, since 1898, 
a bor. of New York City, U.S.A. It is 
situat«^d on Long Is., opposite IVianhattan 
l»or. Tbe two bore., between which flows 
the East R., arc connected l)y steam 
ferries and the B. suspension bridge 
(completed in 1883). The Broadway, B., 
and Manhattan are joined by the Williams- 
burg bridge, 118 ft. wide, which is the 
largest of its kind, and has track-ways for 
every form of passenger and vehicular 
traffic. Two other great bridges, the 
Manhattan and the Queensborough, join 
the hors., end sev. tunnels or ‘subways* 
run below the East R. Tlie water front of 
B. is 35 m., whilst Its docks, Uned with 
immense warehouses, grain elevators, etc., 
are very extensive. The two dry docks 
are sufficiently laige to admit tlio greatest 
vessels. Besides carrying on an enormous 
import and export trade, its manufs. are 
the fourth largest iu America, embracing 
sugar-refining, brewing, carpets, steam- 
boilers, glass, chemicals, clothing, lace, 
paiier, etc. Among its many public build- 
ings and charitable institutions may bo 
mentioned the City Hall, of white marble, 
tbe Institute of Arts and Sciences, the 
Marine Hospital, and a U.S. navy yard, 
tbe chief naval station of America. B. is 
celebrated alike for its schools, including 
the Polytechnic for boys and the Packer 
Institute for girls, and its churches of all 
ilenonunations, whore the most distin- 
guivsbed preachers officiate. The city is 
very popular as a residential siibm'b of 
Now York. It has also t wo public pleasme- 
groimds, Washington Park and Prospect 
Park, The latter extends over 540 ac., 
and has two splendid boulevards. It lies 
on rising ground at the S.W. of tbe city. 
Moi'cover, Greenwood Cemetery (400 ac.), 
besides possessing many splendid monu- 
ments, is noted for its beauty. The 
Dutch of New Amsterdam first founded 
the colony of B. (Breuckclcn) in 1636. It 
was incorporated as a tn. in 1816 and as 
a city in 1834. B. bridge cost 25,094,577 
dollars and is 6016 ft. in length. B. was 
long knovNTi as the City of Churches, but 
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is now also a city ol* homes. The pop. Is 
2,560,000. It has sixty-two parks, play- 
grounds, and squares. 395,000 persons 
are buried in Greenwood Cemetery. The 
Soldiers’ Monument was erected in 
memory of 148,000 soldiers who d. In 
the Civil war. The navy yard is the 
foremost in the country. The Children’s 
Gardens contain a herbarium of 150,000 
specimens. A noble monument in Pros- 
pect Park is in memory of the men and 
women of B. who d. in the First World 
War. B, public library contains 975,000 
vols. The old B. Heights section of the 
tn. has chaiigod rapidly from a residential 
to a bustling business and apartments 
house dist. See also New York City. 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
has grown out of the Apprentices’ Library 
Association, which was founded in 1824. 
The present Institute was incorporated in 
1890, and its object is to encom^age every 
manifestation or art and science, especi- 
ally as applied to daily life, and to pro- 
vide facilities for any one wishing to study 
any branch of art or science. For this 
purpose the B. I. is divided into a number 
of deiiartments under various heads. 
Courses of lectures, etc., are organised and 
command a large attendance. The Brook- 
lyn museum, comprising exhibits in the 
fine arts, in natural science, and in ethno- 
logy, was first opened under the auspices 
of the B. I. in 1897. The museum, which 
includes a children’s museum, is continu- 
ally expanding, and among its activities 
numbers the publication of science bulle- 
tins, memoirs of art and archaeology, and 
a quarterly periodical. The museum 
library contains 22,000 vols., and adjoin- 
ing the museum are the Botanic Gardens 
of over 50 ac., visited by more than a 
million people each year. 

Brooks, Charles William Shirley (1816- 
1874), journalist and novelist, was 6. in 
London on April 29. Beginning life as an 
articled clerk in a lawyer’s office, he for- 
sook law for journalism, and after a time 
became connected with the Morning 
Chronicle as pari, reporter. He became 
connected with Punch in 1851, contri- 
buting ‘The Essence of Parliament,’ and 
ho succeeded Mark Lemon as editor in 
1870. He wrote various plays and novels, 
and pub, the results of a Russian tour in 
The Russians of the South (1854). His 
novels Include The Gordian Knot, 1860; 
The Silver Cord, 1861; and Sooner or 
Later, 1868. Life by G. S. Layard, 1907. 

Brooks. Maria (1795-1845), Amer. 
author, 6. at Medford, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., was a friend of Robert Southey, 
who praised her work and called her Maria 
of the West, after which she wrote under 
the name of Maria del Occidente. She 
pub. poems entitled Judith, Esther, and 
other Poems (1 820), Zdjdtiel (1834), Idomen, 
or The Vale of Vuniuri (1843). See Gris- 
wold, Female Poets of America. 1849. 

Brooks, Phillips (1835-93), Amer. 

E reacher and author, b. at Boston, 
lassachusetts. He entered the Protos-^ 
tant Episcopal Church, and first at Phila- 
delphia, and later as rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston (1869-91), he estab. a 
high reputation as a preacher. He be- 


came bishop of Massachusetts in 1891. 
He pub. various vols. of sermons and 
some well-known hymns. 

Brooks, William Robert (d. 1921), 

Amer. astronomer. Prof, of astronomy, 
Hobart College, and director of the Smith 
ObservatoiT, New York. Discovered 
many new comets, some of which are 
named after him. 

Brook's Club, see Ai^mack’s. 

Brookwood, part of par. of Woking, 
SuiTey. Noted for asylum for pauper 
lunatics. Immediately adjoining the rail- 
way line is the Loudon Necropolis Ceme- 
tery. First nublic crematorium in Eng- 
land erected here, 1874. 

Broom, see Brushes. 



Broom is the name riven to sev. species 
of leguminous plants, out chiefly to those 
which belong to the genus Cj/tisus, a native 
of Europe and the Mediterranean. The 
common B. of Britain is C. (or Saro- 
ihamnus) scoparius. an evergreen shrub in 
which the leaves have been reduced to 
scales. It grows in very poor soil, and 
attains a height of about 3 ft. ; the flowers 
are bright yellow and in structure resemble 
those of tlie pea (papilionaceous); the fruit 
is a dork brown legoime with a curious ex- 
plosive mechanism. The flowers are de- 
void of nectar, and are pollinated by insects 
which, attracted by the bright colour, 
visit the flowers to obtain food in the form 
of pollen. The loaves in the lower part 
are divided into throe leaflets, but the 
upper scale-like leaves are simple; the 
wood is a dark greeny-black, and is used 
in making besoms. Cytisus albus, the 
white B., is a native of Portugal, as is O. 
patens, the falsely named Irish B.; C. 
proliferus albus, a Sp. species, is used for 
fodder in Madeii-a. C. purpureas, the 
purple B., is a hardy plant, which when 
grafted with luobumum vulgare has pro- 
duc.ed C. Adami. Species of Oenism, 
while also included under the name of B., 
are more commonly called whin or f^rz©. 
and are noted for their branches, w'hlch 
are reduced to thorns. Q. monospernia is 
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a native of Spain which grows on the 
coast, has white flowers, and yields a 
useful fibre. 

Broom-corn, or Sorghvm viilgare and 

saccharatum, are species of Gramineie, 
which grow in N. America. The fruit is 
eaten by cattle, and the tops of the grass 
are made into brooms. 

Broome, seaport of W. Australia on 
the N.W. coastline with 7000 inhab., 
of whom 4000 arc Jap., Malays, Chinoso, 
etc. The adjoining coast supples more 
than three-fomths of the pearl-shell 
.supply (3f tho world. There is a fully 
equipped native hospital here. There is 
an air KtT\'ice to B. from Perth. 

Broome, William (1680-1745), Eng. 
writer and translator, educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. Part-author of prose 
translation of the Iliad (1712). He con- 
densed Eustathius’ notes on Homer for 
Pope; collaborated with Pope and Fenton 
in translating the Odyssey (1722-26). He 
was considered to have done tho greater 
part of the work, and a couplet w'as 
written : 

‘Pope came off clean with Homer, but 
they say 

Broome went before and kindly swept 
the way.' 

Actually botrans. eight of the twenty -four 
books and supplied nearly all the notes. 

B. considered his services in this under- 
paid, and quarrelled with Pope, who re- 
venged himself by a lino in the Dunciad, 
which was later modified, and also in the 
Bathos, B. pub. sermons and poems, and 
traus. Anacreon for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, See Dr. Johnson, Lives of the Poets, 
1779-81; W. Elwin and W. J. Courthopc, 
Pope's Works and Correspondenee, vlii. 
30-186, 1871-89. 

Broom-rape, see Ouobanche. 

Broons, tn. of France, in the dept, 
of COtes-du-Nord. It was the bp. of 
Bertrand du Ciuesclin. Dinan is 15 m. 
to the N.E. Pop. 2520. 

Brosoh, Moritz (1829-1907), Ger. his- 
torian, educated at lhague and Vienna; 
became a journalist; in 1873 he went to 
Venice and took up historical studies. 
Among his writings are Jvlius II, und 
die OriXndung des Kirchenstaats (1878); 
Der Kirchenstaat (1880-82); Lord Boling- 
broke und die Whigs und Tories seiner 
Zeit (1888); Oliver Cromwell und die Puri- 
tanische Pevolution (1886). B. continued 
Lappenberg and Pauli’s Geschichte von 
England, and wrote a chapter on ‘The 
Height of the Ottoman Power’ for tho 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. iii. See 
Ward, English Historical Review, vol. xxii., 
1907. 

Broscus is a genus of Colcoptera in the 
family Carabidee, or ground l)eetle8. They 
are carnivorous, and are remarkable for 
the almost total absence of indented 
strioe on the elytra and for their large and 
strong mandibles. B. cephalotes is found 
imder stones and rubbish on Eng. sea 
coasts. 

Brose (Gaelic brothos), Scottish dish. 

It is water-B. or bcef-B. according as 
it is made with water or liquor from the 
meat. Milk can also be used, but what- 
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ever tlie fluid it is pom-ed boiling hot on 
oatmeal, and the ingredients are mixed 
by instant stirring. 'Athole B.,* a High- 
land drink, is made of honey and wliisky. 

Broseley, par. now part of the municipal 
bor. of WenJock, Shropshire. 

Brosimum is a genus of Moraceee widch 
grows in tropical America. The iuilor- 
escence is curious, consisting of one female 
and many male flowers, and the fruit is 
aii achene. B. galm iodendron Is t he cow- 
tree, or milk-tree, found in Guiana, \yhich 
yields a milky latex. The fruit of P. 
alicastruni is bread-ttut. 

Brosmius is a genus of fish of the cod- 
fish family, Gadida^. B. hrosme, the torsk, 
is iiried and barrelled in the Shetland Is. 

Brosses, Charles de (1709-77), a versa- 
tile man of letters, was the first president 
of tho parliament of Burgundy. In 3 750 
he pul), tho first work on tho ruins of 
Hercnlaneum. In his Ilistoire des navi- 
gaiioyis aux terres australes he was the first 
to tlefine Australasia and Polynesia. Be- 
sides contributing to the Encyclopcdie, and 
publishing an ingenious theory on tho 
origin of language, ho wrote some famous 
letters on Italy, and brought out, in 1777, 
a hist, of the bevciith century of tho 
Bom. republic. 

Broth, liquid food prepared by de- 
cocting meat with bone and vegetables in 
water. The ingredients are mixed to- 
gether in cold water and brought gradu- 
ally to the boil; they are tlien allowed to 
simmer gently for sonje hours, after wbieh 
the liquid is strained olT. Tho ‘food- 
value’ of B. is not liigh, os the nourishing 
albumen and gelatin remain in the residue 
in an indigestible form; its usefulness lies 
in tho fact that it is a stimulant and a 
relish. Tho B. itself contains creatin and 
some albuminous and gelatinous matter 
from tho meat, and colouring and muci- 
laginous substanccH, a little mbumen and 
volatile oils and salts from the vegetables. 

Brotherhoods, associations of people 
having various things in common for 
social or religious purposes. During the 
Middle Ages a large number of reiigious B. 
sprang up — associations of men united 
ill a common work, yet without the 
strict rule of a reiigious order. The 
giiild.s, in which the religious element 
was at first quite as important as the 
secular, were of the same nature. In tho 
modern Rom. Church these B, and con- 
fraternities have largely increased in num- 
ber, and many have sprung up in tho 
Anglican Church. Frecmasonr 3 % auotiier 
kind of brotherhood, was condemned by 
tho Church for gnosticism in the Middle 
Ages; and is now on tho Continent much 
affected by atheism and materialism. 

Brothers, Lay, religious confraternity 
whose members are employed as servants 
in monasteries. Similarly, there are lay 
sisters. They are bound by monastic 
rules, but are not destined for holy orders. 
Tho earliest Instance of L. B. occurred in 
the monastery of VaUombrosa, early in 
the eleventh century. 

Brothers, Richard (1757-1824), Brit, 
naval olficor. He was 0 . in Newfound- 
land and educated at Woolwich. His 
fame rests more upon his religious mania 
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than his marine achievements. He was 
discharged from the navy when a lion- 
tenant, blit returned to the sea after an 
unhappy marriage in 1783. His religious 
views could not be reconciled with his 
former calling, and ho abandoned the sea 
once more. During his chequered career 
he became fired with the idea that he was 
divinely ordained ‘the nephew of the 
Almighty.’ Ho prophesied the death of 
the king and the end of monarchy, and 
was consequently confined as a criminal 
lunatic. Later removal to a private asy- 
lum gave him an opt)ortunity to produce 
many pamphlets resulting in the support 
of a few zealots. He foretold the violent 
death of Louis XVI. which was corro- 
borated in fact. He was one of the 
founders of the belief that the Kng. people 
represent the ten lost tribes of Israel. 

Brothers, The, are three isolated mts., 
invaluable as landmarks, quito close to 
tlie coast of New S. Wales, between Port 
Macquarie northwards and Harrington 
Inlet to the S. 

Brotton, par. with railway station, 2 m. 
S.E. of Saltburn, in Skelton and Brotton 
urb. disk, N. Hiding, Yorkshire, pop. 
4500; eccles. disk 7500. 

Brotula is a genus of marine fish which 
is a type of the family Ophidiidm. It is 
distinguished chiefly by the dorsal nml 
anal fins being united with the dorsal. 
B, barbatus comes from tho Antilles. 

Brouage, vil. of the Chareute-Inf6riourc 
dopl. of France. Bp. of Samuel do 
Cfinmplaln. Pop. 2.30. 

Brough, markt. tn. of K. Westmorland. 
A great fair is hold annually 2 m. away. 
Pop. GOO. 

Brough, Lionel (1830-1909), Eng. 
actor, b. in Monmouthshire, son of a 
dramatic author. B. was orraiid-hoy in 
edirorial ofliccs of the Illustrated London 
News when about 12. First appearance 
on stage in Dec. 1854; G month.s later 
withdrew from stage to become assistant 
publisher of tho Lkiilu Telegraph. Re- 
turned to stage in 18.38, but soon after took 
a position on the Morning >S7ar. Gave 
monologue entertainments .at the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, 18G2~G3; became a 
professional actor in earnest in 18G4. 
Tony Lumpkin was one of his most 
noted chai’acU'rs. Among his Shake- 
speare parts were Sir Toby Belch, Touch- 
stone, the Host of the ‘Garter’ in The 
Merry Wives. Other roles of his were 
Bumble in Oliver Twist, Brisemouche in A 
Scrap of Paper. He appeared in Terry’s 
Sweet Ahdl of Old Dntry ( 1901 ), and in 
Into the Light at tho Court ( 190 . 8 ). 

Brougham, Henry Peter, Baron 
Brougham and Vaux (1778-18GS), Lord 
Chancellor of England, was h. in Edin- 
burgh on Sept. 19. He was educated at 
the Edinburgh High School, wlucb ho 
entered in 1785 and left in 1791, being 
then the head of the .‘■•chool. He entered 
Edinburgh IJniv. in 1792, studying Gk. 
under Prof. Dalzell and tho natural 
sciences under Prof. Playfair, especially 
applying himself to mathematics. It was 
characteristic of him that he soon fami- 
liarised himself with Newton’s L^rincipia, 
mastered the fluxioual calculus In 1794, 


and, in 1795, the year in which ho loft 
the unlv., submitted a paper to the Royal 
Society on some new phenomena of light 
and colours, which was pub. in the 
Transactions of the society. Yet despite 
his leaning to physical science B.’.s mind 
was neither an accurate nor an exact one, 
and his pursuit of natural sciences was 
chiefly a recreation. Both by study and 
by practice, oratory was his chief art, and 
throughout life ho continued to cultivate 
it with histrionic ardour, yet ever feeling 
that his own ideal was never attained. 
He early became known as a scientist, and 
was elected a fellow of tho Royal Society. 
He was admitted to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates in 1800, but saw no hope of future 
preferment in a career at the Scottish Bar. 
and so in 1803 be came to London, entered 
at Jjincoln’s Inn, and in 1808 was called to 
the Eng. Bar. In 1802 the famous Edin- 
burgh Review had been founded, and B. 
became one of its first and most capable 
contributors, so much so that by tho time 
ho arrived in Loudon ho was a man of con- 
siderable mark. lie speedily became 
known amongst tho WHilg politicians, and 
was employed on a diplomatic mission to 
Portugal during 180G. Ho produced also 
a groat number of political pamphlets 
during 1807, and was of great help to tho 
Whigs during that period. But his hopo.s 
of a scat in tho Commons were still un- 
fulfilled, and in 1808, after being called to 
the Kng. Bar, ho joined tho N. circuit. 
Campbell, in his Lives of the Chancellors, 
points out that he did not make bis name 
in legal circles until after he bad become 
actively a politician. About this time bo 
becaino an ardent supporter of the mov’^e- 
ment for the abolition of slavery, a move- 
ment with which his name will ever bo 
closely associated. In 1810 ho became a 
member of Parliament. In a very short 
time ho had won for himself a considerable 
reputation as a speaker and politician, and 
was regarded on all hands as the future 
leader of his party. From 1812 to 181G 
he was out of Parliament, having been de- 
feated at Ijiverpool, but it was during 
these years that B. became the adviser of 
the Princess of Wales. He was urgent in 
his advice to her not to leave England, and 
he opposed equally vehemently lier return 
to England after tho death of George III. 
In 181 G ho had again entered Parliament 
and (lid some useful work, especially on 
tho committee which inquired into the 
sUitc of education amongst the poor of 
London. But in 1820 he was appointed 
nttornoy-gcneral for the queen, and con- 
<lucted her defence when tho ministers 
introduced a Bill for her deposition and 
lor tho dissolution of her marriage to 
George IV. He defended her ably, and 
the Bill was not taken any further by the 
ministers. His conduct of this case raised 
him high in his profession, and ho shared 
in the triumph of the queen and the people 
over the court and the raluistors. His 
reputation as a lawyer was now securely 
foimded, and he was soon enjoying an 
immense practice on the N. circuit. In 
1830 he was returned to Parliament as tho 
member for York. The Gov. under the 
duke of Wellington, defeated shortly 
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afterwards, resigned, and Earl Grey was 
Bent for by William IV. So high was B.’s 
reputation that it was impossible to leave 
bim out of the Gov., and in 1830 ho was 
created Baron B. and Vaux, and given the 
Great Seal. Tbo passing of the Reform 
Act was in a great measure due to the skill 
w'ith wdiich ho defended the Bill, hut with 
the passing of that Bill the authority of B. 
began to decline. His manner had been 
rapidly l>cf‘ 0 !nin£r diedntoriai, ho regarded 
himself ji'i iiidi-p-'risa ble, and he probably 
used the Ediiiburuh EcKiew to increase his 
influence and for self -glorification. In 
1834 Grey resigned, and li. remained for a 
time with Melbourne. But his conduct 
was rapidly becoming too indiscreet, and 
his betrayal of the confidence of Mel- 
bourne on the dismissal of the ministers 
was the finishing net of his official career. 
The formation of the second Melbourne 
ministry in 183.0 did not lead to hia re- 
appointment as chancellor, the seal being 
put in commission; but B. never forgave 
the Whigs for that, and during the rest of 
his career he spoke as an independent 
member. He was insatiable in the num- 
ber of Bills which he introduced and In the 
number of speeches which he made. But 
his vanity received its severest blow when, 
in 1830, tho Great Seal \va« given to Lord 
Cottenbam. His career during tho tliirty 
years which he was yet to live is the 
record of one long attack uimn tho lioiders 
of those principles which he him.self never 
repudiated. During this period ho did 
Borne good work on the judicial side of the 
House of Lords, but his reputation would 
have been clearer and higher had he died 
considerably earlier. In 1860 he received 
a second patent of i)cerage with remainder 
to his younger brother William, the patent 
setting forth that the peerage was given in 
recognition of his services to tho cause of 
education, and in the movement for the 
abolition of slavery. His last days were 
spent at Cannes, where ho d, on May 7. 
In addition to his reputation as a voluble 
speaker, bo was also known by the amount 
of his wrifing and correspondence. B. 
was one of the founders of London Univ., 
and also of the Society for tho Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 

Broughton, Baron, sec IIoniiouSE. 

Broughton-in-Furness, par. and markt, 
tn. with railway station 1) m. S.W. of 
Coniston, pop. 1130. Here is Broughton 
Tower with a superb view, 

Broughton, Rhoda (1840-1920), novel- 
ist, b. at Segrwyd Hall, near Denbigh, 
N. Wales, tho daughter of tho Rev. Delves 
Broughton. She came into prominence 
as a noveli|t of the popular type while still 
in her tw^p,ies, and continued to produce 
works of nrtion for many years. Among 
her best-known novels are Cometh up as a 
Flnwrr (1867); Not Wisely hut Ton U'cll 
(1807); Tied as a Hose is IShe (1870); Joan 
(1870); Belinda (1883); Dear Faustina 
(1897); Lavinia (1002); Concerning a Vou' 
(19U), and Fool in her Folly (1920). 

Brough ty Ferry, a watering-place of 
Forfarshire, on the firth of Tay, 3i m. E. 
of Dundee. Fishing Is almost tho only 
industry, but tho tn. is largely used as a 
place of residence by business men of 


Dundee. The castle, at the E. end of tho 
tn., W'as repaired about the year 1800, and 
converted into a defence for tho Tiiy. 
Pop. 6000. 

Broussa, see Brusa. 

Broussais, Francois Joseph Victor 
(1772-1838), tho son of a physician, was 
b. at St. Malo. After taking a medical 
degree in Paris, he served as an army 
surgeon, and in 1814 was appointed assis- 
tJint prof, at the military hospilol of Ved- 
do-Grdee. About this time lie inlru- 
duced a theory of medicine, which asserted 
that life was sustained only by excitation 
or irritation, and that all diseases were at 
first local, but were made general by the 
‘sympathy’ of the other organs. His 
views were explained in his Fxamen de la 
doctrine medicate gdncralcment adoptee 
(1810): they met with considerable accept- 
ance, although at first hotly contested by 
the medical profession in Paris. B. be- 
came prof, of general pathology at the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris in 1830, 
and d, at Vltry-sur-Soino. 

Broussonetia is a dicncious tree of tho 
order Moracem. From the inner bark of 
B. papyrifera, or paper mulberry, the 
Cdiinese and Jap. mauuf. paper, and 
the S. Sea islanders tho prin. part of their 
clothing. 

Brouwer, Adrian, see Bkauwer. 

Brower, Jacob Vradenberg (1844-190.)), 
Amer. explorer and archecologist, b. at 
York, Michigan. Ho served during tho 
Civil War in both cavalry and navy, and 
was a member of tho Minnesota legislu- 
tiu‘o, 1807-73. B. discovered many pre- 
historic mounds at Mille Lac and other 
Ijlaces in Minnesota. Among his works 
are The Mississippi River and its lSn}(rce 
(1893) ; Prehistoric Man at the Head Waters 
oj the M ississippi (1895); The Missouri 
River and Us Utmost Fource (1890); Quivh’a 
(1898); Harahey, Mille Lac (1899), and 
Kansas, Monumental Perjictuation of its 
Farliest History, 1541 - 18^6 (1902). 

Brown, Mount, a peak in the Rocky 
Mts., on tho frontiers of Brit. Columbia, 
and near the source of the Columbia R. 
Height 9055 ft. 

Brown, Alice, b. Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire, U.y.A., Dec. 5, 1857. A 
prominent figure in Aincr. literature over 
many years, ])elonging rather to tho old 
school of New England writers who took 
Now England lii'o for their themes. 
A mong her books are Meadow Grass ( 1 89.3 ), 
Tiverton Tales (1899), The Story of Thy rza 
(1909), Homespun and Gold (1920). Her 
play Children of Earth (1915) won the ten- 
thousand -dollar prize ofi’erod by Winthrop 
Ames, an Aiuer. theatrical producer. 

Brown, Charles Brockden (1771-1810), 
an Amer. iiov^elist. His parents were 
Quakers of Philadelphia, wliero he was b. 
His delicate constitution favoured a re- 
tiring disposition and a capnrity for study. 
He early showed a propensity for tho 
arranging of elaborate architectural de- 
signs, a trait afterwards evident in his 
careful construction of utopias and similar 
perfect coramonwealtlis. Ills works are 
extremely terse in stylo and weird in 
conception, and include Wieland (1798); 
Arthur Mervyn G798); Orniotui (1799); 
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and Edffar Huntley (1801). D. of con- 
sumption. 

Brown, Ford Madox (1821-93), Eng. 
painter. His father was a retired navy 
purser, wlio at this time lived at Calais, 
where Ford Madox B. was b. His grand- 
father was the founder of the Brunonian 
theoiy of inotllclne. At a very early age 
he show’ed an especial aptitude for draw- 
ing and painting, and he was sent at the 
age of fourteen to receive tuition at 
Bruges. His prin. instructor, however, 
was Baron Wappers, at Antwerp, who was 
at this time regarded as the head i»f the 
Belgian school. He first exhibited in 
1837, and three years later exhibited in 
England at the Royal Academy, the 
picture being ‘The Giaour’s Confession.* 
Jin the same year he completed his 
‘ Execution of Mary Queen of Scots.* In 

1843 he took part in the cartoon compe- 
tition for t})e mural decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament, and his pictures 
received very high i>raise but no prize. 
Having <m the death of his parents 
b<?en left with a fair competence, he spent 
the next few years travelling. He married 
twice; first, in 1841, Elizabeth Bromley, 
and secondly, on the decease of his first 
wife in 1846, Emma Hill. He left three 
children, Lucy, who married W. M. Ros- 
setti in 1874; Catherine, who married Dr. 
Hueffer; and Oliver, himself an artist, 
who d, in hia twentieth year (1874). 
Amongst his chief pictures are ‘Manfred 
on the Jungfrau,* ‘Chaucer at the 
Court of Edward III.,* ‘Cordelia and 
Lear,* ‘Cromwell, Protector of the Vau- 
dola,* ‘Christ washing Peter’s Feet,* 
‘Work,* ‘Romeo and Juliet,* and ‘The 
Last of England.* His style had much in 
common with the pre-Raphaolite school, 
but came rather before that movement 
had reached its summit. See his Pre- 
raphaelite Diaries and Letters, ed. by W. M. 
Rossetti. 1900. 

Brown, Francis (1849-1910), Amer. 
Semitic scholar ; b. at H ano ver, N ew Hamp - 
shire, son of Samuel Gilman Brown. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
1870, and at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, 1877; and after studying in 
Germany, 1877-79, ho returned to the 
seminary, of which he became president in 
1908. Director of Amer. School of Study 
and Research in Palestine, 1907-8. In 
1911 he was tried for heresy before tlie 
Presbyterian General Board, and ac- 
quitted. His chief work wm the editing 
of the Oxford Hebrew Dtetionary, His 
other works which are nearly all linguistic, 
inelnde Assyriology : its Use and Abuse in 
Old Testament Study, 1885. 

Brown, George (1818-80), Canadian 
politician, b. in Edinburgh, and educated 
there; removed to New York in 1838, and 
was engaged in journalism. In 1843 he 
went to Toronto and founded there in 

1844 the Toronto Globe, still the leading 
Liberal Canadian paper. In 1852 he 
entered the Canadian parliament, and in 
1858 led a coalition gov. for a brief space 
of time. During 1864-65 he led the 
Reform section of the Coalition Gov., 
resigning on account of a difference of 
opinion regarding a reciprocity treaty 


with the U.S.A. In 1864 he was delegate 
to conferences at Charlottetown ami 
Quebec, and in 1865 went on a mission to 
London. In 1873 he became a dominion 
senator, and in 1874 was joint Canadian 
plenipotentiary with Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton at Washington. He was shot by a 
discharged employee in 1880. 

Brown, George Douglas (1800-1902), 
Scottish novelist, b. in Ayrsldre. He 
graduated at Oxford, 1895, and theti 
started on his literary career in London. 
He pub. Love and a Sword (1899), and 
his House with the Green Shutters, written 
under the pseudonym of George Douglas, 
attracted much notice (1901). It repre- 
sents some of the harder aspects of 
Scottish life, and is useful to contrast 
with the works of Barrie and Ian Mac- 
laren. See E. Muir, Latitudes, 1924. 

Brown, Henry Kirke (1814-86), Aincr. 
sculptor, was b. at Leyden, Massachu- 
setts. After studying in Europe, he 
returned to his native country in 1840, 
and executed some notable works, in- 
cluding an equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton in New York, and one of Gen. Scott 
in W'ashington. 

Brown, Horatio Robert Forbes (1854- 
1926), Eng. historian of Venice, and 
biographer of J. A. Symonds, was b. 
at Nice; son of Hugh Horatio B., of 
Edinburgh and Peebles. He was edu- 
cated at Clifton College and at New Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1878 ho visited Venice, 
and began studying its life and hist. His 
numerous contributions to Venetian litera- 
ture include: Life on the Lagoons (1884); 
Venice (1893); hi and around Venice ( 1 905 ) ; 
Studies in tiie History of Venice (1907): 
Calendar of State Papers (covering the 
period 1581-1613), compUed 1894-1905 
(Venice); and a translation of Molmenti’s 
Storia di Venezia. He pub. a vol. of poetry 
called Drift, in 1900. His life of John Add- 
ington Symonds, pub. 1895, was supple- 
mented in 1 923 by Letters and Papers. He 
I had retired to Edinburgh early in the First 
I World War; but he returned to Italy at 
the peace. He d. at Bollimo. 

Brown, Dr. John, known as ‘Estimate 
Brown* (1715-66), writer; made, accord- 
ing to J. S. Mill, a clever defence of 
I utilitarian philosophy in his Essay on the 
Characteristics of Shaftesbury (1751). His 
Estimate of the Manners and Principles of 
the Times (1757), which was a vehement 
satire on luxmy and the likOf was ex- 
ceedingly popular, whilst his Barbarossa 
(1754) was played with success by Garrick. 
An attack of inelanchob^ coupled with a 
hereditary tendency to insanity, accounts 
for his suicide. 

Brown, John (1722-87), of Hiiadington, 
the son of a poor weaver, was 6. at Car- 
pow, near Abernethy, Perthshire. He 
lost both father and mother at an early 
age. Ilo studied Gk., Lat., and Heb. 
while working as a herd-boy. He served 
with the gov. forces in the ’45, was a 
schoolmaster from 1747 to 1750, and be- 
came a pastor at Haddington in 1751. 
Refusing a call to New York In 1784, he 
continued to live at Haddington on a 
stipend of £40 or £50 a year until bis 
death. In 1768 he was appointed prof. 
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of theology to the Associate Burgher 
Synod. Uis works included A Dictionary 
of the Holy Bible, 1769, and The Self- 
Interpreiinu Bible, 1778. 

Brown, John (1735-88), was the founder 
of the Bninonian system of inedicjne. 
Being a lad of promise, he was admitted 
free lo the lectures at Kdinhurgh Univ. 

In 1780 ho ])ub. his Elemenla MeAicinsc, 
in which ho explained a new system of 
treatment. W ritten in Lat.— he was 
famous as a Lat. scholar — this book 
gained him a world -wide reputation. His 
sound doctrine, that morbid action was 
often the result of weakness, and there* 
fore called for stimulating treatment, is 
now universally accepted. 

Brown, John (1784-1858), the son of 
John B. of Whitburn (1754-1832), and 
the grandson of John B. of Haddington. 
Ho studied at Edinburgh Univ. and the 
Burgher Theological Hall, Selkirk. He 
held successively the pastorates of Rose 
.street Church, Edinburgh (1822-29), and 
Broughton Place, Edinbmgh. In 1830, 
J( fferson College, Pennsylvania, conferred 
upon him the degree of J).!)., and in 1834 
he was elected prof, of cxegeticn,! the- 
ology. He was engaged in many con- 
troversies, notably in the Atonement 
controversy of 1840-45. In 1845 he was 
tried for his views before the synod, but 
was honourably acquitted. Ho was a 
voluminous writer on religious subjects. 

Brown John (180(»-59). one of the most 
famous of Amor, abolitionists, was b. at 
Torringlon, t'onneeticut. U.S.A., May 9, 
of Ainer. colonial and revoluticmary an- 
cestors. Ho was said to have been 
descended from a pilgrim on the May- 
flower, and certainly displayed a stern 
religious spirit which bordered on fana- 
ticisui. He studied for a time for the 
'CongregationaJist ministry, but discon- 
tinued at the age of eighteen, and then 
led a wandering life, being at times a land 
surveyor and a sheep raiser, but was more 
or less a failure. He then tried farming in 
sev. of tlie E. states, and finally settled in 
Kansas in 1855, whither five of his sons 
had preceded him. A great struggle was 
then going on in the tJ.S.A., for as the 
middle and Ear W. were being opened up 
; by settlers, the S. slaveholders were trying 
to secure them as ters. where slavery was 
allowed. The abolitionists on tbo other 
band tried to make them ‘free soil,* that 
is, localities where slavery wa.s not per- 
mitted. Kansas was a battle-ground be- 
tween the two hostile forces. B. soon 
took an active part in this contest, and 
was one of the leaders in the Pattowa- 
tomie Jiiassacre, in which a number of pro- 
slavery fanners were killed. This made 
B.’s name known all over the U.S.A., and 
it became anathema to the S. Mean- 
while, B. was planning to have a place in 
the Virginia mts. where escaped slaves 
could find a refuge and defend themselves 
against their pursuers. To this end he 
settled on a farm near Harper’s Ferry, 
in which tn. there was located a gov. 
arsenal. To proc\ire sufladent arms for 
his slaves* harbour of refuge, on Oct. 16, 
1859, with thirteen white men and five 
Negroes, he seized the arsenal and held a 
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number of leading citizens of the tn. as 
hostages. Gov. troops were quickly sent 
there, and by the irony of fate tlu^y were 
under command of Col. Robert E. Lee, 
who in the civil war shortly to follow be- 
came coinmandcr-in -chief of the Con- 
federate armies. B. was captured, but 
only after he had been badly wounded and 
two of his eons killed. This was on 
Oct. 18. He w'a.s put upon his trial and 
convicted of treason, murder in the hrst 
degree, and criminal conspiracy with slaves 
and was hanged at Charlestown Dec. 2, 
1859. The verdict and execution were 
strictlv legal, but they made of B. a hero 
in the N. He became a martyr, a latter- 
day saint, a legenci. Only a few yea^ 
later and N. troops were going into battle 
or marching through a beaten S., singing 
a song which immortalised B.’s name: 

‘John Brown’s body lies a-moulder- 
ing in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on!’ 

Brown, John (1810-82), son of Dr. 
John B. (1784-1858), was b. at Biggar, 
Lanark. He was educated at home and 
afterwards at Edinburgh. At Edinbiu’gh 
Univ. he studied under the eminent 
surgeon, Syme, to whose qualities his pen 
paid an ofEectionate tribute in later years. 
Conscientious and painstaking as a medi- 
cal man, ho was, at heart, more devoted 
to literature than to medicine, though 
alwavs diffident of his literary powers, 
lie wrote little, but wrote that little ex- 
tremely well. His chief publications were 
the collection of essays known as Hone 
SubseciviB (1858-82), and John Leech 
(1877). In the latter he tells us that it 
was he who originated the first national 
exhibition of roses in London. He is 
chiefly remembered for hi.s charming, 
quaintly written essays, among which Rab 
and his Friends (1859) and Mariorie 
Fleming (1803) are perhaps the best 
known. Ho spent all his life in Ediu- 
buigh, where he died. 

Brown, Sir John (1816-96), Brit, steel 
and armour-plate manufacturer, b. in 
Sheffield of a slater. At fourteen he be- 
came an apprentice in a file and table 
cutlery manufactory, of which ho ulti- 
mately became the manager. He in- 
vented the conical steel buffer for railway 
wagons, was the first to make steel rails, 
carried on and improved the Bessemer 
j)rocns8, and invented a method of rolling 
armour-plate. Hammered armour-plate 
had been used hitherto, but B.’s method 
was so successful that ho received orders 
from the Admiralty for armour-plate for 
about threc-fomths of the ships of the 
navy. In 1856 he started the huge Atlas 
Works for tbo manuf. of armour-plate, 
railway buffers, ordnance forgings, rail- 
way carriage axles and tyres and steel 
rails. B. received a knighthood in 1867, 
and was much honoured in his native tn., 
of which he was twice mayor and master- 
cutler. ^ 

Brown, John (c. 1825-83), Queen Vic- 
toria’s ijersonal servant, was b. at Crathic, 
Aberdeenshire, second of the nine sons of 
a small farmer, tenant on the estate of 
Col. Farquharson, in whoso service be 
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begran life. In 1849 he became RilJie to 
Albert the prince consort; in 1851 he 
began to lead the queen’s pony when she 
wont riding; and in 1858 he entered her 
service at Balmoral. B'or the lost nine- 
teen years of his life he was her personal 
attendant. It was bo who seized Arthur 
O’Connor when he pointed a pistol (un- 
loaded) at her when she was entering 
Buckingham Palace, Feb. 28, 1872; and 
for this act he was the first to receive a 
gold medal for long and faithfid domestic 
service. The queen credited him with 
‘all the independence and elevated feel- 
ings peculiar to the Highland race.’ Ho 
d. of a brief illness following erysipelas, 
in the Clarence Tower of Windsor Castle, 
March 27, 1883. 

Brown, Lancelot, known as ‘Capability 
Brown * (1715-83), landscape gardener and 
architect, 0. at Kirkharlo, Northumber- 
land, acquired the art of landscape 
gardening early in his life. He laid out 
the grounds at Kew and Blenheim. His 
architectural career began with a house 
and church at Croomo for t!»e earl of 
('oventry. Ho was high sheritY of Hunt- 
ingdonsbii'e in 1770. 

Brown, Peter Hume (1849-19181, Scottish 
historian; 5. at Tranent, E. Lothian. Edu- 
cated at Free Church School, Preston- 
pans, becoming a pupil teacher. Taught 
at schools in Wales and Newcnstlc-on- 
Tyne, and opened a school at Edinburgh 
in 1875. In 1901 was appointed Fraser 
prof, of anct. Scottish hist, and palae- 
ography at Edinburgh Univ. — he was 
already editor of the Privy Council 
Uegister of Scotland — and w’as appointed 
historiographer royal for Scotland in 
1908. lie issued a number of voLs. for 
use in schools. His other works include: 
George Buchanan and his Times (1890); 
Early Travellers in Scotland (1891); Scot- 
land before 1700 , from Contemporary 
Documents (1893) ; John Knox, a Biography 
(1895); Scotland in the Time of Queen 
Mary (1904); The Union of 1707 , a Survey 
of Events (1907); H istory of Scotland (three 
vols., the last appearing in 1909): and Life 
of Goethe (pub. posthumously) U920). 

Brown, Robert (17 73-1858), famous 
Brit, botanist, b. at Montrose, and a 
schoolfellow of Joseph Hume and James 
Mill. Ilo entered first the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and afterwards re- 
moved to Edinburgh Univ. His ability 
and hla application attracted tin? atten- 
tion of his prof. In 1795 he obtained a 
commission and served in the N. of Ire- 
land. He became a prot6g6 of Sir Joseph 
Banks, who gave him tho post of natu- 
ralist in an expedition which was setting 
out to explore the coast of Australia. 
The expedition returned in 1805 to Eng- 
land with a I'are collection of specimens 
numbering about 4000. In 1810 he pub. 
his greatest work, Prodromus L'tonc Novse 
Ilollandiw et Insulae Van Diemen. In tho 
same year he became private secretary to 
Sir Joseph Banks. The library and col- 
lection of Sir Joseph Banks were, on his 
death in 1820, bequeathed to B. for life. 
In 1827 he made them over to tho Brit. 
Museum and became keeper of its botani- 
cal dept. He held this position until his 


death in 1858. His fame as a botanist 
was international. He was a fellow of tho 
Royal Society, an associate of tho Insti- 
tute of Franco, and received tho order 
pour la m^xite from Prussia. 

Brown-shirts, see S.A. 

Brown, Thomas (1603-1704), Eng. 
satirical writer, b. at Shifnal in Shrop- 
shire, referred to by Addison as of 
‘facetious memory.’ He studied at 
(‘hrist Chm'ch, Oxford, where ho is said to 
have escaped expulsion by extemporising 
tho famous verse: 

I do not love thee. Doctor Fell, 

Tho reason why 1 cannot tell; 

But this I know, and know full well, 

I do not love thco. Doctor Fell; 

Dr. Fell, dean of tho college, having set 
B. the task of extemporising a trans. 
of Martial’s epigram, Non aino te, Sahidi, 
ncc possum diccre guare: Hoc tantum 
possinn diccre, non amo te. 11. w'as for a 
time a stihoolmaster near London, in which 
city he afterwards lived by his pen. His 
writings are numerous and miscellaneous, 
and, while witty, arc coarse ami frequently 
vulgarly abusi\ c. 

Brown, Thomas (1778-1820), distin- 
guished Scottish metaphysician, b. at 
Kilmarnock, and educated at the univ. of 
Edinburgh, where he attended the lectures 
of Dugald Stewart, i)rof. of moral philo- 
sophy. Ho abandoned his arts course for 
medicine, becoming doctor of medicine 
about 1803, and in 1806 a partner with 
Dr. James Gregory. Resigning his prac- 
tice in 1810 in order to assist Dugahl 
Stewart, ho became a popular lecturer, 
holding the position until his death. Ho 
wrote many poems of no outstanding 
merit, but his philosoi)hicn,l works show 
great merit and power of analysis, al- 
though uow little known. His publica-" 
tions include: Obscn'aiious on Darwin’s 
Zoonomia (1798); An Inquiry into the 
Relation of Cause and Effect (1801); and 
Lectures on the Philosoidiy of the Human 
Mind (1820). 

Brown, Thomas Alexander, see Bor.n- 
ivKWooD, Rolf. 

Brown, Thomas Edward (1830-97), poet, 
schoolmaster, and divine. He wns b. at 
Douglas in the Islo of Man. llis father 
held the living of St. Matthew’s. He was 
educated at King William’s College, and 
at Oriel College, Oxford. Hero he ob- 
tained a double 'first, and was rewarded 
with a fellowship. After a short period as 
a headma.ster at Gloucester, he act'epted 
the headmaster of Clifton’s (Dr. Percival) 
offer of tho position of master for tlie 
modern side. He pub, a number of poems 
anti collections of pocm^^, tho chief of them 
being in the Manx diah’cl, amongst which 
may be mentioned. Fo’c’s'le ra?’/js (1881); 
The Doctor and other Poems (1887); The 
Manx Witch (1889); and Old John (189.3). 
Hls collected poems were pub. in 1900. 

Brown, Sir William (1784-1864), banker 
and merchant, was b. at Ballymena, Ire- 
land, his father being a linen merchant. 
He was taken at an early age to America, 
but returned from there in 1809 and 
settled down in Liverpool. Hero he est ab. 
a business, first as a linen merchant, later 
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as au importer ol raw cotton, and finally 
as a l)anker. Ills trade increased very 
rapidly, and so successful was he that the 
Bank of England helped him to tido over 
the financial crisis of 1837, since the 
interests alTected by his firm were so 
varied. In 1844 he is said to have pos- 
sessed at least one -sixth of the whole 
trade between America and England, flc 
was Liberal TM.P. for S. Lancashire 184G- 
1859. in 18G3 he was made a baronet, 
lie was a generous donor to the city of 
Liverpool, presenting that towm with a 
public library and museum. 

Brown Bess, the name (obsolete since 
the introduction of the rifle) given by the 
infantry of the Brit. Army to the fiint-loek 
musket used by them in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centnrios. 

Brown Spar, a variety of dolomite con- 
taining carbonate of iron. Its colour 
inclines to red or brown. The term is 
somet lines applied to examples of ankcritc, 
sideritc, and bruunneritc. 

Brown University, founded by the 
Amer. Baptists on a non -sectarian basis 
at ITovidcnce, Rhode Is., U.S.A., in 1704. 
It was first named Rhode Is. C'ollege, but 
in 1804 this was changed to B. U. in honour 
of its benefactor, James Brown. A separ- 
ate women’s college was added in 1897. 

Brown Willy, the higlu'st iioint — 1375 
ft. — in c'ornwall, England. It is 10 m. 
N.E. of Bodmin. 

Browne, Charles Farrar (1831 -(57), cele- 
brated Auku'. humorist and writm* who 
ndoi>ted as Ids pen name Artemns Ward. 
Ho was h. at W’aterlord, Maine, and 
began life as a compositor, later becoming 
a reporter and a contributor to the news- 
]»apers. In 1858 he jnil), the first of 
the Art emus Ward series in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, and this scries of articles 
received a fair anioimt of attention and 
popularity both in America and in 
England. The satire, ^vllich underlay the 
atrocious spelling and the grave moralising 
otti'acted universal attention, and he was 
invited to be(;omo a contributor and (lie 
editor of a new paper, Canify F'air, winch 
commenced pnblication in 18.59. Tlie 
paper failed, and Artemus Ward became 
a travelling lecturer, meeting in the course 
of his lectures witli adventures more or 
less varied amongst the Mormons and 
Indians of America. JTi.s rei)u(,ation ns a 
lecturer was spcfslily assured, and Ward 
travelled over the greater port of the 
Amer. stati’s lecturing on a variety of 
topics and a( compauicHl by a panorama. 
In 18G4, owing to a severe illness, he was 
for a short time iinabh^ to carry out his pro- 
gramme of leetiircs. Init on his recovery he 
resumed his lectures and in ISGG crossed 
over to England, where he siicedily made 
himself known hot h for the variety and 
humour of his lectures and also for his 
contributions to launch. In 18<>7 his 
health again broke dowm, and in tiio 
March of that year he d. at Southampton, 
rii.s complete works were pub. in the same 
year in London. Amongst his chief 
works may be noticed, Artemus Ward, 
his Book (18G2); Artemus Ward amouyst 
the Mormons (J8G0); Artemus JVard in 
London (18()7). 
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Browne, Edward Granville (1 8G‘2-192C), 
Eng. orientalist, son of Sir Benjamin C. 
B,," shipbuilder, of Newcastle-on-Tyrio. 
Educated at Eton and Cambridge. 
Staidied medicine at Cambridge and in 
liondon, but devoted himself chlofiy to the 
study of Persian. Travelled in Persia, 
1887-88. Pubs, include trans. from 
IVrsian — also A Year amongst the Persians 
(1893 and 1920) (including a memoir in 
the 192G ed.); and a Literary History of 
Persia, in four sections (1902-24). 

Browne, Edward Hajrold (1811 91), 
Eng. bishop. Ho was b. at Aylesbury, 
and educated at Eton and Cambridge. 
He was a fellow and tutor of Emmanuel 
College. In 1843 ho became viec-prin. 
of Lampeter College, and was later 
appointed Norrisian prof, of divinity at 
Cambridge. In 1850-53 appeared his 
famous book, the Kxposition of the Thirty' 
nine Articles, a book which was for a long 
time the standard work on this subject 
and wliicb ran into many eds. He be- 
came bishop of Ely in 18G4, and was one 
of the most jiromincnt churcbmen of the 
time. In 1873 ho was translated to Win- 
chester, whieli SCO he resigned owing to 
ill health in 1890. 

Browne, George, Count de (1G98-1792), 
.soldier of fortune, b. at Camas, Limerick, 
in Ireland. On completing bis studies at 
Iiimcrick, he entered (1725) the service of 
the elector palatine, since, as a Catholic, 
be was excluded from many appointments 
in his own country. From (Jenna, ny ho 
passed into the Russian army, where ho 
tiuickly distinguished himself. After sue 
ee.ssfully q uelli ng a revolt against the 
Empress Anne, he took an active part in 
Hie wars against Poland, I'rance, and 
Turkey. His whole life wa.s full of adven- 
ture: ho was taken prisoner by the Turks, 
and sev. times sold as a slave. Later ho 
fought ill the Seven Years war, and was 
wounded at Zorndorf. He was made 
major-general and then field-marshal by 
1‘eter 111. I’or the last thirty years of his 
life he wax governor of Ijivonia, and 
Ksthonia, from which position Catherine 
IJ. relea.scd him only on account of 
extreme old age. 

Browno, Habl6t Knight (1815-82), 
Eng. artist, best known by pseudonym 
‘Phiz,’ lie was b. of iioor parentage' at 
Lambeth. Re received wliat artistic 
training he had during his apiircutice- 
-<hip to Einden, the steel ongi'avcr. Ho 
was a,rti.'-:t for the iliust rations of Dickens’, s 
Pickwick when it was first is.sued, and 
always signed his drawings as Phiz. Ho 
va,s the creator of the Sam Weller wlfich 
a.li readers of Dickons know, and ainong.st 
oHior very .successful ereatious of his may 
bo nieuUoiiod Mrs. Gamp, Tom Pinch, 
Major Bagstock, Micawber, and Daviil 
( ‘opperfii'ld. He executed some drawings 
for launch, and did most of the illu.stra- 
fione for Lever’s works and also some for 
Ilarri.sori Ainsworth. In 1SG7 ho suffered 
from .slight paralysis, after winch he did 
no more really successful work. In 1878 
he was awarded a pension by the Royal 
Academy. See F. G. Kitton, Phiz, 1882. 

Browne, Maximilian Ulysses (1705-57), 
the descendant of an Irish Jacobite family. 
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Ho \^as h. a,t Basle on Get. 23. His 
lather and uncle were two of the exiles of 
1690, bis father entering the Austrian ser- 
vice and becoming ennobled, whilst his 
uncle entered the Russian service and 
became a field -marshal, lie himself en- 
tered the service of Austria at a very early 
age, and was rapidly advanced. He took 
part in the It. campaigns of the Austrian 
army and distinguished himself also whilst 
tigliting against the Turks. lie w{\s early 
in the field duriug the war of the Austrian 
Succession (1740-48), and it was owing to 
his ctforta in the held that the success of 
Frederick the Great was restrained. At 
the end of the war ho was promoted to the 
rank of commander-in-chief of the army 
of Bohemia, and in 1753 ho became a 
field-marshal. He was still an active 
officer when the Seven Years war (1750- 
1763) broke out, and he took an active part 
in the early campaigns. He commanded 
the Austrians at the battle of Lobositz 
(1756), whore he wtis defeated, but re- 
treated in good order. He was mortally 
woTinded at the battle of Prague, and d. 
on June 26. 

Browne, Robert (c, 1550-1633), founder 
of the Brownlsta. He was 6. at Tole- 
therpe, near Stamford, and was descended 
from an anct. and well-known family. Ho 
1 ‘eeeived a good education at Corpus 
Christ! College, Cambridge, and was for 
some time a schoolmaster. He, however, 
took orders, and remained for a time in 
the Church, but his licence to preach was 
revoked when ho began to attack and 
condemn the discipline of the> Estab. 
Church. So fiercely did he denounce the 
gov, of the Church tiiat he was imprisoned 
in 1581 by order of the bishop of Norwich, 
and only released because of the influence 
which he could bring to bear. After sov. 
imprisonments he retired to Holland, and 
here he formed a church. The church 
was not, however, very successful and 
soon broke up. lie had, in the meantime, 
issued a number of works, In one of which, 
A Booke which showeth the Life and 
Manners of all True Christians, he put 
forward the theory on which modern 
Congregationalism has been built up. 
After living for some time at Middelburg, 
he returned to Great Britain and remained 
for some time in Scotland. lie tJien re- 
turned to his own neighboiu'hood, and 
tried to extend his doctrines there. He 
again suffered imprisonment, but his atti- 
tude towards the Estab. Church changed, 
and he accepted a position as a school- 
master at St. Olavo’s Grammar School. 
Finally ho accepted ordination at the 
hands of the Estab. Church and became 
vicar of a church In Northamptonshire. 
Here he remained for forty-two years, but 
lie had always been a man of violent 
temper, and ho was in 1630 thrown into 
iaii for an assault on a constable, where 
he d. His defection from the sect wliJch 
by his writings and early precept he had 
estab. did not break up that sect. They 
i*emained in existence in Holland for some 
very considerable time, and numbers of 
them migrated to America. In England 
the sect took the name of Independents 
or Congregationalists. 


Browne, Sir Thomas (I6(i5-sj) 
author and physician, b. in London, sou of 
a merchant: odiicutcd at Winchester and 
Pembroke College (then known as Broad - 
gates Hall), Oxford, after wldch lie studied 
medicine at contiuouf al univs., including 
Leyden, where he graduated. After pne 
longed travel abroad, ho finally, in l<>:u. 
settled in practice at Norwicdi. His (daiin 
to renown rests on bis lidioio Medici 
(written, according to authentic tradi- 
tion, at Sliipdcn Hall, Halifax, an old 
house and park since somewliat rutlt'L- 
encroaehed upon by industry), pul'), 
(though not designed for publication) in 
1642 (but probably written in 1634 or 
1635), though his [Ii/driotaphia, or Urnc 
Buriall (pub. 1658) probably displays best 
the peculiar force of Ijis genius and the 
old-world flavour of his majestic stylo. 
His other chief work, liKjuiries i/do 
Vulgar Errors (more fully Pseudodoxin 
Epidemica, or Enquiries into very niunij 
commonly received Tenets and cotmnonlu 
presumed Truths, which examined procc 
but Vulgar and Common Errors), v\as 
pub. in 1646. He is, indeed, one of 
the most original of Eng. writers. Whilst 
civil war devastated the country, he 
was serenely absorbed in metaphysical 
speculation on the mysteries of life. His 
work is steeped in the mysticism of Plato, 
so that ho beholds the world merely as an 
image, and ho seems to look on all thiims 
rather in the 8i)irit of the modern trnns- 
cendentallst. introspective and sceptical 
though he was, his ‘religion of a doctor' is 
thoroughly impregnated with the feeling 
of the essential mystery underlying true 
religion. Ilis other writings are The Gar- 
den of Cyrus, or the Quincuiwiall, Lozenge, (;/• 
Network Plantations of the Ancients, Arti- 
ficially, Naturally, and Mystically Con- 
sidered (1658), and Certain MisceUawj 
Tracts (mostly addressed to Sir. Nicholas 
Bacon) (1683). Knighted in 1671 on 
account of his royalist sympathies in the 
Civil war. Ho married in 1641, and the 
mild scorn expressed in the Religio Medici 
for ‘that trivial and vulgar way of imiou’ 
does not appear to have ])revented him 
and his wife Dorothy from enjoying 
an exceedingly happy married life. 
He d. at Norwich. Works: folio ed., 
1686. Complete works; The best ed. of 
the complete works is that by Simon 
Wilkin, 4 vols., 1836 — 3 vols. (Bohn). 
1851, where full biographical and bibiio- 
graphical information will bo found. 
Prefixed to it is Johnson’s famous Lije 
(originally prefixed to the Antiquities of 
Norwich) and a supplementary memoir 
l)y the editor. Works in six v^ols., ed. by 
Geoffrey Keynes, 1928-31. Mention may 
be made of Dr. Grecnhill’s ed. of Ueligio 
Medici (1881). See. Sir K. Gosso‘8 Life, 
1905, and R. Hcncoiirt’s study of B.’s 
philosophy, Oniflying Philosophy, 1925. 

Browne, William (c. 1591 1643). Eng. 
poet, descendant of a good family, h. 
at Tavistock, Devon; educated at the 
grammar school there and at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he beeume tutor 
to Robert Dormer, afterwards earl 
Carnarvon. After receiving in 1642 tb*' 
honorary degree of M.A., be was received 
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into the family of William, eari of Pem- 1 Brownie, in the folk-lore of Scotland a 


])roke, and so bettered his fortunes as to 
be able to purchase an estate; but nothing: 
seems to bo known of his subsequent 
life and most if not all of his literary 
work was done in his youth, the first part 
of liriianmia' s Pastorals having been pub. 
in 1013, The tihepheard's Pipe in 1614, and 
the second part of the Pastorals in 1616. 
There is also The Inner Temple Ma 9 Que — 
ho had been admitted to that inn In 1611 
— represented in Jan. 1614-15 and first 
pub. in the 1772 od, of his works. The 
miscellaneous poems Include the well- 
known epitaph on the countess of Pem- 
broke (‘Underneath this sable hearse,* etc.) 
long attributed to Ben Jonson. There 
ere three eds. of his works: Works, ed. 
by W. Thompson and T. Davies (1772); 
Whole rPoWcs, ed. by W. C. Hazlitt (ISCS- 
IS 69); and Poetical Works, ed. by O. 
G(U)dwin (Muses’ Library, 1S94). 

Browne, William Georg© (1768-1813), 
traveller, was tired to explore by reading 
Bruce’s Travels, In 1792, after careful 
examination, he concluded that the ruins 
at Siwab were not those of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Though later he Jour- 
neyed through Syria, Asia Minor, and the 
Levant, his most important expedition 
(1793-90) was to Darfur, when he acquired 
trustworthy Information as to the Nile’s 
course. He was murdered by bandits, 
it is said, whilst travelling towards 
Teheran. A dry, afl’ected style spoils 
his Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria 
(1799). 

Brownell, William Crary (1851-1928), 
Amer. critic. He was educated at Am- 
herst College and for two years (1879-81) 
was art critic to the New York Nation. 
From 1890 onwards he acted as literary 
adviser to the publishing house of Charles 
Scribner, His first book, a sympathetic 
study of France, called French T'raits, 
appeared in 1889, but with the publica- 
tion of French Art in 1892 he firmly 
ostab. his position In the profession of 
criticism. He wrote a series of incisive 
studies of the Victorian and Amer, ‘prose 
masters,' \vhich appeared in 1901 and 1909 
respectively. Other books are Newport 
(1896); Criticism {IQli); Standards (1917); 
The Genius of Style (1024); and Democratic 
Distinction in America (1927). 

Brownhills, in Staffordshire, an urb. 
dist. in the Lichticld pari, div.; Important 
coal-mines; near the Kssington (^anal 
and on the Rom. Watling Street. Pop. 
18,000. 

Brownian Movement, the name given 
to a phenomenon discovered by Robert 
Brown in 1827. On viewing through a 
microscope a liquid such os gamboge 
solution, ill which email particles are in 
suspension, these particles are seen to bo 
in constant motion backwards and for- 
wards without any regularity or oo-oi>era- 
tion. Brown suspected living matter, but 
it has been shown by Gouy and Perrin 
that the phenomenon would follow fi'om 
the molecular structure of matter, being 
produced by molecular bombardment. 
This theory is strengthened by the obser- 
vation that the motion of smaller particles 
is greater. 


goblin of the most obliging kind. He was 
never seen, but was only known by the 
good deeds which he did. Ho usually 
attached himself to some farmhouse in the 
country, and he was only noted by the 
voluntary labour which he performed 
during the night. He would churn, or 
thresh the corn, or clean all the dairy 
utensils, or perform some equally good- 
natured labour. Ills work was always 
done at night. The country people had 
great faith in the good works of the B. and 
believed In him implicitly. His reward 
was usually a dish of cream. The B. 
bears a. strong resemblance to Robin 
Goodfellow' in the Eng. and the Kobold of 
Ger. literature, vvliilst some cornparisou 
can be made between him and the house- 
hold gods of the Roms, and the Russian 
domovoy. Bs. w ere oft/en the cause of the 
mysterious disappearance of things, and 
in this respect can be compared with the 
jinns, or jinnees, of the Arabs, und also 
to the pixies of S.W. England. Practi- 
cally evejw’ knowm folk-lore has its special 
fairy which can be compared to the H. 

Browning* Elizabeth Barrett (1806 -61), 
poetess, was b. at Carlton Hall, Durham, 
on March C, but the greater part of her 
life was spent in Herefordshire, at a place 
called Hope End. Suffered from injury 
to her spine and for many years she was 
under the shadow of threatened coiisiimp- 
tion, and frequently suffered family bo- 
roavemonts, circumstances which affected 
her style of writing in no small degree. 
Among these bereavements was the death 
by drow^nlng of a brother, the witnessing 
of w'hich gave her a shock the effect of 
which never left her. A more tangible 
Influence was that of her husband, Robert 
B., the poet, whom she married in 1846 
against the wishes of her family. Pre- 
vious to this she liad pub. sev. attempts 
in literature; in 1825 appeared An 
Essay on Mind, and, othpr Poems. Her 
trails. t>f .^scbylus’s l^rometheus Bound 
was pub. in 1833 and The Seraphim in 
1838, while during this period she con- 
tributed to the Anthenmum and other 
periodicals; in 1844 appeared an issue of 
Poems, in two vols., and a new, greatly 
enlarged ed. in 1850. The first of these 
vols. contained the poem Lady Geraldine's 
Courtship, leading to her acquaintance 
with her future husband. The marriage 
proved an ideal one, and Mrs. B. was 
restored to comparative health by her 
residence in Florence, where the' only 
child of the marriugo was b. In 1852 
appeared Casa Ouidi Windou's, It. in 
setting and sentiment. Aurora Leigh 
in 1856 was a long ‘sociological’ romnnoo 
or ‘novel in verse’ and proved a distinct 
departure from her previous work. 
In the Poems before Congress (1860) her 
husband’s influence was plaiuly dis- 
cernible. She d. at Floronee on June 30, 
1861, and in the next year a vol. of Last 
Poems was issued. It has been said that 
Mrs. B.’s popularity w'as assured when 
her husband’s was still problematical. 
Certain it is that up to the publication of 
Th^ Ring and the Book she was by far the 
better known. Her easy style, incoherent 
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and fatally voliihlo though sho might bo 
occasionally ; her interest in her own time, 
as exemplified in The Cry of the Children; 
her romantic tendency which sometimes 
leads her into ‘gush,’ as in the Rhyme of 
ihe Duchess May — all these combined to 
make her peculiarly acceptable to the 
reading public at large. She has been 
called the greatest Eng. poeteas, but her 
work, though musical and metrically 
beautiful, is so marred by her Inability to 
understand the value of rhyme sounds, 
that ns an artist she must give place to 
Christina Rossetti. She certainly is the 
most voluminous poetess, and has im- 
pressed her character best upon her work. 





ELIZABICTH liAURETT BROWNIXO 


Her supply of words is extraordinary, and 
sho has a wonderful power of pathos. 
Like her husband, she is at her best in 
lyrical work; with the exception of one or 
two pieces, practically all her other 
writing might with advantage be com- 
pressed. In the Sonnets from the Voriu- 
guesG (1850), w'hich were addressed to her 
husband, wo have work of such exquisite 
beauty that it bears companson in tone, 
sentiment, and execution with some of the 
best in our language. There are many of 
the shorter pieces of whose beauty much 
might tic said. Her faults, if obvious, arc 
but blemishes; and the jewels of her work 
arc to be ranked for over as precious stones 
and set in the casket of oiu* literature. 
Eds. of her works are innumerable. 
See lives by J. 11. Ingram, 1888, and 
1. (;. Clarke, 192‘J; Dormer Creston, 
Andromeda in Wimpole Street, 1932, and 
Virginia Woolf, Flush: a Biography, 1933. 
See also K. E. Royds, Elizabeth Barrett 
Brouming and her Poetry, 1912. 

Browning, John Moses (1855-1926), 
inventor of small arras, b. at Ogden, Utah, 


son of Jonathan li., a gunsmith and a 
member of the Mormon community. His 
name is a household one in connection 
with numerous small arms, especially 
automatic. His breech - loading single- 
shot rifle was patented in 1879 and bought 
by the Remington Company. His next 
patented designs were those for his re- 
peating rifle, 1884, and the Colt machine- 
gun, which latter was accepted by the 
U.S.A. army. It was in 1895 that B. 
patented his box magazine. Perhaps his 
best-known weapon is his *B. revolver,’ 
which was manufactured at LK^ge in 
large quantities and much used in tlio 
First World War. During that war the 
war dept, of the U.S.A. held a test of 
guns, the result being that a new weapon, 
designed by H. and capable of firing 
nearly 40,000 roimds before sutferiug a 
breakage, was adjudged the best. It was 
also during the First World War that B. 
designed an automatic rifle weighing no 
more than 15 i lb., this design also being 
adopted by the U.S. Army. The Win- 
chester and Stevens sporting rifles and 
other types of sporting weapons were also 
B.’s designs. 

Browning. Oscar (1837-1923), historian, 
was b, in London, son of Wm. Shipton 
B., merchant. He was educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
becoming fellow and tutor of his college. 
In 1860 he became a master at Eton, 
where ho displeased the headmaster and 
was dismissed in 1873. He then became 
univ. lecturer in hist, at Cambridge. Ho 
took a prominent part in nniv. move- 
ments, including those for univ. extension 
and tho training of teacliers; be aroused 
enthusiasm for the study of political 
scicnoo and modern political hist. Three 
times he stood unsuccessfully for Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal. Ho adhered to 
Christian Science In 1906. Among his 
contributions to modern hist, are: England 
and Napoleon in 1803 (1887); The Flight 
to Varennes (1892); A History of the 
Modern World, 181 5-1010 (1912); and to 
Jt. hist.: Dante: his Life and Writings 
(1891); Guelphs and Ghibellines (1893); The 
Age of the Condotlieri (1895). See also his 
Memories of Sixty Years (1910) and 
Memories of Later Years (1923). 

Browning, Robert (1812-89), poet, was 
b. on May 7, in Camberwell. His father 
was an important ofiicial in a bank, and 
his mother, whose maiden name was 
Wiedemann, was of Scottish-Gcr. descent. 
Robert never devoted himself to any pro- 
fession, being first and last a man of 
letters. His education was not that of 
tho ordinary young EngUshmau of means, 
but was privately obtained. During his 
youth he was noted for his passionate 
devotion to literature and music, and his 
Intellectual promise was Jtlways considered 
great. Yet, while Tennyson successfully 
wore down all criticism, and perhaps in- 
creased his renown by the acceptance of 
the laureate’s crown, B. had to struggle 
against the storm of adverse opinion for 
nearly forty years before his worth was 
fully recognised. The essential defects of 
the poet, as they are generally and per- 
I haps unjustly called, are seen in equal 
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measure in his late and early work. Ho 
himself dismissed Pauline (1833) as in- 
teresting, but unworthy of inclusion among 
his later works. It ia a study in auto- 
biographical form of the development of 
a soul t hrough many adverse experiences 
to final peace, and it is a difticuit poem 
because the caiisea of the successive mental 
stat es are unexplained . Po.racelsus ( 1 83.5 ), 
an imaginative reconstruction of the 
physicist’s life, has more of beauty and of 
interest. Here wo get the l»reathlessness 
of hurried simile crowding against simile, 
which later gave rise to much of the 
criticism of his work on the score of 
obscurity; but here also are the peculiarly 
rapid blank verse and his original lyric 
form. In 1837 ho wrote a drama, 
Sfrafford, at the request of Macready, 
who produced it at Co vent Garden (May 1, 
1837), but he was more felicitous in using 
the dramatk; form without much thought 
of practical application to the stage, as, 
for example, in Pippa Passes, a dramatic 
fantasy bast'd on the idea of unconscious 
influence, lie was interested less in the 
eonfliet of a group of characters than in 
the fortunes of a single mind; and to 
give this psychology something of ob- 
jectivity be invented tbo ‘dramatic 
monologue,’ as exemplified in Fra Lippo 
Andrea Del Sarto, and Saul, llis 
other avow^ed dramas are King Victor 
and King Charles, on an episide in the 
annals of the House of Savoy; A Blot 
r the Scutcheon , a strong domestic drama, 
but. overcharged with narrative; The 
Beturn of the Druses, a five-act tragedy 
on the tyranny of the knights of Rhodes; 
Colombe's Birthday, on true love’s triumph 
over worldly ambition; Luria, dramatising 
a fictitious episode in the fifteenth -century 
struggle between L'lorenco and I’isa, the 
interest being essentially psychological. 
In 184(1 appeared Sordello, the tale of an 
(tbsciire Mantuan troubadour meutioned 
by Dante, in which, once again, the real 
interest is in the development of a soul, 
though the ‘dramatic' background is 
concerned with the struggles of Gueljihs 
and Gbibcllines and of emperor and pope. 
Bells and Pomegranates, a scries of 8 
pamphlets issued between 1841 and 184(5, 
included Pi ppa Passes and other dramatic 
pieces, together with Dramatic Lyrics 
(1842) and Dramatic Bomanccs and 
Lyrics (1845). In 184G H. married 
Elizabeth Harrctt, the poetess, and for 
t ho sake of her health removed to Florence. 
The inaiT’inge proved an ideal one; he 
speaks again and again of his wife in 
reverent, loving verse; ‘My perfect wife,’ 
he calls her. During this period he 
produced Christmas Eve and Faster Day 
( 1 tS50 ) — companion poems, dealing, the one 
with evangelicalism, Rom. Catholicism, 
and rationalism, tho other with the essen- 
tials of Chi-istian faith and practice — 
and Men and Women (185.'>), which, 
like his previous Dramatic Lyrics (1842) 
and later Dramatis Persona: (1864), 
exploit, with considerable success, his 
device of the 'dramatic monologue' and 
in alJ these will be found some of his 
bext work, particularly In the last-named. 
After Mrs. Browning’s death, which 


occurred in 1861, B. returned to London, 
and gave himself up to w'ork. In 186<J 
appeared The Bing and the Book, a huge 
poem of more than 20,000 linos, w hieh was 
more than favourably received. It is 
based on an old MS. B. road in Italy, 
telling of the murder of a girl-wife by her 
nobleman husband. The tale is told and 
retold by each one of the actors, and 
wonderful art is used in the differentiation 
of the various characters. The poem is 
remarkable for its dramatic power and 
variety, but still more for its boundless 
humanity and a. sustained psycho logicjil 
perception w'hich can have rarely been 
equalled in poetry. Having at last 
gained attention, B. let few of the next 
fifteen years pass without at least one 
or tAvo vols. from his pen. These in- 
cluded BalavstiurVs Adventure (1871), 
founded on an incident in I'lutarch and 
embodying a ‘transcript' of the Alcestis 
of Euripides; J ince JJ ohenst iel-Schwangau 
(1871), a study of Napoleon III.; Fifinc 
at the Fair (1872), an inquiry into tho 
relations of men and women in which 
casuistry and truth concerning uncer- 
tainty in love are strangely blended; 
Red Cotton Night-rap Country (1873) and 
The Dm Altnim (1875), both rtjclodramas 
of modern life; Aristophanes' Apology 
(1875), a sequel to Balanstion's Adventure, 
introducing Heracles, another ‘transcript* 
from Euripides; Pacchiarotto and heuv he 
worked in JJistew^^er (1876), in whi(‘h B. 
makes an inefl’ectivo and not very 
<lignifled attack on his critics; a trans. 
of tho Agamemnon of iEschylus (1877); 
La Saisiaz (1878), inspired by the death 
of a friend. Miss A. E. Smith; The 
Two Poets of Croisic (1878), a narrative 
poem, concluding on the note that 
happiness must be the final tost of poetic 
merit; Dramatic Idylls (1870-80) and 
Jocoseria (1883), in both of w'hich B. 
returns to tho method of Dramatic 
Lyrics and Dramatic Uomances; Ferish- 
tail's Fancies (1884), a dozen fables, 
ascribed to a dervish, expressing B.’s 
religious and moral views, followeii in each 
case by a lyric interpreting its lesson in 
more emotional terms; Parlcyings with 
Certain Peoples oj Importance in their 
Day (1887), a series of critical character 
studies; and Asolando (1880), a final 
miscellany remarkable for its tine ‘ Epi- 
logue,’ summing up B.’s characteristically 
optimistic outlook. The greater part of 
those are written in the curious blank 
verse which ho now affected, and are all 
marked by tho blemishes which even his 
greatest admirers cannot deny ho ex- 
hibited in his w'ork. Yet in these appear 
some of his loveliest lyrics, and indeed 
it can bo affirmed that Asolando, which 
was pul), almost on the same day on w hich 
his death took place in Italy (Dec. 12, 
1889), contains work ns beautiful in form 
and thought as that in his Dramatis 
PersonniB of a quarter of a century earlier. 
Any estimation of tho value of B.’s work 
must ho made more difficult by tho fact 
that towards the close of bis life he 
received an adulation which was as un- 
wise in its attitude as un suited to his 
dignity. From the formation of the 
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now defunct Browning Society in 1881 
his adherents formed themselves into a 
kind of defensive and offensive alliance, 
ready to accept all his doings as good, 
and to challenge the world on his behalf. 
Most unwisely, they gave colour to the 
often reiterated charge of obscurity laid 
against the poet, by producing handbooks 
to his works, and even a cyclopeedia to 
all B. references. Such blind devotion 
defeated its own ends by making the 
general reader suppose that B. was 
‘difficult,’ and so led to comparative 
neglect. But following the long period 
of uncritical neglect and of an equally 
uncritical cult, which rendered impartial 
judgment almost impossible, there is 
clear evidence to-day that, while much 
of his voluminous wTiting will be allowed 
to fall into oblivion, w’hat survives will 
be accounted among the permanent 
treasures of modern literature — not least 
some of his lyrics, such as Tlie Last Ride 
Together t Prospice, Love among the Ruins, 
w'hicli are noble examples of his art. 
Though so much of his work is concerned 
with medieval Italy, yet he is essentially 
the Englishman in Italy, patriotic in 
heart, although by choice cosmopolitan. 
He is, again, the poet of the It. Renais- 
sance, and seems to have caught the very 
spirit of it; witness the cruel beauty of 
My Last Duchess or the grotesque pathos 
of The Bishop orders his Tomb, to choose 
only two out of many. His interest in 
art and music Is probably a result of 
early inclination, and his later surround- 
ings. In his attitude towards nature it 
may be taken generally that, like Words- 
worth, he gives her a personality, but, 
unlike him, considers that personality 
distinct from, and usually hostile to, the 
human. But It is In his dramatic lyrics 
and monologues that he is most often at 
his greatest. Such pieces as The Last 
Rifle Together, Rabbi Ben Ezra, and 
Holy Cross Day, will be remembered when 
his more ambitious works of greater length 
lie forgotten. Through them we see 
the poet himself, hopeful always, tolerant 
of others, and believing, God being in 
His heaven, that the best was yet to be. 
There are few poets who so uncon- 
sciously disclose themselves in their 
works. In religion and ethics B. takes 
his stand upon two absolute truths — 
a spiritual faculty In man which enables 
him to know spiritual reality, and a 
knowable spiiltual reality; and these 
truths are transcendent to the intellect 
and are axiomatic. God may be con- 
ceived under three aspects — ^as Power, as 
Wisdom, and as Love. But the soul 
craves divine love and this it finds chiefly 
through its own God-given faculty of 
love. B.’s ethical teaching is strenuous 
and militant — life is to be faced boldly 
and not evaded. B.'s views of poetry 
and art faithfully reflect these ethical 
principles and in them unites high 
spirituality with the frankest acceptance 
of the natural world (e.g. in Fra Lippo 
Lippi), From the beginning to the end 
of his long literary career, B. proclaimed 
God, immortality, and the goodness of 
things, and if, none the less, he emphasises 


the ugliness and evil of the world, he does 
so in order to prove that the basis of 
faith remains unshaken even in the worst 
conditions. It has been well said that 
B.’s own life had been, in the best sense, 
fortunate, so that be knew little of the 
evil which, in the abstract, fascinated 
him. and had he known more of life he 
might have come to realize evil as a fierce 
and positive corruption in human life, 
and that realization would have deepened 
his poetry. See lives by W. Sharp, 1890: 
A. Waugh, 1903; G. K. Chesterton, 1903; 
W. H. Griffin and H. C. Mincldu, 1910 
(revised ed., 1938); Fanny Browning, 
Some Memories of Robert Broiiming, 1928. 
See also A. Orr, A Handbook to the IForA.s 
of Brouming, 1885, 1887; A. Symons, 
An Introduction to the Study of Brouming, 
1880,1900; W. R. Inge, 2'he Mysticism 
of Robert Browning, 1906; E. Rh 3 's, 
Browning and his Poetry, 1914; and F. L. 
Lu<*as, in Eight Victorian Poets, 1930. 

Browning Settlement, founded in 1895 
‘for the furtberanco of the Kingdom of 
God, as it is declared in the Gospel of 
Jesua Christ ... by every means available 
to promote the full and happy develop- 
ment of body, mind, and soul.’ The 
settlement is a centre of lively effort for 
Improving the conditions of life in Wal- 
worth (a suburb in S.B. London), for edu- 
cating the citizens and beautifying the 
neighbourhood. It has founded the 
Bethany Homes for the Aged at Whyte- 
leafe, Surrey. Address of Settlement: 
Browning Street, Walworth. 

Brownlsts, see Browne, Robert. 

Brown*Sequard, Charles Edward (1817- 
1S94), Brit, doctor and physiologist. He 
was b. at Mauritius. His father was an 
Araer. in the naval service, and his mother 
a Frenchwoman, but ho always wished to 
be known as a Brit, subject. He took Ms- 
medical degree at Paris in 1846, and re- 
turned to Mauritius intending to practise 
there; however, he wont from there to 
America in 1852. He attracted consider- 
able attention by Ms lectures on the 
pathology of the nervous system. In 
1864 he became prof, of physiology at the 
univ. of Harvard, and five years later he 
returned to Pixria as prof, of pathology in 
the School of Medicine there. Later, in 
1873, he set up in New York as a practi- 
tioner and a nerve specialist, but again 
returned to Paris when, in 1878, he be- 
came the prof, of experimental medicine 
in the College de France. He remained 
in tMs position until Ms death. He was the 
first to show that organs can supply to 
blood secretions (hormones, g.v.) wiiicb 
affect other parts of the body. He con- 
tributed largely to the medical knowledge 
of the period, especially to the knowledge 
of the nervous system. 

Brownsea, is. in the entrance of Poole 
harbour, Dorset. Also known as Brank- 
sea. On it are a Gothic church and a 
Tudor castle. 

Brownson, Orestes Augustus (1803-76), 
Amer. philosopher and theologian, was 
b. at Stookbrldge, Vennont. lie was in 
turn a Presbyterian, a Unlversallst, an 
Independent, a Unitarian, and a Rom. 
CathoUc. He wrote strongly and with 
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great fervour on all the theolo^cal and 
philosophical questions which agitated his 
times. He founded the Boston Quarterly 
Review (1838) and Brownson's Quarterly 
Review (1844). His chief works were 
Charles Elwood, or the Infidel Converted 
(1840), a book in which he strongly sup* 
ported the Rom. Catholic Ohiu’ch, and 
The American Republic: its Constitution, 
Tendencies, and Destiny (1805). See 
A. M. .Schlosinger, Orestes A. Brownson, 
(New York). 1039. 

Brownsville, co. tn. of Cameron co., 
Texas, U.8.A., on the Rio Grande, 25 m. 
from its mouth, in the gulf of Mexico. 
In 184G there was a notable bombard- 
ment of a small U.S. force which had 
occupied the place. The Amer. army 
defeated a superior number of Mexicans 
near here. Pop. 22,000, of whom many 
arc Mexicans. 

Brown wood, city in Brown co., Texas. 
U.S.A. T’op. 13,800. 

Broxburn, vil. of Linlithgowshire, 6 in. 
S.B. of Linlithgow, and 12 m. W. of 
Edlnburgb, chiotly known for its shale 
oil- works. Pop. 8300. 

Bruay-en-Artois, tn. of France dept, 
of Pas-<le-Calais, situated on the Lnwe. 
13. is an important industrial tn. in a rich 
coal-mining dist. Brewing, sugar-making 
and glass-making are also carried on. 
Pop. 30.000. 

Bruce, Sir David (1855-1931)^ military 

g hysician, b. at Melbourne, Australia,. 

Iducated at Stirling High School and 
Edlnburgb Univ. Entered R.A.M.C., 
1883. Assistant-prof, of pathology. Net- 
ley, 1889-94. Ill 1899, fellow of Royal 
Society, for which he undertook com- 
missions of inquii’y into diseases in Malta, 
Uganda, and Nyasaland, especially sleep- 
ing-sickness or trypanosomiasis. In the 
First World War ne was chairman of the 
pathological committee of the War Offico. 
President Brit. Association, 1924. 

Bruoe, Edward (c. 1549-1611), advo- 
cate, actively upheld, in 1587, the rights 
of the lords spiritual to sit in I'arliament. 
Both In 1594 and 1598 he was sent on a 
mission to Queen Elizabeth, the first time 
to suggest that she w^as encouraging 
popish conspiracy by befriending BoUi- 
well. He accompanied ICing James to 
England on hi.s accession, having, in 1601, 
by ms diplomacy opened up the famous 
correspondence between his master and 
Sir Robert Cecil . 

Bruce, James (1730-94), Scottish ex- 
plorer of Africa. He was b. in Stirling- 
shire, and was educated at Harrow and 
Edinburgh Univ. Ho commenced study- 
ing for the Bar, but entered the wine 
business on his union with the daughter of 
a wine merchant. The sudden death of 
his wife, occurring within less than a year 
of their marriage, led to his subsequent 
travels in Spain and Portugal. He exam- 
ined some E. M.SS. in the Escurial, and 
the consequent enthusiasm developed into 
the adoption of his career as an explorer. 
He was selected as Brit, consul of Algiers, 
and given a commission to study the anct. 
remains there. In 1765 he commenced 
an exploration of the ruins of Barbary, 
and after an examination of most of the 


mins of E. Algeria he travelled to Tripoli 
and thence to Candia. During the wreck 
of his ship he was obliged to swim ashore. 
He subsequently travelled through Syria, 
staying at Palmyra and Baalbek. He 
reached Alexandria in 1768, and success- 
fully accomplished along-cherished dream, 
the discovery of the source of the Blue 
Nile in 1770. In the course of his jour- 
neys, from 1768 to 1773, in Abyssinia, he 
w'flks made cliief or governor of Ros-el- 
Feel, a fact which illustrates the influence 
ho readily acquired In strange lands. His 
Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile 
(1790) shows much familiarity with Lat. 
and Gk. texts, and in thus building on a 
classical foundation, he Is to be compared 
with James Silk Buckingham (q.v.). The 
scepticism with which his account was 
received in London proved a great dis- 
appointment, and be retired to bis estate 
at Kinnaird. Though a man of notorious 
vanity, ho recovered from his pique sufll- 
cicntly to publish an account of his travels 
in 1790, and tliough the expert criticism of 
its authenticity was then strong, the main 
facts have since been corroborated, 
notably by Lieut.-Col. Playfair. His 
unfinished autobiography was i)ub. in 
T)art in the (1805, 1813) eds. of the 

Trairls. 

Bruce, James Roberi Thomas, see 
Elgin, Eahls of\ 

Bruce, Michael (1746-67), Scottish poet, 
son of a poor weaver. lie was b. at 
Kinnesswood, Kinross-shire. Hi.s edu- 
cation was seriously hampered by his 
interrupted attendance at school, for 
he w'as often required to act as herdsman. 
His health was delicate and his manner 
quiet and devotional. Circumstances 
proved Bufflolontly kind to allow his sub- 
sequent entry into Edinburgh Univ. for 
four sessions, and for a short time he 
kept a school. His longest poem, Loch- 
leven, written in spite of broken health, 
show's the influence of James Thomson. 
His best poem is his Elegy written in 
Sjyring. His promising career was cut 
short by consumption in 1767. The 
authorship of the famous Ode to the 
Cuckoo beginning ‘Hail, beauteous stranger 
of the grove’ is contested, some ascribing 
it to B., others to his editor, the Rov. John 
Logan, who himself claims the Ode oe his. 
See Logan, John. John Logan is alleged 
to have stolon many of his poems. 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329), the national 
hero of Scotland. On the death of his 
father in 1304, he became sixth lord of 
Annandale. At the beginning of his 
career he supported Edward 1., hoping, 
doubtless, to secure his father’s accession 
to the Scottish throne. Thus as earl of 
Garrick he swore fealty to the Eng. 
monarch at Berwick, and in 1297 renewed 
his oath at Carlisle. Shortly after this, 
however, ho served with his vassals, under 
Wallace, the popular leader in the war of 
Independence, but after the capitulation 
of Irvine he was again at peace with 
Edward. In 1298 he was once more a 
rebel, and burned the castle of Ayr, whilst 
flvo^ears later he was again fighting on 
the Eng. side, during the siege of Stirling. 
Henceforward, however, there was no 
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vacillation; ho appears always as cham- 
pion of his nation’s liberty, as one who, 
five centuries later, was to be the inspira- 
tion of many a patriotic song from the 
fervid pen of the national poet. Burns. 
His secret alliance with Lamberton, bishop 
of St. Andrews, undertaken as a means of 
defeatinj^ Edward’s ambitious projects, 
was an important step in his career. For 
of all the clergy, Lamberton had been the 
most loyal supi)orter of Wallace, and was 
therefore, after his meeting with B., a 
firm bond of union between the two leaders 
in the national movement. But the 
turning-point in B.’s career was the 
murder of the lied Comyn, in 1306, on 
the high altar of -the chureh of the Friars 
Minor, Bumfrios. B. had probably made 
some compact with Comyn, who was 
Baliol’s nephew, as to their respective 
claims to the throne. It is certain, at 
least, that when they were together in the 
church, a violent quarrel ensued, tho con- 
sequence of which was that B., in an access 
of uncontrollahlo passion, stabbed bis 
rival. Realising that he was guilts’^ alike 
of assassination and sacrilege, ne ran out- 
side to his followers, crying; ‘I must bo 
off, for I doubt 1 have slain tho Red 
Comyn.’ ‘Doubt,!’ retortcnl Kirkpatrick. 
‘I’ll mak sikkerl’ and witli that he rushed 
into the church to dispatch the dying foe. 
Hastening to Loehmaben Castle, B. 
gathered nis adherents togetlier, and two 
months later was crowned king by the 
bishop of St. Andrews at Scone. Events, 
however, soon happened which seemed to 
fulfil his wife’s prophecy that he would be 
a summer hut not a winter king. In 
June 130G, he was surprised by the carl 
of Pembroke, commaiider-in-ehief of the 
Eng. army, in Methven wood, and was 
compelled to seek refuge in the moors of 
Athole. Two months later he suffered a 
second defeat, near the head of Loch 
Tay, at the hands of the Comyn’s uncle, 
lord of Lorn. Leaving his (lueen at Kil- 
drumraie Castle, Aberdeenshire, he was 
obliged to lead a wanderer’s life in tlie 
W. Highlands, until ho managed to escai)o 
to the ^3. of Rathlin (off Antrim, Treiaiid). 
Many are the stories, which Barbour col- 
lected from the people themselves, of the 
hairbreadth escapes of B. and of liis 
valour and calm submission throughout 
all the vicissitudes of fortune. Mean- 
while his friends at home gave him up for 
dead, and Edward proceeded with his 
work of vengeance. The castle of Kil- 
drummie was eapMired, its defenders were 
slain, and the queen was ruthlessly taken 
from the sanctuary of St. Duthne;, at 
Tain. B.’s lands were confiscated and ho 
and his followers were excommunicated. 
But B.’s days of hardshij) and reverse 
were nearly over. Early in 1307 he landed 
at Carrick, and though he was forced for 
a time to take refuge in the tiills of Ayr- 
shire, he rallied his forces, and at Loudon 
Hill subdued the Eng. under the earl of 
Pembroke. His final success was assured 
by the death, in 1307, of his formidable 
adversary. King Edward. Edward 11. so 
effectually Avasted time over tho funeral 
and the fascinations of court life, that by 
1308 B. w'as in possession of all the great 


castles, with the exception of Stirling. 
And tnis stronghold, too, fell into Ins 
hands after his memorable defeat of the 
Eng. at Bannockburn (1 314). Ris superior 
generalship had deprived tho enemy of 
their huge numerical adva,ntage. It was 
an epocli-ranking victory, for never again 
did an Eng. monarch eojiqucr Scotland. 
In 1318 B. captured Berwick, wliich was 
henceforth a Scottish, instead of an Eng., 
frontier tn. On tho accession of Edward 
TTL, the Scots made wide incursions into 
tho N. countries, but the treaty of 
Northampton (]3‘28) finally closed hos- 
tilities. By its chief clause ‘Scotland 
shall remain to Robert, king of Scots, and 
his heirs, free and undivided from Eng- 
land, without any subjection, servitude, 
claim, or demand whatsoever.’ The 
lighting days of B. were now over. The 
last two years of his life were passed at 
Cardross Castle, on the Firth of C’Jyde. 
He was a victim to the ravages of leprosy, 
wliich he bad contracted during liis eaiii- 
paigns. On his death liis heart was 
extracted, embalmed, and given to Sir 
James Douglas, who was to have carried 
it to Jerusalem, but he d. whilst fighting 
the Moors in Spain. The relic was finally 
deT»osl(cd In the monastery of Melrose, 
whilst B.’s body was buried in tho abbey 
church, Dunfermline. In Sir Walter 
Scott’s poems will be found many refer- 
cnees to this story. Such was the end of 
the Scottish national champion. His dis- 
tinction as lawgiver and administrator 
was not inferior to his military genius. 
Besides proAidiug equal justice for rich 
and poor, reforming tlio abuses of tho 
feudal laws, and procuring a settlement 
of the succession from tho est ates, he made 
many wise i)rovisions for tlie defence of 
the realm; the garrisoning of tns. and 
border castles, tho arming of able-bodied 
men, etc. Nor did be neglect commerce. 
The constant encouragement he gave to 
shipbuilding suggests that he foresaw its 
future importance to his country. Lives 
bv Sir II. Maxwell, 1897; A. F. Mmison, 
1899. 

Bruce of Melbourne, Sir Stanley Mel- 
bourne Bruce, first Viscount {h. 1883), 
Australian statesman, was b. at Melbourne 
(Victoria), son of John Bruce, and 
was educated at Melbourne Grammar 
School, and at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
He was called to the Bsir in the Middle 
Temple in 1907; but soon afterwards 
became a partner in tho Australian im- 
porting firm of Paterson, Laing Bruces. 
He served in ttie First World War as an 
officer of tho Royal Fusiliers; was wounded 
at Suvia Bay, and again in France; and, 
having been awarded the Military Cross, 
was invalided, and returned to Australia 
in 1917. Ill 1918 he entered the Common- 
wealth I’arliament as member for Flinders, 
in 1921 he represented Australia at the 
League of Nations Assembly, and became 
Commonwealth treasurer; second-in-com- 
mand to Wm. Morris Hughes, tho Prime 
Minister — an ex-member of the Labour 
party, who had formed a National party, 
to which B. adhered as a member of the 
Ijiheral wing. In 1922, on the resignation 
of Mr. Hughes, B. became Prime Minister 
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tmd minister for external affairs, forming 
a coalition of the National and Country 
parties. He was in London in 1923, and 
was made a Privy Councillor. He also 
attended the Imperial Conference of 1926. 
Ho added to Ids duties those of minister 
of health, 1927-28, and of minister of 
tera., 1928-29. In 1929, having been 
frustrated in his efforts to work the 
Commonwealth Labour Arbitration Law, 
ho introduced a Bill to abolish the federal 
jui’isdielion in arbitration cases. He was 
outvoted on this measure, the opposition 
being led by his tormei* chief, Mr. Hughes, 
and was heavily defeated at the ensuing 
general election, being succeeded as 
premier by the Labour leader, Mr. Scullin. 
Became resident minister in London in the 
late Joseph l^yons’s first (Munet, 1932, 
and, later, high commissioner for Ans- 
ti’alia in London. President of tbo 
Council of the League of Nations, 193(5. 
His long term of ntheo as high commis- 
sioner for Australia in London was not 
eiuled until after the Second World War. 
Raised to the peerage after the war. 

Bruce, William Speirs (1807-1921), 
Scottish explorer aud geographer, son of 
Samuel Noble 1 5., au Edinburgh sur- 
geon, In 1892 ho went out as naturalist 
of the Balmna, one of a little fleet of four 
ships bound for the Antarctic and the 
adjacent seas. This expedition went out 
chieliy in the interests of eomnierce — to 
l<K)k for the valuable Gr€‘enlaud whale. 
But the Royal Society and the Meteoro- 
logical Society equii)pod the fleet with 
seientiflo instruments, and api)ointed 
officers t o undertake the work of observa- 
tion and research. In 1902 he was the 
leader of an expedition of wdiich he wrote 
a report: The Scott itih National Antarctic 
.Expedition — Scientific Results of the Voyage 
of the S.Y. * Scotia* during the Years 
i ()0 2 ~ 4 : On this expedition lie discovered 
Coats Land. In 1911 ho issued Polar 
Exploration. His later studies were 
chiefly of Spitsbergen, which ho had 
visited at tbo end of last century, and 
wbiidi ho revisited 1906, 1912, 1914. and 
1919. 

Brucea is a genus of plants of the 
Simariibacese, named in honour of Janies 
Bruec, the traveller iu Abyssinia. B. 
antidysenterica is a native of Abyssinia and 
is said to bo a tonic and an astringent; the 
leaves and seeds of B. Sumatrana aro 
intensely bitter and possess the same 
medicinal properties. 

Bruch, Max (1838 1920), Cer. musical 
e(*m])qHer, b. at CVilogno. His early 
leaching was by his mother, lie won the 
Mozart l^rize at Fra iiii fort and then 
studied under Hiller and Reinecko at 
(.'ologuo and afterwards became a music 
teacher there. His first opera was a 
setting of Goethe’s Schcrz, List \md Bache 
(Cologne, 1858); his second, Lorelei 
(Mannheim, 1863). Later he went to 
Berlin where he wrote an indifferent opera, 
Hermione (1872). He resided in England 
troin 1880 to 1883 and was for a time 
conductor of tbo Liverpool Idiilharmonic. 
in 1893 ho was made director of the IToe- 
sohulo in Berlin. His reputation in 
Germany rests cldefly on such works as 


Erithjof (1864) for male chorus and 
orchestra and Odysseus (1872) for mixed 
chorus and orchestra; but he is best 
known in England for his instrumental 
works, especially those for violin or cello 
with orchestra, of which the G minor 
Violin Concerto is the most famous, 
oMiers being Kol Nidrei for cello and 
orchestra and the Scottish Rhapsody. 

Bruchsal, manufacturing tn. and rail- 
way centre on the Saalbach, 12 m. N.E. 
of liarlsruhe, in Baden. It has one of 
the finest castles in Germany. Pop . 
17,000. 

Bruobus is the ty ideal genus of the 
coleopterous fn truly Bruchidre. The fe- 
males deposit tlieir eggs in the seed-cases 
of leguminous plants, and the matured 
larva feeds on the seeds, and may thus do 
much damage. B. pisi is a native of 
Britain which devours peas, B. fabea 
beans, aud B. granarius vetelies and 
beans. 

Brucine (CmHj.NjO,), vegetable alka- 
loid found iu company with strychnine in 
mix vomica and false Angostura bark, 
from which latter it was first isolated in 
1819 by Pellotier and Caventon. B. is a 
tertiary base closely allied with strych- 
nine, but is more soluble in alcohol and 
water, is less bitter, and has a much less 
poisonous effect on the system. The an- 
hydrous alkaloid melts at 178“. The 
crystalline form is prismatic and contains 
ordinarily four moleculos of water. It 
turns a bright red colour with nitric acid, 
which yields nibro-derivativos, and at the 
same time acts as au oxidising agent. 

Bruck;l. Small tn. of Lower Austria, 
on the Leitha, 24 m. S.E. of Vienna. It 
dates from the third c.entury, and has a 
tine castle. Pop. 6000. 2. Tn. in 

Upper Styria, Austria, near the conffueuce 
of the Mur and Miirz, 108 m. S.W. of 
Vienna by rail. Pop. 11,000. 3. Mrkt. 

tn. in Bavaria, on the lltignitz, 15 m. 
W. of Munich by rail. The Cistercian 
monastery is now used tus barracks. Pop. 
5000. 4. Tn. in Switzerland {see Brugu). 

Briickenau, favshionable watering-place 
of Lower Franconia, Bavaria, 36 m. 
N.W. of Wiirzburg, with mineral springs, 
pleasantly situated in the valley of the 
-Sinn, about 2 m. from the tn. Poju 2400. 

Brucker, Johann Jakob (1G96- 1770), 
Ger. historian of philosophy. He was a 
native of Augsbui-g, and was educatcil at 
Jena Univ., where he graduated in 1718. 
In 1723 ho became par. minister of Kauf- 
bcuren. aud eight years later was elected 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin. His cidef work is Historia Critica 
Philosophioi (1742-44), whicli attained 
immediate success. His other works, 
now little known, include Olium VindelL 
cum (1731) and Erste Anfangsgrunde dcr 
Philosophischer Geschichie (1751). 

Bruckner, Alexander (1834- 9(5), Russian 
historian, b. at St. Petersburg. Ho was 
intended for commercial life, but, re- 
nouncing this, be became a student first 
at Heidolb'erg, then at Jena, then at 
Berlin. He was appointed to tlie chair of 
hist, at St. Petersburg, Odessa, and Dorpat 
successively. B. wrote in Russian and in 
Ger. He is known chiefly by his very 
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notable works on the hist, of civilisation. 
His Eulturhistorische Studien was pub. in 
1878. Other works are: Peter der Orosse 
(1879); Katherina die Zweite (1883); 
Beitrdge zur KxiUuroeschichte Russlands 
(1887); Geschichle Russlande bis z. Ende 
der j 8. Jahrhunderts (1896-1913). 

Bruckner, Anton (1824-96), Austrian 
organist and composer. He was the sue- 
cessful competitor for the post of organist 
at Linz Cathedral in 18.53; thou ho 
became organist at the Hofkapelle, in 
Vienna, where he was also a prof, at the 
conservatorium. He is noted for his 
wonderful extemporisations. B. played 
in Paris and London in 1869. Among his 
compositions his nine symphonies arc the 
most important, but he remains outside 
(Termany and Austria an enigmatic 
figure (Scholes). He may bo classified as 
a classic-romantic, with, it is said by some, 
a resemblance to Schubert . 

Brudenell, James Thomas, see Cardi- 
gan, Earl of. 

Brueghel (Breughel), Pieter (c. 1529- 
69), Flemish painter and founder of the 
family of that name, w'hich became 
famous for painters. B. at Brueghel, 
near Bruges, he was the son of a peasant, 
and received instruction during his youth 
in painting, afterward.^ travelling fairly 
extensively in France and Italy. Ho 
became a member of the academy of 
Antwerp about the year 1551. His work 
is distinguished by its humour, and he 
generally portrays a rustic subject. His 
son Pieter (1564-1637) is known as Hell 
B., because of the w'eirdness of the subjects 
which he usually chose to paint. Another 
son, Jan (c. 1569-1642), known as Velvet 
B., is noted for bis studies of still life and 
for his land and sea-scapes. Ho travelled 
extensively in Italy, living for some time 
there. He i)ainted parts of the landscapes 
of some of Hubens’s pictures. 

Bruening, Heinrioh (6. 1884), Ger. 

statesman and economist, b. in Munster 
of a middle-class family; had a brilliant 
school career but was shy and delicate. 
Studied law at Mimich, hist, and literaturo 
at Strasbourg, and political science at 
MUnster and Bonn. Volunteered for 
military service and was a machine-gun 
officer and, later, a member of Wintor- 
feldt’s ‘suicide group.’ The war gave 
him confidence, and in 1918 he drifted to 
an organisation which sought to interest 
the univ. type of mind in social work. 
Became secretary to Stegerwald, founder 
of the ( 'atholic trade union movement 
and PruKsiaii minister for social welfare. 
When Stegerwald became Prime Minister 
of Prussia, B. succeeded him as manager 
of the Catholic trade unions. In 1924 
Stegerwald secured his election to the 
Reichstag for Breslau. B. soon became 
famous as an orator with a grip of facts 
and figures. In 1929 he was elected pari, 
leader of the Catholic Centre party — a 
victory of the anti -Socialist right wdng. 
V^hen, in 1932, Hindenburg accepted him 
aa chancellor of the Reich, B. was the 
youngest man who had ever held that 
office. Initiated dictatorial rule with 
emergency decrees owing to the inability 
of any party to provide a w'orking 


majority in the Reichstag. But his 
tenure of office ended after a few months, 
ostensibly on account of his small-holdings 
scheme for E. Prussia, which certainly 
excited the animosity of the landowmers, 
but really because he was anti -Nazi in 
sympathy and tried to restrain the abases 
of the Nazi loaders. While he may go 
down to hist, os the philosopher-economist 
who was really responsible for the final 
overthrow of democratic institutions in 
Germany, and for the introduction of a 
tyranny founded on a distortion of the 
principles of Plato’s Republic, he was u 
conscientious chancellor about whose 
Christian principles and sincere intentions 
there can be no doubt. After a year of 
Nazi rule, ho left Germany. Became 
supernumerary fellow and lecturer in 
political theory at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, 1937. Went to America to become 
lecturer and tutor at Harvard Univ. in 
the hist, of gov. and econonil(;s. Conmilt 
R. T. Clark, The Fall of the German 
Republic, 1935. 

Brueys, David Augustin do (1640-1723), 
Fr. theologian and dramatic author. 
B. early abandoned his career as a 
lawyer, and gave himself up to theological 
controversy. Attempting to refute Bos- 
suet, he was himself converted by Bossuet 
from Protestantism to Catholicism, be- 
came a priest, and wrote now chiefly with 
the object of converting Protestants. An 
ardent frequenter of the Com6die-Fran- 
caiae, B. soon began to write plays liim- 
self, generally in collaboration with Pala- 
prat, so as to avoid pubhahing in Ids ow’n 
name. He gained his reputation chiefly 
as the author of Le Grondcur, Sot toujours 
sot, and UAvocat Patelin. This last 
comedy (an adaptation of a medieval 
farce) gave rise to the adjective patelin 
applied to a person who tries to gain his 
ends by flattery nnd flue words. 

Bruges (Flemish, Brugge), the city of 
bridges, cap. of the prov. of W. Flanders, 
Belgium, situated about 60 m. from 
Brussels and 8 m. from the N. Soa, at the 
junction of sov. important railways and 
canals. It Is situated in lat. 51 12', 
long. 3^ 13' E. The tn. still keeps its 
medieval appearance to a very groat 
extent, and the effect of this is added to 
by the retention of its old city w’alls and 
its medieval fortified gates, making of 
Bruges the most picturesque tn. of Bel- 
gium. The old city is remarkable for the 
nntiqidty and grandeur of its old (tothic 
buildings. In particular two of Its Gothic 
buildings, both of which date back to the 
fourteenth century, may be mentioned, 
the cathedral of St. Sauveur and the 
church of Notre-Dame. The cathedral 
still has a mugnifleent appearance, but 
was much damaged in the fire of the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and con- 
tains a number of interesting and valuable 
pictures. The church of Notre -Dame con- 
tains the tomb of Charles the Bold and of 
his daughter Mary of Burgundy, and has 
also a collection of marble statues, one of 
which is by Michelangelo. Amongst other 
buildings of interest which may be men- 
tioned are: the Halle with a Gothic belfry 
and the most magnificent chimes In 
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Europe; ttjo EaJaee ol Justice, and the 
hotel de villc. The chief manuf. of the 
tu. is lace, which gives employment to a 
very great number of people. Other 
nianufs. are linen, w’oollen, and cotton, 
yoa.pt, bristles, em])roidery, and printing. 
By means of its canal communications it 
can trade witli a numl)er of tljc parts of 
Euroi)e, and in pai*tlciilar mention may 
be made of the ship canal to Zoebrugge, 
which ha.s opened up and developed the 
trade with Hull. Tbo hist, of tlio tn. is 
also interesting. It dates probably from 
before I be scM iitli century, and owes its 
name to the fact that tho city originated 
at a bridge (hrufj) ovrr an inlet of the sen. 
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Tlie spot was first fortifled by Count 
Baldwin of the Iron Arm, who made it his 
chief residonco. By tho twelfth century 
it was rcc(.)gnisc(i as ttio most Impoidant 
tn. in, and the cap. of, Flanders, and it 
was hero that the variotts counts wore 
proclaimed. During the thirteenth and 
fourteenth contui'ies B. claimed epual 
place with Ghent, and was tho recognised 
centre of tiio Ilansoatio League in middle 
N. Euro{)o. Its commcjve was developed 
along wise lines, and it si)eedily assumed 
and for some time kept the premier posi- 
tion amongst tho trading t ns. of Europe. 
Tho order of tiio Golden Fleece was iusti- 
tuted luu'c by Philip the Good in 14;i0. 
Ill the tifteenth contury it roso up in revolt 
against tho Duke Maximilian, and tho 
measures of repression which were adopted 
gave the first severe blow to the trade of 
tho city. Its pop. at this time probably 
exceeded 200,000. The decline was com- 
pleted l)y tho persecution of Alva and 
Philip It.: and additionally by tho silting 


up of the estuary on which tlie city was 
situated. Many of the traders anti mer- 
chants fled the tn., and its prosperity 
rapidly declined. It w^as captured by tho 
Fr. in 1704, and became part of the 
United Netherlands in 1815. Later, in 
1S3U, it became a port of tho kingdom of 
Belgium. It was occupied by the (Jers. 
during the four years of the First World 
War, but little damage was done to it. 
It was again occupied by the Oers. from 
PJtO to 1044. In 1042, when the Gcih. 

1 organised a defcissive lino along the 
1 coast P2 m. deep, the city became crowded 
I with refugees from tlie coastal belt. Tiio 
i pop. at the present time la 53,000. 

Bruges, Roger of. Srr Weyden, 

itOGIKK VAN DFU. 

Brugg, tu. of 4000 iiihab. in the Swiss 
canton of Aargau. In the nuiscum are 
many relics of tlu; lloni. camp Vindonissa. 

; The large lunatic asylum of Kdiiiiorsfcldcn 
has taken tho place of the abiiey dissolved 
I in 1523. but tho disused cliurch has liccn 
1 restored and contains the skulls of four 
I Austrian kniglits and a duche.ss. The 
j par. cJiurch of B. dates from LLSO. 

Brugmansia. Parasitic plant beloiigiiig 
! to tlie Katllcsiaccje. or tho larger order 
1 Cytinaccoo. There are only three species, 

I nil ftf which are natives of tho Malay 
1 Archipelago, and they are all devoid of 
i chloropliyll and foliage leaves. They are 
I parasitic on roots of Legurninosfc. 

Brugsch, Heinrich Karl (1827 -U4), 
einiuent Egyptologist, was the son of a 
cavalry olKcer, and was b. in tlie bariacks 
at Berlin. The patronage of Frederick 
William IV. enabled him to visit the prin. 
museums of Europe, and he first went to 
Egypt in 1853, being sent there by the 
I Prussian Gov. He there made the friend- 
i ship of Mariette, the Fr. archfieologist, 
and joined him in his excavations at 
Memidds. He was for some time prof, 
of oriental languages at Gdttingcn, but 
afterwards (1870) became director of tho 
school of Egyptology at Caii'o. Among 
his chief works woi*e G^'ngraphischt^ lur 
schriften ((ltdagptificher Denkmdler (18.57- 
18C0) and Geschichte AgypUns unter den 
Pharaonen (1877). 

Briihl, tn. of llhineland, Germany, 8 m. 

1 S.W. of Cologne, pleasantly situated on a 
'spur of the Eifel Range; pop. 12,000. 
i Briihl, Heinrich, Count von (1700 (J3), 
chief minister and favourite of Frederick 
Augustus II. (otherwise known as Angus 
tus III.), king of Poland and elector of 
Saxony, b. at VVeisseufels. Beginning 
life as a page in the service of the Duolicss 
Elizabeth of Saxe-\\ eissenfols, lie liecame 
Prime Minister to Augustus TI. in 1740, 
and aided and abetted that monareii in 
all bis extravagant ways. TTo played fast 
and loose with the flnam es of tlie country 
to sucii an extent that when the Seven 
Years war broke out. Augustus eould 
only send a small force to meet Frederick 
of Prussia, and his army was hopelessly 
beaten by Frederick at Pirna. His library 
of 02.000 vols. now' forms part of the 
library at Dresden. 

Bruin, Cornelius, see BiiUYN. 

Bruises, injuries in which there is neither 
breaking of' the slcin nor breaking or 
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dislocation ot bones when the part of a sen- 
tient body is struck by a blow or pinched. 
They are accompanied by discoloration of 
the affected part and generally some 
swelling. The discoloration depends both 
on tho nature of the part struck and the 
condition of the person; soft parts are 
more affected than others, the lax tissues 
of the eyelids being cspeciallj’ liable, and 
fat people more than thin. Tho dis- 
coloi’ation is produced by the rupture of 
small blood-vessels below the skin and 
the passage of blood from them into 
neighbouring parts, the quantity of blood 
effused controlling the colour of tho injury. 
In severe cases the su))cutaneous tissues 
may bo ruptured, while in tho limit the 
Posh may bo so crushed as to produce 
gangrene. Tho muscles may also bo 
jiffcctcd cither by a great and sndden 
muscular effort or by a blow, and there is 
a chance of tho muscle l)eing paralysed or 
even being entirely killed. A surface 
hone when stjnek will generally produce 
a swelling of tho periosteum, and the 
l)rulsing of certain vital parts is accom- 
panied by nausea and faintness. In 
persons affected with constitutional 
diseases such as gout or rheumatism, 
it is generally found that their particular 
disease attacks most seriously any part 
that has been bruised seriously at any 
time. Bruising of the brain and spinal 
cord which may result from blows on tho 
head or severe shaking are known as 
concussion. It is often necessary to know 
whether a bruise has been inflicted before 
or after death, there being a period (about 
two liours) after death in which a hrnisc 
can be inflicted although less seriously 
than before. Those inflicted after death 
can bo distinguished from others by the 
fact that they are not generally accom- 
panied l)y swelling, and an incision fails 
to discover much coagulated blood. The 
treatment of a bruise will depend upon its 
nature and tho time which has elapsed 
since it was obtained. A cold compress 
helps to stop tlie hfeniorrhago from the 
l)lood-vcsscls and at tho same time favours 
coagulation, the cold ra\v beefsteak of the 
pugilist being a remedy of this type. 
During this process the T)art treated 
should be at rest. When, however, the 
bruise has been left to itself and the dis- 
coloration is in evidence, tho treatment 
consists in promoting circulation in tho 
part for the purpose of carrying away tho 
coagulated hloo<l. Brisk movement or 
massage has this effect, or use may he 
made of local stimulants such as friar’s 
balsam or poultices of hazeline. All 
sevcjo cases should be taken to a doctor 
as soon as possible, or unpleasant com- 
plications may set in, 

Briilov, or Brylov, Constantin Karl 
Pavlovitch (1799-1853), Russian painter, 
6. at 8t. Petersburg, and d. at Marciano, 
near Rome. At Rome he made copies 
from Raphael, by order of the tsar, the 
most notable being ‘L’Pcole d’ALhdnes.’ 
On his return to Russia, lie was appointed 
painter to the court, and in 183G prof, at 
the St. Petersburg Ac'adcniy. Among his 
most notcvvortliy pictm es are ‘Le Dernier 
Jour (le l^)nip6i’; ‘La Mort d’Inez dc 


Castro*; ‘Lo Si^ge de la ville de Pskov’; 
‘La Mort de Laocodn’; ‘Le Baiser de 
Judas*; ‘Portrait do la grande-duchesso 
Olga Nikolaievna*; and ‘L’Invaslou do 
Rome par Oens6rie.* 

Bruniaire, the name (moaning ‘foggy 
month’) of the second month of th (3 
Republican calendar, estab. in France in 
1793. Tho eighteenth H. (of the year 
Vlll.), corresponding with Nov. 9, 1799, 
of tho Gregorian calendar, was the day on 
which Napoleon overthrew tho Directory 
and replaced it by the Consulate, 

Brumath (Rom. Brocomagus), tii. of 
dept. Bas-Rhin, France, with 5700 iniiab. 
Tho forest of B. is a favoiu’ite resort of 
the Strashurg townsfolk. 

Brummell, George Bryan (1778-1840), 
known as ‘Beau Brummell,* was b. in 
London. He was educated at Eton and 
Oriel College, Oxford, and a few yeai*s 
later, upon inheriting a fortnno of £30,000, 
he gave himself np to the pleasures of 
society in London. He attained notoriety 
for Ids taste in dross, though that, while 
elegant and precise, was never exti-ava- 
gant. For many years he enjoyed tho 
friendship of the Pilnce of Wales (after- 
wards George IV.), but they quarrelled in 
1813, and soon afterwards gambling losses 
drove him to France. He lived at Calais 
for fourteen years, and then (1830) was 
appointed consul at Caen. A few years 
later he sank into imbecility, and d. in tho 
asylum of Bon Sauveur, (’acn. See 
W. Connely, The Heipn of JJeau lirummell, 
1940. 

Brummen, tii. near Zutiflion, in the 
Netherlands. Tho Dutch state railway 
here crosses the R. Yssel. Villas of 
wealthy Dutch merchants. Pop. 8000. 

Brun, Charles Le, or Lebrun, sec Le Brun. 

Brun, Cornelius, see Bruyn. 

Brun, Rudolf, Swiss magistrate, d. in 
13C0. Me headed an insurrection in liLs 
native tn. of Ziirich, had himself pro- 
claimed dictator, and prevailed upon tho 
people to establish a new constitution. 
These events led to his becoming the first 
burgomaster of Zurich. After a long 
^struggle with tho deposed magistrates tho 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria persuaded him 
to receive a pension and a sum of money 
in exchange for which he made peace. 

Brun, Mario Louise filisabeth Vigee le, 
see Lk Brun. 

Brunanburh is tho name of a place, tho 
site of which is not now known, it is 
said to Jiave been Brunswark, or Birrens- 
wark, in Dumfrit'sshirc. It is also located 
in Liucoliishir(\ Vf»rk‘-hi*’‘\ and Tjfuvashin* 
TJie place is (■(‘Ici-raied a-. h:j\ in': b(‘e!i i iie 
spot where AVlicislan and l^ili:mllnd his 
brother won a great victory in 937 over 
the Eiig. Danes, joined by Aulaf of Den- 
mark and Constantine of Scotland. As 
tho invaders entered the country by the 
ITumher and marched southward, tho 
l).atUe is most likely to liavo been fought 
in Idncolnshire. After Athclstan bad 
defeated tlie Danes and their allies at B., 
ho annexed Northumbria, and thus be- 
came tho first monarch of England to 
reign with undisputed authority. A 
HtliTlng ballad was composed in com- 
memoration of tho victory, is found in 
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the Angrlo-Saxon ChronicJe. Lord Tenuy- 
son wrote a fine version of it. 

Brunck, Richard Frangois Philippe 
(1729-1803), Fr. classical scholar. He 
was b, at Strasbiirg, and educated at the 
Jesuits* College, Paris. As military com- 
missary he participated in the Sreven 
Years war. He ed. many cds. of the 
(Jk. classios, the first being the Antholoaia 
(jtnrca, in which his innovations on the 
conventional mode of criticism, startled 
European scholars. Ho took part in the 
Pevolution, lost his pension, a,nd was 
imprisoned at Pesaneoii. ITo had broiigld. 
out an ed. of Plautus in 1788 and was 
about to republish it when ho d. 

Brundisium, see BuiNinsi. 

Brune, Guillaume Marie Anne (17G3- 
1815), Fr. marshal, b. at Brives-la- 
Gaillardo, Corr6zo. He commenced study- 
ing for law in Paris, and later became a 
journalist. His friendship with Danton 
was begun here and also his alliance with 
tljo Jacobins. He took part in the mili- 
tary operations of the 13th Vend6miairo 
as a l)rigadier-general. Ho served under 
Napoleon in 1 790, ami two years later com- 
manded the Fr. army in Switzerland. 
Against the Anglo -Russian attack on 
Amstervlam iri 1799 ho won a complete 
victory. On Napoleon’s adoption of the 
imperial title in 1801 he was appointed 
maishal. Tn Aug. 181.5 ho was murdered 
by tlio Royalists. 

Bruneau, Louis Charles Bonaventure 
Alfred (1857-1934), Fr. musical composer, 
b. in Paris. Studied under Massenet, and 
took second Grand l*rix at Paris con- 
servatoire. Best known as a writer of 
dramatic music, his first score, Le Jith'e, 
produced at the Op6ra-Comiquc in 1891, 
not only being generally praised but 
.notable as a work which has strongly in- 
’tiiieuced the development of the modern 
Fr. school. Oi)inion is divided on the 
merits of his later work, some critics 
regarding his technique a.s rather crude. 
The libretto of Le Rih'e was written by 
Louis Gallet after Zola’s novel, and after 
that B, worked in close co-operation witli 
Zola. Was musical critic to Le Fiuaro. 

Bruneck, tn. in the S, Tyrol, Italy, 
charmingly situated opposite the mouth 
of the Tiiufcrer Tai, overlooked by an old 
castle of the bishops of Brixen. Pop. 3300. 

Brunei, Muslim sultanate situated on 
tliO N.W. coast of Borneo. It is a 
Brit, protected state included in the 
federation of Malaya. Area about 2280 
sq. m., with a coastline of 100 m., 
lying between 4° 5' and O'" 2' N. lat. and 
ILP 3' and 115° 22' E. long., with pop. of 
4 8,000, under Brit, atlininistration since 
1900, Tlie chief tu. benrs the same name 
as Uie sultanate and lias a pop. of 12,000. 
The mily other tn. of any size is Knala. 
Belait nt the S,\V. end of the slate’s 
seaboard. Climate hot and moist with 
cool nights. The inLanor is largely 
jungle with much timber of value. Rain- 
fall varies between 100 and 200 in. for 
different parts of the state. Apart from 
the oil and agric. activities, the only major 
industry is tlio iireparation of bark extract, 
or ciitch, from mangrove. Besides this, 
there are native crafts, the chief of which 


arc the inanuf. of silverware and brass ware 
a nd the weaving of siJk and cotton sarongs. 
The B. silversmiths are perhaps the most 
famous of the Malay Archipelago. The 
chief agric. products are rubber, sago, and 
rice. Oil was first found In 1914, but 
ttjcre w’as no production on a commercial 
scale until 1932. The forests of B. repre- 
sent one of tiie greatest potential assets 
of the state, but the industry is in an 
unsatisfactory condition. The chief ex- 
ports are crude oil, plantation rubber, and 
eiitcb. There are two wireless stations. 
The state has an interesting and some- 
wliat varied hist. A state named l^uni, 
forty -five days’ sail from Java, is men- 
tioned sov. times in the annals of the 
Sung dynasty, which ruled over S. China 

A. D. 9G0-1280, and it is practically certain 
that the reference i.s to B. In tlio four- 
teenth century B. owed allegianco to 
Malacca. By the sixteenth century it 
had risen to great power and, in the reign 
of Sultan Bolkin, its authority extended 
not only over the N. part of the is. of 
Borneo, but also over the Sulu Is. and 
part of the Philippines. The first Euro- 
pean account of B. is that of Pigafetta, 
who sailed with Magellan on bis famous 
voyage round the world. Pigafetta saw 

B. in 1521 and was greatly impressed by 
the splendour of the court and the size of 
the tu. Towurds the end of tlie sixteenth 
(ientury the power of B. began to decline 
and by the middle of the nineteentii cen- 
tury it had fallen hopelessly into decay. 
By a treaty made in 1888 B. was ji laced 
under the protection of Great Britairi, and 
in 1906 administration was entrusted to a 
Brit, resident, who is now adviser to the 
governor-general of the federation of 
Malaya. 

Brunei, Isambard Kingdom (180G-59), 
son of the eciually famous engineer, Sir 
M. 1. B., was b. at Portsmouth. At a 
very early age he showed flic possession 
of those qualities w'hlch are essential to a 
goo<I engineer and draughtsman, and ho 
w.'is sent at the age of fourteen to tlie 
allege Henri Qujitre in Paris to study. 
T'hree years later he entered his father’s 
ottice, and in 1831 his plans for the 
Clifton suspension bridge ^ve^o adopted, 
and he was put in charge of the work. 
The bridge, however, was not completed 
until after his death, owing to lack of 
funds, but his plans wvre strictly adhered 
to. and the cliains of the Ilungerford sus- 
pension bridge were used in its construc- 
tion, since that liridge, erected by him in 
1811-45, liad been superseded by tho 
Charing Cross railway bridge in 1862. 
From 1833 to 184G he was the chief 
( ikgineer of (lie G.W.U.: lu re lie Mciiieved 
many triumphs, es]uuiaJly in his con- 
-h'uction of cauals. In ;i(ldiUo]i to his 
work as a railway engirieiT, B. also con- 
structed tho first steamboat whieli made 
regular voyages between America and this 
country ; this was the Great ILcstern, whicii 
he constructed for tho railway company 
of that name. He was also the designer 
of the Great Rritam; his greatest achieve- 
ment w'as tho construction of tho Great 
Eastern^ but he only lived long enough to 
see her get afloat, and did not witness 
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the beginning ot her great voyages. The 
(ireat Eastern started on its first voyage on 
Sept. 7, 1859, and on Sept 15 the great 
engineer d. In addition to his railway 
and ocean steam navigation work he also 
helped in the eonstrnction of manv docks 
throughout the country. His skill and 
ability were generally recognised through- 
out England, and he was made a F.R.S., 
and an hon. D.C.L. of Oxford. 

Brunei, Sir Marc Isambard (1769-1849), 
inventor and engineer, was b. at Haeciuc- 
ville in Normandy. Ho was originally 
intended for the church, but showed a 
natural ability for mathematics and 
mechanics, and ultimately joined the 
navy. With the navy ho served for some 
six years, until, on returning to E'ranee in 
1792, he found the revolution at Its height, 
and being a pronounced royalist he left 
the country for the U.S.A. Here, in 1793, 
ho began his career as an engineer. Ho 
became chief engineer for New York, and 
erected a new arsenal for the city, fitting 
it with some ingenious machinery for 
boring of his own invention. He sailed 
for England in 1799, and submitted some 
plana for making ships’ blocks, which 
were ultimately accepted by the Gov. 
His machinery saved the Gov. a con- 
siderable amount of money in the first 
year’s working, and ho was appointed to 
carry out many other plans for the Gov. 
at various dockyards. He made experi- 
ments in steam navigation, and advised 
the Gov. to adopt steam tugs for toking 
warships out to sea, but in 1814, after 
some actual experiments, the Gov. refused 
to adopt the idea. In 1821 ho became a 
bankrupt owing to his financial mis- 
management and also owing to the fire 
which destroyed his stiwmills at Battersea. 
His chief claini to fame — and he has many 
— is the part which he played in the con- 
struction of the tunnel under the Thames. 
The start was made in 1825; the riv. 
broke through the roof twice, once in 1827 
and again in 1828. The work was dis- 
continued in the latter year, and was not 
again taken up until 1835, the tunnel 
being finally opened in 1843. Together 
with his son, I. K. Brunei, ho made many 
experiments. Knighted in 1841, and in 
1829 received the order of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1379-1446), It. 
architect, b. at Florence. To him a 
revival of the Bom. style Is to bo attri- 
buted. His natural aptitude for mechan- 
ism altered his father’s Intention of arrang- 
ing for him to follow the profession of 
notary, and ho was accordingly appren- 
ticed to a goldsmith, where he quickly 
mastered all that was to be learnt. In 
1441 he entered a competition for design- 
ing the gates of the San Giovanni bap- 
tistery. He won merit, though no award. 
He later applied the laws of perspective to 
his works, and obtained the contract to 
complete the church of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, in Florence. This is his greatest 
masterpiece, while not far behind in 
greatness of achievement is the Pitti 
palace in the same tn. He d, in Florence, 
April 16. 

Bruneti6re, Ferdinand (1849-1906), Fr. 


author and critic. He was educated at 
the Lyc6e Louis le Grand, served in the 
Franco-Ger. war, then led for some years 
a precarious life as a teacher. He began 
to write for the Itevuedes Deux Mondes in 
1875, and became its editor in 1893. 
From 1886 to 1895 he was prof, of the Fr. 
language at the ficole Normale; during 
this time, too, he lectured with great 
brilliance, chiefly on Fr. literature. An 
event in B.’s life — his conversion from 
materialism to Catholicism — caused an 
immense sensation throughout France. 
The first hint of this change was given in 
a sj)ceeh at Besanvon in 1894, and B. made 
his famous declaration of faith in 1899, 
aft(T a i)rivate interview with the poi)e. 
His article, ‘La Science et la Hcligloii,’ in 
the Revue des Deux blondes, roused figainst 
him the wrath of almost the whole of 
intellectual Franco, and caused a sensa- 
tion which did not die down for years. 
In it B. proclaimed ‘la banquoroute de 
la science’; ho Insinuated that science had 
failed to keep certain of her promises, and 
maintained that Christianity was still, and 
must be, a force to be reckoned with. To 
refute some unjust criticisms he wrote 
another article in honour of science. But 
for ten years onwards he made speeches 
and p>ub. writings (such as Le Besoin de 
croire and Le Motif d'esp6rer) to defeml 
his new faith. Among B.’s most im- 
portant works are: Le Roman naturaliste 
(1883); Etudes critiques sur Vhistoirede la 
\iti6raiure francaise (1806-1907); IJEvolu- 
tion des penres dans Vhistoire de la litera- 
ture (1890B L* Evolution de la po6sielyrique 
en France au XIX^ sitcle (1894); Nouveaux 
Essais sur la literature contemporaine 
(1895). In Le Roman naturaliste he wages 
war against the Fr. realist or naturalistic 
writers, ospccially those of the school of. 
Zola. 

Brunhilda: 1. In the Xihelungenlieil, 
the queen of Iceland (Isenlant), wooed by 
Siegfried for the king of Burgundy, 
Giinthcr. Kriemhild, sister of Gunther, 
and wife of Siegfried, excites the envy of 
a B., whose friend, Hagen, one of Gunther’s 
followers, discovers the vulnerable point 
in Siegfried’s enchanted body, treacher- 
ously slays him, and steals the Nihelung 
hoard and buries it in the Bhine. In tho 
original Norse legend she was the i^eautiful 
daughter of Odin, who, having disobeyed 
the orders of the god, is cast into a deep 
sleep on the rock of Hendarfjoll and 
guarded by a wall of fire. Hero she must 
remain until a hero, daring all for htir 
sake, penetrates the wall and frees the 
‘warrior woman.’ 2. A i)rinces8 of the 
Visigoths. The daughter of tho Visigothio 
king, Athanagild, she was married to 
Sigbert, king of Austrasia. Her sister, 
Calswintha, having been married to 
tho king of Nenstria, was murdered by 
him, and Sigbert tried to avenge his 
sister-in-law. It was not until after his 
death that B. began to play an important 
part in the hist, of the F'rankish kingdoms. 
Alter sev. hairbreadtli escapes from her 
enemies, she finally wielded the chief 
power in Austrasia as regent for her 
grandson. She was finally handed over, 
a prisoner, into the hands of her enemies. 
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and by them executed by bcint? dragged 
to death at the heels of wild horses. 

Bruniaceee is an order of dicotyledonous 
plants which are natives of S. Africa, and 
rarely occur in Europe. The spf^cies con- 
sist of heath -lilve shrubs, which are abun- 
dant at tlio Gape of Good Hope. The 
flowers arc hermaphrodite, arranged in 
whorls of five, with either two or three 
united carpels containing scv. ovules, or 
with a single carpel containing one ovule. 
The fruit is a capsule or a nut. 

Bruni, Leonardo (13Ht)-]444), It. writer. 
b. at Arezzo, from which place he obtained, 
the name of Leonardo Arctino by which 
he is generally known. In 1405 he 
obtained the appointment of papal 
secret ary, and held the i)osition for 
ten yeais under four consccutivo popes. 
He retired to Florence, where he obtained 
the iDflucnce of the Medecean family, and 
throiigii them the state cliancellorship in 
1427, which he held until his death. 
Drawn to tbo study of the classics iu his 
youth, he did much to advance Gk. 
learning in his own country, particularly 
by literal translations into Lat. of 'the 
works of Demosthenes, Plutarch, Ai‘is- 
tolle, and Plato. His Ilisioriarum Floreii’ 

tinarum Libri 'KII pub. in 1010, was 

the result of long and thorough historical 
research, and was the means of securing 
to him the rights of citizenship. He also 
wToto original works on the lives of Danto 
and Petrarch, and the foDowing, among 
many others: Epistolte Familiares (1472) 
and Coinmentariua Rerum suo Tempore 
Gestanim (14 70). 

Bruni Island is situated ofi" the S.E. of 
Tasmania. It is 32 m. long, from li to 
10 m. broad, and has an area of 100 sq. in. 
Conl-mining is the chief industry. 

Brunig Pass is a pass over the Swiss 
Alps, joining Meirlngen and Lucerne. It 
is about 3400 ft. at its highest point. In 
1889 a railway was opened up. 

Brunings, Christian (1730-1805), Dutch 
hydraulic engineer, b. at .NTcckerau, who 
wnw given the control of the dykes in 
Holland, and in this capacity carried out 
sev. important improvements. He is best 
known by an instrument, bearing his own 
name, which he invented, ami which 
enables the rapidity of a stream to be 
ganged. 

Brhnn (Brno), second largest city of 
Czechoslovakia, wiHi many mnnufs., in- 
cluding woollen goods, linen, leather, jnte- 
spinning, great engineering factories, 
arms, chemicals, paper and wood ware, 
sugar and flour. IJefore 1940 the inhab. 
of the old tn. wore largely Ger., but those 
of the extensive suburbs were nearly all 
Czechs. There is a Czech Uiiiv., which 
was closed by the Gers. during the Second 
World War. In 1940 there were 6258 
students at the University. The old 
part of the city was once strongly fortifled, 
and it stoutly held out against sov. 
sieges. It was ciiosen by Nn]>oleou as 
his headquarters before and after the 
battle of Austerlitz. Many suburbs have 
of late years grown up around the old 
part, ajid there are numerous flue build- 
lugs, which include a cathedral and sev. 
churches, a theological college, a gym- 


nasium, an orphanage, theatre, lunatic 
asylum, and many hospitals. There is 
also the national museum for Moravia. 
Lchind the city, on the hills, is the old 
( a.stle of Spielberg, which is famous for 
] laving been the prison wdiere Silvio Pcllico 
was kept for eight years. There is an 
immense park, known as the Augarten, 
which was given by the Emperor Joseph 

11., of Austria, and tiiero are many smaller 
parks and public gardens. The educa- 
tioual institutions are very good; Ibcrc 
an^ technical, continuation, chMiicutary, 
aii<l kindergarten schools. Pop. (1946) 

269.000. 

Brunne, Robert of, see Manning, 
lIonKUT. 

Brunaen, vil., 3600 inhab., is the most 
frequented place on tho lake of Lucenje 
after Lucerne itself. There is a station 
on the St. Gotthard railway, a rack and 
pinion railway, many hotels and very 
pictui’csque scenery. The Forest Cantons 
i cnewcd their league hero in 1315. 

Brunner, Emil (5. 1889), Swiss Pro- 
testant theologian, born at Winterthur. 
With Karl Barth ((/•'»'•). pastor of a neigh- 
bouring par. during the First World War, 
led a revival of the Renaissance tradition 
l)y developing the so-called dialecth*. 
theology (Christian revelation) against 
modernism and liberalism. B. and Barth 
diflorod, however, on tho interpretation of 
the balance between reason and revela- 
tion, B. holding that tho latter is in 
congruitv with anthropology and the 
fulfllraent of hist. A leading member of 
tho Oxford Group. Works include Das 
Symholische in dcr religidsen Erkenni- 
7 iis (1914); Die Myslik umi das Wort 
(1924); 'The Word and the World (1931); 
Wahrheit als Begegnung (1938); Gerechtig- 
keit (1943); Christianity and Civilisahon. 
First Part: Foundations (1948). 

Brunner, Heinrich (1840—1915), Ger. 
.iurisconsult and historian, b. at Weis, 
Upper Austria. Ho studied at Vienna, 
Gottingen, and Berlin, taught Ger. law at 
Vienna, was appointed prof, at the uriiv. 
of Lemberg in 1866, at Prague in 1870, J^d 
afterwards at Strasburg. In 1872 he ne- 
c^me prof, of Ger. civil, commercial, and 
maritime law at Berlin. B. did most 
valuable research work in tho hist, of Fr. 
law, studying minutely tho early lawrs and 
Institutions of the jiooples of W. Europe, 
especially the Franks. Ho was the lead- 
ing authority on modern Ger. law. His 
chief works are: Die Enstehurig der 
Schwurgerichi (dealing with the Eng. and 
the Fr. jury systems), Deutsche Rechts- 
gescMchte, (contained in vols. 1. and ii. of 
liindung’s Handbiich der deutschen Jicchts- 
ivissenschaft (1887-1892), and contri- 
butions to Monumenta Germanise hisfnrica. 

Briinnow, Franz Friedrich Ernst (1821- 
1891), Ger. astronomer, b. in Berlin. In 
1854 he was appointed director of the 
new observatory at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and made researches Into the orbits of 
comets. Later he became astronomer 
royal in Dublin, where he worked out the 
study of tho stellar parallax. His chief 
publication, Lehrbuch der Sphdrischeji 
Astronomie, trans. by himself, w^as pub. in 
England in 1805. 
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Bruno, Giordano (c. 1548-1600), It. 
philosopher, b. near Noia, in the kingdom 
of Naples. At an early age he became a 
monk of the Dominican order, but was 
obliged to run away from the convent on 
account of the heretical views he had 
expressed. Ho fled to Geneva, where ho 
lemainod for two years, but was again 
expelled by reason of his scepticism, and 
after journeyings to a nuiiiber of tns. 
and univs., he secured a post as lecturer 
Iri Toulouse and, later, Paris. While in 
Paris ho attracted vigorous opposition by 
his attacks on the philosophy of Aristotle, 
and leaving Paris in 1583, under the pro- 
tection of the Fr. atnbas., ho reached 
London, and became acquainted with Sir 
Ifliilip Sidney. He also lectured at Ox- 
ford, but did not, however, stay long in 
England as he was successful in securing 
a professorship at Wittenberg, from which 
in turn he was driven to Hclmstadt, and 
thence to Frankfort. Returning to Italy 
in 1502, he proclaimed his opinions iii 
Padua and Venice, and was arrested by 
the Inquisition, sent to Rome, and tried 
for heresy. Being convicted and refusing 
to recant, he was imprisoned and ulti- 
mately burnt at the stake, exclaiming 
that his sentence would cause greater fear 
to his judges than to himself. His philo- 
sophy was of a pantheistic nature, in- 
cluding tho Copernican astronoDiy and 
the concept that soul or spirit can only 
exist in matter; that all creation is one 
life composed of many living members 
which in their ultimate spiritual and cor- 
j)oreal existence are eternal, and that tlte 
life animating the whole is God. His 
works greatly influenced later philoso- 
phers, notably Descartes, Spinoza, and 
jcibnitz, and in 188i) a statue was erected 
to him at the place of his execution in 
Rome. His writings are numerous and 
include Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante, 
Della Causa, Principio ed XJuo, and iJeV 
Infinito, Universo e Moiidi; while among 
tho books of reference may be given: 
(’. Bartholmess, Jordano Bruno (Paris), 
1840; J. L, INicTntyre, Giordano Bruno, 
Jl>03; G. Gentile, Giordano Bruno vella 
Sforia della Cultura, U)07 ; W. Boulting, 
Giordano Bruno. IfllG; and V. Spam- 
panato. Vita di Giordano Bruno, 1021. 

Bruno, Saint (c. 1030-1101), founder of 
lh{3 Curthusians, b. in Cologne and 
educated there and at Rheims and Tours. 
His ability and knowledge were famous 
throughout the Churcli, and ho was 
speedily advanced. But having protested 
against the evil-doing of ono of tlie arch- 
bishops, he was forced to seek safety in 
flight. Later he was oil'cred eccles. pre- 
ferment, but Ids appointment was opposed 
and he retired to a desert near Greriul>le, 
wliero he founded tho Carthnsian order, 
1 084. He was again offered preferment in 
the Church, but declined it, and devoted 
himself to his order. Ho was the author 
of some commentaries ou the Psalms and 
the Paulino Epistles, but none of his 
works is extant. 

Bruno the Great (c. 925-9G5), arch- 
bishop of Cologne and later count of 
Lorraine, was the third son of Henry tho 
Fowler. Ho was one of the most impor- 


tant men of his time, distinguished for 
piety and learning. To him are ascribed 
a commentary on tho Pentateuch and a 
vol. of lives of the saints. 

Brunonia is a dicotyledonous plant 
which is sometimes placed in tho order 
(Jootleniaceae, and sometimes allotted an 
order to itself, the Brunoniaccte. The 
genus contains only one species, and 
that one a herb, with azuro-hlue flowers, 
which is found in Australia. 

Brunonian System, in medicine a sys- 
tem which regards and treats disease as 
due to defective or excessive excitation, 
as sthenic or asthenic. See Brown, 
Jon.v (1735-88). 

Brunow, Ludwig (5. 1843), Gor, sculptor, 
b. near Liihz in MeckJenbcrg-Schworin. 
lie was at first a carpenter, but going to 
Berlin in 18C0, he found a patron in 
Friedrich Eggers, with whoso help he 
was trained as a scuh)tor. In 1871 h(‘ 
I»roduced tho group ‘The Harbinger of 
Love and the Fulfilled Dream,’ a ‘Peg- 
asus,’ and the reliefs ‘Bride of Corinth' 
and ‘Family Happiness.' After two 
journeys to Italy he was commissioned 
to execute colossal figures of the emperors 
Frederick I. and Frederick William IT., as 
well as many groups and busts. Dale 
of death unknown. 

Brunsbiittel, Gcr. port, coaling station, 
and harbour on the N. hank of tho 
Elbe in Sclilcswig - Holst oiii; the W. 
terminus of tho Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. 

Brunswick: 1. Formerly a tn. of co. 
Bourko in Victoria, Australia, 4 m. N. of 
Melhournc. Now included in Melbourne. 
Poi). 45,000. 2. Co. seat of Glynn 

CO., Georgia, XJ.S.A, It is situated on 
St. Simon Sound, and is an important 
port. Its exports arc cotton, yellow 
pine lumber, and naval stores. It has 
steamship eomiiumication with New' 
York and Savannah. Pop. 14,000. 3. 

City in Cumberland co., Maine, U.S.A. 
It is situated on tho S. hank of tho K. 
Androscoggin, close to its mouth, 25 m. 
N.E. from Portland. It is a railway 
toriiunus, and noted for tho Bowdoin 
College at which Longfellow and Haw- 
thoiii\i graduated, ’there are cotton and 
mills. Pop. 8000. 

Brunswick, cap. of the former Grand 
Duchy, later Free Slate and Land, of 
B., has a pop. of 200,000, of whom 
only 90()ij are Colholics. Noted, for 
a.utom(d)iles, piano-, and jul (‘-spinning 
fa.ctorks. The sugar iiuvilvct was one of 
the most important in Germany. B. was 
rounded in 1030, and was an important 
iticmborof the Hanseatic L(-‘aguo. During 
1 h<.i IU*formation it favoui'cd the d(iclriiies 
of Luther, and took an active part in 
the social and religious wars of the 
period. It was also the scene of a vio- 
lent revolution in 1832, and became 
municipally self-governing in 1834. The 
auct. fortifications were converted into 
beautiful promenades in 1803. It con- 
t.aius many medieval churches and 
timbered houses, few of which escaped 
(la, mage or d(;striiction in tbti Second 
World War. The Altstadt Hatha us, an 
elegant fourteenth -century edjfl(?e, was 
completely gutted by tire, the Martini 
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Ivircho opposite, completed in 1321, was 
less seriously damaged. A bronze lion 
erected by Henry the Lion still com- 
memorates him, as do the castle ho bnilt 
ia 1175 and the Cathedral ho built after 
his return from the Holy Land. His 
iQDiiument, and that of his wife Matilda 
within it, , is a masterpiece of Saxon 
sculpture. ' In the crypt are the remains 
of Queen Caroline (< 7 .v.), whose wrongs 
nnd death so appealed to the Eng. people 
in 1820-21. The Andreas-built klrcho 
was believed to have been founded by 
wealthy cripples in 1170. B. was in the 
hands of lied rovoliitiunists in 1919 until 
the Ger. Gov. troops occupied the city on 
April 17. In 1914 much of the city was 
gravely damaged by bombing, especially 
on .Jail. 30, March 15 and 29, and April 8. 
{See under Am Haids.) On this last 
date the Amcr. raiders destroyed 148 
Ger. planes at B. 

Brunswick, a former Free State, later 
Land of N. Germany. Included in 1916 in 
Land Niedersachsen (Lower Saxony). It 
(onsists of three larger and six smaller 
ideces of ter. detached and surrounded by 
foreign ter. The prin. div., containing 
B., is of oval form, and lies between the 
former i^russia and Hanover. The second, 
a long irregular stretch of land, divides 
Hanover. Tlio third largo portion, of 
irregular siiapo, was surrounded almost 
entirely hy I’russinn ter. The remaining 
six divs. were mainly in Prussian ter., 
clustered round the boundaries of Han- 
over. The area of the whole is roughly 
14 20 sq. m. (Eng.), The general appear- 
ance of the state is hilly, hut it also con- 
tains large tracts of level land which are 
of very great value. The state itself 
belongs almost entirely to the basin of 
t he K. Weser, and its climate, cspcciallv 
in the N., is that of the rest of N. Ger- 
many, mihi and dry. The land is par- 
ticularly fertile, fully 50 per cent of it 
being under cultivation. The agric. 
produce of the land is good, and cereals, 
iK’ct.s, and all kinds of garden produce 
are obtained. The forests yield a good 
supply of tiuiber. JMiiung is gradually 
turning tho country from an agric. to an 
industrial one. The chief centre of the 
mining dist. is the llartz Mis. Coal, 
iron, lead, and copjier are in normal 
times pro<luccd in great quantities, ns 
are also marble, alabaster, and salt. 
The constitution of 1922-23 sot up a Diet 
of fort: ■■■iglil eiccli-.i meml)ers, but under 
the N,'!/i r- i!n- constitution was 
al)o]ish(i|, i.,v.cll"r with tho Diet and 
popular gov. The state was then under 
a studtliolder or governor, who was the 
personal jcpreseiitutivo of the chancellor. 
Hitler. The pop. is 600,000, of whom 
45<*.()0U are Protestants. 

History. — In the tenth century the 
lauds whicli now' form tlie state of B. 
were in the possession of the family of 
Brunos, whcnco the nauio B. is derived. 
They passed in tho twelfth century into 
the hands of a member of the Welf family, 
Henry the Proud, and from him to his 
son, Henry tho Lion. When Henrv fell 
under the displeasure of both empire and 
papacy, ho was allowed to keep his B. 


lands, and in this way they passed into 
the hands of Otto, his grandson, who 
was made duke of B. and Ltineburg by 
Frederick II. Between tho thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the duchy under- 
went a number of changes. It was 
divided first into tho duchies of Liine- 
burg and B., and again the latter was 
continually a bone of contention and 
underwent a number of divs. until, in 
tho sixteenth century, it was again 
united under Duke Julius, who not only 
reunited it, but added to it also. In the 
sixteenth century an important div. of 
tlie duchy of Ltineburg took place, and 
Olio of the divs. made then ultimately 
became tho kingdom of Hanover. After 
this div. tho duchy of B. was ruled in 
tho direct lino until the eighteenth cen. 
tury (1735), nnd again from that date 
until 1884. B. took an important part 
in tho Franco -Prussian war, and became 
a state of tho Ger. Empire in 1871. In 
1884 tho direct lino of B. dukes failed, 
and the duchy should liavo passed to 
George duke of Cuml)crlaiid, who had 
until just previously to that time been 
king of Hanover, but had been de- 
posed hy Prussia. Prussian iutluenco 
was brought to bear, however, and a 
Prussian prince was elected to the duchy 
in 1885. In 1906 the l^russian regent d. ; 
tho claims of the duke of Cumhcrland 
were again overlooked, and Duke John 
Albert of Mocklcnburg-Schw’orin w'as 
chosen as regent. On May 21, 1913, 
Ernst August, son of the duke of (-lumber- 
land, married the kaiser’s daughter, 
Victoria Louise, and took the oaili of 
allegiance to his father-in-law. On 
Nov. 1, 1913, he a.sccndod the throne, 
and reigned until Nov. 8, 1918, when 
tho revolution forced liim to abdicate 
and an extremist Socialist gov. was 
formed. After various clianges a moder- 
ate Socialist gov. was returned iu 1927, 
hut this gave way in 1933 to the Nazi 
regime. In tho allied invasion of Ger- 
many iu tho Second World War B. was 
overrun by Amer. forces in March- 
April, 1945. See Western Front in 
Second WoRLr> War. 

Brunswick, New, sec New IJkunswick. 

Brunswick, Friedrich Wilhelm, Duke of 
(1771-1815), PmssivTU general. Being 
deposed from his dueljy hy the treaty of 
Tilsit in 1807, he took up arms against 
France, whoso sworn enemy bo bocatue. 
11c fought in the Austrian campaign of 
1809, and, refusing to lay down his arms 
ou the conclusion of peace, went with his 
troops to England and put himself at 
tho service of tho Brit. Gov., in whoso 
pay ho fought in Portugal and Spain, 
lie was reinstated in his sovereign rights 
in 1815, but was killed at Quatre-Bras. 

Brunswick, Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand, 
Duke of (1735-1806), Pnissitm soldier, 
marrio<l Augusta, a sister of George HI., 
and served in sev. campaigns. In 1780 
lie becarrio duke on his father’s death, and 
in 1792 he led tho Austrian nnd Prussian 
Army that was so signally defeated by 
the Fr. at Valmy. Ho held a high com- 
mand in the allied armies until, com- 
manding tho I'russians, he was wounded 
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at Auerstadt. D. of his wounds Nov. 10, 
His son, Friedrich Wliholm (g.v.h com- 
manded the Brunswick troops at Quatre- 
Bras. 

Brunswick Black, composition of 
lamp black {q.v.) and turpentine, or of 
asphalt am, rosin, and turpentine, used for 
giving a jet-black tippearance to iron 
articles. 

Brunswick Green, light green pig- 
ment. The term is applied to: (1) 
Oxychloride of copper, prepared by the 
action of sal ammoniac on copper filings, 
or by boiling copper sulphate with a 
small quantity of bleaching powder; 
OJ) carbonate of copper; (,3) a mixture of 
Prussian blue, or indigo, with chrome 
yellow, a small quantity of gypsum 
being added. 

Brunton, Sir Thomas Lauder (1844- 
191 G), ISeottish physician, b. in Roxburgh- 
shire. He was educated at Edinburgh 
Univ. In 1870 he was lecturer in materia 
raedica and pharmacology at Middlesex 
Hospital; in 1871 he occupied a similar 
post at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; 1874. 
assistant physician there; 1895, physician ; 
resigned in 1905, and became consulting 
physician at the same hospital. In 188G 
he was a member of a commission to 
report on the treatment of hydrophobia, 
and he went to Paris to study Pasteur’s 
system. Ho made a special study of 
the action of drugs and their application 
in disease. Prin works; Pharmacologu 
and Therapeutics (1880); The Bible and 
Science (1881); Disorders of Digestion 
(188C); A Textbook of Pharmacology, 
Therapeutics, and Maieria Blcdica, 3rd ed. 
(1893); Collected Papers on the Circulation 
and Respiration (1906). 

Brusa, city of Asiatic Turkey. It is 
situated close to the base of Mt. Olympus 
in a well- wooded, fertile valley. There 
are hot iron and sulphur springs in the 
neighbourhood. In 1855 a terrible earth- 
quake occurred which disfigured the tn. 
very greatly. B. is especially noted for 
the manuf. of carpets, tapestry, silk 
fabrics, gauze, and satins, and the de- 
mand for these is considerable in E. 
countries, though the people of Switzer- 
land make many imitations in cotton. 
Wine is another production. Pop. 
C5.000. 

Brusasorci, see Riccio, Domenico. 

Brush, Charles Francis (184 9-19‘ii9), 
Amer. electrician and inventor, b. in 
Ohio and educated at Michigan Univ. 
Invented the Brush dynamo and Brush 
electric arc-light (1878). He also per- 
fected the ‘Series’ arc-lamps. Founded 
the Brush Electftcal Company in 
Cleveland. 

Brushes, instruments used for re- 
moving dust or dirt from the surface of 
anything, and also for applying paint or 
some similar substance to a surface. 
The instrument, when made of long 
twigs, usually of birch, is called a broom, 
a name which is equally applied to the 
instruments which are used for household 
purposes, such as a carpet broom. Tho 
materials generally used for tho manuf. 
of B, consist of either the hair of various 
animals or vegetable fibre. B. made of 


steel wire are used nowadays for a variety 
of purposes, such, for example, as clean- 
ing the inside of a boiler, or for cleaning 
tubes. B. may be divided into two 
classes, compound and simple. The 
latter kind of brush is best exemplified 
in the hair pencils of artists, and is 
made of one single tuft of hair. They 
are usually bound with quills. TIj'o 
compound B. can again be divided into 
two, ‘set’ B. and * drawn* B. Of the 
former tho best example is the ordinary 
house-brush, and of the latter tho hair- 
brush. The cheaper kinds of flbro-mado 
B. are usually made by machinery; one 
of the best brush-making machines being 
patented in America in 1870 — the Wood- 
bury machine. Revolving B. and various 
other contrivances of this description 
have been used frequently for the clean- 
ing of the streets, and as early as the end 
of the seventeenth century one of tbci^e 
machines was in use in London. The 
means by which in a dynamo the current 
is conducted into a rotating armatuic is 
called a brush. 

Brush Turkey, or Talegalla Latham i, 
is a species of the family Megapodiicla*, 
or mound-birds, found in Australia. Thu 
birds lay their eggs in mounds of sand, 
and the mature bird is about the size of 
a turkey, brownish -black in colour. 

Brussels, cap. of Belgium and of 
the prov. of Brabant, situated nearly in 
the centre of the kingdom in lat. 50“ 51' 
N., 4* 21' E. long. It is built partly 
in the valley of the R. Senne and partly 
on the surrounding hills. Its climate is 
healthy, but it is variable and usually 
humid. As the most important tn. in 
the kingdom, it is the centre of legisla- 
tion, education, and of artistic life. It 
contains the royal seat, the chief courts, 
and tho chamber of commerce. It 
the centre of the prin. banka of tho 
country and contains the mint. It is 
also a most important industrial centre 
for all kinds of manufs. Its lace is still 
considered the best in Europe. B. is 
connected with Antwerp by a ship canal 
to tho R. Hupei, trib. of the Scheldt. 
It is a junction of sev. internationai 
rail and airways. The pop. of the city 
of B. was 187,000 at the end of 1940 
and estimated to be 940,000, includ- 
ing the seventeen suburbs: Andorlecht, 
Auderghem, Etterbeek, Evere, Forest, 
Ganshoren, Ixelles, Jette, Koekelberg, 
Moloribeok St. Jean, St, Gilles, St. Josse- 
ten-Noodo, Schaerbeek, Uccle, Water- 
mael-Boitafort, Woluwo St. Lambert, and 
Woluwe St. Piorre. It can with justice 
be said to be one of tho finest cities in 
Europe. The boulevards which sur- 
round the city proper owe their origin 
to Napoleon. The upper tn., traversed 
by the rue Royale and the rue de la 
R^gence leading to tho Palais do Justice, 
is tho best residential quarter. B. is one 
of tho most modern tns. In Europe and in 
many respects it compares favourably 
with Paris. Amoqgst its many buildings 
may be mentioned the king’s palace, 
which occupies the site of the old palace, 
burnt down in 1731, and has been much 
improved of late years. The whole city 
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is known for the beauty and antiquity of 
its buildings and for the magnificence of 
its squares and avenues. The Grand 
Place is one of the finest and most interest- 
ing of all the squares in Europe, both from 
the interesting historical events which 
have taken place there and from the 
beauty of the surrounding buildings. In 
this square are to be found the hotel de 
ville and the Maison du Rol. Other 
medieval buildings are the churches of St. 
Gudule, Notro-Dame des Vietoires, and 
Notre-Dame de la Chapelle. A number 
of these buildings contain very fine 


of BeJglum. On Aug. 20, 1914, the Ger. 
Army made a triumphal entry into un- 
fortified B. The main body inarched on 
to Mons and Charleroi on the road to 
Paris. On Sept. 2, Marshal von der 
Goltz was appointed governor-general of 
Belgium, and made his headquarters in B. 
The Belgian trooi>s retreated from Ant- 
werp in Oct. to a few miles fi*om the Fr. 
frontier and for four years, except for 
news dropped from aeroplanes, the people 
of B. had only Ger. announcements of 
defeats and retreats of the Allies, but 
they refused to lose hope and M. Max, 
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interior decorations. B. was probably a 
military camp during Rom. times, and is 
first mentioned by a name resembling B. 
in the eighth century. In the tenth cen- 
tm-y It is mentioned by the Emperor 
Otho, and in the course of time It became 
the centre of the gov. The dukes of 
Brabant for some considerable time dwelt 
in it, building their castle on the site of the 
present royal palace. This palace after- 
wards became famous as the palace of the 
Netherlands, and witnessed the abdica- 
tion of the Emperor Charles V. During 
the war of the Protestant Succession it 
w as bombarded by the Fr. general Vilieroi, 
and great damage was done to it, a num- 
ber of churches and 400 houses being 
destroyed by red-hot shot. Also a num- 
ber of interesting buildings perished at 
this time. During the Fr. Revolution the 
republic was proclaimed here, and after 
the revolution of 1830 it became the cap. 


their burgomaster, was so indomitable 
that he was banished to Germany, and 
another patriot, M. Lemonnier, took his 
place. In 1915, von der Goltz was siic- 
coeded by the Ger. gen. von Bissiug 
(q.r.). On Nov. 22, 1918, the citizens 
welcomed home King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth, who had never left the remain- 
ing unconquered strip of their country. 
In the great hall of the Royal Museum of 
the Army are preserved many relics of the 
war, but the Tir National, the shooting 
range just outside the city, with four 
posts marking the spot where thirty-five 
civilians were shot for defying the Ger. 
invaders, is a greater stimulus to Belgian 
patriotism. There is also a monument 
near the Avenue Longchamp to the Brit. 
Nurse Cavcll (q.r.), who was shot for 
helping Brit, prisoners to escape. In 1923 
the Brit, monument commemorating the 
brotherhood of the Brit, and Belgian 
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nations, a replica of that on the Victoria 
Embankniont, was unveiled at B. 

In the Second World War B. was occu- 
pied by the Gers. from May 17, 1910, until 
liberated by Gen. Dempsey’s Second 
(Brit.) Army on Sept. 3, 1944. On one or 
more occasions in 1940 the Gers. de- 
liberately bombed B. by night and laid 
the blamo on the Brit., but the ruse was 
soon exposed. Once again the Tir 
Notional was the scene of brutal execu- 
tions, some 400 patriots being shot and 
buried by the Gers. The univ. was closed 
on Aug. 18, 1942, because of the hostility 
of the profs, to Germany’s ‘New Order’ 
iq.v.). As a final act of cruelty the Gers., 
on the eve of their retreat, set fire to the 
Palais de Justice, and the lofty cupola, 
which dominated the whole city, was 
completely burnt out. The Belgian 
Cabinet returned from London to B. on 
Sept. 8, 1944. Sec A. Hcnne and A. 
Wauters, Histoire de la ville de Bruxelles, 
1843-4.5; J. Fayard, Bruxelles, 1928. 

Brussels Conferences. A number of inter- 
national conferences have been hold in 
Brussels. In 1874 a society for improving 
the condition of prisoners of war sent 
circulars to the great powers. Russia 
issued a programme of seventy - one 
articles, embracing all the ‘usages of 
war,’ to be discussed at the conference. 
Great Britain declined the discussion of 
international law, sending Gen. Horsford 
as delegate without active powers and 
reserving liberty of action. The congress 
opened in July, the Russian Baron Jomini 
being president. U.S.A. were not repre- 
sented; the sittings were secret, and no 
important results followed. In 1876 King 
Leopold STimmoned representatives (quite 
unofficial) of the gi’eat powers to decide on 
the best w’tiy of exploring and opening up 
Africa to European trade and civilisation. 
The outcome was the creation of the 
Congo Free State. In 1899-1900 the anti- 
slavery conference mot at Brussels for the 
purpose of suppressing the slave trade in 
Africa. In 1901 an international con- 
ference on sugar bounties was held hero 
and a convention signed by the chief 
Eimopean powers, by which the .signa- 
tories undertook to prohibit 'the importa- 
tion of sugar from any country that 
refused to abolish the bounties. Britain 
withdrew from this convention in 1913 and, 
later, the growing of sugar beet in Great 
Britain was assisted by a bounty, which 
is still paid. Since the First World War 
Brussels ha.s somewhat lost its old position 
as the venue of international conferences 
in favour of The Hague or various Swiss 
tns. The rea.son for this is that Belgium 
lost her aspect of neutrality, being as she 
was one of the Allies. Perhaps the most 
important post-war conference held in B. 
was that in 1920, when the financial ex- 
perts of the Allies met there, prior to the 
Spa Conference, iu the endeavour to fix 
the total of reparations to be paid by 
Germany. See H. Wheaton, Inter- 
national Law, 1904. See also Brussels 
Treaty. 

Brussels Sprouts, Brassica gemmifera, 
is a variety of B. olcracca, the cabbage, 

cruciferous plant. The main stem of 


the plant bears numerous lateral leaf-buds 
In the axils of the leaves, each bud a kind 
of pygmy cabbage. The sprouts are succu- 
lent, and are eaten as a vegetable, coming 
into season in the autumn. 

‘ Brussels,’ ship belonging to the 
then Great E. Railway Company, con- 
veying passengers between Harwich and 
Rotterdam in July 1916, which was cap- 
tured by the Gers. and the captain shot 
on a charge of having attempted to ram 
a Ger. submarine. The B. was sold to 
Mr. T. B. Stott, a Liverpool shipowiier, at 
the Baltic Exchange, for £3100, ou 
Aug. 19, 1920. See Fryatt, Capt. 

Brussels Treaty (1948), fifty-year 
treaty of collective military aid and eeo- 
nomio and social co-operation signed by 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg, at Brus- 
sels on March 17, 1948. It gave concrete 
form to the policy of a W. Union as formu- 
lated in outline by Mr. lOriicst Bevin, 
Brit, foreign secretary, following the 
failure of the four major allie.s to agree 
upon the terms of the Ger. peace treaty 
and when the menace of Russian Com- 
munism called for solidarity among the 
nations of W. Europe. Aimed, however, 
against no indiv'idual nation, it is no 
ordinary treaty but is one which is de- 
signed to defend and to enrich the W. 
way of life, though, no doubt, as con- 
trasted with existence in a totalitarian 
single-party or police state. Nothing like 
the treaty was seen after the First Worlii 
War; but to-day the tide of policy rims 
strongly against the old traditions of 
neutrality and isolation which then pre- 
vailed and the pact is an admission of tho 
gravity with which the signatories re- 
garded the shaken ramparts of European 
security so soon after the defeat of Ger-, 
many in 1945 had seemed to offer a 
measure of harmony in a w'orld of demo- 
cratic nations. By the economic clauses 
of the treaty the parties undertake so to 
organi.se and co-ordinate their economic 
activities as to produce tho best possible 
re.sults by tbe elimination of conflict in 
their economic policies, the co-ordination 
of production, and tho development of 
commercial exchanges. A ccujsultative 
council provide, s tho instrument by which 
those aims may bo realised. Article IV., 
which is based on Article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations iq.v.), is the core of 
the treaty. It carries the assurance of 
automatic assistance to any one of the 
contracting parties which becomes the 
object of armed attack in Europe. Each 
of tho signatories undertakes to give 
assistance to any one of its partners with- 
out waiting for agreement on a joint plan 
of action. Nor is the undertaking limited 
to attacks on the ter. of the five nations; 
the words ‘in Euroi)e* may be taken to 
include an attack upon allied interests 
anyw'here on the Continent. Outside 
Euroi)e there is no automatic obligation. 
Article VI 1. provides that tho consultative 
council may bo convened ‘in case of the 
renewal by Germany of an aggressive 
policy; with regard to any situation which 
may constitute a throat to peace in what- 
ever area this threat should ari.se; or with 
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regard to any situation constituting a 
danger to economic stability.* 

Brussilov, Alexei Alexeievich (1853- 
1926), famous Russian general of the First 
World War iieriod, whose victories at a 
critical time in the fortunes of the Allies 
gave illusory promise of the permanent 
restoration of Russian military jjrcstige. 
In the Galician campaign of 1914 his 
army took Tarnopol and Halicz, and, in 
triumph, entered Lemberg, which was 
])romptly renamed Lvov (now Lw6w). 
in 1915 he temporarily checked Gen. von 
Linsingen, who, in conjunction with Gen. 
von Mackensen, was maldng a formidable 
Austro-Ger. advancjo through the Oar- 
athians. In 1916 he succeeded Gen. 
vanov in supremo command of the 
Russian S. Aiany group, comprising over 
a million men; with those, in June 1916, 
ho launched a spectacular offensive simul- 
taneously along a 250-m. front extending 
from the R. Pripet to the Sercth, and by 
the end of that mouth the greater part of 
Bukovina had fallen to him, together 
with other appreciable gains w’estward of 
the Dniester and Styr. But owing to 
lack of shells and to worn-out guns, the 
advance melted away towards mid- 
Aug., after he had captured over 300,000 
prisoners, together with 400 guns and 
some 1200 machine-guns. The purpose 
of this great drive, which was coincident 
with Gen. Cadorna’s (g.v.) advance on the 
Trenlino, was to distract the energies of 
the Central Empires from tbo Fr. and 
Flemish front. It undoubtedly put fresh 
heart into the allied armies and paved the 
way for the Somme offensive of July 1916. 
When the Russian revolution broke out 
in the following year, B.'s army, together 
with that of the other leading RuBsian 
genei’ial, Russzky, declared for the revo- 
lution, and B. himself, with other promi- 
nent Russian generals, advised the weak 
tsar, Nicholas, to abdicate. When, later, 
on Kerensky’s iq.v.) rise to power as war 
minister, a supreme effort was organised 
to prepare the Russian armies for resis- 
tance to the Ger. offensive, B. succeeded 
Alexciev (q,v,) as generalissimo of the 
Central Army group. He decided to 
launch an attack against Boehm-Ermolli 
iq.v.) in Juno- July 1917, with Ilalicz, 
Stryj, and Brzczany as his immediate 
objectives and Lemberg (Lvov) as his 
goal. But after he had taken Halicz 
once again, together with 80,000 prisoners, 
tbo Russian armies had shot their bolt, 
and their demoralisation in retreat was 
complete. Soon afterwards Kornilov 
(g.v.) succeeded B. in the nominal com- 
mand of the disorganised Russian armies, 
and with the progress of the revolution 
his services came to an end. Owing to 
the annihilating effect of the revolution 
on most things appertaining to tsarist 
Russia, but little is known of B.’s private 
life beyond the fact that, unlike his rival 
Alexciev, he came of an old-established 
family. 

Brut, or Brutus the Trojan, hero of 
Brit. legend. According to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, the hero who gave his name 
to Britain. This story is also related by 
the Anglo-Norman, Geoffrey Gaimar, who 


based his rhymed chronicle, EstorCe dcs 
Bretons (not extant) on the version of 
Brit. hist, put forth by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth; by Geoffrey Wace; and by 
Layamon. Wace’s Brut d^Angleterre 
(115.5) is a liberal paraphrase of Geoffrey 
of IMoumouth’s work and soon eclipsed 
Gaimar’s metrical chronicle. Wace did 
not, however, add much of any conse- 
<iuence to Monmouth’s hist., though ho 
does speak of the round table, a subject, 
not mentioned by GoofTrey of Monmouth, 
laiyamon, whose Brut (early thirteenth 
ccutury) is an expansion of Wace’s hist, 
or romance of chivalry, surpasses Wace in 
realism and fire even more than Wace 
surpasses Geoffrey of Monmouth. B. Is 
supposed to have been the grandson of the 
‘l>ious TEneas’; lie was banished from 
Italy, and after many adventures reached 
Britain. He is supposed to have founded 
a new city of Troy (Troynovant), which 
was erected on the present site of 
T.ondon. 

Brut6, Simon William Gabriel (1779- 
1 839), Ainer. prelate and first Rom. Catho- 
lic bishop of the diocese of Vincennes, 
Tndiaiia, U.S.A.. was b. at Roimes, Franco. 
In 1810 ho settled in Baltimore, ^lary- 
land, whither his interest in missions and 
his acquaintance with Bishop Flaget of 
Ivcutucky had drawn him. He held an 
unrivalled place in the Amor. Church 
from 1818 to 1834, being constantly con- 
sulted by the clergy, and frequently 
lecturing and teaching. Characteristic 
stories are narrated of the high respect 
in which he was held by the Indians, who 
cnllcd him the ‘Chief of the Black Robes.* 
Consult J. R. Bailey, Memoirs of the Bt, 
liev. S. TF, G. Brute (Now York), 18G1. 

Bruton, picturesquely situated mrkt. 
tu. in Somerset, formerly the seat of a 
priory. Pop. 1800. 

Brutus, Decimus Junius (84-43 n.c.), 
served first under (’oesar, in Gaul, who 
afterwards made him commander of his 
fleet. Later he was made master of the 
hors© and governor of Gaul, and Ccesar, 
who held him in much esteem, made him 
his heir, in the event of Octavian*s death. 
But in spite of this, he was one of the con- 
spirators in the plot against his bene- 
factor, and was one of the first, with his 
relative Marcus, who helped in the assas- 
sination. Afterwards he fought against 
Antony, and after having led the repub- 
lican armies agaiust him, and defeated 
him for some time, he was finally deserted 
by his own soldiers, and fell into the hands 
of Antony, who i)ut him to death. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, was one of 
the first two con.suls, 509 n.c. He was 
nephew of Tarquiuius Superbus, the last 
of the Rom. kings. His father and 
brother were both murdered by memberB 
of their own family, who wished to acquire 
for themselves the wealth of their rela- 
tives. Junius escaped with his life, which 
circum.stance ho owed to his apparent 
dullness of mind, but there is no doubt 
that this dullneas was only assumed. He 
was known as the ‘avenger of women*8 
honour,’ on account of having expelled 
Sextus Tarquiuius from Rome, for his 
outrage on Liicrctia, wife of Collatinu 
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In an attempt to restore Tarquiniua to his 
throne, in a battle in which Junius and 
Aruns, son of the deposed king, were 
engaged, they killed one another. 

Brutus, Marcus Junius (79-42 B.O.), 
one of the murderers of Julius Ceesar, and 
a governor of Cisalpine Gaul; lost his 
father wlien he was only eight years old, 
and was trained by his uncle, Cato, in the 
principles of the aristooratical party. 
During the early part of his manhood he 
practised as an advocate. His mother, 
Servilia, was half-sister of Cato of Utica. 
On the outbreak of civil war (49) he 
joined Pompey, despite the fact that it 
was at the latter’s order that the elder 
Brutus had been slain. . After the battle 
of Pharsalia (48) Ca3sar pardoned him, 
and made him governor of Cisalpine Gaul 
in 46, projtor in 44, and promised him 
the governorship of Macedonia. But not- 
withstanding the many obligations he 
was under to Ceesar he was persuaded by 
his friend. Gains Cassius, to murder his 
benefactor under the delusive idea of 
again establishing the republic. After j 
the murder of Ceesar B. seized Macedonia, | 
and having joined forces with Cassius, 
who was then commanding in Syria, the 
two opposed their united forces to the 
armies of Octavlan and Antony. Two 
battles were fought near Philippi (42), 
B. being victor in the first, but In the 
second battle he was defeated, and so 
took his own life. During lus short life 
he was an earnest student of literature and 
philosophy, but appears to have been 
deficient in judgment and original power, 
this being the character given to him by 
Shakespeare (see Julius Cse-sar), He 
wTote some philosophical treatises and 
some poetry, but nothing whatever of 
these has come down to us. His only 
extant writings consist of portions of his 
correspondence with Cicero, which have 
been proved beyond dispute to bo his. 

Bruun, Malte Conrad, see IVIalte-Brun. 

Briix (Czech Most), tn. Czechoslovakia, 
with 28,000 (1938) Inhab., of whom 17,000 
were Gers. It has the ruins of a castlo and 
a late Gothic church (1517), and is the 
centre of a coal-field; it suffered severely 
in the Thirty Years war. 

Bruxelles, see Brussels. 

Bruyire, Jean de La, see La BruyAre. 

Bruyn, Brun, or Bruin, Cornelius (1052- 
1719), Dutch painter and traveller, b. at 
The Hague. He studied painting in Home 
and Venice, and visited Asia' Minor, 
Egypt, Russia, and Persia. From the 
drawings made during his travels he 
obtained sufficient data to publish two 
profusely illustrated vols. of his journeys, 
the prin. value of which lies in the beauty 
of the plates. 

Bry, or Brie, Theodorus (Dirk) de (1528- 
1598), Ger. publisher and engraver, b, at 
Li6ge. He set up as a prlntseller and 
bookseller at Frankfort, and it is supposed 
that his career as an engraver began 
rather late. He executed many fine 
etchings and engravings for various books, 
including a voluminous Collectioncs Fere- 
grinationum in Indiam Orientalium et 
Indiam Ocddentalem {Collections of 
Travels to the East and West Indies), in 


gathering which he was assisted by 
Hakluyt. But he excelled chiefly in pro- 
cessions ; of these there are still in existence 
‘The Wise and Foolish Virgins,* a set con- 
sisting of ten plates; ‘The Muses,* in nine 
plates; a ‘Dance of Peasants’; ‘Dance of 
Lords and Ladies’; ‘Pride, Avarice, Folly, 
Prudence, and Charity’ (grotesque per- 
sonifications), etc. That B. lived for a 
time in London is attested by the exist- 
ence of tw’o extremely rare sets of plates 
executed by him there; these are a ‘Pro- 
cession of the Knights of the Garter,’ a 
set consisting of twelve parts, and ‘Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Funeral Cortege.’ B. 
signed his work sometimes with his 
initials, sometimes with a monogram, and 
at other times with ‘ Toreumos Brianceus.’ 

Brya is a genus of leguminous plants 
found in Central America and the W. 
Indies. E. Ebenus is noted for its wood, 
known as Jamaica ebony or cocus-wood. 

Bryan, city in Brazos co., Texas, U.S.A. 
The Agric. and Mechanical College of 
Texas is 5 m. away. Pop. 7000. 

Bryan, WllUam Jennings (1860-1925), 
one of the most celebrated of modern 
Amer. politicians, was 6. at Salem, Illi- 
nois, March 19 ; educated at Illinois College 
and Union College of Law, Chicago. 
Practised law in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
till 1887, and later in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
In 1891 he was elected to Congress 
from the First Diet, of Nebraska, which 
had always been Republican, but the 
Democrat B. carried it on tho strength of 
his ‘free silver’ speeches. He served 
two terms in Congress, and took a 
leading part in tho debates on the 
questions of bimetallism (q.r.) and free 
trade. From 1894 to 1896 he ed. tho 
Omaha World, where he still further 
preached the free silver doctrine. When 
the presidential convention of the Demo-» 
cratlc party mot in Chicago in 1890, it 
was known that the issue would be joined 
between the gold standard Democrats of 
the E. and the free silver forces of the W. 
and S. B. wont to the convention as 
a simple delegate from the state of 
Nebraska. While the old experienced 
politicians wore trying to agree on a 
presidential nominee, B. upset all their 
plans and changed the currents of Amer. 
political hist, oy making one of the 
greatest speeches of his career. Of com- 
manding stature, handsome face, coal- 
black hair, with a fine voice, capable of 
making itself heard in even the largest 
assembly, a natural-born orator and at 
that time only thirty-six years of age, he 
swept the convention off its feet by a 
speech for free silver in which he used his 
famous phrase: ‘You shall not crucify 
mankind on a cross of goldl’ B. was 
nominated for the prcsidcuoy on a free 
silver plank. The Republicans promptly 
nominated Wm. McKinley on a gold 
standard. There ensued one of the most 
exciting campaigns in the hist, of the 
country. But, though B. had carried 
states like Colorado and Washington, that 
had always been considered safely Re- 
publican, McKinley secured 271 electoral 
votes to 176 for B. Undismayed by the 
defeat of 1896, the Democrats renominated 
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tilm for ■president asrainst Mfs’Klnley In 
1900. This time he coupled 'with free 
silver a hitter crusade against imperialism 
gi-owir^ out of the U.S.A. having annexed 
the PMippiues, Guam, and Puerto Rico as 
a result of the victories in the war with 
Spain. B. once more went down to 
crushing defeat. In 1904 he was not a 
candidate, and the gold Democrats nomi- 
nated Judge A. B. Parker, who was badly 
beaten by Roosevelt. But once more in 
1908 the Democrats nominated B. and 
once more B. lost. When Woodrow Wil- 
son was elected president, ho named B. 
as secretary of state, the greatest office 
within his ^ft. B. held offiod until June 
1916, when he resigned because of the 
firm attitude the President took after the 
Gers. sank the Lusiiania. During bis 
term In office, B. brought about the 
negotiation of thirty treaties of arbitra- 
tion with as many nations. B. again 
achieved nation-wide prominence in the 
famous trial of the Dayton, Tennessee, 
teacher Scopes, for teaching his pupils the 
Darwinian theory. B. became one of the 
counsel of the prosecution, and stood for 
the literal truth and inspiration of every 
word of tho Bible as against the scientists, 
lie thus became known as a ‘Funda- 
mentalist.’ He made a large sum of 
money out of his weekly newspaper The 
Commoner, which he founded in 1900. 
He also pub. various hooks, among them 
The First Battle (189G); The Old World 
and its TVays (1907); Speeches (1913). 

Bryanites, see Methodism. 

Bryansk, see Bkiansk. 

Bryant, Sophia (1 850-1922), Eng. school- 
mistress, daughter of Dr. Willcock, Irish 
national educationist. Widowed soon 
after marriage, she pursued her studies, 
and in 1884 received the doctorate of 
science in tho unlv. of London, being tho 
first woman to achieve the distinction. 
After being mathematical mistress at the 
N. London Collegiato School, she suc- 
ceeded tlio well-known Miss Buss in 1895 
as its head mistress. She also served on 
tho Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, 1894. Litt. D., Dublin, 1904. 
Killed while mt, climbing in the Alps. 

Bryant, William Cullen (1794-1878), 
Amer. poet and journalist, b. at Cnm- 
mington, Massachusetts, admitted to tho 
Bar in 1815; practised law in Plainfield, 
Massachusetts, and later in Great Bar- 
rington. During this time he gained a 
reputation as a poet, and In 1821 delivered 
Tfie Afjes as the Phi Beta Kappa poem at 
Harvard. In 1825 ho removed to New 
York, and became editor of tho New 
York Beview, and in 1828 took up the 
editorship of the New York Evening Post, 
in which position he remained till his 
death. His journalistic work, mainly 
concerned with the ant i-sin very move- 
ment, is marked by simplicity and vigour 
of style, together with common sense and 
breadth of view. Tie is best known, how- 
ever, as a pfK't, and issued scv. vols. of 
collected poems. Among his most famous 
verses are: Thanatopsw, To a Waterfowl, 
The Death of the Flowers, My Country's 
Call, The BatllefieM, and The Flood of 
F ears. Ho also pub. Letters of a Traveller 
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(1850); Letters from Spam and Other 
Countries (1859); Letters from the ^ East 
(1869); Orations and, A ddresses (1873); and 
metrical versions of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey (1870-72). See Parke Godwin 
(od.). Life and Works, 1883-84. 

Bryaxis is a genus of Coleoptera of the 
family Pselaphldte. They are tiny beetles 
with very short elytra, which cover only 
half the abdomen, and they are found 
in moss occMisionally, but usually in ants’ 

Bryce, David (1803- 76), Scottish 
architect, of Edinburgh. He designed 
many pnhlio offices in different styles, 
among them Fettes College, Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary, Bank of fScotland, the 
Sheriff Court, Lanark Infirmary, and 
many churches. B. was a specialist in 
the form of Gothic architectvme known a» 
Scottish baronial. Among mansions, 
additions, and alterations by B. may be* 
mentioned Pamnuro for earl of Dalhousie;, 
inausoleum for duke of Hamilton; Kln- 
naird Castle for earl of Southesk. 

Bryce, George (1844-1931), Canadian^ 
clergyman and educator, b. at Mt. 
Pleasant, Brantford, Ontario, 1844. 
Graduated at univ. of Toronto, 1867. 
Ordained to Presbyterian ministry, 1871. 
He founded Manitoba College, was prin. 
there, 1877-1909. Also founder of the- 
Knox Church, Winnipeg, 187 2, and 
assisted In foundation of Manitoba Univ., 
1877. Moderator of Presbyterian General, 
Assembly of Canada, 1902; president of 
Royal Society of Canada, 1909-10. B.’s 
works Include: Manitoba: fnfancy. Growth, 
and Present Condition (1882); Jotm Block, 
the Apostle of Bed Biver (1898); The 
Bemarkable History of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, 1900 (3rd od., 1910); Mackenzie, 
Selkirk, and Simpson in Makers of 
Canada, 1905 (new ed. 1926); Romantic 
Settlement of Lord Selkirk's Colonists 
(1909); Sfiort History of the Canadian 
People (1910); and Canada and the North- 
west (1912). Collaborated with W. W. 
Campbell in The Scot in Canada (1911). 

Bryce, James, Viscount, of Deehmont, 
CO. Lanark (1838-1922), Brit, statesman 
and writer; b, in Arthur Street, Belfast, 
May 10. His family moved to Glasgow in 
1846, and B. studied at Glasgow and 
Oxford. Tti 1862 he pub. a monograph. 
The Holy Roman Empire, an enlarged 
form of his Arnold prize essay, which 
gained him an immediate reputation as a 
historical VM'iter. In 1867 he became a 
barrister at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1870 
was appointed regius prof, of civil law 
at Oxford. He entered Parliament in 
1880 as Liberal member for the Tower 
Hamlets, and rapidly became prominent 
among the followers of Mr. Gladstone. 
Ill 1885 ho was returned for S. Aberdeen, 
and In 1886 became under-secretary for 
foreign affairs under Lord Rosebery. In 
1889 he married Elizabeth Marion, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Ashton of Disbury. 
During Mr. Gladstone’s next ministry, 
B. became chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, with a seat in tho Cabinet, in 
1892; and in 1891 succeeded Mr. A. J. 
Mundella as president of the Board of 
Trade in Lord Rosebery’s administration. 

2 A 
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In 1896 he orl^nated the eioheme for the 
conetniotlon of light railways which was 
carried into law by his successor, Mr. 
Ritchie. He was an original fellow of the 
Brit. Academy, founded 1902, and chair- 
man of its historical and arch ecological 
committee. In 1905 he was appointed 
chief secretary for Ireland, and in 1907 
succeeded Sir Mortimer Durand as Brit, 
ambas. to the IJ.S.A., which position 
he resigned Nov. 11, 1912. He was 
made a viscount in 1914. Soon after the 
outbreak of war, B. was induced by Mr. 
Asquith to preside over a committee of 
jurists appointed to inquire into alleged 
Ger. outrages in Belgium; and the 
moderate expression of that committee’s 
findings gave them great weight, especi- 
ally in America.. In July 1921 he re- 
visited the U.S.A., loctiu-ing on inter- 
national relations. As a politician, he 
was conspicuous in his advocacy of 
Home Rule for Ireland, the abolition of 
unlv. tests, international copyright, and 
revision of the statute law. His first 
pub. book appciars to have been Flora 
of the Isle of Arran (1859), He also 
wrote Tlie American CommonweaUh, now 
a classic, 1888 (new ed. 1910): Two Cen~ 
iurie-a of Irish History (1888); Trans- 
caucasia and Ararai (1896); Impressions of 
South Africa (1897 ) ; Studies in History and 
Jurisprudence (1901); Studies in Confem- 
porary Biography (1903); and Modem De- 
mocracies (1921). B. was an old-fashioned 
Liberal. With scholarship and experi- 
ence enough to justify the widest general- 
ising, he seemed, to the newer school, to 
halt amid a midtitude of opinions. He 
appreciated the reasonableness of Utili- 
tarianism, but leaned to the more poetio 
doctrine of Natural Right. He d. at 
SIdmouth, Jan. 22, 1922. 

Brydges, James and John, see Chandos. 

Brydges, Sir Samuel Egerton (1762- 
1837), bibliographer and genealogist, was 
b, in Kent. Ho was educated at Maid- 
stone. Canterbury, and Cambridge. In 
1787 he became a barrister, but five years 
later be left bis profession, preferring a 
quiet country life in Kent. His biblio- 
graphical works include Censura IMeraHa^ 
containing Titles, Abstracts, and Opinions 
of Old English Books, 10 vols, (1805-9); 
British Bibliographer, 4 vols. (1810-14); 
Rcstiiuta, or Titles, Extracts^ and Charac- 
ters of Old Books in English Ldteraiure 
revived, 4 vols. (1814-16). His other 
works were eds. of K. Phillips’s Theairum 
Poetarum Anglicanorum (1800), Collins’s 
Peerage (1812), and of many rare Eliza- 
bethan authors. In 1808 he was made 
a knight of the Swedish order of St. 
Joachim. From 1812 to 1818 he sat for 
Maidstone, and afterwards lived abroad 
until he died. 

Brylov, Constantin Karl Pavlovitoh, see 

BBtJLOV. 

Brymner, Douglas (1823-1903), Cana- 
dian journalist and archivist, l>. in Scot- 
land. Entered on a mercantile career till 
1856, emigrated to Canada, 1857, first 
taking up farming, afterwards journalism. 
He became editor of the Presb^erian, and 
associate editor of Montreal Daily Herald. 
B. was appointed historical archivist of 


Canada, 1872, holding office for thirty- 
one years. He issued a number of vols. 
with abstracts from the valuable MSS. 
stored in the Canadian archives. These 
were brought out yearly, each being 
called Report, on the Canadian Archives. 
See Dominion Archives, from 1872. 

Bryniolf, Bishop (1605-75), an Ice- 
landic divine, bishop of Skalholt, 1639-75. 
He made a most valuable collection of old 
Icelandic MSS. Of these be sent many 
by the traveller, Tbormod Torvesen, to 
the king’s library at Copenhagen. A 
number of the remainder unfortunately 
perished after his d oath . See G . V igtussou 
and F. Y. l^owell, Corpus Poeticuni 
Boreale, 1883. 

Brynmawr, mrkt. and mining tn. in 
Breckiiockshire, S. Wales, 14 m. from 
Brecknock. Pop. 8000. 

Bryolo|ry (Gk. jSpiior, moss, Xoyoc, 
speech) is that part of the science of 
botany which treats of mosses (q.v.) and 
liverworts, those two groups of plants 
together constituting the phylum Bryo- 
j phyla. 

Bryonia (Bryony) is an Old-World genus 
I of Cucurbitaccjc, which is represented in 
Britain by />’. dinica, the white bryony of 
our hedges. Tlie root was formerly much 
used in rural pharmacy, and the flowers 
are the sole source of food of the bees 
of the species A ndreua florea. The black 
bryony (Tamus cfrmmunis), another com- 
mon hedge plant, belongs to an entirely 
dilferent family, and is poisonous. See 
Tam us. 

Bryonin Is an amorphous, bitter sub- 
staiico which can be extracted by boiling 
water from the root of Bryonia dioica. 
It is a yellowish -white substance, some- 
times tinted with red or brown. It is 
a drastic purgative, and poisonous in 
large doses. 

Bryophyllum, succulent genua of Craa- 
sulaceo}, is common to S. Africa and 
Madagascar. It is remarkable for tbe 



leaf of bryophyllum 


The leaf when separated from the plant forms 
buds in the notches, i, roots of young plant ; 

II, young plant; in, leaf. 

adventitious buds which occur on the 
margins of tbe leaves. B. calycinum is 
cultivated in Brit, hot-houses, and B. 
proliferum is another common species. 

Bryophyta (Gk. bryon, mossy seaweed ; 
phyton, plant), phylum or group of plants 
wliioh has been represented by a moss, 
Funaria, but it also includes the liver- 
worts, in which the plant body is a 
thalluB. As in the Pteridophyta (ferns. 
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horsetails, and chib-mosaes), the sexual 
organs consist of archegonia and an- 
theredia, and consequently the two 
groups are often united as the Arohe- 
gonlata?. Tlie anthoridia are generally 
Ktalhed ovoid or globular structures pro- 
ducing a large number of biciliato sperms, 
whilst the archegonia do not differ essen- 
tially from those of the Pteridophyta. 
Both mosses and liverworts, however, are 
distinguished from the Thallophyta by 
showing alternation of generations. The 
most conspicuous stage In their life-hist., 
either the leafy plant of a moss or the 
green leaf -like thallus of a liverwort, is the 
gamotophyte generation, while the sporo- 
gonluin is the Bi)orojihyte generation 
which remains attached to the game- 
tophyte, and is to a large extent dependent 
upon it. All the B. are very simple in 
their form and structure, even when they 
show differentiation into stems and leaves. 

Bryozoa is n. term applied by Ehrenberg 
to a phylum of animals, from their moss- 
liko appearance. Though still known by 
his name, they are usually referred to os 
the Polyzoa (g.r.). The majority are 
marine, but some occur In fresh water. 

Bryum, genus of mosses, belongs to 
the order Bryineoo and family Bryaceeo. 
The species are exceedingly numerous, and 
are fmmd in great abundance In Great 
Britain. Among these are B. lacustre, 
B. pendulum f B. cuapidafum^ and B, 
arcticum. B. argenteum, with silvery 
leaves, grows on waste ground, cinders, 
roofs, etc., and is common even in 
industrial dista. 

Brzezany, tn. In Ukraine, 100 m. S.E. of 
Lw6w (Lemberg), with 10,000 Inhab., of 
whom 6000 were Jews (1938). Early in 
the First World War the Russians swept 
.over it, but wore driven back again beyond 
it in Slimmer of 1915. In June 1917 it 
came within tho Russian offensive move- 
ment against the Austrians and a groat 
battle was fought round it. The move- 
ment was only TJartially successful owing 
to the arrival of Ger. reinforcements. In 
1 be iiartition of Poland between Germany 
and Russia in Sept. 1939, B. fell within 
the Russian portion. In the Second 
World War it was taken by the Gers. 
early^ In 1941, and recaptured by the 
Soviet troops In the fighting for Tamopol 
in March 1944. 

Bubalis, genus of the family of true 
antelopes. Their real home is in Africa, 
but one or two species are found in Asia. 
Among the chief representatives of the B. 
are the hartebeest of S. Africa, the 
bontebok of the S. interior, the saesaby 
of Cape Colony, the buballne of the N. 
deserts, the blesbok, and the bum, or wild- 
beest. They are all laiwe, rather ox-like, 
horned In both sexes, with long and more 
or less hairy tails, high withers, elongated 
heads, broad and naked snouts, tall, 
narrow, upper molars, two teats, and they 
are more or less uniformly coloured. One 
of this group la supposed to be the B. of 
oncts., often represented on Egyptian 
monuments. 

Bubastis, modern Tell Basta, was once 
the holy city of the Egyptian goddess 
Bast, or Pasht, whose sacred animal was 


the cat. She was supposed to hold the 
same place in the Egyptian Pantheon as 
Artemis or Diana. Bast was the wife of 
ITah, and the mother of Nefer Atum 
(Nefertom or Tphthimis). Her type is 
that of a goddess with a lion’s head, 
and she was looked upon as the brlnger 
of good luck. Later on the head of the 
liou was changed to that of a cat. The 
worship of the goddess was chiefly at 
B., and at the time of KhoJak — near 
(Jbristmas. q’he city was taken by the 
Persians in 3. 5 2 n.o. and then it lost its 
importance. The ruins of Its temple 
wore discovered In 1887, together with 
many other antiquities. 

Bubble-shell, see Bulla. 

Bubble, South Sea, see South Sea 
Bubble. 

Bubo (Gr. the groin), swelling 

and infl animation of a lymphatic gland, 
particularly of tho groin, and tLsiialiy 
associated with gonorrhea, syphilis, or 
plague. The chief varieties are: (1) 
Birnple or sympailieiic B., one cn,used by 
friction or mechanical irritation; this 
Includes what was formerly called primary 
B., believed to be due to syphilip before 
the formation of a chancre; (2) syphilitic., 
that which appears in syphilis; (3) viru- 
leni, an ulcerating variety due to the 
abnorptlon of virus from a chancre; (4) 
indolent,, one which consists of a swelling 
without discharge of pus; (5) parotid, in- 
flammation of the lyraphatlo gland over- 
lying the pdrotld (the salivary gland of the 
cheek); (6) rheumatic, a hard lump, usually 
on the back of the neck, following 
articular rheumatism. 

Bubo is the Lat. term for a genus of 
owls of tho Strigidse family. The species 
are characterised by a small earflap and 
two tufts or feathered horns on the bead, 
while the Ioot are feathered to the toes. 
B. ignavus Is the eagle-owl common to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, See also 
Eagle-owl. 

Bubonic Plague, disease carried by the 
rat flea. It was this disease which swept 
away over 29,000,000 persons in Europe 
in the Black Death of the fourteenth 
century. In the first decade of the present 
century 1,000,000 people died annually 
of B. P., but It has considerably decreased 
since then. See also Plaque. 

Buoaramanga, tn. of Colombia on 
R. Lebrija. Centre of the coffee trade, 
has large mines of gold, copper, and iron 
close by. It has a coffee market. Wide 
streets, electric lighted. Hat and cigar 
factories. Railway commimioatlon with 
Magdalena. A sanguinary battle was 
fought near here between Conservatives 
and Liberals in 1900. Pop. over 30,000. 

Buoarest, see Bucharest. 

Buccaneers. Name applied to the bands 
of piratical adventurers, of various nation- 
alities, who had their headquarters in the 
W. Indies during the seventeenth century. 
Their existence seems at first to have been 
an outcome of the semi-independent, semi- 
national expeditions against Spain of 
Drake, Hawkins, and Davis, for the early 
B. confined their operations to reprisals 
against Spain. In 1625 a band of Eng. 
ar^d Ft. pd venturers founded a settlement 
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on St. Christopher, from which they made 
cattle -hunting raids into Santo Domingo, 
dryinfi: the flesh and selling it to passing 
ressels. Their name of boucanier (Fr.) 
came from the Indian houcan, a term 
used of the apparatus on which the meat 
was cured. In 1630 they removed to 
Tortuga del Mar, a small is. In the Bahama 
Channel to the N.W. of Santo Domingo, 
which lay in the main route of trading 
vessels. They were Joined bv kindred 
spirits from all parts of the world, and for 
many years were a terror to Sp. ships 
and settlements on the neighbouring is. 
and mainland, the Sp. capture of the 
stronghold in 1836 having no permanent 
effect. Their early leaders included the 
Frenchman Monthars, known as ‘The 
Exterminator,’ L’Ollonois, and Peter the 
Great of Dieppe, the famous Welshman 
Henry Morgan, Michael da Busco, Barto- 
lomeo el Portuguez, Mansvelt, and Van 
Horn. In 1654 theV captured and sacke<l 
New Segovia, in Honduras, and later 

S lundered Maracaibo and Gibraltar, on 
ae gulf of Venezuela, and settled at Provi- 
dence in the Bahamas. Their footing 
was still more firmly estab. In 1655 by the 
capture of Jamaica by the Brit., who lent 
them a kind of Indirect support as fellow 
enemies of Spain. Operations from 
Jamaica were directed by Morgan, who 
seenc^s to have possessed qualities of 
chivalryi valour, and brilliant general- 
ship, as a set-off to his undoubted cruelty 
on many occasions. Ho was especially 
successful at the sack of Puerto Bello, but 
seems to have become too strong to please 
the Brit., as In 1670 a treaty to suppress 
buccaneering was concluded between 
Great Britain and Spain, Morgan’s 
answer to this, in 1671, was to cross to 
the mainland with a fleet of thirty-nine 
vessels, and, after marching across the 
Isthmus and fighting a pitched battle, to 
sack and bum Panama in circumstances of 
great barbarity. He later made terms 
with the Brit. Gov., was knighted by 
Charles IT., and became deputy-governor 
of Jamaica. In 1680 the B. crossed the 
isthmus of Darien, and, under the com- 
mand of John Coxon, took Santa Maria 
and some Sp. vessels In the bay of 
Panama. Then, while some returned to 
Jamaica, others, commanded by Sharp, 
Watling, and Hawkins, went through the 
S. Sea to Cape Horn, by which route they 
returned, laden with enormous wealth. 

In 1683 six vessels of the B., under Van 
Horn, sacked Vera Cruz, while another 
section, under John Cook, went to Cape 
Horn, were joined by a vessel sent out 
from England under Eaton, and ranged 
the Pacific for two years, commanded by 
Davis and Swann. In 1685 they returned 
to Panama, and were Joined by two other 
parties, a Fr. one under Grogiilet and 
L’Escuyor, and an Eng. one under 
Townley. This was the height of their 
power, for with wealth and security 
Jealousies arose and the Fr. and Eng. 
separated. In 1 688 an Eng. party returned 
from plundering Le6n and Realejo. in 
Nicaragua, and some of its momboi-s 
Joined a Fr. expedition against Carta- 
gena. When the war between England 
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and France broke out in 1689, however, the 
alliance came to an end, and the B. were 
harried by both countries. In 1697 an 
Eng. and Dutch fleet fought them off 
Cartagena, and after the peace of Rys- 
wick in 1701 they gradually deteriorated 
into cut-throat desperadoes, without re- 
deeming qualities. See ,W. Dampier, 
Voyages, 1697; J. Burney, History of the 
Buccaneers of America, 1816; J. Bsque- 
mellng. Buccaneers of America, 1678 
(Eng. trans. 1741 and 1893); and the 
books on the subject by Wafer, Riugrovo, 
Sharp, Thornburg^, Archenholz, Stockton, 
Capt. Jolmson, Pyle, and Haring. 

Buooari, or Bakar, tn. of Yugoslavia 
on the gulf of Quanero. Tunny Ashing is 
carried on. Pop. 2000. 



Buccina. Rom. military brass wind 
instrument of the shrill horn or cornet 
kind in use in anct. Rom. times. It was 
bent into the shape of the letter C, was 
about 12 ft. in length, of narrow cylin- 
drical bore, and blown by means of a 
cup -shaped mouthpiece. 

Buccinator (Lat. trumpeter), the thin 
flat muscle of the cheek, forming the 
lateral wall of the mouth. It is so called 
because that part is distended in blowing a 
trumpet. Its action is to retract the 
angle of the mouth, flatten the cheek, and 
bring It into contact with the teeth. 

Bucoino, It. tn. in Campania. Has 
a castle, old walls, and Rom. bridge. 
Quarries of fine marble near. Pop. 6000. 

Buccinum, see Whelk. 

Buccleuch ts a small glen in Selkirk- 
shire, Scotland, about 18 m. S.W. of 
Selkirk. 

Buccleuch Family. Anct. and dis- 
tinguished Scottish ducal house, tracing 
its descent from Sir Richard le Soott 
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(1249-86), who was famous in the reign of 
Alexander III. of Scotland. The first of 
the family to receive the title of B. waa 
Sir David Scott of Branxholm, who sat in 
James III.'s Edinburgh parliament of 
1487 as ‘Dominus de B.* The Sir Walter 
Scott of Branxholm and B., mentioned in 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel^ was his 
grandson, and Lived about 1490-1552. 
He fought in the battle of Pinkie, 1547, 
and was killed in a skirmish with Sir 
Walter Kerr of Oossford, in Edinburgh. 
His great-grandson, bearing the same 
name, 1565-1611, waa warden of the W. 
Marches, and was raised to the peerage in 
1606 as Lord Scott of B. Ho is cele- 
brated for his rescue of ‘Kinmont Willie* 
from Carlisle Castle, as well as for his 
services in the Netherlands, and in 
organising border bands for foreign ser- 
vice. The title of earl of B. was bestowed 
in 1619 upon a Walter Scott who com- 
manded a Netherland regiment against 
Spain. The first duko of B. was James, 
duke of Monmouth, the illegritimate son 
of Charles II., who received the title in 
1663 on his marriage to Ajine, countess of 
B. When he was beheaded in 1685 tho 
duchess retained the title in her own 
right. She wels succeeded in 1732 by her 
grandson, Francis, as second duke of B. 
Henry, third duke of B. and fifth duke of 
Queensberry (created 1684), 1746-1812, 
was a friend of Dr. Adam Smith, and 
rendered great social service to his 
tenantry by making numerous improve- 
ments on the estates. Walter Francis, 
fifth duke, 1806-84, was noted for the 
creation of the deep-water harbour at 
Granton, near Edinburgh, was lord- j 
lieutenant of Midlothian and Rox- 
burghshire, and ciuptain of the queen's 
bodyguard in Scotland. The present 
(1948) holder of the title is tho eighth duke 
of B. and tenth duko of Queensberry. He 
succeeded to the title in 1935. Lady 
Alice Montagu -Douglas-Scott (5. 1901), 
his sister, married the duke of Gloucester 
(Prince Henry), on Nov. 6, 1935. Sec 
Sir W. Fraser, The Scotts of Buccleuch, 
1878. 

Buooonlnse, see Puff-birds. 

Buoentaur was a figure representing 
half a man and half an ass or bull. It 
was probably used os a figure-head for a 
ship. It was also the name of the state 
ship In which tho doge of Venice sailed 
©very year on Ascension Day to tho 
Adriatio Sea. He then performed the 
rite of dropping a ring into the water, 
wedding the sea in the name of tho 
reimbllc. 

Bucephala, tn. on tho R. Hydaspes, 
N. India. It was built near the grave 
of Bucephalus, who d. in the Indian 
campaign of Alexander. 

Bucephalus, favourite horse of Alex- 
ander tho Great. Alexander, when a 
young man, had proved to bo the only 
one able to break in the charger, and 
therefore to fulfil the condition laid down 
by an oracle as the one necessary to uin 
the crown of Macedon. B. d. in 326 b.o., 
during Alexander’s Indian campaign, and 
his master built the city of Bucephala in 
memory of him. 


Bucer, or Butzer, Martin (1491-1551), 
Ger. Protestant reformer, h. at Schlett- 
stadt, Alsace. He was sent to Heidelberg 
to study after entrance into the Dominican 
order in 1506. He met Erasmus and 
Luther here and attended a disputation 
of the latter. He abandoned the Domini- 
can body In 1621, and married a nun. 
lie was excommunicated in 1523, and 
settled at Strasburg, where, during his 
stay, Henry VIII. sought counsel of him 
respecting his divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon. He aimed always at the union 
of Imtheranism with the views of the 
S. Ger. and Swiss reformers, and hence 
many charges of vapmoness and lock of 
dcflnito conviction have been levelled 
ngaiust him. In 1548 ho was sent to 
Augsburg to sign the agreement, called 
the Interim, between the Papists and 
I’rotestants. His warm opposition to this 
project exposed him to many difficulties; 
ho was almost alone in declining assent, 
and eventually he sought leave of absence, 
gladly accepting Craumer’s invitation to 
England. Hero he was received with 
favour by Edward VI. and Somerset, and 
was appointed to teach theology in 
Cambridge Univ. Ho d. in Feb., two 
years after ids arrival, and was buried at 
C^ainbridgo, where lie bad been installed 
regius prof, of divinity. Mary, however, 
had his body exhumed and burnt. Among 
his treatises is De Regno Ohristi. 

Buch, old dlst. of France, is now 
included in tho dept, of Gironde. It has 
for its cap. La Teste-de-Buch. 

Buch, Christian Leopold von (1774- 
1S53), Ger. geologist, b. in Brandenburg; 
studied with Alexander von Humboldt 
in tho School of Mines at Freiberg. He 
spent almost his entire life travelling on 
foot throughout Europe in pursuit of 
geological facts, and was a member of 
numerous learned societies besides holding 
an official position at the Prussian court, 
llis pub. works are very numerous, and 
include the Physical Description of the 
Canary Islands, with two supplementary 
I treatises, dealing with volcanic action and 
continental upheaval, 1825; Geognosiic 
Observations on Travels through Germany 
and Italy (1802-9); Travels through Nor- 
way and Lapland, 1 S 06-8 (1813), as well 
as a large number of memoirs in Ger. 
scienti fie jours. 

Buchan, dist. in tho highlands of 
Scotland, lying partly in tho N.E. of 
Aberdeenshire and partly in Banffshire. 
B. Ness is tho most easterly point in 
Scotland, and is about 3 m. from Potcr- 
hcad. The coastline is mostly high and 
rocky, and below tho Ness, in the granite 
clifi’s, there is a curious weU, some 100 ft. 
deep, into which the sea rushes through an 
archway of natural formation. The tns. 
of I’eterhoad, Macduff, and Fraserburgh 
are enclosed in tho dist. of B. Tho 
Comyns were earls of it till they forfeited 
tho title in 1309. There are a few interest- 
ing relics of bygone times, including a 
few ruined castles, and the remains of 
the abbey of Deer. 

Buchan, Alexander (1829-1907), Scot- 
tish meteorologist, educated at Edinburgh 
Univ., taught from 1848 to 1860, when he 
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W£is appointed secretary to Scottish 
Meteorological Society. In 1878 B. be- 
came curator of library and museum of 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. His works 
include contributions to the Challenger 
expedition reports, 1889 and 1895; on 
Atmospheric Circulation and Oceanic Cir- 
culation; Handy Book of Meteorology; 
Introductory Text - book of Meteorology 
(1871). He wrote the article on meteoro- 
lo^ for the ninth ed. of the Ency. Brit. 

Tiis famous weather forecasts resulted 
from a long and careful sclentlflc study of 
weather conditions in Scotland. He dis- 
covered that there were certain periods In 
the year when the temperature, instead 
of rising, would remain stationary or 
would fall; others when, instead of falling, 
it would remain stationary or would rise. 
Two of the cold periods occur in the middle 
of May and from April 11 to 14 ; the April 
period consists of the ‘borrowing days.* 

Buchan was also a pioneer investigator 
into the Atlantic depressions and their 
Influence on the climate. He was the 
author of A Handy-book of Meteorology 
(1867), and an Introductory Text-book to 
Meteorology (1871). 

Buchan, David (1780-1 1837), Brit, 
naval commander and Arctic explorer. 
In 1811 he explored the Exploits R. 
in Newfoundland, and travelled about 
ICO m. into the interior. In 1818 he was 
in command of an Arctic expedition; he 
reached Spitsbergen with the Trent and 
Dorothea. Some years later he was lost 
at sea with the vessel Upton Castle. 

Buchan, Elspeth (1738-91), Scottish 
religious enthusiast, founder of sect known 
as Buchanites, She claimed prophetic 
Inspiration and divine powers. After 
separation from her husband she met the 
preacher Hugh White, 1783, and per- 
suaded him to believe her the woman 
and himself the man-child of Rev, xii. 
The sect, always small, was banished 
from Irving 1784, and settled near 
Dumfries. Bums spoke slightingly of 
them in a letter, 1784. They enjoyed 
community of wives and goods. The 
sect became extinct in 1848. See J . Train, 
Buchanites from First to Last, 1846. 

Buchan, John, first Baron Tweedsmuir 
(187f>-1940), Brit, author and parlia- 
mentarian, 0 . at Perth, Scotland, eldest 
son of the Rev. John B. Educated at Glas- 
gow Unlv. and Brasenose College, Oxford; 
Newdigate Prize, 1898; in 1901 he became 
private secretary to Lord Milner, who was 
then high commissioner for S. Africa. He 
was home again in 1903, and became a 
director of the publishing house of Nelson. 
During the First World War he was on 
headquarters staff, 1916-17. In 1917 he 
became director of Information. He 
entered Parliament as member for United 
Scottish Univs. at a by-election in 
1927. President of the Scottish Hist. 
Society, 1929-33. Made Companion of 
Honour, 1932. He was lord high com- 
missioner to the Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, 1933-34. Raised to the 

E eerago In 1935 when ho succeeded 
lOrd Bossborough as governor -general of 
Canada. As governor-general he was 
universally popular throughout Canada, 


where he made contact with aU classes 
of the pop., and, despite recurrent 111 
health, travelled extensively. During bia 
tenure of oflace he visited President Roose- 
velt, and in 1937 made a 10,000-m. 
journey into the Arctic circle and N. 
Brit. Columbia. Privy Councillor in 1937, 
and in the following year, when home on 
leave, was instaUed os chancellor of 
Edinburgh Univ. Publications (mostly 
novels) mclude: Scholar Gipsies (1896); 
John Burnet of Barn (1898): The Half- 
Hearted (1900); The Watcher by the 
Threshold (1902); T'he African Colony: 
Studies in Reconstruction (1903); A Lodge 
in the Wilderness (1906); Prester John 
(1910); Sir Walter Ralegh (1911); The 
Thirty -Nine Steps (1916): Oreenmantle 
(1916); Poems, Scots, and English (1917); 
Mr. Standfast (1919); A History of the 
Great War (1921-22); Huntingtower (1922); 
Midwinter (1923); The Three Hostages 
(1924): Lord Minto, a Memoir (1924); 
John Macnab (1925); 2"he Dancing Floor 
(1926); Witch Wood (1927); Montrose 
(1928R The Courts of the Morning (1929); 
The Gap in the Curtain (1932); Gordon at 
K hartoum (1934); I'he King's wace (1935); 
2'he House of the Four Winds (1935); The 
Island of Sheep (1936); Augustus (1937); 
Memory hold the Door (1940); and Sick 
Heart River (1911). Also lives of Julius 
Ceesar, Oliver Cromwell, and Sir Walter 
Scott. See John Buchan by his Wife and 
Friends, 1945. 

Buchan, Peter (1790-1854), collector of 
Scottish ballads, was b. at Peterhead. He 
taught himself copper engraving, and 
learnt printing. He then set up a printing 
press at Peterhead. Prosperity favoured 
him, and he was able to btiy property in 
Scotland. His works include Gleanings of 
Scotch, Irish, and English: Scarce Old, 
Ballads (1825); Ancient Ballads and Songs 
of the North of Scotland (1828). The MS. 
of a second collection was ed. for the 
Percy Society by J. H. Dixon and pub. in 
1846 under the title of Scottish Traditional 
Versions of Ancient Ballads. Two other 
vols. remain unpublished In the Brit. 
Museum. There were numerous other 
works. He d. In London. 

Buchan Ness, most easterly cape of 
Scotland (Aberdeen), sometimes called 
Boddam Point. It has a lighthouse. 
Near by are the Bullers of B., a group of 
strange rocks and caverns. 

Buchanan, or Buchannan, Scottish par. 
In Stirlingshire, E. of Loch Lomond (over 
41,000 ac.), a few miles from Drymen 
station. Little cultivation, mostly moun- 
tainous dist. B. Castle belongs to duke 
of Montrose. Pop. GOO. 

Buchanan, George (1506-82), Scottish 
historian and scholar, was brought up In 
humble circumstances by his mother, who 
was early left a widow. In 1620 his uncle 
sent him to the unlv. of Paris. Five 
years later he graduated as B.A. from St. 
Andrew*s Unlv., and in 1528 obtained his 
M.A. degree at Paris. For the next three 
years he was regent or prof, at the college of 
Ste. Barbe. Whilst in Paris, B. began to 
loan towards Protestantism, and his first 
poem, Somnium, which he pub. on his 
return to Scotland In 1537, was ^ bitter 
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satire on the conduct of the Franciscan 
friars. James V. was so delighted with 
this attack on monastic life that he 
appointed B. tutor to one of his natural 
eons, and it was at his instigation that B. 
was induced to publish his Franciscanas, 
which expressed the sentiments of Som- 
nium in bolder and more violent language. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that in 
1539, when the Lutherans were harshly 
persecuted , B., among others, was arrested. 
He managed, however, to make good his 
escape, and is next heard of as prof, of 
Lat. at the college of Guienne, Bordeaux 
— an appointment which he owed to the 
exertions of his staunch friend, Andrew 
Govea. Whilst here he trana. Euripides* 
Mtdea and Alcestis, and wrote his two 
great tragedies, Baptistes and JepJUheSt 
which even yet have not obtained the 
recognition they deserve. Driven from 
Bordeaux - by the plague, he was next 
prof, for throe years (1544-47) at the col- 
lege of Cardinal le Moine, Paris, when, 
again through Govea’s Influence, he was 
appointed lecturer at the unlv. of (Dolmbra, 
in Portugal. On Qovea’s death he was 
immediately exposed to most tiresome 
persecutions. IT is imprisonment In a 
monastery, as the result of hla examina- 
tion before the Inquisition, was beneficial 
in that it induced him to hegrin his famous 
Lat, paraphrase of the Psalms. After 
holding a chair in the college of Bon- 
court, 1553-55, ho was for flve years tutor 
to the son of the celebrated Mar^chal de 
Brlasac. On his return to Scotland, 1560, 
he became classical tutor to Queen Mary, 
who estab. his worldly prosperity by 
giving him the revenue of Crossraguol 
Abbey. Notwithstanding this, he ener- 
getically supported the lords in their 
struggles with Mary. In 1567, shortly 
after Mary’s imprisonment at Lochleven 
Castle*, he was elected moderator of 
the General Assembly, having by then 
definitely adopted Protestantism. With 
Murray, who had appointed him prln. of 
St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, in 
16CG, he attended the (Conference of York, 
where Mary’s complicity in Domley's 
assassination was discussed before Eliza- 
beth’s commissioners. In hla Detectio 
Maria} Reginiv. lie stated In the strongest 
terms the lords’ case against their queen. 
In 1570 he was chosen as preceptor to the 
young James VI. In 1578 he resigned 
his position as keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and devoted the remaining years of his 
life to his History of Scotland. B. was, 
undoubtedly, the most distinguished Brit, 
humanist or his day. His History is a valu- 
able contribution to literature. Particu- 
lar interest attaches itself to his account 
of contemporary events, which, though 
biased, is nevertheless tnistwortny. His 
tract De Jure Regnit wherein he boldly 
argues that sovereigns exist by the will, 
and tor the good, of the people, had a 
great Influence on seventeenth -century 
statesmen. As a writer B. shows himself 
possessed of a poet’s imagination, and a 
philosopher's power to think. Lives by 
D. Irving and P. Hume Brown. 

Buchanan, James (1791-1868), fif- 
teenth president of the U.S.A., b. near 


Mercersburg, Pennsylvania; graduated at 
Dickinson College in 1809; called to the 
Bar in 1812. In 1813 and 1814 he was 
elected to the Pennsylvania legislature, 
and in 1820 became a member of Congress. 
In 1831 he was sent by President Jackson 
as minister to Russia, where he concluded 
a commercial treaty securing privileges 
for the U.S.A. in tho Black and Baltio 
Seas. After his return in 1833 ho was 
elected to the Senate, where he was a con- 
sistent supporter of Jackson and an advo- 
cate of the annexation of Texas. He left 
the Senate In 1845 to become secretary of 
state to President Polk, in which capacity 
he had to deal with the N.W. boundary 
dispute with England. In 1853 he was 
sent by President Pierce as minister to 
Great Britain, where he was mainly en- 
gaged upon Central Amer. aflTairs. In 
1856 he was elected President of the 
U.S.A. , in which office he supported the 
continuance of slavery, and was much 
Influenced by the threats of secession of 
the S. states. He was succeeded by 
Lincoln in 1861, and retired into private 
life. In 1860 he pub. a defence of certain 
of bis actions, entitled Mr. Buchanan*a 
Administration on ths Eve of the Rebellion, 
See his life by G. T. Curtis, 1883. 

Buohanan, Robert Williams (1841- 
1901), Eng. poet, novelist, and dramatist, 
5. at Caverswell; educated in Glasgow; 
took up Journalism in London together 
with David Gray. His first collection of 
poems. Undertones, appeared in 1860, and 
was followed In 1865 by Idylls and Legends 
of Inverbum, and in 1866 by London 
Poems. These last, dealing with the life 
of the London poor, reach a very high 
level. His other poetical work includes 
The Book of Ortn (1870); Balder the Beauti- 
ful (1877); The City of Dreams (1888); and 
The Wandering Jew: a Christmas Carol 
(1893). His verso exhibits considerable 
genius, but tends to become assertive and 
egoistic. His chief success in the drama 
was Sophia, an adaptation of Tom Jones : 
and Lady Clare, adapted from Ohnet’s Le 
Maitrede Forges, and Joseph’s Sweetheart, 
adapted from Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 
were also well received. His novels once 
had a considerable reputation and include 
2’he Shadow of the Sword (1876); God 
and the Man (1881); Alone in London 
(1884); The Charlatan (1894); The 
Strange Adventures of Miss Brown (1895); 
and The New Borne (1899). He also wrote 
The Land of Lome (1871); David Gray 
(1868); and The Ilebrid Isles (1882). Two 
reviews by him, *Tho Fleshly School of 
Poetry,* attacking D. G. Rossetti (1871), 
and ‘The Voice of the Hooligan’ U899), 
dealing with Kipling, roused much critical 
opposition. 

Bucharest (Buourestl), cap. city of 
Rumania, on tho R. Dlmbovitza. It 
stands in a fertile plain, 265 ft. above sea 
level. The city was much improved during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
and though the suburbs still contain 
many mean and narrow streets of an 
oriental aspect, the central part is mainly 
modem, being well paved, containing 
many handsome buildings, as well as sev. 
gardens and a famous public parade. 
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B., which is the seat of the head of the 
Rumanian and Qk. Orthodox Church, 
and also a Rom. Catholic episcopal seo, is 
noted for its numerous churches. Amonfi: 
the most famous are the Gk. Cathedral, 
1656, the Rom. Cathedral, 1875-84, the 
Domnitza Balasa, St. Spiridon, and the 
chapel of Stravropolos. Its univ. was 
founded in 1864. The royal palace, 
standing on the Calea Victorei, was re- 
built in 1883. In the same street are the 
National Theatre and the post office, 
while other prominent buildings are the 
National Bank, on the Strada Lipscaul, 
the Athenaeum, 1887, the Palace of 
Justice, Picture Gallery, Academy of 
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Sciences, and Central Library with be- 
tween 800,000 and 900,000 vols. The 
chie^ublic gardens are the Cismegiu and 
the Klisllev, traversed by the promenade 
known as the Chauss6o and there are some 
tine monuments. Including those to Jon 
Eliade Radulescu and Michael the Brave. 
B. has a large trade os an exchange be- 
tween Austria and the Balkan Peninsula, 
and considerable quantities of textiles, 
grain, hides, metal, coal, timber, and 
cattle, pass through it. Its pre-1941 
manufs. included flour, beer, soap, candles, 
bricks, textiles, ironware, chemicals and 
the transit trade in petroleum, timber, 
and agrlc. products is large. It is the 
centre of the national railway system. 
The climate is continental, with great 
extremes. From the end of the four- 
teenth century till 1698 B. was the resi- 
dence of the prince of Wallachia; in 1789 
it was taken oy Austria and held for two 
years; and it suffered from plague in 1794 
and 1812, from earthquake In 1802, and 
from fire in 1847. It became the cap. in 
1859. Treaties were signed here in 1812 
between Turkey and Russia, in 1886 


between Serbia and Bulgaria, in 1913 the 
one ending the Balkan wars, and In 1917 
{see next article). The fortifications, con- 
structed after plans by Brlalmont during 
1885—96, are very extensive, forming a 
circle over 40 m. in circumference round 
the city with 18 outer forts. But it 
was not possible to defend them during 
the First World war, and the city 
surrendered in 1916 without resistance 
to the Qers., who held it until 1918. 
There are air services to Belgrade and 
Istanbul. During the Nazi-inspired un- 
rest in 1941 there was a rising of the Iron 
Guard, who attempted a coup d*6tat under 
their leader Codreaunu in B., and large 
numbers of Jews were massacred in street 
lighting. In the course of tho westward 
advance of the Russian armies early in 
1944 B. was heavily bombed by the 
Amers., notably on April 4, when some 
3000 persons were killed. The object of 
the raid was to disorganise transport and 
this was achieved. On the fall of tho 
dictator Antonesou, the now gov. tried to 
‘liquidate* its relations with Germany, 
l)ut the Ger. units in Rumania, disregard- 
ing assurances, attacked Rumanian units 
and machine-gmnned the pop. in B. and 
elsewhere, while tho Ger. Air Force 
bombed tho city and other tns. The new 
gov. then turned its forces against the 
Gers., who were soon driven out of the cap. 
The Russians entered B. on Aug. 31, 1944. 
Pop. 641,000. 

Bucharest, Treaty of (1917). Treaty 
signed between Rumania and the Central 
Empires on Dec. 17, 1917. The Rumanian 
armies, after the dofectlon of the Bolshevik 
forces from tho Entente cause, rapidly 
gave way before tho reinforced armies of 
Gen. von Mackensen. Furthermore, they 
were attacked by the Bolsheviks and their 
tns. and vils. plundered by them. The 
defeat at Arges in Dec. 1916 and tho 
loss of Tirgovishtea, on the edge of the 
great Rumanian oil-fleld, rendered effec- 
tive resistance over more difficult. But 
tho fighting dragged on for another twelve 
months, by wliich time Bucharest and 
Braila had fallen to the Ger. forces, and 
tho Rumanians were compelled to suo for 
an armistice. In Feb. 1918 the Ger. 
Gov. sent an ultimatum to Rumania, 
giving her four days to enter on peace 
negotiations. Tho Bolsheviks having con- 
cluded peace with Germany, Rumania 
was compelled to accept the Ger. terms, 
and in May a treaty was signed at 
Bucharest which In effect was a complete 
capitulation to Ger. demands. The treaty 
was of course nullified by the armistice of 
Nov. 11, 1918. For the T. of B., July 
1913, see Balkan War, The. 

Buchenwald, site of one of the worst 
main Ger. conc-entratlon camps {q.v.), 
situated near Weimar. The camp was 
started in 1934 by the Nazis. It was 
badly laid out, and was planned to con- 
tain about 120,000 internees. On April 1, 
1945, the number in tho camp was 80,813. 
A few days before the arrival of the Amer. 
forces (April 11) the Gers. removed over 
20,000 Internees in order to prevent the 
Allies from learning too much about the 
camp. The Internees, who included 
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persons of all European nationalities, com- the pari, delegation visited the camp 
prised political prisoners and Jews from there were still o 00 children in it. Access 
Germany; later, as the Reich expanded, to the basement of the mortuary block 

S olltlcal prisoners and Jews from Austria, was by a steep stone staircase or by a 
zechoslovakla, Poland, etc.; and, from vertical chute below a trap-door, down 
1940, men and youths imported for forced either of which refractory or useless 
labour from occupied countries. The prisoners were precipitated for execution, 
walls and paths were ill kept and either The forty strong hooks for the gibbets 
thick in dust or, in wet weather, deep In were hurriedly removed by the Nazis 
mud. The ordinary huts were rough before they left the camp. There was 
wood constructions, with earth floors and also a heavj' wooden blood-stained clui) 
no windows or sanitation. There were which was used for knocking out any who 
also some more solidly built of brick died slowly. To the yard outside the 
blocks, of two storeys.' It appears that crematorium came the carts packed closely 
up to April 1, 1945, tho total number of with the ordinary corpses from the dyson- 
those who had d. or been killed at B., or tery and other huts, mostly stripped, 
immediately on removal therefrom to sub- Moat of these appeared to have died of 
Bidlory* extermination camps,* was 51,572. hunger or disease but not by violence. 
DotaiJod camp records. Including nominal In the crematorium was a row of capaci- 
roUs, were left behind by the Nazis. Tho ous ovens, in each of which wore found 
Amer. medical and sanitary authorities calcined ribs, skulls, and spinal columns, 
were soon preoccupied with the cleaning The prisoner In charge of putting the 
of the camp, a task performed partly by bodies into the ovens had one of the 
Ger. civilians from the vicinity, parties of ‘privileged jobs,’ carrying with it the ad- 
whom wore brought dally to see what had vantage of a private room. Ho was a 
been done in their naine and In their Communist who had been in the camp 
midst. The Impression gained by a Brit. \ for ten years. Two other Ger. prisoners 
pari, delegation which, at the Invitation were mainly engaged in hanging the con- 
of Gen. Eisenhower and on the injunction demned. The delegation were told of 
of Mr. Chiirchili, visited B. on April 21, scientific experiments, such os the infcct- 
even when conditions had been improved Ing of prisoners with typhus in order to 
considerably in tho meantime by the obtain senim from them, by the camp 
Amors., was of intense squalor, with an Nazi doctors. In a laboratory was seen 
odour of dissolution and disease per- a large number of glass jars containing pre- 
vnding the entire camp. One of tho served specimens of human organs. The 
better huts was used as a brothel for walls of the laboratory and other medical 
higher-grade prisoners doing various super- rooms wore decorated with death-masks 
vieory jobs, with extra rations and other of the ‘more interesting’ prisoners — many 

E rlvileges. In general B. was for men and with features of remarkable nobility and 
oys only; tho women in the brothel refinement. Various experiments in steri- 
were prisoners from other camps, induced llsation were practised on Jews. Some 
by threats and promises of better treat- subjects of the operation died under it. 
nient to become prostitutes, but subso- Later tho policy of exterminating the 
‘qnently killed. When tho Amers. arrived Jews superseded that of castrating them, 
fifteen women were found in this brothel. Frau Koch, wife of tho Ger. camp com- 
This hut was one of those used by the mandant, collected articles made of human 
Aracii-s. as transit hospitals for some of the skin. IMeces of hide were identified in 
worst cases of malnutrition. Before tho England by Sir Bernard Spilsbury os 
arrival of tho Amera. the number of being human skin. One of tho pieces 
deaths in the camp was about 100 a day. formed part of a lampshade. It was the 
The usual clothing was a ragged shirt, pari, delegation’s considered and unani- 
vost, or cotton Jacket, beneath which mous opinion, on the available evidenoe, 
protruded thighs no thicker than normal that a policy of steady starvation and in- 
wrists. The ordinary huts were lined on human brutality was carried out at B. for 
each side with four tiers of wooden shelves a long period of time, and that such camps 
divided by struts. In each of the small as B. marked the lowest point of degra da- 
open cubicles thus formed, about 6 ft. in tion to which humanity had yet descended, 
depth, 4 ft. in width, and 2 ft. in height. It Is to bo noted that the members of the 
six men bad to sleep, there being room delegation excluded from their report 
only to lie in one fixed position. The only statements of which no material evidence 
bed-clothes were such rags as the prisoners was still visible when they visited the 
could collect. For those suffering from camp. {See Cmd. 6626, 1945, H.M.S.O.) 
tuberculosis or dysentery there was a B. was tho first of the main concentration 
rough hospital hut 80 ft. long by 24 ft. camps to be overrun by Brit, or Amcr. 
wide, containing on an average a sick forces and so lent itself to speedy investi- 
pop. of from 700 to 1300. Operations gation; but other camps were oquaJly 
were performed vvithout annesthetics on a terrible, and some even worse. These 
crude operating-table In fall view of the included, e.a.t Belsen, Auschwitz, Dachau, 
other patients. Each night the dead Buoher, Lothar (1817-92), Ger. diplo- 
were flung Into a small annexe at one end rant, educated at Berlin Uuiv. Xu 1848 
of the hut and each morning collected and entered Prussian national assembly, be- 
taken into carts to the crematorium or. if coming active leader of tho extreme 
required as specimens, to the pathologica.l Doraocrats. In 1850 B. fled to England 
laboratory of the Nazi doctors. Children under political charges, acting there as 
in the camp were made to work eight or correspondent for the National Ztitung^ 
more hours a day all the week. When and publishing Dtr Parliamentarismua 
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wie er ist. In 1860, on returning home, 
B. became Lassalle’s literary executor. 
In 1864 he accepted a post In the Foreign 
OflSce from Bismarck, and became his 
private Becretar;y. Made reporting coun- 
cillor In Ministry for Foreign Affali*s ; Privy 
Councillor, 1876. Drew up the text of 
N. Ger. Confederation constitution, and 
took part in many diplomatic missions. 
Encouraged anti-Brit, fooling in Germany. 
Wrote Silber aus dem Fremdey Kleine 
ISchriften politischen Inhalta (1893). See 
H. von PoRchlnger, Leben und Werkey 
1890-94; W. Busch, Bismarck: Some 
Secret Pages of his History, 1898. 

Buchez, Philippe Benjamin Joseph 
(1796-180.5), Fr. pliUosopher, b. at 
Matagne-la-Petite; began to practise as a 
physician in 1825. He was concerned in 
the organisation of the Fr. Carbonari 
Society, being strongly opposed to the 
Bourbon restoration, and was arrested on 
a charge of conspiracy. Shortly after- 
wards he joined the Saint-Simonlan 
Society. In 1829 he left Salnt-Simonian 
to found a Neo-Cathollo school known as 
Buchezism, the doctrines of which he ex- 
pounded In L*Europ6en, later called La 
Bevue nationale (1831-48). His philo- 
sophy is also described In Introduction d la 
science de Vhistoire (1833). After the 
revolution of 1848 he became deputy 
mayor of Paris, a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and then president 
of that body. His other works Include 
Essai d*un traiU complet de philosophie 
au point de vue du Catholicism e et du 
progris (1839-40); Histoire de la formation 
de la nationaliti francaise (1859); TraiU 
de politique et de science sociale (1866); and, 
with Roux-Lavergne, VHistoire parle- 
mentaire de la Revolution francaise (40 
vols.), 1833-38. 

Buohholz, Ger. tn. of Saxony, near 
Bohemian frontier. Dates from sixteenth 
century, then a mining tn., now centre 
of passementerie industry* Before the 
Second World War it had large book- 
binding estabs., manufs. of paper from 
wood fibre. Pop. 9000. 

Buchman, Frank Nathan Daniel ib. 
1878), Amer. Protestant minister, b. at 
Pennsburg, Pennsylvania, a leader of the 
Oxford Group (q.v. ) and initiator of Moral 
Rearmament, 1939. 

BUohner, Friedrich Karl Christian Lud- 
wig (1924-99), Ger. physician and philo- 
sopher, b, at Darmstadt; studied at 
Giessen, Strasburg, Wtirzbuig, and 
Vienna. In 1852 he became a lecturer 
at ThbiMen, but the controversy raised 
by his Kraft und Stoff (1855) made it 
necessary for him to resign and take up a 
private practice in Darmstadt. His later 
works include Die Darwinsche Theorie 
(5th ed.) (1890); Der Mensch und seine 
Stelluna in der Natur (1870, Eng. transla- 
tion, 1872); Aus Natur und Wissenschaft 
(2 vols.) (1862-84); Licht und Leben (ISSl); 
I)er Fortschriti in Natur und Oeschichte im 
Licht der Darwinschen Theorie (1884); also 
Im Dienste der Wahrheit (a selection of his 
posthumous essays, with a memoir by 
by his brother) (1899). 

Buohu, or Buoku, see Barosma. 

Buck, Dudley (1839-1909), Amer. musi- 


cal composer, 6. at Hartford, Connecticut; 
studied in Germany and France ; returning 
to America he was organist at Hartford 
and Brooklyn. He composed church and 
other choral music, operas, cantatas, 
and also wrote some books on musical 
subjects. Best known among his works 
ore the cantatas Columbus (1876), Golden 
Legend (1880), and Light of Asia (1885). 

Buck, LafTerto (1837-1900). Amer. 
engineer, famous as a builder of bridges, 
of which he constructed a number In 
U.S.A. and S. America, His most im- 
portant achievement was his rebuilding 
of the suspension bridge at Niagara Falls, 

Buck, Zechariah (1798-1879), Eng. 
choirmaster and organist, 6. at Norwich. 
Most of his life was passed In connection 
with Norwich Cathedral, where he was a 
chorister and, later, organist. He con- 
tinued to be organist until nearly eighty 
years of age. His fame, which remains 
considerable (Scholes), attaches solely to 
the one capacity in which he was pre- 
eminent, that of training choirboys by 
methods both ingenious and (someiimes) 
harsh. 

Buck-bean, or MenyanthesirifoliataAs a 
European species of Gentianacem. It is 
often callod bog-bean. 

BUckeburg, cap. of Land Schaumburg- 
Llppe, 30 m. from Hanover, has a castle 
with a ‘golden hall* and castle church of 
about A.D. 1600 and a Lutheran church 
of 1613. Pop. 6800. 

Bucket-shop, term used to denote the 
oflOce of a share-broker who is not a 
member of the Stock Exchange, and, 
consequently, not sublect to its rules and 
penalties. Deals in stocks and shares of 
a speculative nature are made, and often, 
indeed, involve fraud. There are, how- 
ever, ‘outside* brokers who carry on a 
perfectly legitimate business. The term 
originated in the small lift or ‘bucket* by 
which members of a gambling exchange 
reach a Chicago office. 

Buckfastleigh, urb. dist. of Devon- 
shire, England, 7 m. N.W. of Totnes. 
In it are the ruins of a Cistercian abbey. 
Near by the Benedictine monks have 
built a monastery and a chiurch. l*op. 
2500. 

Buckhaven and Methil, united burgh 
in the par. of Wemyss, Fifoshlro, Scot- 
land, with a pop. of 18,000, a good 
shipping station for the export of coal and 
a shelter for fishing boats, B. having a 
harbour and M. three docks. Fishing 
nets are manufactured at B., which is a 
popular holiday resort. 

Buckhound, name applied to the stag- 
hoimds at one time bred particularly for 
the purpose of buck -hunting. A royal 
pack waa kept, and a nobleman held the 
mastership. In 1901 the hunt and 
mastership were abolished. 

Buckhurst Hill, urb. dist. of Essex, 
England, 10 m. N.E. of London. Not far 
distant are Epping Forest and Hainault 
Forest. 

Buckie, fishing tn. on the Moray 
Firth, in Banffshire, Scotland. It is the 
chief tn. of the fishing dist. from Banff to 
Findhorn, and possesses a fine harbour, 
with an area of 9 ao. and good quays. 
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The largest fleets land here In the herring 
season. Pop. 8700. 

Buckle* see Whelk. 

Buckingham, George Vllliere, first Duke 

of (1592-1628), was b. at Brooksby, 
Leicesterslilre. In 1614 he was introduced 
at court, and, on the fall of Somerset, his 
good humour and his inexhaustible fund 
of animal spirits at once raised him into 
high favour with King James. In 1618 ho 
was created marquess of B. Remunera- 
tive offices and monopolies, gifts of rich 
lands and the dowry of his wife, the earl 
of Rutland’s daughter, made him one of 
the wealthiest peers in the kingdom. B. 
soon acquired a powerful influence over 
the Prince of Wales, whom he persuaded 
to accompany him to Madrid in 1623. He 
fondly hoped that the projected marriage 
of (Charles with the Infanta would bring 
with It the Palatinate as a marriage por- 
tion. His arrogance was largely respon- 
sible for the failure of the n^otiations. 
It was B. who persuaded Charles to 
promise concessions to the Eng. Catholics, 
without which Bonis XIII. would not 
allow his master to marry the Princess 
Henrietta. Meanwhile he had been 
created duke and appointed lord warden 
of the Cinque Ports. The attempts of B. 
and Charles to win over public opinion by 
capturing Sp. treasure ships at Cadiz 
were abortive. In 1626 Charles dismissed 
his second Parliament, as it had insti- 
tuted an impeachment of his favourite 
before the House of Lords. In 1627 B., 
having raised a forced loan, commanded 
an expedition to La Rochelle, to help the 
Huguenots. As the expected reinforce- 
ments never came, he had to abandon his 
siege in the Isle of R^ and return home in 
disgrace. On June 7. 1628, Parliament 
demanded the surrender of B., who per- 
suaded Charles not to sira the famous 
petition. To save his mend, the king 
prorogued Parliament. Popular feeling 
ran high and lampoons against the duke 
were freely circulated. Finally. John 
Felton, a disappointed, ill-treated subal- 
tern, assassinated him at Portsmouth, 
where he was about to re-embark for 
La Rochelle. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, second 
Duke of (1627-88), was, after his father’s 
death, brought up with Charles I.’s 
children. He joined the Royalists in 
1648, had his estates confiscated, took 
part, with Charles II., in the battle of 
Worcester, and made, Uke his master, a 
miraculous escape. In 1657 he married 
Lord Fairfax's daughter, and at the 
Restoration recovered his lands. In 1671 
he killed the earl of Shrewsbury in a duel, 
while the countess, his mistress, looked on, 
disguised as a page. Four times im- 
prisoned In the Tower for ridiculous ex- 
ploits of ambition, he was largely respon- 
sible for Clarendon's downfall, joined the 
disreputable Cabal, and on its break-up in 
1673, became, with his characteristic ver- 
satility, the zealous friend of democracy. 
On the king’s death, being entangled In 
pecuniary difficulties, he retired to Helms- 
ley In Yorkshire, where he spent his days 
bunting. He d. igmobly, but was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Of his excep- 


tional talent there can be no doubt; wit- 
ness his Rehearsal^ a witty travesty of the 
stilted style of Dryden's tragedies. But 
he was destitute of principle, and was one 
of the wildest roues of a court the im- 
moralitv of which is notorious. There Is a 
brilliant, satirical sketch of him as Zimri, 
in Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel. 

Buckingham, James Silk U 786-1855), 
traveller and miscellaneous writer, b. near 
Falmouth, and early adopted a seafaring 
life, visiting the W. Indies and America. 
Later he turned to literature, and in 1818 
founded the Calcutta Journal, which was 
suppressed by the E. India Company, be- 
cause in it B. agitated for a free press and 
various other reforms, including the 
abolition of suttee. From 1824 to 1829 
ho conducted the Oriental Herald, and by 
means of this and his lectures paved the 
way for the abolition of the company. 
He pub. sev. books of travel and an auto- 
bio^aphy. His Travels in Mesopotamia 
(1827), though now out of date, contains 
much valuable archseologlcal information. 
Consult R. E. Turner, James Silk Bucking- 
ham, 1934. 

Buckingham and Chandos, Richard 
Plantagenet Temple Nugent Brydges 
Chandos Grenville, second Duke of (1797- 
1861), only child of the first duke, known 
as marquess of Chandos after 1822. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford. M.P. for 
Buckinghamshire, 1818-39. Introduced 
the tenant-at-wlU clause Into Reform Bill 
of 1832, extending county franchise to £50 
(known as the Chandos clause, only part 
connected with a single name). In 1836 
obtained a committee for considering ‘the 
grievances and depressed state of agri- 
culturists,' becoming known os ‘the 
farmer’s friend'; 1839, succeeded to his 
father’s dukedom; became colonel of 
Royal Bucks regiment of yeomanry; held 
office under Peel, 1841, but opposed repeal 
of the Com Laws and retired. His estates 
were heavily encumbered, and his own 
; expensive habits aided his becoming bank- 
rupt for over a million. 1847. Many of 
j his estates were sold, 1848, including his 
valuable collections of pictures, china, 
books, and furniture at Stowe. Among 
his works are Agricultural Distress; its 
Cause and Remedy (1835); Memoirs of the 
Court and Cabinets of George III. (1833-55) ; 
Memoirs of the Court of England, IS J 1-20 
(1856); and of courts of George IV., 
WilUam IV., and Victoria, 1859-61. His 
Private Diary appeared 1862. 

Buckingham (or Buckinghamshire) and 
Normanby, John Sheffield, Duke of (1648- 
1721), sou of the earl of Mulgrave, he 
succeeded to the title in 1658, and, enter- 
ing the navy, was appointed to the 
command of a ship, and shortly after- 
wards received a commission in the army 
as colonel. During the reign of James II. 
he became lord chamberlain, and in the 
time of William III. a cabinet councillor. 
By William he was made marquess of 
Normanby, and in 1703, on the accession 
of Anne, he became duke of the co. of 
Buckingham, and keeper of the privy 
seal. Ho was obliged to resign office in 
1705, but in 1710 returned to power as 
lord steward of the household, and in 
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the following year was made lord president 
of the council. He wrote a number of 
poems, and, os well as An Essay upon 
Saiire (1675), An Essay upon Poetry 
(1682). 

Buckingham, co. tn. of Buckingham- 
shire, is 50 m. from London by rail. It is 
situated on the Ouso, which almost en- 
closes it, and is crossed by three bridges. 
It is an anct. tn., being mentioned as a 
bor. in the Domesday Book. There is an 
Edward VI. grammar school. There are 
limestone quarries, corn mills, etc., and a 
trade in wool, hops, etc. Pop. 3600. 

Buckingham, banking tn. of Quebec on 


of the palace, which abuts, on the 
S.E., upon B. P. Road. St. James’s Park 
lies to the E. and Green Park to the 
N. and N.W. The throne-room, drawing- 
room, and picture gallery are the prln. 
state rooms. In the last named arc many 
valuable works of the Eng., Fr., Dutch, 
and Flemish schools. The palace was 
bombed in the Second World War, on 
each occasion only with damage to the 
precincts. On the first occasion. Sept. 
1940, a day raider damaged the \V. and 
S. pavilions rospectively, the private 
chapel, and the swimming hath. A few 
days later a stick of bombs foil across the 


! 



the Canadian Pacific Railway, 20 m. from 
Ottawa. Pop. 3835. 

Buckingham Canal, salt-water canal 
of India, parallel to E. coast, forming 
important means of communication be- 
tween Madras and the Godavari. 

Buckingham Palace, London home of 
the Brit, sovereign, stands in St. James’s 
Park, S.W., facing N.E. along the 
Mall. It was originally built in 1703, by 
a Dutch architect, for John ShoflQeld, duke 
of Buckingham and Normanby, but in 
1761 was purchased by George III. It 
was reconstructed, in Classic stylo, by 
John Nash in 1825-36; In 1846 a new 
wing was added, and in 1856 the great 
ballroom. 111 by 60 ft., was built. In 
1913, as a part of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial, it was refronted, in Portland 
stone, in Renaissance style. Sir Aston 
Webb being the architect. The exten- 
sive groumfii (43 ac.) lie W. and S.W, 


Mall front, damaging the roadway and 
railings and narrowly missing a sentry. 
See B. H. Clifford Smith, Buckingham 
Palace : its Furniture, Decoration, and 
History, IdZl. . ^ ^ 

Buckinghamshire, S. midland co. of 
England, bounded by Northamptonshire 
on the N., Oxfordshire on the W., Berk- 
shire on the S., and by Hertfordshire, 
Middlesex, and Bedfordshire on the E. 
Its area is 743 sq. m. It is an a^o. co., 
having nearly 90 per cent of the land 
under cultivation. The vale of Ayles- 
bury, stretching across the centre, and 
lying between hills on each side, is noted 
for its extremely fertde nature, and is one 
of the most valuable dists. In England. 
It affords rich pastures for sheep, cattle, 
and horses. The sheep are noted for their 
fine luxuriant fleeces. The breeding and 
rearing of cows is important, Horofords 
and Shorthorns being favourite stock. 
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Pl/ars and ducks are reared extensively on 
the dairy farms, to be sent to London 
markets. Milk and cream cheeses are 
also made for London, and It is estimated 
that some 2000 tons of ][)uttor are sent 
yearly to the g^reat metropolis. The piin. 
crop Is wheat, and turnips and swedes are 
the chief green crops. About 3500 ac. are 
orchards, and 32.000 ac. are forestry. 
The woods are extensive in the N., and in 
the S. the forests are chiefly beech-treos. 
The rivH. of B. are the Thames, on the 
S.W., and the Colne and Thame, feeders 
of the Thames, the Ouse, and its feeder 
the Ousel. The Grand Union Canal passes 
through the co. The railway junctions 
are Aylesbury, Princes Risborough, 
Bletchley, and Verney. The nianufs. 
are lace, printing, and paper. B. is 
divided into eight liundreds, Newport, 
Buckingham, Ashendon, Cottesloe, Ayles- 
bury, Bmnham, iStoke, and Desborough; 
the last thi-oe form the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Buckingham is tiio co. tn., but Aylesbury 
is the assize tn. The co. returns three 
members to Parliament. Pop. 272,000. 
Nee J. Betjeman and J. Piper, Mui'ray*s 
Buckinpha inshire Guide, 1948. 

Buckland, Francis Trevelyan (1826-80), 
Eng. naturalist, son of Dean Wm. B. 
iQ.v.), b. at Christ Church, Oxford; 
educated at Wincliestcr and Christ 
Church. In 1848 ho went to London 
to study medicine, and was house sui^oon 
at St. George’s Hospital in 1852-53. 
At about this time he made the observa- 
tions recorded in his Curiosities of Nat vral 
History (1857-72). On the stPkff of the 
Field, 1856-05; in 1800 he estoo. his own 
periodical, Land and IVater. In 1865 H. 
estab. a piscicultural exhibition at S. 
Kensington Museum. One of the most 

{ popular writers on scieuttflo subjocts of 
lis time, his works include The Log-book 
of a Fisherman and Zoologist ( 1 8 7 5 ) ; an ed. 
of White’s NeZhora? (1875); Natural History 
of British Fishes (1881): Notes and Jottings 
from Animal Life (1882). See life by 
G. C. Bompas, 1885. 

Bucklan(L WiUiam (1784--1856), Eng. 
geologist, dean of Westminster; b. at 
Tiverton, Devon; educated at Winchester 
and Corpus Chrlsti, Oxford. In 1813 bo 
succeeded Dr. Kidd in the chair of 
mineralogy at Oxford, accepting in the 
same year the newly founded readership 
In geology at that univ. His inaugural 
address, dealing with the relations be- 
tween geology and religion, was pub. in 
1820 under the title of Vindicim Qeo- 
logicsB, He also organised the geological 
museiun afterwards given to Oxford iTnlv. 
In 1823 he pub. his Religuisd Diluvianse, 
and in 1829 described and named the then 
recently discovered Fterodactylns macro- 
nyx. In 1825 he had become rector of 
ytoko Charity, Hampshire, and in 1845 
wa.s nominated dean of Westminster. 
See life by Mrs. Gordon, 1894, and a 
selection from his works by L. R. Bright- 
well. Buckland’ s Curiosities of Natural 
History, 1948. 

Buckle, George Earle (1854-1935), Eng. 
journalist, b. at Tworton, nr. Bath; 
educated at Honlton Grammar School, 
Winchester College, and Oxford (M.A. 


1879). Barrister at Lincoln’s Inn, 1880, 
but never practised. Joined editorial 
staff of The Times, 1880; on Chenery’s 
death, editor from 1884 to 1912. The six 
years of Unionist rule, 1886-92, when The 
IHmes opposed Horae Rule, were the most 
arduous of B.’a career, for a series of 
articles on Parnellism led to a judicial 
inquiry before a special commissioner, 
which enLiiled heavy financial loss upon 
the proprietors of the paper. B. tendered 
his resignation, but it was declined and he 
remained in office till his retirement in 
1912. Completed third vol. of Life of 
Beaconsfield begun by W. F. Monypenny; 
wrote remaining three vols. by 1920; re- 
vised, 1929. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821-62), Eng. 
social historian, b. at Lee. Kent; educated 
at home on account of ill health. He was 
introduced by Ilallain to the Society of 
Antiquaries and the Royal Literary 
Society, and gained tho friendship of 
sev. eminent men. In 1857 there ap- 
peared the first vol. of his History of 
Ciinlisation, tho scope of which, originally 
intended to include the whole of Europe, 
was restricted to England. Tho second 
vol. appeared in 1861, having been 
written witli CTeat difllculty owing to> 
domestic tronbloa and illness. The work 
had an extraordinary contemporary repu- 
tation, hut later developments in historical 
study have made clear the disadvantages 
under which B. laboured in liaving been 
deprived of a unlv. education. Ho bad, 
however, great literary power, and exten- 
sive knowledge. Ho d. at Dn.mascus of 
typhus fever, contracted during a visit to 
the E. His Miscellaneous VVorks wore 
t)d. in 3 vols. in 1872, and his Life and 
Writings, by A. H, Hiith, appeared in 
1880. 

Bucklersbury, dist. of London, for- 
merly spelt Bokerelesbnri, named after the 
wealthy family of BokoreLs, who lived 
there in the thirtoontli centiu*y. In 
Stow’s time the street was given up to 
apothecaries and grocers. Shakespeare’s 
friend, Richard Quinoy, carried on busi- 
ness there. Falstaff {Merry IU/jy's) says 
gallants? ‘smell like B. in simple time.’ 
Ben Jonson also refers to It, and Sir 
Thomas More lived there for a time. It 
ran between Walbrook and Queen Vic- 
toria Street and on to Cbeapside. 

Buckley, urb. dist. of Flintshire, 
Wales, 3 m. E. of Mold by rail. It has 
mamifs, of earthenware and of tiles. 
Coal-mining is another activity. Pop. 
7000. 

Buckley, Arabella Burton (Mrs. Fisher) 
(1840-1929), Kng. naturalist, 5. at Brigh- 
ton, daughter of Rev. J. W. Buckley, 
vicar of Paddington; lecturer on natural 
science, 1876-83. Her works are popular 
and suitable for tho young. They Include: 
A Short History of Natural Science (1876); 
The Fairyland of Science (1878); Life and 
her Children (1881); JVinners in Life’s 
Race (1883); Moral Teachings of Science 
(1891); Eyes and no Eyes (1901). 

Buckmaster, Sir Stanley Owen, first 
Baron, of Cbeddington, in tho co. of 
Buckingham (1861-1934); Eng. lawyer; 
third son of John Charles B., of the* 
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Science and Art Department, ICensItuf- 
ton. Educated at Oxford: ctilled to Bar 
at the Inner Temple, 1884; K.C., 1902, and 
notable as a 'special’ Chancery counsel; 
Liberal M.P. for Cambridge bor., 1906-10, 
and for Keighley div, of W. Riding of 
Yorks, 1911-16. Counsel to the unlv. 
of Oxford, 1911-13; when the war came, 
in 1914, he added to bis duties those of 
director of the Press Bureau (q.v.), in 
which capacity he Incurred criticism by 
Lord Morley on account of his arguments 
in favour of censoring the press for criti- 
cising ministers. He relinquished these 
elHcos to become lord chancellor, 1915, on 
the resignation of Lord Haldane. His 
tenure of office came to an end in 1916, 
wlien Lloyd George became Prime 
Minister, but he remained active as a law 
lord, being especially interested in the 
movement for the reform of the divorce 
law, and introduced the Matrimonial 
Causes Bill. In 1929 he was chairman of 
the Politir^l Honours Review Committee 
— a testimony to his integrity. Won a 
high reputation os Speaker of the House 
of Lords. In 1925 he gave up his judicial 
duties to becouie president of Brit. Con- 
trolled Oilfields Ltd. — an unfortunate 
step owing to the involved state of the 
company’s affairs. He soon resigned this 
post and resumed his duties as a Lord of 
Appeal. Viscount, 1933. He supported 
birth control and was president of the 
council for co-ordinating the work of the 
various societies opposed to capital 
punishment. 

Bucknill, Sir John Charles (1817-97), 
Eng. physician; studied medicine at 
UnTv. College, and became councillor, 
censor, and Lurnloian lectiu'er In the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons there. 
B. was a great authority on Insanity, 
being first niedical superintendent of 
Devon Co. Asylum, 1844-62, and the lord 
chancellor’s medical visitor of lunatics, 
1862-76. He was knighted 1894. B. 
originated the Journal of Medical Science 
and Brain: a Journal of Neurology, being 
editor for some time. His works Include 
UnaoundnesB of Mind in Relation to 
Criminal Acts (1857); The Psychology of 
Shakespeare (1859); The Medical Know- 
ledge of Shakespeare (1860); Notes on 
Asylums for the Insane in America (1876); 
Habitual JJrunJcennesa and Insane Drun- 
kards (1878): Care of the Insane and their 
I^gal Control (1880). 

Buckram was once a rich woven cloth, 
considered especiallv suitable for church 
vestments. Thus tne bishop of Exeter, 
in 1327, presented his cathedral with 
banners of red and white B. To-day it 
denotes coarse linen or cotton fabric 
stiffened with glue or size. Its stiffness 
renders it useful for lining belts, collars, 
bonnets, etc., and also for bookbinding. 

Buckskin is a twilled cloth, made of 
wool, with the nap cropped off very finely. 
The j 3. breeches are made of this material. 
It is also a soft leather made from sheep- 
or deer-skin. 

Buokstone, John Baldwin (1802-79), 
dramatist, actor, and theatrical manager, 
b. at Hoxton; was destined for the sea, 
but refused, and after a short time in a 


solicitor’s office, took to theatrical pur- 
suits. He joined a company of strolling 
players, and rapidly attained a reputation 
as a low comedian. In 1823 ho first 
appeared in Ijpndoii as Ramsay in The 
B'artunes of Nigel; In 1824 joined the 
Coburg company, and in 1827 D. Terry’s 
company iit the AdelphI, appearing there 
in his own play, lAike the Labourer. His 
connection with the Haymarket began in 
18.33, and In 1853 he became manager 
there. His numerous plays wore mainly 
sufjcessful owing to bis knowledge of 
stage effect. 

Buckthorn is the name given to various 
species of Rhamnus, the typical genus of 
the order Rhamnacoa3. R. cathartica Is 
the common B., with opposite leaves and 
thorny twigs; the berries have cathartic 
properties, and their juice is used In the 



manuf. of sap-green. E. frangula, the 
Alder B., has scattered leaves; the wood 
producos a light charcoal used in making 
gunpowder, and the bark is cathartic. 
Both these species are natives of Britain. 
The Sea B., Hippophac rhamnoides, not 
related to the above, is a willow-llke shrub 
with silvery leaves. 

Buckwheat, or Fagopyrum, Is a genus of 
PolygonacesB, closely allied to the rhu- 
barb. It derives its name probably from 
O.E. hoc, beech; cf. the Ger. trans. ‘beech- 
wheat’ in Barnaby Googe’s version of 
Heresbach’s Husbandry, 1577: ‘I had 
rather call it Beeohwheate, because 
the grolne thereof is three -corned, not 
unlike the beechmost both in colour 
and form.’ Beechmast was also called 
buckmast in O.E. The common B., or 
Fagerpyrum esculenlum, is a native of 
Russia and central Asia, but It bos be- 
come naturalised in Britain, where it is 
grown chiefly os food for poultry* T\ 
tataricum, the Tartarian B,, is a more 
hardy plant, but the flour obtained from 
it is not so good. F. cymosum is the 

S erennial B. of India, while F. convolvulus, 
le black B. or climbing B., Is a Brit, 
weed. It Is also valued aa food for cattle. 
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and as a plant producing much honey it 
is useful in bee-keeping areas. Another 
useful featui-e of the B. Is that it can be 
grown on poorer soil than wheat or other 
eereals. As a cereal grown for human 
oonsuniptioii in the form of B. cakes, 
B. is cultivated especially in N. America. 
B. flour is made from the ‘seed* or kernel 
of the fmit. The chief states given to 
the cultivation of B. in the U.S.A. are 
rermsylvania, New York, and Minnesota. 
The average yield for the whole of the 
IJ.8.A. is 14,000,000 bushels. In Canada 
the average yield is 10,000,000 bushels. , 

Bucolics (derived from the Gk. word I 
/SovKoAof, a shepherd) has come to be a 
synonym for pastoral poetry. A late 
(ik. writer, Theocritus {q.v.), w’rote a. 
delightful collection of B., which breathe 
tlio simple charms of country life. B. is 
asstinied to have been the title which 
Virgil originally gave to his imstoral 
poems or Kclogucs, wishing probably to 
rxcite comparison between his poetry and 
that of his famous rival. In the gram- 
marians the B. of Virgil are also called 
EdoQSR, The framework of Milton’s 
Lycidas is bucolic, for the poet pictures 
himself and his friend as shepherds 
'‘nursed upon the self-same hill.* lion- 
sard gathered hia eclogues together under 
vho title Lcs Bucoliques, but otherwise 
the term has not been used by modern, 
as opposed to classical, poets. However, 
the adjective bucolic is frequently used 
to describe the character of such a work 
as Sidney’s Arcadia. 

Buoyrus, industrial city in Crawford 
CO., Ohio. Pop. 9750. 

Buozaoz, formeily tn. in Poland, in the 
prov. of Tarnopol, with 8000 inhab., of 
whom many are Jews. During the 
Bussian offensive from Dec. 24, 1915, to 
Jan. 15, 1916, and on Juno 12, 1916, B. 
wajs one of the crucial points of the 
struggle. In the 1 939 partition of Poland 
B. fell within the Russian div. 

Bud is the term used to indicate an un- 
developed shoot. It is called a leaf-bud 
if It is about to develop into a branch 
bearing foliage leaves, and a flower-bnd if 
to bear a flower, which is really a modified 
shoot. If it appears at the apex of a 
stem it is said to be terminal, if in tlie axil 
(if a loaf it is axillary or lateral, and if 
from any other part it is adventitious. If 
sev. Be. occur in the axil of a single leaf 
they are called accessory Bs. In some 
cases Bs. remain undeveloped for a long 
time, when they are said to be latent, or 
dormant, and these are of great import- 
ance when frost has destroyed the early 
Bs. Winter buds are often prevented 
from dying by loss of moisture by such 
developments as the secretion of resin, as 
in the horse chestnut, or a covering of hair, 
as in the willow. On the outside a B. is 
covered by overlapping B. scales, which 
represent modified leaves (as in lilac) or 
parts of leaves (leaf bases in horse chest- 
nut, stlpu/es in beech). The colour and 
shape of the buds provide a useful means 
of identifying trees In winter; e.g. the 
l.dack Bs. of the ash and the cigar-shaped 
ones of the beech are quite characteristic. 
Water plants often hibernate in the form 


of special winter Bs. (turloncs). Tho 
Brussels sprout is an example of a large 
axillary B. 

Budapest, cjip. city of the republic and 
former kingdom of Hungary, standing on 
the edge of the great Hungarian plain on 
both sides of tho Danube. The two 
cities, Buda, on the r.b., and Pest or 
Pesth on the left, were united In 1873, 
and, before 1945, wore Joined by five 
bridges. But four of those bridges were 
shattered during the eleven weeks of siege 
and fighting from the late aut\imn of 19-44 
to April 1945. Gaunt pillars with tangled 
wreckage sagging in the Danube were ail 
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that remained, after tho fall of the city, 
of the Szechenyi chain bridge (1842-49), 
between the two commercial quarters, the 
Oueen Elizabeth suspension bridge, arid 
the Margaret bridge, which all used to be 
objects of rare beauty in the illuminations 
which decked them by night. Only the 
Franz Josef bridge remained intact, as 
also a railway bridge. Buda, the ol der an d 
formerly th© more important of the two 
parte, stands on and around two hills. On 
one stands the damaged royal castle, 
erected by Maria Theresa, and tho ruins of 
a fortress, rebuilt after being destroyed by 
the Hungarians in 1 84 9. The palace chapel 
of St. Sigismund contains the Hungarian 
regalia and the hand of St. Stoplieii, On 
the Blocksberg, on tho S. side of this hill, 
stands what remains of tho old citadel, 
while on a lower moimd to the N. is the 
Turkish mosque, built over the tomb of 
the saint Sheikh Giil-Babas. Other 
prominent buildings ore or, before 1945, 
were the palace of Archduke Josef, the 
residence of the premier, and of the 
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minister oi iiatlobal all staniling: 

In the Georgraplatz, where there were a 
monument to Gen. Hentzi, the thirteenth- 
century par. church of St. John, and the 
National Lunatic Asylum. I’est, the 
more modem of the two cities, stands 
upon a sandy plain with fine quays alonff 
the Danube. The main streets radiate from 
the Belvaros, which is enclosed by boule- 
vards replacinjf the old city walls. The 
most notable buildings (many considerably 
damaged in the Second World War) are 
the Houses of Parliament and Palaces of 
Justice (1896), the Academy of Sciences 
(1862-64), containing valuable art col- 
lections and a fine library, the Bourse, 
and the Redoute buildings, all on the 
Franz Josef Quay; the National Museum 
(1850), Theatre, and Unlv. (1783), 
in Museum Street; the Industrial Art 
Museum, In Ulloi Street; the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy (1872). in the Orczy Gar- 
dens; and the Leopold Basilica (1851-68), 
in An drossy Street, once one of the most 
handsome thoroughfares in Europe. Also 
sliould be mentioned the par. church, a 
Gk. church, and a Jewish synagogue, and 
numerous parks, including one on Mar- 
garet Is. Buda was originally the Rom. 
colony of Aquincum and the cap. of 
Lower Pannonia. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury it was the prosperous Gor. tn. of Old 
Buda (Alt Ofen), but was destroyed by 
the Mongols in 1241. It was rebuilt by 
Bela IV. and was the residence of the kings 
of Hungary till captured by the Turks in 
1526. It was held by them from 1641 to 
1686, when the Hapsburgs reoccupied it. 
It was stormed by the Hungarians In 
1849. Pest appears to have been popu- 
lous In the thirteenth century, but was 
destroyed iu the Turkish wars after 1541. 
In 1867 it became the cap. of the Hun- 
garian kingdom. Both tus. have valu- 
able baths and sulphur spriiigs, famous 
even in Rom. times. B.’s development 
stopped almost entirely during the Fii*st 
World War; the great housing shortage 
was made still more acute by tbo influx 
of refugees detached from Hungary by 
the treaty of Trianon. In 1918 B. 
suffered at the hands of the Bolshevists, 
and In 1919 at the hands of the Ruma- 
nians, who occupied the city from Aug. to 
Nov. when they were ordered by the 
Supreme Council to evacuate it. In the 
Second World War B., garrisoned by 
tiers, and Hungarians, was completely 
invested by the Russians at Christmas 
1944, and suffered a three months’ siege 
{ace Eastfun Front, in Second World 
WarV The siege and fighting reduced 
whole areas of B. to desolation, the worst 
area i)eing in the neighbourhood of Castle 
Hill in Buda. On that side of the riv. 
tremendous damage was done during the 
six weeks of figliti^ that raged round the 
Vermezo — a traditional scene of blood- 
shed, but bloodier still in this last struggle. 
The fierce fighting of April 1945 spread all 
along the Maigit Koruth, towards Mar- 
garet Is., which lay devastated. A 
similar scene of destruction was found 
along the 8. slopes of the Qelert Hill 
where, however, the statue of St. Gelert, 
like that of St. Stephen, near the Corona- 


tion Church* escaped unscathed, a 
lonely survival amidst the widespread 
desolation. Many of the buildingfl of the 
riv. embankment^ were also reduced to 
ruins and ceased to be a promenade* 
while the Corso was entirely destroyed. 
The Parliament building, os seen from the 
Castle Hill, still appears to bo a fine 
edifice of dome and mlnareta, but some of 
these were knocked sideways and the in- 
side of the building was gutted. Around 
the Fishers’ Bastion, ono-tiino haunt of 
visitors, lay piles of wreckage, burnt and 
blasted builaings stood on all sides, and. 
In the centre, the Coronation Church was 
battered though not wholly destroyed, the 
Royal Palace being in the same condition. 
Across the riv. in Pest were similar scenes 
of destruction and damage along dozens 
of streets like the once elegant Vaezi 
Utca and in squares like Kalvin Ter, with 
here and there something of note sur- 
viving, like the basilica of St. Stephen. 

Milling Is the industry from which B. 
has in the i>ast derived most of Its wealth, 
but since much of the rich cornlands that 
formerly belonged to Hangary have 
passed into the hands of otlier states, 
grain had to bo imported and the milling 
industry became depressed. But before 
1939 there was still an important machine 
industry and new textile and chemi- 
cal works were started. Dock recon - 
strnction was commenced In 1922. B. 
has a univ. and a large technical high 
school; in 1929 an Independent faculty of 
economic.s was founded. Geological and 
meteorological institutes were estab. some 
years before 1939. Communism came 
to the fore in B. with the triumph of 
Soviet arms, i)ut Its success among the 
irihal). was almost as artificial and unreal 
as in Vienna. But having come to Hun-, 
gory under the serfs of the Red Army, it* 
was not accompanied by the excesses which, 
after the First World War, made Bela 
Kun’s reign of terror ono of the bloodiest 
episodes of the period. Pop. (1941) 
1,163,000. See C. Holland, Tlutigary : the 
Land and its People^ 1935; E. de Megery, 
Budapeat Scrap Book, 1938; Budapest 
(Oriebiu’s Continental Guide Book), 1938. 

Budaun, dist. and tn. in India, 140 m. 
N.W. from Lucknow. The dist. is fertile, 
and watered by the Ganges, Ramganga, 
Sot, and the Maliawa. Ita urea is 2005 
sq. in. Rice, wheat, cotton, and sugar-cane 
are grown. Pop. 1,000,000. Tn. 39,120. 

Budd, William (1811-80), Eng. 
physician, educated in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Paris. M.D. P^dinburgh, 
1838; gold medallist for essay on acute 
rheumatism. In 1839 B. began his life- 
work — study of the origin and trans- 
mission of typhoid fever. In 1842 settled 
at Bristol, becoming physician to Royal 
Infirmary there, 1847-62. B. zealously 
promoted Bristol water-works, and tlid 
much for the improvement of sanitation. 
In 1873 ill health obliged him to give up 
practice. Chief work, Typhoid Fever, its 
Nature, Mode of Spreading, and Prevent 
firm (1873). Others are: Malignant Cholera 
(1849); Siberian Cattle Plapue (1865); 
Cholera and Disinfection’, Scarlet Fever 
and its Prevention (1871). 
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Buddha and Buddhism. Biiddhlsni is 
a relisrioii that derives its name from its 
foundel*, Buddha, or, more correctly, 
‘The Buddha,’ which means ‘The Awa- 
kened' or ‘The Enlightened.* Despite 
the fact that Buddhism numbers among 
its adherents about one-third of humanity, 
the amount of exact information con- 
cerning the foundation of this remarkable 
faith is far from exhaustive. There 
appears, however, to be a general con- 
sensus of opinion among orientalists that 
Buddhism had its origin in the N. of India 
in the seventh century b.c. from a Hindu 
prince named Siddhartha, or, as he is 
often called, Gautama. There are those 
who doubt whether Gautama (or Buddha) 
was an actual historical person, as there 
are those who question the historical 
existence of Christ, and it may be re- 
marked that, as in the wise of Christianity, 
the founder of Buddhism wrote nothing 
himself. It was only some three centuries 
after his death that councils were held by 
the adherents of the new faith to settle 
the canon of its sacred writings and to fix 
its doctrine. These councils numbered 
three, the first being held by his chfef 
foUowers immediately after the death of 
Buddha. Schism and secession led to the 
holding, a century later, of a second 
council in order to uphold the doctrine 
against the schismatics, Imt it was not till 
244 B.c. that Asoka, king of Magadha 
(now Behar), ami at one and the same 
time the Apostle Paul and Emperor Con- 
stantine of Buddhism, summoned a third 
council to fix the canon more precisely. 
This was afiparcntly not reduced to 
writing till about 150 years later, when 
the canon stood suhetantialiy os it does 
now. The sac.Ted writings are divided 
Into three parts (the Iripitaka or ‘triple 
l)asket'): (1) For the laity; (2) for devo- 
tees, j.r. monks, etc.; and (8) a meta- 
phyeical section. The prin. texts are the 
Sanslirit version of Nopal and the books 
of the Ceylon Buddhists in the PAli lan- 
guage (see PAf.r), and the Chinoso and 
Jap. translatioris of Sanskrit MS. 
7’ho story of tli (3 life of Buddha and a 
brief summary of his teaching is given in 
fluent verse by .sir Edwin Arnold in 
his LiiiJit of Jsia. and may be briefly out- 
lined here. Prince .Siddhartha wn.s the 
son of Suddhodaiia, king of Kapilavastu, 
a kingdom situated near the boundary 
of Oiidij and Neiml. His mother's 
name was Maya, and according to some 
legends Ituddha’s was a virgin birth. 
The date of his l>irth has been approxi- 
mately fixed at 550-5(>0 B.c. Many arc the 
stories told to show how in early life the 
prince evineed that preoccupation 
"’[rh the sulTering of all sentient beings 
which was to set him on his life’s mission, 
the searcli for the solution of the 
problem of pain. This preoccupat it)n 
alarined the king, for ho feared his son 
would abandon his high station as ruler. 
In the belief that ‘love will cure those thin 
tlistonipers,’ on the advice of his ministers 
the king marricfl Jiis son at an early age to 
\RSodliara, a bcautifnl princess. (‘The 
tbouglits yo cannot stay with brazen 
chains A girl’s liair lightly binds.') She 


bore him a eon and they Jived together 
for twelve years (tin Siddhartha was 
thirty) In a most luxurious and closely 
guarded prison palace. But the prince’s 
mind still dwelt more and more on mortal 
ills — the pain and vanJ^ of existence 
from which even death offered no escape 
(for Buddha accepted as unquestioningly 
as his contemporaries the Brahmaulo doc- 
trine of the cycle of lives). At last, 
breaking from his triple-guarded prison, 
leaving his loved wife and child, he be- 
came a religious mendicant, and for six 
years, what time ho practised a rigorous 
asceticism, he studied the teachings of the 
Brahmans. But ho was unconvinced that 
the ‘ Path ’ was to be found in their teach- 
ing, and loss still In the self-inflicted flesh- 
mortifying torture of the fakirs. About 
this time ho underwent a severe test, 
Mara, the prince of Darkness, seeking by 
fierce temptation to turn him from his 
quest. At last, after sitting under a tree 
for week.s plmigcd In profound medita- 
tion on the cause of things, Buddba 
emerged into that state of enlightenment 
in which he understood the cause of suffer- 
ing and, consequently, its cure. The tree 
under which Buddha sat during his medi- 
tation is known to Buddhists as the 
Bodhldruma (the tree of intelligence). 
The spot on which this tree stood Is l)o- 
lieved by the devout to be the centre of 
the earth, and in the courtyard of an anct. 
temple in Bengal stands a pipul-tree 
which is claimed to be the desceniant of 
the Bodhidruma (or, as it is soruetimes 
called, tlie Bo-tree). The original Bo- 
troc was said by a Chinese travelleu- to bo 
still standing 1200 years after the doath 
of Buddha. The solution of his problem 
■ — tlie world’s problem — hav^ing been 
vouchsafed, Buddba spent the last forty 
years of his life in preaching his new 
gospel. lie returiu'd to his wife, who be- 
came one of his first converts; converted 
Bimbisara, king of Madadha; and 
travelled widedy in the N. of India, 
Budilha d. at the age of eighty at Kuslna- 
gara (Oiidh), or, ncc^ording to others, at an 
earlier age, viz. al)out 548 u.c. The now 
fnitli spread rapidly over the whole Indian 
peninsula, and in the third eontury n.o. 
w'as carried to C’eylon. Thciiee it spread 
to Burma (fifth century a.d.) and Siam 
(seventh century a.d.). Its ever-zealous 
missionaries carried the tidings even 
furtlier afield, and at the present day, 
although Buddhism is almost extinct in 
the country of its origin, being unai>le to 
compete with the old Hinduism, it is the 
most widely spreiid religion of Asia. In 
India the Nepalese and other Himalayan 
tribes ore Buddhists, and Buddhism 
flourishes in Ceylon. Burmia and ^'iam 
are still Buddhist, the majority of the 
Chinese, many of tlie Jap., the Mon- 
golian peoples of Tibet and Central Asia, 
and even the Tartars of Russia, are 
adherents of one form or another of 
this world-embracing faith. The number 
of Buddhists in Asia is estimated at 
150,000,000 and there are said to be also 
180,000 Bnddhlst inhab. of K. America, 
of whom about 11,000 dwell in Canada. 
In briefly describing the doctrines of 
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Buddhism It will be well to compare 
them with the tenets ot Clirlstlanlty. 
Only by a thorough grasp of the funda- 
mental difference of outlook of the two 
faiths will the westerner be able to resolve 
Bo much that puzzles when he contem- 
plates the E. For though it is easy to 
find certain superficial resemblances be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity, both 
In the lives of the founders of those two 
faiths and in their ethical teaching, yet 
the philosophies on which these two world 
systems are based are dlamotricaUy 
opposite. Both systems realise the inade- 
quacy of mundane existence; both may 
not unfairly be termed pessimistic; but the 
remedy of Christianity is ‘life more abun- 
dantly,’ wliile that of Buddhism is. ‘Nir- 
vana,’ or ‘extinction.’ Holding that 
existence on the whole is an e’nl, and 
that death offers no release from existence 
— ^for incarnation but leads to renewed 
incarnation — the Buddhist ardently de- 
sires to escape from this cycle of lives, not 
by annihilation, as often erroneously 
alleged, but by losing his individuality in 
the universal life, ‘The Dewdrop slips 
into the shining Sea.* The more man 
‘acquired merit' in his chain of lives the 
sooner was Nirvana attained. At the 
basis of Buddhism are the Four Sublime 
Verities taught by Buddlia, viz. (1) that 
pain exists; (2) that it is brought about by 
attachment or desire; (3) that Nirvana 
alone can end pain; and (4) that the way 
to Nlrv^ana is only to bo attained by 
following the ‘Eightfold Path’: Right 
Doctrine, Right Purpose, Right Discourse, 
Right Behaviour, Right Purity, Right 
Thought, Right Lowliness, Right Rapture; 
and by acquiring merit by these means 
the Law of Karma ensured a more 
rapid release from ‘life’s fitful fever.’ All 
the foregoing may be summed up in the 
word renunciation, i.e. freedom from 
attachment which alone causes existence. 

, Attachment springs from desire, and desire 
from sensation, wbieh in turn is the pro- 
duct of idens. So tliot existence is the 
product of ideas. Buddha taught that 
ideas were mere illusions, and that if man 
will but free himself of his illiided ideas — 
ideas, for example, such as the attribution 
of reality to transitory and Imaginary 
things — then attachment will cease and 
with it unhappiness. Perhaps the most 
marked feature of Buddhism is not Its 
fatalism, which it shares with other E. 
faiths, but the fact that the Law of 
Karma cannot be set aside by any divine 
being. Buddha was not concerned to 
dispute the existencve of gods, but they, if 
they existed, were as much subject to the 
cycle of change as was man. Some 
Buddhist nations have no word In their 
language for ‘God’ in the sense of being 
an arbiter of the fate of man. It may 
sound somewhat startling to assert that 
one-third of mankind is atheist, and it 
cannot be denied that Buddha is to-day 
worshipped and prayed to by multitudes 
of his followers, but the truth is that 
Buddha himself never claimed to be more 
than a man, and taught that a man’s 
future was solely in his own keeping. 
The Buddhist religion as now practised 


is, however, very different from that 
preached by Buddha himself, and this is 
largely due to the competition for supre- 
macy In India of Hinduism, Jainism, and 
Buddhism. The erection of stupas over 
Buddhist relics, the foundation of monas- 
teries, the Chaityas, or halls of worship, 
that were later built, the belief in a suc- 
cession of Buddhas and Bodlilsnttvas or 
beings who in later ages will be Buddhas, 
the erection of images of the Buddha, are 
definite stepping-stones in the development 
of the reli^on. As might be expected of 
a religion that has altered so greatly and is 
professed so widely, there are numerous 
forms of Buddhism practised to-day. A 
schism that occurred in the second cen- 
tury A.i). contributed largely to this: the 
Buddhist faith then divided Into two 
schools, the Hinayana, or Little Vehicle, 
and the Mahayana, or Great Vehicle, the 
latter being cast in a somewhat Brahinani- 
oal mould. A Buddhist pantheon came 
into being; elaborate and beautiful temples 
and images were erected ; elaborat-e and 
gorgeous ritual was practised. This is 
the school of Buddhism that is followed in 
Nepal, in Tibet, Mongolia. China, Japan, 
and Korea; the more southerly countries, 
Ceylon, Burma, Slam. Indo-China, follow 
the older Hinayana school. Though each 
belongs to the Mahayana school of Bud- 
dhism, there are, however, enormous 
differences between the Lamalsm of Tibet 
and Mongolia, the Foism of China, and the 
Buddhism of Japan which has incorpor- 
ated more than a llttlo of native Shintoism. 
Consult J. L. Burnouf, Introduction d 
VhisUrire du Bouddhisme indicn, 1844; 
Sir E. Arnold, The Light of Asia, 1879; H. 
Fielding, The Soul of a People, 1898, and 
The Inward Light, 1908; v/. A. Smith, A 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
1911: Sir C. Eliot. Hinduism and Buddhism, 
an Historical Sketch, 1921; A. Berridale 
Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and 
Ceylon, 1923; A. K. Coomaraswaray, 
Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, 1928; 
C. A. F. Rhys David, The Birth of Indian 
Psychology and its Development in Budd~ 
hism, 1936; Sir S. Radliakrishan, Eastern 
Iteligions and Western Thought, 1939; G. 
Appleton, Buddhism in Burma, 1942; J. 
Blofleld, The Jewel in the Lotus, 1948. 

Buddh-Gaya, or Bodh-Gaya, vil. of Gaya 
dlst., W. Bengal, India, dwelling-place 
of Buddha, resorted to by pilgrims as 
having once been the centre of Buddhist 
religion. The ruins (probably) of Asoka’s 
palace are here. 

Budding is an operation in horticulture 
performed for the reproduction of plants 
and the formation of varieties. It can be 
done In many ways, but the plants which 
are concerned in the operation must be 
closely related botanlcally, e.g. roses bud 
upon roses, apples upon pears, apricots 
upon plums, or pears upon medlars. In 
shield-budding a bud from the wood of the 
present season’s growth is cut from its 
parent in the months of July or Aug. 
when the bark separates freely from the 
wood. The operator then makes a out in 
the shape of a T in the bark of the stock 
near the ground, slightly loosens the bark, 
raises it and places InBide it the bud. He 
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then tightly binds up the bark above and 
below the bud with about a foot of raffia 
until the bud unites with the stock, when 
ho removes the binding. If the operation 
is successful the tree which has been 
budded is cut short aljovo the new 
member in the following spring, in order 
that all the strength from the root may 
1)6 forced into the bud. By means of B., 
and other forms of grafting, woody planta 
can be propagated much more rapidly 
than they can be grown from seed, 
^foreovor the seoda of many cultivated 
plants do not breed true, whereas B. gives 
pJauta which are exact replicus of their 
parents. 

Buddleia, named after Adam Buddie, 
is a genus of plants sometimes said to 
])elong to the Loganiacea), sometimes to the 
Scroplmlariacea), but dilTerent from plants 
of the latter order in possessing stipules. 
B. ijJohosa, a native of Chile, is common in 
our gardens: B, americana is a native of 
Toru and the \V. Indies. There are many 
other species. 

Buddon Ness, cape on the E. coast of 
Angus, Scotland, with two lighthouses. 

Bude, seaside resort on the N. coast 
of Cornwall. B. Castle was the residence 
of Sir Goldsworthy Gurney, who invented 
tbe Bude light. Pop. 4000. 

Bud6, or Budaeus, Guillaume (1407- 
1540), Pr. classical scholar, b, in Paris; 
studied there and at Orleans, devoting 
himself especially to Gk. He was secretary 
to Louis XIT., librarian to Francis X., and 
provost of the merchants of Paris, and 
was also sent on sev. missions to Home. 
He was a devoted student, and his numer- 
ous learned works Include De Asse, Anno- 
tations on the Pandects t and Coininentarii 
Lingum Or mess (1529), an extensive 
collection of lexicographical notes. 

• Buddjovioe (Ger. Budweis), the most 
important tii. of S. Bohemia, vrith 44,000 
iuhab., of whom 7000 were Gers. in 1939 
before tbe Ger. Invasion of that year. 
The cathedral was built in 1649, the walls 
liave been replaced by a girdle of parks. 
It is the trade centre of S. Bohemia, its 
industries including Hardtmuth’e pencils, 
chemicals, and porcelain. It was founded 
by Ottocar II. in 1265. The first railway 
in Austria (worked \^ith horses) was con- 
structed from Linz to B. in 1828 to supply 
Bohemia with salt. It Is noted for Its 
cathedral, episcopal palace and theological 
school. 

...Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Thompson 
Wallis (1857-1934), Eng. orientalist; 
studied at Cambridge, where ho won dis- 
tinction in the Semitic languages. Ho 
conducted excavations at Assuan in 
Lgypt, in the Sudan, and In Mesopotamia, 
and was later appointed keeper of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities in the Brit. 
Mi^uin. B. was decorated with the 
order of the Star of Ethiopia; knighted, 
1920. He issued numerous translations 
from anct. Semitic tongues. His output 
was largo and its true v^ue remains to be 
Syriac Book of (^jvemors 
of ThomM of Morga (1893) gives a vivid 
ploture of ninth-century monastic life in 
Mesopotamia. Noteworthy, too, are his 
annotated Ethlopio BisUrry of Tekla 


llaimanot and his Life of Alexcinder the 
Great (1889) in the same language, the 
latter winiii^ him the Star of Ethiopia 
from Monelik. He also wrote volumi- 
nously on the hist, and religion of anct. 
Egypt, popularising these stuffies in a 
scries of cheap handbooks. The Mummy 
(1894) is one of the best known of his 
Egyptian works. Among his other many 
works may be mentioned Assyrian Texts 
(1880); Babylonian Life and History (1884); 
The Dwellers on the Nile (1885^; Guide to 
the First and Second Egyptian Rooms 
(Brit. Museum), 1898; Egyptian Ideas of 
the Future Life (1899); Guide to the Third 
and Fourth Rooms (Brit. Museum), 1905; 
Guide, to Babylonian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities in British Museum (with King, 
2ud od. 1908); The Rosetta Stone and 
Decree of Canopus (1910); Hieratic Papyri 
in British Museum (1911); Cook*s Hand- 
book for Egypt and the Sudan (4th ed. 
1021); The Queen of Sheba and Menyelek 
(1921); The Rise and Progress of Assyria- 
logy (1925); The Dwellers on the Nile 
(rewritten), 1926: History of Ethiopia 
(1928); The Bandlets of Righteousness, an 
Ethiopian Book of the Dead (1929). 

Budgell, Eustace (1685-1736), Eng. 
writer, b. at 8t. Thomas, near Exeter. 
Educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
afterwards entered the Inner Temple, but 
soon gave up legal studies for literature. 
He was a friend and relative of Addison, 
and he took part with Steele and Addisf)n 
I in writing the Toiler. Contributed thirty- 
one papers to the Spectator and also 
contributed to the Guardian, writing over 
the signature ‘X' in the former and over 
an asterisk in the latter. Later, ho 
became under-secretary to Addison, chief 
secretary to tho lords justices of Ireland, 
and deputy clerk of the council. When 
Addison bocame prin. secretary of state 
in England, he procured for B. the post 
of accountant and comptroller-general in 
Ireland (1717); but the next year he 
pub. a lampoon directed against the duke 
of Bolton and his secretary, E. Webster, 
which lost him his position. He was 
involved in the S. Sea Bubble, losing 
£20,000, and was suspected of forging 
Tindal’s will by which he was bequeathed 
£2000. Ijosing the consequent law case 
and others, ho is believed to have become 
insane, and eventually he drowned him- 
self in the Thames. It was thought that 
he had some hand in publishing Tindal’s 
Christianity as Old as the Creation, for he 
talked of an additional vol. on the subject. 
He also wroto a trans. of tho Characters of 
Theophra4Stu8. 

Budgerigar {M elojmttac\ia undulatus), 
Australian bird of the parrot or Psittaci 
group. Popularly known as the lovebird. 
There are some thirty recognised shades 
of colour but among the more rare are 
white-flighteds, opalines, and yellow- 
faced greys. See further under Parakeet. 

Budget, tho account of the finances of 
a state, or, by analogy, of some smaller 
body, presented at a definite time by the 
responsible minister. Under the present 
procedure in Great Britain the chancellor 
of the exchequer presents his B. to the 
House of Commons during April. Ills 
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statement falls into two parts : an account Buen, tn. of Spain, prov. of Ponte- 
of the results of revenue and expenditure vedra. Pop. about 7000. 
during the past twelve months, ending on Buen Aire, or Buen Ayre, see 
March 31, showing what surplus or deficit Bonaire. 

there has been compared with his esti- Buenaventura, very busv port on the 
mates of the previous year; and an esti- Pacific coast of Colombia, disease infected, 
mate of the revenue and expenditure for the terminus of a railway into the 
the ensuing twelve months, a balance interior. It exports gold, platinum, 
being struck by the remission of old or pearls, coffee, ana Panama hats. Steamers 
the imposition of new taxes, with refer- of sev. lines call here. Pop. 600(h of 
ence to the surplus or deficit on the past whom 90 per cent are Negroes, ^in 
year. falls nearly every day. B. was destroyed 

Budleigh Salterton, urb. diet, and water- by fire in 1931, but has been rebuilt. The 
ing place in Devonshire, 41 m. K. of highway between B. and Cali (Carretora 
Exraouth. Pop. 2C00. al Mar) was opened in Jan. 1944. 
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One of the many fine boulevards about the city. 


Budrio, fortified coast tn. of Italy, Buenos Aires: 1. The largest prov. of 
some miles from Bologno. The churches the Argentine Republic, having a coost- 
of San Lorenzo and Sant’ Agata sustained line of 740 ra. to the R. and S. on the 
some damage in the Second World War. Atlantic, from the mouth of the Plata to 
The Gers. mined the campanile of the that of the Rio Negro, and bounded on the 
former, which in its fall demohshod the N. by the R. Paranii and the prove, of 
richly ornamented choir. Pop. 18,000. Santa F6 and Cbrdobia, and on the W. by 
Bildrum, seaport of Asiatic Turkey, the tor. of La Pampa and the prov. of 
situated on the gulf of Kos, 96 m. S. Cdrdoba. It is for the most part a plain, 
from Smyrna. It was built on tho site of well watered with rivs. and lakes. Though 
the anct Ilalicarnassus, of which there many of these are useless for navigation, 
are extensive ruins. Pop. 6000. they add greatly to the fertility of the 

Budweis, see Btjd^ovice, country, while the Paranfi, with its 

Buell, Don Carlos (1818-98), Amor, estuary the Plata, and the Rio Salado, 
military officer, 6. in Ohio. Graduated are valuable navigable streams. The 
at W. Point, 1841; served in Seminole and only hilly country occurs in tho extreme 
Mexican wars, under Gens. Taylor and S. of the prov. The climate is mild, being 
Scott. ' In tho Civil war B. took part with considerably tempered by the Atlantic 
Grant in the battle of Shiloh, and defeated breezes. The main di*awback is the Pam- 
the Confederate army at Porryville. pero, a destructive hurricane which blows 
Superseded for not following up his vie- from the S. in the summer. The sem is 
tory, he refused to hold further offices very fertile, and cereals, tobacco, and fruit 
when offered to him. B. resigned his are grown, but cattle-grazing (there are 
commission, 1864. He became presl- some 3,000,000 head of cattle) and sh^p- 
dent of Green River Ironworks, 1865-70, rearing are the prin. industries. The 
and engaged in mining enterprises. affairs of the prov. are administered by a 
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governor and vice-governor, and a con- 
gress, all completely independent of the 
central gov. The chief tns. are the Federal 
cap. B.A., the provincial cap. La Plata, 
Ensenada, and Bahia Blanca. Area, 
118,467 sq. m. Pop. (excluding the city 
of B. A.) 4,408,300. 2. The Federal cap. 

of the Argentine Republic, on the W. 
bank of the Plata 160 m. from the sea. 
Now called the Federal District of B. A., 
with an area of 71 sq. m. The Plata is 
here almost 30 m. wide, but very shallow, 
so that the two entrances to the docks 
have to be keT)t open by continual 
dredging. The city stands on a level 
plain, very little above sea level, and has 
a mild and moist climate. There is a 
luxurious splendour about the city, with 
its sunny l)Oulevards (the chief being the 
Avenida de Mayo) lined with imposing 
buildings. Belgrano Is the finest of its 
many suburbs. The streete are regularly 
laid out at right angles to each other and 
well lighted. Many are planted with trees, 
and there aro numerous open squares and 
sev. fine parks, the most famous being 
Palermo Park (840 ac.), which has a 
motor track and flying ground- The 
main buildings are the Rom. Catholic 
cathedral (1762), the chapel of Santa 
Felicitas, the Casa Rosada, or Gov. House, 
(he univ., the opera house and various 
gov. and municipal buildings and first- 
class hotels. B. A. is the terminus of the 
railway lines, and has excellent ti’amway, 
cable, and telephone services. Sev. thou- 
saiul head of cattle are killed and chilled 
dally in some of the slaughtcr-liouscs in 
the vicinity. Away from the main streets 
are many thousands of families living in 
single rooms in narrow streets and doing 
their cooking on charcoal-burners in the 
open air. In a normal year over 3500 
ships enter the port of an aggi’ogato of 
more than 20,000,000 of caigo, nearly 
half of which is Brit. The municipal gov. 
is exercised by a mayor appointed by the 
president of tho Argentine Republic with 
the approval of the Senate; ho is assisted 
by a council of thirty elected members. 
The univ., which has an average of over 
20,000 students, waa founded in 1821. 
There Is a museum and a national meteoro- 
logical bureau. Air routes for malls and 
passengers radiate from B. A. to many 
stations in the Argentine Republic and to 
other countries. B. A. has attained its 
present position within tho lifetime of 
people still living. B. A. has prospered, 
as indeed have so many S. Amer. cities, 
throughout tho Second World War period. 
The life of the city is comparable to that 
of Paris before 1914. In its seaside resort 
of Mar del Plata more money Is gambled 
at the tables In tho three months’ season 
than was ever gambled at Monte Carlo in 
three years. Tho suburbs of B. A. on 
Saturdays and Sundays give the impres- 
sion of one huge sports club, whore thou- 
sands of young men and women take part 
In every kind of game and exercise under 
the best possible conditions. The Club 
de Qlmnisia y Esgrima, with a member- 
ship of 30,000, gives for a small subscrip- 
tion gymnasia, swimming baths, fencing, 
boxing, pelota courts, music and foreign 


language teachers, a library and ball- 
room. Pop. 3,000,300. 

Buff, Charlotte (1753-1828), famed in 
Ger. literature for winning Goethe’s love. 
b. In Wetzlar. In 1772 Goethe visited 
Wotzlar, was often at her father’s house, 
and fell deeply in love with Charlotte, 
who was engaged to Kestner and married 
him 1773. Slie was the prototype of his 
heroine In Leiden des jungen Wertner^ 1774. 
Se£. Kestner, Ooethe und Werther^ 1854; 
Ilerbst, Ooethe in Wetzlar, 177 a ^ 1881. 

Buffalmaoco, Buonamico (1262-1340), 
early Florentine painter. He was a 
disciple of Andrea Taffi, and to him aro 
attributed some fading frescoes in the old 
Badia Church in Florence. He is better 
known through Boccaccio and Saochetti 
as a wit and practical joker. 

Buffalo, the Eng. name of Buhahis, a 
genus of largo ruminant mammals, belong- 
ing to tho family BovULt, or ox family, and 
found chiefly in India and Africa. It is 
distinguifibed i)y its somewhat triangular 
horns, which arise close together from fla t- 
tened bases set low in tho skull. Tho Indian 
B. (/?. hnffalus) or Indian water B. is a, 
bea-v^ animal, with thick hide covered 
sparingly with coarse black hair, usually 
with long horns compressed at the base 
and curved In tlio form of a half -moon and 
set on a straight head, with small oars. It 
lives in herds in the jungles of tho plains, 
and there are domesticated broods. Tho 
African or Cape IL {B. cafjer) is almost 
equal in size but not so heavy as tho 
Indian B., though fully equal in strength 
and courage to its Indian congener, from 
which, however, it is easily distinguished 
by the fact that its horns are immensely 
broad at the base, where they approximate 
so closely as almost to meet, thereby 
forming, particularly in old bulls, a solid 
rugose mass Impenetrablo to b\illet, and 
extending to tho back of the head, then 
spreading horizontally and curving up- 
wards and inwards to tho tips, which 
are usually some 4 ft. apart. Like the 
Indian B. it is fond of tho water, which it 
visits at more or less regular intervals 
during the twenty-four hours, and has a 
habit of plastering its head with mud 
which, when dried by the sun. acts as a 
protection from the 'sting of tho gadfly. 
The African B. is tho most formidable of 
tho largo game of S. Africa and is botti 
fierce and untameable. The Amor, bison 
belonging to a different genus and 
distinguished by its humped body and 
small horns is often termed a buffalo {see 
Bison). 

‘Buffalo Bill,* see Cody, William 
Frederick. 

Buffalo City, co. seat of Erie co.. New 
York, U.S.A., twelfth largest city in 
U.S.A., founded under the name of New 
Amsterdam in 1801-2 by Joseph Ellicott, 
agent of tho Holland Land Company, 
slopes upon tho N.E. extremity of Lake 
Erie, Until 1810 It retained its original 
name; tradition derives its present name 
from the herds of buffaloes that used to 
frequent the Buffalo Oeek region. The 
greater probability, however, is upon the 
side of its derivation from the name of an 
Indian chief. All but destroyed in 1813 
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by a Brit., Canadian, and Indian force. It 
rose to the rank of a city In 1832, and In 
1853 annexed its erstwhile rival, Black 
Rock. With the completion of the Erie 
Canal in 1825, B. rapidly advanced into 
the forefront of commercial Irn porta nee. 
It has direct passenger and freight con- 
nection with the great porta of the lakes; 
it distributes the manufactured products 
of the E. to the W., and the raw products 
of the W. to the E.; it stands as a junc- 
tion between shin and rail; and it is the 
port of entry of the Bnffalo Creek customs 
dist. Ten thousand ships enter Its har- 
bour yearly and barges up to 2000 tons 
ply the canal from B. to the sea. The city 
is a municipal air port and eighteen rail- 
ways meet there. It is among the prin. 
grain and flour markets of the world. In 
B. was constructed by Joseph Dart in 
1843 the first grain elevator. Its horse 
market is the greatest in America. Among 
its manufs. are foundiT and machine 
shop products, linseed oil, ears and ship 
construction, soap and candles, tloiir and 
grist mill products, lumber and planing 
mill products, clothing, iron and steel 
products. And amongst its industries 
are meat - packing, petroleum - reflulng, 
ship-building, brick, stone, and lime 
working, saddlery and harness-making, 
lithographing, the making of patent medi- 
cines and chemicals, copper smelting and 
refining. Tho value of its manufactm'ed 
products in 193G was between 700 and 
800 million dollars. On the other hand, 
its altitude, temperate climate, excellent 
drainage and water supply make B. an 
attractive, residential city, with a pop. 
which has steadily and rnpldly increased. 
It is second in pop, in New York state. 
It is beautifully laid out vrith spacious 
streets, most of which are bordered with 
trees, and with squares, and is encircled 
by 1030 ac. of parks linked together by 
boulevards and driveways. In 1901 tbe 
N. portion of the largest of these, Dela- 
ware Park, was enclosed in the grounds 
of the Pan-Amer. Exposition, where, in 
its temple of music. President l^IcKinley 
was assassinated on Sept. 6 of that year. 
Its public and ofiSce buildings are upon a 
magnificent scale, tho Ellicott Square 
building ranking with tho largest ofl9ce 
sti-uctnres in the world. On Aug. 7, 1927, 
the International Peace Bridge, connect- 
ing B. with Fort Erie, Canada, was dedi- 
cated in tho presence of the Prince of 
Wales and the Brit. Prime ISlinister. Pop. 
575.900. 

Buff Leather, leather of a dull, pale 
yellow colour, made from S. Amer. ox- 
and cow-hides. This leather used to bo 
made from buffalo skins, bonce the name. 
The beat part only of the hide is used for 
B. L.. which is very soft and pliant, and 
not liable to crack or rot. It is much 
used in the army for soldiers' belts, 
facings, and other purposes. The E. 
Kent Regiment is oaUed the Buffs, and 
the second battalion of the Seaforth High- 
landers, the Ross-shlre Buffs, from the 
buff colour of their facings. The hides 
undergo a long and complicated process 
of salting and drying, cutting and scraping, 
treatment with cod-oil, dressing, heating. 
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scouring, soaking In carbonate of potash, 
and finally of rubbing with pumice and 
sand. 

Buffon, George Louis Leclero, Comte de 

(1708-88), Fr. naturalist, was of rich 
and noble parentage. His life was rigor- 
ously devoted to science, but for some time 
he studied law at the Jesuit College in 
Dijon. Here ho met Lord Kingston, In 
whose company he toured in France and 
Italy, and travelled to England. Having 
built up a reputation as the translator of 
Newton's Fluxions and Hales’s Vegetable 
Statistics, he w'as appointed keeper of the 
Jardin du Rol, the Fr. zoological gar- 
dens. It w'as probably this appointment 
which induced him to embark on his 
colossal Ilistoire naturelle (1749-67), in 
which Daubenton and others collaborated. 
Although its style Is often tur^d and 
ultra-rhetorical — it was this which Rous- 
seau and his other contemporaries at home 
and abroad so frankly admired — it was, in 
spite of its many unsupported hyiDothescs, 
the first work to suggest the existence of 
evolution in the animal world. Inspired 
by a genuine love of learning, he un- 
doubtedly raised tho stratus of biological 
science. His membership of most of the 
learned societies of Europe attests his 
wide reputation. See L. Roulo, Buffon et 
la description de la nature, 1924. 

Buffonia is a genus of plants of the order 
CaryopbyUaceee, consisting of sixteen 
European species. The genus received 
its name in honour of Count de Buffon, the 
celebrated Fr. writer on natural hist. 

Bulls, popular name given to the old 
third regiment of the line in the Brit. 
Army from the former colour of their 
facings. They are now K. Kent Foot 
Regiment (c/. Ross-shire Buffs, name of 
second battalion of Seaforth Highlanders). 
Formed in 1665 from Eng. troops previ- 
ously in the service of Holland, for some 
years it was known as the Holland Regi- 
ment. Served under W'illiam ITI. In Flan- 
ders: in Cadiz expedition 1702 ; then.imder 
Marlborough, at Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, and in 1743 
under George II. at Dottingon. It served 
with distinction under Wellington in the 
Peninsula. It also bears honours for 
Punnlar, Crimean war, China war, S. 
Africa, 1879 and 1899-1902, and Chitral. 
During the First World War it raised 
sixteen battalions, which served in France, 
Flanders, Macedonia, Palestine, and Iraq. 
In the Second World War the B. were part 
of the famous Eighth Army {q.v.) in Italy 
and were in severe fighting at Termoll (Got. 
1943) and around Blfcmo, and later in 
battles across tho Trigno R. A unit of 
the B. formed part of the Brit, garrison 
in Leros during the war. A battalion 
of the B. was one of the first to break 
through the Hitler lino on the It. front 
in 1944, and a rlfie battalion took the 
major part in clearing the Gers. from the 
Tavigliano area. Other units fought In 
Malaya in 1941-42. In the ceremony at 
Teheran, In which the Sword of Stalin- 
grad, tribute of Britain to the people of 
that city, was presented to Marshal Stalin 
by Mr. Churchill (Deo. 1943) the B. pro- 
vided the Brit, guard of honour. The 
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Buffs received the title of E, Kent in 
1782. The king of Denmark Is colonel-ln- 
chief of the regiment. 

Bufo is the typical genus of the toad 
family Bufonidce, species of which are 
found all over the world except Madagas- 
car and Australia. B. vulgaris is the 
common toad of Britain; B. calamita is 
the natterjack. See Toad. 

Bug is a term variously applied to all 
members of the order Hemiptera, or 
Rhynchota, or to those only which belong 
to the section Hemiptera-Heteroptera. 
Little is known about many of them, but 
over 20,000 species from all parts of the 
world have been classified. As they all 
feed on the juices of plants or the blood of 
mammals, they are extremely injurious to 
the human race. The chief chaiacteristic 
of Ba. is the sucking or biting mouth- 
parts, which are in the form of a proboscis 
or beak. The wings, which are absent in 
some species, e.g. Cimex lectularhis, 
are nearly always four in number. The 
anterior pair in the Heteroptera have the 
distal half membranous and the basal 
half thickened, while in the Homoptera 
they are of the same consistency through- 
out. A great many of these pests are 
provided with eiink-glands, which emit an 
extremely unpleasant odour. The rate at 
whicli they increase is enormous, the 
females of some species laying as many 
as 200 eggs in summer; it may here bo 
noted that Acanthosoma griseum, a field- 
bug, is one of the few Insects which pro- 
tect and care for their young. The boat- 
fly (g.r.) is an aquatic spocies which preys 
on Insects and fish; members of the family 
Capsid® feed on fruit, lichens, and grass, 
and cause the ‘buttoning* of sti’a wherries ; 
others which are vegetable-feeders sur- 
round themselves with a foamy mass known 
popularly as ‘ frog - spittle.' The bed- 
bug is a well-known creature which infests 
man, preying on him by night and sucking 
his blood; the cinch-bug (Blissus leucop- 
ferus) sucks the juice of plants; the 
squash-bug (Anasa tristis) feeds on 
squashes and pumpkins; the cotton- 
fitainer {Dysdercus suturelliis) injures 
cotton; the family of Aradld® live under 
bark; and Halobaies is a marine genus. 
When used in its widest sense, the term 
B. includes the aphid® (q.v.), cochineal 
and lac- dye insects. 

Bug is the name given to two rlvs. in 
Russia: (1) The E. B. rises in Podolia, 
and flows In a S.E. direction for 620 m. 
It at length empties its waters into tho 
Dnieper estuary. The chief feeders are 
the InguL Balta, Tchertal, and Solo- 
nicha. The chief tns. are Bratslav, Per- 
vomaisk, and Nikolaev. (2) The W. B. 
rises In Galicia. Its course of about 480 
m. formed part of the E. frontier of Poland 
before 1940. It joins the Vistula, about 
20 m. from Warsaw. 

During the First World War the Rus- 
sians advanced against Austria by just 
clearing its source, but in the counter- 
oflensivo in the autumn of 1915 the Gera, 
and Austrians drove the Russians across 
ahnost its entire length, and eventually a 
treaty was concluded at Brest-Lltovsk 
iq.v,) on the B. The paucity of railways 


running towards the B. hampered the 
advance considerably. The Austro-Qer- 
man offensive was under tho Ger. F.-M. 
Mackensen, who succeeded in accom- 
plishing his task in spite of heavy Russian 
counter-attacks. In tho Second World 
War at the end of 1943 the Russians 
In their great drive of that year pressed 
cult from the Kiev salient and threatened 
the Gers. with a forced retreat across 
the B. Early in 1944 the Russian 
offensive quickly gathered momentum and 
developed into a general advance towards 
the B. On March 14 a large Ger. force^ 
was trapped near Nikolalev and the tn. 
fell on March 28, and tho Russian advance 
then spread into Rumania. See Eastorn 
Front or Russo -German Campaigns in 
Second World War. 

Buga, tn. of Colombia on the railway 
from Cartagena to Buenaventura. Coffee, 
cocoa, and maize are grown. Pop. 15,000. 

Bugaev, Boris N., see Bely, Andrei. 

Buganda, prov. of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate. It comprises, together with is. 
in Lake Victoria, the dlsts. of Mengo, 
Masaka, Mubende, and Entebbe. Owmg 
to sleeping-sickness, these is. were entirely 
depopulated, the iuhab. to the number of 
20,000 being temporarily settled on the 
mainland and afterwards repatriated, 
with their cattle, during 1921-22. B. is 
recognised as a native kingdom under a 
kahaka, or native king — the late chief 
Dawdl Chwa was grandson of the cele- 
brated Muteso — who is assisted in the gov. 
by three native ministers and a lukifM or 
native council. Each co. and dist. chief 
also has his lukiko to assist him in local 
gov. and in tho administration of justice. 
In serious matters an appeal lies from 
these native bodies to Brit, courts. 

In 1890 the Brit. E. Africa Company’s 
oflacers, after Germany had repudiated 
the activities of the notorious Carl Peters, 
became the accepted advisers of the 
kabaka of B. and rendered heroic service 
in establishing peace and order; and in 
1893, when the whole of Uganda become 
an acknowledged Brit, protectorate, B. 
was remarkable among tho countries of 
E. Africa in having this highly developed 
monarchy, an institution which the Brit, 
preserved, doing everything possible to 
promote its usefulness. Bunro co. is the 
ancestral burial-ground of the kabakaa of 
B. and the tombs of many of them are 
preserved. Certain coronation ceremonies 
of the kabakas are performed on Budo 
Hill. Entebbe is the dist. headquarters 
and also the seat of the protectorate gov. 
Mengo township contains the prlu. resi- 
dence of the kabaka and is the seat of tho 
native gov. of B. Kampala, in the Mengo 
dist., is the commercial centre of the 
protectorate. The conurbation of which 
It is the nucleus comprises a number of 
hills each tending to bo appropriated to 
some special purposes : Nakasero, the 
gov. residential area at its foot and 
on Its summit tho remains of the old 
gov. fort; Kilolo, which has a wireless 
station; Rubaga, Rom. Catholic cathe- 
dral and headquarters of the White 
Fathers; Makerore, where Is the new col- 
lege of almost univ. status and other gov. 
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educational establishments. In the tn. 
of Kampala itself the outstanding build- 
ings are the high court fronted by gardens 
in which the war memorial, the gov. 
Indian school in old Kampala and tlie 
agrio. laboratory. In the dfst. of Masaka 
is the Buddn low-lying forest land; 
Mubende is a scrub-covered, scantily popu- 
lated area but contains a quantity of 
game, particularly elephants and buHalo 
in Buyago and Singo. Pop. (1931 > 
881^440 (Indians G600, the rest mostly 
natives). 

Bugasdn, or Bugas&n, coast tn. on 
W. of Panay, Philippine la., about 30 m. 
from San Jo86 de Buena vista. Pop. 
about 12,000. 

Bugeaud de la Pioonnerie, Thomas 
Bobert (1784-1849), was a famous Fr. 
soldier, who rose from private to the rank 
of colonel. He took i)art in the Napo- 
leonic wars; in 1815 commanded the 
advance guard of the army corps of the 
Alps. Chosen deputy for P6rigucux in 
the July revolution of 1830. Afterwards 
created marshal by Louis Philippe, who 
sent him into Algeria to quell the Arabs, 
1837. He was appointed governor- 
general of Algeria in 1840, when he 
organised the famous Zouave regiment; 
after his subjugation of the Moors in 
1844, received the title of due d'Isly. 
Died of cholera. 

Bugenhagen, Johann (1485-1558), Gcr. 
Protestant reformer, b. at Wollin, Pomer- 
ania; studied at Greifswald; took holy 
orders in 1509. In 1520 ho was converted 
to Lutheran doctrines by reading Luther’s 
De Captivitate Babylonica, Ho matricu- 
lated at Wittenberg in 1521, and was of 
great assistance to Luther in his transla- 
tion of the Bible. In 1524 he wrote a 
coniinentnry on the Psalms, and from 
1537 to 1542 \va.s <*ngMged in organising 
the reformed church in Diuiniark. 

Bugey, dlst. in Franco, in the old prov. 
of Burgundy, now forms part of the dept, 
of AJn. Its cap. was Belley. 

Bugge; Elseus Sophus (1833-1907), 
Norwegian philologist and antiquary, b. 
at Laurvik; educated at Christiania, 
Copenhagen, and Berlin. In 1866 he 
became the first occupant of the chair of 
comparative philology and Old Norse 
at the univ. of Oslo, ills numerous 
authoritative works on Norse literature 
and arctreeology, and Germanic philology, 
include: Norroni Fornkvodi, an ed. of 
the elder Kdda (1867): Norrdne Skriftcr 
af Sagnhistorisk Ivdiiold, an ed. of the 
Vohmnga and llervarar sagas (1864-73); 
and Lykische Siiulier, 1897 (Eng. trails., 
1899). 

Buggy, light vehicle for one or two 
persons, especially in the U.S.A., India, 
and the colonies. Those formerly much 
used in America had four w^heels and 
wore drawn by two horses or sometimes 
one. Another type of B., less popular, 
had two wheels only. One kind, the 
Indian, is fitted with a hood, while the 
Amer. B. w&s either covered with a 
hood or open. The origin of the name is 
unknown. 

Bugis are a people who inhabit Macassar 
and Bold in the Celebes Is., belonging to 


the Indian Archipelago. They are of 
medium stature and of a somewhat fair 
colouring. They crafty and revenge- 
ful, although they have been found to be 
faithful, obedient slaves, if treated well. 
They clothe themselves in a piece of 
striped cotton round the waist, and bind 
their hair In a coloured cloth. They 
trade in gold dust, nutmegs, camphor, 
birils’ nests, etc. 

Bugle, wind instrument, made of 
copper, with pieces of brass soldered on 
to the most exposed parts to prevent 
wear. Compared with the trumpet, its 
tube is shorter and more conical, and the 
bell less expanded. As its notes are 
peculiarly penetratinj^, it has been widely 
adopted for giving directions to large or 
scattered bodies of troops. Used at 
first for Infantry only, it has now sup- 
planted the trumpet for cavalry and 
artillery too. It is in the key of Bi?, and 



its open notes, which alone are employed 
in military signals, are C (below the 
stave), O, C, E, G. The three other 
notes, C (octavo lower), and Bb and O 
above, are somewhat inettectual. The 
comet has now quite superseded the 
Kent B., which was fitted with keys to 
increase Its compass, and which at one 
time was one of the most popular instru- 
ments in brass bands, in sj^ite of its 
ditllcnlty, this particular B. Is still a part 
of tlie B. bands of certain rifle regi- 
ments. The B. calls, contained in the 
clj’ill manual, are knowm alike to officers 
and to the rank and file. One G signifies 
‘right,’ two Gs ‘centre,’ and three Gs 
‘left,’ while more elaborate calls mean 
‘Advance,’ ‘Cease Fire,’ ‘Assemble,’ 
‘Charge,’ etc. 

Bugloss, popular name of certain plants 
of the order Boraginaceae. The plant 
particularly known as B. is the ann. herb, 
Lycopsis arvensis, one of the weeds of 
cultivated ground. The B. grows wild in 
meadows or fields to a height of about a 
foot, bearing clusters of blue flowers. 
The plant is covered with sharp bristles. 
The name B. is also applied to Echiuni 
ruhjare, or viper’s bugloss {q.e.). 

Buguruslan, tn. in the Kiiibishev 
region of the R.S.F.S.R., with a railway 
station. Pop. 18,000, 

Buhl Work, or Boule Work, kind of 
marquetry invented by a Fr. cabinet- 
maker, Andr6 Charles Boulle (1642-1732). 
It consists of a skilful inlaying of tortoise- 
shell, enamel, rosewood, and various 
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S lerced metals, and has a highly decora- been established, but there are still oom- 
ive effect when applied to ornamental plications which make it impossible to 
piec/es of furniture. Boullo was patro- obtain a definite solution ^o many of the 
nised by Louis XIV., and his work is still problems of the design. The need for 
valued by collectors. adequate sound insulation Increases, 

Buhrstone, or Burrstone, siliceous owing largely to the changing habits of 
rock deriving its name from the rough the community; the habit of flat-dwelling 
surface presented. It is largely used as is an outstanding example of a trend 
millstones and for grinding, and is to be which makes the reduction of noise all 
found In France, Scotland, and Wales, important. This is a trend which imposes 
while there is also a Ger. variety. great demands on the B. where there 

Building, term used to apply either is also an increasing tendency to bring 
to the art and craft of erecting edifices, or entertainment into the home in the shape 
to the edifices themselves. The walls of of gramophone and wireless loud-speakers, 
houses may be built of many varjdng But reasonable sound insulation can only 
materials, from the ice and snow of the be obtained by due regard to the prin- 
Arctio regions to the leafy boughs of the ciples underlying sound transmission; it 
tropics. In temperate climes, however, a is not possible to obtain the desired result 
more stable edifice is required, and civi- merely by purchasing a panacea in the 
lisatlon has given the work of erecting form of an ‘acoustic material,' and suc- 
theso edifices to different craftsmen, all of cess will only be secured by an intelligent 
whom work together under the architect, combination of ordinary materials Into 
Generally these craftsmen are mason, an acoustic deslm type of construction, 
bricklayer, carpenter, plumber, slater, Itecourso should be taken to ‘double 
plasterer, glo,zier, and painter. After the construction,’ or a double partition with 
Bite has boon excavated, it is generally edge isolation. As regards strength and 
found necessary to put down a layer of stability or load-boaring capacity of walls, 
concrete os a foundation. This varies in there is much experimental data which 
thickness according to the situation and forms the basis for recent B. codes and 
state of the ground. The erection of the regulations (see, e.g-* The Model Bye-laws 
walls Is then coinmoncod by the mason of the Ministry of lJe(iLth,Beri&s lY,, 
or bricklayer, and when these have been The permissible working pressures for 
carried a little above the ground level fUilerent materials are laid down In these 
a damp-proof courso is laid along every documents. As regards resistance to rain, 
wall, walls are generally built of stone 8i)ecial types of hollow blocks, with 
or brick, and gradually get loss thick os specially designed ioints for the exclusion 
they rise from the ground. Dividing of moisture, will keep out most damp, 
walls may be 9 or 13 i In. thick, while Experiments show that, after 24 hrs., a 
outer wails should not be less than 131 or damp patch will bo found at the bottom 
18 in. Tbo fixing of drains, chimneys, of a wall, whatever the material; as regards 
etc., is all Inoluded in the mason’s work, normal-t^e hollow blocks, or 9-ln. 
Inasmuch as the principles of B. Fletton bricks in cement mortar, any- 
are, necessarily, very lai^ely concerned thing from 40 per cent to the entire wall 
with walls, a brief sketch of principles area will be found cither penetrated or 
as applied to the B. of waUs follows, damp on the surface. It is becoming a 
As regards the durability of material for common practice in Great Britain to use 
walls, clay bricks and blocks are rarely reinforced concrete wall panels, monolithic 
affected by acid gases or polluted atmos- with a reinforced concrete frame, 
phere, but they may retain soot; cast After the erection of the walls, etc., the 
stone and Portland conicut concrete are carpenter puts in lintels, floor-joists, 
only slightly affected, but nil limestones rafters, tie-beams, and the rest of tbo 
are affected to some extent and calcareous woodwork which is necessary at this 
sandstones are liable to bo badly stage. The plumber’s work must now be 
attacked. As to susceptibility to de- done. lie has to fix in the lead pipings, 
terioration due to frost, the best stones are and make sure that none of the parts to bo 
unolTcctod; bricks are generally highly enclosed is liable to leakage. lie then 
resistant and concrete of good quality is fixes the cisterns, baths, water closets, 
rarely affected; but any material having kitchen sinks, taps, ventilating pipes, 
a lamlnoua structure is liable to deteriorate, soil-pipes, traps, etc. Either he or the 
Permissiblo stresses in walls are defined in gas-fitter then conveys the gas-pipes 
recent B. regulations, and values are laid through every room. The slater then pro - 
down for walling units of different coeils to cover the roof with slates (having 
strength according to the type of mortar first laid a layer of felt over the sorking- 
used. The recentiy pub. Codes of Prac- boards) or tiles, and if the walls require 
lice for the Use of Structural Steel and harling or rough-casting he imdortakcs 
Beinforced Concrete in Building lays this work. The smith has to fix all steel 
down requirements for panel walls of girders, joists, and beams, and to provide 
masonry, hollow blocks, reinforced con- screws, bolts, etc. Laths are then nailed 
Crete or a combination of these materials, to tho wall and ceiling-joists, allowing 
in terms of thlclmess in relation to the room for the plaster to grip between them, 
clear span of the panel between frame and tho plasterer lays on three coats of 
members. The application of sclentiflo phister. He also fixes all cornices, plaster- 
knowledge to the problem of sound panelling, cement floors, hearths, etc. 
insulation in B. has been in progress for v\T»en the plasterer has finished, thp car- 
a number of years and much remains pen ter puts in tho remaining woodwork — 
to be done. Broad princinles have skirting-hoards, cupboards, etc. Finally, 
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the glazier places in the glass, etc., and 
the painter nnishos all off. See individual 
trades for further details. After the 
Second World War methods of prefabri- 
cation of houses in wood, cement, or 
aluminium were widely practised and 
developed. This permits considerable 
saving in building time, for the parts can 
be assembled quickly on a prepared site. 
Consult R. Fitzmaurice, Principles of 
Modern Building (H.M.S.O.), 1938; R. 
Greenhalgh (ed.), The Practical Builder, 
1944: R. Shepptird, Prefabrication, in 
Building, 1940; C. F. Mitchell, Building 
Construction, 1947. 

Building By-laws. With the object of 
securing a measure of conformity with 
sanitary principles in the construction of 
buildings, various Public Health Acts 
vest local authorities with power to make 
by-laws with respect to all buildings. 
The Public Health Act of 1875 enacts that 
every urb. and rural authority may moke 
by-laws wdth respect to the structure of 
walls, foundations, roofs, and chimneys 
of new buildings for securing stability and 
the prevention of fires, and for purposes of 
health; also, with respect to the drainage 
of buildings and to the sufficiency of the 
space about buildings, so as to ensure a 
free circulation of air and proper venti- 
lation. The Act also enables the local 
authority to frame by-laws with respect 
to existing buildings. Where a builder 
contemplates building operations he is 
required by the by-laws of most if not all 
local authorities to deposit plans of his 
intended buildings for the approval of the 
local authority, imder pain of having his 
work pulled down, if he commences to 
build before the local authority signifies 
its approval and the building is not in 
conformity with the by-laws. Approval 
or disapproval must be signified by the 
local authority within one month of the 
deposit of the plans. Consult Model Bye- 
laws of the Ministry of Health, 1937. 

Building Certificates are given at cer- 

tn. in stages of buiUiing operations, by an 
architect to a builder or contractor, who, 
in his turn, presents them to the employer 
for payment. Interior certificates are 
those authorising payments on account 
duiing the progress of the contract, gener- 
ally up to 80 per cent of the value of the 
work done. On completion of the con- 
tract a certificate Is usually given iip to 
90 per cent of the value, leaving 10 per 
cent outstanding as retention money. At 
the end of the maintenance period a final 
certificate is given. 

Building Lease, lease granted usually 
for a long term of years to a builder for 
the purpose of erecting, Improving, adding 

to, or repairing btdldings. The term does 
not include leases granted on the terms of 
merely keeping existing buildings in repair. 
A B. L. may be granted prior to the com- 
mencement of the building operations, 
but tbe general practice on the part of 
owners of land who are developing an 
estate is to enter into an agreement with 
the builder by which the latter covenants 
(see Covenant) to build and the owner 
covenants to grant leases at a gi ound rent 
as and when the buildings are completed 


on any specified part of the land. The 
absence in a B. L. of a covenant to btiild is 
fatal to its validity. A mortgagor while 
in possession has power in the absence of 
a stipulation to tbe contrary to grant 
B. Ls. for a term not exceeding 99 years. 
So, too, a mortgagee if in possession; if not, 
then only by virtue of on express power 
to grant leases. A tenant for life under 
the Settled Land Acts may grant B. Ls. 
of the settled land for 99 years, so as to 
bind his. successors; and may insert 
therein an option to purchase the freehold. 

Building Society, society in the nature 
of joint-stock association, formed with the 
object of raising by the subscriptions of 
the members a stock or fund out of which 
to make advances to members upon real 
or leasehold estate by way of mortgage. 
The boon conferred is that every one who 
Joins such a society may in course of time 
become his own landlord. In addition, 
however, B. Ss. afford a means of invest- 
ment of small savings. Prior to the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century B. 
Ss. had been estab. in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, principally among 
the industrial classes, and in 1836 an Act 
was passed with the avowed object of 
encouraging and protecting such societies. 
Since that time B. Ss. have flourished 
extensively, and the benefits accruing from 
them, contrary to the former intention of 
Parliament, are no longer restricted to the 
industrial classes, but have afforded the 
medium for the profitable investment of 
very great sums of money and have 
assisted many tboasands of persons in be- 
coming the proprietors of their own 
houses (Scratchley and Brabrook on 
Building Societies). Under the Act of 
1874 B. Ss. are either (1) terminating or 
(2) permanent. When the Act of 1836 
was passed all B. Ss. were terminating. 
A terminating society is one which by its 
rules is to terminate at a fixed date or 
when a result specified in Its rules is 
attained. Such a B. S. usually contains 
a limited number of members, to whom, 
as soon os the aggregate subscriptions 
reach a high enough amount to pay the 
present value of the share or shares of any 
one or more members, advances are made 
until the value of each member's share or 
shares is fully paid; the member who 
receives the advance gives a mortgage to 
secure the continued payment by him of 
his subscriptions, and when all the mem- 
bers have l)cen paid the amount agreed 
upon 08 the value of their share or shares, 
the society automatically comes to an end. 
A permanent society is one which is not 
by its rules bound to terminate at any 
fixed date or on the attainment of any 
specified result. By the Act of 1874 
every society whose rules have been certi- 
fied under the repealed Act of 1830 may 
obtain a certificate of incorporation from 
the registrar of friendly societies and be- 
come a body corporate by its registered 
name. (See also Corporation.) This 
applies to both terminating and perma- 
nent societies. B. Ss. are for the most 
part Incorj^rated with limited liability 
under the Building Societies Acts; those 
not incorporated act through trustees 
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(they are few In number and were all 
estab. before 1857). B. Ss. estab. since 
1874, and not falling: within the above 
category, may also become incorporated 
under that Act. A second B. Ss. Act was 
required in 1894 to restore public confi- 
dence after the financial failure of the 
‘ Liberator' B. S. in 1892. A further set- 
back came in 1911 with the Birkbeck 
Bank failure, but the B. S. movement 
managed to survive the First World War, 
as its prosperity in manufacturing centres 
balanced the loss in sea-coast tus. affected 
by bombardment, etc. After the war* 
B. Ss. were able to cope with the universal 
house shortage, and in 1919 there w^ere 
1324 societies with funds of £68,000,000. 
Their activities increased enormously, 
although the number of B. Ss. was less 
than in 1890, owing partly to the wind-up 
of tlio old terminal societies. During tire 
years 1919-39 tho total mortgage assets 
of B. Sa. had increased twelvefold, reaching 
a figure well over £600,000,000 and the 
o verage weekly rate of advance on mort- 
gage had reached over £2,000,000, while 
mortgage repayments of prin. sufficed 
to provide In some years as much os tw^o- 
thirds of the total amount of new advanees 
in the year. In tho period 1919-39 B. Ss. 
advanced about £1,600,000,000 and, of a 
total of nearly 4,000,000 houses built 
since tho First World War, private enter- 
prise, with substantial grants from the 
funds of B. Ss., accounted for some 
3,000,000, or threefold the number 
financed by local authorities. In each 
of the six boom years, 1933-38, advances 
were over £100,000,000, but tho out- 
break of war in 1939 stopped building and 
advances fell to £95,000,000 in 1939, and 
to no more than £75,000,000 for the whole 
period 1940-43; but, with the prospect of 
the war ending, prices rose and this rise 
was reflected in a sharp increase in ad- 
vances in 1914 to £53,000,000, or double 
the total for tho previous year. In the 
period 1940-44, the proportion of mort- 
gage balances to total assets decreased 
from 91 to 71 per cent, with a corre- 
sponding Increase in the ratio of invest- 
ments and other assets from under 10 to 
about 30 per cent of total assets with an 
increase In investments in gov. securities. 
Reserves and profit balances rose to 
£50,000.000. Prevailing interest rates 
offered by societies to investors are from 
li-2i per cent on shares, and 14-2 per 
cent on deposits (both tax paid). The 
purpose of the Building Societies Act, 
1939, was to regularise the practice of 
accepting ‘collateral' securities and to fix 
certain standards as the basis of recog- 
nised ‘builders* pools.' Under the De- 
fence (Building Societies) Regulations, 
July 1940, societies may demand six 
months* notice for repayment in respect' 
of shares, deposits, or loans (other than 
bank loans), but the societies seldom had 
recourse to this precautionary provision 
during the war. To meet cases of hard- 
sliip, where borrowers had Joined the 
forces, special protection was given by 
statute; while the B. Ss. of their own 
motion arranged for modifleation of nor- 
mal repayments and increase of the 


mortgage term or temporary suspension of 
capital repayments. There were in 1944 
817 permanent and 88 terminating B. Ss. 
in Great Britain with 2,0.‘{9,000 and 
10.000 share investors respectively, and 
£584,308,000 and £919,000 share capital 
respectively. Their mortgage assets were 
£560,932,000 and £900,000 respectively, 
and their other investments £233,357,000 
and £242,000. The amounts due to 
depositors and other creditors were 
respectively £159,433,000 and £154.000. 
The B. Ss. Association (14 Park Street, 
London, W.) Includes a quarter of the 
number, with three - quarters of the 
total assets, of the permaraent societies. 
All B. Ss. must register their rules and 
file their accounts with tho registrar of 
Friendly Societies and B. Ss. On an aver- 
age during tho post-war decade 200,000 
houses were built each year, and half this 
number were financed by B. Ss. The 
B. S. movement lias spread to the 
dominions, while in the U.S.A. a similar 
system prevails. See Building Societies* 
Year Book, 1927 onwards; tho Registrar's 
Reports; and the Building Societies* 
{Monthly) Oazetie. 

Building Stone, at one used for construc- 
tional purposes. The use of stone 
quarried from the earth for tho purposes 
of constructing dwelling-places and monu- 
ments dates from the earliest times of 
hist. Certain kinds of rocks have for 
long been selected for their suitability for 
building purposes. It is evidently neces- 
sary for the construction of large buildings 
that tho stone employed should be able to 
withstand the very great forces called into 
play by the weight of the building. It 
should also be a stone which can be 
quarried easily, and which does not offer 
too great resistance to the mason's tools. 
The question of the weathering of the 
stone has also to be taken into account, 
especially In that destined to be used for 
the outside work of buildings in large 
cities. The rain-water of large tns. con- 
tains In solution a relatively large amount 
of carbon dioxide (carbonic acid gas), and 
the solution has a considerable dissolving 
action on bidlding composed of limestone. 
It has been found that granites among 
igneous rocks and sandstones and lime- 
stones among aq^ueous rocks are most 
suitable for building purposes. Each of 
these kinds has certain properties which 
render it most suitable for particular 
kinds of work. Thus for strength and 
resistance to atmospheric action granite 
is by far the best, while marble (lime- 
stone) is chosen w*liere beauty of colour 
and form Is the chief property required. 

Oranites occur mostly in great masses, 
which may cover hundreds of sq. m. of 
coimtry. In England the granites of 
Cornwall are the most important, but the 
Leicestershire granite (Mount Sorrell) and 
the Shap granite are also very widely 
known. In Scotland the granite of Aber- 
deen, Peterhead, and Ross of Mull are 
very largely quarried, and much granite 
Is quarried In N. America, Canada, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Russia. The best 
varletios of granite are strong, durable, 
impervious to moisture, and when of 
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Biilta,ble colour have a pleasing and orna- 
mental effect. In Aberdeen granite Is 
the prin. B. S., and a large amount of 
polished and cut granite is prepared and 
exported for ornamental work, both in 
Britain and abroad. Many of the quarries 
In the Brit. Is. are, however, in remote 
dlsts., and the rocks ai*e difflcult to dress. 

Sandstone is similar in composition to 
sand, but its groins are cemented together 
usually by silica. Pure sandstone is 
white or pale yellow in colour. It is 
usually very hard and capable of with- 
standing weathering. It is perhaps the 
most widely used of B. Ss. ; there are few 
of our largo cities in which it is not seen. 
A good example of a sandstone of tough 
quality, pure colour, and great durability 
is the Craigletth stone. Ferruginous sand- 
stones have a yellow, brown, or red colour, 
and are used to a large extent for building, 
as they are easily dressed and can bo ob- 
tained in largo quantities. Less durable 
than granite and less easily weathered 
than limestone and marble, sandstones 
are excellent for all architectural pur- 
poses. They must always be laid with 
their original bedding horizontal, as in 
that way they weather most regularly. 

Limestones consist of calcium carbo- 
nate with various admixtures. They 
weather readily, especially when exposed 
to the acid smoky atmosphere of tns. ; 
they are, however, much used in building, 
€,g. Bath stone and Portland stone. Bath 
stone is an example of limestone of the 
Oolitic formation; it is easily quarried, 
but is not of a very durable nature. The 
famous Portland stone, which came into 
favour early in the eighteenth century, 
furnished the material for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the present Houses of 
Parliament. Magnesian limestone, or 
dolomite, occurs in varying qualities, and 
much of it affords good building material. 
The siliceous dolomite of Mansfield has 
been used in many important buildings. 
Crystalline limestones, or marbles, arc 
invaluable for statuary purposes, Carrara 
in Italy producing the finest kind. They 
are suitable for interiors, but although 
fine in effect ore very costly and imablo 
to withstand the smoke of tns. 

No stone will resist the action of atmo- 
spheric agencies for all time, and, in 
modern conditions, pollution is a for- 
midable factor in causing decay. Errors 
in design or in the use of inappropriate 
methods of cleaning or restoration, may 
hasten decay. ‘Vents’ or fissures, especi- 
ally in a highly decorated building, are 
also a source of danger, os is exempli fled 
in the case of the Anston stone of the 
Houses of Parliament and Westminster. 
Iron cramps may also damage stonework, 
as it has done m the case of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. For the most useful preven- 
tive measures see The Weathering of 
Natural Building Stones, pub. by the 
Dept, of SclentiiSo and Industrial Ile- 
soarch (H.M.S.O.), 19.32. See also J. 
Watson, British and Foreign Building 
Stones, 1911. 

Builth Wells, urb. dist., par. (Builth), 
and tn., co. Radnor, Wales, with three 
mineral springs. Pop. 1777. 


Buirette, Pierre Laurent, see Bellot, 
Dokaiant dk. 

Buitenzorg, tn. and summer resort In 
Java, Dutch E. Indies. It is the cap. of 
an assistant residency. It is 36 m. S. 
from Batavia by rail, situated in very 
hilly country, and possesses a particularly 
fKie climate. The merchants reside here 
in the summer months. There are the 
palace of the governor - general and 
some famous botanic gardens. Pop. 
65,000. 

Bujalance, tn. of Cordova, Spain, 24 
m. E. of Cordova. It has manufs. of 
woollens, leather, etc. Pop. 1 2,000. 

Bujnurd, tn. in Persia, in prov. of 
Khorassan; fertile soil; inhab. chiefly 
Kmds; pop. about 8000. 

Buk&’a, El, see Ccele-Syuia. 

Bukharest, see Bucharest. 

Bukkiu*, is. of the Indus, in Sindh, 
lying between Rorl and Sukkur on the 
riv. banks. Formerly a military post, it 
is now important as a support of the 
railway cantilever bridge built in 1889. 

Buknfidrd, in Norway, situated in the 
prov. of Stavangar on tho N.W. coast; 
this fjord runs inland 35 m., and is 10 to 
15 m. broad. 

Bukoba, port, a station on tho W. bank 
of Lake Victoria, Tanganyika Ter. 

Bukovina, before the First World War, 
w'fls a duchy and cro^vn-land in the Cis- 
leithan div. of Austria-Hungary. After 
t hat war it was incorporated in Rumania. 
But on Juno 27, 1940, in compliance with 
a Russian ultimatum, N. R. (together 
with Bessarabia) was ceded to tho Soviet 
Cov. By the terms of the armistice of 
Sept. 12, 1944, between tho Allies and 
Rumania this cession to Russia was 
confirmed, and it became the Chcrnovltsi 
Region of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Rumania, however, retains S. B. B. 
is bounded on the N. and N.W. by 
Calicia (formerly Poland), on tho E. by 
Moldavia, on the S. by Rumania, and 
on the W. by Hungary. 

Originally a part of Moldavia, B. 
was annexed to Austria in 1775. During 
the First World War the Russians 
made a great advance through B. in tho 
summer of 1916. At this time Rumania 
was in a state of indecision, and a Russian 
success in thoso parts was therefore of 
great political importance. At the be- 
jdnning of June 1916 Brussilov ig.v.) 
struck at tho Gers. about tho Prlpet, while 
Lechitsky made rapid advance into B., 
raptming Czernowitz, the cap., on June 17. 
By tho end of June the Russians had 
driven out tho forces of the Central 
Powers and were pressing towards Lem- 
berg. Kuty fell to Lechitsky, and this 
paved the way for his capture of Kolomoa, 
after which, however, he was compelled to 
call a halt, and in the following summer 
the Central Powers took the offensive in 
this area and gradually forced the Rus- 
sians back on Czernowitz. On Aug. 3, 
1917, the Russians were pressed on the 
N. and S., and had to surrender the cap. 
and retire to the frontier pursued by their 
enemy. It Is an extremely mountainous 
dist., containing a portion of the Car- 
pathian range, and almost half of Its 
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surface is covered with forest. The soil 
is very fertile, and much fruit is grown in 
the riv. valleys. The only mineral wealth 
is salt and manganese. The area of B. is 
4031 sq. m., and the pop. 845,000, mainly 
Ruthenians and Rumanians. The chief 
tn. is Cheruovitsl (formerly Cernauti, 
Chernowitz). B. has one of the four 
archbishoprics of the Orthodox Church of 
Rumania. A univ. was founded In 1920. 
Salt is an important produce, the salt 
mines in the Lower Carpathians from B. 
to the W. of Oltenia covering an area of 
over 250 sq. m. 

Bulacan; 1. Prov. of Luzon, Philip- 
pine Is. A hilly dist., containing spurs 
of the Caraballo Mts., and watered by the 
Pampanga R. Tlio soil is fertile and 
there is considerable mineral wealth. 
Area, 1173 eq. in. Pop. 249,000. 2. 

Tn. in above prov. on the I’ampanga 
delta, 15 tn. from Manila. Pop. 12,000. 

Bulair, Isthmus, neck of land con- 
necting tho GalJipoll Peninsula, with 
Turkey at its N. end. When tho Anglo- 
Fr. army landed on tho S. portion of the 
peninsula in April 1915, the Turkish re- 
serves were situated at B. A landing hero 
w’as contemplated, hut not attempted. 

Bulak, see Boulak. 

Bulandshahr: 1. Dist. of Meerut div.. 
United Provs, of India, lying between 
tho Jumna and the Canges. Exports 
cereals, indigo, and cotton. Area, 1915 
sq. m. 2. Cap. of above dist., 40 m. S.Iih 
of Delhi. A place of great antiquity, 
l^op. of dist, l,0(i(J,000, of tn, 20,000. 

Bularohus, a Lydian, is mentioned by 
Pliny as tho painter of a large picture 
representing tho capture of Magnesia 
(71(3 B.C.). It is said that Candaules, 
king of Lydia, purchased this painting for 
its weight in gold. It is likely that the 
school of painting in Asia Minor arose 
earliei' than flie Peloponnesian war. since 
the I’hoenioians, who had long worked in 
colour, were close at hand. B. of course 
painted in tempera, and used only tlio 
simple colours, the art of mixing colours 
to make other shades being little known 
to the Cks. 

Bulawayo, or Buluwayo, cap. of Mata- 
beleland and commercial c>ap. of S. 
Rhodesia. It stands on a table-land 
between tho Limpopo and Zambesi Rs., 
676 m. by railway W. of Beira, tho nearest 
port. Rich gold-reefs are mined in the 
neighbourhood and coal also is to be 
found. B. is the most important railway 
centre in S. Rhodesia, and the head- 
quarters of the Rhodesian and the Beira 
and Masbonaland railways. It is sur- 
rounded by a wide expanse of excellent 
grazing coimtry. From these facts the 
importance of the tn. may be gauged. 
Its site was selected in 1893, and is 3 m. 
N. of the old royal kraal of Lobengnla, 
which was the headquarters of tho Mata- 
beles. To this fact B. owes its name, 
which means ‘the place of the killing.’ 


The indaba or judgment tree has been left 
standing. During tho Matabelo wars of 
1896, B. was successfully defended, and 
the tn. now contains a monument in 
memory of the colonists killed on that 
oceasion. Like most of tho S. African 
tns., B. is built on the rectangular system 
around a market square, the thorough- 
fares running from N. to S. being streets, 
those running from E. to W. being 
avenues. Among the prin. buildings are 
the gov. house, once (he property of Cecil 
Rhodes, the municipal buildings, market 
house, coiu’t house, memorial hospital, 
library, and museum. Tho last, which 
was opened in 1910, contains objects 
found at Zimbabwe and other auct. ruins 
in Rhodesia. Tho Matjesiimsblope R. 
runs along the E. side of the tn., and its 
valley has been converted into two fine 
parks; in N. Park is a zoological garden. 
Tho Rhodes estafe, now a gov. experi- 
mental farm, 115,000 ac. in extent, lies 
5i in. from B. in the neighbourhood are 
tho Matopo Hills, where Rhodes and 
Jameson were burled. A huge bronze 
statue of Rhodes by the late John Tweed 
stands in Main Street. Bushman paint- 
ings are to be found in the vicinity, and 
14 m. to the W. of tho tn. lie tho Khami 
ruins of unknown antiquity. Pop. (In- 
cludiug suburbs) 52,700 (including 17,500 
Europeans). 

Bulb is the name given to a specialisofi 
underground bud which consists of a short, 
thickened stem surrounded by a number 
of overlapping leaves which contain re- 
serve material for the next season’s plant. 
Adventitious roots grow a,t its base, and 
usually small buds arise in the axils of the 
hmermost leaves. The Bs. of the onion 
and hyacinth are said to bo timicaled^ 
i.e. the leaves completely enwrap the 
moditied shoot like a tunic; tho bulb of 
the lily is scaly, or imbricated, i.e. the 
leaves merely overlap one another. The 
crocus bulb is in reality a corm, or solid 
fleshy stem bearing membranous leaves. 

Bulbous Plants are those which spring 
from a bulb, and are usually found wild in 
light sandy soil, in sheltered places. W hen 
the season is wet tliey develop rapidly, 
hut when the seeds are ripe the letives 
wither, and the bulb faUs into a state of 
rest for half a year. The young plant at 
first feeds upon the food material which 
has been stored up in the fleshy leaves. 
Examples of such plants are The tull]), 
hyacinth, Lily, and onion. 

Bulbul, Arabian and l^ersian name for 
a species of nightingale (probably Luseinia 
hafizi) introduced by Moore and Byron 
into Eng. poetry. 

Buldana, tlist. and tn. in \V. Berar, India, 
with fertile valleys. Chief i ns. : Kbarngaon 
(28,000) and Malkapur (20,000). Pop. 
(dist.) 750,000; (tn.) 8000. 

Bulford, vil. of Wiltshire, England, on 
the Avon, 2\ ni. to the JS'.E. of Aniesbury. 
Has a large military camp. 
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